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Baldwin- Westinghouse Gathering Locomotive in Operation. 


The many advantages of electric haulage are 
conceded,— it is only a question of 


selecting the best equipment. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


have satisfactorily solved the haulage problem 
for most of the larger mines in the country. 
They will do the same for you. 


The name Baldwin on an electric locomo- 
tive, means that the mechanical construction, 
fitting of parts and general finish, have re- 
celved the same careful attention, and the 
same quality of workmanship, that have 
made Baldwin Locomotives famous the 
world over. 


The name Westinghouse on an electric 
locomotive, means that the electrical equip- 
ment embodies the same superior develop- 
ment in motor construction, and control 
devices, that have made Westinghouse 
Electrical Apparatus famous the world 
over. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Foreword 


HIS first issue of CoaL AGE is the realization of 

a long cherished ambition to give the coal and 

coke industries, employing 1,000,000 men, a 
weekly journal devoted exclusively to their interests. 
The necessity for an independent, adequate organ has 
long been acknowledged, and we intend to fill that need. 

The work, although conceived as a business ven- 
ture, is supported by fraternal love and an everlasting 
desire for the betterment of conditions in and about 
our mines. 

Digging coal may not be exactly what Sherman 
called war, but if Hades is any darker or dirtier, and 
if the imps down there get any blacker, then we don’t 
want to wait until New Year’s to make good resolutions. 

Now, Mr. Miner—You who forsake sunlight and who 
toil along underground day after day to furnish coal, 
the life sustainer of every industry, remember, we 
are interested in you. No matter whether you are 
drilling and shoveling at the face, or whether you 
are building brattices or fixing track, your success is 
our success, and Coa, AGE will be devoted to a cam- 
paign seeking your betterment. 

Although, in truth, contentment is seldom meas- 
ured by money, the chances are you would change 
places with the fellow who owns the mine you work 
in, and, quite likely, if happiness be thus sought, you 
would be loser in the swap; however, most all of us 
are wanting the very things we can’t afford, so we might 
as well accept the world-standard, and concede in 
part that ‘‘ Money is success’’; therefore, it is better 
to be fireboss or mine foreman than digger, and if 
you are already fortunate enough to hold one of the 
former positions, it is still more desirable to be super- 
intendent or manager. 

Right here is where we enter, for if you can read 
English, and have enough ambition to entitle you to 
recognition, Coa, AcE will furnish you a schooling 
that will make it easy to climb to better things. Do 
your part—bear in mind that this journal each week 
will represent the best efforts of a large corps of experi- 
enced engineers; study the matter presented and 
you will find at the year’s end, the time consumed 
has been well employed. 

Write us your needs; state your problems; you 
will help us and the other fellow as well as yourself. 
You have muscle, health and heart—great assets; how- 
ever, your head will carry you further than your hands. 

Mr. Mine Manager and Mr. Engineer: 

You have attained your present responsibilities 


largely through knowledge gained from the experi- 
ence of others. The greatest advances in the coal 
industry have resulted from a broad exchange of ideas. 
Without resorting to oratory or idle boasts, we want 
to say that the foundation has been laid to make 
Coat AGE the greatest of all mediums for the inter- 
change of coal-mining information. Every detail of 
European practice will be brought to you so long as 
that field leads us in any phase of the art. 

This is not a paper for miners only, nor is it in- 
tended solely for men higher up; each individual can 
skip all that doesn’t interest him, and still have plenty 
to occupy his time and thought... If questions and an- 
swers and elementary discussions of basic principles, that 


_are prepared to aid the ambitious man who has lacked 


educational advantages, seem trivial, and you believe 
will not add to your enlightenment, then for the love of 
the lives of the men at the face, encourage, rather than 
condemn us. The calm of a peaceful day will be 
broken for many of you, because of a lack.in the learn- 
ing of some man lower down. 


With your co-operation, we will be instrumental 
in putting the industry on a higher, safer footing. 
Your friendship is sought, but your confidence is 
desired above all. We will persist in our right to be 
independent even at the expense of criticism and 
censure. Realizing that, “A friend to all is a friend 
to none,’’ we expect opposition; such} however, will 
but add zest to our work. 

Now, when we disagree, and that may be often, we 
earnestly ask your forbearance. Perhaps our judgment 
is at fault—probably we have been misinformed; what- 
ever the cause, we want you to know there are no rights 
reserved us and denied you. Our pages are open and 
criticism is more sought for than praise. 

We will be around to see you and talk with you, 
time and time again; no plant worth® visiting will be 
overlooked, and if you have anything to show, whether 
far or near, just send us word. 


We intend, therefore, to see things first-hand, just 
as you do, and we trust that our point of view (always, 
if possible) will coincide with your own. 


One word more—CoaL AGE is before you; there has 
been no extra effort made to dress up just because 
it is our first appearance. We know this initial issue 
will not measure above the average—in fact, it is 
quite certain that before long the size and scope of the 
paper will be materially enlarged. 
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Anthracite and Bituminous Mining 


The title of this article would appear 


to cover an enormous field of investiga-_ 
tion and description, but it is not intend-— 


ed to give detailed reports but to 
refer briefly to the most important feat- 
ures of mining in the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous fields of Pennsylvania and else- 
where, and to make comparisons where 
possible, of the methods pursued. Atten- 
tion will first be given to the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

As is well known, mining on a commer- 
cial scale, was commenced in this region 
in the early part of the last century. The 
first known record of the organization of 
a coal-mining company in this field was in 
1792, when the Lehigh Coal Mining Com- 
pany was chartered, this being the ori- 
gin of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, which has been continuously in 
existence from that time down to the 
present. The first shipment of coal by 
this company was in 1802, when two ark 
loads of coal were floated down the Le- 
high and Delaware rivers, to Philadel- 
phia. Some of this coal was used for 
gravel walks on account of lack of knowl- 
edge as to the proper method of burning 
it. In the northern anthracite field, which 


By Eli T. Conner * 


A comparison of the meth- 
ods used in the two fields 


jor the mining and prepar- 


ation of coal, with an ac- 
count of the different modes 
of occurrence, conditions 
and market requirements. 
In some cases the northern 
anthracite field might copy 
the methods of the bitwmin- 
This ws the 
first of a serves of articles 


ous regions. 


by Mr. Conner. 





*Mining engineer, Real state Trust build- 


ing, Philadelphia, Penn. 

thracite field differ from the other an- 
thracite fields in that the measures are 
comparatively flat; consequently it must 


wonderful deposit of anthracite coal. 
These cross-sections are taken from the 
Second Geological Survey of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the infancy of the business, our 
forefathers were confronted by many dif- 
ficulties which we, of this generation, are 
semetimes apt to forget, when we criticize 
the methods they were compelled to adopt 
in order to develop a profitable business. 
I think it proper and right to make this 
statement, as in the progress of the ar- 
ticle, it will be found necessary to make 
some criticisms which I believe are neces- 
sary for the improvement of mining 
methods. 

As was quite natural, the earliest open- 
ings were made in what were believed to 
be the best, thickest and cleanest beds 
of coal and those which could be attacked 
by drift openings from the surface. For 
the ultimate winning of the maximum 
amount of coal, contained in the terri- 
tory, this method was entirely proper 
where such beds of coal were the up- 
permost, but in most cases, throughout 
the northern anthracite field, the beds first 
developed were beneath others; the con- 
sequence of which is that, in many in- 





CHIPPING COAL PILLAR, CLARK BED, PINE Brook COLLIERY, 


SCRANTON, PENN. 


will be the first discussed, in this series 
of articles, the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company was organized in 1823, and 
mining was commenced at Carbondale. 
The northern anthracite coalfield ex- 
tends from Forest City, in Susquehanna 
county, to Shickshinny, in Luzerne county, 
a distance of about 55 miles. The max- 
imum width of this basin is 6 miles. The 
geological features of the northern an- 


TWENTY-INCH CoAL Ben, CayuGA Mine, D. L. & W. CoaL 


CoMPANY, NEAR SCRANTON, PENN. 


be treated independently, and this article 
will be devoted exclusively to that re- 
gion. 

In order to illustrate the position of the 
various beds of coal underlying the Lack- 
awanna and Wyoming valleys, I have in- 
corporated four cross-sections, which are 
typical of the northern anthracite field, 
and give some idea of the methods 
adopted for the development of this 


stances coal in overlying beds has been 
made irrecoverable. 

The mining developments in the north- 
ern anthracite field and elsewhere, were 
first largely projected by men from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, and most of 
the miners and laborers employed in 
these early developments came from the 
above-named countries, supplemented by 
Irish and Germans. Most of these pion- 
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eers had learned coal mining in their own 
countries, and naturally adopted in this 
country methods which had been found 
suitable at home. These pioneers, as I 
have before said, met and overcame great 
obstacles in the early days of the indus- 
try, and left their stamp upon the whole 
anthracite region. Many of the methods 
which were inaugurated in those early 
days have, with modifications, come down 
to the present. 

Almost without exception, the room-and- 
pillar method of mining has, from the be- 
ginning, been followed in the anthracite 
field. It was found that if about one- 
third of the coal was left in for roof sup- 
port in the form of pillars, it was suf- 
ficient, and this proportion ruled to a very 
large extent and has been continued down 
to recent times. In fact, according to my 
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The room-and-pillar method of mining 
which has been very generally adopted 
in the northern anthracite field, and with 
very few exceptions continued to the pres- 
ent time, is quite well illustrated by the 
cuts incorporated, which are taken from 
the contribution of H. H. Stoek, to the 
22nd. annual report of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

In the early mining in this field, as 
has been stated before, the develop- 
ments were made in the middle series of 
coal beds, which in the vicinity of Scran- 
ton are known in descending sequence as 
the Diamond, Rock, Big or 14 ft., New 
County and Clark. These seams can be 
identified on the cross-sections accom- 
panying this article, from which it will be 
noted that the names by which they are 
designated differ both east and west of 
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immediately overlying. The result of this 
failure being extensive squeezes that have 
closed up large areas of the mine 
workings practically destroying the re- 
maining pillar coal. 

I have recently had occasion to investi- 
gate such a caved-in territory, due to the 
causes above mentioned, and found that 
46 per cent.’ of the original contents of 
mineable coal has been almost irretriev- 
ably lost. 

In recent years, more care has been 
exercised in the columnization of pillars, 
and a larger ultimate recovery can rea- 
sonably be expected. 


ONE REASON FOR UNSYSTEMATIC 
METHODS 


One of the principal reasons for the 
unsystematic methods of mining above 
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CrOsS-SECTIONS OF NORTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD 


observation, it has been adhered to, in 
many instances, where it was entirely in- 
applicable. As is well known, the rela- 
tive proportion of pillar coal that should 
be left for the support of varying thick- 
nesses of overburden has not been defi- 
nitely determined. Because each coal bed 
has peculiarities of its own which affect 
its crushing strength, and because, fur- 
ther, the character of the overlying meas- 
ures varies greatly, no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down to determine the 
percentage of pillar coal which should be 
left in, but each property and even each 
portion of any particular tract of land, 
must be considered entirely by itself, to 
determine this point. 


Scranton. At Wilkes Barre the Big Seam 
is known as the Baltimore, while at Oly- 
phant and eastward to Forest City, it is 
known as the Grassy Island. It very fre- 
quently happened in mining this and 
other beds of coal, in the earlier years of 
the industry, that but one or two benches 
of the seam were considered marketable, 
and consequently the other benches were 
either left in place, or broken up and 
thrown into the gobs. This resulted in 
the loss of a large quantity of coal much 
of which has not, up to the present time, 
been recovered. In addition to this great 
waste, care was not exercised to lay off 
the mine workings so as to bring pillars 
in lower beds under pillars in the bed 


mentioned has been that most of the early 
developments in this field were made by 
individual operators, holding the proper- 
ties under comparatively short term 
Jeases, which carried burdensome mini- 
mum royalties, and thus compelled the 
operator, in order to retire his capital in- 
vestment, and make a reasonable profit, 
during the term of his lease, to take only 
the cream of the property, oftentimes to 
the great detriment of the remaining min- 
eral. During the past 20 years most of 
the individual operations throughout the 
anthracite regions have come into the 
possession of the 8 railway corporations, 
engaged in the transportation of anthra- 
cite to market. These companies have 
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generally adopted more scientific and sys- 
tematic methods of mining, and conse- 
quently greatly reduced the waste from 
the causes mentioned. 


Notwithstanding these decided im- 
provements in methods, I am firmly of 
the belief that there are many places 
in the northern anthracite field in the 
thin beds of coal, by which is meant beds 
of 4 ft. and less in thickness, where 
decided economy in development and op- 
eration and in ultimate yield could be ef- 
fected. by the adoption of the longwall 
system of mining. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, when it is remembered that the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania were 
largely developed by men of experience 
from the British Isles, where longwall 
mining is the common and accepted prac- 
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UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 


Underground transportation methods 
in the anthracite field have not been as 
completely revolutionized as has been 
the case in most of the bituminous re- 
gions. While it is true that most of the 
large anthracite companies have, in re- 
cent vears, installed compressed air and 
electric haulage to a very considerable 
extent on the main roads, they still al- 
most universally depend on animal 
power for handling mine cars in rooms. 
The use of gathering locomotives, elec- 
trically operated, has long ago passed 
the experimental stage, in the bituminous 
field, and in my opinion, would be adapt- 
able in many of the comparatively flat 
seams in the northern anthracite field. 
Based upon experience with this method 
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thracite field. I have recently been 
privileged to see a mining machine of 
the semi-longwall type in service at one 
of the mines in the northern anthracite 
field. This machine has been in opera- 
tion for several months, and has proved 
a mechanical success, but as its oper- 
ation is still in the experimental stage, 
the commercial results cannot at pres- 
ent be quoted. 


I am informed that experimental work 
with similar mining machines is now in 
progress at other operations, but the re- 
sults are not in my possession. This ex- 
perimental work will probably be con- 
tinued, as it is in the hands of capable 
and farsighted managers, who will 
doubtless carry the experiment to the 
ultimate outcome, and inform themselves 





SECOND MINING OF REJECTED Bottom BENCH COAL 


tice, there have been very few instances 
and none of any marked success, of the 
introduction of this system in anthracite 
mining. It is true that the attempt has 
been made at various places, but so far 
as I can learn, it has never been sys- 
tematically and persistently adhered to. 
Instead of this, to a very large extent, 
the methods that were adopted many 
years ago for mining beds of 5 ft. thick 
and upward, have with few modifications 
been continued in the thinner seams, in 
many cases even using the same old-style 
high mine car, which necessitates the re- 
moval of from 12 to 24 in. of roof or bot- 
tom rock, in all openings, to make hight 
for cars and mules. This, of course, 
means excessive cost of mining, and in 
my opinion, the system must be radically 
changed in the very near future, as it 
is only tolerated now because of the fact 
that at most of the going operations 
there is still some coal in the thicker 
seams which serves to “sweeten up” the 
average cost. 


of transportation, in the bituminous field, 
I believe the average transportation cost 
in the comparatively flat workings in the 
anthracite field could be greatly reduced 
by the introduction of properly designed 
electric gathering locomotives. 

Space will not permit of going into de- 
tail on the criticisms here made, but I 
am quite convinced that anthracite man- 
agers would find it beneficial to investi- 
gate more carefully methods of mining 
and transportation that have been found 
economical in thin bituminous beds of 
coal. 

The enormous increase in the amount 
of coal produced by mining machines in 
the bituminous fields in recent years, 
showing the steady improvement in ap- 
paratus and methods, together with per- 
sonal experience in the operation of min- 
ing machines in bituminous coal, con- 
vince me that by such modifications as 
local conditions may dictate, this system 
of mining coal could be profitably adopt- 
ed at many places in the northern an- 
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as to the most suitable methods as de- 
veloped elsewhere. 


PREPARATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 


The preparation of anthracite coal for 
market is practically a manufacturing 
business that has been the growth of 
years of experience. It is a well known 
fact that to get the best results out of 
anthracite coal, in the furnace, it must 
be of uniform size. In the earlier days 
of the industry, it was believed that only 
large-sized coal, commercially known as 
lump, steamboat, broken, egg, stove and 
chestnut coal could be successfully 
burned. In consequence of which coal 
smaller than chestnut, which was made 
over S4-in. square mesh, was discarded 
and deposited on waste banks. In recent 
years, methods of firing have been so 
improved, that coal as small as that pass- 
ing over 3/32-in. round mesh, can be 
successfully burned. 

During the past 15 years a very large 
part of the culm banks in the, anthracite 
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field have been rehandled and the coal 
smaller than chestnut marketed, until, 
at the present time, there is a compara- 
tively small amount of such culm-bank 
material unused. 

The sizes of coal larger than chestnut 
are commonly known as domestic sizes, 
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ing good results, when, as a matter of 
fact, his plant might be losing many 
tons of recoverable small coal. 

The unreliability of the percentage 
method of determining results was forc- 
ibly brought to my attention some years 
ago, when in charge of 10 or 12 anthra- 














Buccy BREAST, ANTHRACITE REGION. ON A 10- To 18-DEG. PITCH 


and smaller than chestnut, as steam sizes. 
Domestic coal is sold at very much high- 
er prices than steam coal, therefore the 
important matter for the manager to con- 
sider is the production of the maximum 
quantity of domestic sizes. Within re- 
cent years, great improvements have 
been made in this particular, by the prop- 
er design and arrangement of the rolls 
and other machinery, in the breakers, 
where the coal is prepared. This question 
of preparation of anthracite coal has 
been very well covered recently in a 
paper read before the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, in June, last, at the 
WilkesBarre meeting, by Paul Sterling, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, in which he quite 
fully described the new breaker recently 
constructed by that company, at Mineral 
Spring colliery. The yield of domestic 
sizes at that breaker is large. 


COMPARING THE EFFICIENCY OF PLANTS 


It has been the usual custom ‘to com- 
pare the yield of anthracite-coal break- 
ers on a basis of the percentage of do- 
mestic sizes produced. A proportion of 
65 per cent. of total output of breaker 
in prepared sizes is regarded as good 
practice. This method of comparing the 
efficiency of plants and of their manage- 
ment is misleading, for it may be possible 
that a particular breaker is not recover- 
ing the maximum amount of small coal, 
viz: Coal below the ‘size of chestnut. In 
such a case, the percentage of prepared 
sizes would naturally be high, and the 
operator would perhaps delude himself 
with the belief. that he was accomplish- 
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found breakers producing as low as 1.50 
gross tons of prepared or domestic sizes, 
and others producing as much as 2.10 
tons of prepared coal. In both of these 
cases, the character of the raw coal going 
into the breaker was about the same. 
The great disparity in results was en- 
tirely due to the manner in which the 
coal was handled in the breaker. 

In comparing the final results in the 
production of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, it should always be remembered 
that while approximately 95 per cent. 
of the bituminous coal loaded into the 
mine car is a marketable product at 
practically full market value, anthracite 
coal, on account of the preparation neces- 
sary to make it marketable, is subjected 
to a loss in breakage, and degradation of 
sizes, which amounts to about 25 per 
cent. of the raw material loaded into the 
mine car at the face, in the northern an- 
thracite field, and in the sounthern field 
the loss is frequently much greater. 

Before leaving the northern anthracite 
field I think it desirable to mention more 
in detail the mining practices and con- 
ditions which result in great loss of 
high-grade fuel annually. 

While it is well known in the anthra- 
cite fields, it may not be realized else- 
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cite plants in the Wyoming valley, and 
a method of calculating and comparing 
percentages was devised which has since 
heen adopted, and I believe it is the only 
true method of making comparisons. 
This was to determine at each breaker the 
yield in gross tons of each size per 100 
cu.ft. of run-of-mine coal going into the 
breaker. On this basis, I have recently 


where that nearly all anthracite coal is 
mined by shooting it off the solid. This 
method was doubtless the best in the 
early days, and the results attained were 
reasonably good, when experienced coal 
miners were employed, but it is a well 
known fact that for the past 20 odd 
years, the proportion of such trained 
miners has steadily decreased, and their 
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places have been taken by men from the 
southern and central countries of Europe, 
who have had no training whatever in the 
mining of coal. On account of these in- 
experienced men being unable to under- 
stand the English language, it is very 
difficult to educate them into competent 
coal miners; consequently many of them 
only learn how to drill holes in the coal, 
put in an excessive quantity of powder, 
and blow the coal into culm or slack, 
throwing large quantities of it into the 
gob, where it is lost. The percentage of 
waste by this method of mining is greater 
in the thin beds of coal by reason of 
their being generally of a harder nature 
than beds of greater thickness. 
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when they come here, are generally young 
and vigorous, rapidly become Ameri- 
canized. 


A SourRcE OF WASTE 


Another source of very great waste of 
good fuel has been referred to before, 
but it will bear repetition. In the early 
days of marketing anthracite coal, it was 
thought that only the bright, lustrous, 
glassy coal could be successfully burned, 
and the public was educated to that be- 
lief. As is well known, nearly every 
bed of coal carries one or more benches 
of what might be termed “second-grade” 
fuel, commonly designated as “bone.” 
The operator and the miner are expect- 
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While the employment of such large 
numbers of inexperienced miners from 
the European countries mentioned (about 


65 per cent. of all of the employ- 
ees in the anthracite field), results 
in considerable waste of good coal, 
it must not be inferred that these 
men are generally incompetent, as 
it has been my _. observation that 
very many of them learn quick- 


excellent miners 
instructed by English- 
speaking men of ability, tact and 
.patience. It has further been my ob- 
servation that the Hungarians, Poles and 
other men from Central Europe who, 


ly and make most 
when properly 


ed to discard practically all of this mater- 
ial, very large quantities of which will 
analyze between 65 and 75 per cent. of 
fixed carbon. In order to compel the 
miner to discard this “off-color” coal, he 
is regularly docked if any noticeable 
quantity appears in his mine car when it 
is dumped into the breaker. Therefore, 
in self-protection, he must throw into 
the gob anything that appears to him to 
be doubtful. The large quantity of good 
coal which is thus irretrievably lost can 
hardly be conceived. A noticeable in- 
stance of this wastefulness, which is 
forced upon the coal operator by un- 
reasonable market demands, is the treat- 
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ment of a bench of coal in the Red-Ash 
bed, in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre, 
which is known as Blue Coal. This bench 
varies in thickness from 18 in. to 3 ft., 
and as will be indicated by its designa- 
tion, the only thing wrong with it is that 
it lacks luster. The major part of this 
bench of coal will analyze in fixed carbon 
very close to the average of the balance 
of the Red-Ash bed, but almost entirely 
on account of its appearance, it has for 
years been rejected. 

I would recapitulate the causes of ser- 
ious loss in the mining of anthracite coal 
in this region by reason of which over 
40 per cent. of the original content in 
the ground is lost as follows: 

1. Inadequate and improper 
distribution. 

2. Obsolete and wasteful methods of 
breaking down the coal. 

3. Rejection of Blue Coal and good 
bone, and 

4, Excessive and unnecessary breakage 
of the coal in course of preparation. 


pillar 








Governmental Insurance 


The Miner’s Relief Bill of Maryland 
provides for the assessment of 27c. per 
month on each operator for each em- 
ployee engaged directly in or about the 
mines, and a like assessment on the 
wages of each employee. The tax on the 
operator is believed sufficient to pay the 
dependents of an employee, who is killed, 
$1500. The tax on the workman is ex- 
pected to pay him a dollar a day for one 
year, or during disablement if he is not 
disabled for so long a time; $750 in case 
of loss of both hands or both feet, or 
one foot and one hand or loss of sight of 
both eves; $375 is paid for loss of either 
hand, foot or eye, together with $1 per 
day for 26 weeks (Sundays excepted). 
The benefits are secured by application to 
the County Commissioners. If a release 
is accepted, the applicant waives the right 
to sue the operator on account of injury 
or death. 





Car Ojling 


Where cars are oiled at the foot of a 
shaft or slope, care should be taken to 
have the waste oil drained to a tank. The 
oil should be of high-flash point and it 
should flow with freedom at the tem- 
perature at which the oiling has to be per- 
formed. These are the general require- 
ments of good practice anywhere, but 
they are peculiarly pertinent below 
ground. Had care been taken at Pitts- 
burgh, Kan., to follow these rules, it would 
not have been necessary to heat the oil 
by putting heated car wheels within it 
with unfortunate results. All of which 
leads to the conclusion that in winter it is 
impossible to safely oil cars in the in- 
take of a shaft or slope with ordinary 
winter oil. 
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High Humidity tor Mine Ventilation 


Humidity to the average person con, 
veys a rather vague impression of the 
condition of the atmosphere. It is un- 
derstood that this condition follows cer- 
tain laws involving pressure and temper. 
ature and some physical characteristics 
of both air and water, but still the matter 
is considered of insignificant importance, 
and is left to the weather-bureau man 
who interprets with hazard his observa- 
tion, and predicts with fair accuracy, but 
still imperfect results, the succeeding 
weather conditions. 

At least so it has appeared to the min- 
ing man, and until recently, the hu- 
midity of the mine atmosphere was far 
from being a matter receiving his consid- 
eration. The air-compressor ma‘ has run 
into difficulties in the compression and 
transmission of air which have been 
charged to the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, but so far has found no practical 
remedy. On the other hand, the iron 
metallurgists have, after a careful study 
of its effects, devised a method by which 
remarkable economies in the fuel con- 
sumption of iron manufacture are 
accomplished. 

The mining man has, in recent years, 
been compelled by law to keep his mine 
wet in order to keep down the coal dust, 
which, when dry and in suspension, is 
considered dangerous, not only as a 
means of propagating, but even of start- 
ing an explosion. He has found in at- 
tempting to comply consistently with the 
mining laws, in so far as keeping all 
parts of his mine wet by the sprinkling 
method, that he has undertaken an im- 
practicable proposition. A study of the 
atmospheric conditions of his mines will 
plainly show him why his efforts are 
futile and also show him the remedy. 
It is by no means an unusual condition 
of the atmosphere by which 15,000 or 
even 20,000, gal. of water may be ex- 
hausted from the average mine with 
normal ventilation in a day’s time. It 
would be a difficult task indeed to trans- 
port and uniformly distribute such a 
quantity of water in each period of 24 
hours. 


SPRAY OF WATER IS INEFFICIENT 


Passing a current of air over a body 
of standing water will not saturate the 
air even though it is carried over 
a considerable distance. Introducing a 
spray of water into an air current does 
not accomplish the result, nor can it te 
accomplished in this manner unless a 
large number of sprays are used with 
a large waste of water. This method, 
at best, would be imperfect and if car- 
ried out to the extent of actual prac- 
tical value would be quite expensive. 
The reason for its inefficiency is probably 
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The saturation of a mine 
atmosphere with steam is 
not for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the water for wet- 
ting the mine, but 1s done to 


prevent evaporation of wat- 
er naturally in the workings. 
In shallow mines, high hu- 
midity does not njure the 
men. 





_ *Consulting engineer, Consolidation Coal 
Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 

due to the fact that the air does not have 
sufficient time, in its contact with the 
water, to saturate itself, and the water, 
applied in comparatively large particles, 
is not maintained in the air current, but 
promptly drops to the floor where it re- 
mains worthless for the purpose. 

The general laws governing the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere have been thor- 
oughly worked out and the, United States 
Weather Bureau has supplied us with 
tables showing the quantity of water for 
each percent. of humidity for various tem- 
peratures and pressures. We have yet 
to learn, however, the rate at which the 
atmosphere becomes saturated, which in- 
volves both time and surface exposure. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
rate at which water vapor is dissemin- 
ated would be proportional to the area of 
water exposed, although theoretically 
vapor tension is dependent entirely on 
pressure and temperature and independ- 
ent of the medium. 

It was with some surprise that it was 
found, while investigating the humidity 
of the atmosphere, that even during the 
time of heavy and continuous rain, the 
air was still far from saturated and the 


humidity well below the one hundred per- 


cent. mark. This. indicated what had pre- 
viously been experienced along other 
lines; that it was no simple matter to 
raise air and hold it at the saturation 
point. 

If the theory, held by many competent 
mining engineers, that a wet mine is safer 
against danger from a coal-dust explo- 
sion, either initial or in propagation 
is true, then humidity becomes a most 
important factor in maintaining the moist 
condition which the theory demands. In 
a previous paper! has been shown the 
large quantity of water which is ex- 
tracted from a mine in winter months, 
and the dry conditon of the dust can 
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Surv., **Ex- 
plosibility of Coal Dust.” : 


be surmised under such natural condi- 
tions as are prevalent during most 
of the months of the year. 


SATURATING A MINE ATMOSPHERE PRE- 
VENTS EVAPORATION. 


The object of saturating a mine atmos- 
phere with water vapor is not for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the water for wetting 
the mine, as is sometimes supposed, but 
for the purpose of preventing the evapor- 
ation of such water as is naturally 
there,’ or such water as has ar- 
tificially been supplied. Theoretically, a 
place in the mine once thoroughly wetted 
and ventilated with a saturated atmos- 
phere, will remain wet indefinitely. This 
then is the condition which should be 
attained. 

The most favorable conditions for bring- 
ing air to the saturation point would be to 
have the water in the most minute: par- 
ticles and exposed to the air for a con. 
siderable length of time. The finer the 
particles, the greater surface of water 
exposed to the air. This is probably 
the most important factor, and if the par- 
ticles are sufficiently small, they will te 
suspended in the air current and this will 
give the time exposure necessary. This 
favorable condition of water is exhibited 
when it is in the state of a fog, and it 
has been found that the saturation of 
air is both rapid and complete under 
these conditions. 

To produce a fog in an atmosphere, 
it is necessary to lower the temperature 
of the air below the dew point or below 
the temperature at which the quantity 
of water vapor originally held will more 
than saturate it. The excess vapor will be 
changed to water in very finely divided 
particles. No practical method can be 
evolved from this, however, es tempera- 
ture, aS well as water vapor must be 
maintained and the outside air, when 
humidity is most desired, is both deficient 
in temperature and moisture; further- 
more, the changing of the temperature of 
large volumes of air in a short interval of 
time is quite a difficult task. The sim- 


*plest method is to disregard temperature 


and introduce an excess of moisture into 
the air by means of steam. The results 
attained are independent of its tempera- 
ture, or pressure provided a_ sufficient 
quantity is introduced. 

Temperature, as has been previously 
mentioned, is one of the important fac- 
tors governing humidity. In winter time 
the temperature of the air entering the 
mine is usually lower than that normal to 
the workings, and even should such air be 
saturated when it enters the mine, it 
would still be greatly deficient in moisture 
when it reached the remoter workings. 
The temperature of a mine of considerable 
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development is fairly constant throughout 
and fluctuates but little during the sea- 
sons of the year. The air which is forced 
through the mine by the ventilating cys- 
tem rapidly conforms to the mine tem- 
perature, rising to this temperature in 
winter and dropping to it in summer. 
The distance from the mine mouth to 
a point where the temperature of the air 
current is equal to that of the normal 
mine temperature depends on the heat of 
the day and the velocity of the current. 
Under ordinary conditions, this distance 
will not exceed 2500 ft. It is the first 
1500 or 2000 ft. of the mine air current 
which must be brought up to the normal 
temperature of the mine atmosphere 
and constantly saturated to 100 per 
cent. humidity. The temperature will 
take care of itself from the radiation 
of the side walls of the entry and 
the fog from the steam _ traveling 
with the air current will constantly 
supply the water vapor necessary for 
saturation by the gradual increase in 
temperature. If, by this means, the air 
current carries 1CO per cent. humidity at 
the point where it has reached the normal 
mine atmosphere, the rest of the mine 
will be found to contain a saturated air. 


THE SYSTEM REQUIRES THAT A BLOWING 
FAN BE USED 


The capacity of an air current for 
carrying fog in suspension is so great, 
that there is no question of delivering 
sufficient for all practical demands. In 
fact in practice it has been found that 
it was necessary to watch the excess, 
rather than the deficit of water. Should 
there be a decided excess, then the fog 
will continue with the air in its course 
through the mine. Fog in working places, 
in manways or haulage roads, is an ob- 
jectionable feature and should be avoided. 
This would demand that if steam is 
introduced into the air current it should 
be in. the air course, where no per- 
son is supposed to travel except for in- 
spection o1 repair purposes. It would 
further require that a blowing fan be 
used; the system can be used, how- 
ever, with an exhaust fan. But it would 
require other than the ordinary entries 
for the intake. 7 

When the sprinkling of mines was first 
agitated as a safety precaution against 
dust explosions, it was opposed by many 
with the argument that a wet condition 
of a mine resulted in the disintegration 
of the roof with additional fatalities; the 
roof being the cause of the largest per- 
centage of deaths. These arguments and 
statements emanated from opinions rath- 
er than facts. It is a difficult matter to an- 
alyze statistics to the extent of definitely 
settling a question of this kind and the 
problem will find supporters on both sides 
for some time to come. It is a fact, 
however, that during the time sprinkling 
has been widely practised in the 
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bituminous mines of this country, no 
material increase has resulted in the 
fatalities due to roof falls, nor has 
there been any noticeable increase in the 
expense of cleaning up roof rock, which 
would naturally result if any additional 
cause for such fall should be introduced. 

From a theoretical standpoint, the ar. 
gument appears rather in favor of wet 
mines. Most mines are naturally wet 
and when they are not ventilated the at- 
mosphere in them is at, or near, satura- 
tion. Adding moisture to the circu- 
lating current or adding water to an 
artificially dry mine would be simply re- 
storing the natural conditions, and by 
maintaining such conditions the disinte- 
gration of the roof should really be les- 
sened. It is reasonable to believe that 
non-uniformity of conditions, notably of 
temperature and humidity, would have a 
more harmful effect than conditions made 
uniform by artificial means. 


HiGH HumibDity Not INJurious TO MEN 


It has many times been stated, mostly 
from theoretical grounds, that a saturated 
mine atmosphere is detrimental to the 
health of the coal miner and his capa- 
city to do work. Whatever may be the 
conclusions based on the results of 
comparatively high temperatures (85 to 
92 deg.) which are encountered in 
some of the deeper mines of Europe, 
we can affirm that in the bituminous 
mines of West Virginia, where the tem- 
perature will average about 60 deg. F. 
the year round, there has been abso- 
lutely no complaint from miners either 
as regards health or the ability to do 
work. It is probable that when high- 
er temperatures are encountered the 
physiological effect of depression and 
fatigue will result from a_ saturated 
atmosphere, and under such _ condi- 
tions and results the method of at- 
mospheric saturation would not be recom- 
mended, but as no such conditions, or if 
any, comparatively few, exist in this 
country, it can, therefore, be used to 
great advantage as a safety precaution. 

During the past year two explosions 
have occurred in the Fairmont region of 
West Virginia. The coal mined in this 
region is highly volatile and is considered 
capable of making a dangerous dust. 
Both of these explosions were solely 
from firedamp, and arose from a sudden 
inflow of natural gas from a defective 
gas well situated in the vicinity. Both 
explosions were violent, doing consider- 
able damage to improvements inside the 
mine. The extent of the explosions was 
localized to the part of the mine where 
there was an explosive mixture of gas 
and did not extend, or propagate beyond 
it. The conditions were favorable for a 
disastrous dust explosion and the reason 
that the explosion did not extend over the 
entire mines, or in fact over several con. 
nected mines, was attributed to the wet 
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conditions therein and to the fact that the 
air had been kept saturated for some time 
previous. This is perhaps the best ar- 
gument that has yet come under our 
observation and has increased our faith 
in wet mines as a preventative of coal- 
dust explosions. 








Immediate Action after a 
Colliery Disaster 


In summarizing the immediate action a 
manager should take in case of a colliery 
explosion, or other disaster, W. E. Gar- 
forth, English authority on rescue work 
and the recovery of coal mines, said: 

“Telephone for the mine inspectors and 
government engineers at once. Send a 
motor car if they are within distance. 
Communicate with all emergency officials, 
and members of the rescue team, not in 
the mine; impress on them the necessity 
for coolness. Send for the colliery doc- 
tor and laboring medical men. Confer 
with the leader of the rescue party and 
the chief of the ambulance corps as to the 
appointment of members to descend with 
the first exploration party. 

“If the hoisting appliances are disar- 
ranged, provide means of descend- 
ing into the mine. If the fan drift 
is damaged, arrange for its immediate 
temporary repair. Boards overlaid with 
brattice cloth, or with strips of the same, 
are sufficient in the early stages of explora- 
tion work. Consider the advisability of us- 
ing a steam jet in the upcast shaft, or of 
causing a downward current of air in the 
downcast shaft, by means of a waterfall. 

A matter of great importance is to de- 
cide whether, in case of a fire, the fan 
should be kept running. This problem 
must be solved by the manager himself, 
as no general rule.can be given; a defin- 
ite knowledge of the special conditions 
is necessary to a correct solution. If 
the fan be kept running, the smoke will 
be drawn through the workings and im- 
prisoned men run a greater risk of being 
suffocated; on the other hand, if the fan 
be stopped, firedamp may accumulate in 
the workings, or abandoned parts of the 
mine may give off unexpected quantities 
of gas, and cause a further disaster. I 
may say, however, that experience in past 
accidents indicates that the course to be 
pursued seems in favor of stopping the 
fan for a limited period, while an explor- 
ation is attempted. 


The underground development of every 
mine should be so planned that conven- 
ient and safe locations are provided for 
the erection of fire dams in case of neces- 
sity. At least 30 ft. of narrow entry is 
necessary for the location of a substantial 
dam. Recently at one mine, where a 
strong fire was raging, it was found nec- 
essary to build a stopping 28 ft. in length. 
This wall consisted of alternate sections 
of firebrick, concrete and dirt. 
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Importance of Geology in Coal Mining 


Geology, though one of the youngest 
of the sciences, is nevertheless one of 
the most useful. Neither the civil nor 
the mining engineer is properly equipped 
to grasp and successfully solve the many 
problems that are sure to confront him 
unless he possesses a practical knowl- 
edge of its laws and principles. This 
fact we may see strikingly illustrated 
along the routes of any of our great 
railway lines, in their cuttings, fills, and 
tunnels. At one point the engineer has 
made a deep cut into soft, easily yield- 
ing shales at the foot of a steep slope, 
where his track will long afterward be 
troubled with land slides which a knowl- 
edge of the character of rocks would have 
enabled him to avoid at only a tithe of the 
ultimate expense involved. At another 
point his line has been constructed over 
loose material near the bank of a river, 
and his road-bed remains unsafe and un- 
stable, and his re-alinement expense large 
for years to come. 

“Again for lack of geologic training a 
long and expensive tunnel may be in- 
judiciously located, as is the famous one 
near Alleghany on the Chesapeake & 


By I. C. White * 


Geology essential to a 
proper solution of many 


engineering problems. Con- 


struction and maintenance 
cost of mine workings can 
be reduced by due considera- 
tion of geologic wndications. 


*State geologist, Morgantown, W. Va. 


mountainous regions, where one can- 
not follow readily the crop of any 
particular coal bed, owing to irregular 
or rapid dips, and where the several beds 
may be held by different parties, he may 
open the one not owned by the operator, 
or he may with insufficient knowledge 
erroneously advise the land owner that 
the bed he did not sell is being mined 
by the operator, and thus involve both 
parties in long and expensive litigation 
to determine the identity of the coal in 
question. This is not a conjectural case, 











SECTION ACROSS YARROW 


Ohio Railway, at the line between Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, where a change 
in alinement of only 100 ft. southward 
would have avoided a Pocono sandstone 
ledge nearly as hard as quartzite through 
which the tunnel was driven for nearly 
a mile before the days of dynamite or 
power drills, at a cost of many thou- 
sands more than would have been neces- 
sary in the overlying red shale, had the 
engineer recognized the dip of the rocks 
and thejr difference in character, 


GEOLOGY ESSENTIAL TO COAL 
ENGINEER 


To the coal-mining engineer especially, 
is a knowledge of geology essential in 
the correct determination of the many 
problems connected with successful min- 
ing. He must understand how to trace 
and keep hold of any particular stratum 
as a limestone, sandstone or other coal 
bed which may overlie the one he intends 
to mine, in order to determine quickly 
and cheaply the “lay” or structure of the 
strata in the tract to be operated, before 
definitely locating his entries or shafts. 
Otherwise he will incur a_ constant 
unnecessary expense in disposing of 
the mine water and assembling the 
products of the mine. Then, too, in 
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guished engineer committed the same 
error in identifying the Pittsburg coal 
on a property along the waters of 
Big Coal river, where the horizon of 
that particular coal bed was 700 to 800 
ft. higher. 

In passing from one region to another 
widely distant in any coalfield, there is 
always danger of error in the identifica- 
tion of coal beds, especially when the 


intermediate regions have not been 
studied in detail. I fell into an 
error of this kind in my first (1884) 
study of the coals along the Great 


Kanawha river through accepting previ- 
ous identifications by eminent geologists 
and mining engineers as correct, and 
thus confusing the greatly expanded Mer- 
cer series of coals with those of the 
Allegheny, until a brother geologist de- 
tected the error in a study of the fossil 
plants. 


Rocks OVERLYING A CoAL BED 


The character of the frocks over- 
lying a coal bed will mean nothing to 
the ordinary engineer, but if he has 
geological training he will know that a 





























but one that actually occurred only re- 
cently, and was determined by the Court 
in favor of the defense in June, 1911, 
after long and expensive preparation for 
trial by both parties to the controversy. 
Had the eminent engineer who advised 
the plaintiff in this case been sufficiently 
trained in geology, he would have saved 
both litigants much time and expense. 

This question of the identity of coal 
beds is one of the most important prob- 
lems with which the mining engineer has 
to deal, and unless he has had practical 
training in geology, the reports that he 
is often called upon to make on any par- 
ticular coal property may be _ mis- 
leading. Certain coal beds are fairly 
regular in thickness and quality, are sub- 
ject to few “rolls,” “wants,” or “clay 
veins,” and are of good quality, 
while other beds in the same series may 
be characterized by exactly opposite 
features. 

In the New Cumberland region of West 
Virginia, an eminent mining engineer is 
reputed to have mistaken the Lower Free- 
port or “Rogers” seam for the celebrated 
Pittsburg bed, and embodied this 
erroneous identification in a report upon 
a large coal property, while in south- 
ern West Virginia another  distin- 
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SECTION OF PAHRANAGAT RANGE, NEVADA 


coarse sandstone roof means frequent 
erosion or thinning away of the coal, and 
also long and expensive headings to be 
driven through hard rock, as well as a 
coal bed generally high in sulphur con- 
tents by invasion of sulphur-bearing 
waters from above. He will also know 
that a fireclay shale in the immediate 


-roof of his mine will mean frequent and 


dangerous “falls” and much added ex- 
pense in entry and mine maintenance. 
The character of the mine floor, too, will 
receive his attention, and from _ its 
peculiarities he will determine whether 
it will “heave” or otherwise when sub- 
jected to moisture and mine conditions 
after the overlying coal is removed, 
and it is called upon to sustain the 
pressure of hundreds of feet of rock ma- 
terial. 

When operating coal beds in a region 
traversed by faults, a knowledge of the 
law of faults as illustrated in the classi- 
cal case of the Yarrow Colliery by De La 
Beche, or that of the Pahranagat Moun- 
tain range, Nevada, by Gilbert, both of 
which are here republished, will prove 
of immense value in finding the coal 
after it suddenly disappears, settling 
practically always down the slope of the 
“over-hanging” wall of the fault. 
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Georges Creek Coalfield, Maryland 


The Georges Creek field lies wholly 
within the synclinal named after that 
stream. The shape of the field is that 
of a canoe or spoon, the measures rising 
along the line of the strike, both north- 
east toward the Pennsylvania line and 
southwest toward Piedmont, W. Va., from 
a center of depression, situated at the 
pumping station of the Consolidation Coal 
Company, one-quarter of a mile east of 
Borden shaft. 

This synclinal fold extends beyond 
Piedmont, W. Va., to the south, running 
along the northern branch of the Potomac, 
and this extension is situated partly in 
West Virginia and partly in Maryland. 
It exhibits in one place only, and that in 
insignificant degree, the “Big” or Pitts- 
burgh bed. This lower coal area is not 
usually regarded as a part of the Georges 
Creek field, partly because of the ab- 
sence of.the most important beds of that 











region, and partly because the stream 
traversing the valley is no longer Georges 
creek, but the Potomac river. For this 
reason, this extension will not be treated 
in this report, the southern boundary 
line of the field to be discussed being 
the great bend in the river between Key- 
ser and Bloomington, which completely 
cuts out all the coal measures, where it 
breaks through the Allegheny mountains. 

To the west of the Georges Creek 
basin lies the big Savage mountain, and 
to the east lie Dans and Piney mountains, 
but whereas the coal-bearing formations 
extend up the slopes of those flanking 
elevations, the principal or Big bed is 
limited to the valley lying between them. 
The point of highest surface elevation 
along the basin is at Frostburg. Here is 
situated the ridge, which divides Georges 
creek from Jennings run. The direction 
of the synclinal fold is about N. 37 deg. 
E., being that generally found in the Ap- 
palac’.ian field. 


By R. Dawson Hall 


A semibttuminous field 


of great purity im North- 


western Maryland, where 


the application of modern 
methods has not only re- 
sulted in a high percentage 
extraction, but 1m economy 


of operation. 





Despite the fact that the edges of the 
syncline are tilted up to as great an 
angle as 60 deg., and that the field is 
situated in the very heart of the AI- 
legheny mountains, where vertical meas- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BEDS 

The following cross-section shows all 
the beds to be found in this field, with 
the intervals between them; these inter- 
vals are not equal throughout the region, 
and it must be borne in mind that as 
figured in the table they are merely aver- 
ages. The Upper Sewickley may be situ- 
ated anywhere between 95 ft. and 125 ft. 
above the Pittsburgh bed, the interval 
gradually increasing toward the south. 
That statement will serve alone as an in- 
dication of the inequality with which beds 
in this region have been deposited. In 
the following table, the third column 
shows the interval between the bed men- 
tioned and the next bed below. 

‘Thus the Dunkard formation contains 
7% ft. of coal; the Monongahela, 26% 
to 37% ft.; the Conemaugh, 24 to 28 ft.; 
the Allegheny, 21 to 30% ft., and the 
Pottsville, 8 ft.; making a total thickness 
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ures are frequently encountered, there 
are no throw-faults to make working of 
the measures difficult. On the whole the 
basin is regular and straight, though 
minor irregularities occur, which have 
made much ditching and even some tun- 
nelling necessary in order to connect up 
the subsidiary basins with the central 
basin of the field. 

Moreover, the coal is not broken, nor 
markedly prismatic in structure. In this 
it is very different from the coal in the 
first bituminous basin of Pennsylvania, 
which appears to have been more af- 
fected by Paleozoic violence. But there 
are other evidences which point to 
primeval stress. The cleats of the coal 
are not strongly marked, the lumps of 
coal shipped to market being rarely 
cuboidal. In some places the coal falls 
so easily that it is mined without shoot- 
ing, and the roof is everywhere full of 
seams and tends to shear off shortly 
rather than te bend before breaking. 


of from 87 to 111% ft. It will be noted 
that the Conemaugh, or Lower Unpro- 
ductive measures, not only contain from 
24 to 28 ft. of total coal contents, but 
also include one bed, the Bakerstown or 
Barton coal, which is worked at eight 
separate small operations in this region. 
It is possible that others may be worked 
later, and the fecundity of those meas- 
ures here, and still more further south, 
well justify the United States Geological 
Survey in its insistence in the giving of 
purely place names to measures, rather 
than names expressive of conditions, 
which may change their character from 
region to region. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF BEDS 


The importance of the various beds, as 
at present developed, is best shown by 
the following statement of tonnage in this 
field, as produced between May 1, 1910, 
and the same day 1911, calculated from 


‘the annual report, an advance sheet of 
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which was furnished me by the courtesy 
of John H. Donahue, State mine inspector 
of Maryland: 


Percent- 

age of 
Total 

Produc- 

tion of 

Name of Bed Long Tons Region 
tag sebe? eeu tai ate 3 2,921,278 To vk 
= GOWICKIOY. 5.5. 66 cot 535,340 13.3 

t: Kittanning... ...... 317.960 Teo 
Bakerstown.......... 172,461 4.3 
L. wel ted Sr ais Ket icy 26,126 (RY 4 
Clarion. . ano ee Betiaw 23 ,982 0.6 
Brookville............ 18,571 0.4 
Wergeeport..5 oes: 500 0.1 
4,016,21 100.0 
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mined in its entirety. The upper part is 
called the ‘“‘rashings,” a coal high in sul- 
phur and interstratified with bone coals 
and slates. It could be washed with excel- 
lent results, but this is never done. The 
rashings measuring from 3 ft. to 4 ft. and 
the draw slate below it running about 
18 in. are hard to hold in place. When 
mining is conducted so as to leave them 
unsupported and to permit the air to 
work on the draw slate, they fall, and to 
retain them in place the top coal meas- 
uring from 8 in. to 30 in. is left.as a pro- 
tecting plate for the roof. This top coal 
is equal in value to the breast coal and 
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Narrow Rooms, LARGE PILLARS AND RETREATING SYSTEM CGHARACTERIZE 
MINING IN GEORGES CREEK REGION 


It will be seen what a lead the Pitts- 
burgh bed has in this district, and this 
lead will continue for many years. The 
Big bed is by no means exhausted, but 
nearly all the holdings underlaid by this 
measure belong to the Consolidation Coal 
Company, and in the coming annual re- 
port that company will be shown to have 
mined 70 per cent. of the whole regional 
output from that bed. The unworked 
coal lies in the northern two-thirds of the 
field. It is 252 ft. deep in the lowest 
point in the region. This has proved a 
considerable obstacle in mining and has 


resulted in slower development where 
it had to be met. However, a long 
tunnel, known as the Hoffman, was 
commenced in 1903 and completed 
in 1906. Starting in Preston run, 
a small draft from Braddock run, 
at a level of 300 ft. below the Pitts- 


burgh bed, and running two miles in a 
straight line, it taps the basin close to 
the pumping shaft, which is now only 
used as a manway and airway, and as a 
means of delivering power to the work- 
ings below. This tunnel, with the aid of 
subsidiary tunnels and deep ditches, will 
drain the whole Pittsburgh bed, and the 
coal deposited over it. 


PITTSBURGH BED Not ALL MINED 


The Big, or Pittsburgh bed, which in 
the basin is about 14 ft. thick, is not 
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strong plate, as rocks run in this region. 
The composition of the Big bed as 
shipped is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF “BIG” SEAM 
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0.74 per cent. 
18.69 per cent. 
73.88 per cent. 

6.69 per cent. 

0.81 per cent. 

14,491 B.t.u. 

It will be observed that the coal is high 
in fixed carbon and low both in ash and 
sulphur. This absence of sulphur is per- 
haps the reason why Georges Creek coal 
does not spontaneously ignite, however 
stored, though the causes of such igni- 
tion in coal is a much debated subject. 
It also gives the coal its lead as a smith- 
ing fuel, much of it being shipped in box 
cars and even in sacks. As much as 10 
per cent. of it is used for smithing pur- 
poses. Some of the coal is sold in 
Europe, Central and South America, 
Canada and the far West. It is also used 
as steam coal for the U. S. Navy. 


THE SEWICKLEY BEDS 


The Upper Tyson or Upper Sewickley 
seam runs as low as the big bed in sulphur 
and ash and would well take its place 
in the market though the operating com- 
panies are keeping the coal from the two 
seams separate, having their dumps ar- 
ranged with a movable baffle plate so that 
the Sewickley coal may go in one car and 
the Pittsburgh in another. This is made 
easier by the hauling of full trips of 





APPROXIMATE RELATIVE POSITION 
BEDS OF MARYLAND 


OF THE COAL 


AND AVERAGE THICKNESS 
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some day an attempt will doubtless be 
made to save it in all new workings. 
Then the rashings will also have to be 
gobbed or removed. Fortunately the “little 
rock” above the rashings is a reasonably 


cars loaded with coal from either bed and 
by movable display signs notifying the 
dumpers of the location from which the 
coal is derived. A method of bookkeep- 
ing enables the company to trace their 
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mine cars so that months later any car- 
load of coal can be traced back to the 
mine, the seam, the heading, and the room 
in which the coal was loaded and to the 
men who, together, loaded it. The Con- 
solidated Coal Company used to analyze 
samples from every carload of Sewickley 
coal. But finding that the output was very 
regular, about ten samples are now taken 
in every mine every two, three or four 
months, so as to determine the uniformity 
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tion to favor horses and even in the Tyson 
bed, which is thin, the use of stocky 
ponies is being advocated in place of 
mules, which, when short, are invariably 
too light. The horses appear to retain 
their health under somewhat unfavorable 
circumstances. The mines are not by any 
means dry and it has not been possible 
to avoid the presence of mud in the haul- 
age roads. The live-stock haulage is 
everywhere subsidiary to that of the rope 





of the coal shipped. Its excellence can 
be judged from the average analysis 
hereunder submitted: 


ANALYSIS OF UPPER SEWICKLEY COAL 
MOIS TUTO Sy secueks «ee oii «eee 0.63 per cent. 
Volatile moatter.\a. ec. << ieete 19.27 per cent. 
Mimedsearbon >. <r.chetn-cin cee 73.88 per cent. 
Ash (including sulphur)...... 6.20 per cent. 
SSUTATAINTINE 8-023, ise alere ak sees 0.85 per cent. 


Galoritic values, &. . cee eee 14,570 B.t.u 


The Lower Sewickley, mined only near 
the pumping shaft, is markedly like the 
upper bed, as the average analysis of 
eight samples shows: 


ANALYSIS OF LOWER SEWICKLEY COAL 


MOistGTne s/s 02 Seiden «cu See 0.66 
Volatile matter.» io01 25.0 eee 18.94 
HixedscarbOwins-\ehs k lee 73.56 
Ash (including sulphur)......... 6.84 
SHlphiur.vs ech sees eae 1.14 
Galoriticivalues < 45/7 eae. 14,547 B.t.u. 


The coals below the Pittsburgh bed 
mostly run higher in sulphur than the 
Tyson beds or the Pittsburgh. But for 
general purposes they are good, having 
a calorific value of over 13,000 and fre- 
quently of over 14,000 British thermal 
units. 


HAULING AND SURFACE APPLIANCES 


The equipment of the Georges Creek 
region has marked individuality. As the 
mines have dips running from level up 
to 20 per cent., heavy hoisting equip- 
ments are installed. As the coal is thick, 
it has been possible to introduce heavy 
draft horses, but mules are also used, 
the proportion running about one mule 
to every two horses. There is a disposi- 
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saving the fan. However, explosions are 
not to be expected; the coal is free from 
gas in the beds worked and there is 
enough water to keep the dusts from be- 
ing explosive in character. Moreover, the 
low percentage of hydrocarbons makes 
the dusts less explosive. _ 

The tipples are remarkably low and 
simple. They are not built for screen- 
ing. No devices guard against the break- 
age of the coal, which seems to sell 
without regard to its physical condition. 
The preparations of the coal is all done 
within the mine. The excellence of this 
preparation is evidenced by the absence 
of any unsightly piles of bone coal along 
the railroad tracks. 


MINING METHODS 


The Pittsburgh bed is frequently mined 
without shooting. Black blasting powder 
is used for almost all coal shots in the 
Big bed, whereas carbonite is used almost 
exclusively in the Sewickley and both 
dynamite and carbonite are employed to 
dislodge rock. 

Another interesting feature is to be 
found in the large quantities of long 
props used to support the brittle roof. 
These are 9 or 10 ft. long and measure 
at least 4% in. in diameter at the small 
end, and, if of soft wood, at least 5% in.; 





_ View AT STABLE, SHOWING EXCELLENT CONDITION OF MIXED STOCK 


but in some places electric and com- 
pressed-air haulage are used. 

In order to put in a safe signaling 
system, the Consolidation Coal Company 
has in some places installed engines and 
dynamos running at an electric pressure 
of 110 volts. However, a stock of elec- 
tric batteries is kept in charge in case 
the signaling dynamo should bfeak down. 
The fans of the region are large and of 
slow-speed type, usually arranged for 
forcing air into the mines, set clear of the 
shafts or drifts they serve, but connected 
by fragile ducts, which on an explosion 
occurring would be blown to pieces, thus 


reckoning only, of course, the diameter 
of the prop beneath the bark. These 
props are usually stacked on end. They 
frequently rot where they touch the 
ground and to protect them they are 
sometimes dumped indiscriminately and 
more rarely, laid in crossed piles to dry. 
They are not usually laid as in other 
fields after the manner of corded wood, 
in such a manner that air cannot circulate 
around them. Corded props rot freely 
along their full length. As the props cost 
from 14 to 1&c. f.o.b. mine and serve for 
the extraction of an average of 3.3 tons, 
the propping of the roof consequently 
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consumes no less than 4'%4c. of the ton- 
nage cost of the coal. In the Tyson 


bed, long posts are used, being cut to 
size in the mine as required. 

Some attempt has been made by the 
Consolidation Coal Company to recover 





DUMPING COAL FROM THE C. & P. R. R. IN BARGES 
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salvage rate will be. Some permanent 
timbering has been creosoted. 

There is but littlhe machine digging; 
only 44 machine-pick diggers and 3 elec- 
tric chain machines being installed in the 
whole district. They are used wholly in 
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100-ft.centers. Roads are laid in the cross- 
cuts. This manner of driving the rooms, 
together with the absence of gas makes 
it possible to work several men in a 


single room, some working at the breast 
and some in the very lengthy crosscuts 





BARGES LOADED WITH COAL ON CUMBERLAND CANAL 








Props ARE, FOR THE Most PART, SHIPPED 


the timber used to support chamber 
roofs, but it cannot be considered suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the proportion § re- 
covered does not exceed 8 per cent. The 
amount drawn from the newly opened 
Tyson longwall may prove quite large but 
it is premature ‘to anticipate what the 


GEORGES CREEK REGION 


In By RAIL 


heading and room driving and not in 
“nillaring” as pillar robbing is here 
termed. 


Rooms ARE Quite NARROW 


The method of mining now in use is by 
a series of rooms 15 ft. wide, placed at 


THE Roor BEING 


FISSsURED DEMANDS MucH TIMBER 


J 
- 
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THE TIMBER IS USUALLY STORED ON END TO PREVENT ROTTING 


between the rooms. The nature of the 
normal projection can be clearly seen in 
the illustration. It is remarkable that 
in this—one of the oldest mining sec- 
tions in the United States—there is the 
least evidence of the loose-ended waste- 
fulness in operation found in nearly all 
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coalfields, especially in the older ones. 
The mines are models of uptodate con- 
servation in a field worked by miners, 
who brought up to wasteful methods, 
must have resisted lining up to the more 
conservative methods of mining. 

The Tyson bed is largely worked as 
subsidiary to the Big bed below, the 
coal being run to the Big bed track by 
chutes, either in the mine or outside. 
These chutes are arranged to have such 
an excessive fall that storage is provided 
in them. Thus the coal arrives from the 
chutes in the large cars used in the Big 
bed. About 9 per cent. of the coal mined 
in the Georges Creek region is trans- 
ported by the South Cumberland canal, to 
which it is hauled by the Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania railroad. 

Toward the southern part of the field, 
now almost entirely worked out, long 
gravity planes were used for lowering 
loads of coal and raising empty cars. But 
these have given place to long engine 
hoists hauling coal out of steeply inclined 
slopeways to tipples on the level of the 
outcropping measures, situated on the 
flanks of the field. 


MINERS ARE A SUPERIOR CLASS 


The coal of this field is worked en- 
tirely by miners, who are the descendants 
of the English, Scotch and Welsh miners 
who immigrated here many years past. 
It is entirely a nonunion field, but con- 
sidering the thickness of the coal and the 
ease with which it is mined the rate of 
63c. per long ton is eminently fair. The 
Consolidation Coal Company has no com- 
pany houses but owns nearly all the 
land on which the employees live. Any 
employee can lease for $2 to $5 a year 
enough land for a home with a liberal 
curtilege for truck farming. This lease 
lasts five years. If the company does not 
desire to renew the contract, it pays for 
all improvements at its own price or at a 
price to be determined by arbitrators 
chosen by the company and the tenant 
and by a third arbritrator chosen by the 
other two. If the tenant is still not satis- 
fied, the terms of the lease permit him 
to appeal to the county courts. The 
houses built on this leasing system are 
not lined up simply in serried rows of 
uniform plan and color, but are designed 
and placed to suit the whims of the 
many owners; they are kept clean and 
orderly, the tenants delighting in cultivat- 
ing the pretty flower gardens with which, 
in nearly every case, the fronts of the 
houses are graced. 

I desire to express my acknowledg- 
ments to H. V. Hesse, general manager, 
and R. A. Walter, chief engineer, of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, from whom 
much of this information was derived. 





Don’t use discharge pipes or water 
pipes of any kind for air lines if it can 
be avoided. The scale will block the air 
ports. If so used, the scale should first 
be loosened or blown out thoroughly. 
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Developing a New Field in 
Iowa 


By CARL SCHOLz.* 


Through the construction of a line 
from Des Moines to Allerton, 68 miles 
south, the Rock Island Railway is de- 
veloping the largest unworked coal area 
in Iowa and what appears from the drill- 
ing to be the most compact body of 
clean coal that ever existed in the State. 
A conservative estimate indicates that 
at least 200,000,000 tons of coal, lying 
less than 400 ft. below the surface, will 
be available for transportation, 

The only reason for delay in this 
development was the high cost of rail- 
road construction. The new line, in 
connection with the recent purchase of 
the St. Paul & Des Moines Railroad by 
the Rock Island, will result in a con- 
siderable coal development near the south- 
ern end of the new line. This link will con- 
nect the coal mines with a very desirable 
market on the northern end, where Mason 
City, with its two cement plants and a 
number of tile and clay industries, is a 
large and steady consumer of coal. 

One of the important developments in 
this coalfield has been started by the 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Company, 
which holds about 4500 acres of valuable 
coal land in this field. 


DEVELOPMENT TO BE FINISHED NExT 
SPRING. 


The construction on shaft No. 1 has 
been started, so that the mine develop. 
ment will be complete by the time the 
rails reach the new properties next 
spring. 

Shaft No. 1 is located about 2 miles 
south of Dallas or 35 miles south of Des 
Moines. The mine yard will parallel tne 
main track and will have a capacity 
of 75 loads and empties. Scales will 
be provided at both ends of the yard to 
weigh empties before loading; it is also 
the intention of the company to weigh 
the loaded cars before they are switched 
to the north or south bound track. 

The tipple will be of steel, equipped 
with screens to make four sizes of coal. 
There is a storage bin.of 400-tons capa- 
city, so located as to permit the loading 
of the smaller sizes of coal from this 
bin into box cars. A separate box-car 
loader will be installed for the loading 
of lump coal. 

All buildings will be of steel and fire- 
proof construction. It is now planned 
to install an electric hoist-which will be 
automatic in operation once the starting 
lever is put in the proper position. The 
acceleration, slow down and stop will be 
entirely automatic, including the dumping 
operation. While it may seem unusual 
to provide for electric hoisting at a mine 





_ *President, Rock Island Coal Company, La- 
Salle street station, Chicago, Ill. 
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where steam is generated, the saving in 
wages and fuel, the better control of 
dumping, and the absence of risk from 
over-winding justifies the installation 
of such a plant. 

A 500-kw. generator furnishes the 
power for the hoist and the other motors, 
including power for haulage and under- 
cutting. 


SHAFT LINED WITH REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE FRAME 


The shaft will be lined with a rein- 
forced concrete frame of a new design 
on which a patent has been granted. 
This shaft lining, including the concret- 
ing and steel guides, costs about 15 per 
cent. more than the ordinary wood lin- 
ing. The shaft has a depth of 175 feet. 

The second outlet to the mine is a 
slope on a pitch of 1 to 34. It will be 
timbered with steel beams and divided 
in the center with an air-tight partition; 
one side will be used as a travelingway 
and the other for the airway. Under- 
ground workings are planned for a capa- 
city of 2000 tons per day. 

A machine shop will be provided for 
the necessary repairs and a bath-house 
will enable employees to change their 
clothing before entering the mine and 
upon their return to daylight. 

On account of the distance from any 
settlements, the coal company will erect 
a mining town for the convenience of 
its employees. 








Mine Rollers 


A rope roller which will not roll is 
worse than none at all. Where the grade 
is steep and even, a rope will not wear 
the ties appreciably when the rollers are 
omitted. On a 24-per cent. grade, it has 
been noted that where the grade was 
even, ties remained intact. But trifling 
Geviations in grade resulted in the groov- 
ing of the ties. 

If the grade is lower than or conforms 
to the shape which a rope suspended be- 
tween the top of the hill and the first car 
would assume at a normal tension, the 
rope will not wear on the ties at all. 
Sometimes it would be well to so adjust a 
rope-grade. Such a plane would give a 
quick getaway, and a slackening pull at 
the end of the run. This, in the case of a 
gravity plane, is better than an even 
grade, especially if the change in slope is 
carefully calculated, so as to make the 
change regular, with no sudden alteration 
in grade at any point. 

Grades in timber entries should be duly 
considered. If wood rollers are used, the 
Stalling of a roller while the rope is run- 
ning may cause a mine fire. The same 
may be caused by the rope running on a 
tie. The only safe plan is to arrange that 
the rope is evenly supported by the ties 
or the rollers, and iron rollers should be 
used in every case. 
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Government Regulation of Coal Prices 


When we realize that during the past 
50 years, the production of coal in the 
United States has increased from 15,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000 tons; we will 
wonder how it has been possible to make 
such phenomenal progress. 

There is a saying in the coal business 
that itis: either a “feast or a famine.” 
The coal man is either a prince or a 
pauper, but taking everything into con- 
sideration, say for a period of 10 years, 
a-well managed coal company is able to 
show a fair average earning capacity. 

One bad feature of the industry is, 
that when there is plenty of money in 
the business and the prices are abnormal, 
many inexperienced people start mining 
coal. This brings about a reaction and 
extremely low prices. 


CoaAL PRoFITs HAVE VARIED 


During the past decade, the profit on 
a ton of coal has varied all the way 
from nothing to five dollars. When the 
prices are high, some coal companies try 
to make every dollar they can, and get 
out every pound of coal that can be pro- 
duced, regardless of the safety of the 
men employed in the mines. When they 
are not making money, or, in fact, losing 
money, it is absolutely impossible for 


By John H. Jones * 


It is suggested that much 
good would result from es- 
tablishing a maximum and 
amuumum price at which 
coal can be sold, and then 
basing the miner’s wages 
lt 


on the selling price. 
also advocated that a law 
be passed taxing all the coal 
mines in the United States, 
so as to provide for the fam- 
thes of miners who are 


kalled. 





*President, Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Com- 


pany, Pittsburg, Penn. 
which it could be sold, and basing the 
miners’ wages on the selling price ? Make 
the minimum price of coal high enough 
to permit the producer of coal to use 
every means known to prevent accidents 
and conserve coal. 

If it was shown to the buyer of coal 
that every cent, below a reasonable price 





loss to the operators of this country of 
more money than the total amount they 
receive from this company for coal. 


A Law TAXING ALL CoAL MINES 


I also believe that a law should be 
passed, taxing all the coal mines in the 
United States, which money should be 
administered for the purpose of paying, 
to the miner’s family, a sum equal to 
the wages he would receive, in case of his 
death in or around the mines, or to pay 
his regular wages, in case of an accident 
which would prevent him from earning 
a livelihood thereafter. 

There is no more horrible fear, to a 
miner, than the fear of an accident after 


‘he goes down into the mine, and the 


further fear that his wife and children 
may be left without means of support, 
and that his children, in all probability, 
will not receive the education they should 
have. This is a serious question and one 
that should be carefully weighed by all 
of our legislators. 


A LAW FOR THE REGULATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


A proper law for the regulation of the 
selling of coal, and a proper law for the 
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A New VIEW OF THE MARIANNA TIPPLE AND WASHER. THIS PLANT IS THE PRIDE OF THE PITTSBURG-BUFFALO COAL CoM- 


PANY AND IS PROBABLY THE Most MODERN COAL 
PRELIMINARY DEVELOPMENT WorK AT MARIANNA Cost MORE 


the operator to spend the necessary 
amount to make his mines as safe as they 
should be. 


A MAXIMUM AND A MINIMUM PRICE 


In view of this situation, would it not 
be better to have Governmental regula- 
tion in the selling price of coal, establish- 
ing a maximum and a minimum price at 


paid for coal, was stained with the blood 
of some poor miner, and thereby robbed 
the widows and orphans of the proper 
means of sustenance, as well as the 
means of educating their children, I do 
not believe that they would try to break 
the price, as a certain big railroad did a 
few months ago by securing their coal for 
five cents a ton less, which means a 


INSTALLATION IN AMERICA. 


THE EQUIPMENT AND 
THAN $1,000,000 


administration of a fund to take care of 
the miner, himself, in case of an acci- 
dent which would disable him, temporarily 
or permanently, or in case of fatal acci- 
dent, care for his widow and orphans, 
will eliminate many of the anxieties of 
the business, and will do justice to the 
miners, the operators, and to the public 
generally. 
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Gas Producer Development 


Near Saarbrticken, Germany, there is a 
gas-producer plant which is operated on 
mine refuse, containing only 20 per cent. 
of good coal and averaging over 60 per 
cent. ash. The fuel used is composed 
largely of roof slabs from a local bitum- 
inous mine. 

The generators are of the type known 
as the Jahns “ring” producer. This pro- 
ducer is characterized by having several 
combustion chambers, which come suc- 
cessively into operation as gas genera- 
tors after a preparatory period of gas ex- 
pulsion and distillation. | Furthermore, 
the arrangement is such that the products 
of distillation have to pass through large 
beds of highly incandescent fuel on their 
way to the gas main, so that the power 
gas contains only such tar vapors as do 
not decompose in contact with the glow- 
ing coal, and which can therefore be 
considered as permanent. 

Fig. 1 shows a plan and sectional ele- 
vation of a “ring’’ producer having four 
chambers, each of which can be con- 
nected with the main at will. Each 
chamber is also joined at top and bottom 
through the passages R and C, respec- 
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by means of an exhauster and passed 
through a scrubber and sawdust cleaner. 
The gas obtained at the Saarbrticken plant 
is used under steam boilers and in gas 
engines. No trouble is experienced with 
the engines, of which there are about 
1800 h.p. in use. 


A PrRopUCER BURNING LIGNITE 


Another form of producer, interesting 
because of its possible bearing on Ameri- 
can needs and development, is the small 
double-zone suction type in common use 
through Germany for burning brown-coal 
briquets. This brown coal closely cor- 
responds to some varieties of American 
lignite. 
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dried to a moisture content of 11 to 14 
per cent., and briquetted without using a 
binder. The entire output of the mine 
is used in this way and the gas obtained 
drives gas engines for generating elec- 
tric power. 





Painting Mine Survey Stations 


The indistinctness with which engi- 
neers’ centers and bench marks are 
painted on the roof and ribs in coal mines, 
would largely be corrected were slaked 
lime used in place of white lead as a 
pigment. The lime must be well slaked 
or it will burn the brush. The objec- 
tions to lime are the greater weight to be 
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Fic. 2. SHOWING SECTIONAL VIEW OF DoUBLE-ZONE SUCTION TYPE OF PRODUGER 


A at the in- 
walls. The 


tively, with the vertical flue 
tersection of the partition 
passages B and C can be opened and 
closed separately. One or more cham- 
bers may be in the gasification stage, and 
therefore connected with the main, at the 
same time. The remaining chambers, 
which are in preparation, discharge 
through the passages B into the flue A, 
and thence through the passages C into 
or under the combustion zone of the pro- 
ducing chambers. Circulation is aided by 
a steam injector in the upper part of 
the passage A, and the gas is drawn off 





Notr—Abstract from Bulletin No. 4 of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, entitled, “Features of 
Producer Gas Power Plant Development in 
Europe,” by R. H. Fernald. : 


A sectional view of such a plant is 
shown in Fig. 2. The gas is taken off 
from a point about midway in the hight 
of the producer and the fire burns 
from both top and bottom toward the 
central zone. Air for combustion is ad- 
mitted through the charging hopper and 
also through the ash-pit, if necessary. 
These plants require but little attention 
beyond filling the hoppers; possibly less 
than the average producer using anthra- 
cite. 


A plant of this description is located 
at Ftirstenburg, about a mile from a 
large brown-coal mine. The coal, which 
contains approximately 55 per cent. water 
as it comes from the mine, is ground, 


carried and the change of condition, 
which takes place as it begins to set, of- 
ten changing a too liquid mixture to one 
that is too stiff. These are the advant- 
ages: A legible mark of an intense white 
which will last for years, which is scarce- 
ly dimmed by smoke, and the use of a ma- 
terial which can be found in almost any 
plant and which costs but little. Some 
people prefer to add salt to the water in 
which the lime is slaked. Whiting does 
not appear to be preferable to lime. If 
possible, it would be well to repaint the 
lime marks after a few minutes’ time 
have elapsed, with the idea of making 
them more strong and more prominent, 
but this is not by any means necessary. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
‘designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
‘pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Looking Ahead 


A machine works best after some use 
lens 
likewise true in the case of CoAL AGE— 


when the individual parts fit snug. 


we will give you a broader, better paper 
as we go along. Do not interpret this as 
an apology for the present or any early 
issue, but rather consider it a promise to 
provide a coal journal that will set its 
own standards and never be content to 
measure up by what others have done. 

Coal men do not write as often or as 
much as those engaged in other indus- 
tries. Our idea is to cultivate your taste 
along this line, and encourage you to dis- 
cuss the problems that confront the in- 
dustry at large. No effort spent in this 
work will be wasted, for it is one field 
where you reap in full proportion to what 
you sow. 

There are men who pride themselves 
on their ability to maintain unbroken 
silence; they look wise and say, “I never 
talk!” What would happen if we all fol- 
lowed this same plan? Where did they 
get their basic information? The laws 
of gravity, the principles of electricity, 
and in fact, all science would be “Greek” 
to them if the great minds of the past 
had been so indifferent to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

Reverting to this initial issue of CoAL 
AGE and the numbers that are soon to 
follow, you will observe that practically 
all of the matter published has been pre- 
The first of Mr. 
anthracite 


pared exclusively for us. 
Conner’s articles, comparing 
and bituminous mining methods, is on 
another page. No engineer in America 
has had a more extended experience in 
the two main classes of coal mining, and 
we are sure that all our readers who fol- 
low his remarks will be benefited. 
These articles by Mr. Conner form only 
one series of many that have already 
been arranged for: Electricity in coal 
mining; safety precautions; mine explo- 
sions; mechanical ventilators; mining 
machinery; preparation of coal, and vari- 
ous phases of general mining practice are 
subjects that will be handled immediately 


in great detail. 


Perhaps the most valuable feature of 
CoAL AGe during this first year will be 
the descriptive articles dealing with oper- 
ations in.each of the important fields in 
America and Europe. Unless crowded 
out by something more urgent, one of 
these articles will appear each week. The 
first of the series, that published in this 
initial issue, describes the Georges Creek 
region in Maryland. This field is one 
of the oldest in America, and is well 
suited as a leader. In some instances 
these general articles will be prepared 
by members of our editorial staff; how- 
ever, present arrangements indicate that 
the greater number of these local descrip- 
tions will be written by well known engi- 
neers identified with active practice in the 
particular field described. 

We might fill a page here outlining our 
plans, but we know that you want the 
realization, not the anticipation. The be- 
ginning of your realization is the paper 
here before you. Much in the way of 
style and scope has been reserved for the 
issues immediately succeeding; we want 
to please you and we have our ears to 
the ground, listening for any suggestions 
that you will be kind enough to make. 








Reciprocity in Coal 

Canada’s refusal to sustain the Laurier 
government in its reciprocity arrangement 
with the United States must be regarded 
as the outcome of a complex series of 
factors. Not only the economic side of 
the agreement, but also many purely po- 
litical influences were at work to produce 
the result. The trade aspects of reciproc- 
ity were, therefore, by no means the only 
ones that led to its defeat. Nevertheless 
they had their effect, and the coal ques- 
tion was probably as influential as any 
in turning opinion against the agreement. 
Particularly in Nova Scotia and the 
Northwest did this issue figure. 

The agreement with Canada provided 
for the admission of American bitumin- 
ous coal, such as would not pass through 
a three-quarter-inch screen, into Canada 
at 45c. per ton, while Canadian coal, 


siack or culm, such as would pass 
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through a half-inch screen was to be ad- 
mitted to the United States at a 15c. rate. 
The change proposed was certainly not 
extreme, The existing rate on American 
coal entering Canada was only 53c., while 
imports for last year were about 5,700,- 
000 tons and yielded $3,000,000 of cus- 
toms duties. 

It was estimated that the amount of 
duties remitted under the arrangement 
would be only about $450,000. As for 
the Canadian coal to be admitted to the 
United States, the change proposed was 
trifling and would not have altered ex- 
isting conditions of competitoin largely. 
Why this moderate alteration in duties 
should have 


on either side aroused 


opposition is not easy to understand, 
but was 
only in the sections of Canada which pro- 


duce coal, but elsewhere. 


reference made to it not 


The real cause of the difficulty appears 
to have been found in the belief that a 
change in rates would lead to an altera- 
tion in the distribution of freight. Ca- 
nadian railroad managers ‘were almost 
morbid in their fear that changes in the 
tariff would result in diverting the carry- 
ing trade from an east and west line into 
north and south channels, thereby giving 
business to American shipping on the 
Great Lakes and the coast as well as to 
American roads connecting with Canadian 
points, at the expense of Canadian trans- 
portation lines. 

In the case of coal, as in that of other 
commodities, it was apparent that the 
consuming public of Canada was desirous 
that the advantages of reciprocity should 
be realized. The reciprocity arrangement 
would have tended to cut the rates for 
coal to some extent at quite a number of 
points, or at all events would have oper- 
ated to restrict the control of the market 
by local dealers. Prices are high in Can- 
ada for nearly all consumable goods, and 
{here were many persons who regarded 
the reciprocity arrangement as essentially 
a plan to admit cheaper articles from a 
country where they could be more eas- 
ily produced. 

This was a curious parallel to the simi- 
lar point of view which existed in many 
parts of the United States. It is not likely 
that the reductions made in the agree- 
ment either on coal or other articles would 
have altered prices much, but Canadians 
saw that the natural tendency of the re- 
ciprocity undertaking would have been 
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toward a still freer interchange under the 
terms of other agreements that might be 
negotiated later on. ‘Unrestricted recip- 
rocity,” which Sir Wilfred Laurier frank- 
ly said had been asked for by the United 
States on a list of articles including the 
products of mines, was feared by them as 
a possibility. 

This fear is one that is undoubtedly 
likely to be warranted by future events. 
Influenced as it was by the extraneous 
factors already referred to, the Canadian 
election cannot be accepted as a truthful 
of Canada’s attitude toward 
Canada 


indication 
closer trade with this country. 
needs to admit our coal and other mine 
products at many points along the border 
at lower tariff rates as much as we need 
to admit hers. 

There is reason to believe that the 
defeat of reciprocity will 
have been only a temporary check in 
the 
between the two countries, though the 


prove to 


development of trade relations 
election results may defer closer com- 


mercial union for a considerable time. 








Pollution of Mine Waters 


The Health Laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania expressly exempt the waste from 
mines and tanneries from restrictive leg- 
islation. It has been found on bacterio- 
logical examination by the Department of 
Health of that State that the bacillus ty- 
phosus (the bacillus of typhoid), the ba- 
cillus anthracis (that of anthrax), and the 
bacillus coli (the amiable bacillus inhabit- 
ing the colon) are destroyed by infusions 
of mine water. It may be that the presence 
of hydric and ferric sulphates in the wa- 
ters of the mining regions of Pennsylva- 
nia gives the inhabitants of those regions 
their recognized relative immunity from 
consumption. 

It is well to recognize that the red- 
ness of mine water is not at all due to 
the presence of sulphuric acid, which is 
almost colorless. Streams are not, as is 
often stated, “red with sulphur.” The 
impurity which reddens the creeks and 
coats the rocks and which has a char- 
acteristic ocherous color, is ferric hydrate. 

The iron pyrites, in the presence of 
oxygen and water, break up into ferric 
hydrate and hydric sulphate. The form- 
er is quite harmless; the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture in a recent bulletin terming it 
a fertilizer. Even unneutralized by earthy 
oxides, the sulphuric acid is not wholly 
harmful. Free sulphuric acid, as also free 
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sulphur, has been used as a fertilizing 
agent and has value when the soil is de- 
The presence of 
limestone causes the sulphuric acid to 


ficient in such elements. 
turn to calcium sulphate or gypsum, 
So that 
in small quantities, as can well be seen, 
the sulphuric acid and ferric sulphate 
work no harm to the farmer and are not 


which is harmless to vegetation. 


undesirable components of such river wa- 
ter as is not being used for drinking or 
washing purposes, and may serve in some 
quantities to make waters, otherwise 
dangerous, safe. 

And indeed, sulphur is an essential 
constituent of albumen, to be found in 
the cells of all plants, and it appears 
to have been present as part of vegetable 
life from Paleozic ages to the present. 
The extent to which it is so found is not 
well understood. It is customary in most 
chemical analyses to heat to desiccation 
and to treat the elements and compounds 
driven off before the analysis is taken, as 
water vapor. In this action, volatile sul- 
phur passes off. Emil Wolff, who has 
made into the 


contained in vegetation, has thrown con- 


investigations sulphur 
siderable doubt on the accuracy of his re- 
sults, by the method of analysis which 
he employed, because he took no account 
of sulphur volatilized at low tempera- 
tures. 

Certain greenish weeds seem to pre- 
fer sulphuric waters as a habitat, and 
all vegetation seems able to sustain life, 
with a certain percentage of sulphuric 
acid in the water it imbibes. The water 
receives a treatment by this infusion of 
mine waters similar to that frequently 
employed in purifying plants. 

There are places, it is true, where an 
excess of either sulphuric acid or ferric 
hydrate appears to have killed vegetation, 
and where trees have rotted as a result 
of the injury which has been done to 
them by its presence. Many trees near 
mines are killed, by sulphurous fumes, or 
by the deep burying of their roots in 
mine refuse. However, some have died 
and later rotted as a direct result of mine 
On the other hand, the fertility 
of the banks of the Monongahela, be- 
tween Clarksburg and Fairmont, W. Va., 
bears witness to the fact that quite a 
large amount of mine water does not in- 
vegetation; otherwise the little 
grassy islands in polluted portions of the 
river would not be so universally ap- 
parent. 


water. 


jure 
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A mine fire in the Panther Creek Val- 
ley region, Pennsylvania, burned for 
over fifty years before it was success- 
fully combated. 


When an exceptionally high tempera- 
ture is found at any part of aroad through 
a gob, everything else being in order, and 
ventilation as usual, look at once for a 
gob fire. 


When laying out a haulageroad see 
that it is driven as straight as possible. 
When it is necessary to change the direc- 
tion, use long radii curves, also connect 
cross headings with easy curves. 


The best and most serviceable form of 
air bridge is that cut in the solid. The 
first cost is somewhat high, but experi- 
ence has shown that this form is best 
adapted to withstand the force of ex- 
plosions. It is self-supporting, costs lit- 
tle for repairs and can be easily enlarged 
at small additional cost. 


Experience has shown that one of the 
greatest aids to power-plant economy is 
the frequent and systematic analysis of 
the flue gases given off by the boilers. 
The quantity of carbon monoxide, oxygen 
and carbon dioxide tell accurately the 
quality and quantity of work being done 
by the boilers and the coal. 


Some of the requirements for breaker 
machinery are: 1. Simplicity of con- 
struction, so that experts are not needed 
to run it. 2. Reliability. 3. Construc- 
tion with interchangeable parts so that 
expensive duplicate machinery need not 
be kept on hand. 4. Rigidity of con- 
struction in order to withstand shocks. 


Relative humidity means the quantity 
of moisture in the air as compared with 
the quantity held in suspension when the 
air is saturated. This relation is ex- 
pressed as a percentage. When air is 
saturated the relative humidity is 100 
per cent. Temperature decides the 
amount of moisture necessary to sat- 
urate air. 


The new Mineral Spring breaker of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, at Par- 
sons, Penn., is built entirely of steel, 
concrete, corrugated iron and glass. The 
frame is of steel; the foundation of con- 
crete; 1,169,000 lb. of steel were used in 
its construction. Another unusual fea- 
ture is its large amount of window area. 
It has a capacity of 1500 tons of 
coal per day, and can be operated by 
35 men, 
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If a gob fire is small and easily ac- 
cessible, dig it out and send it to the 
surface in iron cars. If -too large for 
such treatment, the gob must be sealed 
and the fire choked by lack of oxy- 
gen. To do this, erect brick stoppings 
tightly packed with sand. First, build 
a stopping in the return, and fit it out 
with a pipe and tap so that the gas 
may be run off if necessary. Next build 
the intake stopping, thus sealing the 
gob tightly and smothering the fire. 


When tamping holes for electric firing, 
take great care not to cut the wire or 
damage its covering. Allow 8 in. of 
wire for each connection. Many an 
otherwise successful shot has _ been 
spoiled by carelessness in this direction. 
See that you have clean wire ends, free 
from covering, with which to make con- 
nections. If they do not seem bright, 
rub with a knife or stone, then twist 
firmly. Never loop the wires. Never 
allow uncovered joints to touch the 
ground. 


Where the object is to obtain as pure 
a coal as possible, all loading in the 
mines should be done by hand, as this 
allows for the removal of most of the 
impurities at the working face, while 
chute loading sends out a dirty coal, be- 
cause everything brought down by the 
blast is necessarily loaded out. Hand- 
loaded coal in clean anthracite veins 
sometimes sizes as high as 2.3 tons per 
100 cu.ft. of mine-car capacity, while 
chute-loaded run-of-mine often runs as 
low as 1.2 tons. 


Investigations made by the Bureau of 
Mines have shown that the relative 
humidity of the main-return air current 
of a mine is nearly always over 90 per 
cent., no matter what the relative 
humidity of the outside air may be. 
The average relative humidity in the re- 


turns of various coal mines was 
found to be 90.5 per cent. A lower 
humidity was found in the Rocky 


Mountain region where the air outside 
the mines is uniformly dry most of the 
time. 


When furnaces are well adapted to 
the kind of coal to be burned there will 
be little loss of combustible gas. The 
efficiency of combustion of the volatile 
matter in coal depends on the kind of 
furnace used. With a poor furnace and 
poor firing an 18 per cent. volatile coal 
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may give results ten or twelve per cent. 
higher than a 30 per cent. volatile coal. 
The presence of ash in coal lowers the 
heating capacity of the combustible by 
interfering with the circulation of air 
through the fuel and by loss of heat 
while fires are being cleaned. 


An ordinary miner’s lamp will go out 
in the presence of a small amount of 
carbon dioxide, if the oxygen of the air 
is reduced to as low as 17% per cent. 
In cases where a mine is sealed up to 
extinguish a fire, if the sealing is suffi- 
ciently tight, the oxygen is soon reduced 
below this figure; but if the sealing is 
not tight, the fire may smoulder on, until 
the opening of the mine brings a fresh 
supply of oxygen and it then breaks out 
again. The only reliable data on which 
to decide the time for opening a sealed 
mine is that furnished by careful analy- 
ses of the mine gases. 


To insure the comparatively safe 
robbing of pillars the following points 
should be observed: 1. Make all skips 
as short as possible. 2. Do not allow 
skips to meet. 3. Keep all skips regu- 
lar and not too wide. 4. Take out the 
timbering as soon as possible after the 
skips are finished. 5. Use an abund- 
ance of timbering. 6. Avoid a multipli- 
city of small pillars or small skips finish- 
ing simultaneously. 7. Guard against 
heavy falls, which are apt to send ac- 
cumulations of firedamp out into the 
roadways. 8. Use only safety lamps. 
9. Employ only the most experienced 
and trustworthy men for the drawing of 
timbers. 


The stone-dust method of laying dust 
in coal mines consists in throwing finely 
crushed shale dust on the ribs and tim- 
bers of passageways and scattering it 
over the floor. Wherever coal dust is 
visible, more shale is thrown on. It is 
also placed on boards fastened to the 
timbers over roadways, and on swinging 
canvas shelves. The dust so placed is 
thrown into the air at each blast and 
extinguishes the flame. This method is 
especially recommended for mines where 
it is not advisable to wet the roof, or in 
coalfields where water is scarce. The 
lengwall field of northern Illinois, where 
the floor is composed of shale which is 
constantly rising and falling in small 
quantities, thus covering the coal dust, 
has not had an explosion in 40 years. In 
Colorado and New Mexico adobe dust 
and sand are used in place of shale. 
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Motor Haulage 


What weight of motor will be required 
to haul a trip of ten cars, carrying a load 
of three tons each up a grade, assuming 
a coefficient of friction of 0.03 and a 
coefficient of traction of 0.18, the tan- 
gent of the angle of inclination of the 
track being 0.02619? 

ANTHRACITE. 

The contents of 10 cars weigh 10 * 
6,000 Ib. — 60,000 lb. The 10 empty 
cars are assumed to weigh 10 « 2000 
lb. = 20,000 Ib. The gross weight, 
therefore, is 80,000 lb. Now the tangent 
of angle of inclination of track = 


0.02619; hence the angle as deduced 
from the tables is 1 deg. 30 min. 
The frictional coefficient is always 


figured as a percentage of the weight 
of the body when on a level. When 
running vertically the friction will be 
zero because the wheels will not re- 
volve or slide on the track. Inter- 
mediately the friction will equal the 
product of the weight of the body to- 
gether with the frictional coefficient and 
the cosine of the slope. 

Consequently the frictional resistance 
of the cars will equal 80,000 « 0.03 
cos. 1 deg. 30 min. Cos. 1 deg. 30 min. 
equals 0.99966, so that the resistance of 
the cars equals 2399.2 pounds. ; 

The drawbar pull needed for the ele- 
vation of the cars without regard to 
friction equals the weight of the cars 
multiplied by sin. 1 deg. 30 min.; or 
equals 80,000 0.02618 (for sin. 1 deg. 
30 min. = 0.02618) = 2094.40 pounds. 

But if the motor weighs W Ib., being 
on the same grade, it will have a resis- 
tance to downward motion to overcome 
equal to W X sin. 1 deg. 30 min. = W 
0.02618 lb. Adding up resistances, we 
have, 2399.2 + 2094.4+ W x 0.02618 = 
4493.6 + W x 0.02618. 

We have assumed that the tractional 
coefficient given is the excess coefficient 
of traction after allowance has been 
made for the friction of the motor it- 
self, running on a level. It must be 
remembered that whatever journal or 
other friction the motor may have, is 
taken up by the electrical power and 
does not effect in any way the tractional 
ability of the engine so far as adhesion 
to the rails is concerned. The frictional 
coefficient of the motor conceived as a 
tractive engine is but small compared 
with the whole friction of the motor con- 
sidered as a power engine and its self- 
resistance to its own traction is solely 





a track- and not a track- and journal- 
resistance as in the case of the cars. 
To overcome these resistances there 
is the friction cf the motor on the rails. 
The coefficient of resistance is reduced 
in proportion to the cosine of the angle 
of inclination and is therefore 0.18 
0.99966 — 0.17994; therefore, the trac- 
tive pull will equal 0.17994W. Hence, 
0.17994W = 4493.6 + 0.02618W. 

Therefore, 0.15376W = 4493.6, or W 
= 29,224 lb., about 14% tons. 

It would seem that 15 tons would be 
an amply heavy motor because the tractive 
coefficient given is low for a sanded mine- 
rail, and the rolling friction of the 
equipment is almost twice what it should 
be, and it is assumed that the weight is 
being calculated for the maximum grade 
the motor will have to climb. The trac- 
tive coefficient is usually taken at 0.25. 

On easy grades it is customary to 
assume that the frictional and _ trac- 
tional coefficients are unaffected by the 
grade and that the gravitational resis- 
tance equals the weight of the train and 
motor multiplied by the tangent of track 
inclination; the sine and tangent for 
small angles being nearly equal; there- 
fore a short solution for this same prob- 
lem is as follows: 

The frictional resistance of motor and 
cars weighing in all 80,000 + W, = 
(80,000 + W) x 0.03 lb. The gravita- 
tional resistance = 80,000 « 0.02619 Ib. 
The traction = W x 0.18 pounds. 

Therefore, W & 0.18 = (80,000 + W) 
< 0.03 + 80,000 x 0.02619. 

Therefore, Wx 0.15= 4495.2. W= 
29,968 Ib. It will be seen that the short 
solution for a low-grade serves every 
practical purpose. 








Prevention of Squeeze 


If a butt-heading, from which rooms 
have been driven and the pillars drawn, 
is under squeeze and it is considered 
advisable to support the same with 
chocks, where should these be set, and 
why ? FOREMAN. 

The chocks should be placed, as far 
as is possible, in all the necks of the 
rooms, over which the squeeze has trav- 
eled. They should be placed so that the 
outer edges of the chocks are flush with 
the breaking edge of the wing pillar, as in 
the accompanying figure. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this being a preferred ar- 
rangement. 

1. There is more movement of the 
roof and floor and more compression 


at the breaking edge of the 
than anywhere else, so that (a) the 
chock is more surely brought into 
action (for a chock cannot be driven 
so tight that it will uphold the roof when 
it is first put in, and the sustaining 
strength becomes greater the more the 
chock is squeezed); (b) the chock is 
put at a point where it can aid the 
pillar in the most effectual manner. If 
the pillar is not thus aided, its edges 
will be broken; their power for resist- 
ance being thus destroyed, the rest of 
the pillar will be more heavily bur- 
dened. The squeeze will move forward 
from the edge to the “heart of the pillar. 
The placing of the chock should be such 
as to preserve all the powers of resist- 
ance of the coal. A squeeze usually 
advances by crushing off the edges con- 
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tinuously till the pillar is so much re- 
duced that it can no longer offer an ef- 
fectual resistance. 

2. When the chocks are so disposed, 
there will be no difficulty in finding an 
opportunity of building other chocks 
should they be needed. If set near the 
heading, further chocking cannot be at- 
tempted without removing a portion of 
the rib. 

3. The arrangement of chocks shown 
furnishes an opportunity to inspect the 
progress of the squeeze, to determine its 
menace to workings on the advance and 
to point out the need of further reinforce- 
ment. 

The accompanying figure shows a sec- 
tion XY across the wing and chain pillars 
in the above plan, with all the dimen- 
sions enlarged. The major enlargement 
of dimensions is in the vertical direction 
so as to make the curvatures and result- 
ant inequalities of pressure the more 
manifest. 
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Post Setting in a Squeezed 
Heading 


It is purposed to place lines of posts 
along the sides of a heading sub- 
jected to squeeze. What precautions 
should be taken in setting the posts when 
the underclay is soft? Risks W. 

Ans.—The posts should be set slightly 
leaning toward the center of the haulway 
Cit. if 12 ft. or 1 ft. in 16’ft.);'so that 
when the underclay is squeezed out from 
beneath the coal, the post will be forced 
into a more nearly vertical position. If 
the squeeze is quite severe, both wing 
and chain pillars will be affected and the 
posts should slope-toward one another 

_from the opposing sides of the heading. 
Where this is not attended to, the push 
of the clay on the post or its flow be- 
neath it, soon loosens it, so that it falls 
back against the rib. Should the pres- 
sure be considerable, the use of a notched 
cap is to be commended. 








POSTING IN CREEPING HEADINGS 


Occasions have occurred when all the 
heading posts, originally set truly verti- 
cal, have been upset by reason of an in- 
crease in squeeze, so that it was finally 
necessary to remove them. Inasmuch as 
such posts are likely to be knocked down 
by a derailed trip, if set in a haulageway, 
it is necessary to spike a plank from post 
to post, at the level of the widest meas- 
urement of the car used for carriage of 
coal or rock. It must be remembered that 
‘a squeeze by disturbing the track is liable 
to make derailments frequent. (See il- 
lustration above.) 








Sewer Pipe Laying 


In the laying of sewer pipe, which 
end of the pipe should be up-grade and 
why? 

M. E. B. 

Should there be any leakage at the 
joints of a sewer line either through the 
cement-mortar or in the breaks, due to 
inefficient cementing, or because the sewer 
has been laid without filling the joints, 
those leaks will be of least consequence 
if the bells are turned upward, because 
the flow of water will not be toward the 
bell, and the water will have to pass up- 
ward to get out of the line. Should any 
water be passing through the ditch dur- 
ing the laying of the pipe, this water will 
be apt to wash out the cement if the bells 
are turned down-grade, favoring the es- 
cape of the liquid. 
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It will be noted that all sewer pipe 
“specials,” wyes, teés, double-wyes, and 
crosses have bells on the branch lines. 
These bells would have to be broken off, 
should it be decided to reverse the ac- 
cepted method of tile-laying when the 
branch is being laid. For it can be seen 
in the illustration, that however the main 
line may be jointed, the segments of the 
branch must have their bells uphill un- 
less the first bell is broken off, for it 
points in that direction. All the wyes have 
their branches leading away from the 
bell of the straight line. If the bell on 
that line is downhill, those wyes must 
lead uphill, for they lead in the opposite 
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direction to the position of bell on the 
main. Therefore water traveling in the 
branch will actually have to enter the 
main, when a standard wye is used, in 
the opposite direction to that of the water 
of the main channel, if the bells are 
clumsily disposed downhill. Where 
branches are to be provided, this latter 
argument is of predominating force, yet 
it is not likely to occur to the workmen 
engaged in laying straight pipe till a long 
string has been mislaid. 

Fig. 1 shows a side view or elevation 
of the correct arrangement of pipe and 
socket, together with an arrow exhibiting 
the circuitous route by which water can 
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pass from the pipe to the surface, if the 
jointing material is faulty or not water- 
proof. 

Fig. 2 is the side view or elevation of 
an incorrect arrangement of pipe and 
socket, with an arrow showing how the 
escape of water from the line is facili- 
tated by the poor judgment shown in 
laying the line in the manner indicated. 

Fig. 3 shows a view from above or 
plan of a main line and tee branch. The 
lines are both correctly laid. 

Fig. 4 is the plan of a main line wrong- 
ly laid and a tee branch leading there- 
from. As there is a bell on the branch 
from the tee, the side line cannot be 
laid with joints reversed, unless that bell 
or one on the line pipe of the branch be 
knocked off. 

Fig. 5 shows a plan of the main line 
and wye branch as they should be laid. 
It exhibits by means of an arrow how the 
stream from the branch is compelled to 
turn to a course inclined 45 deg. to the 
course of the main current. 

Fig. 6 shows what would be the out- 
come of trying to connect a wye branch to 
a main line which had been thought- 
lessly built with bells reversed. The 
stream coming down the branch woutd be 
obliged (1) to run uphill and (2) would 
oppose the current flowing in the main 
line. By slightly tilting the wye so that 
the branch would slope toward the main 
pipe, the first fault could be entirely cor- 
rected, but for the other there is no such 
easy cure. The only remedy for that is 
to use a tee branch or to commence to 
construct the main line correctly from a 
point just below the wye onward, ar- 
ranging the equivalent of two bells on one 
section of pipe, the lower bell being a 
artificial sleeve of cement completely sur- 
rounding the break in the line, where the 
two socketless ends of the sections of 
pipe come together. 








Records of Early Coal Mining 


That coal was mined in the days of the 
ancient Britons is proved by the dis- 
ccvery in a Monmouthshire coal mine of 
one of the flint axes used in those days, 
and there is documentary evidence ex- 
tant, showing that in Anglo-Saxon times, 
about the year 852, an abbot received as 
part rent, 12 loads of coal, while in 1180 
a grant of coal-bearing land was made to 
a collier in the vicinity of Coundon, Dur- 
ham county. It is known, too, that coal 
was burnt in London, to a slight extent, 
in the fourteenth century because an un- 
successful attempt was made in 1306 to 
stop its use on the ground that it was in- 
jurious to health, and in 1381 it was 
made an article of trade. 
——___————x—_—~—X 

An improvised temporary overcast 
may be constructed where two roadways 
cross by hanging brattices and erecting 
air pipes through which the return air 
passes, 
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Reversing Air Current in 
Fiery Mines 


In the course of a paper entitled “An 
Experiment on the Effects of Reversing a 
Main Air Current,” read before the In- 
stitution of Mining Engineers (London), 
by James Bain and Dr. J. S. Haldane, 
the authors said the pit selected for 
the test was Bannockburn No. 3, belong- 
ing to the Alloa Coal Company, Limited. 
Describing at considerable length how the 
experiment was carried out, they then 
proceed to discuss the results, and con- 
clude that when the air current is re- 
versed, the air does not travel back- 
ward en bloc. A great deal of mixing 
and eddying evidently occurs, with the 
result that the effects of reversal are 
spread over a considerable period, so 
that it takes several hours for the air 
to attain a steady composition. 

This fact is of importance, not only as 
regards the effects of reversal, but also in- 
sofar as it shows that smoke or afterdamp 
will only gradually attain its maximum 
concentration when passing through the 
workings of a mine, and will be but grad- 
ually washed out again by a supply of 
pure air. This, the author says, is of 
much importance in connection with 
prespects of rescue and the risks to 
rescuers in cases of fire or explosion. 

In the second place, it appears to them 
that reversal of the air checks, for the 
time, the issue of firedamp and _ black- 
damp from the air spaces communicat- 
ing with the open workings. This is 
only natural, for, on reversal of the air 
current, the atmospheric pressure is sud- 
denly increased in all parts of the mine, 
but more especially in the (normal) re- 
turn airways. 

The difference in pressure is commonly 
about 6 in. of water-gage, or half an 
inch of mercury; this will, of course, 
tend to drive air back into the air spaces 
connected with the open workings, and 
check the flow of firedamp, etc., from 
these air spaces into the roads. It must 
be understood that this statement refers 
only to places where exhaust fans are 
used, as is general in Europe and in the 
anthracite regions of America. 

It would seem, therefore, from the ex- 
periments conducted by Messrs. Bain and 
Haldane, that reversal of the main air 
current is a considerably less risky oper- 
ation, even in a fiery mine, than is com- 
monly supposed. In this respect, how- 
ever, they do not wish to attach too 
much importance to the single series of 
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observations which they have made. 
They would rather recommend that op- 
portunities should be taken of making 
similar trials in other mines provided 
with arrangements for reversal. 

Among the features of interest that an 
analysis of the air presented, the follow- 
ing are noted: 

Excess of carbon dioxide (CO.) and 
deficiency of oxygen (O) run parallel 
with excess of firedamp, in the air after 
a reversal without the occurrence of an 
explosion, the percentage deficiency 
of oxygen being (in the samples taken) 
about double the percentage of firedamp. 
If, therefore, owing to any accidental 
or other cause, the ventilation was so 
much diminished that the roads became 
charged with foul air, this air would 
contain only about 1.5 per cent. of fire- 
damp, when the oxygen fell to 17.5 per 
cent., at which point lights would cease 
to burn. 

When the firedamp rose to 6 per cent., 
the oxygen would have fallen to 9 per 


cent., and seeing that as much as 
12 per cent. .of oxygen and 6 per 
cent. of firedamp are the minimum 


proportions at which even a feeble ig- 
nition of firedamp could in any circum- 
stances occur, it seems that, as indicated, 
the mere slowing of the air current 
would never produce an explosive at- 
mosphere along the roads. In numerous 
other mines, whether worked with naked 
lights or with safety lamps, the conditions 
are more or less similar. 
Re OF i, 
Manchester, England. 








Excessive Splitting of Mine 
Air 

There has been a long continued dis- 
cussion of the subject of splitting of 
mine air and it is one which is so im- 
portant that it deserves all the fervor 
which has been expended on it. On 
the one hand, we have mines with few 
splits, where the air passes from head- 
ing to heading, continuously gathering 
smoke and the foul exhalations from 
men and mules and lamps till it re- 
ceives and deserves the expression 
“soup,” which is often applied to it. 

In a’ gaseous mine, such an air current 
becomes slowly explosive by the pres- 
ense of firedamp as it travels through 
the mine, and the further it travels, the 
more explosive it becomes. 

There are strong objections to this 
system of continuous ventilation. With 
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it, are necessary very high pressures of 
air, just as high voltages are neces- 
sary when electric currents travel in se- 
ries and not in parallel. All such high 
pressures involve leakage and make it 
hard to keep brattices sufficiently tight. 
It becomes increasingly hard to venti- 
late such workings and any ventil- 
ating system where this method is 
carried out consistently will eventually 
break down. Under such a disadvantage, 
no fan can deliver as much air to the 
faces as it could where splits were 
numerous. 

High pressures probably increase the 
violence of an explosion, and the high 
speeds’ necessarily adopted make safety 
lamps less safe, blow out the miners’ 
lights and raise the coal dust. Worst 
of all, any calamity, as a mine-fire ex- 
plosion, tends to be fatal in its conse- 
quences to those in the workings nearer 
the point of intake, who might entirely 
escape if splitting had been judiciously 
conducted. And as has been seen, the 
explosive qualities of the mine gas are 
more marked at the working places 
furthest romoved from the intake, so 
that an explosion in a continuously ven. 
tilated mine is likely to involve all the 
workings. 

I am inclined to think that some of 
the advocates of moderately split or 
unsplit air-currents are influenced too 
much by the brisk breezes of air which 
are used‘ in continuous mines. They 
appear very satisfactory; there is an 
abundance of air to inhale, but the 
quality of the ventilation is really the 
crucial consideration. A baleful wind, 
full of carbon dioxide, firedamp or ni- 
trous fumes, or deficient in oxygen, is 
but little preferable to a milder breeze 
of air fresh from nature’s filters out- 
side the mine. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN REGARD TO 


SPLITS 


We find that some, or all of these 
considerations (we may not be able to 
determine which) have caused the 
legislators of Pennsylvania to require. 
that not more than 70 men shall work 
in one current in a bituminous mine. 
The law of West Virginia puts that num- 
ber at 60, though these States permit 
mine inspectors to increase the numbers 
to 90 and 80 respectively. Utah re- 
quires not more than 75 in a split. 

When splitting is omitted, doors are 
frequent and an open door near the in- 
take end of the workings is the equi- 
valent of a stopped fan. The Pennsyl- 
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vania bituminous-mining law obviously 
does not favor their use. ‘No perman- 
ent door,” says Art. IX, Sec. 1, “shall 
be erected or allowed to remain in the 
main entry in any mine, unless its re- 
moval shall be deemed impracticable by 
the inspector.” The objection to doors 
is sixfold; they leak, they cut off the 
ventilation whenever a trip passes them, 
they may be left open and cause an 
explosion, they too often involve ex- 
pense, and in one case at least a door 
by ignition has caused a mine fire fol- 
lowed by a disastrous explosion; more- 
over, in many cases on _ steep-grades 
they are a menace to driver and mules 
and destroy rolling stock. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST SPLITTING 


Looking at the other side of the ques- 
tion, we have mines with the air split 
till it travels so slowly it has no vi- 
tality. This is to be avoided. Such 
air cannot sweep firedamp or carbon 
dioxide. The small amount of air 
arranged to travel in any split is 
unequal to the work of diluting the 
gases and still more unequal to the work 
of removing them. But it is feasible with 
. good main airways and powerful fans to 
provide plenty of air because the split- 
ting makes the resistance low, so that 
plentitude of air is obtained without ex- 
cessive velocity in the working places. 
Unfortunately, the average mine is con- 
ducted on a slow plan. Too many head- 
ings are working at once, and none work- 
ing at very high pressure, and as regu- 
lation is usually unscientific, the slow- 
est working places have air in plenty 
and the others hardly enough to de- 
flect a light. 

FrANcis N. GoFF. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 








The British Colliery Lass 


The coal-mining industry in America 
has not tolerated the employment of 
women in or about the mines; through 
legislation, English practice is about to 
adopt the same principle. A few com- 
ments on the subject may interest CoAL 
AGE readers. 

The British Coal Mines Bill, having 
passed through the committee stage, will 
be reported to the “House” for third 
reading this autumn. A provision has 
been inserted in the bill to the effect that 
no girl or woman, other than those em- 
ployed on or before Jan. 1, 1911, shall be 
permitted to engage in colliery (pit brow) 
work at any time. The government does 
not approve the clause and at the third 
reading will endeavor to have it ex- 
punged. 

Some extravagant arguments have been 
employed, both on behalf of and against 
the employment of these women, who 
have been described as the “Tunos of the 
pit brow.” It may be said that the work 
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they have to do is neither so bad nor so 
good as opposing parties have en- 
deavored to prove. There are many 
sturdy, bright-eyed women among them; 
but while occupation in the open air may 
have transformed some of them into 
living embodiments of the classic Juno, 
it must be confessed there are others less 
fortunately circumstanced. 

Occasionally cars get off the rails, and 
to replace them it is necessary for the 
girls to exert their utmost strength. As 
this is work to which as a sex they are 
not accustomed, there is considerable lia- 
bility to overstrain. Where cars do not 
have to be handled by the girls, objection 
to their employment is less pronounced. 


GirRLs’ PAy SELDOM ExcEEps $2.50 PER 
WEEK 


It is important to note that the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain has expressed 
the opinion that the work is not fit for 





TYPE OF BRITISH COLLIERY LAss Em- 
PLOYED IN LANCASHIRE FIELD 


women and girls, but even here there is 
a suspicion that their earning power reg- 
ulates the view in some measure, for 
she is a fortunate pit-brow gir] who ex- 
ceeds $2.50 a week. 

Whatever the ultimate decision may be, 
the deputation sent to the Home Secre- 
tary to protest against the new clause has 
made the worker on the pit brow the 
“irl of the hour.” Everywhere the girl 
members of the deputation were received 
with interest and respect,‘and they were 
even taken to have tea on the terrace of 
the House of Commons, being also af- 
forded an opportunity for “doing” the 
show places of the city of London. Un- 
doubtedly it was the supreme moment in 
the lives of many of the girls, who 
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will look back with pride and pleasure 
upon the “picnic,” whatever fate may 
have in store for their occupation. 

While they created some stir and sen- 
sation in their picturesque clogs and 
shawls, the lassies, during their visit to 
London, were admittedly welcomed with 
some little amusement. There was great- 
er interest in the “Juno of the Pit Brow” 
than sympathy for the cause she had 
traveled so far to advocate. 

J. R. ENRIGHT. 

Wigan, England. 








Gas and Oil Lines as a 
Menace in Mining 


So far we have no record of gas lines 
being broken by surface movement con- 
sequent on mining accompanied by the 
contamination of the mine air by the es- 
caping gas. In fact where blowing fans 
are used the mine pressure is greater 
than the atmospheric, and there is no 
tendency for gas to enter the mine unless 
the pipe is confined by being buried be- 
neath the surface. It is owing tc this 
last condition that the Consolidation Coal 
Company is arranging for the uncovering 
of all buried gas lines of small diameter 
passing over its mines. 

The larger pipes are usually left in 
situ, and a contract entered into with the 
gas company providing for the sale of 
sufficient coal to maintain the gas line in 
place without danger to the miners be- 
low. It is said that the gas companies 
show a keen sense of their obligations to 
coal companies in this matter, readily per- 
mitting the coal company the use of the 
maps for the purpose of locating all wells 
and pipe lines and making every provi- 
sion to protect the mines from damage, 
though the mining law of West Virginia 
is deficient in provisions covering this 
necessary cooperation between mining 
and gas or oil companies. 

When wells are located, the coal com- 
pany is informed and a location satis- 
factory to that corporation is chosen. 
These general statements do not refer to 
the smaller gas companies. To watch and 
arrange for the control of these, a man is 
engaged to keep himself posted as to the 
erection of new rigs and the building of 
new lines. The public prints recently 
gave a somewhat lurid account of the 
flooding of a mine with oil from a line 
destroyed by mine workings. Whatever 
the degree of truth in that sensational 
story, the facts remain that when the 
coal bed mined is thick and the breaks 
consequently large, such floodings or see- 
pages are to be dreaded and their occur- 
rence avoided. 








A German method of lessening dust 
in longwall mining is to force water at 
high pressure into the face through the 
drill holes, thus saturating the coal as 
well as helping to break it down. 
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First Aid Work 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


About the year 1891, Thomas Boundy, 
living in the anthracite-coal town of 
Jermyn, Penn., wrote a story entitled 
“Martin Diamond’s Ambition: A Tale of 
the Mines.” The hero of the story was a 
motherless boy, who, while studying to 
become a physician, found it necessary to 
work part of his time in the mines. One 
day an accident occurred and Martin, 
through the elementary knowledge gained 
from his studies, was enabled to be the 
means of saving two or three lives. 
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tional Red Cross Society, are too well 
known to require further mention at this 
time, as the purpose of this article is to 
deal with the social value of the first-aid 
movement in mining communities rather 
than with its history. 


A RESPONSE TO NATURAL LAW 


Herbert Spencer said that to under- 
stand sociology (the science of society) 
one should have preparation in the study 
of biology (the science of life). We 
know how the various parts of the body 
coOperate—one part contributing to the 
needs of another. You stumble and bump 
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THE NEED OF FirRsT AID 


At a soft-coal thine, a few years ago, a 
Polish carpenter was repairing a tipple. 
While fastening a timber he reached out 
too far, lost his balance and fell to the 
railroad. Several bones were broken, his 
head was severely cut and skull fractured. 
The hospital was 35 miles away and no 
means of transportation except the local 
combination train which was not due to 
leave for a couple of hours. 

Many willing hands and sympathetic 
hearts would gladly have responded to the 
moans and pleading of the injured man, 





View OF RECENT First-AID MEET, ANTHRACITE COAL COMPANIES, INKERMAN, PENN. 


Before the story was printed, the man- 
uscript was submitted to Dr. M. J. Shields, 
then a practising physician of Jermyn, 
for corrections and suggestions. Later the 
story was printed in the Jermyn Press, but 
before its publication Dr. Shields had de- 
cided to crystallize the lesson drawn from 
Thomas Boundy’s story, and Jermyn, 
Penn., became the birthplace of the first- 
aid association movement in the coalfields 
of this country. Dr. Shields and Thomas 
Boundy continued for some years to nur- 
ture the “infant plan.” In 1900, together, 
they published a “First Aid Handbook.” 

The great growth of the movement and 
the relation of Dr. Shields to its present 
activities as lieutenant of the U. S. 
Medical Relief Corps, working directly 
under Major Lynch, of the American Na- 


your knee, and how quickly the hands re- 
spond to the “‘emergency call” of the knee 
and rub away the pain! The response 
of the operators and men in the first-aid 
movement has been similarly prompt. In 
the span of a few years, we have seen the 
appointment of mine inspectors, the start- 
ing of the first-aid movement, the provi- 
sion for scientific mine-rescue work, the 
opening of mining institutes, State-wide 
and local, and the creation of the Bureau 
of Mines, so that today the subject of 
mine safety is the concern of all the more 
intelligent men around the mines, the 
operators, physicians, foremen and other 
employees. The extent of the change 
we cannot easily realize without reflec- 
tion, so steadily and naturally has it taken 
place. 


but not one of his fellow workmen pres- 
ent knew how to give that ‘‘First-Aid” 
that might have meant relief and life to 
him. 

Finally the doctor came, unfortunately 
a student fresh from a medical college— 
long on cigarettes and professional bear- 
ing, but short on the horse-sense and deep 
human sympathy that we feel assured 
mark him in these later years. Well, he 
gave the fellow a “jab” of morphine, lit 
a cigarette and told the men to get the 
“hunky” on the train and he would take 
him to the hospital. 

Think of that ride to the hospital! 
Thirty-five miles away—changed from one 
train to another four times—wounds and 
fractures not dressed! He died in the 
hospital. 
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The men composing the first-aid associa- 
tions and the “squads” in the various 
communities are of the progressive type. 
The nature of the work is evidence that 
these men are inspired by unselfish mo- 
tives and the constant practising of the 
principles of the movement increasingly 
develops the altruistic spirit. This spirit 
once aroused leads them to take part in 
the general activities of their home com- 
munities. Thus their awakening con- 
sciousness finds opportunity to express 
itself in a way that contributes to the 
general welfare and progress. 

The regular contact the men have with 
the physicians who instruct them is of 
more than “technical” value. I recall a 
pleasant and instructive meeting with an 
association. The physician in charge led 
the men in an interesting discussion on 
anatomy and physiology, then he talked 
to them on laws of health and sanitation 
and closed his discussion with a strong 
appeal to the men on the opportunity to 
serve their fellow men not only when in- 
jured but in the ordinary course of home 
and community life. 

The deep emotion that is aroused in 
the men by the knowledge that the gen- 
eral public and the chief officers of 
State and nation are watching and com- 
mending the work being done, enlarges 
their humanity. Then the discipline of 
the training and the competition in the 
contests develop that self control which is 
imperative in the betterment of human 
society. 








The Liquor Problem in 
Mining Communities 


In the first place we state most em- 
phatically that all miners do not drink 
liquor, and that among the miners we 
find many of our most sober and indus- 
trious citizens. But that there is a se- 
rious liquor problem in mining communi- 
ties and that the problem requires prac- 
tical consideration is generally conceded 
by mining men. 

A study made recently, with the co- 
operation of several men prominently 
identified with coal mining, revealed sev- 
eral interesting facts. 

First. A mine superintendent with 
over 40 years’ experience in coal mining 
and a close observer of the general con- 
ditions prevailing in mining communities, 
says: “I don’t know of anything that 
has caused such blight, shame, sorrow 
and ruin in the homes of the min- 
ers as that resulting from the liquor 
traffic. ; 

“One of our miners beat his wife with- 
out mercy. She was left in a helpless con- 
dition and required the services of a phy- 
sician. In order to discover the facts 
and endeavor to prevent a recurrence 
of the beating, I had the man, his wife 
and the wife of the saloonkeeper brought 
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to the office. I learned that the wife was 
compelled by her husband to keep whisky 
in the house all the time and that some- 
times he would drink a quart after sup- 
per, and if the supply ran out the wife 
would receive a beating. 

“A short time ago a miner’s wife came 
to see me the day after pay day. She 
asked me to speak to her husband. He 
had received his pay the day before and 
had gone to a saloon with it and was 
still there. She said they had five child- 
ren and she had no money to buy bread 
and shoes and no money to pay rent. 
These are but sample cases. There are 
hundreds of them.” Jt is a social prob- 
lem. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INSOBRIETY 


Second. In some instances the normal 
production of the mine is reduced from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 

A well known mine manager states that, 
“Last week we lost fully 15 per cent. 
of our normal output on account of the 
liquor consumed at a couple of weddings 
and christenings.” 

Fifteen per cent. reduction of the nor- 
mal output at that mine in one week! 
It is an economic problem. 

One coal company official says: “‘Were 
it in my power I would destroy the 
whole liquor traffic. But as that is im- 
possible under present conditions, the 
only thing left for those of us who inter- 
est ourselves in the welfare of the men 
and the industry is the regulation. of the 
traffic, and here you come up against a 
variety of opinions, all advanced by well 
meaning people, but many of them im- 


practical.” 
I recall an instance where a coal 
company tried to prevent the sale 


of liquor to the men employed in its 
mines, and three days after the order 
went into effect, the men went on strike 
and refused to work until the beer 
wagons were again permitted to enter the 
town. The order was withdrawn! It is a 
complex problem. 


THE VARIANT LOCAL CONDITIONS TO BE 
MET 


Regarding some of the obstacles to be 
met in attempting to apply remedial 
measures, we quote a coal-company offi- 
cial who has given the subject consid- 
erable study: 

‘““We have to take account of the pres- 
ent status of the liquor traffic, and work 
within the limits of the law. The Brooks 
law, which obtains throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, is susceptible of a variety of in- 
terpretations. This is due to the large 
latitude allowed the judges of the differ- 
ent countries. Under such conditions, it 
will be almost impossible for a plan of 
regulation to be adopted that will meet 
the requirements of all the counties. Each 
county must be treated as a separate en- 
tity. 
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THE QUESTION OF REGULATION 


“In the counties where there are min- 
ing communities, the question of regula- 
tion presents itself in a way entirely dif- 
ferent from a mercantile or agricultural 
community. It has usually been consid- 
ered more difficult to deal with the mining 
communities because of the foreign char- 
acter of so many of the population. My 
experience and observation lead me to 
the conclusion that this very fact of the 
majority of the population being foreign 
ought to make the governing of the com- 
munities easier instead of harder. These 
foreigners are from countries where the 
evidences of governmental authority are 
ever before them, and give them a re- 
spect for law such as the native born 
never have. It is not only respect, but bor- 
ders on fear. Coming to this country, 
they not only see others violating the law 
with impunity, but themselves are taught 
how they can do likewise. 

As an illustration: In many mining 
villages there are licensed _ saloons. 
These are supposed to be under certain 
restrictions as to when and how much 
they shall sell to their patrons. But 
these same patrons, foreigners, know 
that such restrictions are merely nomin- 
al, and that the only real restriction is 
the will of the saloonkeeper, who is in 
the business to sell all he can. Then in 
districts where there are no _ licensed 
houses he sees the activity of the liquor 
agent and of the solicitor for orders from 
the breweries. These various agents op- 
erate supposedly under the rules of the 
local county courts, as issued by the 
judge. But that they violate those rules 
is well known to anybody who takes the 
trouble to watch their methods. And they 
instruct their patrons how they may: vio- 
late the rules of court. The sole purpose 
is to increase their sales. 

“T regard this feature of the business, 
the activity of the brewery agents, as the 
most difficult we have to deal with, and 
the most pernicious. Their methods of 
soliciting orders and delivering the same 
to houses of the miners make for an 
increased consumption and consequent 
intoxication of the people. The final re- 
sult is a decreased efficiency, so far as 
the men are concerned, and in the homes 
a lowering of the social and moral status.” 

However, there are men in the coal- 
mining and other industries that have dis- 
covered sane, practical methods for deal- 
ing with this social and economic problem 
of the ages in a way which tends to mini- 
mize the evil results of the liquor traffic 
as it relates to mining operations. 

The evils of the liquor problem in min- 
ing communities can be minimized! We 
do not intend, in this series of articles, 
to discuss present or possible liquor leg- 
islation, but to present studies of plans 
that tend to minimize the drink evil. 

We will: deal with facts rather than 
theories. 
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To Encourage, Assist,and Instruct Those Preparing for Firebosses,Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully 
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Answered And Fully Explained 





Observance of Danger Signals 


Examination for inspectorship § of 
mines, bituminous-coal district of Penn- 
sylvania, May, 1909. (By special re- 
quest.) 

1-A. What precautions would you en- 
force to avoid the danger in mines to 
employees going beyond danger signals ? 

I would arrest and prosecute all those 
violating the law by passing a danger 
signal. I would instruct the mine fore- 
man that it is his bounden duty under 
the law to report to me at once in writing 
all employees who have passed danger 
signals. I would point out to him that 
neglect to make such report is a mis- 
demeanor and that the report must be 
made whether the foreman has personal 
or other definite information of the vio- 
lation. See article 5, section 5. 

I would instruct the mine foreman to 
be careful that he or his assistants or his 
firebosses instruct ail non-English speak- 
ing miners as to what a danger signal 
means, using an interpreter for that pur- 
pose. Article 5, section 1. 

And as signals may be overlooked or 
misunderstood, I would require that they 
be as legally provided, uniform, of ap- 
proved design and in good condition. 
Failing this I would require them re- 
moved from the mine under article 3, 
section 3, and good standard signals pro- 
vided. 

But where safety lamps are used, I 
would advise the management to re- 
quire the firebosses to give out the lamps 
to the men working in their respective 
districts and withhold lamps entirely 
from those men whose places are un- 
safe. 

1-B. What precautions would you 
enforce to avoid dangers to employees 
incident to electrical and other mechant- 
cal haulage ? 

To secure the safety of men not en- 
gaged in the operation of cars or motors 
or other haulage appliances, I would ob- 
serve carefully whether the old haul- 
ways comply with the legal provisions of 
article 4, section 8. 

For branch roads, shelter holes must 
be 30 yd. apart or less and for main roads 
15 yd. or less. They must be 2% ft. deep 
and 4 ft. wide. Rooms will serve for 
shelter holes if not further apart and if 
clear for 3 ft. from the heading rib. I 
would see that all shelter holes are on 
one side of the entry, are all white- 
washed, level with the haulage road and 
clear of obstruction. 


All entries driven after June 1, 1911, 
the date of passage of the new Act, 
should provide a clearance of 2% ft. 
continuously on one side of a passing 
car, unless I believe, as_ inspector, 
that the condition of the roof will not 
permit it. 

(The use of electric haulage involves 
certain wiring and general electric re- 
quirements which are very extended and 
do not properly relate to haulage but to 
transmission and safety in the presence 
of gas. These matters will be treated 
shortly in a comprehensive review on 
article XI of the new bituminous-mining 
code of Pennsylvania in a complete and 
elementary manner.) 


Safety Valve Regulation 


The distance from the fulcrum of a 
safety valve to the stem is 5 in., the 
diameter of the valve seat is 2.5 in., the 
weight of the lever 15 Ib. and the center 
of gravity 10 in. from the fulcrum. If 
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Forces ACTING ON A SAFETY VALVE 


the ball weighs 75 lb., how far should 
it be set from the fulcrum, in order that 
the valve will blow off at a boiler pres- 
sure of 90 Ib. per square inch. 

The area of the valve seat equals the 
square of the diameter multiplied by 
OS/854- = (2,59 >< 25> OL 18 54e——04 O08TS 
sauare inches. : 

Such a downward pressure of the 
lever arm must be provided as will equal 
90 Ib. for every square inch of valve 
seat; that is, as there is a valve-seat 
area of 4.90875 sq.in. there must be a 
downward pressure of 90 « 4.90875 = 
441.7875 pounds. 


The upper figure shows a typical 
safety valve with the parts marked there- 
on, showing plainly its manner of action. 
Below it is a diagram showing the forces 
acting on a line, which represents the 
lever arm. The “moment” of any force, 
whether that force be a weight or a 
steam pressure or what not, equals that 
force multiplied by the distance from 
the fulcrum. The distance from the ful- 
crum is what we otherwise term the 
“leverage.” When a body is balanced 
all these moments sum up to zero, the 
upward moments balancing the down- 
ward. The moment of the stem equals 
the pressure on the valve, which the 
stem holds down, multiplied by the dis- 
tance of the stem from the fulcrum. 
From what we have deduced that pres- 
sure is 441.7875 lb., and from the ques- 
tion the distance is 5 inches. 

So the moment = 441.7875 kK & = 
2208.9375 in.-lb. and its direction is up- 
ward. 

The weight of the lever is 15 Ib., as 
you will see from the question, and the 
center of gravity of the lever is 10 in. 
from the fulcrum. The moment of a 
body is the same as it would be if the 
weight of it were all concentrated at its 
center of gravity. 

Therefore, the moment of the lever 
equals 15 « 10 = 150 in.-lb. and the di- 
rection is downward. We have considered 
so far an upward movement of 2208.9375 
in.-lb. and a downward moment of 150 
in.-lb. and the difference between them 
is 2208.9375 — 150.0000 = 2058.9375 
in.-lb. The moment of the regulating 
weight or ball is downward and it is the 
only moment yet to be considered, so it 
must equal °‘2058.9375  in.-lb. Its 
weight is 75 lb. (see question) and so 
we must multiply 75 by such a number as 
will make it equal to 2058.9375 or 
sao 2318 = 29.4525 in, 
for the valve to pop off at 90 lb. pres- 
sure per square inch, the ball should be 
moved out till it is 29.4525 in. from the 
fulcrum. 


So to provide 








West Virginia Questions 


GLEN JEAN EXAMINATIONS—GENERAL 
PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


Ques. E—What are the requirements 
as to the distribution, measuring and re- 
cording of air currents? What must be 
done when the current is seriously in- 
terrupted ? 

Ans.—Sec. 15 of the mine law says: 
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“And the mine foreman shall measure the 
air current at /east twice a month at the 
inlet and outlet and at or near the faces 
of the advanced headings, and shall keep 
a record of such measurements in a book, 
having a form prescribed by the chief of 
the department of mines. An anemometer 
shall be provided for the purpose by the 
operator of the mine.” 

When the current is seriously inter- 
rupted, the men must be withdrawn from 
the mine at once. 


MINE Maps Must BE MADE 


Ques. G—What does the law say in re- 
gard to mine maps, (a) with reference to 
the information to be placed thereon; (b) 
as to their extension; (c) their accuracy; 
(d) to whom furnished, and (e) where 
they must be kept? (f) What penalty is 
imposed for failure to furnish a lawful 
map ? 

Ans.—(a) “The operator or agent of 
every coal mine shall make or cause to 
be made an accurate map or plan of 
such mine, on a scale to be stated there- 
on, of 100 or 200 ft. to the inch; such 
map or plan shall show the openings or 
excavations, the shafts, slopes, entries, 
airways with darts or arrows showing 
direction of air currents, headings, rooms, 
pillars, etc., and such portions of such 
mine or mines as may have been aban- 
doned, the general inclination of the coal 
strata and so much of the property lines 
and the outcrop of the coal seam of the 
tract of land on which said mine is lo- 
cated, as may be within 1000 ft. of any 
part of the workings of such mine.” 
(Sec. 5.) 

(b) “The operator shall, twice within 
every 12 months, and not more than 7 
months apart, while the mine is in opera- 
tion, cause such mine to be surveyed 
and the map thereof extended so as to 
show accurately the progress of the work- 
ings, and property lines and outcrop as 
above provided; and he shall immediately 
thereafter notify the inspector of his dis- 
trict, who shall forward to the said opera- 
tor, or his engineer, the maps held by 
such inspector to be extended as above 
required.” (Sec. 5.) 

(c) “If at any time the chief of the 
department of mines has reasons to be- 
lieve that such map or plan or extension 
thereof furnished in pursuance of the 
preceding section, be materially incorrect, 
such as will not serve the purpose for 
which it was intended, he may have sur- 
vey and map or plan or the extension 
thereof made or corrected and the ex- 
pense of making such survey and map or 
plan of extension thereof under the di- 
rection of said chief of department of 
mines, shall be paid by the operator, and 
the same may be collected as other debts 
are recovered by law; and if found cor- 
rect, the expense thereof to be paid by 
the State.” 

(d) They must be furnished to the 
mine inspector. (Sec. 5.) 
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(e) He must keep them among his 
records, turning them over to his suc- 
cessor in office. No copying of these 


maps may be made without permis- 
sion of the operator or his agent. 
(Sec. 5.) 


(f) There is no penalty attached to 
the failure to furnish a lawful map. “But 
if the operator or agent of any coal mine 
shall neglect or fail to furnish to the 
mine inspector of his district any copy 
or map or extension thereof, the mine in- 
spector is authorized to cause a correct 
survey and map or plan of said coal 
mine or -the extension thereof to be 
made at the expense of the operator of 
such mine, the cost of which shall be re- 
coverable from said operator as other 
debts are recoverable by law.” 


LAw CONTROLLING AIR STOPPINGS AND 
HAULAGE 


Ques. H—What are the law’s require- 
ments with reference to (a) doors, (b) 
overcasts, (c) stoppings, (d) break- 
throughs, (e) air splits, (f) refuge holes, 
(g) slopes, (h) haulways and (i) motor 
roads used for travel? 

Ans.—(a) Sec. 12 of the mine law 
requires that “doors on main haulways 
shall be avoided in gaseous mines where 
practicable, and where used they must be 
substantially built and hung so as to close 
automatically.” 

(b) “Overcasts built of masonry or 
other incombustible material and of ample 
strength shall be adopted in all mines 
generating firedamp.” 

(c) “All stoppings must be built of 
suitable material, which shall be approved 
by the district mine inspector.” (Sec. 11 
and 12.) 

(d) “Breakthroughs for air shall be 
made not to exceed 80 ft. apart in pil- 
lars.” -(Sec., 11.) 

(e) “Not more than 60 persons shall 
be permitted to work in the same air cur- 
rent; provided, that a larger number, not 
exceeding 80 persons, may be allowed by 
the district mine inspector where, in his 
judgment, it is impracticable to comply 
with the foregoing requirement.” 
Reece. tii) ; 

(To be continued) 


Maintenance of Pillar Thick- 


ness 


Ques.—A haulway and an airway run 
parallel and 60 ft. apart between centers; 
it is desired that they be turned 45 deg. 
to the left, yet that they maintain the 
pillar between them at the original thick- 
ness. If the airway lies to the left of 
the haulway, how much further must the 
center line of the haulway be driven 
beyond the center line of the airway be- 
fore the desired turn is made? 

Ans.—In the figure, let A be a point on 
the center line of the airway at the turn 
in the same. Let B be a similar point 
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in the haulway, the location of which is 
dependent on A and is yet to be deter- 
mined. Drop two perpendicular lines A C 
and AD from A to cut the center line 
of the haulway before and after the turn 
of the heading at C and D, respectively. 
It is clear that C B is the distance being 
sought, that is, the length that the center 
line of the haulway must be extended be- 
yond that of the airway before being 
turned. AC, being the distance between 
centers, must be 60 ft. long. 

AC is at right angles to CB and AD 
to BD. Now, CB and BD are inclined 
to each other at 45 deg. It is easily seen 
that lines which are at right angles to 
other lines are inclined to one another 


at the same angle as are those 
other lines to each other. Hence 
AC and AD are inclined to each 


other 45 deg., and that is equivalent to 
the statement that C AD is an angle of 
45 deg. Since the triangles ABC and 
A 5D are precisely similar, angles C A B 
and DAB are equal. Therefore, CAB 
must be half as large as.C A D, or must 
equal 22 deg. 30 min. 

eas =tan.C A B = tan. 22 deg. 30 min 

CA 22 : : 


But 
CAS. GORE: 

CB = 60 X tan. 22 deg. 30 min. = 60 x 
0.4142 ft. = 24.85 ft. or 24 ft. 10% in. 
Thus the haulway must be driven 24 ft. 
10% in. at its center line further than 








Haulway 


MAINTAINING PILLAR THICKNESS 


the airway at its center line in order 
that on making the required turn the 
thickness of the chain pillar may not 
be changed. It will be seen that, what- 
ever the angle of turn may be, the dis- 
tance of retarded turning always equals 
the distance between the lines considered, 
multiplied by the tangent of half the 
whole angle turned, and that the longer 
heading along the lines considered is 
longer by twice the distance of retarded 
turning. ‘ 

Example—If angle of turn is 15 deg., 
retarding of turn is 7.89 ft. If angle of 
turn is 90 deg., retarding of turn is 60 
ft., where the distance between center 
lines is 60 feet. 

If angle of turn is 120 deg., retarding 
of turn is 86.60 ft. where the distance 
between center lines is 50 feet. 
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Affecting the Coal Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


The date for opening the controversy 
involving the West Virginia coal region 
and the Pittsburg bituminous region as 
competitors for the Great Lakes coal 
trade has been set for Oct. 23. Louis D. 
Brandeis, the Boston lawyer, who has ap- 
peared in several important cases before 
various government bodies, including the 
advanced-rate case, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held a confer- 
ence here on Sept. 28, for the purpose of 
consulting with witnesses and arranging 
the order of presentation of argument. 

The case in which he will appear is 
Boileau vs. certain railroads. The com- 
plainant is a mining engineer of Pitts- 
burg, who has become interested in the 
situation, while the roads concerned are 
those chiefly engaged in moving coal 
from the bituminous region to the Great 
Lakes. The point at issue is a request to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reduce the rates on coal for the short 
haul from the Pittsburg district to lake 
ports, these rates being now about 88c. a 
ton, while the rates from the West Vir- 
ginia district to the Great Lakes region, 
a haul several times as long, are about 
the same. 

The argument of the complainant in 
the case is that the West Virginia coal 
ought to be allowed to go direct to tide- 
water, while the Pittsburg district coal 
should find its natural outlet in the Great 
Lakes region. Propositions have already 
been made to the shippers who are agi- 
tating the question, looking toward an 
increase of the West Virginia rates, but 
they have not been content with that 
solution of the question. They want the 
rates from the Pittsburg district reduced 
and they will urge, as in the advanced 
rate cases, that the coal roads serving 
the district are making so large an in- 
come already as fully to warrant the 
reduction in rates and yet leave them 
adequate earnings. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE RATES 


The controversy in regard to the coke 
rates from the Connellsville district to 
South Chicago bids fair to rival in se- 
verity and importance the issue raised by 
the West Virginia coal-rate cases. Briefs 
have just been filed in this controversy 
on behalf of the Wisconsin Steel Com- 
pany vs. the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Railway Company in complaints affect- 
ing the rates from various points in the 
Connellsville district to South Chicago, 


Indiana Harbor, and other consuming 
ports. 


THE COAL ROADS’ CASE 


The Federal Government has filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
at the opening of the October term, its 
new brief in the so called “coal cases.” 
This is the case of “the United States 
appellant vs. the Reading company et al.,” 
etc. Cross appeals are brought from the 
United States Circuit Court of the east- 
ern district against the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the Lehigh Valley, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and other roads 
and their affiliated coal companies. The 
argument of the Government reviews 
the history of this protracted litigation in 
the lower courts and then makes an as- 
signment of error. 

The principal errors assigned by the 
Government, stated broadly, are the dis- 
missal of the charges in respect to (1) 
the general combination, (2) the 65 per 
cent. contracts, (3) the combination of 
the Erie railroad and the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western railroad and their 
coal companies, (4) the combination of 
the Philadelphia & Reading railway and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
their companies, (5) the holding by the 
Erie railroad of the capital stocks of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, the Dela- 
ware Valley & Kingston railroad, and 
the Erie & Wyoming Valley railroad, 
(6) the holding by the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road of the capital stock of Coxe Broth- 
ers & Co., and (7) refusal to dismiss 
without prejudice what was dismissed. 

A lengthy description of the anthracite 
coal deposits is given and the coal ton- 
age of the various roads is analyzed and 
described. Argument is presented to 
show that the interests of the defendant 
railroads in the shares of coal-owning 
companies and in anthracite coal lands 
are in violation of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania; that the railroads engaged 
as defendants, in transporting coal of the 
same kind from a sole and restricted area 
of production to the principal market, are 
competitive, although their tracks may 
not reach the same mines; that all the 
defendants are engaged in a combination 
of general scope by which the Reading 
company and other railroads and their 
affiliated companies control the anthra- 
cite-coal business, and that the 65 per cent. 
contracts thoroughly discussed in the 
lower court, whether considered as part 
of a plan or singly, restrain trade in vio- 
lation of the Sherman law. Argu- 
ment is also presented to show that 


the control through stock ownership 
by the roads of the various companies 
mining coal is a combination in restraint 
of trade. 








Pennsylvania 


Scranton—One of the oldest and larg- 
est breakers in the anthmacite region, the 
Hampton, of the Lackawanna company, is 
to be demolished within a short time and 
the coal which was handled there will be 
sent to the Hyde Park and the Conti- 
nental collieries, Scranton. 

The executive boards of the three dis- 
tricts of the anthracite miners’ union have 
issued a call to all of their constituent 
locals, announcing that the annual. con- 
vention will be opened at Pottsville on 
Monday, Oct. 30. It is at this convention 
that the demands of the miners, which are 
to be embodied in the agreement to be 
submitted to the operators, will be con- 
sidered and formulated. 


Wilkes-Barre—The East Boston break- 
er of the Payne Coal Company, near 
here, burned Oct. 3. The loss is placed 
at $100,000. Smoke filled the passage- 
ways of the mine, and at first it was 
thought that four pumpmen had been suf- 
focated. The men, however, made their 
way out of the workings by a second 
opening. Four hundred and thirty men 
and boys are thrown out of work. 


Drifton—Five men were drawn into an 
air shaft and smothered to death by an 
inrush of culm at the Drifton colliery of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company on Oct. 
4. The men were engaged in tearing 
down a 40-ft. stack at the top of the air 
shaft, which was surrounded by a bank 
of slate and culm. When the stack fell 
the bank rushed into the opening and 
carried the men with it. 


Ashland—lIt will not be long before the 
Humboldt workings of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company, which are awash with 
water to the top of the slopes as left 15 
years ago by Linderman and Skeer when 
their lease ran out, will be opened for 
operation. It is planned to work them 
from the Oneida mines, which are now 
operated by the Valley company. 


Pittsburg—tThe final transfer of title 
was made Sept. 30 in the deal by which 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company, the coke 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, purchased the Colonial Coke 
Company holdings from the Pittsburg Coal 
Company and the coking-coal holdings of 
the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Company, an interest in 
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which the Pittsburg Coal Company holds 
control. The prices are $1450 an acre 
for about 7000 acres of coking coal 
controlled by the Colonial Coke Com- 
pany, this price including nearly 1000 
ovens and other improvements, and $850 
for about 9000 acres of the Mononga- 
hela River company, there being no im- 
provements in connection with the latter 
acreage, so that the transaction involves 
about $17,000,000. 








West Virginia 

The Davis Coal and Coke Company is 
arranging to open another mine on its 
property at Dartmoor, which is. near 
Weaver, W. Va. The mine will be located 
in the Beaver Creek seam district, and 
will, in all probability, have a maximum 
capacity of 1000 tons daily. 

The United States Coal and Oil Com- 
pany, which has extensive holdings in 
Holden, W. Va., has purchased 25,000 
acres of undeveloped coal land on Black- 
berry creek, in the eastern part of Ken- 
tucky, and the operations in this section 
promise to rival in importance those in 
Logan county. The development of this 
land will be started at once, it is said. 








Illinois 


Edwardsville—An attempt to sell the 
personal property of the De Camp Coal 
Company was stopped by an injunction. 
The execution for the sale was issued 
after 160 miners sued the company for a 
month’s pay. The miners claim wages 
due to the amount of something like 
$12,000, 

The Peabody Coal Company’s mine No. 
3, at Marion, the top works and washer 
of which were destroyed by fire last 
spring, resumed operations, Oct. 1. The 
washer has not been rebuilt. 

Harrisburg—A recent gas explosion in 
the Wasson mine, killed one, and severe- 
ly burned twelve. 

Centralia—A fire in the mine of the 
Junction City Coal Company, the latter 
part of September, caused a heavy loss. 

Marion—The “White Ash” mine of the 
defunct Standard Collieries Company, at 
Marion, has been allowed to fill up. The 
new mining machines, cars, rails, etc., 
were all left below. 

Nokomis—Six miners suffered broken 
legs and two were probably fatally in- 
jured when the cage in the Peabody mine 
fell 80 ft. on Oct. 6. 








Ohio 

Columbus—One of the final details in 
the reorganization of the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and Iron Company as the 
Hocking Valley Products Company was 
the filing of a mortgage given by the 
latter company on all its coal, oil, min- 
eral and timber lands and other property 
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in Ohio to the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
of New York City, as trustee to secure 
an issue of $2,000,000 of bonds. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in Ohio and adjoining coal States over 
litigation challenging the rates of coal 
shipments from the fields to the con- 
sumer or to lake ports. 

In the case of the New York Coal 
Company, of Columbus, against the 
Hocking Valley Railway Company, in 
which the Ohio Public Service Commis- 
sion ordered a sweeping reduction in 
rates from the Hocking valley almost to 
Toledo, the application of the complainant 
to have the matter reopened was argued 
Oct. 6. The complainant avers that the 
reductions made were not all that was 
warranted by the evidence adduced and 
seeks to have still more radical reduc- 
tions ordered. The Franklin County court 
has granted a temporary injunction. re- 
Straining the shippers from putting into 
effect the reduction in rates, but the rail- 
road company was compelled to give a 
heavy bond to cover shipments made in 
the meantime. 








Indiana 


Clay Mining—The miners of district 
No. 8, comprising Clay county, have 
taken up the matter of preparing a scale 
for mining clay and shale. Several of 
the mines have disposed of the clay, 
which was formerly consigned to the 
dump, by selling it to factories, and the 
miners believe that clay will be dug here 
after the coal industry has ceased. It is 
therefore deemed necessary that a mining 
scale should be adopted now to avoid 
disagreement in the future. 


Weekly Pay—The miners are still agi- 
tating the matter of a weekly pay in ac- 
cordance with the law passed by the last 
legislature, but it is rumored that the sub- 
ject will be settled for the present by 
abiding by the request of the operators to 
continue the semi-monthly plan until the 
expiration of the contract next April. 


The Ehrlich-Pierce Mining Company 
has incorporated for the purpose of open- 
ing and equipping shafts for mining coal 
and clay. The company’s headquarters 
will be at Turner, Clay county. 

The Miami Coal Company, which last 
year opened a new mine south of Clinton, 
is opening a second one within a quarter 
of a mile of the first, and has recently 
taken on 100 men and plans to add about 
that many more within the next ten days. 
Mines in the Clinton district are begin- 
ning to be more active, but the activity 
usual at this time of the year is not yet 
apparent. 

The Wizard Coal Mining Company, of 
West Terre Haute, has filed articles of 
incorporation. The initial capital stock is 


$15,000, and the declared purpose of the 


company is to carry on the business of 
mining coal, clay and other minerals. 


Kentucky 


The Stewart Coal Company, of Ash- 
land, Ky., incorporated under the laws 
of West Virginia, has changed its name 
to the Letcher Coal and Coke Company. 
It has decreased its capitalization from 
$400,000 to $200,000. 


The Consolidation Coal Company is 
starting to build a model mining town 
on Wright’s Fork of Boone, in Letcher 
county, similar to the city of Jenkins, now 
being built on the Elkhorn, in the Elk- 
horn coalfield. The Nicola Building Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, has already received 
a contract to build 600 miners’ houses 
on Wright’s Fork, the work to be started 
at once. 








‘Texas 


Newcastle—Shaft No. 4 of the Bel- 
knap Coal Company, of Newcastle, is 
nearing completion and will soon be in 
operation. A very substantial tipple has 
been erected, which is 66 ft. high. 


Washington 


Vancouver island coal properties, lying 
between Nanaimo and Ladysmith, em- 
bracing 2400 acres and estimated to con- 
tain approximately 30,000,000 tons, have 
just been consolidated into an operating 
proposition by Andrew Laidlaw, of 
Spokane, and J. D. Farrell. | 

Glacier—Development work at the 
anthracite-coal camps near Glacier will 
continue throughout the winter. 


Alabama 


Flat Creek—A coal washer of large 
capacity is to be erected at Flat Creek 
by the Pratt Consolidated Coal Company. 


Colorado 


Delta—A fire in the Summerset mine 
of the Utah Fuel Company resulted from 
shot firing, which ignited the timber. Four 
miners barely reached the bucket in ad- 
vance of the resultant gas and smoke. 
The Government rescue car summoned 
from Trinidad was not needed. The mine 
was flooded and the fire easily subdued. 


California 


Amador County—The W. E. Downs 
coal mine, near Campo, is soon to 
be opened. A new engine and boiler 
have arrived on the ground, and it is 
understood that the shaft will be un- 
watered immediately and the develop- 
ment work commenced. 


Oklahoma 


McAlester—A fire destroyed the tipple, 
the washer, boiler and engine houses 
and several other buildings about the 
mine of the Milby & Dow Coal Company 
at Dow. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 
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Gare? Dries of Con, and Coke we Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The general tone of the coal market, 
with a few exceptions, is dull and heavy; 
however, an optimistic view is taken of 
the expected winter trade. The protracted 
summer that prevailed in most sections, 
particularly in the East, the curtailment 
policy of a number of the large steam 
users and the smaller crops in the North- 
west, have had a singularly depressing 
effect on the coal trade generally. 

In the Eastern market, prices seem at 
times about to reach the low point of 
1909, and contracts are made to suit the 
purchaser. The mines of the Pittsburg 
district are working from 60 to 70 per 
cent. capacity, which is lower than during 
the same period of last year. Excess of 
production is evident throughout the East 
and prices are only moderately firm. 

The anthracite trade is normal, both 
East and West. The coke trade has suf- 
fered as a result of the curtailment in 
production of pig iron, upon which it is 
directly dependent. 

The Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
trade is in much better condition, being 
nearly normal. Shipments in from Aus- 
tralia to Pacific-coast points are a number 
of cargoes behind, and the probability of 
transportation troubles due to strikes on 
the Harriman system are making the 
trade active. 








New York 


The better grades of steam coal, of 
which there was an increased tonnage 
contracted for this year, are now moving 
on contract in substantial volume. At 
this season, and until navigation is closed 
by ice to the shoal-water points, the vol- 
ume is constantly increasing; the con- 
sumers whose only method of transpor- 
tation will be cut off when the rivers 
freeze, are stocking up to carry them 
over the period when navigation is closed. 

The arriving and the standing tonnage 
at the New York piers, while not large, 
is sufficient to meet the demand, as the 
mines producing the better grades of 
steam coals are now working full time, 
and have had the benefit, for the past two 
or three weeks, of a satisfactory car 
supply. There is but little current busi- 
ness going here at the present time and 
not much is to be expected, when coal is 
purchased so largely on “year-around” 
arrangements, until the producers having 
the regular business, are unable to take 
care of their customers. 

Inferior-grade steam coals do not find 


a ready market at the present time, as 
these coals are not purchased so gen- 
erally on contracts, and have to depend 
more on the current demand for busi- 
ness. The supply of the better-grade 
steam coals is equal to the demand, and 
the inferior coals are always hard to dis- 
pose of, 

Prices at the New York market for 
better-grade steam coals while not 
strong, are being held firm, especially by 
those shippers who are heavily con- 
tracted. For the inferior grades, prices 
are not so satisfactory. 








Pittsburg 

Bituminous—This year’s coal tonnage 
is not proving as satisfactory as was 
expected. Production in the Pittsburg 
district during the first half of the year 
fell about 10 per cent. behind production 
in the first half of last year, but expecta- 
tions were entertained that the second 
half of the year would make up the loss. 
This is not proving to be the case, and 
the year promises to close with a ma- 
terial loss from last vear’s tonnage, al- 
though still with a fairly good record. 

Shipments in the lake trade have been 
uniformly behind those of last year, the 
total movement of soft coal from all dis- 
tricts in the lake trade through August 
being about three-quarters of a million 
tons below last vear’s tonnage. Septem- 
ber, instead of showing an improvement 
over September of last year, has shown a 
slight decrease, and shipments during the 
balance of the season are likely to be 
light. 

The demand for domestic coal was 
slow in opening up, but is now of good 
volume and the movement is practically 
normal. Demand for coal from manufac- 
turing industries has shown a slight im- 
provement since Sept. 1, as com- 
pared with July and August, but is hard- 
ly equal to the demand at this time last 
year. Operations at mines in the Pitts- 
burg district average between 60 and 75 
per cent. of full capacity. 

Prices are moderately firm and at 
about the same general level as had ob- 
tained through the year. Slack coal has 
stiffened a trifle, owing to the lake ship- 
ping season being nearly over; lake ship- 
ments, being of %4-in. coal, produce an 
abnormal quantity of slack. While a 
month or two past, sales were being made 
freely at 60c. and less, the market is 
now quoted at 65@70c., with little ton- 
nage moving below 65c. Nut coal is a 
trifle easier, through heavier production 


of 1%-in., and is easily obtained at 
$1.16. Mine-run continues to be quoted 
at S115) and ioe price is not generally 
being shaded, 34-in. being held at $1.25 
and 1%-in. at ne 1.40, a number of 
producers holding $1.40 as their min- 
imum. 

Connellsville Coke—The year thus far 
has been the poorest the Connellsville 
coke trade has seen since 1908, particu- 
larly as to tonnage. The output this 
year to date has averaged only a trifle 
above 300,000 tons weekly from the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville field, 
the poorest average since 1904, with the 
exception of the year 1908. The outlook 
is for a production of about 16,000,000 
tons. 

In this loss of tonnage the Connells- 
ville coke trade has followed the iron in- 
dustry, which consumes almost its en- 
tire output; prospects are that production 
of pig iron this year will be about 23,- 
750,000 tons, the smallest since 1905 
with the exception of 1908. The year’s 
Connellsville coke production, however, 
shows a somewhat greater loss, as com- 
pared with records of a few years ago, 
than does this year’s iron production. In 
other words, a slightly smaller percentage 
of the country’s total pig-iron production 
is being made with Connellsville coke 
than was the case four or five years ago. 
This change is due partly to the growth 
in byproduct coke manufacture and partly 
to increased use of other cokes from this 
general district. 

The economic question of the day is 
whether the original Connellsville district 
(including the addition of a decade ago, 
the lower Connellsville, Masontown or 
Klondike) will ever adopt the byproduct 
process. Old-time operators can hardly 
conceive of such a possibility, while 
others shrink at the enormous capital in- 
vestment involved. The United’ States 
Steel Corporation, by far the largest in- 
terest, is so positioned as to use Connells- 
ville coal in byproduct ovens, if at all, 
by shipping the coal to the byproduct 
plants located at the blast furnaces. Every 
steel interest which considers the adop- 
tion of byproduct coking, pays great atten- 
tion to the question whether an easy off- 
set to a considerable part of the capitad 
investment in byproduct ovens may not 
be found by using coal from another dis- 
trict, in which an acreage sufficient for 
a half century’s supply may perhaps be 
purchasable at much less than a-Con- 
nellsville acreage sufficient for a couple 
of decades. 
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The Connellsville coke market has been 
extremely quiet in the past fortnight. 
- Nearly all furnaces now operating have 
contracts covering either the balance of 
this year or a longer period. A very few 
are uncovered, but a month ago conclud- 
ed it would be cheaper to buy coke from 
month to month for the rest of the year 
than to pay the considerably higher price 
demanded on three- or four-month con- 
tracts. The prompt market is firm at 
$1.50@1.55, contracts over balance of 
year being nominally $1.70@1.75. 
Foundry coke is quiet, consumers be- 
ing covered by contracts. Odd lots of 
prompt 72-hour coke of standard grade 
can be picked up at $1.80@1.90, cokes 
selling at less than $1.80 being generally 
inferior. Contract coke of standard grade 
is quoted at $2@2.25, the favorite con- 
tract price being $2.10. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The condition of the coal market in 
St. Louis has been unsatisfactory from 
an operator’s standpoint, and while coal 
has been going at a reasonable figure 
(as far the retailer is concerned), the 
domestic trade has not been as good as 
usual at this period of the year. There 
are some good reasons for this falling 
off in trade, the principal one of which 
is the crusade against the smoke nuis- 
ance. 

The shipping interest are making less 
money now on their coal than they were 
last June, for a fall business was anti- 
cipated at that time, and on the strength 
of this expectation, prices kept up. At 
the present moment, with everything to in- 
dicate an overproduction, there is not 
much to be hoped for in the way of any 
immediate advance in prices. 

Standard coal from the territory ad- 
jacent to East St. Louis, and coming in 
on the 52c. freight rate, is selling as fol- 
lows per ton f.o.b. the mines: 








Shae. Phapan) oes ra eee ace pn oes $0.90 to $0.95 

et Eee TUT alee ole ote 10's ee iaaia etal 0.95 to 1.00 

SA luiipiaes o> co cols ope ek - 1.05 to 1. 10 

REIICETUD Te tels <5 a0si0 s,br0%e 4.4 bipe'e) b> 0.75 

ICLP CUAIES Petes leiw so ates anc 06 b= « 0.25 to 0.30 
The higher-grade coals from the 


Standard field are bringing anywhere 
from $1.75 to $2.25, at the mines, but 
the supply of this coal has exceeded the 
demand for several weeks. 

The middle-grade coals from the 
Standard field, such as Mt. Olive, etc., 
are bringing anywhere from $1.15 to 
$1.25 at the mines for domestic lump, 
and various prices on other sizes. 

There is practically no Springfield coal 
coming in, and very little from any other 
field, with the exception of Williamson 
and Franklin counties. Some tonnage 
from Murphysboro Big Muddy is moving 
in at from $2 to $2.25 at the mines for 
domestic sizes. In the northwestern 
market, this coal is known as New Ken- 
tucky, and is without question the best 
coal produced in the State, in any great 
tonnage. 
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Franklin and Williamson county prices 
per ton are as follows, f.o.b. the mines, 
taking a 67c. freight rate to St. Louis: 


WILLIAMSON 
Raise DELI 4 davies. 8 Wasi sens are. cheies $1.40 to $1.50 
RCE? Cel parts caine eiee eno tiss 1.40 to 1.50 
INOUE VEU Gate «6 RAR ® toch Gs unary fale 1,03 to: 1.1 
Ph Ovetee a WUTC cf alse eth raha kee, melee 6 O90 to 1.00 
SOSA Ms wy este) os Sie kes alts, « 0.35 to 0.40 
ULE OPC Lata satan! de eer ane-a,cr e's. steers 1.00 


0.90 to 
FRANKLIN p 


GrlHAGLITOD Aa tials vie oivivale esa ea $1.60 
TB BY gd eh ran ie RS See dae 1.50 
IN Gn DUTLELE hve n eer etie:’ere, Siw se yet ales. auite a 1.40 
NOP ATUL biatarate coal «suatiten ces die heests 1.15 
EEN Se INI. Sticats Mls othe 1 srs) eoeta tal ote O.SD 


There is some coal moving in from the 
Du Quoin field at various prices, taking a 
57c. freight rate. There is also some lit- 
tle coal moving in from Montgomery 
county, but not in any great tonnage. 
There has been a fair movement of an- 
thracite in all sizes, but not as great as 
might be expected, and chestnut is some- 
what hard to get for this market. During 
the past month more than 100 cars of 
West Virginia smokeless has come in, 
and there is still a fair tonnage moving. 
Anthracite and smokeless f.o.b. St. Louis 
are quoted as follows per ton: 


GHESE DT ccs ty okatatatn ls Sieve serie eeanevs $7.20 

Bie eA IeSLOVGGr. ahaters ckarcnaie' sletal ets eae 

UGV Come tears Sars sane tiete mas 

Smokeless lump and egg....... $245 to $5.00 
Smokeless mine-run.......... 3.75 


The tonnage of gas-house and bypro- 
duct coke has exceeded this year the ton- 
nage of any previous year, and is still 
moving in good volume. Gas house is 
worth from $4.65 to $4.75, and byproduct 
is going at about 55. ‘ 

Indications are that there will be a 
rise in the domestic market on all the 
bituminous coals in the course of the next 
10 days, as the domestic supply has not 
been laid in, and with the first touch of 
cold weather, the demand will tax the 
capacity of delivering companies. 








Chicago 

Officials of the Illinois Central deny 
that there has been any serious inter- 
ruption to the movement of coal on that 
line as a result of the pending strike of 
shop workers. 

J. K. Dering and C. M. Moderwell have 
been elected directors of the Chicago 
Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Prices in net tons to retail dealers and 
steam users are quoted as follows: 


I’.o.b. Chica 
Steam lump .... $2. 
Minie=1N aa sree = ‘$1.82 to. 12 
Screenings ...... £.02 to 35 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 


ro At mine 

ig oe 
7 $1. OO to. ile 05 ) 
2 0.20to 0.30 


io) 
S 
1 


Lump, egg and nut $2.70 to $2.80 $1.65 to $1.75 
Screenings ...... .45to 1.55 0.40 to 0.50 
CLINTON 
Domestic lump...$2 17 to $2. 27 $1.40 to $1.50 
Steam IfiMp.s.- o« ?.00-to > TK 0 5 Ag Yan Fama DS 493 
WETTEGSEVIED ote: a0 of tace a Lite 1 BOs OC) tow orale 
Screenings .....- 1.12 to 1.22 0.35 to 0.45 

COKE 
Connellsville $4.50 to $4.65 
Wises county’......<. 4.50 to 4.65 
Byproduct, egg 
and stove...... 4.75 to 4.90 
Byproduet, nut... 4.55 to 4.65 
Gas house....... 4.75 to 4.90 
CARTERVILLE 
Lump $2.65, $1.60 
POD eee ein sats. evn aie 2.65 1.60 
No. 1 washed.... 2.70 4 lo 


‘ 
No. 2 washed....$2.15 to 2.380 $1.10.to 1.25 
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HARRISBURG 


Domestic lump 


Bric oars oe. «ake $2.60 $1.60 
MING-fU es srs & 2 2.15 1.15 
Screenings .. $1.40 to 1.50 $0.40 to 0.50 
Springfield ...... 

Domestic lump... 2.07 125 
Boston 


Bituminous all-rail has been generally 
slow. The low prices at tide cut away 
a considerable tonnage that would nor- 
mally be railed from Pennsylvania, and 
all the shippers have suffered on that 
account. The mines with better estab- 
lished selling connections are now get- 
ting fair business, but the operators have 
been obliged to make as low figures as 
have obtained within recent years. Prices 
have ranged from 85c. on coals higher 
in volatile to $1.30 and $1.35 for fancy 
brands from the more favorably known 
districts. On the whole, soft coal (all- 
rail) has been sluggish and dull in tone. 

Anthracite, both at tide and all-rail, has 
been about normal; that is, with no very 
marked change from other and recent 
years. The usual April and May de- 
mand at tide lasted into June on certain 
sizes, such as free stove and hard egg. 
The Kennebec and Penobscot rivers 
opened much later than in 1910, and the 
long severe winter left many of the deal- 
ers bare of coal. Early in September a 
cool wave turned consumers toward the 
dealers with considerable urgency and 
it was not long before the anthracite 
shippers had request for prompt ship- 
ments on all sizes. A feature of anthra- 
cite this season is the still constantly in- 
creasing demand for chestnut size, not- 
withstanding the 25c. advance over stove 
last spring. This seems the rule with 
every dealer and one ceases to be sur- 
prised that broken and egg are so seldom 
included in cargo schedules. Pea and the 
steam sizes have lately shared the gen- 
erally active market. The year is certain 
to be favorable for anthracite. 

Water freights from: Hampton Roads 
have been about 60c. all season on large 
tonnage, 3000 tons and upward, with 
the usual differentials for ports south 
and east of Boston. The supply of bot- 
toms has been ample, and the rate named 
is as low as sail tonnage can be run. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The prices of bituminous range from 
$2.50 for Pennsylvania three-quarter to 
$2.40 for mine-run and $2 for slack, with 








some mines selling slack considerably 


lower than this. Allegheny valley grades 
sell at about 20c. lower. Coke has been 
practically lifeless since the iron market 
became so slack, the price being $4.25 for 
test Connellsville down to $3.50 for stock 
coke. 

Since the freshets that created so much 
disaster at Austin, Penn., there has been 
much trouble in the Allegheny valley 
mines, some of them being completely 
flooded for a number of days. 


The fall trade in bituminous is not 
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enough yet to stiffen prices, though they 
must improve as soon as consumers be- 
gin to stock up against possible stoppages 
of production next spring. 








Philadelphia 


A canvass of the various dealers reveals 
the fact that orders are coming in more 
plentifully every day, and in some cases 
they have run out of certain sizes of coal; 
their requisitions on the wholesalers are 
marked rush. October is a good sell- 
ing month, and the present one gives no 
indication of going back on the tradition. 

Most of the companies are work- 
ing full time, and it is understood that the 
demand, except in one or two sizes, cov- 
ers everything from “broken” to ‘“‘bar- 
ley.” As a matter of fact, it looks as 
though there would be a limited supply 
of the small sizes before the winter is 
over. The almost infallible index of a 
stronger market lies in the fact that most 
all of the individual operators are now 
holding to circular prices, except in some 
cases where an inferior grade of coal is 
offered, and the shading of prices with 
these concerns is a necessity. Generally, 
it looks as thongh the anthracite trade 
was on the threshold of a prosperous 
season. 

The bituminous trade is still dull. 
provement is noticed in some grades of 
coal, but, as a rule, the market has a ten- 
dency to stand still, rather than progress. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


About the only improvement in the 
coal trade has been in the demand for 
domestic business, which is a natural co- 
incidence at this season of the year. 

Prices for middle district and No. 8 
coal are: $1.05 for mine-run; $1.15 for 
34-in.; $1.40 for 114-in.; slack, 45@50c.; 
No. 8 mine-run, 90@95c.; 34-in., $1@ 
1.05; 114-in., $1.10@1.15; slack, 35@40c. 

Slack seems to be somewhat of a drug 
on the market; other conditions in the 
general trade are depressed, and the 
usual amount of fine coal is not being 
consumed. 

The lake trade continues spasmodic, a 
great deal of coal still remaining on cars 
at Cleveland and other Lake Erie ports, 
waiting for boats to take the tonnage to 
the upper lakes. The congested condi- 
tion of coal at the head of the lakes due 
to delays in removing it at the upper 
docks, and the fact that large tonnage 
boats will not handle coal to the head of 
the lakes and return light, is the primary 
cause of there being so much fuel still 
remaining on the Lake Erie ports. 

The ore coming down from the upper 
lakes, has fallen off materially this year 
on account of the surplus ore being on 
hand from last season’s shipments. The 
only way the coal at the Lake Erie ports 
can be handled this year, is to load the 
tonnage between now and the close of 
navigation and take the coal to the head of 
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the lakes and hold it there in storage dur- 
ing the winter months for early shipments 
in the spring. This wilt insure an ade- 
quate supply for the Northwest during 
the long winter months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Of the domestic-coal market in general 
it may be said that it was better a few 
weeks ago than it is at present. The 
volume of sales is greater now than then, 
but not as much so as the season should 
warrant. It was thought that the do- 
mestic demand had made an unusually 
early start and preparations were made 
by wholesalers to meet a continuing and 
growing market; however, for some rea- 
son, there has been a lull, and the sales 
seem to be only about what are forced 
by the condition of the weather. Reports 
from the northern part of the State are 
to the effect that the demand is good, but 
the weather there is much colder than 
here. 

Local operators and wholesalers have 
finished a good lake season and, so far 
as learned, all have been able to com- 
plete their contracts. River coal men are 
coming into their own again here, due to 
favorable stages of the Ohio river above 
and the completion of a government dam 
just below the city, giving them a good 
local harbor. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prices on all kinds of coal have been 
fairly well maintained, and as the time 
for actual consumption is drawing near, 
the increased demand will doubtless elim- 
inate any weakness which may have been 
apparent in the dull season. 

Altogether the outlook is decidedly 
more promising, and the trade in general 
is bound to show a decided improvement 
from now on. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Prices have been well maintained dur- 
ing the past month even under the slow 
buying of September. The circular is- 
sued by Ohio operators, Sept. 1, has been 
generally adhered to. 

Prices which now prevail in Ohio dis- 
tricts are as follows: Domestic lump, 
51.50, f.o.b. mines: 34-in.,)$1.355" nut; 
$1.15; mine-run in the Hocking valley, 
$1.05@1.15; mine-run in eastern Ohio 
districts, 95c.~@$1.05; nut, pea and slack, 
5S0@60c., and coarse slack, 45@565c. 
There is a good demand for the fancy 
grades of domestic coal which sell from 
$1.50 as high as $2 per ton. These 
grades include rescreened, hand-picked 
and other specially prepared coals. 








Nashville, Tenn. 


About 90 per cent. of the coal used in 
this market is from the western Ken- 
tucky fields, and the remainder from the 
Jellico and Virginia fields. The prevail- 
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ing prices on west Kentucky coal range 
about as follows per ton: 


Standard lump coal.......... $1.15 to $1.25 


Standard Anite reece 0.95 to 1.00 
Mine VLU Taree sitet eels aeee 0.80 to 0.90 
144-in’ sscreeniIngaire. samen ae 0.25 to 0.30 


All country trade has been fairly well 
supplied with their coal for the winter. 








Indianapolis 


The retailers and wholesalers say that 
conditions are not far from normal, con- 
sidering the fact that warm weather con- 
tinues. While the mines are working on 
short time, domestic coal has moved well 
and steadily, during the past three 
months, and the supplies equal those of 
former years at this date. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Prices on our market are firmly held 
and are $2.25 for lump, $2.15 for nut and 
$1.25 for slack, f.o.b. cars at mine. 

Retail conditions in Salt Lake are both 
good and bad. Good, in that trade is 
brisk, having been stimulated by two 
weeks of cool weather, and by “strike 
talk”; as a consequence, September busi- 
ness was ahead of the same month in 
1910. The bad side results from the fact 
that the producers have been entirely un- 
able to fill dealers’ orders, and the stor- 
age or reserve stocks have been drawn 
upon heavily. These stocks should re- 
main in reserve until Dec. 1, to 15, at 
least. 








Portland, Ore. 


Following are the prices asked here, 
per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 


JAPATIESH® sre sly ccs cc eae $7.50 
Washington lignite.... $7.00@ 7.50 
AUISTY AIA ro pieyc.cu Sie are 10.00@10.50 
Rock Springs, Wyo....10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
Diamond, Wyo........ 10.00 
Carbon Hill, Wash., 

LUND: Feeacreeerrs eae ores 10.50 
Carbon Hill. steam.... 7.50 
Newcastle, Wash...... 00 


Beaver Hil, Ore...... 
Blacksmith coal...... 
Pennsylvania anthra- 

CLEC: Pe atte toce suet eiereten 18.00 


The Beaver Hill coal is brought here 
by steamer from Coos Bay and sells for 
$8 on the dock. 








San Francisco 
Stocks of coal are below normal and 
dealers anticipate an active fall and 
winter trade. The following are the pre- 
vailing wholesale prices per ton at San 
Francisco: 


Wellington, from B. C., clean ....... $8.00 
Wellington, from B. C., average 7.50 
Australian, “from B: Gs.clean” 22 see 8.00 
Australian, from B. C., average..:.... 7.50 
Washington.from B.C., clean ....... 6.50 
Washington,from B. C., steam ....... 5.00 


Utah, Wyoming, Color- 
ado and New Mexico, 
for domestic use only clean ..... 8.15 


To these prices the retail dealer adds 
from S2 to S3 per ton, accordingly as de- 
livered direct from cars or from stor- 
age. 
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Write For This New Book 


“The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine” 


88 pages of illustrations 
and facts of interest to 


Mine Operators— Managers — Superintendents 
Foremen— Pit Bosses— Purchasing Agents 


Send for your copy today—Use the coupon 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


me ee ee ee ee ee 
CA-1 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
Kindly send me a copy of your new Book—‘‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine.” 


Position 


Address 
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The Ouptut Of The Mine 


When a man’s heart is 
strong, pumping the red 
blood to every part of his 
body, he is pretty sure to 
be in a position to give 
the best that’s in him. 

When the boilers in the 
power plant of the mine 
are at highest point of 
steaming efficiency and the power is be- 
ing transmitted to every part of the 
mine for the hundred and one different 
operations, the mine is pretty sure to be 
delivering its maximum output. 

That’s why we say the Boiler Plant 
is the Heart of the Mine. And why 
the boilers should always be kept at 


The Bowler Plant 1s the 
Heart of the Coal Mine. 
Any curtailment of the 
necessary power means a 
corresponding reduction 
im output with increased 
cost of production. 


highest point of steaming 
efficiency. The boilers are 
not at the highest point of 
efficiency as long as there 
is any scale on the tubes, 
forming a non-conductor 
for the heat. 

Scale will form and 
especially in-coal mine 
plants where feed water must be taken 
from the most convenient supply, which 
nearly always contains not only the ordi- 
nary impurities, but also those introduc- 
ed by contamination with mine water. 

There is only one sure way of removing 
all the scale and of knowing that all scale 
has been removed. That is by means of 


The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner 





























The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 
water tube boiler. 








The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 
return tubular boiler. 


The cleaner that operates on the principle of “broken-up vibration,” 
caused by the striking of 3000 to 6500 light blows a minute. 


It goes where no inspector can. 


It cleans 10 to 30 tubes an hour, 


leaves every tube through which it travels as clean as a gun barrel. 
It is the easiest, quickest, most economical way of removing scale, 
and what is more important, the user knows positively that his boiler 


is free from all scale. 


Let us tell you why. 


Trial Offer And Guarantee 


We sell the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner eritire- ' 


ly upon its merits. 

We send it for trial on one boiler to let the 
purchaser see how it operates and prove to 
his’ own satisfaction that it does remove all 
the scale. 


We sell it under a guarantee that 1 will pay 
for itself within six months or we will refund money. 

The Mine Operator, Superintendent, or Man- 
ager who realizes the benefit of high efficiency 
in the plant of the coal mine will send for a 
Dean on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Conveying Weigher Co....... 30 
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Form The Habit Of Reading Each Week 
This Buyers’ Finding List 


Start now, with this first issue. 
The above index is an accurate guide which will lead you every week 


through the Selling Section of Coal AGE, 


It furnishes complete infor- 


mation regarding every concern whose advertisement appears in this 


paper. 


It tells you ‘‘who’s who and who makes what.,”’ 


To be here is a badge of responsibility 
To buy from here is a guarantee of satisfaction 


Coal Age Is YOUR Paper 


LF! this one idea sink firmly into your mind—Coat, AGE is your paper. § It has but a 


single purpose—to serve the common interests of 
Coal Industry. 


the 


men engaged 


in the 


{| It is going to advocate—first, last and all the time—reforms and methods that mean 
safer Coal Mining, to hunt out and describe ways and means for more profitable 


Coal Mining. 


* Your battles are its battles; your problems, its problems. 


“ Look through this issue and you will appreciate the force of this statement. 


And 


remember that this first issue is but the beginning, that every week your paper is going 
to grow better—become stronger and more helpful. 


« 
{) 


You need Coa, AGE and Coa, AGE needs you. 


Don’t miss a single issue of Coal Age—subscribe NOW. Send in your $3—the yearly subscription price for 
the full 52 issues in the U. S. and Mexico—$4 in Canada, $5 in any other foreign country—TODAY so that 
you will receive the second issue just as soon as it is out. 


Address 


COAL 


AGE 


505 Pearl Street, New York City 
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Invaluable In 
Rescue ork 


The Servus Emergency Mine Rescue Apparatus 


As an adjunct in 
Mine Rescue and 
recovery work, 
this apparatus is 
invaluable, weighs 
but four pounds, 
supplies the-wearer 
with ample pure 
fresh air, rich in ox- 
ygen, for over one- 
half hour and it’s 
thoroughly practi- 
cal for any service. 
Write for circulars. 


Servus Rescue Equipment Co. 
10 Johnson Street Newark, N. J. 


Why waste air by using cheap Brat- 
tice Cloth? 

You are obtaining air by mechanical 
energy that costs you money to generate. 


And when that air seeps through a 
cheap Brattice cloth it is a loss. 


So why be penny wise and dollar 
foolish, by saving money on cheap Brat- 
tice cloth and wasting it many times 
over in wasted air? 


Kern’s Non-Inflammable Brattice 
Cloths are made of hard yarn, closely 
woven, 

They are a big economy not only 
because of the air they save but also 
because they wear much longer, resist 
moisture better, and hold better to the 
nails than the cheap, loosely woven 
article, 


They keep good air on the side where 
it is needed and enable you to get a 
larger percentage of air to the working 
faces. 


Why not make a trial? 
Write today for Samples. 


Kern Commercial Co. 
114 Liberty St. New York 
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Name 


$55 a Month to 


$3,000 a Year 


Through I.C.S. Training 


Mr. Isaac G. Roby, Uniontown, Pa., who is now 
Inspector, Fifth Bituminous Inspection District, 
writes us under date of October 10, 1910, as follows: 


When I[ enrolled for the Mining Course with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., I had had 
only 20 months of schooling all told. I was employed at the 
time as assistant foreman, and was getting $55 a month. 
After enrolling with the Schools, Iwas soon advanced to the 
position of mine foreman at $75 a month, which was volun- 
tarily increased to $90 a month. Iam now Mine Inspector of 
the Fifth Bituminous District, at a salary of $3,000 a year. 


Correspondence instruction as conducted by the I. C.S. is 
the finest and most complete in the world today; every young 
man that desires to advance or better his condition should 
enroll at once. No one can enroll with the I. C. S. and apply 
himself to his work without being greatly benefited. 

The success of such student should be an inspi- 


ration to you. 

Would you be willing to make a small invest- 
ment that would increase your salary 100, 200, or 
300 per cent.? 


To learn how the I.C. S. can help you to secure 
increased earnings, promotion and a happy, success- 
ful life, mark and mail the attached coupon. Doing 
so will cost you only postage and will place you 
under absolutely no obligation. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 


ee SSS SSSHSSHHHHHHHHSHHHHHHHHH HHH HHH HS 


al Correspondence Schools 


Box 1104, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 1 can qualify for a larger 


salary and advancement to the position, trade, or profession 
before which I have marked X. 





Mining Engineer Gas Engineer Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent | Electric Lighting Architect 

Mine Foreman Electric Railways Architectural Drafts. 
Mine Fire Boss Electrician Advertising Man 
Mine Surveying Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Metallurgist Machine Designer Show-Card Writing 
Assayer Mechanical Drafts. Bookkeeper 
Chemist Marine Engineer Stenographer 

Civil Engineer Municipal Engineer Commercial Law 
Concrete Construct’n} Railroad Engineer French With 
Electrical Engineer Sanitary Engineer German Edison 
Mechanical Engineer} Sheet-Metal Drafts. Spanish Phon yh 
Stationary Engineer Ornamental Design’g} Italian oe P 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor 


A Department for Subscribers Conducted 
by the Service Department of Coal Age 


Between you, the reader of Coal AGE, and you, 
the advertiser in Coa, AGE, this department is to be 
the alternating current of stimulus and information. 


Many of the things that will be told here the 
Coa, AGE advertiser knows; and thus far this page 
will be You, the advertiser, talking through us to You, 
the reader. Sometimes the reader, the buyer himself, 
will have space to give his testimony to the advertiser 
as to what advertising means or should mean to him. 
The life of the page will flow back and forth, between 
You—and You. 


You, the reader of CoAL AGE, invested in the paper 
to obtain certain values in the editorial columns 
which we engaged to give, and now you find, when 
you open the first number, before and after that edi- 
torial section, the pages of a Selling Section—com- 
mercial ventures of people trying to induce you to 
buy or investigate things in the Coal Mining field that 
they have to sell. Was this Selling Section part of 
the bargain? Let us defer that question a moment, 
and get at this thing from another angle. 


To put it without furbelows, the reason for exist- 
ence of every honest, alive, coal man is to get coal out 
with the utmost degree of safety, more rapidly, more 
cheaply (in energy or dollars) than the next man— 
if he can. 


To accomplish this he knows that communion 
with every other coal man who has ever said anything 
or done anything out of the rut of the day-by-day, 
here or beyond the Atlantic, is vital and indispensable. 
That is why Coa, AGE was started. 


But he also knows that the “how,” the “why,” 
the ‘‘where,’”’ by which he is to exceed what he has 
heretofore done, or what the other man is doing, 
must be yoked with the“ what to do it with.”’ 


Demand makes supply, and you, that coal man, 
become aware through hearsay, from a traveling 
salesman, or through reading advertisements, of 
machinery, appliances, etc., that square or pretend 
to square with your situation. 


Among those three—the firm whose goods get 
known through hearsay, the mnonadvertising firm 
whose goods are sold by traveling agents, and the 
firm which advertises—the latter has to begin with a 
big handicap. 


Tt has to pay an advertising bill before it has sold 
any goods. That advertising bill is no small one, 
either, in a paper which halts at no money-limit to 
secure the best, most authoritative contributions to its 


editorial columns and whose subscription price hardly, 


more than meets the bill for the white paper. 


But the buyer of advertised goods has one four- 
square advantage from the first moment, and when 
the momentum of sales has begun, to the seller comes 
an advantage which wipes that first handicap com- 
pletely out. This is why— 


Advertised goods have to be precisely what they 
are represented to be or the advertising is a self- 
annihilating boomerang both to the advertiser and 
the paper carrying the copy. Advertising in a paper 
which does not give away its advertising pages can 
pay the man who buys the space only when it brings 
continued buying, which is impossible unless the 
goods are what they are represented to be. Thus 
advertising cuts a gulf between the kinds of goods 
that can be sold by a fakir who skips on, never to be 
heard of again, and the kind of goods which have 
to prove right because the life of the salesman depends 
on it. 


For the advertiser, advertising begins the pro- 
cess right by getting him, without experimentation, 
directly to the return-givers, the men in that field who 
read, who think, and who act on reasonable repre- 
sentations. 


And before the process has gone far it puts the 
advertiser tremendously to the good in returns, 
because the total of sales, each with its closely figured 
but definite profit-margin, multiplies at higher ratio 
than the ratio of publicity—streaming out beyond 
the horizon of the man who holds to the junk-pile 
idea that advertising is a bunco. game. 


We of Coat AGE know these things; no one has 
entered this Selling Section whose product has not 
“lived up to the ad”’ in other publications of this 
company or been investigated. 


The advertisers in this Selling Section know it; 
no one of them would have paid money for space 
here without the round measure of conviction that 
Coa, AGE is to be read in editorial and advertising 
pages by men who know what they want and recog- 
nize a thing’s merits through sincere, straightforward 
statement of them. The ability of Coa, AGE to make 
good with the advertiser, and with the standard we 
set up to begin with, dependson that—action between 
reader and advertiser. 


Now back to that question—was this Selling 
Section part of the bargain? 


We won’t answer it, for before long we wager you, 
the reader, will answer it yourself with another ques- 
tion, viz: 


What sort of a bargain would Coa, AGE have 
been without the Selling Section? 
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MIN E-A- PHONE 


A Foreigner Understands 
The Spoken Order Better 
Than The Written One 


This is just another reason for installing a 
MIINE-A-PHONE in your plant. It gives you the 
many advantages of being able to communicate with 
any part of your mine instantly. 

It is well to remem- Standard Pin Lock 
ber .n thinking of a mine 
telephone or signal system 
that the STROMBERG - CARLSON 
Systems are absolutely reliable. They are carefully built along lines sug- 
gested by practical mining men to meet the hardest kind of usage. 

And their cost of installation is comparatively little. BO a ee 

Our Bulletin No. 1000-B gives prices and particulars. A eee Cee 


Write for a Copy. | | wd re) a 
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Shicheal This 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 


Kansas City. Mo. Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. No. 890 Type 
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Deming Electric 
Mine Pumps 






Tm RIDGWAY ENGINE 


IS AHEAVY DUTY ENGINE 


especially adapted to the severe 
service characteristic of the usual 
mining operation. It is built to 
withstand the strains due to heavy 
overloads, with a remarkable wnz- 
jormuty of speed. 





HEN you strike a water pocket in 
some part of your mine where no 
pumps are installed, what good is 

your stationary steam pump? 

This Deming electric driven, portable mine 
pump can be taken any place your tracks 
lead to. Write for particulars. 







Collection C of Bulletins fully des- 
cribe and illustrate our line of 
Engines and Generators. 


RIDGWAY DYNAMO & ENGINE CO. 


RIDGWAY, PA. 


The Deming Company 
Salem, Ohio 


HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 










Henion §& Hubbell, Chicago. Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburg. 
Charleston Electrical Supply Co., Charleston, West Virginia. 
C. M. McClung & Co., Nashville, Tennessee, 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor 


A Department for Subscribers Conducted 


by the Service Department of Coal Age 


Last week we talked about the reliability of adver- 
tised products. It was shown that a product given 
advertising publicity in a reputable paper has to be 
what it is represented to be both because the good 
name of the publication depends on it and because 
only continued selling (that is, continued advertising) 
overcomes that initial advertising outlay. 


But what of Price? 


When a firm spends $50,000 a year on adver- 
tising, are not the consumers of its product, excellent 
though it may be, paying a good deal more for it 
than they should pay? And then the price that a 
firm’s advertising outlay justifies it in putting on its 
goods may be the shield under which the rival non- 
advertising firm, with a product not quite so good, 
runs up its prices almost to the same limit—so that 
whether you buy advertised goods or not, you have 
to shoulder that needlessly big advertising burden. 


Yes, it is true, advertising has a bearing on the 
price of every product you buy, whether advertised 
or not. But not exactly in the way indicated. 


The cost of any manufactured thing, tooth brush 
or paint brush, toothpick or miners’ pick, has two 
parts— 


1. What it takes to produce it. 
2. What it takes to get it to the user. 


Sometimes the second is larger than the first, 
but, larger or not, the distribution bill is as real and 
necessary an element in the total cost of the product 
as the manufacturing bill. Manufacturing bill and 
manufacturing could go to the Limbo of the Forgotten 
if there were no way to get the manufactured thing 


to the people who need it or to make those who don’t ° 


know they need it but really do, see that fact. You 
pay this distribution cost in every product made by 
machinery or human hands that you buy. 


The question is, what method of selling is going 
to cut that distribution cost the lowest? What about 
ADVERTISING? 


Now it may seem an extravagant statement to 
make, yet it is true that when a firm advertises $50,000 
a year, that outlay may mean a saving of $50,000 a 
year to the consumer instead of a burden of that 
figure. Because— 


The multiplied volume of production that adver- 
tising-built demand calls for enables the firm to reduce 
the manufacturing cost of the individual article so 
much that its total manufacturing expense is cut $2 
every time advertising adds $1. Such a ratio as 
this isn’t likely to exist in the case of such individually 
costly products as mining machinery, yet it is a real 
factor in the price there too. 


And that nonadvertising firm? 


The real fact is that instead of being able to 
shove its price up under the shelter of its competitor’s 


advertising bill, in order.to keep in the running at 


all it has to adopt selling methods infinitely more costly 
than advertising. 
\ 


Advertising is simply selling by print, manifolding 
a convincing salesman’s words 1,000 or 10,000 or 
1,000,000 times, and when this nonadvertising firm 
passes the printed salesman up for the man-salesman 
only, or some other selling way, it not only makes a 
bigger outlay in money and energy to keep in the 
race in sales with the advertising firm, but it also 
misses all that wide general education of the people 
in that field or industry into the particular points of 
its own product—education that, ramifying out, 
makes for future sales. 


Thus the cost of the nonadvertised article cannot 
be less than that of the advertised article; it is likely 
to be more. And besides that, the responsible well 
known paper that dictates the printed salesman’s 
words to you, the Buyer, takes its stand between you 
and the firm whose name is new to you, introduces 
you to it, tells you where you can find it at every 
moment, stands behind its guarantees, saving you the 
trouble of investigation. 


If it were not for mediums such as the Selling 


Section of Coa, AGE you could not purchase the 


products advertised therein at the prices their makers 
will quote you. 


Advertising thus is not only the shortest route, 
but it is the cheapest route between YOU, THE COAL 
MAN, and THE COAL MINING APPLIANCES YOU 
WANT. 


This is the True Story of the relation of Advertising 
to Price! 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse Gathering Locomotive in Operation. 


The many advantages of electric haulage are 
conceded,— it is only a question of 


selecting the best equipment. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


have satisfactorily solved the haulage problem 
for most of the larger mines in the country. 
They will do the same for you. 


The name Baldwin on an electric locomo- 
tive, means that the mechanical construction, 
fitting of parts and general finish, have re- 
ceived the same careful attention, and the 
same quality of workmanship, that have 
made Baldwin Locomotives famous the 
world over. 


The name Westinghouse on an electric 
locomotive, means that the electrical equip- 
ment embodies the same superior develop- 
ment in motor construction} and control 
devices, that have made Westinghouse 
Electrical Apparatus famous the world 
over. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Gad and the Man Who Cut It 


FABLE runs thus: Two Surajahs of Hind were 

minded to mend the conditions of their people. 

Now there lay nearby a rich Satrapy of Persia. 
One Surajah, he of Gwalior, spoke thus: “I will build 
unto my people a school that they may learn to speak 
unto these rich barbarians from Persia and that they 
may barter with them.’’ And so he did and the 
people waxed fat withal. 


The other said, “I will build highways; thus may 
the traffic be great with these rich strangers, who are 
come from over the mountains.’’ And so it was. 


And while yet the Surajahs were in counsel with 
skilful engravers of stone, so their deeds might be em- 
blazoned that all might know of them thereafter, a 
murmuring arose. 


Then the Surajah of Gwalior said, “Why murmur 
ye?”’ and the people said, “ Because we have no roads, 
therefore our commerce is straightened.” 


And the other Surajah made like inquiry of his 
people and they made reply: “Sire, our people are 
dumb men before the Persians. The scholars of Gwal- 
ior speak in the tongue of the stranger and lo! where 
is now our trade?”’ 


Thus it has been and will ever be till water no longer 
turns the mills or the sun ripens the rice in the meadow. 





O 


Time was when mining had hazards far greater than 
today. So to subdue these hazards, the operators 
met them one by one. 


The risks of mining did not appear all at once. 
But as they appeared, someone checked them. Thus 
the enlightened operators introduced the safety lamp, 
then the return airway, the trompe, the furnace, the 
overcast. 


Then they ripped out the furnaces. They put gates 
on the shafts; installed devices to stop runaways; put 


firebosses to detect gas; fireproofed the stables; con- 
creted the shafts; built headframes of iron; hooded the 
machinery; put safety stops on the hoists; dampened 
the coal dust; built stoppings of stone; analyzed the 
mine air, and stationed boys to tend trapdoors. 


Space will not suffice to tell what was done. Still 
murmurings arose. 








O 


Some operators did more than others. Some took 
one course, some another. All did much. But the 
people still raised a cry, “Why not all this and why 
not more?”’ 





O 


The operator sees his duty and acknowledges his 
sccial obligation. In most cases his fad is safety 
and the comfort of his men. 


True, he likes dividends which muckrakers, yellow 
journalists and some legislators refuse. 


But he has not been unmindful of his duty and he 
does not always ask how the law reads. 


He takes the unwritten law and devises or adopts 
new means of safety, enforces new rules, which are 
often bitterly opposed by his employees and _ their 
confederations. 


He knows the law is not the guide of the good man, 
but the curb of the rogue, the clamped bars which 
restrain the thief; and he reads, marks, learns and 
digests that he may lead the way to safety, and the 
law corrals the stragglers. 





0 





The operator cut the gad and to the operator it is 
applied. And the public grasps the small end and 
applies the other, for a pleasant thing is the use of the 
hammer on offenders, providing the other fellow is the 
offender. And, after all, the gad has its uses. We 
should find it a slow, slow world were it never applied. 
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Collieries on ‘tie Ellsworth Branch 


The field, of which the outlet is the 
Ellsworth branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is of quite recent development, 
the line being built to Ellsworth in 1900 


and extended to Marianna in 1907. The 


district contains many features of in- 
terest from the large scale in which 
its development has been conducted. 
Commencing at Monongahela City, 
on the left bank of the Mononga- 
hela river, it extends along Pigeon creek 
to its headquarters at Scenery hill and 
thence to the valley made by the waters 
of Ten Mile creek.*The northeastern half 
of the field follows thé valley of Pigeon 
creek, of which the three branch valleys 
are as important geographically as the 
main. The southwestern half is drained 
by Daniels and Little Daniels runs, 
which joining, enter Ten Mile creek a 
little above Zollarsville. 

A winding syncline, known as the 
Waynesburg, divides the field roughly in 
two, but throughout its length, in the field 
under discussion, there is a gradual rise 


By R. Dawson Hall 


A field of recent develop- 
ment with the most modern 
The operators 


equipment. 
have duly recognized the 
risk attendant on open 
lights and discarded them 


at all. shajis.. Not less 
modern than the plants are 
the new methods being pur- 
sued to promote the welfare 


o} the operatives. 





Washington formation and in part the 
Greene also. 

Consequently, the freld, lying so far 
below the water level of the entire sur- 
rounding country, is a gaseous one. The 


preparation had been made to haul coal 
by electrical power. There is every pre- 
caution taken to prevent a repetition of 
the disastrous occurrence of Nov. 28, 
1°08, and the use of safety lamps alone 
and the unannounced inspection of men 
entering the mine, make conditions at this 
operation very safe. Only recently, a 
miner, the sole survivor of the Marianna 
explosion, was arrested and fined for tak- 
ing a tobacco pipe down the shaft. 


HUMIDITY AND FIREDAMP ARE MEASURED 
ONcE EAacH WEEK 


At the Ellsworth collieries, both hu- 
midity and methane are regularly meas- 
ured once a week in each section of the 
mine. The former generally runs from 
90 to 100 per cent. of saturation and the 
latter, in the returns, under 0.5 per cent. 

It appears that the gas is found in 
live, and not in those pillar workings 
where the roof is broken. It is found in 
the latter, of course, after a fan is shut 
down, but only because diffusion is not 





TIPPLE AND WASHER, ELLSWORTH COLLIERY No. 1, ELLSWORTH, PENN. 


in the measures, the coal being about 
350 ft. higher near Monongahela City 
than at Marianna, which village marks the 
southwestern end of the field. The Belle- 
vernon anticline to the southeast and the 
Amity anticline to the northwest, are both 
about 4'%4 miles distant from the syncline 
between them, but the steeper rises are 
toward the former. 5 
In every part of the field, the Pittsburg, 
the only producing bed in the district, lies 
below water level. The Monongahela 
measures along Pigeon creek and its 
branches and on Ten Mile creek, do 
outcrop a little, but forthe most part over 
all the surface lies the Permian or Dun- 
kard group of measures, including the 


Marianna explosion, with its death roll of 
154, impressed that fact firmly on all 
concerned from end to end of this field. 
To protect the mine against the most re- 
mote possibility of fan stoppage, the 
Pittshurg-Buffalo Coal Company has two 
fans installed, either of which is suffi- 
cient to ventilate the mines, and one 
of these is connected to two engines, so 
that if one needs repair, the other can 
take its place. Of course, in practice, it 
is customary to use one fan and to drive 
that fan by one of the two engines pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

As a further result of the explosion, 
the same coal company has_ installed 
pneumatic locomotives, though every 


ering. 


complete, so that the gas rises and dis- 
places the air. The gas was found in 
the sinking of the Ellsworth shaft No. 1, 
when the sandstone of the roof was pene- 
trated, but not before, so that it must be 
in the coal proper or in the roof-coal and 
not in the strata above. In the mines 
of the Ellsworth Colliery Company, elec- 
tric motors have been employed for gath- 
Most of these had a return-wire 
attachment, but it is purposed to use a 
crab motor, so that it will not be neces- 
sary for the locomotive to travel to the 
end of a room. Thus, there will be no 
need for the motor to approach faces 
of newly cut coal, which is charged with 
gas and bleeding it freely. 
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The section of the coal at Ellsworth 
colliery is very typical of the field and 
is given in the inclosed illustration. The 
coal bed at Marianna runs from 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 6 ft. 8 in., and usually nearer the 
larger figure. 

An analysis based on eight samples of 
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It is a good steam and coking coal. 
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chines. One machine can draw, or rather 
push, 150 ovens in six hours. At both 
Marianna and Bentleyville there are a 
number of ovens connected by conduits 
with the boilers, and these are fired 
wholly or partly by the waste heat from 
the same. 





TIPPLE AND WASHER, ACME No. 2 MINE 


A Group 


OF ELLSWORTH COLLIERY DWELLINGS 
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View SHOWING WASHER AND Power House AT Acme No. 2 PLANT 


the whole bed in the Amity quadrangle, 
as used for shipments, is as follows; the 
figures following on the right being those 
for run-of-mine coal at Marianna. 


There are ovens at Marianna, Ellsworth, 
Coalburg and Bentleyville, those at 
Bentleyville being Mitchell ovens, These 
are, of course, leveled and drawn by ma- 


MINING METHODS 


The system of working at the Ellsworth 
collieries varies but little from that fa- 
vored in the Pittsburg district and the 
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extraction on first mining, contrasts 
strongly with that of the Connellsville and 
Georges Creek regions. Instead of a 
primary extraction of a little over 50 
per cent. of the coal, these more easterly 
districts produce only 13 to 15 per cent. 
so that nearly all the work is pillar work. 
The fact that mining machines can only 
be used in advancing the breasts and in 
the first cut made thereafter, has some- 
thing to do with this, but another cause 
is to avoid the large amount of advance 
work demanded by more modern meth- 
ods. In the Ellsworth mines, the width 
of the pillar is 20 ft. and of the room 
22 ft. This is an extraction of about 50 
per cent. at first mining. The length of 
the neck of the room is 21 ft. Rooms in- 
cluding the necks are 250 ft. long. All 
main entries, which are here driven in the 
direction of butt entries, are constructed 
four-fold. The face entries are driven 
with three openings, while the secondary 
butt entries have two haulways, one of 
which is used for a return airway and 
one for an intake. The chain pillars in 
the main and face entries are very wisely 
driven on 40-ft. centers but are protected 
with equal wisdom by large flanking pil- 
lars 100 ft. wide. On the other hand, 
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within regulation distance of the next 
face heading, rooms are started at the end 
of the heading and progression in starting 
and driving rooms and recovering the 
pillars is from the end of the heading 
back to the protection pillar of the face 
heading. The cover runs from 350 to 500 
feet. 


The Acme mines of the Pittsburg-West- 
moreland Coal Company have another 
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center to center. It is the intention to do 
retreating work in the future. 

The Marianna mining methods are not 
fully decided on and have hardly passed 
the experimental stage. The mines have 
heavier cover than any others, perhaps 
650 to 750 ft. is reached in places. But 
the working is largely under Mariarina 
town and the company hesitates to com- 
pletely extract all coal from the support 
of a village on which they have spent so 
much money for brick houses with 
modern sanitation, cement. walks, etc., 
and they have decided on a chamber 27 
ft. wide and a 6-ft. pillar. They expect 
that the pillar will crush and one cannot 
see why a well conceived retreating plan 
with an attempt to retrieve the last ton of 
coal would not be preferable. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROVISIONS 


In an article of this kind there is little 
place for detailing the new methods of 
caring for the welfare of the miners out- 
side the mines. The Marianna mines 
have always been preéminently distingu- 
ished for such welfare work. The ex- 
plosion, and the situation of the town at 
the end of an unimportant branch line, 
have made it difficult for such enlightened 
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THE ELLSWORTH BRANCH COALFIELD, 


the chain pillars in butt entries are 60 ft. 
through. A fair average of coal ex- 
- tracted is 90 per cent. in room pillars and 
75 per cent. only in the chain pillars of 
the butt entries. The system followed is 
a peculiar one. One pair of headings is 
tun up with rooms driven right from the 
right-hand heading and left from the left, 
the first rooms being started as soon as 
the 100-ft. flanking face pillar is pro- 
vided for. The rooms are drawn in regu- 
lar order as they have been driven up. 
The next pair of headings is in skeleton, 
mere headings without rooms with a 250- 
ft. pillar flanking them. When they come 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





system. The main butts are six-fold. The 
face headings three-fold, and the sec- 
ondary butts are double. The rooms are 
only driven from the haulways. They 
are set with 35-ft. centers and are 20 to 
21 ft. wide, leaving a pillar from 14 to 15 
ft. wide, the extraction on first mining be- 
ing 60 per cent. There is a little less 
overburden to support at Acme, but in 
places the coal is at least 400 ft. deep. 
The necks are 21 ft. long and the rooms 
including necks 250 to 260 ft. in length. 
The headings of the main butts are cent- 
ered 60 ft. apart, but the face headings 
and secondary butts are 50 ft., from 


AN UNBROKEN Bopy OF PITTSBURG COAL 


purposes to blossom into full-blown suc- 
cess, though eventually the well-built 
houses and universally established sani- 
tary sewerage, the amusement hall, wash 
houses and other comforts will bring the 
best kind of miners. At present the im- 
provements must appear uncomfortable 
and undesirable to many of them, largely 
Pan-Slavs, who have been used to snug 
quarters in a dirty hut covered by a 
thatched roof and who measure against 
the stately discomforts of a good house 
and a bathroom, the one clean pleasure 
he can understand, at the end of every 
two weeks, a fat roll of bills. The Ells- 
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worth colliery has houses, offices and 
stores of marked English type and will 
certainly appeal to the artistic sense, 
though possibly the houses are not as 
well lighted as if they had been con- 
structed according to American plans. 
They are, as at Marianna, all the prop- 
erty of the company. The Ellsworth firm 
has a‘dairy farm where milk is sterilized 
for sale to the miners and is endeavoring 
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resulting in mere house sites and roads 
with an unsystematic appearance, cinder 
walks, held in place by heavy 12-in. 
planks staked firmly in position, are be- 
ing laid. The plank is high enough to 
keep vehicles in the road. To beautify 
the town, the codperation of the school 
teachers was secured and after the 


children had been well indoctrinated into 
the methods of planting, 300 catalpa 
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west, equally understand—the beauty of 
foliage. And to protect the trees, the 
help of the schools should not be dis- 
regarded for it is rarely adults who muti- 
late shade trees. 


Standing of the Nations 

It is more than a coincidence that the 
standing of the leading nations parallels 
their product of the prime mover of civil- 
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A STRING oF CoKE OVENS AT ELLSwoRTH WITH BOILER PLANT UTILIZING THEIR WASTE HEAT 


by the use of garbage boxes placed along 
the sides of the road, and emptied every 
week, to induce the foreign-born families 
to live more cleanly lives, and very neat 
is the village, alike where the Americans 
and Europeans live, but the Italian can- 
not be induced to relinquish his jackdaw 
habit of gathering every cast-off box and 
slat to litter up his yard. To prevent 
the disposition to drive across the un- 
fenced lots, so marked in mining villages, 


trees from the company’s own grove 
were distributed free throughout the vil- 
lage, the people of all nationalities tak- 
ing pride in planting and caring for them. 
As a result, they look very thrifty and 
relieve the dull bareness of the house 
lines. One marvels at the stupidity which 
makes some operators order a small 
copse completely cleared for houses, rob- 
bing the village to be constructed of the 
one beauty all people, from east or from 


ization—coal. Taking the figures of the 
report of 1909, the most recent available, 
we have: 

United States, 460,803,416 short tons, 
Great Britain, 295,427,229; Germany, 
239,676,934; Austria Hungary, 53,136,- 
000; France, 41,856,269. 

Alone of all the five countries men- 
tioned, Austria-Hungary appears above 
the order which it deserves as a world 
power. 
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Colliery Dwelling Construction 


To obtain the maximum economy of 
operation in the modern coal mine of 
today, a certain amount of high-grade 
help is essential, to procure and retain 
which, comfortable quarters must be pro- 
vided. This applies not only -to the offi- 
cial force, but also to the rank and file, 
for it is generally conceded that the per- 
manent man has a higher efficiency, and 
men of this class are often attracted and 
held by adequate and agreeable living con- 
ditions even at times with lower wages. 

The selection of a house suitable for 
the office men and mine officials is not 
usually a difficult problém. They ap- 
preciate and Gare for any of thé small 
luxuries whieh a company may feel in- 
clined to install, and ate réady to pay the 
additional rent nécéssary to make such 
installations a profitable investment. On 
the other hand, the selection of a proper 
house or houses to meet the requirements 


of the cosmopolitan population which ° 


forms the bulk in the average coal camp, 
is often a difficult problem. 

Some companies with a view to better- 
ing the condition of their miners include 
cellars: or bath tubs in designing the 
houses, which often results in their later 
having the chagrin of seeing these 
turned into a stable and coal box, respec- 
tively. It seldom happens that a class 
of miners as a whole will be obtained 
who appreciate expenditures of this char- 
acter, although there is nearly always 
a certain’ percentage who will, and a few 
houses’ of this® kid will seldom lack the 
necessary. tenants. 

The term “coal camp” usually conveys 
to the layman an impression synonymous 
to that of New York’s*famous Ghetto, or 
the picture of a straggling’ road lined 
with dilapidated “shacks” inhabited by 
a gun-fighting population of rough-necks. 
While such conditions may have pre- 
vailed in the early history of the industry 
and still be in effect im some isolated 
instances, the advent of large capital in 
recent years has brought with it far- 
sighted men who appreciate the fact that 
permanent organization and legitimate 
business cannot exist under such condi- 
tions. For this reason the day of the 
shack camp, except for temporary con- 
struction purposes, iS past. 

For the average miner’s house the 
question then resolves itself into some- 
thing between the shack and the “‘cellar- 
bathtub-house.” While this appreciably 
limits the range for selection, a surpris- 
ingly large number of different designs 
and grades of construction occur within 
these limits. I remember one camp hav- 
ing for its subdivisions Papercollar Row, 
Sandal-Foot Row, Dafkest Africa, Japan 
and Chinatown, each division having a 
standard design of its own and some sev- 
eral different designs. 


By A. T. Shurick 


This ts the first of a ser- 
1es ‘of articles which will 
take up in detail the con- 
struction of miners’ houses. 
References on this subject 
are unusually meager and 
the methods here described 


are selected as typical ex- 
amples of those employed 
by some of the larger com- 
paimes and may be taken as 
the standards jor this class 
of work. 


This article will take up in detail what 
is believed to be a house of average de- 
sign for this purpose. The construction 
of houses of this character is often un- 





houses of this class are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. The house most 
commonly met with today is a low, single- 
story frame structure, substantially built 
and having from three of five rooms. 

Two-room Houses—With camps located 
in remote districts and subject to the 
occasional visits of officials who are 
obliged to remain over night, it some- 
times becomes necessary to provide for 
their accommodation. Fig. 2 shows a com- 
fortable little house adaptable to such 
emergencies, which may be cheaply built 
and will accommodate four persons com- 
fortably. It has a sitting room 9x12 ft. 
and a bed room 12x15 ft., the latter hav- 
ing a good roomy closet. Studs and raft- 
ers of 2x4 stuff are used throughout, drop 
siding on the sides, a shingle roof, and 
the interior lathed and plastered. Four 
spring-lock windows, 8x10 twelve light, 
are provided, and a single 2-ft. 6-in. by 
6-ft. 6-in. outside door equipped with a 
good lock. 
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dertaken without special plans, specifi- 
cations, etc., because of their low first 
cost. Where 40 three- to five-room 
houses are being erected, the first cost 
will run about $30,000 or $35,000, when 
good permanent construction is used and 
no frills. Unless careful designs have 
been drawn up it usually develops when 
the houses go into use that the rafters 
on a lean-to having a light pitch are too 
small to carry the snow-load or the floor 
joists over a particularly long span are 
too weak. Since the total investment 
exceeds the amount of a single large 
house for which detail plans and speci- 
fications would naturally be drawn up, 
this cannot be considered good practice. 


TYPES OF HOUSES 


While in some instances the two-story 
house in used in large camps and where 
land values are an important item, these 
conditions do not often prevail and 


A CoMMoDIOUS SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE 


Three-room Houses—In Fig. 3 is 
shown an illustration of a neat and sub- 
stanially built house of the three-room 
variety, the floor plan of which is shown 
in Fig. 10. There is always a certain de- 
mand for houses of this type, and mining 
towns are seldom built without including 
a certain percentage of these. 

A house of the dimensions here shown 
provides ample room to meet the require- 
ments of the small family, for which pur- 
pose it is intended. These overall dimen. 
sions are often cut down four or five ft., 
effecting considerable saving in construc- 
tion and still being of sufficient size for 
ordinary purposes, 

Two exterior doors, 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 
8 in., are provided, one each for the 
kitchen and living room. Should it be 
desirable to have a porch at the rear, the 
kitchen door should be changed to the 
other side from the one here shown, 
which places it close to the corner, mak- 
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Fic. 4. FouUR-ROOM HOUSE WITH Hip ROOF Fic. 5. FIVE-ROOM HOUSE WITH GABLE ROOF 
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ing the porch easier to support and pro- 
viding more available wall space. Interior 
doors, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., connect all 
adjoining rooms, and each room is pro- 
vided with. two double-sash, spring-bolt, 
12x14, eight-light windows with the ex- 
ception of the bed room which has three. 
Transoms are not ordinarily stipulated 
for miners’ houses, but one should be 
provided for the front door. 

In Fig. 11 is shown a plan of a three- 
room house of the smaller variety, but 
having a few additional conveniences. 
The total cost of this house would, under 
equal conditions, probably be about the 
same as for that shown in Fig. 10, and 
to the small family for which it is in- 
tended, would doubtless be more ac- 
ceptable. 

The kitchen is provided with a sink 
and drip board, items of small cost and 
no little convenience, and has also a 
commodious pantry. Off the bed room 
is a closet, and the front entrance has a 
5-ft. 6-in. by 8-ft. porch which adds 


much to the appearance and has a real. 


practical value, since the house has no 
entrance vestibule. A double-flue chim- 
ney is so located as to be accessible from 
all three rooms. 

Four-room Houses. The four-room 
house is one of the most popular types 
met with, since it provides the maximum 
floor space with the minimum expendi- 
ture of labor and material. 

In Fig. 4 is shown an exaimple of the 
ordinary house of this variety, and in 
Fig. 12 a ground plan. These houses are 
commonly built from 24 to 28 ft. square, 
26 ft. being a good average size. In the 
plan here shown the house has 28 ft. 
frontage and 26 ft. depth, which gives 
1 ft. additional length to each of the 
rooms, over that obtained in the 26-ft. 
square house. 

Houses of this variety are often con- 
structed with the hip roof, as shown in 
Fig. 4 instead of the gable roof as shown 
on the five-room house in. Fig. 5, with 
the mistaken view of securing economy 
of labor and material. In the hip-roof 
construction all the rafters are of va- 
riable length and require bevel cuts at 
one end, necessitating the careful atten- 
tion of a competent carpenter to insure 
good results. The four sloping hips pre- 
sent difficulties in obtaining a weather 
tight joint and excessive waste of both 
labor and material occurs due to the 
variable lengths and bevel cuts neces- 
sary in both the sheathing and rafters. 

These houses are ordinarily divided into 
four equal and separate rooms by parti- 
tions running through the center each 
way. In some instances a foot or,two is 
taken from the bed rooms and added to 
the dining and living rooms, which is 
generally considered a-good plan. With 
the hip roof some difficulties in the chim- 
ney construction occur when this is 
done, owing to the chimney not be- 
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ing in the center of the building, since 
it is usually desirable to have it read- 
ily available from each room and sup- 
ported at the intersection of the par- 
titions. 

Five-room Houses—The  five-room 
house is one of the standards in coal- 
camp construction, a certain percentage 
of these nearly always being included in 
the general scheme. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a typical example 
of this class of house and in Fig. 16 is a 
ground plan of the same. This house is 
essentially the same as the four-room 
house with a lean-to addition at the 
rear, and much that has been said of the 
former will apply equally well to this. 

Since these houses are, of course, in- 
tended for the larger families it is cus- 
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dependent on the position of the indi- 
vidual for whom it is intended, and the: 
policy of the company. They may be 
anything from a slight improvement on 
the ordinary five-room house to a large, 
commodious two-story building with all 
modern appurtenances. While a discus- 
sion of the latter variety will not be at- 
tempted, a description of a few typical 
examples of the former will be given. 
A modest improvement on the average 
miner’s house is shown in the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 6. This is built along the lines 
of the usual five-room house, but fin- 
ished up much better, and has an ordi- 
nary gable roof and a commodious 
porch. The interior is lathed and 
plastered, special single- and two-light 
windows are used for the front rooms, 
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FIG. 13; 
tomary to make them amply large, not 
less than 26 ft. square for the main 


building, and 28 ft. being still better. 
The lean-to additions are _ ordinarily 
made 12x16 ft., the short dimension be- 
ing placed perpendicular to the main 
building in order to provide a maximum 
slope with the minimum loss of head 
room. With the addition of the fifth 
room, another chimney becomes neces- 


‘sary, one with a small single flue being 


sufficient. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND FOREMEN’S 
HOUSES 


The range for selection of houses of 
this-class is unlimited, and, of course, 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S OR FOREMAN’S HOUSE 


while large four-light windows are used 
in the others. Another house along the 
same lines, but having a hip roof and fin- 
ished with drop, instead of lap siding, is 
shown in Fig. 7. This is a very neat, 
attractive and well-balanced type of 
house for moderate expenditures. 

A more elaborate and _ substantially 
built house is' shown in Fig. 8. The 
floor plan for one very similar to which 
is shown in Fig. 13. Hip-roof construc- 
tion is used, in order to add to the ap- 
pearance of the house, and both front 
and rear are provided with porches. A 
cellar is also included, access to which 
is obtained by stairs from the kitchen 
leading under the pantry. The main 
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Fic. 15. First Floor, Two-story House 
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pantry door leads to the kitchen and 
cupboard doors also give into the dining 
room. The number and distribution of 
the remaining rooms is clearly shown in 
the plan. Another house of a very sim- 
ilar design but more elaborately fin- 
ished is shown in Fig. 9. This house 
has a hip roof with a deck and a num- 
ber of minor details which adds much to 
the appearance of the completed struc- 
ture. ; 

A well balanced, good appearing and 
commodious house of the two-story va- 
riety is shown in Fig. 1, floor plans of 
which are shown in Figs. 14 and 15. The 
usual gable roof is used, with a dormer 
window in front which gives an addi- 
tional room on the second floor, and re- 


‘lieves the straight lines of the house. A 


cellar is provided under the kitchen, and 
the latter has a large roomy pantry. The 
bath room is on the first floor, which also 
has a large hall containing the stairs 
leading to the second floor. The ceiling 
on the first floor is 9 ft. high, and the in- 
teriors finished in lath and plaster, with 
appropriate base boards and _ picture 
mold. The length of studs used is 14 
ft., which makes the hight of the walls 
under the eaves on the second floor about 
4 ft. The partitions for the second-floor 
rooms are placed back far enough from 
these low walls to get an even 8-ft. ceil- 
ing and the remainder of the space util- 
ized as closets and store rooms. 


Mining Law in Virgina 

The following provisions cover all the 
mining regulations in force in the State 
of Virginia: 

To secure operatives and laborers en- 
gaged in and about coal mines and manu- 
factories, the payment of wages at regu- 
lar intervals and in lawful money. 

(1) All persons, firms, companies, 
corporations or associations in this Com- 
monwealth engaged in mining coal, ore 
or other minerals, or mining or manu- 
facturing them, or either of them, or 
manufacturing iron or steel, or both, or 
any other kind of manufacturing, shall 
pay their employees as provided in this 
act. 


(2) 


All persons, firms, companies, 


corporations or associations engaged in 


the business aforesaid shall settle with 
their employees at least once in eacn 
month, and pay them the amounts due 
them for their work or services in lawful 
money of the United States, or by the 
cash order, as described and required 
in section three of this act; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall affect 
the right of an employee to assign 
the whole or any part of his claim 
against his employer. 

(3) (As amended by chapter 118, 
acts of 1887-’88.) From and after the 
passage of this act, it shall not be law- 
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ful for any person, firm, company, cor- 
poration or association engaged in the 
business aforesaid, their clerk, agent, 
officer or servant in this State, to issuc 
for payment of labor any order or other 
payment whatever, unless the same pur- 
ports to be redeemable for its face value 
in lawful money of the United States, 
made payable on demand, and without 
condition, to employee or bearer, bear:ng 
interest at legal rate, and redeemable by 
the person, firm, company, corporation 
or association giving, making or issuing 
the same; and any person, firm, com- 
pany, corporation or association engaged 
in the business aforesaid, their clerks, 
agents, officers or servants, who shall 
issue for payment of labor any paper or 
order, other than the one herein speci- 
fied, in violation of this section, shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars; in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


(4) From and after the passage of 
this act, it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, company, corporation or as- 
sociation engaged in mining or manu- 
facturing, either or both, as aforesaid, 
and who shall likewise be either en- 
gaged or interested, directly or indirectly, 
in merchandising as owner or otherwise, 
in any money, per centum, profit or com- 
mission arising from the sale of any 
such merchandise, their clerks, servants, 
officers or agents, to knowingly and wil- 
fully sell, or cause to be sold, to any 
employee any goods, merchandise or 
supplies whatever, for a greater per 
centum of profit than merchandise 
and supplies of like character, kind, 
quality and quantity are sold to other 
customers buying for cash and not em- 
ployed by them; and shall any person, 
or member of any firm, company, cor- 
poration or association, his or their clerk, 
agent or servant, violate this section of 
this act, they shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, in the discretion of the 
court. 








Survey Stations Underground 


In surveying a fairly thick vein in a 
dry mine, spad stations usually give bet- 
ter results than hole stations drilled 
ir the roof, inasmuch as the variation 
of the plumb-bob string held in the hole 
station is greater than when held from 
a spad station. When a spad is used as 
a station, it is so driven into the plug 
that the hole in the spad takes a slant 
position so that when a string is hung 
through the hole it always hangs in the 
same position. Where the roof is low, 
spads should not be used for stations 
as they are likely to be disturbed. 
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Anthracite and Bituminous Mining 


It is purposed in this article to discuss 
the geology and economic development of 
the Eastern-Middle or Lehigh region. The 
former article, which appeared in COAL 
AGE, Oct. 14, treating of mining condi- 
tions in the northern anthracite field, was 
illustrated by cross-sections, which should 
be compared with the three cross-sections 
accompanying this article in order that 
the reader may appreciate the widely dif- 
ferent conditions met with in the Lehigh 
region. It will be noted that the main 
basins in the Lehigh district are deep and 
distorted, causing excessive pitches; con- 
sequently the methods of attack, develop- 
ment and operation must differ widely 
from those of northern anthracite-field 
practice, and must necessarily require 
quite different training to develop compe- 
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By Eh T. Conner * 


A description of the meth- 


ods and measures in. the 


Eastern Middle or Lehigh 
Region where the pitches 


are so severe that the coal 
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second of a serves of arti- 
cles by Mr. Conner. 
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to 50 ft. in thickness, the -average being 
about 30 ft. Most of the early mine de- 
velopment was made on the Mammoth 
seam. The methods of development and 
mining that were inaugurated many years 
ago have been continued with compara- 
tively slight changes. These methods are 
well illustrated by cuts accompanying this 
article, taken from the report by H. H. 
Stoek, contained in the 22d annual report 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
which illustrate gangway and airway, and 
chamber workings in thick and thin seams 
on steep pitches. 

It will be noted that where the cham- 
bers are worked “full,” the entire content 
of the bed whatever it may be, together 
with any “slab,” “clod,’ or “loose top 
rock,” must be drawn out of the chute at 
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COAL BASINS IN THE EASTERN MIDDLE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


tent miners, -foremen and managers. It 
has been found by experience that men 
whose early. training has been in the 
northern anthracite field do not generally 
make competent employees in the Lehigh 
or southern regions and vice versa. 


THE MAMMOTH BED AND ITs EXTRACTION 

The principal seam of coal found in the 
Lehigh region, as elsewhere, is the great 
Mammoth bed, which corresponds to the 
Baltimore seam in the northern field. This 
bed in the Lehigh region varies from 24 


the bottom of the chamber, into the mine 
car, as there is very little opportunity to 
separate the impurities from the good 
coal in the mine. This is not an unmixed 
evil, as it avoids the great waste, referred 
to in the article on the northern anthra- 
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cite field, of throwing into the gob doubt- 
ful and off-color benches of coal, which, 
if sent outside to the breaker, as is the 
case where coal is loaded from running 
chutes, can be inspected and some part at 
least of the doubtful coal saved for the 
market. In other words, it is not left to 
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coal is shot off the solid, but in the Mam- 
moth seam it frequently happens that 
after the chamber has been developed so 
that the whole seam is cut from floor to 
roof, it becomes impossible to control the 
chamber by reason of the coal “running.” 
When this happens, the miner continues 
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down. This may, perhaps, occur before 


all of the solid coal has been recovered. 
There is no possible way of ascertaining 
whether or not, all of the coal that should 
come out of a given chute or series of 
chutes has been recovered, consequently 
it is necessary to handle the rock that 
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SHOVEL MINING A 50-FT. CoAL BED 


the judgment of the individual miner or 
his laborer to determine what is or is not 
marketable coal. 


THE “RUNNING” OF THE MAMMOTH BepD 


In driving the chutes and chambers, as 
‘shown by the cuts before referred to, the 


Rock BED IN A 100-FT. STRIPPING 


to draw coal out of the chute so long as it 
will “run.” It frequently happens that 
when one or more chambers break loose 
in this manner, not only the coal di- 
rectly in line with the chutes, but also the 
pillars between adjoining chambers, run 
out, permitting the roof rock to come 


A STRIPPING WITH PITCHING COAL 


comes when a fall occurs, until the fore- 
man feels convinced that no more coal 
can be recovered from that chute. In 
this way enormous quantities of rock are 
loaded in the mine cars, transported to 
daylight and dumped on the waste 
bank. 
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SLICING METHOD OF MINING THICK BEDS 

It is well known that this method of 
mining very thick beds of coal standing 
on steep pitches oftentimes results in the 
recovery of a lamentably small percent- 
age of the original content. Earnest 
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the Mammoth and other beds where the 
pitches are steep, not over 40 per cent. 
of the original content in the ground had 
up to that time been recovered. This 
represents an appalling irrecoverable loss 
of exceptionally high-grade fuel. Very 





HEAVILY PITCHING BREASTS ON MAMMOTH BED HAZELTON 


thought and effort have been put forth by 
able managers to devise better methods 
of winning these thick beds of coal, but 
very little change resulting in ‘improved 
recovery has been made since the early 
days. 

American engineers have been much 
interested in reports of the successful 
mining of thick beds of coal in Europe 
by what is known as the “slicing method,” 
by which the coal is extracted in slices 
from the bottom upward, each slice being 
about 6 to 8 ft. thick, and the space from 
which it is removed being filled with 
flushed sand or other material before the 
next slice is extracted. This operation is 
reported to result in the recovery of prac- 
tically all coal, with comparatively slight 
subsidence of the overlying rock. 

As a report is shortly to be made on this 
subject by a commission recently sent to 
Europe by the Mining Bureau of the 
United States Government, no further de- 
scription of it is necessary here. The 
forthcoming report will be of great inter- 
est to engineers familiar with the meth- 
ods pursued in mining thick and steep 
beds in the Pennsylvania anthracite field. 


THE NEED FOR LARGER CONSERVATION 


The great loss of coal due to the meth- 
ods and conditions to which reference has 
been made, was very carefully investi- 
gated and reported upon by the Anthra- 
cite Coal Waste Commission, composed 
of the late Eckley B. Coxe, William Grif- 
fith and the late Heber S. Thompson, who 
reported to the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1893. This commission 
estimated that in the average mining of 
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cases in the earlier days of the industry 
no attention was paid to thin and so 
called inferior seams of coal overlying 
the Mammoth, which, in many instances, 
have been practically destroyed by the 
dropping of the underlying strata, due to 
caving of openings in the Mammoth bed. 
This destruction of overlying beds was, 
of course, more pronounced years ago 
than in recent years, because more atten- 
tion has been given to the conservation 
of the marketable coal in all beds, even 
in those as thin as 30 inches. 


STRIPPING METHODS FURNISH COMPLETE 
CONSERVATION 


It will be noted by the cross-sections 
that there are many instances where the 
beds of coal come close to the surface 
at the “spoon” ends of basins, the mar- 
ginal outcrops and on the crests of anti- 
clinals. In such cases it has been found 
profitable to strip off the overlying earth 
and rock, exposing the seam of coal, 
which can then be quarried in open-cut 
mining. The first work of this character 
on an extensive scale was undertaken by 
Ario Pardee, at his Hollywood colliery, 
near Hazleton, Penn., in 1881. This work 
was commenced by the late Capt. William 
I. Conner, my father, who introduced the 
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METHOD OF WORKING CONTIGUOUS SEAM THROUGH HORIZONTAL ROCK TUNNEL 


little, if any, improvement in recovery has 
been made since that report was filed, ex- 
cepting that in recent years buckwheat 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are now being marketed. 
The estimates mentioned included pea 
and buckwheat No. 1, but not the two 
lower grades. “— 

The loss of coal in the Mammoth seam 
is not the only damage done, as in most 


first steam shovel used for this purpose in 
the anthracite field. Since that time ex- 
tensive stripping operations have been 
carried on in the Lehigh region with satis- 
factory results. It was then the opinion 
of engineers and operators that 1 ft. of 
overburden could be removed with profit 
to effect a’recovery of 1 ft. in vertical 
thickness of coal seam, even though the 
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coal bed had been partially mined by 
underground methods. This relative pro- 
portion has been greatly changed during 
the past 10 or 15 years, until as much 
as 3 ft. of overburden, 60 per cent. of 
which is rock, has been removed for the 
recovery of one vertical foot of coal bed. 

On large operations, the cost of this 
stripping work has been done within my 
knowledge for 18c. per cu.yd. of earth, 
and 35c. to 40c. per cu.yd. of rock. While 
stripping means a large outlay before 
much return can be secured, it permits 
the recovery of all the coal, with cheap 
methods of mining and handling. In 
order to illustrate the stripping methods, 
several photographs are introduced show- 
ing typical operations. 


SLOPES IN COAL Vs. SHAFTS WITH 
TUNNELS IN ROCK 


The early developments in the Lehigh 
region were by slopes sunk directly to 
the true dip on the bed, usually following 
the floor or footwall. From these slopes 
levels were turned on the strike of the 
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is the Hazleton shaft of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company. 

The advantages of this method of de- 
velopment are that all the levels to the 
main outlet are in rock, and are con- 
sequently much easier of maintenance, 
besides which the main haulage roads can 
be materiaily shortened and upper levels, 
when the coal is exhausted, can be aban- 
doned more readily than by the slope 
method. Another advantage is the ability 
to concentrate the drainage and central- 
ize the pumping plant. This is quite im- 
portant as the quantity of water to be 
handled is, in this region, greatly in ex- 
cess of the average amount in the north- 
ern anthracite field. 








American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress will 
meet at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, IIl., 
October 24 to 28, both dates inclusive, for 
its 14th annual session. The following 
delegates have been appointed by the 
President: John Hays Hammond, Wash- 
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DouBLE CHUTE BREASTS, ANTHRACITE REGION 


seam, usually at intervals of about 500 


ft., as measured on the pitch. This former . 


method of development was quite suc- 
cessful, in most cases, for the operation 
of four or five lifts,;but beyond that, it 
was found as years went by, that the cost 
of maintaining the slopes and levels was 
excessive, due to the very large amount 
of extra heavy timbering that was re- 
quired to maintain the openings. 

In recent years important developments 
have been made by sinking shafts of 
large area in the centers of the basins, 
with the long axes of the shafts parallel 
to the axes of the synclines. From these 
shafts, levels are turned off in rock on 
both sides. These levels are placed so 
as to intersect the old levels formerly 
driven from the slopes, and are generally 
about 400 ft. vertically apart. A notable 
instance of this type of development, 
which has worked out quite successfully, 


“ington, D. C.; George Otis Smith, Direc- 


tor of the U. S. Geological Survey; Rob- 
ert N. Dickman, Chicago, Illinois; J. 
Parke Channing, New York City; W. 
R. Ingalls, New York City; Frank H. 
Crockard, Birmingham, Ala.; F. W. Mc- 
Nair, Houghton, Michigan; C. H. Lind- 
ley, San. Francisco, Calis)-Dr:. J. A. 
Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines; 
George S. Rice, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is expected that President Taft will 
address the congress on the closing day. 
being accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, and director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. J. A. Holmes. 
John Hays Hammond, consulting engi- 
neer, President B. F. Bush, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, and Governors 
Spry, of Utah, Carey, of Wyoming, Haw- 
ley, of Idaho, and Sloan, of Arizona, are 
expected to be present. 

National Secretary James F. Callbreath, 


on 


Jr., announces the following as the sub- 
jects with which the convention will prin- 
cipally occupy itself: 
1. The prevention of mining accidents. 
2. Compensation for the victims of 


mining accidents. 


3. The prevention of waste of natu- 
ral resources and the conservation of 
energy. 

4. The general problems of the bitu- 
minous coal-mining industry as intensi- 
fied by the demand for better protection 
to miners and the conservation of fuel re- 
sources. 

5. The Alaskan question. 

6. The public-lands questions of the 
West as they affect the mining industry. 


A New Colliery near Crows 
Nest Pass 


The Hillcrest Collieries at Hillcrest, 
Alberta, have, during the past year, been 
developing a large coal measure in the 
Crows Nest Pass territory. The location 
of their mine is known as Hillcrest, about 
two miles from the famous town of 
Frank. The past year has been spent 
in development work; an expensive rock 
tunnel has been driven to the coal, and 
many entries driven in the seam. An ex- 
tensive electric haulage system is being 
installed, and the company has just 
placed an order with the Ottumwa Box. 
Car Loader Company of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
for a large steel tipple. 

The coal will be brought along the 
mountainside on a tramway, received at 
the upper end of the tipple, and then 
carried by a conveyer system down 
the mountainside, over 600 ft., where 
it will be loaded into railway cars, 
or dumped into storage bins, from which 
it may be drawn later, as convenient. 

The coal is of the famous Crows Nest 
Pass grade, and the ultimate capacity 
of the mine will be 3000 tons per day. 





Watering a Mule 


Mules should be watered. three times 
a day when in the stable; when working, 
more frequent watering is desirable. 
Small quantities of water taken at short 
intervals are preferable to heavy drafts 
three times a day. No harm is done by 
watering mules or horses when warm if 
they are allowed to take only six to ten 
swallows of water. It would be well to 
follow this, when the animal is being 
stabled, by a pound or two of hay. Then 
give him a rest of an hour before re- 
ceiving his regular ration. If water is 
given to him after this hour of rest, he 
will in all probability’ refuse it or will 
drink sparingly. 

A little water will not hurt a warmed- 
up mule, but the condition the animal is 
in induces him to drink to excess and it 
is mainly in that excess that the danger 
lies. 
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The Castle Valley Coal Company 


Situated in the beautiful Cedar Creek 
canon, in Emery county, practically at 


the edge of the Utah desert, lie the mines © 


of the Castle Valley Coal Company. For 
the past 30 years the farmers and pre- 
cious-metal miners in the vicinity have 
been digging coal from this unusual 
seatn, driving their teams into the open- 
ing, mining the coal by hand and load- 
ing it into their wagons. A cavern about 
100 ft. long, 200 ft. wide and 35 ft. high 
has thus been made, and all these years 
this opening has stood without a prop 
and without any sign of caving. 

Several years ago, James H. Mays and 
Moroni Heiner, of Salt Lake, visited this 
country and acquired 4000 acres of land, 
which are now owned and operated by 
the Castle Valley Coal Company. Min- 
ing operations were commenced two 
years ago and the coal has now been in 
the market for 15 months, 

The mines are situated about 20 miles 
from the town of Price, a point on the 


By Benedict Shubart * 


Description of a mine 
that 1s typical of the far 
West. The seam is nearly 


flat and varies tn thickness 
There 


jrom 23 to 35 jt. 
are two main-haulage en- 


tries, and each side of the 
mine ts handled as a sepa- 
rate operation. 





*Wngineer, Boston building, Denver, Colo. 


CoaL SEAM Is 35 Fr. THICK 


The coal seam is a continuation of the 
bed now being worked at Hiawatha by the’ 
Consolidated Fuel Company. It is, how- 
ever, much thicker, reaching a thickness 
of 35 ft. in places. The roof is quite ir- 


coking coal. In the main seam, the coal 
does not show any marked slips. It is 
massive in its structure, is hard, stands 
handling and storage well, and while it 
is rather hard coal to mine, yet it shows 


a good percentage of lump coal, and 
quite a small percentage of slack. 
The company reports the following 


analysis of its coal, although it is prob- 
able that the run-of-mine will average 
somewhat higher in ash: 

ANALYSIS OF UTAH COAL 


MOUStIEG! Fie euesd ote co oele steleneusl atone eeteietet 3.76 
ASIN YT 5s ay eral Je. eclae bode: Gees en ee 3.50 
Volatile combustible matter........... 39.89 
Bixed “Carbon | sisi. ac <= is wis emenn eetete ates 52.85 
Sulphur’ <s2025:4). 500 e 5) ceases, aeeecete nena 0.52 
PROSPNOLUS: seyc js slave, «eke otsushel eke enn none 


The mine lies’ 8000 ft. further up the 
canon than the tipple, and the two are 
connected by a gravity incline with grades 
varying from 25 per cent. at the top to 
less than 4 per cent. at the bottom. 
The trips are lowered by a pair of Stine 
sheaves and are landed at a point about 
800 ft. from the tipple. On account of 





SIpE View OF TIPPLE LOOKING UP THE 
CANON 


Rio Grande railroad, where the company 
owns extensive yards and trackage, and 
lie a little west of south. In connection 
with the opening of the mine, it was nec- 
essary to build a railroad over the rugged 
foothills to the mines, six miles from 
Castle Junction, where the Castle Valley 
railroad meets the Southern: Utah rail- 
way. The topography of the country 
made the building of this road exceeding- 
ly difficult, and the road as now built has 
the disadvantage of grades as heavy as 
5 per cent., both with and against the 
loaded trains. It is probable that within 
the next year, this line will be abandoned 
and a road constructed practically direct 
from Price up to the mine, securing a 
favorable grade all the way. 


SHOWING THE INCLINE AND ROPE HAUL- 
WAY 


regular although good from the mining 
standpoint and the coal varies in thick- 
ness from 23 ft. up to 35 ft. The floor is 
of sandstone and is quite even. The 
coal pitches approximately 1 deg. west, 
not much more than enough for proper 
drainage, although the water question has 
not yet proved troublesome. Teetact. 
just about enough water has been devel- 
oped to keep the haulageways properly 
wet. No props are necessary at any 
point in the mine. 

In addition to the seams now being 
worked, there are at least four other 
beds which have been proved, of which 
two can easily be worked at the present 
time. The second thickest seam is 10 ft. 
in thickness and contains a good grade of 


FRONT OF TIPPLE, SHOWING LOADING 
CHUTES 


the heavy grade at the head of the in- 
cline, it is necessary to get a good run- 
ning start for the trip, making it a rather 
dangerous incline to operate. It is prob- 
able that it will be necessary to install 
a different type of sheave so as to se- 
cure better control of the trip. The cars 
are taken from the incline to the tipple 
by means of a 12-ton Goodman single- 
motor locomotive. 

The main-track gage is 48 in. Steel 
cars holding about five tons net of coal 
are used. About 100 of these cars are 
now in service. 


THERE ARE Two MAIN-HAULAGE ROADS 


The mine is laid out with two main- 
haulage entries, the return airway being 
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between the two main roads, each side 
of the mine being handled as a separate 
mine. The main-haulage roads are used 
as air intakes and a 7'%-ft. Stevens fan 
is installed outside about 20 ft. out of 
line of the return airway. This is driv- 
en by a 100-h.p. variable-speed direct- 
current motor furnished by the Ridgway 
Dynamo and Engine Company. 

Mining is on the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem. Rooms are driven about 25 to 30 
ft., wide with 30-ft. pillars. The good 
roof and floor, together with the physical 
condition of the coal, make it satisfactory 
te attack the coal in almost any direc- 
tion. The rooms are driven 400 ft. long. 
A parting about 9 ft. above the floor per- 
mits taking down this amount of coal and 
the roof coal and pillars are drawn re- 
treating as the entry is abandoned. 
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cars in use, better service is anticipated 
from it. These large cars operate against 
horse haulage and in favor of electric 
haulage, so that it is considered that the 
system of locomotive gathering that is 
here employed is well adapted to this 
mine. 

The power plant shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is placed opposite the 
tipple. The building is a substantial one 
of steel and native stone and contains 
three 100-h.p. return-tubular boilers 
which furnish-steam for a belt driven 
200-kw. Goodman generator driven by a 
Ridgway center crank engine. Practically 
none of the current is used at the tipple 
except for lighting. The entire current is 
carried at 250 volts up to,the mine 8000 
ft. above. This makes a poor and un- 


economical transmission and plans are 
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graph. The coal is dumped at a point 90 
ft. from the tipple and is carried up into 
the tipple house by means of a corru- 
gated apron Link-Belt conveyer which 
feeds the coal evenly upon the screens. 
The shaker screens form 7 different pro- 
ducts which are delivered into 7 different 
100-ton bins, providing storage. 

This system did not work out well, the 
coal was badly broken in handling and it 
was found impossible to load any reason- 
able amount of coal through these bins. 
This portion of the tipple was, therefore, 
abandoned except as an auxiliary, and a 
new set of screens of the usual type were 
installed at the upper end of the old 
structure, loading coal direct onto three 
tracks. The coal is fed onto the screens 
by the apron conveyer just as before, but 
when necessary to make more than three 





ViEW OF TIPPLE AND PowER HOUSE OF 


CoAaL COMPANY 


CASTLE VALLEY 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SURFACE PLANT WHEN LOOKING UP 


THE CANON 





CASTLE VALLEY CoAL CoMpPANY’s PoweR House AND 
SLACK CHUTE 


_A large portion of the coal and all the 
entries are cut by means of Goodman 
chain-breast mining machines. The ma- 
chines are manned entirely by Japanese 
crews who operate the cutters with con- 
siderable skill. Machine mining has been 
quite successful. 

Electric locomotive haulage is used 
throughout and there are few horses in 
the mine. For the main-haulage work, 
the twelve-ton single motor type of loco- 
motive has been selected. For gathering, 
six-ton locomotives are now in use but an 
eight-ton locomotive is now being placed 
in the mine, and in view of the very large 


under way for the alteration of this plant 
into 2300-volt, three-phase, sixty-cycle 
alternating-current plant with a motor 
generator at the mine to furnish the nec- 
essary direct current. All the auxiliaries 
about the tipple are driven by steam en- 
gines. Coal is taken from the tipple to 
the boiler-house by means of a conveyer, 
thus providing coal for the boilers without 
any extra labor costs. — 


DETAILS OF THE TIPPLE 


The tipple is a peculiar design and 
consists of two distinct divisions. The 
original tipple is shown in the photo- 


THE COMPANY SToRE Is A SUBSTANTIAL STRUCTURE BUILT 


OF NATIVE Rock 


products, the screened coal is elevated 
and rescreened over the old set of shak- 
ing screens, dividing the screened coal 
into egg, nut coal, pea coal, and slack or 
rather dust. This dust is usually wasted, 
as there is very little market for it. The 
lump coal is loaded direct into cars while 
the screened coal consisting of the egg 
and smaller sizes is elevated 80 ft. by a 
massive Link-Belt continuous bucket ele- 
vator and discharged onto the old shak- 
ing screens, where it is rescreened as 
above described. 

A portable Christy box-car loader was 
originally purchased in order to move 
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from chute to chute and load the coal 
into box-cars. This has now been per- 
manently installed so as to take the coal 
from the new screens. 

At present, approximately 1000 tons of 
coal per day are shipped. The mine is 
gradually being opened up so as to secure 
an output of about 4000 tons per day. 
This tonnage can be handled easily over 
the present incline. 

The coal is handled by the Western 
Fuel Company, of Salt Lake City, and 
marketed throughout Utah, Idaho and the 
Pacific Coast. There has been no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the entire mine ton- 
nage. 

The town of Mohrland has been well 
laid out with houses of attractive type, 
streets straight, clean and well lighted at 
night. 

The accompanying photograph shows a 
unique type of store. It is unquestionably 
a striking and handsome building and was 
built entirely of native stone-quarried in 


-tion of General Superintendent 
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Already more than half a hundred 
teams from as many mines throughout 
the country have entered the life-saving 
exhibition, one team signifying its will- 
ingness to come all the way from Ros- 
lyn, Wash., to show its skill. Among the 
teams that have entered are the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company, Wind- 
ber, Penn., four teams under the direc- 
Week; 
Calverley, No. 1 in charge of Captain 
William Brownlee, No. 2 in charge of 
Captain George Grove, No. 3 in charge 
of Captain J.C. Nedrow, No. 4 junior 
squad, Captain Edward Greyback; Cabin 
Creek -Y: M. C.- A. team, Charleston; 
W. Va., in charge of T. J. Robson; the 
Consolidation Coal Company, Maryland 
and West Virginia, two teams, No. 1 in 
charge of H. V. Hesse, superintendent 
Georges Creek division, and No. 2 in 
charge of E. B. Moore, chief engineer of 
the Fairmont division; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Company, 
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Claghorn, general manager; Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Company, Uniontown, 
Penn., one team, in charge of F. GC. 
Keighley, general superintendent; Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, Scranton, Penn., 
one team in charge of Captain W. A. 
May, general manager; Parrish Coal 
Company, Plymouth, Penn., one team in 
charge of W. G. Thomas, general man- 
ager; Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, Pottsville, Penn., one 
team in charge of George Richards, gen- 
eral manager; Pittsburgh-Buffalo Com- 
pany, Marianna, Penn., one team in 
charge of S. C. Reynolds, superintendent; 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburg, 
Penn., five teams in general charge of 
G. W. Schluederberg, general manager, 
No. 1, McDonald district, Superintendent 
L. C. Sarver, No. 2, Finley district, Su- 
perintendent James Porter, No. 4, Car- 
negie district, Superintendent H. Cattley, 
No. 5, Whitsett district, Superintendent 
W. Kelvington; Pittsburgh Railroad and 





ONE OF THE LOCOMOTIVES WITH TRIP OF CARs 


the immediate vicinity. The left-hand 
wing is used for the mine office. 

The active officers of the company are: 
J. H. Mays, president; Moroni Heiner, 
vice-president; Archie J. Orem, assistant 
general manager; and these, with J. G. 
Berryhill, W. W. Armstrong and W. C. 
Orem, constitute the active management. 








National Safety Demonstration 


Arrangements have been practically 
completed by the Bureau of Mines for 
the National Mine Safety Demonstration 
which is to be held in Pittsburg on Aug. 
21 under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines, the American Red Cross Associ- 
ation, and the Pittsburg Coal Operators 
Association. A request has been made 
of the Pittsburg operators to dectare 
Oct. 31 a holiday in the mines of the 
district. It is believed that this demand 
will also be made in West Virginia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana. Other 
States further away will send large dele- 
gations of miners and first-aid teams. 

It is expected that the American Min- 
ing Congress which is to meet in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 24 to 28, will go almost in a 
body to Pittsburg to attend this demon- 
Stration. 


Scranton, Penn., two teams, No. 1, the 
Brisbin colliery team under Captain John 
Pierce, and No. 2, the Woodward col- 
liery team under Captain Benjamin 
Lewis; Dunbar Furnace Company, Dun- 
bar, Penn., one team in charge of Stewart 
B. Marshall, general superintendent; 
Ellsworth Collieries Company, Ellsworth, 
Penn., three teams, in charge of W. A. 
Luce, assistant general manager, No. 1, 
Captain E. C. Roberts, No. 2, Captain 
Fred Gulick and No. 3, Captain George 
Lindsay; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., one team, 
in charge of C. F. Huber, vice-president 
and general manager; Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Penn., 
one team, in charge of Baird Snyder, Jr., 
general superintendent; Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., two 
teams, one representing Derringer col- 
liery, under W. H. Davies, division su- 
perintendent, Hazleton division, and the 
other representing Centralia mines, under 
J. M. Humphrey, division superintendent, 
Centralia division; Miller Coal Company, 
Portage, Penn., one team, under J. H. 
Buckwalter, superintendent; Northwest- 
ern Improvement Company, Roslyn, 
Wash., one team, in charge of C. R. 


A VIEW OF THE MAIN OPENING LEADING INTO THE MINES 


Coal Company, Pittsburg, Penn., one 
team in general charge of W. W. Keefer, 
president; Portage Coal Mine Company, 
Portage, Penn., one team in charge of 
H. A. Tompkins, superintendent; Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company, Republic, 
Penn., one team in charge of W. H. E. 
Royce, general superintendent; the Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Punxsutawney, Penn., one team in 
charge of W. O. Calloway, general su- 
perintendent; Spring Valley Coal Com- 
pany, Spring Valley, Ill., one team in 
charge of J. M. Luther, assistant to the 
general manager; Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Company, Stearns, Ky., one 
team in charge of J. C. Butler, manager; 
Sunday Creek Mining Company, Poston, 
Ohio, one team in charge of Edward 
Coll, president; Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., one team in 
charge of R. A. Quinn, manager; Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 


Birmingham, Ala., one team in charge of 


Edward Coxe, general superintendent; 
Tower-Hill Connellsville Coke Company, 
Uniontown, Penn., one team in charge of 
L. W. Fogg, general manager; and the 
Stag Canon Fuel Company, Dawson, 
N. M., one team. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Reducing Mortality 
A number of important subjects now 
absorb the attention of thoughtful men. 
However, no problem is more deserving 


of careful study than the saving of hu- 
man life. Conservation of resources, no 
doubt, will benefit con- 
servation of health and limb among the 
“daddies” of posterity, will be preserva- 
tion of the nation’s most valuable asset. 


posterity, but 


The mine-safety or first-aid convention 
to be held in Pittsburg, Oct., 30 and 31, 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines assisted by the Red Cross, promi- 
ses to be a meet of national importance. 
Enthusiasm is abundant, and never was 
interest in such an affair more wide- 
spread. 
cally every field are sending their quota 
of trained rescuers, and the -encourage- 
ment and general recognition being ac- 
corded the first-aid movement is sure to 


Large coal companies in practi- 


result in much good to coal men. 

Not only will benefit come from within, 
but there will accrue profit to the in- 
dustry from educating the public. It will 
be an enlightenment to those unfamiliar 
with coal mining, to know the universal 
attention being accorded the humane work 
of safeguarding the men who produce 
coal. 

The object of the Pittsburg meeting is 
not only the furtherance of first-aid work, 
but the diffusion of advanced ideas con- 
cerning all effort to safeguard coal min- 
ers. The government experimental mine 
and all details of the research work be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau of Mines, 
will be fully explained. Let everyone 
who can, turn out, and help show the 
outside public that the first and foremost 
desire of the American coal industry is 


safety in mining. 








The Coal Land Inquiry 


One of the most extensive investiga- 
tions into coal lands and the conditions 
they may be taken into 
private ownership, their relation to the 
Government, and the problems relating 
to the leasing of such lands or the grant- 
ing of their use on a royalty basis, will 


under which 


be undertaken within a comparatively 
short time at Washington. The return of 
Secretary Fisher and Director Holmes 
from Alaska, will supply expert evidence 
from the standpoint of the Government 
on this subject, in addition to the large 
mass of material which is already avail- 
able. The inquiry will be started by the 
committee on Controller-Bay lands which 
was appointed under House Resolution 
No. 103 last session “to investigate the 
expenditures in the Interior Department.” 

While the investigation was nominally 
begun for the purpose of studying the 
Controller-Bay lands, as the title indi- 
cates, and while the further progress of 
it was somewhat rambling, owing to the 
introduction of political charges, the fact 
remains that the substance of the re- 
mainder of the inquiry will probably be 
the natural resources of Alaska and the 
best way of handling them. Chief among 
these will be the question of coal lands 
and their use. It is likely that the in- 
vestigation will not be solely confined to 
the special committee headed by Mr. 
Graham, but will also be carried on by 
the public-lands committees of both 
Houses of Congress, the result being to 
bring forward public-land legislation re- 
lating to Alaska for early action. 

If present plans work out as expected, 
the result of the investigation and of the 
work of the session will be that of set- 
tling the future of Alaska so far as the 
use of mineral resources is concerned. 

At the public-lands convention in Den- 
ver, notwithstanding the opinion of those 
present that the lands should be dis- 
posed of to individuals, or placed under 
the care of the separate States, President 
Taft distinctly advocated the adoption of 
the leasing system; the same that he has 
urged on previous occasions in messages 
and members of 
Congress. So-called “progressive” mem- 
bers of Congress think that in order to 
guarantee the success of any plan for 
leasing coal lands in Alaska, the Gov- 
ernment must provide the transportation 
by building a railroad through the céal 
area and guaranteeing absolutely equal 
terms of transportation over ji 


in conversation with 
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Only a few progressives are willing 
to advocate Government operation of 
Alaskan mines, although there are some 
who say they believe in it as a last 
resort. What does seem to be true is 
that the feeling on the subject of land 
legislation, particularly coal-land legisla- 
tion, is growing strongly favorable to a 
much greater degree of stringency in 
the control of such lands, and much 
more strongly unfavorable to the passage 
of the lands into private ownership upon 
the same basis which has existed here- 
tofore, or one analogous thereto. 

It is already plain that there will be 
sharp controversy during the coming win- 
ter concerning the extent and value of 
the coal deposits in Alaska. Secretary 
Fisher has returned with the opinion that 
the value of the lands has been greatly 
overestimated. It is supposed that this 
will be concurred in by Director Holmes. 
Should that be the case, a good deal 
more detailed information is likely to be 
sought by Congress with reference to the 


matter. 
The Graham Committee has already 
received testimony on that subject 


from Alfred H. Brooks, the geologist in 
charge of the division of the Alaska min- 
eral resources in the Geological Survey. 
He has informed the committee that ac- 
cording to the estimate of a number of 
mining engineers, the coal in the field 
amounts to 500,000,000 tons. This was 
coal that could be brought ont on grade, 
being above water level. His own esti- 
mate was that, including the coal pres- 
ent down to a depth of 3000 ft., several 
billion tons were available. If Secretary 
Fisher should differ from this estimate 
or from that of the other mining engi- 
neers who went to Alaska on behalf of 
some of the coal-land claimants, turned 
down by the Interior Department during 
the past summer, he will undoubtedly be 
called before the committee and will be 
asked to testify carefully concerning the 
character of his information. 
likely that a reduction in the estimate of 
value will, however, alter the disposition 
of Congress in regard to stringent legis- 
lation concerning its use under such 
method of exploitation as may be ‘deter- 
mined upon. ; 

The present plan is to resume the 
hearings before the Graham Committee 
shortly before the end of the current 
They are expected to continue 
more or less steadily through November. 


month. 


It is not- 
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Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, the lawyer 
who was prominent in the Ballinger in- 
quiry has been asked to take charge of 
the so-called “prosecution,” fhat is to 
say, the presentation of the casé against 
the present policy of the Administration 
in releasing lands for private exploita- 
tion, both in the coal region and on the 
coast adjacent thereto. Mr. Brandeis 
predicts that the inquiry will be extreme- 
ly fruitful of results. The understand- 
ing is that an effort will be made to turn 
the direction of the investigation more 
away from the sensational side of the 
case and toward the broad general ques- 
tion of land legislation already described. 

At first, there is likely to be a resump- 
tion of the inquiry into the correspond- 
ence said to have been found in the files 
of the Interior Department with refer- 
ence to the release of lands at Con- 
troller Bay, Alaska, suitable for the es- 
tablishment of wharves and_ shipping 
facilities to expedite the taking on of coal 
Most of 
the more sober-minded men connected 


when mined in the interior. 
with the inquiry, however, have reached 
the conclusion that the Controller Bay 
episode is produce 
that serviceable in 


the way of political capital. The bulk of 


not likely to 


much will be 
the inquiry is therefore likely to be made 
up, as already noted, of continued in- 
vestigation into coal-land values, criticism 
of the Administration’s past and present 
policy of ownership, and inquiry pre- 
faratory to the drafting of new legisla- 
tion looking to the introduction of some 
form of a leasing or royalty system. 


The Antecedents of an Ex- 
plosion 


The nature of the combustion of gases 
is receiving new light from the able re- 
searches of Dr. Harold B. Dixon. 

It was the aforetime conception that 
when an explosive mixture of gases 
reached a certain temperature, termed the 
peint of ignition, it flamed, the flame 
spreading and finally igniting the mixture, 
and that,if so proportioned, complete com- 
bustion took place. This is still believed 
tu be true, but we now have to recognize 
an earlier stage of chemical action, which 
Doctor Dixon terms a “pre-flame period of 
combustion”—a period when the heat may 
be so great that a certain degree of com- 
bustion takes place, but still ndét so in- 
tense that there is any visible burning, no 
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light rays nor any miarked increase of 
heat, no violence of action, nor appar- 
ently any propagation. 

This silent, dark combustion, without 
inflammation, will doubtless have to be 
reckoned with in later discussions of ex- 
plosions; though its practical bearing is 
not as yet quite apparent. 

It is not impossible that we may find 
that all explosive bodies, gaseous and 
solid, which do not detonate, not only 
burn, but change their chemical structure 
during the pre-flame period, and demand 
a certain time limit in which to readjust 
themselves for combustion, 
speak “clear decks for action.” 

An excessive amount of sensible heat is 
taken up by compound bodies, such as 
steam at high temperatures, out of all 


and so to 


proportion to the rise of temperature as 
figured.from the absorption of heat lower 
down in the scale. We are feeling our 
way toward the belief that they are not 
merely being heated and expanded, but 
loosencd atom from atom at tempera- 
tures far below those we formerly de- 
clared were their temperatures of dis- 
sociation. It may be, also, that a re- 
arrangement of atoms takes place, mak- 
ing isomeric combinations and bodies less 
stable than those existing at lower tem- 
peratures. 

Doctor Dixon experimented on the com- 
pression of a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and oxygen in a cylinder, gaging the tem- 
perature from the known reduction in 
volume. He regulated that reduction care- 
fully and thus the temperature resulting 
therefrom, so that his mixture came re- 
peatedly very near, but below, the ignition 
point, and foundthat he could, by a 
dozen compressions, produce a silent, 
flameless burning of the carbon monoxide 
and oxygen into carbon dioxide to the ex- 
tent of one per cent. in the mixture. 

One can imagine many developments 
derived from considerations of delayed or 
of partial combustion; a new theory of 
safety-lamp protection, a cause for the 
occasionally evidenced remoteness of the 
focus of explosion from the focus of pri- 
mary causation, etc. Some of these specu- 
lations may be far remote from the truth, 
however, some may bear investigation. 

But why and how and how soon, how 
rapidly and how far and at what mini- 
mum temperature a gas burns, must some 
day have a practical bearing on the ques- 
tion which will not down, “How shall we 
avoid these recurrent mine explosions ?” 


os 
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Holes should not be drilled into a 
break in the strata, as the force of the 
shot is apt to be weakened or the flames 
may issue through the break and pro- 
duce the same results as a blow-out 
shot, that is, ignite the gas or coal dust. 


The practice of robbing pillars with- 
out regard to the overlying strata, is 
expensive, dangerous ‘and productive of 
Squeezes and a small recovery as well 
as demanding a large amount of tim- 
bering. It also results in a high per- 
centage of fine coal. 


When planning a drift or a slope open- 
ing, remember that while the cost of 
brick or stone arching is considerably 
higher than timber, the cost of mainte- 
nance is much lower. The life of such 
work is practically unlimited, and it is 
less liable to damage from runaway trips 
on slopes. 


Forty-five per cent. of all mine tim- 
ber used in the Anthracite field is de- 
stroyed by decay. Wear, insects and 
breakage account for the rest. Ex- 
perience has shown that peeling off the 
bark and the application of certain salts 
and oils will greatly prolong the life of 
mine timbers. 


The practice of allowing miners to sig- 
nal themselves away from the shaft 
bottom, and shaft landings, is dan- 
gerous, because they must _ signal 
for the cage to be taken away be- 
fore they get in.. In many instances 
the engineer has to calculate what 
time should be allowed for the 
miners to get on the cage. This prac- 
tice is a fruitful source of hoisting ac- 
cidents. 


When designing a mining plant, it is 
becoming the custom to have made a 
large topographical map of the proposed 
site; on this map locate all buildings 
that are to be erected, even though it is 
not proposed to build the entire allotment 
in the near future. Such foresight often 
saves cost in erection of foundations, as 
well as time and labor in future opera- 
tions. It also tends to a more advan- 
tageous and orderly arrangement of, the 
whole plant. 


The steam shovel used in the coal 
stripping of Missionfield, Ill., is the larg- 
est in the world. It weighs about 150 
tons with a turntable 24 ft. in diameter. 
The subframe, made of 24-in. I-beams, 
is 24 ft. square. At each corner of the 
subframe there is a four-wheel truck, 


and, in addition, two of the corners rest 


on cylinders filled with alcohol and gly- 
cerin, which are used as hydraulic jacks 
to keep the subframe level. The ma- 
chine is 65 ft. long. The dipper has 
a capacity of 3% cubic yards. 

Discussing the question of turbine 
pumps in collieries, W. Bolton Shaw 
says that installing a larger pump in a 
big pumping station, with a view to short- 
ening the period of pumping, will mean 
an increase in the maximum load on the 
power station and additional power will 
have to be supplied at the generators in 
order to deal with the increased load, 
which fact should be considered when 
making comparisons between different 
types of pumps, as it will probably add 
to the cost of installation. 

A comparison of the wages of Ameri- 
can miners and those of the Welsh miner 
gives food for thought in many directions. 
In the Swansea Valley district in Wales, 
the anthracite miner earns $2.18 per day 
and the wages of the other employees 
are as follows, plus 45 per cent. per 
eight hours: Surface laborer, 74c.; sur- 
face foreman, 8lc. Underground work- 
ers; Laborer, 80c.; hauler, $1; repairer, 
$1.10; shot men, $1.20; locomotive driver, 
99c, Foreman or firemen responsible for 
the safety of mines, $12.75 per week. 

When constructing an overcast, build 
two side-walls of brick or masonry at 
the place -where the return will cross the 
intake. Build these in the intake. 
Enough roof may be taken down to give 
the necessary hight. Place balks 
across from one side to the cther, or if 
preferred, strong iron girders may be 
used in place of timber. Cover these 
with tongued and grooved boards and 
coat thick with cement or mortar to 
make all joints airtight. A brick arch- 


_ing may be substituted for the balks or 


girders. 


The coal deposits of the Crows Nest 
Pass coalfield of Canada have a total 
thickness of over 200 ft., distributed in 
beds varying from a few inches to 30 ft. 
Of this total thickness, it is estimated 
that over 100 ft. is workable. The avail- 
able coal of the field is estimated at over 
45,000,000,000 tons. This is without 
doubt the most extensive deposit of good 
fuel in western North America. The coal 
is generally bituminous, but in one local- 
ity a fairly good quality of anthracite has 
been mined as well as semianthracite. 
The bituminous coal cokes readily. 


The effect of the seasons on mine air 
can be strikingly shown by assuming that 


eter. The 





the outside temperature of the air in the 
winter is O deg. F. and the relative 
humidity is 70 per cent. Reckonings 
made from the dew-point tables will 
show that under these conditions, every 
100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute car- 
ries a little over half a gallon of water 
into the mine, or about 750 gal. a 
day. With an outside temperature of 80 
deg. F. and a humidity of 70 per cent., 
conditions which may be assumed to ex- 
ist in summer, 100,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute will carry 13.1 gal. of water 
or nearly 19,000 gal. every twenty-four 
hours, that is, twenty-five times as much 
as in the winter. 


Mine foremen should measure the air 
current at the intake and return and near 
the face of the entries, at least once a 
week and a careful record should be 
kept of these measurements. Foremen 
should be familiar with the use of the 
anemometer, the water-gage, the barom- 
eter, the thermometer and the hygrom- 
anemometer shows the 
velocity of the air current; the water- 
gage the resistance offered the current, 
or its pressure; the barometer the at- 
mospheric pressure; and the thermome- 
ter the temperature, while the hygrome- 
ter gives the amount of moisture con- 
tained in the air. The information ob- 
tained from these weekly measurements 
should be carefully studied by the mine 
management because the safety of the 
mine and miners depends to a large ex- 
tent upon it. 


Wetting the mine to lay the dust 
must be thoroughly done or it is time 
and labor wasted. As it is most diffi- 
cult to wet dry coal dust, the pouring 
of water from a bucket or wetting from 
the valve of a water-car is of slight 
value. Roads should be _ thoroughly 
watered every day. A force pump 
should be attached to each water-car for 
use in wetting roof, timbers and ribs. 
Where the hoze and nozzle method is 
used, the piping should extend along all 
haulage ‘roads right up to the working 
faces and should be well supplied with 
taps. The dust should never be allowed 
to become dry before resprinkling. This 
method of watering is especially adapted 
to watering before shot firing. It is also 
adaptable to roof, rib, tank, and gob 
sprinkling, in places where the nature of 
the roof will permit the use of water. 
Where water has a tendency to create 
spontaneous gob fires, shale dust should 
be used. 
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Room Widening 


In ordinary- room-and-pillar workings, 
which way should the rooms be widened 
and why ? 

Boy Mele 1 ey 

All rooms should be widened in the di- 
rection of progress of the pillar drawing. 
In advancing pillar drawing, the rooms 
should be widened ‘“‘inbye”’ and in retreat- 
ing, “outbye.” 

The accompanying heading shows a 
face heading ‘with eight butt headings, 
four right and four left. The rooms in 
the headings to the left are to be driven 
up consecutively, beginning at the one 
nearest to the face heading and proceed- 
ing toward the end of the heading from 
which the rooms are turned. The draw- 
ing of the pillar between the first and 
second rooms is to be commenced first 
and the others are to follow in due order, 
as is exemplified in the first seven rooms 
of the eighth and ninth left. This is 
the most customary method of extracting 
coal by the room-and-pillar system. In 
the left-hand headings, therefore, the 
progress of the pillar drawing will be to 
the left, therefore the rooms should wid- 
Cnwioethe lettwas Seen ine thespian 
(though, of course, when facing the 
necks of the rooms in their respective 
headings, those out of the ninth and 
eleventh left will be widened to the left 
and those out of eighth and tenth will be 
widened to the right). 

The headings to the right approach 
a boundary line. Here the first room 
is located near the boundary line and 
rooms are started consecutively, begin- 
ning at the one near the boundary and 
proceeding toward the face heading. The 
pillars are or will be drawn similarly. 
First the pillar between the first two 
rooms will be started and then the other 
pillars consecutively back toward the 
face heading. This can be seen in the 
lower right-hand corner where the eighth 
and ninth right are represented. This 
method is known as the retreating room- 
and-pillar system. The rooms should be 
widened to the left, interpreting right and 
left as they appear on the plan, not as we 
regard them facing the room necks from 
the various headings. Though we are 
considering the opposite side of the face 
heading to that which we considered be- 
fore, the direction of progress of the pil- 
lar drawing is still to the left, instead 
of to the right, as it would have been, had 
the more customary advance room-and- 
pillar system been adopted. 
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The reason for the foregoing rules re- 
garding widening is illustrated below. The 
figure shows the correct way of drawing 
the pillar, side by side with an attempt 
to mine it the wrong way. The figures 
assume that the miner does not crosscut 
the pillar in mining back, except in start- 
ing his work, but works on the exposed 
end of his pillar till he reaches the neigh- 
boring room. 

The left-hand drawing shows an en- 
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Room WIDENING IN ADVANCING AND RE- 
TREATING WORK 
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ninth right. Between these rooms are two 
pillars marked A and B, from which the 
miner is removing the last cut of the 
“slab,” which he is to take off the end 
of the pillar. When the roof breaks it 
probably fractures at the extreme right 
edges. of the slabs C and D, as shown. 
The line joining them represents, there- 
fore, the probable line of fracture and it 
is seen how well the miner can work 
and vet be free of the fall. The danger 
point is only reached when he proceeds 
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to take the last cut off the pillar. Very 
often he has to leave this in place, or, at 
least, that part nearest the fall. 

On the other hand, in the right-hand il- 
lustration, is shown the condition that 
would exist, if the widening of the room 
was reversed. The miner would be in 
danger all the time he was working, be- 
cause the line of fracture would follow 
him up closely. The remnant of the 
slab would not help materially to modify 
the line of fracture and might bar his 
escape to the neighboring room. To 
emerge from his cut or to shovel the coal 
into his car, he must come further into 
danger than he was in his working place. 


WHERE THE PILLARS ARE LARGE 


In the Connellsville system, where the 
pillars are large, the advantages of the 
proper method of widening are quite ap- 
parent in the extraction of the last 8x15- 
ft. section. The pillar is split by an 8-ft. 
crosscut, leaving a slab of isolated coal 
8x72 ft. toward the fall. This is mined in 
four sections. The last section can be 
gotten with much less difficulty when the 
whole weight falls not alone on it and 
other pillars like it, but also on the edges 
of the solid ribs between the rooms. The 
figures below represent this system of 
pillar drawing with the last section still 
standing. On the left side the widening 
feature has been correctly followed and 
on the right the rule has been disre- 
garded. 

Reducing the foregoing statements to 
their simplest terms, the miner is safest 
when he is robbing the shorter pillar of 
his room and the rooms should rarely 
be so widened that he has to mine the 
longer pillar where the hazards to his life 
are greater. 

Sometimes where dips are steep and 
water is present, it is almost ‘impossible 
to widen those rooms down the hill, 
which are situated on one side of the face 
heading; consequently the widening has to 
be all in one direction, jeopardizing the 
life of the miner or reducing the com- 
pleteness of coal extraction, unless the 
work on the dip side of the face heading 
is canducted on the retreating system, 
which latter system, in that case, should 
be adopted. 








Cementing a Bore Hole 

We are putting down a 12-in. hole for 
steam from the surface to the Dunmore 
vein, which lies at a depth of about 400 
ft. The hole shows 80 ft. of wash and a 
seam of coal about 5 ft. thick, 135 ft. 
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from the surface. The drilling has con- 
tinued to a depth of 156 ft., at which 
elevation it begins to cave. The strata 
seem to be loose all around the boring, 
due to a small local fault. We have, 
therefore, decided to cement the hole 
from the present bottom up to the coal, 
which is 21 ft. above it. The elevation 
of water in the hole is about 20 ft. above 
the coal bed. The casing pipe ends at 
a point 85 ft. below the surface. We 
will be glad if you or some of the read- 
ers of your paper can suggest a prac- 
tical method by which the hole may be 
cemented and give the probable time re- 
quired for the cement to get hard enough 
so that the drilling may be continued 
through the cement. 
ANTHRACITE ENGINEER. 


The accompanying sketch _ illustrates 
the question. If the hole were dry, ce- 
ment grout could be poured in until it 
was filled up to the required elevation, 





SUGGESTED METHOD OF DEPOSITING 
CEMENT 


and then it could be allowed to set. 
But since the hole is wet, it requires a 
different treatment. Put down another 
pipe line, 2 or 3 in. in diameter, extend 
it until the lower end is a few feet from 
the bottom of the hole. Then clamp it 
on the surface to the casing pipe as 
shown on the sketch. Attach a funnel or 
hopper at the end of the tube. Pour the 
cement grout in through this hopper. The 
inside pipe should be raised occasion- 
ally so as to prevent choking at the 
discharge end. The reason for employ- 
ing an inside pipe is that it is impos- 
sible for the cement grout to pass 
through 41 ft. of water and set properly. 
If the cement particles had to drop 
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through such a depth, the large grains 
would settle first, leaving the finer ones 
suspended in water for such a length of 
time that they would hydrate and lose 
strength before settling and the resulting 
sediment would resemble a mass of sand 
without strength. By this method, the 
grout has a chance to expel the water 
up to the outside of the bore hole and 
thus the grout can travel in a solid mass 
without the water passing up through it. 

It would be possible to lower the grout 
in a pipe sealed at its lower end and ar- 
ranged with a trap valve which would 
unload when the bottom of the hole was 
reached, but the simpler plan suggested 
has been found satisfactory in actual 
practice. 

The time allowed for setting and hard- 
ening the cement before the hole can be 
redrilled is about two weeks, although 
in some instances a good portland ce- 
ment has a tensile strength of 100 to 
120 Ib. per sq.in. under similar conditions. 








Irrespirable Mine Air 


We have rooms working on a 25-deg. 
pitch; most of them are about 100 to 150 
ft. to the faces from the gangway and 
have one to two crosscuts on each side, 
as illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch. The ventilation at the working 
faces is not good, for when the face is 
from 25 to 50 ft. from the last crosscut, 
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IMPURE AIR IN PITCHING BREAST 


the lamp will not burn. There is no fire- 
damp. Our superintendent sent a sample 
of the air to a chemist for analysis. Ac- 
cording to the chemist the following was 
the composition of the air: Oxygen, 12 
per cent.; nitrogen, 88 per cent.; CO, and 
CH,, traces. 

Will you or some of the readers of 


your paper please explain what the 
trouble is? 
FIREBOSS. 
Your case is not exceptional. Includ- 


ing argon under nitrogen, as your chemist 
has, Dr. Angus gives the following com- 
position for atmospheric air: Oxygen, 23 
per cent.; nitrogen, 77 per cent., by 
weight. Therefore, in the faces of your 
rooms, oxygen has disappeared to the 
extent of 11 per cent. and* nitrogen has 
increased by an equal amount. You 
have a deoxidized atmosphere, probably 
arising from one of three causes: 

1. The shutting in or occlusion of oxy- 
gen by water. 
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2. The combination of oxygen with 
the coal or lignite or whatever it may 
be you are working. 

3. The formation of carbon dioxide 
from the oxygen of the mine air by the 
presence of men, animals, lamps and 
rotting timber, and its subsequent ab- 
sorption in water. 

It has been found that where water 
falls in such a way as to hold large 
bodies of air within it, that the oxygen 
and nitrogen are absorbed. From a 
table of constants given by the Smithson- 
ian Institution, we learn that at 20 deg. C., 
or 68 deg. F., water absorbs 0.901 times 
its volume of carbon dioxide, 0.01599 
times its volume of nitrogen and 0.03137 
times its volume of oxygen. It will be 
seen that water occludes roughly twice 
as much oxygen as it does nitrogen. As 
a result, air expelled from water by boil- 
ing is always richer in the former than 
it is in the latter. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th Edition, Volume II, p. 
860.) Where water is used for purposes 
of compressing air by its direct action, 
as in a trompe, there is always deoxida- 
tion of the air. 


DEOXIDATION BY METALS AND COAL 


In metalliferous mines, its deoxidation 
is frequent, as some metallic bodies read- 
ily become oxidized. Coal, we know, 
will emit carbon dioxide, possibly partly 
by a slow combustion, though also with- 
out the presence of air, by the degrada- 
tion of its organic compounds. It is 
known that oxidation of coal takes place 
during weathering, and also that iron py- 
rites oxidizes in the presence of air. It 
appears unlikely that your lack of oxy- 
gen is due to solution of carbon dioxide 
where there is evidence of so little being 
present. 

You ask for acure. If occlusion is the 
cause, it would be well to avoid the 
trompe action; if the trouble is due to 
the oxidation of the walls of the mine, I 
would suggest you increase the amount 
of air and by a brattice carry it up to 
the face. It is clear that you should not 
run your ventilation by a continuous cur- 
rent, but split your air and carry it a 
short way to the workings. It would be 
well, if it does not have a bad effect on 
the coal, to run the fan night and day. 
It is apparent that the stagnation of the 
air at the face causes excessive oxida- 
tion at that point. 

It is evident that it is not carbon diox- 
ide you are troubled with, because it 
would be found at the lower parts of 
your steep rooms and not at the face. 
This checks the statement of your chem- 
ist. Oxygen and nitrogen, having atomic 
weights of 16 and 14, respectively, would 
not separate any more in the mine than 
they do in the atmosphere. 

Yours is an interesting experience, 
and we will welcome the ideas of others 
in the matter. ; 
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Why Baths Should Be 
Compulsory 


Readers of CoAL AGE may be inter- 
ested in a recent address by Henry 
Davies, director of mining instruction in 
the county of Glamorgan, Wales, ex- 
plaining why, in his view, shaft-head 
baths should be made compulsory. He 
says the million coal-mine workers of 
Great Britain may be fairly assumed to 
be divided between a quarter of a mil- 
lion homes, and thus the health of at 
least two million persons may be direct- 
ly improved if pit-head baths are adopted. 
Into these 250,000 homes are unnecessar- 
ily brought every day dirty, grimy, dust- 
covered clothes, frequently saturated by 
rain and by the perspiration of the men 
or boys who carry them. The wearers 
are themselves covered by finely divided 
and closely adhering particles of coal 
dust as a result of their work in the 
mines. The wet clothing is placed round 
the kitchen fire to dry on the fender, the 
oven door or on backs of chairs—to the 
discomfort of the housewife engaged in 
preparing the family dinner and the child- 
ren struggling over their school lessons. 
The erstwhile wearers in their turn will 
perform their ablutions and take their 
meals in the kitchen beside the baby’s 
cot. In some districts, many of the 
miners live in one- and _ two-roomed 
cottages in which there are no baths. In 
cases where there are lodgers, the diffi- 
culties resulting from domestic ablutions 
may be readily realized. 

Into the British miners’ homes, 1775 
dead and 159,042 wounded veterans from 
the industrial battlefield were taken last 
year. The injuries of the wounded in- 
capacitated them from their daily occupa- 
tions for over seven days. The number 
of the sick and of those whose wounds 
kept them at home for less than seven 
days, Mr. Davies cannot tell—probably it 
will bring the total up to 200,000—but 
his point here séems to be that the home 
conditions retard recovery. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS 


The man at the coal face will be more 
alert mentally and physically, more active 
and energetic, as a result of the invigor- 
ating shower bath, and consequently less 
liable to accident. In the county of Dur- 
ham, iffantile mortality and enteric fever 
are prevalent, and the chief reason given 
- by medical officers of health is the ex- 
tremely filthy domestic arrangements. 
Overcrowding in many colliery districts 
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is reported and there are frequent in- 
stances of two families living in houses 
containing three bedrooms, with as many 
as 13, 15 or 18 persons in one house. 
Compulsory shaft-head bathing will be-. 
gin the needed work of making home 
cleanliness possible, and the miner 
will become a better man, morally 
and physically, while the purifying of 
his home life will mean the uplift- 
ing and sweetening of the lives of 
his wife and children. 

Owing to the misconception and- ig- 
norance prevailing as to the character of 
shaft-head baths, Mr. Davies explains 
that: 

(1) They are not large ponds into 
which scores of men plunge in succes- 
sion, spreading diseases from one to an- 
other, but spray or shower baths, where- 
by every bather may receive a plentiful 
supply of clean water at a temperature 
which suits him. 

(2) There is no danger that the health 
and vigor of anyone using these baths 
will be impaired. On the contrary, it will 
be improved. A Belgian mine manager 
has found that since the introduction of 
the invigorating shower bath he has been 
able to advance the wages of his men 
Dye i Zperscent. 

(3) The men are not. publicly ex- 
posed when bathing, but are sheltered in 
cubicles provided with doors or water- 
proof curtains. This complaint as to ex- 
posure came from a friend who used the 
family kitchen tub for his daily ablu- 
tions. 

(4) There need not be any waiting or 
standing about in wet clothes for a turn 
in the bath. The men may take 10 min- 
utes each, yet with a provision of 80 to 
200 cubicles they may clear out as rapid- 
ly as their fellow workmen are being 
raised through the shaft. 

(5) There will be no necessity of go- 
ing on from a hot room to cold air, The 
change room may be utilized as a cooling 
room. In one or two mines in Illinois, 
the workmen experience no trouble in 
this direction, even when the temperature 
outside is below zero. They walk home 
in their warm dry clothes instead of their 
cold, wet pit clothing, enjoying their 
smokes from pipes kept safely in the 
pockets of their clean clothes. 

(6) The clothing will not be left in 
the change room to rot and spread dis- 
ease or be stolen. In the absence of the 
owners it will be hung near the roof or 
placed in casements to dry; different sets 
will be sufficiently far apart to prevent 
the spread of diseases; it will be under 
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the watchful eye of attendants who may 
possibly execute repairs. At regular per- 
iods as decided upon, it must be taken 
home and cleaned. Blood poisoning, 
which is now on the rapid increase, ow- 
ing to dirt from wearing apparel entering 
wounds, may thus be avoided. 

(7) The miners on the continent have 
not complained of the adoption of these 
baths. They were taken up voluntarily 
in Belgium; about 77 per cent. of the 
workmen now use them where provided, 
and there is a provision in the new Bel- 
gian Coal Mines Bill for making them 
compulsory. They have been compulsory 
in Westphalian mines since March, 1900, 
and no wish to discontinue them has 
come from the workmen or workwomen. 

(8) The compulsory provision of suit- 
able cottage baths, even if possible dur- 
ing the next 20 years, will not remove 
the objectionable features, that the min- 
ers will sometimes enter upon their work 
underground in wet clothes, and will al- 
ways bring dirty mine clothing into the 
home at the end of the day’s shift. 

R. L. LAWRENCE. 

Manchester, England. 








Sanitation of Coal Mines 


American coal operators are giving 
closer attention to the sanitation of their 
niines, and it is probable that the fol- 
lowing summary of a report made by a 
committee appointed to investigate such 
conditions, in the mines of England, will 
be of interest: 

An outbreak of glanders at a coal mine, 
it is conceivable, might become a very se- 
rious matter, not merely as regards the | 
horses, but also the workmen employed 
below ground. Careful and thorough in- 
spection of the animals and the main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions are highly 
essential where it is desired to maintain 
a clean bill of health. The mysterious 
death of a horse in one of the pits in 
South Wales engendered a very strong 
suspicion that glanders was present. Oc- 
casion was taken to make representation 
in the matter in the House of Commons 
the ultimate result being that instruc- 
tions from the Home Office were received 
by Joseph: :S: Martin, I. S. .O;tandiD: 
Rocyn Jones, M. B., D. P. H. to make-a 
thorough investigation. 

Among other things, these commission- 
ers were informed that horses occasion- 
ally relieved themselves in main roadways 
and return airways, and they are disposed 
to the view that such practice might be 
serious and lead to: 
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(a) Possible danger of an air borne out- 
break of typhoid fever, or even ankylos- 
tomiasis spreading if a diseased miner 
should happen to be employed in the col- 
lieries. Dry and dusty mines would par- 
ticularly favor the spread of typhoid, 
while warm and moist mines would tend 
to foster ankylostomiasis if once intro- 
duced. 

(b) Possible danger of blood poison- 
ing following upon the access of polluted 
dust to wounds and abrasions, slight in- 
juries so common to the miner. 

From the report prepared by Messrs. 
Martin and Jones some suggestions may 
be extracted for the benefit of the coal- 
mine communities in the United States. 
The seriousness of the matter cannot be 
gainsaid, and it is a wise axiom that “an 
ounce prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.” The recommendations are: 

There should be sanitary rules incor- 
porated in the law in regard to both the 
surface and underground. 

Persons employed underground in 
mines should be required, so far as rea- 
sonably practicable, to make a practice 
of relieving themselves on the surface 
before descending into the mine or go- 
ing underground, so that their having to 
do so underground should be exceptional 
and an unavoidable necessity. 


. PROVIDING SANITARY CONVENIENCES 


Sanitary conveniences, in the form of 
galvanized pails, should be provided in 
suitably arched or otherwise convenient 
places throughout the mine, for persons 
employed in the roadways or other parts 
of the mine’. 

The soiling of roads by excrement 
(whether hauling, air or other roads) 
along which persons travel, from time to 
time, should be prohibited and any con- 
travention should be subject to penalties. 

The sanitary conveniences provided, 
and their surroundings, should be con- 
stantly maintained in a clean, serviceable 
and sanitary condition; any person soil- 
ing them or their surroundings should be 
held liable to penalty. 

The excrement from the _ closets 
should be scavenged to the surface fre- 
quently and be disposed of either by 
means of incineration or burial. 

Underground stables should be required 
to be constructed and fitted in a manner 
to allow of proper sanitary conditions and 
they should be constantly maintained in 
a clean and well ventilated state, being 
thoroughly lime-washed at least every 
three or four months. Stable manure 
and refuse should be sent out of the mine 
daily. et 

Stables and horses, both underground 
and upon the surface, should be examined 
and reported upon at least once a month 





1for deseription of an underground closet 
that has been paccosat ily used in some of the 
American metal mines the reader is referred 
to “A Sanitary Underground Latrine,”’ in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. XCI, 
page 556. 
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by a qualified veterinary surgeon, who 
should note in detail the condition of the 
stables and of each horse as regards its 
condition, health, sores and injuries, such 
report to be kept in the manager’s office. 
Before horses are employed in or about 
a mine they should be tested by the Mal- 
lein test and certified by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon to be free from gland- 
ers and fit to be employed at the mine. 
The law should provide for ample and 
suitable sanitary conveniences or accom- 
modation on the surface, which if the 
conditions allow, should be flush tank 
closets properly connected with the sew- 
ers of the district. The maintenance of 
these conveniences in a clean and suit- 
able condition for use should be provided 
for as well as penalties for soiling them. 
Latrines should not be allowed either 
above or below ground which are con- 
structed to discharge direct into running 
streams. 
O. R. HAWORTH. 
Bolton, England. 


A Working Model of a 
Colliery 


CoAL AGE readers may be interested in 
the accompanying illustration showing 
what must be called a monument of in- 
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model, 10,325 copper snapped rivets have 
been put into place, and its total weight 
is 161 lb. The hoisting rope has attached 
to it a model of Walker’s detaching hook, 
for the prevention of overwinding, and 
hoisting is effected by means of a revers- 
ing double engine, weighing 200 lb. and 
having cylinders 1% in. diameter by 3 
in. stroke. There is also a depth indicator 
worked off the drag link. Steam is 
applied both to this and to a fan engine 
by the boiler shown in the figure, the 
dimensions of the fan being 4 ft. by 2 
ft. by 2 ft. high. 

As is evident from the illustration, 
there are model pit cages, ten-ton trucks, 
screens, tipplers, trams, etc., and the coal 
when loaded into trucks is transported 
from the colliery over a viaduct, to the 
entrance of a tunnel by means of a steam 
locomotive. 


MopDEL DEMONSTRATES WORKING OF DE- 
: TACHING HOOK 


To make the model complete, the hoist- 
ing engine is driven by a model engine 
driver, fashioned in steel, who is 7 in. 
high, and who, on receiving a signal from 
a similar model brakesman, starts his 
engine. The model is capable among 
other things of demonstrating the work- 
ing of the detachable hook in case of an 





MODEL OF A COLLIERY CONSTRUCTED BY A BRITISH ENGINEER 


dustrious application. . It represents a 
working model of a colliery constructed 
in his spare time by T. Thomas, of Bar- 
goed, Glamorganshire, engineer in a 
Welsh colliery. As it stands it repre- 
sents 25 years of application to model 
building and is entirely the work of the 
gentleman named. 

The central feature of the collection 


‘is the headgear, which is an exact model 


of a well-known headgear in Wales,— 
that at the Treharris colliery. This is 3 
ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. high, by 15 in. 
wide, and is made of brass throughout. 
In the building of this section of the 


overwind, and at the recent mining exe 
hibition at Manchester, England, it at- 
tracted considerable attention, not merely 
as a curiosity, but for its undoubted tech- 
nical interest. It is rarely the case that 
a model is so completely finished through- 
out in metal (brass and steel) and it will 
therefore be interesting to mining engi- 
neers in America, to know that it will 
probably be exhibited at the great ex- 
hibition which is to be held at San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 
HENRY TAYLOR 
Bristol, England. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 
Communities 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“Business is business” sounds well 
when stated by the average man, but it 
sounds farthest when stated by the man 
who can forge words into deeds. 

For many years thousands of farmers 
said: “‘A great need in the rural districts 
is better roads.” But they continued to 
lose time in hauling produce to market 
and to “wear out” horses, wagons and 
patience traveling over roads filled with 
rocks, cut up with “ruts” and running 
over heavy grades. 

The automobile brought in a new fac- 
tor—the man of wealth and _ political 
power. What was the result? In a short 
time ‘‘State made” macadamized roads 
began to take the place of old-time high- 
ways. Yes, it makes a difference who 
says “Business is business.” 

For generations many people in the 
ordinary walks of life have organized and 
complained and waged warfare against 
the liquor traffic and much good was ac- 
complished, but when the men back of 
the great industries of the country fully 
realize that the drink traffic interferes 
with the wheels of industry, that it is an 
economic problem and these men speak, 
something will happen that will sound 
like the driving of nails into a liquor- 
traffic coffin. 

The heads of some of the biggest in- 
dustries in the country are sorely per- 
plexed over the loss their enterprises 
sustain through the liquor traffic and they 
are beginning to say “Business is busi- 
ness.” These men are not engaged in 
temperance-reform work nor are automo- 
bilists running truck farms; but their 
ability and their large interests make 
possible for them what is impossible to 
less able and less influential interests. 

The great question is, as ever, “How 
can we successfully deal with the prob- 
lem?” 

Men are asking the question today who 
are in the habit of answering their own 
questions, and that is significant. 


THE CONTROLLED SALOON A FAILURE 


The controlled saloon has proved a 
failure, at least under existing laws. The 
“control” fails to make good or else the 
court’s interpretation of the law prevents 
its operation under rigid control and re- 
strictions. 





[ Normr—This is the second article discussing 
the above subject.] 


We quote an official of a large coal 
company: “Regarding our experience 
here, this community was better off when 
we had a tap room. You will under- 
stand, of course, that our tap room was 
run absolutely without profit to this com- 
pany, as under an arrangement made with 
the county court all the profits de- 
rived from the operation of the tap room 
were devoted to public welfare. I might 
say in this connection that this was done 
primarily for the reason that the interests 
controlling the company would not par- 
ticipate in the handling of liquor in any 
manner which would give them profit, and 
the idea of handling this business through 
a tap room was that the traffic might be 
absolutely controlled and restricted. 

“Unfortunately, however, it appeared 
to our county court, after having granted 
us a license on these terms for one year, 
that such an arrangement was outside the 
letter of the law, and it refused to re- 
new our license for the present year. 
You will also understand that in our tap 
room we sold nothing but malt liquors 
and soft drinks, and in connection with 
the tap room we ran a restaurant. In 
the conduct of our tap room we could be 
as arbitrary as we chose, not working 
at any time for profits, with the result 
that the rules we enforced did undoubted- 
ly tend to restrict the use of liquor in our 
town and, at the same time, they were 
not made so strict as to cause any 
serious complaint from our men. 


INSOBRIETY ENSUES 


“Since our tap room was closed, we 
have experienced the same trouble that 
exists in every mining town in this dis- 
trict, at least so far as my experience 
goes. There is no question but that the 
consumption of liquor has greatly in- 
creased; our town is not nearly as orderly 
as it used to be, and during the first 
month of no license, three murders were 
attempted, one of. which, I believe, re- 
sulted fatally, and another resulted in 
disabling the victim for life. The trouble 
is that now the men club together and get 
a great quantity of liquor, which it ap- 
pears to them must be consumed with 
the least possible delay, and I have never 
yet known of any great amount of delay 
in getting away with a supply of this 
kind around the miners’ houses or board- 
ing houses. 


OutTeuT Was CONSTANT 


“During the last year while we were 
operating the tap room, one who did not 
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know our pay days would be-absolutely 
unable to pick them. out by looking over 
cur daily-tonnage reports; in other words 
we figured that we did not lose a single 
ton of output through our men _ being 
drunk; on the contrary, strange as it may 
seem, our pay days used to show not 
only a good tonnage, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, our record tonnage was absolutely 
broken on one particular pay day. Things 
are decidedly different now; last week. I 
should say, we lost fully 15 per cent. of 
our normal output on account of a couple 
of weddings and christenings. 

“Generally speaking, I am as much 
opposed as anybody to operating the 
saloon, and personally I am extremely 
proud of the high attitude our company 
took in this matter; namely, that of re- 
fusing to participate directly or indirectly 
in any profit derived from conducting a 
saloon business; and I regard it as ex- 
tremely unfortunate that our attitude in 
this matter not only lost us our license 
and took away from us the control of 
this traffic, in a large measure, but also 
that our motives were misunderstood by 
some of the temperance people in this 
county, and I can’t help thinking that 
their mistaken assaults on us contributed 
largely to our present troubles. 


THE SUCCESSOR OF THE CONTROLLED 
TAP RooM 


“As conditions are now, speaking for 
our own town, the amount of liquor that 
is shipped in by freight and express and 
hauled in by wagons is simply appalling, 
and I seriously question, if the figures 
could be accurately collected, if we could 
make anyone acquainted with this busi- 
ness believe to what extent it has grown. 
After having gone into this matter with 
the greatest care, and appreciating that 
with a certain portion of our foreign 
workmen the question of drinking beer 
is much the same with them as that of 
drinking milk with you or me, I have 
come to the conclusion that the only ef- 
fective remedy is to put the control of 
the traffic in the hands of responsible 
parties who will handle it with common 
sense and who will refuse any money 
profit therefrom. And I am coming to 
believe that this can best be done, not by 
running tap rooms, but by being in- 
trusted with the entire control of every 
bit of liquor that comes within our 
jurisdiction. 

“I should also add that when we were 
running our tap room, most of the drink- 
ing was confined to beer while now, as 
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the liquor is shipped in by express, con- 
siderably more whisky is consumed, and 
I have no doubt it is of the rottenest kind. 
I do not need to point out to you how 
much worse this makes its effects.” 

In the above instance, the law was en- 
forced to close the “‘controlled tap room.” 
There are hundreds of cases where the 
law fails to be enforced to prevent meth- 
ods which have no element of restriction, 
but which solely tend to demoralize. 


Anthracite First Aid Meets 


The team of the Brisbin colliery, be- 
longing to the Lackawanna Coal Com- 
pany, on Sept. 16, defeated its fifteen op- 
ponent teams in the first-aid contest held 
at Valley View park, near Pittston, under 
the auspices of the American Red Cross 
Society, the contest being in charge of 
Dr. M. J. Shields, who is the field agent 
for that institution. By its victory the 
team not only gains temporary posses- 
sion of the Muckle cup, but also is en- 
ttiled to represent the various coal com- 
panies at the National first-aid contest to 
be held in Pittsburg. 

Several hundred people were at the 
park to witness the events and the teams 
represented fully 70,000 mine workers. 
Other successful teams were as follows: 

First Event—First, Brisbin colliery, 
Lackawanna Coal Company; second, 
Clarence colliery, Hillside Coal Com- 
pany; third, Centralia colliery, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company. 

Second Event—First, Law shaft, Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company; second, Pine 
Brook colliery, Lackawanna Coal Com- 
pany; third, Parrish and Buttonwood 
collieries, Parrish Coal Company. 

Third Event—First, Forty Fort colliery, 
Temple Iron Company; second, South 
Pittston colliery, Pennsylvania Coal 
Company; third, Stevens-Seneca colliery, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 

Fourth Event—First, Hazelton col- 
liery, Lehigh Valley Coal Company; 
second, Dunmore colliery, Pennsylvania 
Coal Company; third, Price-Pancoast col- 
liery, of the Price Coal Company. 

Fifth Event—First, Brisbin colliery, 
Lackawanna Coal Company; _ second, 
Stevens-Seneca colliery, Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company; third, Mayfield colliery, 
Hillside Coal Company. 

The events were as follows: 

No. 1—One man. Time allotted, 10 
min. Fracture of bones of nose with 
severe bleeding, caused by the kick of 
a mule. Stop bleeding and dress with 
first-aid packet. 

No. 2.—Two-man contest. Time al- 
lotted, 10 min. Explosion of keg of 
powder causes severe burns of hands, 
face and chest. Dress the injuries. 








No. 3.——Man lying on live wire. Re- 
- move and treat. 
No. 4—-Right collarbone broken. Left 


foot badly crushed, not bleeding severe- 
ly. Dress injuries. 


No. 5—General team contest. Man 
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unconscious and suffering severely from 
shock. Right hand smashed and cuts in 
palm. Wounds bleeding freely. Se- 
vere scalp wound and hemorrhage from 
artery. Simple fracture of third left 
thigh. Treat and dress. 

The judges of the contest were: Capt. 
A. W. Williams, of Philadelphia; Major 
Charles Lynch, of Washington, and Major 
J. H. Allen, Ft. Myer, Virginia. 


SHAMOKIN MEET 


The Susquehanna Coal Company held 
its second annual first-aid contest on 
Sept. 16, at Edgewood park, Shamokin. 
The teamis participating represented the 
Susquehanna Coal Company’s collieries 
at Nanticoke, Glen Lyon and William 
Penn, together with allied operations, the 
Mineral R. R. and Mining Company, of 
Shamokin and Mt. Carmel; the Summit 
Branch Mining Company, of Lykens and 
Williamstown; also the Lytle Coal Com- 
pany, of Minersville. Special trains took 
the officials and corps from Wilkes-Barre, 
Nanticoke and Lykens. Supt. W. R. Rein- 
hardt, with his aids, had completed ad- 
mirable local arrangements. Upon ar- 
rival all parties were given a badge 
which entitle them to all the privileges 
upon the grounds. Luncheon was provid- 
ed for 800 persons, including first- 
aid corps, officials, colliery bosses, 
clerks and guests, in the park pavilions. 


The baseball ground was used for 
the contest, canvas being placed on 
the ground. Penants bearing a num- 


ber and the names of each of the forty- 
one corps marked the places. The pro- 
gram and tally sheets showed corres- 
Ponding numbers. 


Wilkes-Barre Mining Institute 


Wilkes-Barre District, Y. M. C. A. Min- 
ing Institute, opened its yearly session 
by a social entertainment with addresses, 
Saturday, Oct. 7. The classes met for 
study on Tuesday, Oct. 10. 

In addition to the night classes, which 
occur Tuesday and Friday evenings, a 
day class is offered for those men who 
work at night. This class will meet at 
1:30 o’clock Mondays and Thursdays, and 
will take up the same subjects taken up 
in the night classes. 

Charles Enzian, of the bureau of mines, 
will be supervising principal, as hereto- 
fore. W. D. Thomas, of the Kingston 
Coal Company, will teach arithmetic, mine 
law and ventilation to the first-year class- 
es and ventilation to the second-year 
classes. E. B. Wagner, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, will teach arith- 
metic to first-year classes and mechanics, 
air compression and electricity to second- 
and third-year students. Thomas Price, of 
the D. L. & W. coal department will teach 
ventilation and gases to the first-year 
classes. Edward Roberts, of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, will teach 
the day class, which will meet Mondays 
and Thursdays at 1:30 in the afternoon. 
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Carbondale Mining Institute 


The Carbondale District Mining Insti- 
tute held its first regular monthly meeting 
for the 1911-12 season in Watts hall, 
Carbondale, Penn., Friday evening, Oct. 
6, 1911. 

Papers were read by James R. Wil- 
liams and President P. J. Moore. Various 
members participated in the discussions. 
Mining Secretary C. L. Fay gave a short 
address. 

The greater part of the evening was 
taken up with the business of the insti- 
tute in preparation for the fall and win- 
ter work. Particular attention was given 
to the subject of night schools. Teachers 
Panchisin and Yurkorsky were present 
and reported that students at Forest City, 
Browndale and Mayfield were ready to 
enroll, and from all reports and indica- 
tions there will be a satisfactory enroll- 
ment at each of these points. A large 
number of the men who attended the 
night schools at Forest City and Mayfield 
will continue this season and take up ad- 
vanced English and arithmetic. 

It is hoped that schools can be opened 
in Simpson for the fall term some time 
during the coming week. 





First Aid Problems 


The following are the problems to be ex- 
emplified during the National First-Aid 
Meet at Forbes Field, Pittsburg, in con- 
nection with the National Mine Safety 
Demonstration: 

1. Treat a lacerated wound of the right 
side of the head (temple), and a lacer- 
ated wound on the top of right shoulder. 
One-man event: four minutes. 

2. Treat a punctured wound over the 
left eye and lacerated wound of palm of 
right hand. One-man event; four min- 
utes. 

3. Treat a simple fracture of left col- 
lar bone and simple fracture of jaw. 
Two-man event; two minutes. 

4. Treat a dislocated right shoulder 
and simple fracture of right knee. Two- 
man event; two minutes. ’ 

5. Treat conditions of a man who has 
fallen on an electric wire, back down, 
clothing burning; rescue, éxtinguish fire, 
treat back and upper arms. Team event; 
ten minutes. 

6. Treat conditions of a man who has 
fallen on an electric wire face down; 
rescue and extinguish fire, treat chest 
and upper arms. Team event; ten min- 
utes. 

7. Treat gas burns of face, neck, ears 
and hands. Team event; ten minutes. 

8. Treat gas burns of hands, right arm 
and shoulder. Team event; ten minutes. 

9. Treat a broken back and simple 
fracture of right forearm. Team event; 
twelve minutes. 

10. Treat a dislocated hip and simple 
fracture of collar bone. Team event; ten 
minutes, 
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Sines and Cosines and Their 
Use 


Please explain the meaning of the 
words “sine” and “‘cosine” and the way 
in which they are used by surveyors. 


By SPECIAL REQUEST 


The words are used to express or de- 
fine the relative lengths of the sides of a 
right-angled triangle, that is, of a trian- 
gle having one angle of the three a right 
angle: The sine and cosine are not 
fixed quantities but vary in relation to 
the spread of the angles considered. Nor 
are they the same for any two 
angles in a triangle, unless two angles 
are equal. They are, however, the same 
for every angle of a certain given spread 
or degree, 
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FIGURE ILLUSTRATING SINE AND COSINE 


In the triangle illustrated, which we 
name ABC after its three angles A 
and B and C, the sine of the angle A is 
defined as 

The length of the line between B andC 

The length of the line between A and B 





BG c 
or as it is usually written —— AB’ It is cus- 


tomary to say that the side, opposite angle 
A, has a length of a units—a feet or a 
yards or a meters. It is customary in a 
similar way to say that the side opposite 
C is c feet or c yards or c meters long 
or that it is c units in length. So we 
can cut the statement short and say sine 
A or sin. A, as we usually write it, equals 
Be a and AB = 
c. But it must be remembered that the 
units used must be similar; that if a is 
in feet, ce must be in feet. You will have 
BiG a 


to memorize that sin. A= Fs Bing be- 


= because BC = 


cause sine is merely a name for a ratio 
and it is necessary to remember what 
ratio it is, just as you would have to hold 
in memory the meaning of any other 
word. It is not a principle but a con- 
ventional name. The cosine of the angle A 
or cosine A, or as we still further cut 


the wording down to its lowest possible 
orm, 
ConA 
The length of the line between AandC _ AC 


The length of the lane between A and B Re ACB: 


In other words the sine of an angle 
of a right-angled triangle is the ratio 
or comparative length of the opposite 
side of the triangle, to the long side, 
which forms one of the limbs out of 
which that angle is composed. This side 
we term the hypotenuse and, as you see, 
it is the side opposite the right angle. 

The cosine is the ratio of the other, 
or short limb of the angle to the long 
limb. The short limb is called the “ad- 
jacent” or near side, though you will 
see it is not any nearer the angle than 
the long side or hypotenuse, but the 
reason for its being called “‘adjacent” is 
because it is near or adjacent not only 
to the angle we are discussing, but also 





to the right angle. 


Now, seeing that the line AC is op- 
posite the angle B, we shall say it is 
b units long, that is b feet, b yards 


or b meters, as the case may be, accord-, 


ing with our use of foot, yard or meter 
units. 

Thus the hypotenuse = AB = ¢; the 
opposite side = BC = aq; the adjacent 
side — A C = 

Suppose, for an example, in survey- 
ing we take a slope 1200 ft. long meas- 


B 








A b=039e4.~~«~C 
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FIGURE SHOWING RISE AND LENGTH OF 
SLOPE 


ured on the slant, with an angle to the 
horizontal of 30 deg. We have seen 
that sinAa— 


Now aatilohne both sides by c, which 
will leave them still equal, 


Sin. A becomes sin. A X c, 


a aX 6 
— becomes — — =a. 
Cc Cc 
Hence 
a= sin. A xX<'*c: 
But c = 1200 and we find in the 


tables that sin. 30 deg. is equal to 0.5. 
Therefore a will equal 0.5 & 1200 = 


is dldddddddddiddddddddidddddddddidddddidddddddédéd 





600 units. Now these units must be the 
same units as we used in measuring the 
slope; that is, they must be foot units 
or feet. 

Therefore a = 600 ft., or the slope 
rises 600 ft. in its full length, 

To get the horizontal length we take 


the cosine definition: cos. A = 2. multi- 


‘plying both sides by ec we have cos. A & 


Co a * ace b. 

Therefore, getting the cosine from the 
tables and remembering that ec = 1200 ft., 
we have 

b: z=rcos, AUX c = 0:B600s2x2 1200) 

Therefore 6 = 1039.236 feet. 

Therefore the slope extends a hori- 
zontal distance of 1039.236 ft. and if we 
go 1039.236 ft. on a level and then rise 
600 ft. straight upward we will arrive 
at the head of a 1200-ft. slope like that 
in the problem we are solving. 





Computation of Altitude 


Original Question 

In the illustration, P is the top of a 
church steeple; C is the projection point 
obtained by dropping a perpendicular 
line from P. At A a sight is taken to P 
and the angle of elevation from the 





le ~eo- EG0==2 = — > <~---es- K ----- > 


FIGURE ACCOMPANYING PROBLEM ON 
STEEPLE HIGHT 


horizontal is measured and is found to 
equal 20 deg. 15 min. At B, a point 500 
ft. from A and on the extension of the 
line C A, another sight is taken and the 
angle of elevation to the top of the steeple 
P is found to be 10 deg. 42 min. Find 
the hight of the steeple (PC) above the 
level at which the sights were taken 
and the distance A C, designated on the 
plan as x. 


y . 
— tan. 20 deg. 15 min.; 


(1) 


hence multiplying both sides of the 
equation by x, 


y = x tan. 20 deg. 15. min. 


and also equals tan. 10 deg. 


Ba 
x +- 500 
42 min.; hence multiplying both sides of 
the equation by x + 500, 
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y = (x + 500) X tan. 10 deg. 42 min. 
(2) 
The y mentioned in equation (1) is 
the y of equation (2), and since things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, 
x tan. 20 deg. 15 min. = (x + 500) tan. 
10 deg. 42 min. 
From tables 
tan. 20 deg. 15 min. = 0.36892 
tan. 10 deg. 42 min, = 0.18895. 
Hence 
0.36892 x = (x + 500) « 0.18895, 
0.36892 x = 0.18895 x + 500 x 0.18895, 
x (0.36892 — 0.18895) = 94.475. 
0.17997 % = 94.475 
a — 94:475 
0.17997 
ri 524.05. ft. 
We have seen that y = x tan. 20 deg. 
15 min. and now we know x = 524.95, we 
can write y = 524.95 x 0.36892 = 193.66 


ft. This is the elevation of the steeple 
above the level of sight. 





Sensitiveness of Fan Doors 


Ques.—The “explosion door” on the 
top of a fan shaft is curved to a radius 
of 16 ft. and measures on a straight line 
from hinge to lip, 8 ft., and is 8 ft. wide. 
If the water gage be 4 in. and the door 
rests at an angle of 45 deg., what must 
be the weight of the door if it is on the 
point of opening at that air pressure? 

Ans.—tThe radius of, the door does not 
affect the result. The gross effective 
steady pressure of still air on the curved 
surface AB is no greater than on the 
plane chord surface between A and B. 
For the pressure on the surface of the 
curved face is at right angles to it, and 
at only one point of the cross-section is 
that pressure at right angles also to the 
chord A B. On one side of that point, the 
pressure is inclined to the left, on the 
other to the right, and the amount of 
inclination is the same for ‘like points 
on the right and on the left, so that the 
amount one pressure unit would try to 
push the door to the right; another pres- 
sure unit would try to push it to the left. 
The only components of the pressure of 
the air, not so balanced, and made of no 
effect in the ultimate result, are those 
at right angles to, the chord A B. 

The pressure in pounds per square 
foot equals the water gage in inches 
times 5.2 Ib.; because a body of water 
one foot square and an inch deep weighs 
5.2 pounds. 

So the pressure on the door in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the chord surface 
A B, which is the sole effective pressure on 
that door, equals the length of the chord 
AB in feet multiplied by the width of 
door in feet times the water gage in 
inches multiplied by 5.2 lb. equals 8 ft. 
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times 8 ft. times 4 in. multiplied by 5.2, 
equals 1331.2 pounds. 

But the weight of the door acts ver- 
tically downward, so that only that part 
of the unbalanced air pressure which acts 
vertically upward can effectively oppose 
itself to the weight of the door. 

We can now resolve the unbalanced 


effective pressure on the door into two 


components or parts, one acting vertical- 
ly and one horizontally. 

In the accompanying sketch let C E be 
proportioned to the whole pressure on 
the door as calculated. Draw E D hori- 
zontally from E and CD vertically from 
C to meet ED in D. Then ED is the 
reaction of the hinge against the thrust 
of the door, and DC is the weight of the 
door acting to balance the air pressure. 





A 
Lip 
NORMAL PRESSURE ON A CURVED DOooR 


Hinge Thrust 






Weight of Door 





Coat Ace 


Forces (ACTING) ON AN EXPLOSION Door 


Now, EC is at right angles to AB 
and DC is at right angles to a horizontal 
line. Therefore, the angle between EC 
and DC must be equal to the angle that 
AB makes with the horizontal, namely, 
45 degrees. 

The forces in equilibrium are the air 
pressure CE, acting to open the door; 
and the weight of the door DC, acting 
to close it. These forces act about the 


-hinge B as a center. According to the 


principle of moments, 


59 
° 
CE x 22 =e x 4804s 
or 
CE= DC X cos. 45 deg. 
and 
TiC at es SO es 








cos. 45° ee 0.707 


There is one consideration which has 
not been stated. The door should be 
symmetrically built so that its center of, 
gravity is coincident with the center of 
pressure, otherwise the moment of the 
weight at the hinge will be unequal to 
the moment of the air pressure at the 
same point, and a correction would have 
to be made for this inequality of lever- 
age. In fact, if built exactly of equal 
weight for unit length along the curve, 
the center of pressure would be a trifle 
further from the hinge than the center 
of gravity, owing to the curvature. 

Example—Given a symmetrical door 
with a chord length of 6 ft., and 6 ft. 
wide, weighing 500 lb.; also having its 
chord line at an angle of 30 deg. to the 
horizontal. What would be the water 
gage of air under such pressure as would 
just suffice to open it? 

Answer—2.3 inches. 


. West Virginia Questions 


GLEN JEAN EXAMINATIONS+—GENERAL 
PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS CONTINUED 
From Oct. 14 


SHAFTS AND HOISTING ENGINEERS 


Ques. I—(a) What does the law require 
in shaft mines as to hoisting machinery 
with reference to its inspection, means of 
signaling and communication from top to 
bottom of shaft, safety catches and 
brakes, passageways and regulations as 
to the hoisting of men? (b) What kind 
of engineers must be placed in charge of 
hoisting machinery ? 

Ans.—(a) The law requires that the 
hoisting machinery must be inspected 
once in each 24 hours by some competent 
person. 

A metal tube, through which conver- 
sation may be held between persons at 
the top and at the bottom of the shaft, 
must be provided, also the ordinary 
means of signaling, safety catches, cover 
on the cage, safety gates at ground land- 
ing and adequate brake on drum. There 
must also be a traveling-way made around 
the shaft, not less than 5 ft. high and 3 
ft. wide. (Sec. 9.) The engineer must 
not allow anyone to interfere with any 
part of the machinery unless he is 
properly deputed to do so. No person 
shall interfere with or intimidate the en- 
gineer in the discharge of his duties; no 
more than ten men shall ride on a cage 
at one time and no person shall ride on 
a loaded cage or car in any slope or shaft. 
(Sec. 10.) 
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Washington, D. C. 


Briefs have been filed with the U. S. 
Supreme Court in behalf of the railroad 
companies which are defendants in the 
so called coal-roads’ cases. Probably 
the argument for the Reading road is the 
most representative of the set and brings 
out as clearly as any the point of view 
of the railroads in this proceeding. The 
Reading company, with the other defen- 
dants, was charged with violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law, because it had 
joined with them in the acquisition of the 
capital stock of the Temple Iron Com- 
pany, and because of certain transactions 
of that company. 

The new briefs, however, do not go 
over the ground covered in the other 
arguments that have been presented on 
earlier phases of the subject, but direct 
attention very largely to the control of 
the capital stock of the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey and its relation 
to the carrying of coal. The point made 
by the Government is that the action of 
the Reading in controlling the Central 
of New Jersey brought under one con- 
trolling power not only those two: car- 
riers, but also the Reading and the Le- 
high and Wilkes-Barre coal companies, 
thereby destroying every motive for com- 
petition between these railroad compan- 
ies, and establishing a monopoly of the 
transportation of anthracite coal and also 
ending a competition between the coal 
companies in the sale of coal. 


READING COMPANY’S ARGUMENT 


The Reading asserts that the Central 
of New Jersey does not operate a line 
that is substantially parallel to its own 
and which, in the absence of a restrain- 
ing agreement, would be a competitor for 
traffic. It contends that the two roads 
serve entirely distinct parts of the State. 
The reason for the acquisition is assigned 
as being the purpose of enabling the 
Reading to cope with harbor interests in 
New York, which made it difficult for 
that road to get proper terminal facilities 
there. 

Furthermore, it is stated that the 
Central of New Jersey and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading are, and always have 
been, since their construction, connecting 
lines supplementing one another in the 
formation of through routes for the trans- 
portation of coal. Since the acquisition 
of control it is claimed that there has 
been no material change in the relations 
between the two roads, but all of the ar- 
rangements existing between them were 
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consummated prior to that time. The 


_ anthracite-coal deposits, it is contended, 


are divided into five or six separate and 
distinct basins located miles apart and 
segregated from one another by moun- 
tain ranges, so that neither of these roads 
reaches or serves the anthracite coal- 
fields as a whole, but on. the contrary, 
each penetrates only portions of separate 
and distinct fields not penetrated by the 
other and severally reaches some, but not 
all, of the collieries located in those 
fields. 


No DIMINUTION OF OUTPUT 


As for a diminution of tonnage on eith- 
er line resulting from the combination, 
it is claimed that there is no evidence 
to that effect, but on the contrary the 
gross tonnage of anthracite over both 
roads has materially increased since the 
consolidation. Figures for anthracite ton- 
nage show that on the Reading 13,537,- 
464 tons out of 43,603,585 were carried in 
1908 against 10,672,556 tons out of a 
total of 24,404,294 in 1900. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey shows an. an- 
thracite tonnage of 9,663,927 out of a 
total of 26,240,555 tons in 1908 against 
6,632,075 tons out of 16,668,997 in 1900. 

Each of the producing coal companies, 
it is pointed out, preserves its individual- 
ity in the ownership, control and opera- 
tion of its own property, under its own 
board of directors, having a different per- 
sonnel, and each is separately amenable 
to the law insofar as its doings come 
within the regulative power of Congress. 
But as to the ownership of lands, the 
operation of mines and the preparation 
of coal for the market, none of these 
matters, it is asserted, is commerce at all, 
much less interstate commerce, and they 
are all beyond the regulative power of 
Congress, which is confined to that por- 
tion of production from the mines which 
has been or is to be put into transit in 
interstate commerce. Control over such 
commerce is the only way in which Con- 
gress can constitutionally regulate op- 
erations in coal. 


REBATES IN New GuISE 


Action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspending the tariff on coal 
recently filed by roads connecting with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company is intended to pave the way 
for a discussion before the commission 
of the question whether short lines of 
railway, owned by industrial concerns, 


are to be allowed practically to obtain | 


rebates by securing a favorable division 
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of through rates from connecting lines 
of road. This is also a point upon which 
the Stanley investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives has been in- 
sisting in the course of its recent inquiry 
into the doings of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


COKE-RATE CONTROVERSY 


The coke-rate controversy has been 
brought to a definite stage of develop- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, The rates complained of are 
those from the Connellsville coke region 
to South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and 
other places in the same territory. These 
rates are now set at $2.50 per ton for 
coke as against $2.35, which prevailed 
prior to the middle of last June. 

Originally the coke from the Connells- 
ville region to the Middle West moved 
partly on a rate of $2.35 and partly on a 
rate of $2.65 per ton. About 95 per cent. 
of the coke, however, moved at the lower 
figure. When the classification committee 
of the Western roads sought to bring 
about a greater degree of uniformity in 
classification, this rate was changed in 
each case to $2.50, which amounted to an 
increase of 15c. per ton on far the larger 
part of the coke.’ The Wisconsin Steel 
Company promptly complained, alleging 
that it purchased annually some 460,- 
000 tons, so that it was a heavy loser 
by the change in rates. 

At first the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission seemed to be inclined to put the 
old rate into effect, but finally allowed 
the increase to occur, so that the only 
course open to the consumers was a for- 
mal complaint to the commission which 
has now been made and briefs filed as 
already indicated. The contest will in- 
volve considerable discussion of the 
question of uniform classification and 
whether or not uniformity is to be at- 
tained at the expense of the shipper by 
raising rates from the lower to the high- 
er level. 


THe MEEKER CASE AGAIN 


The United States Court of Comerce, 
after a lengthy hearing in the Lehigh 
Valley coal case, has overruled the ap- 
plication for an injunction against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
reference to the new rates on coal from 
the Lehigh district to tidewater. This 
brings a famous case one stage nearer 
to conclusion. The Lehigh Valley case 
was formerly the so called Meeker case 
and brought before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission the whole question 
of rates from the Lehigh district to tide- 
water. 

After full consideration the Commis- 
sion directed the railroads involved to 
pay to the independent coal operators 
reparation of over $220,000 for excessive 
charges made during the time the old 
coal rates were in operation. In addition 
to this the new schedule of rates for 
coal moving from the Lehigh district to 
tidewater, which was to have been put in 
operation Nov. 15 of this year, was 
ordered into effect. 


Alabama 
Birmingham—A $30,000,000 merger of 
the Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company and the, Southern Iron and 
Steel Company, of Alabama, is said to 
be nearing completion. 


Colorado 


Boulder—As the result of the sale of 
the property of the Northern Coal and 
Coke Company to the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, it is authoritatively stated 
here that the end of the long-continued 
coal strike is in sight. 

The American Fuel Company, which 
some time ago purchased the Centennial 
mine at Louisville, has now also become 
the owner of the Economic and Mitchell 
properties. 


Canon City—At the mining plant of 
the South Chandler Coal Company, about 
nine miles south of this city, known as 
the Cuckoo mine, practically all the 
buildings were burned, Oct. 5, as well as 
the shaft all the way to the bottom of 
the mine. Three mules in the mine were 
suffocated. The loss is in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000 and it is said to be with- 
out insurance. 


Illinois 

Herrin—The Illinois Central strike is 
seriously affecting the operation of Wil- 
liamson county coal mines, and many of 
them which are wholly dependent upon 
this line for an outlet, have had to sus- 
pend operations. 

Streator—Negotiations have just been 
closed by which the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Vermillion Coal Company pur- 
chases in Franklin county, 6000 acres of 
coal rights. The land is situated between 
the town of West Frankfort and Ziegler. 

The company proposes at once to start 
sinking a shaft on the property and ex- 
pects soon to be turning out 4000 tons of 
coal per day. Another shaft will be sunk 
later. 








Indiana 
Evansville—While drilling for oil, a 
mile south of St. Meinrad, Spencer 
county, a vein of coal 5% ft. thick was 
struck at a depth of 90 ft. Samples of 
the coal were sent to the State geologist, 
and he pronounced it of first-class qual- 
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ity. The coalfields will be developed by 
several shafts. 


VANDERBURG COUNTY 


The J. Wooley Coal Mining Company, 
with offices in Evansville, is installing 
gasolene motors in the mines operated by 
the company, for underground mine haul- 
age. The use of the motors and other 
improvements and equipments’ being 
made will more than double the capacity 
of the mines. 





Iowa 
Oskaloosa—Difficulties between em- 
ployer and employees at the Excelsior 
coal mine have been adjusted and no 
Iowa mine strike will be called, as had 
been threatened. 


Centerville—According to a decision 
rendered in the district court by Judge F. 
W. Eichelberger, the Southern Iowa Coal 
Company, a firm controlling the entire out- 
put of 22 coal mines along the Burlington 
railroad, must dissolve. The decision 
means an upheavel of the coal business in 
Centerville and adjoining counties. An 
appeal will probably be taken. 








Kentucky 

The Baltimore & Ohio, it is persistently 
reported, despite denials issued by officials 
of the road, is securing options for 
a road from Catlettsburg, Ky., to Jackson, 
Ohio. The building of this road would 
give the Baltimore & Ohio a_ low- 
grade line for the transpoiiation of coal 
from the Kentucky fields to the Great 
Lakes over its own rails. This would di- 
vert considerable coal from the Con- 
solidation Coal Company’s 100,000-acre 
coal tract in eastern Kentucky, as the 
proposed line will parallel the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio for some distance. 

Clover Creek District—One of the 
largest transactions in eastern Kentucky 
coal lands in several years was consum- 
mated recently, when Louisville and Bar- 
bourville men concluded a lease of 10,- 
000 acres in the Clover Creek district, 
Harlan county, from T. J. Asher. As soon 
as a railroad can be constructed to the 
property coal developments on an ex- 
tensive scale will be commenced. 


Ohio 

Columbus—The Black Diamond Coal 
Company which has offices in Columbus 
and which operates a mine at Amesville 
will soon erect a new tipple and elec- 
trically equip the mine. Plans for the 
work are now being made. 

Ouster proceedings brought by the 
State of Ohio against the Hocking Valley 
Railroad were ended Oct. 10 on the 
promise of the railroad company to dis- 
pose of its holdings in the Toledo & Ohio 
Central Railroad, the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company and other railroads and coal 
companies and to manage its business in 
accordance with the statutes hereafter. 
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New Straitsville—The Central mine, 
located near New Straitsville, has been 
leased to a company known as the Hock- 
ing Block Coal Company. The Central 
mine was one of the largest and best 
equipped mines belonging to the Colum- 
bus & Hocking Coal and Iron Company 
which went into the hands of a receiver 
about a year ago. 

The Troy Coal Company, of New 
Straitsville, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000. 


Jackson—The Sun Coal Mining Com- 
pany, of Jackson, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $40,000. 

Nelsonville—The Monday Creek Coal 
Company, which was incorporated some 
time ago with an.authorized capital of 
$30,000, has opened offices in the Brun- 
son building, Columbus. The new com- 
pany will operate a mine near Nelson- 
ville, which has an output of 1000 tons 
daily. 


Oklahoma 


Muskogee—Edward Perry, of Coal- 
gate, has sent an offer of $15,000,000 
for the segregated coal and asphalt lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 
It will be remembered that the Govern- 
ment, the guardian of the Indians, after 
spending $100,000 prospecting with dia- 
mond drills, reported that $15,000,000 
was all the coal lands were worth. For 
that reason, it appears that the offer of 
Perry and his syndicate is worthy of 
consideration. 








Oregon 


Portland—The largest coal property 
now under development in Oregon is 
that of the Beaver Hill Coal Company 
on Coos bay, which sends about 300 tons 
into Portland every week during the 
winter. 





Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg—Final action was taken Oct. 
10 in the absorption of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany by the Pittsburg Coal Company. 
Transfers of stocks are being made and 
the deal is now consummated. The Pitts- 
burg Coal Company has sixty mines in 
the Pittsburg district and employs up- 
ward of 30,000 men. 

Both companies recently transferred 
great coking tracts to the United States 
Steel Corporation in a deal involving 
$18,000,000. It is on these properties in 
Washington county that H. C. Frick con- 
templates expending $3,000,000 for new 
coke ovens next spring. 

Kittanning—Work has been started on 
the new tipple, which will be erected by 
the Rochester & Pittsburg Coal and Iron 
Company, at Lucerne. The tipple will 
probably be the largest of its kind in the 
world, even larger than the tipple of the 
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Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal -Company, 
at Sagamore, which has a daily capacity 
of over 10,000 tons. 


ANTHRACITE 


The production of anthracite coal in 
September was the largest ever reported 
in that month, 5,730,935 tons. This is an 
increase of 763,419 tons over the output 
of the same month in 1910. The produc- 
tion for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
is 51,376,379 tons. This is the largest 
production ever made in the first nine 
months of any calendar year. 

For their work in September the mine 


workers in the anthracite region of Penn-. 


sylvania receive an increase of 6 per 
cent. on the rate of wages fixed by the 
anthracite strike commission of 1902. The 
increase is applied to the October pay- 
roll. 

Pottsville—The Mammoth and Seven- 
Foot veins of coal have been struck by 
diamond drillers at West Shenandoah 
colliery. The former is about 20 ft. 
thick and will mean new life to this col- 
liery. The other is also a large vein. 

It is reported that Maderia, Hill & 
Company, who operate mines in this re- 
gion, have consummated a deal in 
Schuylkill county, which involves the 
control of the Lawrence, Bear Ridge and 
Stanton collieries in the Mahanoy valley. 

These collieries will be pumped out, 
extensive developments made and em- 
ployment given to about 2000 hands. It 
is believed that these three collieries will 
be jointly capable of producing nearly 
2,000,000 tons of coal. 

Scranton—The Oxford mine with its 
appurtenances, located at West Scranton 
and belonging to the People’s Coal Com- 
pany, was sold Oct. 14 to F. A. B. Leach 
& Co., a New York brokerage firm, the 
legal transfer of the property having been 
consummated by placing on record a 
judgment note for $30,000. John G. 
Hayes, superintendent of the company, 
and also a stockholder, confirmed the 
announcement to a_ representative of 
CoaL Ace. Neither the People’s Coal 
Company nor Leach & Co., would make 
known the amount of the purchase money, 
saying that it would be inopportune to do 
so, just at present. 








Washington 


Spokane—Alexander Shary, of Calgary, 
Alberta, who has charge of Patrick 
Burns’ mining operations, announces that 
Mr. Burns will build a railroad from 
Calgary to his coal properties, at the 
headwaters of the south branch of Sheep 
creek, 45 miles southwest of there. 

“When we started to open up the 
mine,’ Mr. Shary adds, “we were of the 
opinion that the ground contained only 
semi-anthracite coal. Ten veins of that 
character now have been prospected, the 
seams varying in thickness from 4 to 
20 ft. and aggregating 160 ft. At an- 
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other part: of the property we have 
opened up four seams of bituminous 
coal, each from 6 to 10 ft. thick. 
“Samples of the latter coal, sent for 
analysis to Mr. O’Sullivan, an assayer 
and coal expert of Vancouver, B. C., 
brought us the report that it was the 
highest grade bituminous coking coal he 
had ever run across. The coal contains 
only 3 per cent. of ash and the coke made 
from it runs 94 per cent. fixed carbon.” 





West Virginia 

Wheeling—The Four States Coal and 
Coke Company, with operations located 
at Dorothy, has increased its authorized 
capital and is preparing to open a new 
mine on its property, adjoining the 
Dorothy operation. 

Huntington—The Yawkey & Freeman 
Coal Company has been incorporated to 
engage in mining coal and manufactur- 
ing lumber. The capital stock is 
$700,000. 

The announcement is made that the 
National Fuel Company, with offices in 
Columbus, O., has taken over the output 
of two mines, one located at Lynn and 
the other at Clothier. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 

The Jaspar Park Collieries, Ltd., ac- 
cording to the president, Andrew Laidlow, 
is*now in a position to maintain a daily 
output of 300 tons, which, by Jan. 1, 
1912, will be increased to not less than 
500 tons, and will be again doubled be- 
fore next summer. 

The property is located 205 miles west 
of Edmonton, Alberta, and 35 miles east 
of the Yellowhead Pass. It consists of 
10,240 acres, covering six seams of coal, 
which traverse it for eight miles from 
north to south. The beds vary in thick- 
ness from 4 to 14 ft. Development work 
was started in April, 1910, and so far 
consists chiefly of a tunnel 3000 ft. long, 
which discloses a working face of coal 
12 ft. 4 in. thick. A second and lower 
tunnel is now being driven. 

The output of the mine is bituminous 
coal, running from 68 to 72 per cent. 
fixed carbon and less than 7 per cent. 
ash. The first carload was shipped June 
15, 1911, and since that time the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway has taken the en- 
tire output of the mine. A recent con- 
tract with this latter company calls for 
100.000 tens of coal to be delivered as 
rapidly as mined. 

An English syndicate, capitalized at 
$5,000,000, one-fifth of which is set aside 
for development purposes, has acquired 
20,000 acres of coal land in the Copper 
River district, British Columbia. This 
announcement was made in Spokane, Oct. 
9, by H. N. Galer, of Vancouver, managing 
director of the Royal Collieries and vice- 
president of the International Coal and 
Coke Company, who is himself interested 
in the land in question. 
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PERSONALS © 


John Mitchell, former head of the 
miners’ union, will address miners’ meet- 
ings in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Haz- 
leton on Oct. 30. 


John F. Meagher has been promoted 
to the position of general superintendent 
of coal mines for the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, effective Nov. 15. 


H. K. McHarg, president of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company has 
resigned, and the directors have chosen 
J. B. Newton, vice-president, as his suc- 
cessor. 


Eli T. Conner, Philadelphia, Penn., has 
been appointed by President Taft as a 
delegate to the American Mining Con- 
gress, to be held at Chicago, Oct. 24 to 
28 inclusive. ; 

H. A. Berwind, of Philadelphia, and 
Thomas Fisher, of Pittsburg, of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company, with 
President H. Hartwell, of the Berwind 
Fuel Company, inspected the new $100,- 
000 briquet plant at Superior, Wis., Oct. 
10. 


Ira C. Dalrymple has resigned as 
superintendent, Blossburg division, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
to accept the position of superintendent 
of the Mulga mine of the Birmingham 
Coal and Iron Company, vice John F, 
Meagher. : 


Announcement was made Oct. 2 of 
the elevation of Frederick M. Chase to 
the general superintendency of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. Mr. Chase has been with the Le- . 
high Valley Coal Company for 32 years 
and has ranked next to the general man- 
ager since 1905. 


Milton Fies, general superintendent of 
the coal mines of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company has tendered his res- 
ignation from that position, effective 
Nov. 1. He will then go with the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, to be in 
charge of Banner mines, where State 
convicts are to be worked on and after 
Nov. 15. 


Dr. M. J. Shields, of the American 
Red Cross Society, has been recently en- 
gaged in carrying on a campaign for the 
Frick Coal and Coke Company, stand- 
ardizing their first-aid work after the Red 
Cross system, and giving a course of lec- 
tures in Latrobe, Mt. Pleasant, Connells- 
ville, Uniontown and Brownsville, Penn- 
slyvania. 


| 


Promotions effective Oct. 1 are an- 


nounced by the Consolidation Coal Com- 


pany, Fairmont, W. Va., as follows: John 
G. Smyth is appointed manager, Elkhorn 
division, with offices at Jenkins, Letcher 
county, Ky. C. F. Ice is appointed man- 
ager Millers Creek division, with office 
at Van Lear, Johnson county, Ky. T. §° 
Haymond is appointed general coal in- 
spector, vice C. F. Ice. 
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OAL TRAD. 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The general coal trade, as predicted 
last week, is showing a slow but per- 
sistent improvement. While summer 
weather still prevails generally, local cold 
‘snaps reported from different points have 
had a decidedly stimulating effect on the 
domestic consumption. 

In the East, anthracite is reported ac- 
tive almost without exception, with bi- 
tuminous improving, or up to normal. 
The falling off of the lake trade in the 
Pittsburg district is tending to make the 
_ market there irregular, with coke still de- 
pressed and uncertain because of lack of 
activity at the furnaces. 

Ohio reports trade the same, or im- 
proving in some districts touched by the 
cold snaps. Lake trade has improved but 
steam consumption is not up to that of 
previous years. 

The indications of a protracted strike on 
the Illinois Central line, the effects of 
which are already being felt, is causing 
greater activity than the trade has seen 
for sometime, especially in towns en- 
tirely dependent on these lines. As a re- 
sult of curtailment in some of the large 
mills in Indiana, notably the Gary plant 
with its enormous consumption, coal 
business there is unusually depressed. 

Western States are having a good trade 
in both coal and coke, with every indica- 
tion of still greater improvement as the 
season advances. Because of the strike 
in the Crows Nest field the northwest has 
been compelled to draw on San Francisco. 
Recent heavy water shipments have, how- 
ever, placed them in a good position to 
meet these outside demands. 








Boston, Mass. 


Bituminous is slowly but surely chang- 
ing for the better. The higher water 
rates have begun to have effect on prices 
for inland delivery, but no marked ad- 
vance is yet apparent on coal at the load- 
ing ports. Offerings of Pocahontas or 
New River at less than $2.50, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, either are no longer 
made or are now confined to the brands 
less favorably known, and to this extent 
there is improvement over last week in 
the tide-water situation. Weather condi- 
tions and slow movement have spurred 
the demand for contract coal and ship- 
pers are keeping close watch on their 
cargoes at distributing points. Were it not 
for quick loading, there would be some 
heavy demurrage bills. At Portland, Ports- 


mouth and Providence, things are about in. 


proportion. At one of these ports a large 
vessel was recently held for thirteen 
days. That almost no coal is being forced 
on the market is an encouraging feature. 
Another week may show an upward lift 
at Hampton Roads, and if that proves so, 
we shall know that bituminous is well on 
the mend. Prices at Mystic wharf, on 
cars, are from $3.25 to $3.35 for the 
better grades of Pocahontas and New 
River. 

Coal from the Maryland districts, 
Georges Creek’ in particular, is coming 
down more freely than a week ago. A 
considerable tonnage is placed, in con- 
junction with anthracite, in Reading 
barges from Philadelphia, and for that 


_ delivery there is now an active demand. 


Rates on such hatch loads so far con- 
tinue on the summer basis of 65c. to Bos- 
ton; $2.60 to $2.70 remain the prevailing 
prices for Georges Creek, at Baltimore, 
with the usual 7c. differential up for 
Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania soft coals have been 
in straits all season, and there is likely 
to be little change until the West Vir- 
ginia coals definitely reach higher levels, 
and southern freights advance still more. 
Somerset county coals of high grade are 
offering at $1.05@1.10 at the mines and 
that leaves the Clearfields rather a slim 
opening. The better movement of all-rail 
is largely to forestall the usual delays 
that come with the winter months. Bi- 
tuminous all over is still on a low scale, 
and it will be interesting the next few 
weeks to see to just what extent it im- 
proves. 

Anthracite is taking on its usual fall 
activity. There is a brisk demand for 


‘all sizes and dealers are refusing to guar- 


antee prompt deliveries. The eastern 
dealers, and especially those up the riv- 
ers, are taking on-supplies for the long 
season ahead, and their usual prepara- 
tions are complicated this year by sus- 
pension possibilities in the spring, before 
the streams are again open to navigation. 

Steam sizes are in good request and 
prices strong on all varieties. Owing to 
the smoke laws there is a large demand 
for anthracite screenings in the large 
cities, and in Boston the shortage has be- 
come such that within a few days the 
contract price to consumers was ad- 
vanced from $2.50 to $2.75, net ton de- 
livered with teams. The whole subject 
of screenings is a serious one. 

Since September 1, retail prices per ton 
in Boston have been as follows: 


Chestnut 7.50 


CO ie Sete ee od Giri)’: Bas 5.75 


Franklin 
Shamokin 


F525 eS 2 ele, Wile ep in aw “a gate 


Water freights on large vessels, 3500 
tons and upward, from Hampton Roads 
to Boston or Portland have advanced 
from 60c. and are now firm at 70c., with 
rates to other ports and on smaller ton- 
nage in proportion. 








New York 


There is no spot demand in the mar- 
ket at the present time, for steam coal. 
Tonnage moving on contract, however, is 
quite heavy. The supply is good, 
there has been no slowing up as yet in 
railroad movement, and the car supply 
has been such that the mines have been 
in a position, with few exceptions, to 
work on full-time basis, if necessary. 

The market as a whole, does not show 
the strength at this time, that had been 
anticipated, but the better grades of Penn- 
sylvania steam coals are reasonably firm, 
owing to the substantial demand they are 
enjoying on contract business, and a 
moderate amount of new business for 
these grades would bring about an in- 
crease in quotations. 

The market for inferior steam coals is 
not in such a good condition, as these 
coals are not sold so largely on contract, 
and with the spot demand at a minimum, 
the supply of this grade at the piers is 
considerably in excess, at the moment, 
of the needs of the market. 








Philadelphia 


Weather conditions here, from the 
coal dealer’s standpoint, are far from 
ideal, but the anthracite is active. Orders 
are piling up, and in the residential part 
of the city, and coal wagons can be seen 
in every direction. A prediction of as 
long ago as the month of August, that 
there would be a rush for coal, starting 
about the middle of October, is being 
more than fulfilled. Coal dealers report 
an unusual demand for this season of the 
year, and that is saying a good deal, for 
the one- and two-ton lots are commencing 
to make their appearance, which after all 
cover a major proportion of: the coal 
man’s business. This demand does not 
seem confined to any one size. On the 
contrary, there is a strong market for 
chestnut, notwithstanding the advance in 
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price of this size which took effect last 
year, and was supposed to shift demand 
for this coal, which was in excess of the 
production, on to other sizes which were 
in surplus. 

Hotels, apartment houses and office 
buildings are getting in their supplies, 
preparatory to the winter season, and as 
a consequence there is a marked increase 
in the consumption of the smaller sizes. 
Even thus early in the season, dealers 
hesitate about committing themselves for 
any specified tonnage, having no assur- 
ance that they will be able to secure suf- 
ficient to keep them supplied. 

The wholesale market indicates even a 
better outlook than our last report. Or- 
ders are coming in thick and fast, which 
is but a natural reflection of the ton- 
nage being handled by the retail dealers. 
All sizes are moving off. There is a 
slight apathy on egg, but it is understood 
that the individual operators show very 
little disposition to shade the price even 
on this size, so that it is not believed 
that there is any particular excess of this 
size on the market. 

While it is reported that there is a 
fairly large tonnage of bituminous coal 
moving, there is a lack of snap to the 
market, and no general improvement over 
last week. Prices of the various grades 
of coal remain about the same. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The market has grown 
more irregular owing to the lake trade’s 
absorbing a smaller tonnage, and prices 
are being cut on all sales. Mine-run and 
nut are frequently sold down to S1 a ton, 
while slack is also being sacrificed, the 
decreased production owing to decreased 
shipments of 34-in. in the lake trade not 
having had any effect as yet. Occasional 
sales are heard of as low as 30c., but 
these are exceptional. Demand for do- 
mestic coal is only fairly good. The nom- 
inal price for the year is $1.15 for mine- 
run and nut, with 10c. rise for 34-in. and 
ancther 10c. rise for 1%-in. We quote 
ordinary market prices, subject to addi- 
tional shading in some instances, as fol- 
lows: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.05@ 
1.15; 34-in., $1.15@1.25; 1%-in., $1.25@ 
1.35; slack, 40@60c., per ton at mine, 
Pittsburg district. 

The mines in the district are operating 
at an average of between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of capacity. 

Connellsville Coke—Clinton furnace, 
in Pittsburg, will blow in about November 
1, and has bought its coke supply for No- 
vember and December, to run about 20,- 
000 tons, at $1.60, ovens. The nominal 
asking price on cortracts running over the 
balance of the year has been $1.70, but 
since early in September consumers have 
shown no interest in such a figure, since 
it was possible to buy prompt at $1.50, 
and the sale to Clinton, which was made 
by the Connellsville Central Company, 
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indicates $1.60 as the outside price, as 
operators would presumably be more will- 
ing to sell for the three months, includ- 
ing October, than for only the two months. 
A few thousand tons of prompt furnace 
coke have been sold at $1.50. Foundry 
coke is very quiet as to fresh sales, but 
deliveries are being very well taken on 
contracts. We quote, at ovens: Prompt 
furnace, $1.50; contracts over balance of 
year, $1.60; prompt foundry, $1.80@ 
1.90; contract foundry, $2@2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Oct. 7 at 314,343 
tons, an increase of 1000 tons, and ship- 
ments at 3929 cars to Pittsburg, 4669 cars 
to points west and 1033 cars to points 
east, a total of 9631 cars, a gain of 27 
cars. 








Columbus, Ohio 


There has been a slight improvement 
in the domestic trade in this section dur- 
ing the past week, due to a slight lower- 
ing in temperature and a desire on the 
part of consumers to get their winter’s 
supply of fuel stored. But the trade is 
not what the time of the year would 
warrant and coal men are speculating as 
to the effect of the slowness on the future 
trade. 

Lake trade has improved in the past 
week. The slowness of a week ago has 
given away to a better movement and 
operators have been busy looking after 
Lake shipments. There is some conges- 
tion at the docks of the upper Lake ports 
but not sufficient to retard shipments to 
any great extent. Prices at the docks 
remain the same as during the summer. 
Shipments at the Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley Railroad during the past 
week were 85,000 tons as compared with 
40,000 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments since the opening of navigation at 
the Hocking Valley Toledo docks aggre- 
gate close to 2,000,000 tons. 

Operations in Ohio fields have been 
fairly active during the week, due to the 
better Lake trade and the improvement 
in domestic business. In the Hocking 
Valley field the output has been about 
80 per cent. of the average and the same 
is true in the Pomeroy Bend field and in 
eastern Ohio. In the smaller fields given 
over to domestic trade the output has 
been quite large. 

Retail trade is somewhat quiet in 
Columbus and central Ohio. There is a 
disposition on the part of consumers to 
wait until later to place orders. In the 
country districts farmers have been too 
busy with their work to haul their win- 
ter’s supply. The improvement of the 
roads has caused this to come about. 
Retail prices are still firm at the usual 
fall schedule. 

Prices prevailing in central Ohio are: 
domestic lump, $1.50 in the Hocking 
valley and $1.65 in Pomeroy Bend; 
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34-in., $1.35; mine-run, $1.05@1.15 in 
the Hocking valley and 95c.@1.05 in 
eastern Ohio; nut, $1.15; nut, pea and 
slack, 45@55c.; coarse slack, 40@50c. 
Fancy grades of domestic coal are sold 
from $1.65@ 2. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Demand for both steam and domestic 
fuel continues about the same, with a 
slight increase noticeable as to the latter. 
In the steam-fuel trade the market in 
nut and slack, both splint and Poca- 
hontas, is weak. The latter is selling for 
50.@80c., with the demand so light that 
operators are making little effort to push 


the sale of the lump—at least until the 


present surplus of fine coal is reduced. 
The splint, nut and slack is bringing a 
variety of prices, depending upon almost 
every factor that might influence a trans- 
action. A fair range of prices would be 
from 35@60c., although there are sales 
reported below the first figure, but ‘for 
grades that would be under others in all 
but times of extreme demand. Splint 
block may be bought as low as 85@90c. 
and some is sold as high as $1.35. The 
mine-run brings 60@90c. The mine-run 
Pocahontas price is about 90c., with some 
sales reported at less, but under special 
conditions that could not be taken to 
determine the market. Lump brings $1.90 
@2 or even $2.25, depending on how 
badly the buyer wants it and how the’ 
seller feels about it. Practically none of 
it is seeking a market. 

The retail prices for fuel delivered are 
about unchanged from what they were six 
months ago and have continued ever since, 
as follows: Smokeless lump, $4@4.25; 
smokeless mine-run, $2.60@2.75; bitumi- 
nous lump, $3@3.25; bituminous nut and 
slack, $1.90@2; anthracite, $7.25, since 
Sept. 1, when the price was advanced 25 
cents. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


Except for the natural increase owing 
to the coming cold weather, and a feel- 
ing of better prices soon prevailing there 
has been no change in the coal situation 
over a week ago. There does, however, 
appear to be a better feeling as to the 
future than for a long time, and this con- 
dition is indeed a welcome one to the 
cecal men of the Kanawha and New River 
sections, who have been struggling against 
low prices for a long time—a condition 
really made by themselves, but which 
now has bright prospects of coming to an 
end. 

Despite the fact that shipments have 
been heavy along the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad, there has been no general com- 
plaint about cars. The car distribution 
seems to have been very satisfactory— 
something that has not always existed in 
the West Virginia fields. 
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The shipment for the Norfolk & West- 
ern field was not as large in September 
as it was in August, but even at that it 
was up among the months that are near 
the top. 

Governor Glasscock has indicated that 
he will be in Pittsburg about the first 
of November to witness the national mine 
demonstration, which will be held under 
the American Red Cross and the Pittsburg 
Coal Operators’ Association. The gov- 
ernor is greatly interested in safety dem- 
onstrations, and is also a believer that an 
experienced person is a better individual 
to select inspectors than a person who is 
not a practical miner. This he demon- 
strated when he placed the appointing of 
all inspectors in the hands of Chief of 
the Department of Mines, John Laing, 
who himself had been a practical miner 
before becoming a mine owner. It will be 
no fault of the governor if the next Legis- 
lature in this State does not give more 
liberally to the Department of Mines that 
the greatest possible safeguards may be 
placed around the “men under the 
ground,” as well as the mining property 
itself. 








Chicago 

One of the important factors of the 
coal trade in Chicago today is the Illinois 
Central strike. That it is having a marked 
effect on the coal business is conceded 
by nearly everyone except the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Deliveries are not being made as they 
should be and in some towns, dependent 
solely upon the service of the II- 
linois Central, there has been a marked 
shortage in the supply. Chicago coal 
dealers say that the chief effect felt 
here has been in the price of screen- 
ings. Screenings are as high as 65c. 
today, as compared with 35c. 10 days 
ago. 

It is the belief of many close observ- 
ers of the situation that the freight-traffic 
business of the Illinois Central has been 
seriously affected by the walkout of me- 
chanical crafts on that system. They also 
prophesy that the struggle will not be 
ended for some time, and that meanwhile 
conditions will mend very slowly. There 
are also those who foresee a serious car 
shortage. A recent report of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association showed a de- 
cided reduction in the number of sur- 
plus cars throughout the country, and it 
is thought by many that this curtailment 
will continue. 

Eastern coals are just about holding 
their own. Lump and egg coal are some- 
what weaker, the city price being about 
$2 to $2.10, while the country price stands 
at $2.25. The price quoted for Hock- 
ing Valley and splint is the same as that 
which has been quoted heretofore. On 
spot shipments direct from the mines the 
prices in net tons to retail dealers and 
steam users are as follows: 
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Carterville: Chicago F.o.b. Mines 
EAEYTA TS cts deceit ns $2.65 $1.60 
BURG atin. Sos alias) aoardis 2.65 1.60 
No.l washed... .; 2.80 B75 
No. 2 washed.....  2.35@2.45 1.30@1.75 

Sullivan County: 

Domestic lump.... $2.35@2.45 $1.50@1.60 

Nee hes, avai temas 2.20 1.40 
Steam lump...... 2.10 Wes i 
Screenings........ 1.27@1.37 0.40@0.50 

Springfield: 

Domestic lump.... $2.07@2.22 $1.25@1.40 
Steam lump.... 1.82@1.92 1.00@1.10 
MITIG=FUIt) 7/241. 00 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
Screenings........ 1.22@1.32 0.40@0.50 
Clinton: 
Domestic lump.... $2.17@2.27 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump...... 2.00@2.10 1.25@1.35 
IM ING=PUTK wie eae cr a 1.77@1.82 1.00@1.05 
Screenings........ 1.22@1.32 0.45@0.55 
Pocahontas and New 
River: 
Mine-run.....:... $3.00@3.05 $0.95@1.00 
Lump and egg.... 4.05@4.30 2.00@2.25 
Hocking Valley.... ee 
14-inch lump...... oo L5 1.50 
Coke: 
Connellsville. ..... $4.50@4.65 
Wise county...... ; 4.50@4.65 
Byproduct, egg and 
STOVE". 7 6 th ae 4.95 
Byproduct, nut... . 4.55@4.65 
Gas house. ....... 4.95 
St. Louis, Mo. 
With the week beginning the 16th, 


everything indicates that the coal trade in 
St. Louis is coming into its own. There 
is a far better demand for coal from the 
country, and city business is picking up 
considerably. There has been a general 
advance in the Carterville and Franklin 
county prices of about 15c. per ton on 
lump and egg, although the price on nut 
has not advanced. 

Standard prices are advancing a trifle, 
but not more than from 5 to 10c. per ton. 
Owing to the strike on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, there is very little coal coming in 
from mines on that road in the High 
Grade and Standard fields. This has 
caused a stiffening up of the market, and 
with the cold wave that arrived Tuesday, 
it has offered more encouragement to the 
trade than it has received in some time. 

The prevailing prices are as follows: 
Standard : 


AVOID LALTINTN OS «ke auely, sls av a ees $1.05@$1.10 
SoU EA LITT Nrs ae tote. ote 15.0 Snes tekere 0.95@ 1.00 
NEU GSE UT vo aaa des or rain vio ie e ele us 0.85 
INOW idee DUO Lets we a isrers cide wickets 0.80 
ING eee TL UND oeeen cuaernin, sis caveat aver 0.65 
BCLOCDIIO RS oo wi er sia arses che 0.30 


Carterville : 


Gai oaeidas o ctas ess OO MS L.60 


EO EPO OD araciiet ste skataue,s, assays 1.50@ 1.60 
ISN MERU Graig cncritee a stig is,os eee os 1.15@ 1.20 
ENO pE eA LU Ue seed are hcelen eae uy foie 1.00@ 1.10 
MCTOOn IN Gai. Geo ce 5s di cuordeaee 0.40 

MAO“ TM. che ohn ware hue) seater 6 O.95@ 1.05 


The Franklin county prices are approx- 
imately 15c. per ton higher in the St. 
Louis market than the Carterville prices. 

Murphysboro Big Muddy lump and egg 
is strong at $2.10. The last mentioned 
coals take a rate of 67c. to St. Louis, and 
the Standard coals a rate of 52c. to St. 
Louis. 

The higher grade coals from the Stand- 
ard field, such as Trenton, etc., are still 
holding their own at about $2. The mid- 
dle-grade Standard coals are still holding 
at from $1.25 to $1.35 for lump and egg, 
and the other sizes going at what the 
market will give. 
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Everything seems to indicate a good 
movement of coal from this time on, and 
the car shortage troubles on roads like 
the Iron Mountain and Illinois Central, 
and the lack of motive power on the 
C. & E. I. will boost prices on those 
roads and help the other coal-carrying 
roads in the way of tonnage. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 

The volume of retail trade in the Twin 
Cities at this time is satisfactory. The 
weather has been cold and rainy, and 
it has been necessary to keep furnace 
fires going. 

Prices for domestic coal are fairly well 
maintained, but on all steam sizes, in: 
cluding Youghiogheny, Hocking and 
splint screenings, it cannot be said that 
there is an established price. Smokeless 
run-of-mine is also sold considerably be- 
low list. This unfortunate condition ex- 
ists because the wholesale companies last 
spring inaugurated a campaign for ton- 
nage. 

One thing noticeable this season is 
a more liberal supply of nut-size an- 
thracite at the head of the Lakes. Last 
season, an attempt was made to curtail 
the demand for chestnut by advancing the 
price 25c. per ton, thinking that it would 
turn the demand toward stove size. But 
it had no such effect, and the anthracite 
operators are sending a larger percentage 
of nut size into the Western trade, with 
the result that all dock companies are 
easy on the nut size. 

This change is accounted for by the 
fact that when the advance of 25c. per 
ton on chestnut size was made effective 
in the East, it did have the desired ef- 
fect and the consumer turned to stove- _ 
and egg-size coal, until the operators 
cannot fill the demand for the egg size, and 
the chestnut size became a drug on the 
Fastern market. 








Denver, Colorado 


The domestic mines of Colorado were 
not favored during the past summer with 
business to absorb more than 60 to 65 
per cent. of their capacity, due largely to 
extended drought and crop failures which 
affected to a greater or less extent the 
entire territory served by these mines. 
During the winter of 1910-1911 pur- 
chases of coal were in excess of the de- 
mand owing to the exceedingly mild 
weather. With this surplus on hand and 
an apparent shortage of crops, the trade 
reluctantly placed orders early for but a 
small percentage of the usual require- 
ment. The season’s advance brought little 
relief and the desired increase was not 
manifest. Prices remained firm through- 
out the period notwithstanding the light 
volume of business. 

The winter prices were effective Sept. 1 
and the advance over the previous month 
naturally had a tendency to make orders 
light for immediate shipment, but the 
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whole production of the mines has 
been but little under that of the same 
month in other years. Orders are being 
freely filled at present for shipments to be 
distributed during the balance of the year 
and 50 per cent. of the total winter pro- 
duction has already been contracted. Re- 
cent reports from all over this territory 
show much improvement and while no ab- 
normal increase has been predicted, a 
busy season is anticipated. 

During the summer season, cars were 
plentiful. The fall trade has, however, 
utilized this surplus and there is every 
indication of a shortage of railroad equip- 
ment due to an extremely heavy fruit 
crop. The local railroads have a great 
many cars with their connections which 
further adds to their immediate distress. 
There has been no serious delay reported 
at the mines as yet due to shortage of 
cars, but the outlook for the future with 
a normal booking of orders is not excep- 
ticnally promising. 

The labor supply has been adequate 
but with the advent of full time this con- 
dition will doubtless be reversed as is 
borne out by the history of previous 
years. 

The steam trade during the past sum- 
mer has been fair, considering the light 
volume of business done by the Western 
railroads and industrial institutions. 

The coke trade during the past summer 
has been good owing to a heavy demand 
at the steel works in Colorado and the 
smelters and foundries in Montana, Colo- 
rado and the Southwest taking their usual 
summer requirement. Orders are gradu- 
ally increasing with future prospects 
promising. 


New. Mexico 

The mines of eastern New Mexico re- 
ly, for their market, principally on the 
south portion of the territory reached by 
Colorado shippers with practically no 
advantage over Colorado in transporta- 
tion facilities and as the drought in this 
territory has been exceptionally severe 
and railroad traffic exceedingly light, a 
low production has been reported for the 
last four months. The steady upward 
trend in general business is evidenced by 
an increase in orders and preparations 
are being made to take care of a heavy 
fall and winter trade. 

The western New Mexico mines report 
a prosporous summer season with prices 
firm throughout the period. All mines 
worked full time, due to a wide range of 
territory and favorable existing condi- 
tions. The advance in price Sept. 1 had 
no adverse influence on the volume of 
orders being placed. A slight shortage 
of railroad equipment has recently been 
indicated, but this condition is believed 
to be only temporary. More labor could 
be used to advantage, but from reports of 
former years this proves to be the rule 
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rather than the exception. The isolated 
location of these mines has always op- 
erated against a ready supply of labor. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


With the cold weather fast approaching 
the situation of the Utah mines and deal- 
ers is assuming a serious aspect. As was 
reported last week, the mines are working 
half time or less, and they are from two 
to five weeks behind in filling orders. 

The relief promised by the Denver & 
Rio Grande road in increased motive 
power and cars has not as yet been in 
evidence and from the inside it is quiet- 
ly given out that none is to be had this 
year. It is said that the Utah Fuel Com- 
pany’s production at Castle Gate and 
Clear Creek, has fallen off to such an ex- 
tent, that next year will see the com- 
pany kept almost entirely busy in fur- 
nishing coal to the Denver & Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific roads, with which it 
is closely allied. 

Another feature, in this same conncc- 
tion and which affects the local market, 
is that strenuous efforts are being made 
by the Gould interests, to build up a 
traffic for the Western Pacific, and that 
the California coal business is being 
worked to the limit in order to give the 
road the long haul from Utah to Cali- 
fornia points. 

Salt Lake dealers are all using about 
75 per cent. reserve-stock coal in order 
to fill their orders, which are not big, ow- 
ing to mild fall weather. 





San Francisco 


The arrivals for the past week have 
been as follows: 


Tons 

Coal from British Columbia. eis stele 15,110 
Coal sfrom: Wiashine toni. ss «iene 2.590 
Coal by Taille See ricee es cheek o ckeceeeeaeee 300 
18,000 

Our anticipations, as expressed last 
week, are now being realized. The re- 


tail trade is taking advantage of the good 
weather conditions that prevail, and the 
storage of coal for winter use is now 
the order of the day. The market is in 
a good, healthy condition, and we are 
looking forward to a brisk demand and 
profitable business during the next five 
months, which are included in our wet 
season. 

The deliveries by rail are not up to the 
usual quota for this season of the year, 
which is doubtless due to a continuance 
of the railroad strike and the fact that 
the Northwest is drawing from our 
sources of supply, to replenish stocks 
that have been exhausted because of the 
strike in the Crows Nest (Canada) dis- 
trict. 

There is no change in prices from those 
of last week. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Reviewing the local situation E. F. 
Waggoner, president of the Union Fuel 
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and Ice Company, said, Oct. 9, “There 
seems to be plenty of coal available to 
take care of immediate demands.” Prices 
for best domestic lump and nut, $8.25@9; 
steam coal, 56.25; Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, $17.50. These quotations are lower 
than for September and October, last year. 
Dealers are storing very little coal, and 
no shortage is anticipated here during 
the coming winter. 

The demand for coal by Western rail- 
roads is less than during the year pre- 
vious, as many of the roads are using 
oil burners. This has given larger avail- 
able supply for domestic and steam pur- 
poses. 

C. A. B. Jackson, of Toronto, Ont., 
formerly a coal-mine operator at Frank, 
Alta., said, on returning from Crows Nest 
district, that the strike of the miners is 
about over. Operators informed him they 
expect ihe men to return inside of two 
weeks on the open-shop basis, and the 
international union is reported to have 
stopped all strike benefits. The smaller 
mines are working full capacity. 


Portland, Ore. 


The weather is such that there is little 
demand for coal just now, the winter 
prices having gone into effect Oct. 1., 
which means an increase of $1 per ton 
over those quoted prior to that time. Coal 
dealers here say that the consumers are 
gradually becoming educated to the fact 
that they can save $1 per ton by placing 
their orders during the summer or fall 
months of July, August and September 
and that as a result a great deal of coal 
is being put in during those months. The 
great advantage of this is, as every coal 
dealer readily realizes, that during the 
cold winter spells it relieves them of an 
avalanche of business during a few weeks 
with nothing to do part of the year. It 
is said that this summer more consumers 
placed their orders than in any previous 
year. 

The weather is almost spring-like here, 
balmy breezes and clear days, with oc- 
casional showers, and as a result the con- 
sumer who buys half a ton or a ton of 
coal at the time, has not yet made his ap- 
pearance to any marked extent. 


British Coal Market 


Tonnage arrivals were again very 
scanty, and the market is easier for 
prompt shipment. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 














Best, Welsh steam’ coal ....e. .aseu een $3.96 
NECOnds sarees ee eee ee ee eee ocete tenets SFE 
TEHIT OS Sige ee tek ee diel siotetemmor Gln 
Dryseoalsigce. isc wet alent cee eee 4.02 
Best Monmouthshire a2 ss 0nn ee ee 3.72 
Seconds: ieGiec Pod. te eee 3.60 
Best Cardis small steam coal.......... 1.98 
Seconds 2 wchcotes: sacar eee 1.86 


The above prices for Cardiff coals ar 
all f.0.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 


age, and for cash in 30 days, less 2% per 
cent. 
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Write For This New Book 


“The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine” 


88 pages of illustrations 
and facts of interest to 


Mine Operators— Managers — Superintendents 
Foremen— Pit Bosses— Purchasing Agents 


Send for your copy today—Use the coupon 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Mmm@EE EEE EEE eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
CA-1 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Kindly send me a copy of your new Book—‘‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine.” 


Position 


fie ak to CR ge RS, CAS, ee ge 
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Maximum Yield Of Coal 


But it’s a hard propo- 


scale—not thnk that he 


sition to keep boilers at a The Boiler Plant is the is doing so. 
high point of steaming effi- Heart of the Coal Mine. For instance. The Snider 
ciency because of the very When the bouers are at Mfg. Co., Logan, O., after 


unsatisfactory water sup- 


highest point of steaming 
efficiency the mine rs in a 


using a mechanical cleaner 


plies found in coal mining position to secure max- on their two small boilers 
regions, the impurities in imum yield of coal. and removing a tonof scale, 


which cause scale to form 
very quickly. 

‘This scale formation must be fought 
if the mine is to yield its maximum of 
coal’ at lowest cost of production. 

And it must be fought in the open. 
The Engineer of the Plant should know 
that he is keeping his boilers free from 


write: ‘We were using 
a boiler compound made 
especially for our requirements.”’ 

And it remained for the cleaner to 
show them that they were fighting in 
the dark without success. However, it 
was no ordinary mechanical cleaner they 
used. It was 


The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner 


LTTE tf 


















































The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 
water tube boiler. 


The cleaner that operates on the principle of “‘broken-up vibration,’ 
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The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 
return tubular boiler. 


, 


caused by 


the striking of 3000 to 6500 upward blows per minute. 


It goes where no inspector can and removes unsuspected scale. It overlooks no 
part and makes no mistakes. It cleans from 10 to 30 tubes an hour, leaves every tube 
through which it travels as clean as a gun barrel. 

co) 


It is the easiest, quickest, most economical method of keeping fire or water tube 


boilers free from scale. 


And what is more important, the user knows positively that his boiler is free from 


all scale. Write for full information. 


Trial Offer And Guarantee 


We sell the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner entire- 
ly upon its merits. 

We send it for trial on one boiler to let the 
purchaser see how it operates and prove to 
his own satisfaction that it does remove all 
the scale. 


We sell 1t under a guarantee that it will pay 
for rtself within six months or we will refund money. 

The Mine Operator, Superintendent, or Man- 
ager who realizes the benefit of high efficiency 
in the plant of the coal mine will send for a 
Dean on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Coal Age has already shown enough ‘‘class’’ to merit 

the attention of every man to whom coal mining 

and coke manufacture are something more than 
mere phrases. 

More than that, it should get the subscription of every one 
of them. 

Here is no paper for the Di/ettante—it’s a bread-and- Buttes 
with-pie-on-Sundays paper built for the doers in the great field 
it represents. 

It’s red-blooded and virile; it’s interesting and informative; 
it’s authentic and instructive. 

From all the world it gathers the news of now and the in- 
formation of the minute. | 

It sifts and refines this and puts before you a digest of the 
things that you must keep in touch with or take dust from the 
wheels of Progress. 

For what it does and for what it gives its price is low— 
$3.00 in the United States and Mexico; $4.00 in Canada; 
$5.00, Foreign. 

52 sparkling issues per year. 

The accepted time for your subscription is now and we 
want to book your order. 
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In line with a consistent policy 
to maintain a superior efficiency 
in operation, the ratings of 


Baldwin -Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are very conservative with a wide margin of per- 
missible overloads, and on this account, records 
have been established where Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotives have handled a greater tonnage under 
the same conditions in the same time, than other 
locomotives of a much higher rating. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Aff agin, on agin, 
Gon agin, Finnegan.”’ 


Such an oft reiterated story as the one given 
under the above title hardly needs repeating. 


Some years ago when railroad equipment left 
the rails, with frequency because of—well, because 
there wasn’t any provision to keep it on, the rail- 
road authorities called for reports from the road 
foremen. 


Some of these, being neither machinists nor 
engineers, and having no great skill in the writing 
of essays on track mismanagement, resented the liter- 
ary effort demanded of them, though it must be con- 
ceded that they knew a lot about mishandled track; 
in fact, it might be succinctly stated that they didn’t 
know about any other kind of track, for mismanage- 
ment ruled the day. 


There was one, Patrick O’Finnegan, who firmly 
believed ‘‘the divil put the cars aff and ‘twas Patrick 
put them on agin”’ or incinerated them if they were 
beyond salvage. 


Said Patrick had a derailment on his section; 
he retracked the cars, wetted the point of a pencil 
and proceeded to write his version of the wreck 
on the elaborate form provided by the company, 
in the exact language of the heading of this article, 


And Pat was satisfied, believing his last duty 
was done; he was surprised, therefore, when the 
“White Shirts’ in New York returned his reply 
for further elaboration. The cars were off, he had 
them back on the track, and “‘divil a bit was there 
then to be said.” 


as ——-—O0—_—_-——. 


Now if Pat had been working underground, not 
25 years ago, but today, it’s probable that not only 
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Pat, but the ‘‘White Shirts’ in the main office would 
have felt all was done that should be done. 


Derailment in the mine rarely takes a life, but 
it does destroy the track and cars and wastes valu- 
able time. Again and again it will occur at the self- 
same place, and the foreman says it can’t be helped, 
puts the cars back on the track with a pry, a few 
blocks, much grunting and a pinched finger or two, 
“Well, they’re on again,’’ and when he sees the super- 
intendent, he explains his loss in tonnage by saying: 
“ Another wreck. I’ll do better tomorrow.” 
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There’re too many Finnegans in charge under- 
ground who ought to be sextons in cemeteries or jani- 
tors in county court houses. There’s no job in the 
mines where they’re needed. 


Be sure, Mr. Foreman, you inquire where, why 
and how that car was detracked and remedy the evil. 


You say you have too many miles of track to 
watch. Perhaps you have; probably that’s your fault. 
But I doubt if you’ve got so many it wouldn’t pay to 
have them clean, ballasted, lined up true, free of 
humps, with even joints, perfect gage and no sharp 
curves. 

Look at your equipment. Have you heavy, well 
spiked rails, supported by good ties, joined by fish- 
plates? Are all the unnecessary frogs and switches 
ripped out? 


And the cars. Do they run on three wheels and 
carry the fourth like a pointer on a hunt? Are they 
prone to knuckle up or down, right or left? Have 
they straight axles, true wheels and correct gage? 

— = oO =< 


Oh! by the way, hang this colliery note in your 
den, ‘“ DERAILMENTS—A PREVENTABLE DISEASE.” 
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Electrical Machinery for Coal Mines 


When electricity was first applied to 
the working of coal mines, continuous- 
current, or direct-current apparatus, as 
it is often termed, was employed, be- 
cause it was the only apparatus on the 
market. In those days, although alternat- 
ing currents were in use for town light- 
ing, it was only single-phase currents 
that were employed, and the single-phase 
motor was not thén suitable for mining 
work. The single-phase motor has been 
enormously improved during the last 15 
years or so, and at the present time 
there is a keen struggle between it and 
the continuous-current motor, in regard 
to the driving of electric locomotives for 
urban and inter-urban traffic. 

It is claimed by the advocates of the 
single-phase motor that it is more 
economical, and possesses certain other 
advantages over the continuous-current 
motor. On the other hand, it is very 
much more complicated in construction 
than either the continuous-current motor 
or the three-phase ‘alternating-current 
motor that has come largely into use for 
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coal-mining work; and so far as the 
writer is aware, no attempt has yet been 
made to adopt it in mining work of any 
kind. It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that the single-phase alternating-current 
motor is merely a modification of the 
continuous-current motor. It is a con- 
tinuous-current motor, having the fami- 
liar commutator and also a special ar- 
rangement for delivering alternating cur- 
rents to the coils of the motor, and 
special windings which enable it to per- 
form, with single-phase alternating cur- 
rents, the service ordinarily required of 
continuous-current motors. 


RECENT GAIN IN POPULARITY OF THREE- 
PHASE A. C. Motors 


During the last 10 to 15 years, three- 
phase alternating-current apparatus has 
been gradually displacing continuous-cur- 
rent apparatus. There are several rea- 
sons for this, but the principal one is the 
absence of the commutator which forms 
such an important part of the contin- 


. 2. THREE-PHASE 
INDUCTION MoTOR 


By Sydney F. Walker* 


The shunt-wound con- 
tinuous-current motor and 
the three-phase wmduction 
machine are described and 
compared. Particular rej- 


erence ts made to their 
government and speed reg- 
ulation im connection with 
various classes of colliery” 
work. 





*Bloomfield Crescent, Bath, England. 
uous-current motor and generator. The 
modern forms of continuous-current and 
three-phase alternating-current motors, 
are very similar in outward appearance. 
In each of them there is an outer con- 
taining cylinder, sometimes of magnetic 
steel, sometimes of wrought iron, some- 
times of cast iron as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. 








In the continuous-current motor, the 
electro-magnets which create the mag- 
netic field in which the armature re- 
volves, project radially inward from the 
containing cylinder, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Their cores are constructed usually of 
laminated iron, held in various ways to 
the containing cylinder, sometimes cast 
in the cylinder, sometimes held by other 
mechanical means. The coils contain- 
ing the wires which create the magnetic 
field, are slipped over the cores of the 
field magnets, as they project inward, 
and crescent-shaped pole pieces are 
attached to the inner ends of the cores. 
These pole pieces more or less com- 
pletely inclose the cylindrical space in 
which the armature revolves. 

In the three-phase alternating-current 
motor, there are a number of thin disks 
of either wrought iron, or mild steel, or 
some form of iron or steel that will 


readily receive and give up magnetism, 


built up on the inside of the containing 
cylinder, so as to form a drum. Slots 


Fic. 3. VERTICAL SECTION 
THROUGH FIELD OF D. C. MoTor 


are made in the disks before they are 
placed on the inside of the cylinder, to 
hold the wires which carry the alternat- 
ing currents. The drum formed by these 
disks incloses the cylindrical space in 
which the rotor, which corresponds to the 
armature of the continuous-current ma- 
chine, revolves as shown in Fig. 4. 


SIMILARITY OF D. C. ARMATURE AND 
A. C. ROTOR 


The armature of the continuous-cur- 
rent motor, and the rotor of the three- 
phase alternating-current motor, are also 
very similar up to a certain point. Each 
is built up of a number of thin disks of 
either soft iron or steel, material that 
will receive and give up magnetism 
quickly. The disks are slotted for the 
reception of the wires, which will cause 
the revolution of the armature or rotor, 
when the machine is working. The disks 
of the armature, the rotor, and the stator, 
as the drum inside of the containing cyl- 
inder of the three-phase alternating cur- 
rent motor is called, are all insulated 
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Fic. 4. SECTIONAL 
View A. C. MoTor 


from each other by being dipped in an 
insulating varnish before being strung . 
together. 

In both the continuous-current arma- 
ture, and the three-phase alternating- 
current rotor, wires are laid in the slots. 
In the case of the continuous-current 
armature, however, the wires are in cer- 
tain lengths and the ends of adjacent 
lengths, or coils, are connected to the 
segments of the commutator. The coils 
are all of the same length, are all placed 
in the slots and on the drum in the same 
way, and are insulated from each other, 


_and from the iron in the slots of which 


they lie. This is shown in Fig. 5. 

In the three-phase alternating-current 
rotor, there are two arrangements of the 
wires or conductors, known respectively 
as the squirrel cage and the wound rotor. 
In the squirrel-cage rotor, the conductors 
which lie in the slots of the iron or steel 
drum, are usually bars of copper, some- 
times laminated. The bars are insulateg 
from the iron and from each other, and 
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they are connected at each end to a 
ring of copper; the whole arrangement 
of the conductors, when viewed free of 
the iron drum, being similar to the well 
known cage in which squirrels are made 
to perform. Fig. 6 shows a section of 
such a rotor. 

In the wound rotor, the conductors are 
usually smaller, more of them are laid 
in the slots, and they are wound on very 
much the same lines as the armature 
coils of a continuous-current motor ex- 
cept that there are three sets of coils 
instead of one set. The special feature 
of the wound rotor is the arrangement 
that is made to insert. electrical resist- 
ances in the circuits of the coils, during 
the starting period. For this purpose, 
rings of copper are carried on the rotor 
shaft; carbon brushes bear upon the rings, 
and the arrangement is such that during 
the starting period, a connection is made 
between the coils of the rotor and cer- 
tain resistances provided for the pur- 
pose. These resistances are cut out as 
the machine gets up speed, and when the 
speed is normal, the brushes are thrown 
off and the arrangement of the coils be- 
comes practically the same as that of 
the squirrel-cage rotor. Fig. 7 shows a 
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Fic. 5. SECTIONAL VIEW OF CON- 
TINUOUS-CURRENT ARMATURE 


_longitudinal section of a wound rotor 
with slip rings. 


OPERATION OF THE TWO TYPES OF ees 
COMPARED 


The working of the two machines is 
quite different, though the effect is the 
same. In the continuous-current motor, 
brushes bear upon the commutator. The 
commutator is a cylinder built up of 
segments of copper, insulated from each 
other by mica; the individual segments, 
as explained above, being connected to 
the ends of adjacent coils on the arma- 
ture. The coils of the armature are so 
arranged that there is a continuous path 
or, as it may be termed, a continuous 
loop through all the wires by way of 
their connections to thé segments of the 
commutator. 

When the continuous-current motor is 
running, current is delivered from the 
electrical service to the brushes, from 
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them to the segments of the commutator, 
and thence to the armature coils. Cur- 
rent is at the same time delivered to 
the coils surrounding the field magnet 
cores. The two sets of currents, that pas- 
ing in the armature coils and that pass- 
ing around the coils of the field magnets, 
create magnetic fields in the cylindrical 
space in which the armature revolves, of 
such a nature that attractions and repul- 
sions are set up between the two and 
the result is that the armature turns in 
a certain direction, and continues to turn 
in that direction, as long as the current 
is flowing. 

In the three-phase alternating-current 
motor, the slots in the drum formed on 
the inside of the containing cylinder, 
carry coils which receive the three-phase 
currents from the electrical service. 
There are three sets of coils, each set 
of coils receiving current from its own 
conductor, representing a _ particular 
phase. The delivery of the currents to 
the coils in the stator, as it is termed, is 
so arranged that currents are induced 
in the coils on the rotor, whether it be 
of the squirrel-cage or wound-rotor form, 
in such a direction that attractions and 
repulsions are set up between the two 
sets of magnetic fields, those created by 
the currents in the stator coils, and those 
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In the three-phase alternating-current 
motor, there are several magnetic fields 
created by the currents passing in the 
stator coils, and there are several mag- 
netic fields created by the currents in the 
rotor coils. As mentioned above, there 
are three sets of coils, and three sets of 
currents in the stator. Each set of coils 
receives its currents in succession. Those 
connected to, say, No. 1 phase, receive 
their currents first; a little later those 
connected to No. 2 phase; and a little 
later again those connected to No. 3 
phase receive their currents. In each set 
of coils, the currents are rising and fall- 
ing and reversing, and all of these opera- 
tions are taking place in succession in 
each set of the coils; the result is that 
what has been termed a revolving mag- 
netic field is created within the cylin- 
drical space in which the rotor revolves. 

An eminent American electrical engi- 
neer has compared the action to that of 
a cat chasing its tail. A magnetic field 
of a certain strength arises at different 
points all round the cylindrical space in 
which the rotor revolves; the strength of 
the magnetic field so arising gradually 
increases, then gradually decreases, dies 
away and then reverses. Meanwhile the 
currents of the next phase commence to 
create another field just in front of the 
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Fic. 6. SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
SQUIRREL-CAGE ROTOR 
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created by the currents in the rotor coils, 
so that the rotor commences to revolve in 
a particular direction, and continues to 
revolve as long as currents are supplied 
to the stator coils. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE MAGNETIC 
FIELDS 


The broad distinction between the mag- 
netic fields created in the cylindrical 
space in which the armature of the con- 
tinuous-current motor revolves, and those 
created in the cylindrical space in which 
the rotor of the three-phase induction 
motor revolves, will be noted. In the 
continuous-current motor, there is one 
magnetic field, of definite strength and 
of definite direction, created by the cur- 
rents in the field magnet coils. There 
is another magnetic field created by the 
currents in the armature coils; and the 
motion which is given to the armature is 
due to the interaction of these two fields, 





Fic. 7. SECTIONAL VIEW 
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Fic. 8. SECTIONAL 
View oF D. C. Motor 


first, which increases in strength to a 
maximum and dies away just as the 
first did; then the third set of currents 
takes up the running, creates another 
field in front of the second, and so on. 
The currents which arise in the coils 
of the rotor are really due to the same 
cause as in the static transformer. It 
is the rise and fall and reversal of the 
currents in the stator coils, which induce 
currents in the opposite direction in the 
rotor coils. These currents rise and fall 
and reverse in exactly the same order. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SQUIRREL- 
CAGE MOTOR 


It will be seen that the squirrel-cage 
form of the three-phase alternating-cur- 
rent motor, is simplicity itself. There is 
only the containing cylinder, the stator 
drum with its coils on the inside of the 
cylinder, and the rotor with its shaft and 
coils. There is nothing in the nature of 
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a commutator; there is no electrical con- 
nection between the rotor and the stator. 
The question of starting squirrel-cage 
rotors will be dealt with separately; but 
when the squirrel-cage motor is running, 
there is, or should be, nothing to get out 
of order. 

On the other hand, with the contin- 
uous-current motor, the commutator and 
the brushes require frequent attention. 
With modern machines the attendance is 
very much less than was required in the 
early days, but nevertheless, the commu- 
tator is a solid disadvantage, when com- 
pared with an apparatus of the squirrel- 
cage type, which has no commutator and 
nothing that can be compared to one. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE COMMUTATOR 


The commutator may be said to have 
two disadvantages. Even the best forms 
of the latest construction require truing 
up from time to time, and brushes re- 
quire renewing and regulating. The 
more. serious objection, in the case of 
coal mines, is the possibility that an ex- 
plosive mixture may be present in the 
neighborhood of the commutator. From 
experiments which have been made, it 
would seem that it is not easy to fire 
4n explosive mixture at the commutator, 
but such a thing may happen, and at 
many collieries this possibility has led 
mining engineers to look askance at com- 
mutating motors for driving coal-cutting 
machines, etc. In the coal-cutting ma- 
chine, the motor is necessarily inclosed, 
the commuutator being out of sight, 
while at the same time it is difficult to 
prevent coal dust finding its way to the 
surface of the commutator and where 
coal dust is present, it may lead to wear 
of the surface of the commutator, and 
to sparking. 

There is also another and perhaps 
more serious danger in this connection. 
The brushes are held upon brass spindles 
attached to some part of the framework 
of the machine. It is necessary that the 
spindles shall be insulated electrically 
from the framework, or whatever they 
may be attached to. If they were not in- 
sulated, a short circuit would be created 
from the positive to the negative brush, 
and no useful work could be done by the 
motor. The insulation consists usually 
of rings of various materials, micanite 
being a favorite. In the early days of dy- 
namos and motors, vulcanite and vul- 
canized fiber were used. Whatever the 
substance may be, there is always the 
danger of a deposit of coal dust, of car- 
bon dust from the brushes, and of copper 
dust from the commutator, forming upon 
the surfaces of the insulating rings. A 
film of dust formed in this way, may lead 
to a dangerous arc. Nothing usually 
happens until a certain quantity of dust 
has been deposited, and then suddenly 
when the current is switched off, or when 
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a large portion of the load is thrown off 
the motor, a spark may pass across the 
surface of the insulating ring, burning up 
the dust and causing a flash, which may 
possibly be followed by an arc. 


THE INDUCTION MoTorR ALSO HAs 
DISADVANTAGES 


On the other hand, the three-phase in- 
duction motor has certain disadvantages. 
In the ordinary squirrel-cage form, with 
heavy copper bars, the starting torque, 
that is, the effort which the rotor is able 
to exert at starting, is small, and hence 
it is necessary to start upon no load, or 
to provide special arrangements, which 
tend to complicate the machine. In the 
case of coal-cutting machines, for in- 
stance, it frequently happens that heavy 
starting torque is required. With bar and 
disk and chain machines alike, it is more 
convenient if the machine can be made 
to start up in the cut. The ordinary 
squirrel-cage motor will not do this. 

In addition, it often happens when cut- 
ting along a coal face, that a piece of 
very hard strata is met with. The con- 
tinuous-current motor will exert practi- 
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cally any amount of power that may be 
required. It is a good natured horse, and 
will go on striving to deal with the load 
in front of it, even to the point of burn- 
ing itself up. With the three-phase in- 
duction motor, a certain amount of ad- 
ditional work may be got from it by 
slowing up, and it necessarily slows up 
when faced with additional resistance, 
but there is a limit beyond which the 
motor will not go. It is an open ques- 
tion whether this is an advantage or dis- 
advantage. It is very annoying to have 
the machine stop just when it is most 
wanted to put forth its best work. On 
the other hand, it is very annoying to 
have the machine put forth its best 
work, and to be useless afterward, as 
the continuous-current motor. may be. 


THE NECESSARILY SMALL AIR GAP A 
DISADVANTAGE OF INDUCTION MOoTORS 


There is a further drawback to the 
use of the three-phase induction mo- 
tor. In order that a high efficiency may 
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be obtained, that is, in order that the 
largest possible proportion of the elec- 
trical energy delivered to the motor shall 
be obtained as mechanical energy at its 
axle, it is necessary that the rotor shall 
run very closely indeed to the stator drum. 
With every class of motor, whether con- 
tinuous-current or alternating, it is an 
advantage for the moving parts to run 
very close to the stationary parts; but 
with continuous-current apparatus, the 
result of allowing greater space between 
the fixed pole pieces and the moving 
mass of the armature has not such a 
great effect upon the efficiency, as has 
a similar clearance between the stator 
drum and the rotor of an alternating- 
current machine. 

With the continuous-current motor, a 
clearance of 1/16 in. is quite common, 
3/32 in. is also often employed, and I 
much prefer as much as &% in. With the 
three-phase induction motor, 1/32 in. is 
as much as can be allowed. This means 
that a very trifling wear of one bearing, 
or both bearings on one side, owing 
to a tight belt, for example, will cause 
the rotor to rub upon the iron of the 
stator, with the result that the machine 
is broken down. Figs. 8 and 9 show 
the difference between the clearance in 
a continuous-current motor and a three- 
phase motor. 

In subsequent articles, I propose to 
deal with other points in connection 
with this subject. 








Immunizing Coaldust by Wa- 
ter and Ground Rock 


A brief report of the conclusions of 


- the Comité Central des Houilléres de 


France from experiments at the Liévin 
gallery, printed in the Annales des Mines, 
September, 1910, page 227, contains 
among observations which are, by this 
time, trite reflections of mining men, a 
few important considerations. 

A naked flame or electric arc, in the 
absence of firedamp, is less likely to 
start an explosion than a blown-out shot 
of a non-permissive explosive. 

The amount of water needed to render 
coal-dust inexplosive is a weight of the 
former equal to the weight of the dust 
which it is designed to render immune 
from explosion. When it is purposed to im- 
munize by the use of powdered rock, not’ 
less should be used than half as much 
rock as of coal dust, which it is desired 
to render inert. The dust of coal as re- 
ferred to in the above is defined as be- 
ing all fine coal, 2 mm. (0.078 in.) in 
diameter or finer. The dust for immuniz- 
ing should be of extreme fineness and in 
estimating it, the ash of the coal should 
not be considered, as its action is un- 
certain. To stop an explosion in a wet 
zone, the admixture of water should be 
four times the weight of the coal dust to 
be rendered inert. 
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Preparation 


In this section of the anthracite field 
the dominant factors in the preparation 
of coal are the presence of a large quan- 
titiy of rock, in pieces often running up 
to as high as 800 Ib. in weight, and 
comparative freedom from “bone” in the 
coal as it-comes from the mines. The 
high proportion of big rock in the run of 
mine coal is responsible for a style of 
breaker construction which does not ob- 
tain in the northern and middle fields. 
The low proportion of ‘‘bone”’ practically 
reduces the problem in many instances to 
one of eliminating the rock. 

In general, the preparation plants here 
consist of two distinct buildings: The 
head house and the breaker proper. The 
function of the head house is to remove 
all the large pieces of rock and as 
much small rock as possible down to and 
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By M. A. Walker 


Methods 


Panther Creek region where 


used in the 


there 1s much large rock 
present in an otherwise 


sengurlarly pure coal. 


taken as representative of the locality. 
It has a demonstrated capacity of 1350 
mine cars per day from which it prepares 
about 3500 tons of coal with 118 men 
at a labor cost probably not exceeding 
10c. per ton. From 10 to 12c. a ton is 
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of Anthracite Coal 


passes off is broken down in the crushers 
H to steamboat size and smaller. Steam- 
boat size is removed by the shakers F 
which have a 4%-in. round mesh, and is 
subsequently rebroken. All of this stream 
goes to that one of the two conveyers 
which is devoted to cleaned coal. 

Following next the second stream, 
which consists of everything passing 
through the 6-in. mesh of the platform 
screens, it is found to be led over the 
shakers FE, having a 4'4-in. round mesh. 
The steamboat coal thus made is hand 
picked, then crushed and taken to the 
clean-coal conveyer. Everything pass- 
ing through the mesh of the shakers E 
is led directly to what is known as the 
“dirty’’ coal conveyer, to distinguish it 
from its partner. 


Fic. 1. COALDALE BREAKER, LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, COALDALE, PENN. 


including that of steamboat coal size; 
also to render the coal of suitable size 
and condition for reception into the break- 
er. The head-house product is carried to 
the breaker as a rule by conveyers of 
either the scraper or carrier type. These 
are often inclined in order to gain the 
necessary hight at the breaker end and 
frequently 250 to 300 ft. in length. All 
jigging, final sizing and picking of the 
coal is confined to the breaker. 


A TYPICAL PLANT 


Fig. 2 is a diagram showing the run 
of coal in a scheme of preparation typical 
of this region. Tables 1, 2 and 3 are 
compiled from data relating to the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company’s breaker 
at Coaldale, Penn. This is a modern 
plant which has been in successful oper- 
ation for nearly two years and may be 


an average labor cost for this region 
which compares with 6 to 8c. in the 
Wvoming region, where large rock is not 
a factor. 

It will be noted from Fig. 2 that the 
scheme of preparation in the head house 
is in general as follows: A disposition 
of the mine rock is made, when neces- 
sary, at the dump by means of a by-pass 
gate A in the bottom of the dump chute. 
The coal stream from the dump is passed 
over the platform shakers C having 6- 
in. round mesh, and a consequent sep- 
aration made into two streams, one of 
lump size, the other of mixed steamboat 
and smaller sizes. Following first the 
lump-coal stream, it is seen to descend 
to the picking tables D, which are about 
20 ft. long and have a pitch of 2 to 2% 
in.in 12 inches. Here all the rock is re- 
moved and the cleaned lump coal which 


PREPARATION IN THE BREAKER 


There are thus two streams of coal 
passing up to the head of the breaker; one 
cleaned, the other not cleaned, and both a 
mixture of broken and all smaller sizes, 
except when it is desired to ship steam- 
boat size, which is done by omitting to 
break down that size in the head house. 
The clean-coal stream is usually sized 
over two sets of shaking screens similar 
to those listed in Table 1, and is passed 
from them directly to the pockets with 
more or less examinatron in the chutes. 

The dirty-coal stream is sized over four 
sets of shakers, or as a rule, double the 
number used for the clean coal, similar 
to those listed in Table 2. Broken size 
from these screens is usually cleaned by 
spiral pickers or some other mechanical 
device, supplemented more or less by 
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hand picking; occasionally it is jigged. 
Egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes are 
usually led directly from the screens to 
the jigs. It is the practice in some break- 
ers, however, to spiral or otherwise me- 
chanically pick these sizes on their way 
to the jigs, and it depends a great deal 
on local conditions whether or not a 
profitable percentage of pure coal can 
thus be deflected to the pockets. Buck- 
wheat size is jigged in a number of 
cases, but more often it passes directly 


from the screens to the pocket, as do 


also -the rice and barley sizes. 

Table 3 gives data relating to jigs of 
the “Lehigh Valley” plunger type, shown 
in Fig. 3, which are replacing other styles 
in a good many instances. The jigged 
coal is thoroughly examined and oc- 
casionlly resized before passing to the 
pockets. The usual provisions are, of 
course, made for breaking down the ma- 
terial rejected at the jigs and various 
picking places and for resizing and 
cleaning the same. 


REHANDLING CONDEMNED COAL 


There is today a very marked tendency 
toward more rigid standards of inspec- 
tion at the collieries and a consequent 
prominence to the subject of rehandling 
condemned coal. Exact figures of general 
interest in this connection are hard to ob- 
tain, but it may be easily observed that 
rehandling condemned coal is liable to be 
a very expensive operation unless it is 
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The disposition of refuse is a particu- 


larly important part of the subject in this 


locality for the reason that, as already 
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in pieces of great size and also because 
the topography of the region makes it 
necessary to deposit all this material on 


A = Rock Gates 
B = Rotary Feeders 


C = Platform Screens 
D = Picking Platform 
E = Steamboat Shakers 
F= " ” (Clean Coal) 
G = Crusher Folls 
he ” ” (Clean Coal) 
K = Clean Coal Shakers 
L = Dirty ” 
MS JIgs, si 
P = Picking Places 
R = Rebreaker Roll 
Elevator 
Dirty Coal or ee 
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Fic. 2. DIAGRAM SHOWING RUN OF COAL 
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PURE COAL SCREENS 


















































Tons per 
Size Coal Round Total Area, Tons per Sq.Ft. per | Revolutions 
Number Passing Over Mesh Sq.Ft. Hour Hour of Cam Shaft 
2 Broken. . 34 in. dia. 90 6.28 0.070 
2 Iegeg. 5 2); in. dia. 99 7.08 0.078 19 
2 Stove..... 12 in. dia. 90 10.97 | 0.122 . 
2 Nu. ..: 4 in. dia. 90 17.25 0.192 ° 
2 Regi eh 2 in. dia. 120 9.94 0.083 - 
2 Buck's se 7; im. dia. 120 13.20 0.110 2 
2 Rice oe ee fy in. dia. 120 10.57 0.088 q 
2 Barley... #; in. dia. 120 4.21 0.035 
TABLE NO. 2. MAIN SCREENS 
a Tons per 
Size Coal Round Total Area, Tons per Sq.Ft. per | Revolutions 
Number Passing Over Mesh Sq.Ft. Hour Hour of Cam Shaft 
4 Broken... ...| 34 in. dia. 180 Zale, 0.139 
4 HER ii 25 in. dia. 180 28.30 0,157 1d 
4 Stoves... <4 12 in. dia. 180 43.88 0.244 = 
4 Natti caer. % in. dia. 180 69.01 0.383 ° 
4 Peas ree a ; *; in. dia. 240 39.75 0.165 = 
4 Bugle vacates 7 in. dia. 240 52.78 5 | 0.220 J 
4 Rice.. is in. dia. 240 42.30 0.176 4 
4 Barley #5 in. dia. 240 16.86 0.070 
TABLE NO. 3. . JIGS 
Tons per 
: : Hour per 
ne Size Perforations| Total Grate | Revolutions | ‘Tons per Sq.Ft. of 
Number Size Coal in Grates Area Plunger Shaft Hour Grate Surface 
4 Hgg...:.:)) dand #in. dia: 64 sq.ft. 85 28.3 0.442 
fe Stove % and % in. dia. 112 sq.ft. 85 43.88 0.392 
7 Nut.. sand 4 in. dia. 112 sqft. 90 69.01 0.616 
5 Pea........] 2 and +; in. dia. 80 sq.ft. 100 39.75 0.497 
4 DUCES uote $ and 3; in. dia. 64 sq.ft. 100 52.78 0.824 








possible to pass it through the breaker 
while at the same time working on coal 


from the mines. 


observed, there is a large quantity of rock 
in the coal as it comes from the mines, 


of which a very considerable portion is 


the mountain sides, frequently at a con- 
siderable hight above the breaker. 

At one plant the head-house rock and 
the breaker refuse are brought together by 
conveyers to a pocket which loads a skip 
hoist or “gunboat.” This travels on an in- 
clined plane and discharges into a pocket 
at the top from which are loaded trips 
of dump cars. The latter are then con- 
veyed by a steam locomotive along the 
summit of the rock bank and dumped. 


DISPOSITION OF ROCK 


Generally, however, it is found possible 
to omit one or more links in this series 
and the usual plan for handling refuse is 
to have two large rock chutes in the head 
house, each of a capacity sufficient for at 
least a half-day’s run, and discharging 
into dump cars which travel to and from 
the rock bank. It may or may not be 
necessary to elevate these cars to the 
summit of the rock bank; in case it is, 
this is usually accomplished by an in- 
clined plane and “barney” car. The 
breaker refuse is usually delivered to the 
same dump cars that take the head-house 
rock hy means of a conveyer discharging 
through a loading pocket. In general 
the disposition of refuse adds a labor 
charge of from 3 to 4c. to each ton of 
coal shipped. 

A matter which is probably receiving 
more attention than any other one thing 
in connection with the subject of coal 
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preparation in this district, as well as in 
other parts of the anthracite field, is the 
prevention of breakage in the chutes. 
Nearly all of the larger companies are 
continually experimenting on different 
forms and styles of chutes with various 
results and varying degrees of success. 

One of the chief difficulties in connec- 
tion with the building of a permanent 
chute, is the fact that the quality of the 
coal is likely to vary from wet to dry and 
~ from clean to dirty, in the sense that a 
large proportion of fine coal constitutes 
dirt as well as a large proportion of im- 
purities. The same pitch of chute is not 
suited to both conditions, and in conse- 
quence the clean, dry coal is liable to go 
down with a bang, while the wet, dirty 
coal lags on the way. 

To a limited extent, this difficulty has 
been overcome here, as_ elsewhere, 
through the use of retarding chutes, 
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Steel Belt Conveyers 


After several years of experimenting, 
a Swedish steel company has succeed- 
ed in manufacturing a steel-belt conveyer, 
which has given most satisfactory service 
in various plants of northern Sweden. 

These steel-belt conveyers are made 
in lengths of 100 m. (328 ft.) and are 
200 to 400 mm. (8 to 16 in.) broad, and 
1 to 1% mm. (0.04 to 0.06 in.) in thick- 


ness. To obtain a special length or 
width, two or three of these standard 
sizes are riveted together. They are 
made of high-grade charcoal steel, 


possess a high resistance against wear 
and tear and are extremely flexible. 

These conveyers are used for trans- 
porting all kinds of material, and it is 
said are cheaper to manufacture and 
install than high-grade belts of other ma- 
terial. 
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Fie. 3. “LEHIGH VALLEY” TYPE OF PLUNGER JIG 


which operate on the principle of allow- 
ing the pieces of coal to expend their ac- 
quired momentum at frequent intervals 
by sliding up a slightly adverse pitch. 
These chutes are constructed in zigzag 
fashion, with comparatively short straight- 
away runs, and when built with enough 
pitch on the straight runs to suit the slow- 
est coal likely to traverse them, they have 
here been giving excellent results within 
certain limits of application. 
Se 

The modulus of elasticity of a hoist- 
ing rope varies during its working life, 
being small at first and afterward in- 
creasing to nearly the value of the 
modulus of the wire itself. If the rope 
is kept in ‘use long enough, it will de- 
crease. When this decrease is observed, 
the rope is deteriorating. 


FEWER IDLERS USED 


An important item is the possibility of 
using relatively few supporting pulleys 
or idlers, in comparison with the number 
required for other forms of belt con- 
veyers. This reduction in the number of 
idler wheels diminishes considerably the 
amount of power required for oper- 
ation. The maintenance cost of these 
conveyers is low, and repairs are easily 
made by riveting on a new piece of the 
required size. 

A troughing of the belt itself is im- 
practicable, and it is made to run in a 
guide channel! or trough, which may be 
of steel, or wood covered with steel. 
The sides of this trough should be in- 
clined at a slight angle to the plane 
of the belt. A longitudinal elevation 
of these conveyers as they are in- 
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stalled shows the upper or carrying run 
to be slightly convex. This is done to 
keep the belt in the guide trough in the 
event of material piling up along the con- 
veyer. 

Ordinary wooden pulleys, the faces of 
which are covered with a %-in. to %- 
in. layer of rubber, give excellent service 
as driving wheels. When cast-iron 
wheels are used their faces should also 
be covered with rubber. The bearings of 
the tail wheel must be made adjustable, 
each side independent of the other, and 
a range of 4 to 6 in. is usually found 
sufficient. 

The distance between supporting pul- 
leys or idlers is made about 32 ft., and 
the last one of these is kept not more 
than 10 ft. away from the driving wheel, 
These idler pulleys are made of cast iron, 
or preferably wood, and have a diameter 
of 16 to 20 in. The various belt pieces 
are riveted together with lap joints, us- 
ing two rows of %-in. rivets, 1% to 1% 
in. apart; the end connections are usu- 
ally lapped about 2% in. The inside, or 
pulley side, of the belt is given a thor- 
ough coating of paint. 


UsuAL SPEED AND POWER REQUIRED 


The usual speed of these belts is 164 
ft. per min. or thereabout. They may, 
however, be run at a considerably high- 
er velocity. The proper breadth of the 
belt is governed by the character of the 
material to be carried. For boards, logs 
and other materials of great bulk, one and 
one-half times the average width of the 
stream should be allowed for the belt. For 
coal, ore, etc., the breadth should be suffi- 


-cient to allow carrying the material without 


having it come in contact with the sides 
of the guide channel or trough to any 
great extent. 

The amount of power required for run- 
ning these conveyers, of course, depends 
on the material transported, inclination 
of the conveyer, and to some extent on 
weather and other conditions. At one in- 
stallation a belt 394 ft. long, center to 
center of turn wheels, and 16 in. wide, 
which is carrying 1766 cu.ft. of charcoal 
per hour at the rate of 164 ft. per min., 
requires, including gearing, about 3.6 
electrical horsepower when running 
empty, and 5.1 h.p. when running full 


capacity. Of this amount 2.1 h.p. are 
consumed by the motor and gearing 
alone. 


Another installation consisting of two 
12-in. belts, 492 ft. center to center of 
turn wheels, running parallel, carries 
3500 cu.ft. of charcoal per hour, at a ve- 
locity of 164 ft. per min., and when run- 
ning empty requires 6.3 h.p., against 9 
h.p. when running full capacity. 





The best results are obtained from a 
shaker screen when the ratio of the 
length of the hanger to the travel of 
the eccentric is from 14 to 15 to 1. 
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Oil Engines tn Coal Vines 


At first sight it would appear that the 
underground working of a colliery is 
hardly the most appropriate place for an 
explosion engine, but, as a matter of 
fact, such engines have been adopted for 
locations of this description, and have 
proved in practice most useful and safe 
prime movers for the work which they 
have to do. In Europe, and particularly 
in Germany, the practical development 
of the gas and oil engine has proceeded 
with amazing rapidity in recent years, and 
there appears to be no end to the useful 
applications of these engines. Promin- 
ent among the firms who have partici- 
pated in this progressive movement is the 





Special Correspondence 


European experience 


javors the use of oil motors, 
not only for haulage but 
also for general power pur- 
the 


poses within mines. 
No objectionable gases enter 
the mine arr and the prac- 
tice of using oil as a prime 
mover is on the increase. 





are those of quick starting, attendance 
by one man only, no consumption of fuel 
when not running, no supervision of boil- 
ers, no risk of fire or explosion, no smoke 
nuisance, less dead weight to be car- 
ried than with steam locomotives, which 
require a large supply of coal and water, 
and, in combination with high efficiency, 
a small cost of upkeep, on account of 
economical consumption and the little at- 
tention needed. 

Compared with the electric locomotive 
taking the current direct from overhead 
mains, the oil-driven locomotive secures 
independence of a central station; it is 
not subject to interruptions through ab- 
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UNDERGROUND Horst DRIVEN BY OIL ENGINE, AMBERG, BAVARIA 


Gasomotorenfabrik Deutz, of Cologne, 
who are now building oil engines of both 


the stationary and the locomotive types 
for mine work. 


O1L Motors FoR MECHANICAL HAULAGE 


It is a well known fact that an appro- 
Priate mechanical motive power for the 
conveyance of small loads at moderate 
speeds has been wanted until recent 
vears. This deficiency, which is espe- 
cially troublesome in the working of 


mines, induced the firm mentioned to 
design a locomotive driven by an internal- 
combustion engine, as had been sug- 
gested by members of the mining indus- 
try. The trials made proved at the outset 
that the locomotive offered considerable 
advantages over other means of convey- 
ance from an economical point of view, 
and the firm has already produced over 
630 locomotives, aggregating 7000 h.p. 
As compared with steam motors, the ad- 
vantages of the oil-driven locomotives 


/ 


sence of current; the first cost of the 
plant is considerably smaller, and there 
is no risk from contact with non-insu- 
lated overhead mains. Again, as ecom- 
pared with the electric locomotive driven 
by accumulators, time is not wasted in 
recharging, there is lighter weight, lower 
first cost, and less depreciation of im- 
portant parts. For these reasons, the oil- 
engine locomotive has won for itself a 
definitely useful place in German mine 
practice. 


~ has, 
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The attention of mining engineers 
during the past year or two, 
been focussed largely on the relative 
merits of steam-driven and electric wind- 
ers for collieries, but for capacities up to 
at least 20 h.p., the oil engine appears to 
have a good case. The illustration shows 


a 12-h.p. hoist driven by an oil engine. 


at work underground, which was installed 
by the Royal Mining Administration of 
Germany, at Amberg, in Bavaria. The 
oil engine used is of the horizontal type 
in which an explosive mixture of liquid 
fuel and air is sucked through a conduit 
into the working cylinder on its suction 
stroke, the oil being introduced, intimate- 
ly mixed with the air, in the form of a 
spray. At the end of the suction stroke, 
the valves are closed, the mixture is com- 


~ pressed on the return of the piston and 


ignited or expanded on the third or power 
stroke, the subsequent 
scavenging the cylinder. 


As the engine works on the Otto 


cycle, the cylinder is closed at one 
end only. Ignition is effected by 
means of a magneto. The drive 


from the engine to the winding drums or 
windless is effected through gearing, the 
engine and winder being mounted on an 
iron-frame bedplate, common to both. 


OPERATIONS CONSOLIDATED BY ONE MAN 


The spur-wheel transmission is seen in 
the figure, and note must be taken of the 
bevel gearing and rods and of a hand- 
wheel, which is fixed in the driving posi- 
tion, by the combined means of which 
the starting and reversing of the 
drums is effected through the med- 
ium of: friction clutches. When these 
clutches are in their mid-position, 
both drums are free and at rest, the 
engine running light. A movement of the 
handwheel in either direction throws one 
or the other of the drums in gear. The 
brakes, which consist of a steel band 
passing around either drum as shown, are 
operated in this case, directly by foot 
pedal, although a handwheel and spindle 
may be utilized for the purpose. All the 
operations are under the control of one 
man, who need not move from his posi- 
tion either to attend to the engine or the 
winder. In some cases these gears have 
been fitted with the Koepe pulley, which 
is so often used in German mines. 

It was at first conjectured that oil 
engines working underground would 
cause an offensive smell from the ex- 
haust, but the waste gases in the Deutz 
machine are condensed so as to eliminate 
smell, and it is not found that any incon- 
venience is caused from this cause, For 
small underground haulages, either on 
the level or on gradients, these engines, 
from their self-contained character, ap- 
pear to develop a new field of possibility 
which deserves careful attention, more 
especially as crude benzol or tar oil, pe- 
troleum, alcohol or gasolene can be util- 
ized as fuel. 


return motion’ 
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Coal Mine Inspectors and 
Their Appointment 


In the various coal-mining States of 
‘America, it has frequently been urged, in 
the interest of safety and to make the in- 
spectorate attractive to high-grade tech- 
nical men, that the mine inspectors shou'd 
be appointed in a manner similar to that 
used in Great Britain. In order that the 
question may be considered in its true 
bearing and from a point of view strictly 
uptodate, it may be appropriate to set 
forth the scheme of examination revised 
last month (September) by the Home 
Secretary with the advice of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

The appointments are filled after a 
competitive examination, limited to candi- 
dates nominated by the Home Secretary. 
Applications for nomination should be 
accompanied by testimonials based upon 
persona! knowledge of the candidate, in- 
dicating what experience he has had in 
mines, and giving information as to his 
character and fitness for the appointment. 
In their own interest candidates are par- 
ticularly advised rot to scek political cr 
social influence, which will prejudice 
rather than assist their candidature. 

In addition to the chief inspector and 
the electrical inspector, there are divi- 
sional inspectors (salary £750 to £1000) ; 
senior inspectors (£500 to £700); junior 
inspectors (£300 to £450). Fhe divisicnal 
and senior inspectorships are filled by 
promotion, and vacancies for new ap- 
pointments arise only in the ranks of the 
junior inspectors. 

Every candidate must hold a first-class 
certificate under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, and must, within five years pre- 
vious to his application, have been em- 
ployed for two years as manager or un- 
der-mancger of a coal mine or in some 
other responsible capacity, requiring reg- 
ular attendance underground in a coal 
mine. Practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of metalliferous mining and quar- 
rying is also taken into consideration. 
Candidates must be between 23 and 35 
years of age at the time of examination. 

An inspector upon first appointment is 
subject to two years’ probation. He must 
give his whole time to the official duties 
assigned to him. His tenure of office, in- 
crements of salary, promotion and pen- 
sion, are dependent on good conduct and 
efficient service. Inspectors may be called 
upon to retire at 60 years of age, and re- 
tire in any case at 65. 


NATURE OF THE EXAMINATION 


Already in possession of a first-class or 
colliery manager’s certificate, the candi- 
date is required to undergo examination 
in the following subjects: 

English —Includes composition, the 
writing of reports and precise writing, but 
does not include indexing. Attention is 
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paid to handwriting and spelling in this 
as in other subjects: 
Elementary ‘Mathematics—Will include 


arithmetic, algebra to quadratic equations, 


piane geometry, and plane trigonometry 
to the solution of triangles. 

Elementary Geology—Outlines of phy- 
sical geology, including the physical 
characters, chemical composition and de- 
scription of rocks; elements of strati- 
graphy with special reference to the 
British isles; the construction and_ in- 
terpretation of geological maps and sec- 
tions; the occurrence of coal, stone and 
metalliferous minerals. (In this subject 
there will be a laboratory test in addi- 
tion to the written one.) 

Coal Mining—tTheoretical and _ practi- 
cal; includes systems of sinking and 
working, methods of supporting roofs and 
sides, mechanical engineering as applied 
to coal mining, theory and practice of 
ventilation, surveying and making of 
plans, use of explosives, mine gases and 
their analysis, prevention of accident, res- 
cue work, and the restoration of mines 
after explosions and fires. Mining hy- 
giene. 

Ore and Stone Mining—Theoretical and 
practical, including methods of sinking 
and working, methods of supporting ex- 
cavations, mechanical engineering ap- 
plicd to ore and stone mining, ventila- 
ticn of metalliferous mines, prevention of 
accidents. Ore dressing. Mining hy- 
giene. 

Electricity in Mines—Installation and 
use of electricity in mines, including the 
practical units of measurements and the 
use of simple measuring instruments; 
transmission and use of electricity by al- 
ternating and direct currents; the con- 
struction of cables and the jointing and 
testing of cables; earthing; the rules as 
to the use of electricity in mines and the 
prevention of accidents. 

Law Relating to Mines and Quarriés— 
Knowledge of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts, the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Acts, the Quarries Act, and the Rules and 
Orders made thereunder. 

Oral Examination—Questions may be 
asked on coal mining, ore and stone 
mining and electricity. 

Chemistry'—The_ principles of inor- 
ganic chemistry and the study of the oc- 
currence, modes of preparation, end 
Properties of the principal elements and 
their more important compounds. Ques- 
tions may be given on the chemical prin- 
ciples involved in the commercial pre- 
paration of important inorganic sub- 
stances. Elementary organic chemistry. 
(Also a laboratory test which will in- 
clude the preparation and analysis of 
inorganic substances. ) 

Physics'— Will include heat, light, 
sound, electricity and theoretical and ap- 
plied mechanics. (Also a laboratory test.) 





1Chemistry 
fipplicant may 


and physics are optional: the 
take either one. 
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Anthracite and Bituminous Mining 


The Western-Middle anthracite-coal 
basin lies in Schuylkill, Columbia and 
Northumberland counties. 
long, by four to five miles wide. For 
comparison with the deposits before de- 
scribed, there is incorporated a typical 
cross-section of this basin, from which it 
will be noted that the measures are dis- 
torted and the margins of the basin 
turned up so that the coal beds generally 
stand on steep pitches. This cross-sec- 
tion is taken from the second geological 
survey of Pennsylvania. 

On account of the geological forma- 
tion, the methods of attack, development 
and operation in this field are practically 
the same as in the Lehigh region, with 
such modifications as local variations 
have made necessary. Most of the older 
developments in this field were by slope 





It is 36 miles — 


By Eli T. Conner * 


In the western-middle 


and southern anthracite 
coalfields, the inflow of sur- 
jace water from extensive 
caving makes mining ex pen- 


stve. The coal of the south- 
ern field is friable and ex- 
tensive briquetting may re- 
sult. The third of a series 
of articles by Mr. Conner. 





*Consulting engineer, Real Hstate Trust 


pbuilding, Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE MAmmMoTH BED Is IN Many SPLITS 
In the easterly half of this basin, the 
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Buck Mountain Bed 


beds of coal, a better average yield from 
a given area is attainable than where 
the Mammoth seam is found all together, 
in one bed, 30 to 50 ft. thick. 

The mining methods in this field being 
quite similar to those of the Lehigh re- 
gion, they need not be further described, 
but I would like, in this connection, to 
call attention to the excellent paper by 
D. Bunting, on “‘Chamber Pillars in Deep 
Anthracite Mines,” Bull. Am. Institute 
Min. Engrs., September, 1911; p. 739. 

In this region, as in the Lehigh, the 
difficulties of operation and the conse- 
quent cost have been greatly enhanced by 
reason of the enormous crop fall, caused 
by the mining in the Mammoth seam, and 
by the running of chambers through to the 
surface at the outcrop. These tremen- 
dous surface openings admit large quan- 
tities of water to the mine workings, dur- 
ing the wet season, and necessitate the 
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CROSS-SECTION 


as heretofore described, but on account 
of the cost of maintaining slopes in the 
Mammoth bed, there have been some no- 
table departures from earlier develop- 
ments by sinking shafts of large area 
and capacity at or near the center of 
the basin, and it is probable that future 
developments for the winning of the 
deeper lying coal must be by shaft. 











Sandstone 


Slate 


seam in the Lehigh region, but west of 
Mt. Carmel, this great bed of coal is 
found split into three and sometimes into 
four distinct and separated beds, which 
vary in thickness from 4 to 12 ft. This 
splitting of the seam, I believe, is a de- 
cided advantage, for if the workings are 
properly projected, and care is exer- 
cised to columnize pillars, in the several 
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WESTERN-MIDDLE ANTHRACITE COAL BASIN 


installation of large pumping plants. 
There have been many instances of the 
drowning out of collieries in which large 
amounts of money were invested. 


LARGE INFLUXES OF WATER DURING 
FLoopDs 


A notable experience of this character 
was in December, 1885, and January, 
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1886, when there was a long period of 
excessive rainfall, following a heavy 
snow. At that time I was superinten- 
dent of the Harleigh colliery, two miles 
north of Hazleton. On account of the 
terrific floods nearly every colliery in the 
Lehigh region was drowned out in the 
lower levels, and Big Black creek, which 
has its source near Eckley, flowing west- 
ward over the center of the coal basin, 
became such a raging torrent that its 
banks were overflowed on the Harleigh 
property, and the whole stream flowed 
into a crop hole leading from a chamber 
in the Mammoth bed. At that point, the 
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nected by holes through the barrier pil- 
lar, were drowned. The continued rain 
in January caused a second break in 
the canal before mentioned, letting 
enough water into the mine to drown the 
pumps at both collieries. These two 
mines filled with water, and it was 
deemed impracticable to unwater them 
by ordinary methods. 

The land owners and Messrs. G. B. 
Merkle & Co., operating the Jeddo collier- 
ies, who acquired possession of the prop- 
erty (Harleigh and Ebervale collieries), 
constructed from Conyngham valley a 
drainage tunnel about five miles in length, 
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eral others of lesser importance have 
been constructed. At the present time, a 
long and expensive drainage tunnel is in 
course of construction by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, for drainage of 
its Panther Creek collieries. = 


WATER HOISTING IN SELF-DUMPING 
TANKS 


In the Western-Middle field, within 
recent years, several large shafts have 
been sunk by the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, and mining com- 
panies under the control of the Pennsyl- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF SOUTHERN ANTHRACITE COAL BASIN AT POTTSVILLE ~~~---------- 5 
(The lower section is a continuation of the upper) 


center of the basin is overlaid by a con- 
siderable depth of marl and sand, so that 
in a remarkably short time the stream 
had cut a channel 20 or 25 ft. deep, at the 
edge of-the crop hole. 

Strenuous efforts were made to direct 
the creek into a partially completed canal, 
constructed for the purpose of carrying 
this stream away from the coal basin, but 
before this was accomplished, the lower 
levels in Harleigh colliery and in Eber- 
vale colliery, adjoining, which were con- 


which tapped the workings in the Mam- 
moth bed, near the basin on the Ebervale 
property. This tunnel has since furnished 
drainage outlet, not only for the two col- 
lieries originally drowned out, but also 
for the Jeddo collieries to the eastward. 

Similar drainage projects have been 
completed at other points in these two 
coalfields, notably, at Beaver Meadow, by 
Coxe Bros. & Co.; at Centralia, by 
the Locust Mountain Coal and Iron 
Company and leasing landowners. Sev- 


vania railroad, for the sole purpose of 
handling water concentrated from several 
connected collieries. In these shafts, the 
water is hoisted in tanks by first-motion 
steam engines of large capacity located 
at the surface. This method of handling 
large volumes of water in the flood sea- 
son presents advantages that strongly 
recommend it, under certain conditions, 
but detailed comparisons between the 
hoisting and pumping systems would be 
out of place here. 
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It will be apparent from what has been 
said that the continued successful op- 
eration of collieries in thése two fields 
means the investment of a large amount 
of capital, greatly in excess of what was 
necessary in the earlier days of the in- 
dustry, when most of the operations in 
this field were developed by comparative- 
ly small companies and individual opera- 
tors. 

It is probably true that there are many 
collieries, which, considered purely as 
mining propositions, are unprofitable, and 
were it not for the freight profit accruing 
to the transportation companies control- 
ling these collieries, they could not be 
continued in operation. 


ELIMINATION OF ROCK AND PREPARATION 
OF COAL 


In the matter of preparation of the 
coal for market, after it has reached the 
surface; while the principles are the same 


in the southern field, as further north, the 


plant and equipment necessary differ ma- 
terially. On account of the excessive 
pitch of the coal beds, most of the refuse 
in the seams of coal, together with roof 
rock that may fall, must be loaded into 
the mine car and brought outside. To 
handle this large quantity of rock, ample 
facilities must be provided at the head 
of the breaker. Recent new plants con- 
structed by some of the large companies 
include a capacious head house provided 
with large platforms where preliminary 
separation of rock from coal can easily 
be accomplished, before sending the coal 
to the main breaker. 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany constructed a new breaker on these 
lines about two years ago, which has 
shown exceptionally good results and 
which is fully described in a paper pre- 
pared by the mechanical engineer of the 
company, Charles A. Straw, for publica- 
tion in the transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 


On account of the conditions described, 
and the manner in which the coal must 
be handled before it reaches the mine 
car, in these two fields, the average col- 
liery produces much less prepared or 
domestic coal and a greater percentage 
of the low-priced steam sizes, than is 
produced in the Northern anthracite 
field, and consequently the average 
price realized for the total marketable 
product is lessened. In addition to this, 
by reason of what I have before said, 
there are many operations where from 40 
to 50 per cent. of the raw product reach- 
ing the breaker is waste, either in the 
form of rock, slate, bone or culm. 

It is obvious that it costs as much per 
ton to handle all this waste material 
as though it were a marketable product. 
All the, cost of this refuse must naturally 
be charged against the going output. The 
conditions described largely account for 
the fact that the cost of production and 
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consequently the operating profit in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill regions cannot be 
as satisfactory as the average in the 
Northern anthracite field. 


THE SOUTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD 


This is usually known as the Pottsville 
basin, and extends from Mauch Chunk, 
on the Lehigh river, nearly to Dauphin 
on the Susquehanna, a total length of 
about 70 miles, with a maximum width 
at the widest point of about seven miles. 
It consists of a number of connected 
basins, which increase in depth from 
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While it is true that there have been 
many developments made in this region, 
there is a larger reserve here relatively 
to its area, than in any other of the an- 
thracite fields. 

On account of the great distortion of 
the measures in this basin, it is frequent- 
ly found that the coal is so crushed and 
soft as to produce in preparation an ex- 
cessive amount of steam sizes, and culm 
waste, with a correspondingly small yield 
of prepared or domestic sizes. This is 
notably true at all of the collieries that 
have been developed under Sharp moun- 
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Map OF ANTHRACITE COAL 


north to south, culminating along the 
foot of Sharp mountain, in deep and 
greatly. contorted measures, as will be 
noted from the cross-section herewith, 
which is taken from the second geologi- 
cal survey of the State of Pennsylvania. 
While this basin is usually termed the 
Schuylkill region, or Pottsville basin, the 
eastern end from Tamaqua to Mauch 
Chunk, controlled by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, is generally 
classed as in the Lehigh region. The 
large number of coal beds underlying this 
basin and its great extent indicate an 
enormous quantity of untouched mineral. 
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BASINS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


tain. This condition has been the cause 
of the commercial failures of a large 
proportion of the operators who have 
made. developments along the southerly 
side of the Pottsville basin, from Tama- 
qua westward. 


THE EASTERN PART OF SOUTHERN FIELD 


East of Tamaqua, the character of the 
beds is somewhat better in regard to 
softness and friability of the coal. The 
same remarks, relative to the mine rock 
and refuse coming to the surface in the 
mine cars, apply in the major port of this 
field, as in the Western-Middle and the 
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Lehigh regions, but there is a larger per- 
centage of culm in most instances, and 
consequently a lower yield of market- 
able sizes. Many operations in this field 
produce as low as 40 to 45 per cent. of 
domestic sizes, as compared with 55 and 
over in the two other fields and 65 and 
over in the Northern anthracite field. 

It would appear then, that the only 
way to make profitable such operations 
as described, is either to secure a bet- 
ter average price for the output, or to 
find some means of converting the large 
amount of culm produced, into a market- 
able product. 

To accomplish the latter, means must 
be found of burning dust in the form of 
a jet, which has been attempted by many 
people, but up to the present without 
marked success. Another solution will 
be found in briquetting the culm. This 
method has been perfected and two or 
three successful plants established, with- 
in recent years. The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company has conducted ex- 
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tensive experiments, at Lansford, and 
recently completed a briquetting plant 
which is accomplishing good results. This 
plant is well described in an article by 
Charles Dorrance, Jr., which has been 
published by the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 


BRIQUETTING COAL DusT IN ALBERTA 


In connection with the subject of bri- 
quetting anthracite dust, I was privileged 
- while professionally engaged by the 
Bankhead Mines, Ltd., of Bankhead, Al- 
berta, to inspect tharoughly a briquetting 
plant which has been in service there 
for several years. This company has 
developed several beds of anthracite coal 
which, in geological condition, strongly 
resemble those found in the Pottsville 
basin. The coal is so soft that when pre- 
pared in a breaker, quite similar to those 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite regions, 
only about 22 per cent. can be recovered 
in sizes larger than chestnut, and only 
about 50 per cent. of the raw product of 
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the mine will pass over a 3/32-in. round 
mesh, so that it will be seen that there 
is a large quantity of dust to be wasted. 
To utilize this material, and avoid the 
commercial failure of the proposition, a 
briquetting plant was installed, which, 
when I visited the operation, was pro- 
ducing about 500 tons per day, I was in- 
formed that some difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in finding a market for the 
product, but these difficulties have been 
overcome, and all that can be produced 
is readily disposed of, at prices somewhat 
less than realized for prepared sizes of 
coal, but yet sufficient to make the bri- 
quetting plant a profitable operation, af- 
ter paying to the mine $1 per ton for 
the dust, and bearing a cost of $1.75 per 
ton, of finished product, for the pitch 
used as a binder. 

From these observations, I am _ con- 
vinced that such culm as is going 
to waste or being flushed into the mines 
in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, 
should be made into briquets now, or 
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WITH EXTRACTION OF REFUSE 


so deposited upon the surface, that it can 
in the future be utilized for this purpose. 
It would probably be impossible to find 
a market for all that could at present be 
produced, but as the culm banks depos- 
ited on the surface in the past are rapid- 
ly becoming exhausted, the market for 
briquets can, in all probability, be stead- 
ily developed. 


SUBSTITUTION OF SAND FOR CULM 


I think it is an economic mistake to 
flush culm into the mines where it cannot 
thereafter be recovered. The benefits of 
flushing for the recovery of pillar coal 
and the support of the overburden, 
should be secured by the use of other 
flushing material, as before mentioned. 

In connection with the ultimate re- 
covery of pillar coal, especially in basins 
where valuable improvements have been 
erected on the surface, and where it is 
found profitable to strip the outcrop of 
the coal beds, I think that instead of 
depositing the earth and rock at consid- 
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erable expense on spoil banks, this ma- 
terial should be pulverized and flushed 
into the mine workings. 

By this means, if properly deposited, 
the remaining pillars will be recoverable 
without serious rupture of the overlying 
strata, providing that as each pillar is ex- 
tracted, the space from which it is re- 
moved is immediately filled with sand 
as has been customary with culm. 








Water to Take the Place 
of Coal 


INDIANA CORRESPONDENCE 


A prediction that water power may 
come into extensive use in Indiana, to 
take the place of coal, is made by W. M. 
Tucker in the 35th annual report of the 
State geologist, which came from the 
printer recently. Mr. Tucker is engaged 
in a State survey of the water power de- 
rivable from rivers in the State of In- 
diana for the State Geologist Edward 
Barrett. He says that if fuels in Indiana 
and the country at large become exhaust- 
ed as soon as it would appear from the 
rapidity with which they are disappear- 
ing, the lowlands along White river, the 
Wabash river and other streams will be 
condemned and used for storage basins 
from which water power will be devel- 
oped for use throughout the State. 

Mr. Tucker dilates on the problem of 
fuel supply in this and neighboring 
States, and shows how water power even- 
tually may be necessary. He asserts 
that only about 10 per cent. of the water 
power of the State has been utilized by 
commerce. 


ENORMOUS SAVING POSSIBLE 


The State geologist asserts that if the 
State of Indiana could substitute steam- 
driven engines rated at 50,000 h.p. by 
water turbines of equal capacity, it would 
result in a saving of 500,000 tons of coal 
per year, in addition to a reduction of 
$12 for each horsepower saved by the 
substitution. 

Water power is inexpensive and per- 
petual and requires less attention than 
any other power, when it is once in- 
stalled. A proper development of the 
water power of Indiana would bring 
about several other important results. 
The navigation facilities would be 
greatly increased; the increased stor- 
age would tend to purify the streams 
and the reservation of water in the stor- 
age basins would tend to lessen the dam- 
age wrought by floods. The three prob- 
lems—-water power, navigation and pro- 
tection from floods—-are closely related. 
The great problem in each case is to 
bring about a regular stream flow. Im- 
mense reservoirs could be constructed in 
Indiana, and the water utilized for power, 
thus saving a large tonnage of coal each 
year. 
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Electrical Details at W. Va. Plant 


Recent additions to the electrical 
equipment of the McKell Coal and Coke 
Company, Glen Jean, W. Va., are two 
new substations and an electrically driv- 
en fan. One of the substations, that at 
Tamrey, is similar in general construction 
and equipment to the previous installa- 
tion. 

At Kilsyth is an underground substa- 
tion in the Kilsyth mine, about a mile 
and a quarter in on the main entry, and 
approximately 350 ft. underground. The 
high-tension lines to this substation are 
carried overhead to a shelter which is 
shown in Fig. 1. At this point a 6-in. 
hole was bored directly down into the 
airway just outside the substation. This 
bore hole was then fitted with an iron 
pipe approximately 3 in. in diameter, 
through which the cable was lowered. 
The interesting feature of this installation 
is the simple method employed for sup- 
porting the cable. 

There were no means of supporting the 
cable in the pipe, and it was deemed 
necessary to arrange it so that it could 
be readily withdrawn at any time. 
The cable consists of a 10,000-volt, three- 
conductor No. 4 stranded wire, insulated 
with varnished cambric covered with lead 
5/32 in. in thickness, and armored with 
No. 4 gage galvanized wire, the whole 
weighing 266 lb. per 100 ft. To sup- 
port the cable, an iron ring made of 
metal 1 in. in diameter was slipped over 
the armor, the armor then bent over this 
ring, firmly wrapped about the cable and 
tied so as to form an annular branch 
near its end, and thus support the weight 
entirely by the armor. 

The cable was then threaded through 
a hole in a steel plate 6x18x2 in. in di- 
mensions, the hole being approximately 
21% in. in diameter, and large enough 
to allow the cable and the wrapping after 
it has gone around the ring, to fit snugly 
into it, so that the entire weight of the 
cable is carried by this steel plate, which 
in turn rests upon a concrete pier, as 
shown in Fig. 1. This enables the entire 
cable to be easily supported and readily 
removed. 


At the top of this conductor, are 
installed the lightning arresters and 
choke coils to protect it and the 


machinery in the substation underneath. 
The method of bringing in the high-ten- 
sion wires is more distinctly shown in 
Fig. 2, which is the layout for the wiring 
and the motor foundations at the fan, the 
second item of interest. 


THE FAN INSTALLATION 


The fan installation is of interest, be- 
cause of the use of a special type of 
motor, and also possibly because of the 
use of a chain drive. When the question 
of the installation of this fan came up, it 


By Henry D. Jackson* 


The motor described was 
devised for driving a mine 
ventilating fan from a high 
voltage power circurt. 


In- 
teresting features of the 
wiring rmstallation at the 
plant of the McKell Coal 
Company are also des- 
cribed. 





*Consulting engineer, 88 Broad street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
was carefully considered whether it would 
be advisable to use an induction motor 
of sufficient capacity to handle the fan 
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SHELTER OVER BORE HOLE AND 


during the early stages of the mine de- 
velopment, and increase the size of the 
motor as the development of the mine 
necessitated; or put in a motor which 
would be capable of handling the fan at 
its maximum capacity, varying the speed 
of the fan as conditions required, by 
means of changing pulleys. 

The conditions at the plant were such 
that the power factor of the system as a 
whole was low, and it therefore seemed 
wise, if possible, to install a synchronous 
motor of a capacity equal to the capacity 
of the fan, utilizing the excess capacity 
of the motor during the early stages of 
the mine’s development as a condenser, 
and thus raise the power factor of the 





entire system, improve the regulation and 
incidentally, a very important item how- 
ever, obviate any necessity for installing 
an additional engine and generator in the 
main power plant, as the low power fac- 
tor and the addition of the two new sub- 
stations and the proposed fan would 
bring the current load on the generator 
considerably over its rating although 
the load on the engine was by no means 
up to its capacity. 
The ordinary synchronous motor has a 
very slight starting torque, only sufficient 
to start itself without load, and owing 
to the generally severe operating condi- 
tions in coal mines where the employees 
are by no means well trained or careful, 
it was deemed unwise to use a clutch be- 
tween motor and fan, as there would be 
always a possibility of wrecking the 
clutch or stopping the motor by too sud- 
den application. This consideration, then, 
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DETAILS OF SUPPORT FOR HANGING CABLE 


required a permanent connection between 
fan and motor, and made it imperative 
that the motor should be capable of start- 
ing the fan and bringing itself up to syn- - 
chronous speed, thus requiring a type of 
motor which up to this time had not been 
successfully built. 

It was quite possible to reduce the 
total load on the fan motor when start- 
ing, to approximately 75 per cent. of its 
full load power, by means of closing the 
inlet and outlet doors of the fan; but 
even this load was far beyond the ca- 
pacity of any previously built self-start- 
ing synchronous motor. Further, the 
conditions of the installation were such 
that it was necessary to limit the starting 
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current on the motor to not over 2% 
times normal current at full load. This 
in itself is a condition which is rarely at- 
tained in the best designed types of in- 
duction motors. 

It required a great deal of corres- 
pondence, much urging and a number of 
interviews with the salesmen of the elec- 
trical manufacturers, to convince them 
that such a motor could be built, we feel- 
ing that there was no good reason why a 
combination motor could not be built 
which would have the characteristics of 
a high-resistance rotor induction motor, 
and a synchronous motor in one machine. 
The alternating-current side of the ma- 
chine could be the same as for a syn- 
chronous motor, and the two windings, 
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3 and 4, it being a 250-h.p., 25-cycle, 
6300-volt, 500-r.p.m. machine, provided 
with induction motor windings on the 
rotor, for starting. 

The motor is started by means of two 
switches; the main-line switch when 
thrown upward connects the motor to 
half-voltage taps from the auto trans- 
formers; when the machine reaches full 
speed at this voltage, the second switch 
is opened, throwing an inductance in ser- 
ies with the machine. The first switch 
is then thrown down, sending the full 
line voltage on to the machine with the 
inductance in series, these inductances 
preventing a great rise in the current. 
When the motor reaches full speed un- 
der these conditions, the second switch 
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that the load came on as the square of 
the speed. Under the conditions of oper- 
ation, that of driving a fan, the load 
would come on as the cube of the speed. 

The installation of this motor proved 
very satisfactory. The power factor was 
raised approximately 30 per ‘cent., bring- 
ing the total load on the main plant con- 
siderably under the generator’s rating and 
improving the operating conditions to a 
marked extent. 

Owing to the limited space at the lo- 
cation of the fan, a belt drive was out 
of the question; and the idea of gears 
was eliminated on account of the noise, 
so that a chain drive was installed for 
the work. The final installation will re- 
quire a chain 16 in. in width, and a 
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those of the induction motor and the field 
windings of a rotary field synchronous 
motor, placed upon the same shaft. Fur- 
ther, we felt that the marked poles of 
the synchronous motor field would act as 
anchor points, as it were, to hold the 
synchronous motor in synchronism at 
intervals during the rotation of the rotor, 
while acting as an induction motor. 


A UNIQUE Type OF MACHINE 


Two companies only would bid upon 
the work, these being the General Elec- 
tric Company and the Westinghouse 
Company. The contract was awarded 
the Westinghouse Company, who built 
the motor shown in the illustrations, Figs. 


is closed, short-circuiting the inductance, 
and leaving the machine on full voltage. 
The field rheostat is then adjusted to the 
excitation desired, and the machine auto- 
matically locks in step or synchronism. 

During the test at- the Westinghouse 
works, this motor pulled 95 per cent. of 
its full-load rating into synchronism, and 
the instantaneous current rise was less 


that 2% times normal full load run- 
ning current... It is to be noted «that 
this test at the Westinghouse works 


was somewhat less severe than would 
be the condition under actual oper- 
ation, as the test load was a direct-cur- 
rent generator, the current from which 
was carried through a fixed resistance, so 
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speed of the fan of 210 r.p.m. The pres- 
ent installation uses a chain 4 in. in 
width and a fan speed of approximately 
50 r.p.m., the power being approximately 
30 kilowatts. 

Under these conditions, if an induction 
motor had been used, the power factor of 
the system would have been approxi- 
niately 55 per cent. At present, the power 
factor is between 85 and 90 per cent. 

The success of this motor has led to 
the building of a large number of motors 
of similar character by both the Westing- 
house and the General Electric compan- 
ies for work of a similar nature. It is a 
type of motor exceedingly well adapted to 
coal-mining installations, inasmuch as it 
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entirely obviates the necessity for 
clutches, and allows of the power factor 
on the alternating current circuit being 
kept high and the regulation of the sys- 
tern made good, a condition of affairs 
which cannot be accomplished where in- 
duction motors are used entirely, unless 
the moters are loaded to their full ca- 
pacity. 

It is well known that a motor of this 
type is likely to give more or less trouble 
in case of an accident to the prime mover 
or a short circuit on the line, owing to 
the fact that the inertia of the. air in 
the mine and the inertia of the fan will 
keep the motor moving, and the motor, 
because of its exciter, will then act as a 
generator, turning back power into the 
line and supplying current to apparatus 
which the generator originally supplied 
before its circuit breaker opened. This 
sudden reversal from motor to generator 
may pull the motor off its foundation, un- 
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a brass cap, which weighs approximately 
3 lb.. The wires are brought di- 
rectly to this cap. A solid brass rod is 
screwed into the bottom of the cap and 
extends down through the hole in the in- 
sulator. This rod is fastened to a three- 
way connector, as shown in the drawing. 
In order to increase the sparking distance, 
this rod is covered by a porcelain tube, 
which extends well up into the hole in 
the insulator. This method of installa- 
tion has proved very satisfactory, and al- 
lows the wires to be brought in without 
the necessity of open places, which would 
allow birds and insects to fly in and out 
of the substation and motor-house. 








Exhaust Steam ‘Turbines 


The recovery of power from. exhaust 
steam, by means of exhaust-steam tur- 
bines or mixed-pressure turbines is a 
subject which has come prominently for- 
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electrical distribution. At three of these 
centers were large hoisting engines hav- 
ing possibly 500 kw. in exhaust steam 
going to waste, and the conversion of this 
into electrical energy for distribution 
among members of the group, and there- 
by eliminating small isolated boiler 
plants, was the object sought. 

It is claimed in this connection that 
even were the application of condensers 
to hoisting engines a comparatively easy 
and commercially safe matter, the tur- 
bine would still possess decided advan- 
tages aS an extractor of power from 
exhaust steam. 








Two Constituent Compounds 
in Coal 
Recent experiments by M. J. Burgess 


and R. V. Wheeler, regarding the volatile 
constituents of coal, lead the experi- 


menters to believe that coal can be sep- 
arated mechanically into two distinct sub- 
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less means are taken to prevent such an 
occurrence. In the present installation 
this is accomplished by means of a re- 
verse current relay, which, immediately 
upon reversal of the direction of current 
in the line, opens the switches and cuts 
the motor off the line. 


METHOD OF BRINGING WIRES INTO MoToR 


HOUSE 
It may be of interest to note the 
method of bringing in the high tension 


wires to this motor. This is shown quite 
distinctly in Fig. 2. The main wires are 
brought to a dead end at an anchor pole, 
and then are dropped to the insulators, 
which are cemented into the concrete roof 
of the fan house. These insulators are of 
the strain type, and therefore have a hole 
directly down through the center. The 
top of this hole is covered by means of 


SELF-STARTING SYNCHRONOUS Motor AT MCKELL PLANT 


ward during the past few years. The 
success which has attended the introduc- 
tion of such turbines into various manu- 
facturing and other industrial plants has 
led to their recent installation in con- 
nection with a group of English collieries. 

Heretofore engineering effort in con- 
nection with extracting the energy from 
exhaust steam has been directed chiefly 
toward the use of condensers and feed- 
water heaters. The application of these 
to engines having rapidly fluctuating and 
intermittent loads has often been attend- 
ed by marked difficulties, and as a result, 
the majority of collierv hoisting engines 
and large haulage engines are still ex- 
hausting into the air. 

The scheme of the English installation 
referred to was based on an existent 
grouping of eight pit centers or mine 
openings within an area consistent with 
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stances, and they hope to compare the 
results of déstructive distillation of these 
substances, as regards both their liquid 
and gaseous products,- with those pro- 
duced by the action of heat on cellulose 
and its derivatives, because they feel just- 
ified in assuming that one type of com- 
pound in coal is a degradation product of 
cellulose. 

Their experiments have already shown 
that two more or less distinct compounds 
exist in coal; one decomposes easily at a 
comparatively low temperature and yields 
the paraffin hydrocarbons; the other more 
stable compound is found to decompose 
rapidly at a temperature between 700 and 
800 deg. C., and yields principally hy- 
drogen, together, possibly, with oxides of 
carbon. The latter and more important 
compound they hope to identify as cellu- 
lose or one of its derivatives. 
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Fireproof Breakers 

That anthracite breakers should be of 
fireproof construction if at all compatible 
with the expected life of the colliery, is 
a conclusion which has been definitely 
reached, to judge from the best of the 
recently completed and proposed new 
construction. 

Over 20 years ago, Eckley B. Coxe 
built the Drifton breaker of cast and 
rolled metal throughout. In recent years 
the Reading, the Delaware, Lackawana & 
Western, the Erie and the Lehigh Valley 
companies have all erected breakers of 
fireproof or partially fireproof construc- 
tion. The only valid objection is expense. 
Whether or not the additional cost is 
justified is a matter. that must usually be 
worked out for each case on its individ- 
ual merits; however, for new plants 
which have an expected life of 20 vears 
or more, fireproof construction should 
be preferred. 

Opinions differ considerably, however, 
as to whether steel, reinforced concrete, 
or a combination of concrete incasing steel 
members is the best medium for secur- 
ing this result. Of structural steel it 
may be said that it is a well known quan- 
tity. Those familiar with its use can pro- 
portion a framework to its loading with 
an accuracy which practically eliminates 
that waste of material so often met with 
It makes 
possible a which 
takes up a much smaller proportion of 
the housed-in space than either concrete 


or timber, and while not so elastic as 


in heavy timber construction. 


light, strong frame 


timber, it is immensely more so than 
concrete. 

On the other hand a steel frame has 
comparatively little mass, and unless 
given ample weight and a liberal supply 
of diagonal bracing, is liable to be ser- 
iously affected by vibrating machinery of 
the kind found in most breakers. In 
this connection, however, it may be re- 
marked that much can yet be done to- 
ward reducing vibration by the proper 
balancing of the machinery. Some ap- 
prehension must also be had in regard 
to effectively protecting steel against the 


action of acid water. Certain special 
paints have given good results in this 
respect, but they must, of course, be fre- 
quently applied and the structure de- 
signed with this fact in view. 
Reinforced concrete is a quantity not 
quite so well known as steel, and for a 
structure built along the lines of the 


usual wooden breaker, it is likely to 


prove exceedingly expensive. Some of 
the advantages of this type of construc- 
tion are those which pertain to a rigid 
monolithic structure of sufficient mass to 
absorb the shock and vibration brought 
to it from the supported machinery, but 
unless so designed as to unquestionably 
secure this result, the outcome seems to 
have a rather dubious aspect. 
Another advantage of concrete con- 
struction is its great durabiliy and con- 


sequent low cost for repairs. On this 


score, as with steel, apprehension need 


only be had regarding the effect of the 
acid water. Ordinary concrete is easily 
permeated and itself more or less dis- 
integrated by such water, and the danger 
consequent upon acid attacking the in- 
closed steel is immensely increased by 
the fact that it cannot be kept under ob- 
servation. There are on the market cer- 
tain waterproofing compounds which may 
be able to give adequate protection in 
this respect at a price which is not pro- 
hibitive, and others are likely to develop, 
but so far the effectiveness of none has 
been finally demonstrated under the con- 
ditions which obtain in most breakers. 
In regard to a steel framework pro- 
tected by incasing with concrete, it may 
be said to offer an admirable and conser- 
vative, albeit expensive, type of con- 
struction, in which the known strength and 
reliability of steel is combined with the 
mass and durability But 
unless the fact is indubitably established 


of concrete. 


that the inclosing concrete will effect- 
ually protect the steel against the pos- 
sible inroads of acid water, this type of 
construction should scarcely be consid- 
ered for wet breakers. 

On the whole these several types of 
fireproof construction all have their spe- 
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cial advantages, as has also that of 
type at 
present in breaker construction. One 
thing obviously to be avoided in the de- 


heavy timber, the prevailing 


sign of new work is coming to an un- 
alterable decision upon any one certain 
type of construction, and then merely for 
the sake of building something “all steel” 
or “all concrete,” as the case may be, 
sticking to it even to the extent of using 
such construction in places for which it 
is absolutely or comparatively unsuited. 

Concrete has its field in this work ap- 
parently close to the ground, where mds- 
sive construction is easily possible and 
Steel 
ably suited for the superstructure, and 


particularly desirable. is admir- 
there are numerous places where noth- 
ing will do quite so well as a few sticks 
In short 
it would seem that the desired end of a 


of timber or a plank flooring. 


suitable breaker structure of fireproof 
character will best be attained by com- 
bining these various materials of con- 
struction in such way that each will con- 
stitute that part of the completed build- 
ing to which it is peculiarly adapted. 


Limitations of Shaft Output 

The constant demand for greater out- 
puts from shafts is met with a blunt non- 
While 4000 tons is frequently 
reached from easy slope- and drift-open- 


possumus. 


ings, such a tonnage is well-nigh im- 
possible from a shaft. When a large out- 
put is desired, two or more hoisting shafts 
must be sunk and even then such ton- 
nages as have been mentioned are diffi- 
cult to obtain. The cars must be increased 
in size and two cars must be caged end 
for end. There are obvious objections to 
both these methods of circumventing the 
dilemma. Large cars demand large and 
high roadways and wide gage. Two cars 
set tandem, if not of equal weight, are 
said to put the cage so appreciably out of 
balance that it crowds the guides. Deck- 
ing the cage involves stoppages which 
are undesirable in deep shafts and which 
render decking useless in shallow ones. 

The tendency in mine haulage is toward 
the endless rope, traveling continuously 
in one direction. Slow speeds are pos- 
sible with large tonnage where the haul- 
age is not reciprocating because the out- 
ward flow of coal is not obstructed by the 
inward travel of empties. 

But it is in shafts that reciprocation 
reaches its limit. Each car or pair of 
cars must be caged, the signal be given 
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to raise, maximum speed be reached and 
almost immediately reduced. Then the 
cars must be landed and empty cars caged 
or else the cage must stop the length of 
time necessary for self-dumping, however 
short that may be. The reciprocation in- 
volves engines of great power acting only 
a small percentage of a full day and 
wasting much available energy in brake 
friction. 

We may never see the abolishment of 
cages in shafts where coal is fragile and 
the market disposed to call for large 
lumps. But with the increasing sale for 
small sizes, there may well be a time 
when the demand may come to produce 
coal regardless of dimension. Even now 
small coal is preferred where it is pro- 
duced for coking purposes, and in at 
least one field, the size of the fuel is not 
regarded as affecting its sale. 

It is possible, then, that in a few years, 
we may see conveyer lines raising con- 
tinuously up a shaft, buckets, skips, or 
even whole cars of coal, and dumping 
them automatically. It is easy to point 
out difficulties. There never was an in- 
which did not 


But modern progress in conveying ma- 


novation involve them. 
chinery will hardly fail at some time to 
solve these problems. There is still too 
much uncertainty in conveyer machines, 
especially in places where they are sub- 
ject to corrosion from mine air, mine 
water and atmospheric moisture. 
Furthermore, the weight of the coal to 
be kept in motion will be considerable and 
will furnish some difficulties. But the 
chief difficulty is to be found in the weight 
of the lengthy conveyer chains or ropes, 
A Ger- 
man inventor by the name of Schwidtal 
in Silesia, has patented the interposition 
of sprocket-wheels in between the head 


yet even this is not insuperable. 


and foot sprockets of a conveyer drive. 
These sprockets actuated by separate mo- 
tors would serve to relieve the links and 
sprocket teeth from any weight except that 
of the chain, the buckets and bucket loads 
between one sprocket and the next below. 








Coal Land Laws 


No single detail of the coal-mining in- 
dustry has received the national attention 
given the formation of adequate coal- 
land laws. The unfortunate Alaskan epi- 
sode, together with Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
mulgation of an active conservation pol- 
icy, has brought this topic home to all 
coal men generally. 
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The hue and cry is for laws favorable 
to the “poor prospector,” and the’ exclu- 
sion of corporate interests. Few people 
appreciate the fact that in the West, as 
a rule, only the largest corporations are 
in the coal business—and these com- 
panies only because they are forced into 
it. The large railroads and metal-mining 
corporations are compelled to maintain 
their coal departments for the reason 
that there is not sufficient coal in the 
open market to meet their requirements. 
A cursory examination of a list of 
Western coal operators will show that 
only a small percentage of coal is 
mined by interests not connected either 
directly or indirectly with the large 
corporations. The obvious conclusion is 
that Western coal mines have not, as a 
rule, proved to be a profitable invest- 
ment. To one familiar with the Cre- 
taceous coals, also the geology and the 
topography of some of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, this needs no explanation. 

A law to be effective to the interests of 
the man of moderate means must be 
something on the order of the leasing sys- 
tem. To acquire a section of land at, say, 
$50 per acre (an average or even low 
price for land available to transportation 
facilities) requires an almost immediate 
expenditure of $32,000, not to mention 
the cost of prospecting and developing. 
Under these. conditions the ordinary pros- 
pector must immediately enlist the aid of 
capital, thereby sacrificing a large share 
of his interest. 








More Daylight 


It is said that a sailor will build him- 
self a house like a ship’s cabin, but it 
would probably be considerably over- 
shooting the mark to suggest that the 
coal-mining fraternity build their surface 
structures in simulation of conditions be- 
low-ground. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tainly some breakers, dark enough, dirty, 
damp and devious enough to give body 
to the idea, and nearly all colliery build- 
ings suffer to some extent from the lack 
of light and space. 

It is well to remember that daylight is 
usually about the cheapest thing that can 
be put into a building and has a wonder- 
ful earning power. Space, it is true, is 
likely to be expensive, but so is the neces- 
sity for having men climb, crawl, duck 
and dodge about their work instead of 
going easily, directly and confidently. 
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English authorities are inclined to fa- 
vor a stoppage of the fan after an ex- 
Plosion, so that poisonous gases are not 
spread through the mine. 


Explosives should not be taken into 
the mine in a frozen condition as they 
are then very susceptible to shock and 
require extra care in handling. 


A long exposure to humid conditions, 
it has been found, renders coal dust moist 
and inert, but the presence of moisture 
in the air at the moment of explosion is 
not sufficient to prevent an explosion; 
that is, not enough moisture is carried 
hy the mine air to reduce materially the 
temperature of the flame. 


It has been ascertained that fuses hav- 
ing a normal rate of burning of 27 sec. 
per ft. may, under the influence of pres- 
sure alone, burn as fast as 8 sec. per 
ft. On the other hand, conditions of 
temperature may cause it to burn as 
slowly as 70 sec. per ft. It is suggested 
that accidents may arise owing to the 
liability of explosives to exude nitro- 
glycerin from cartridges. 


The advantages of the endless-rope 
method of haulage are regularity of de- 
livery and low speed. This latter need 
not exceed 2 to 2%4 mi. per hour, which 
means fewer runaway cars and other ac- 
cidents, reduced cost in wear and tear on 
the road bed, longer life of the rope (four 
times that in main and tail haulages), and 
not so much power required because the 
empties can be run in by gravity. 


Pine and red or black oak commonly 
used in mines, each have their own de- 
structive fungi. Fomes .annosus .at- 
tacks pines and Polystiaus versicolor is 
confined to the oaks. The germs may 
enter the timber before or after cutting, 
but usually decay is contracted in the 
mines from nearby decayed timbering; 
hence the importance of removing tim- 
ber as soon as it shows signs of decay. 


When it is desired to secure an ap- 
proximate idea of the movement or ve- 
locity of an air current that appears al- 
most stagnant, and if an anemometer is 
unavailable for immediate use, a heavy 
rag, or a piece of brattice cloth charged 
with dust will prove a ready means of 
making the test. A rap of the hand on 
the rag or cloth will raise a cloud of dust 
which the air current will carry away, al- 
lowing the observer to form an estimate 
of the velocity. 


The fumes from colliery waste banks 
may constitute a danger to the crops of 
surrounding farms and fields. For in- 
stance, the fumes from a waste bank, in 
Yorkshire, were blown on to a field of 
turnips. The effect of the fumes was to 
cause sulphuric acid to settle on the 
ground, kill the bacteria in the soil and 
stop the growth of the crops. The crop 
of turnips was short by ten tons and the 
farmer sued the colliery company, which 
was fined and made to pay costs. 


At the Whitburn colliery, in Durham 
county, the mine ponies are fed with a 
mixture of 35 per cent. chopped hay, 29 
per cent. crushed oats, 27 per cent. 
crushed maize and 9 per cent. crushed 
beans. At the week end they have oc- 
casional bran mashes. Each stableboss 
looks after an average of 15 ponies, and 
each pony is provided with a separate 
set of harness. During the week, a 
stableboss is on duty in the stables dur- 
ing practically the whole of the 24 
hours. 


The only absolute cure for what is 
known as the “‘clinkering” of a poor coal 
is said to be low-temperature combus- 
tion. This clinkering is due to the pres- 
ence of calcium, iron and sulphur. It has 
not been definitely ascertained in what 
proportion these elements may be pres- 
ent without causing clinkering, but 
Brost’s formula is generally applied, 


namely, the fusion temperature rises as 


the alumina increases, and falls with the 
increase of the other elements, but it 
cannot be relied upon for any particular 
ash. 


The native miner in India is usually 
accompanied by his wife, who conveys 
the coal from the working place to the 
main road where the cars are kept. The 
man cuts the coal and the woman carries 
it out in a basket on her head. The Hin- 
doo will not work in a mine where he 
cannot stand straight up with a basket on 
his head. Some of the seams in the 
Iharia district are 30 ft. thick, and in the 
average working day a man and his wife 
will fill two cars. The rate of pay is from 
10 te 12c. per car, and a man can keep 
his wife and family on about one-third 
of his earnings. 


Nystagmus is a disease common among 
miners. It is claimed that it is much in- 
creased with the increased use of safety 
lamps. The miners put this forward as 
an argument against the use of the 
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safety lamps, maintaining that these 
should never be used while it is possible 
to so thoroughly ventilate the mines that 
naked lamps can be employed without 
danger of explosions. This indicates one 
of the difficulties which have to be con- 
tended with in introducing safety ap- 
pliances in the mines. In some cases, 
English miners are paid from 2 to 4c. a 
ton more when they use safety lamps. 


Speaking from a practical point of 
view, R. R. Smith considers that its ex- 
cessive speed is an objection to the tur- 
bine pump in collieries, especially in 
the event of a breakdown occurring. 
Makers claim that a turbine pump can- 
not break down, but motors can, and it is 
very necessary to be in a position to 


put on another motor quickly. Motors, 
however, are not often made for the 
higher speeds of from 1500 to 2000 


r.p.m., and he, therefore, considers that 
gearing or a belt drive should be ar- 
ranged so as to allow of a low-speed 
motor being used. 


A memorandum of the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association explains that 
dense smoke indicates either that a boiler 
is overworked, that the draft is insuffi- 
cient, or that the stoking is badly done. 
Light smoke indicates efficient stoking. 
With poor draft the fires should be 
kept thin and level by firing frequently 
and at one side of the grate at a time. 
If necessary, keep the air grids in the fire 
doors slightly open just after coaling, but 
a continuous admission of much air is 
wasteful; it spoils the draft and mere- 
ly dilutes the smoke. When low water is 
discovered, cool the furnace plates from 
both sides as quickly as possible. 


The average life of a pony underground 
varies a good deal. At the Harton collier- 
ies, in Durham county, it is slightly over 
six vears, but in many cases the actual 
working life is very considerably more. 
The general manager of these collieries 
says that ponies under four years old 
are not sent underground. Recently three 
ponies were drawn out of these pits, 
which had been at work below ground 
for 15, 17 and 22 years, respectively. The 
one which had been at work 22 years 
was still fit and fresh and had both 
his eyes, but he was getting a bit stiff. 
To the foregoing we may add that in July 
at the New Hawne colliery, Worcester- 
shire, a pit pony died which had worked 
in coal mines for 40 years, during 12 
of which it never saw daylight. 
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Working Coal in Dips 


In a certain butt heading there is a 
continuous dip from the top of the hill 
at A to the bottom of a small basin at B. 
The dip to the basin is so steep and the 
measures are so saturated with water, 
that from the top of the hill to the cen- 
ter line of the basin, the rooms when 
started would have to be widened to the 
left. The roof is very weak. How 
should the coal be worked so as to pro- 
vide for adequate drainage for the rooms 
and for the safety of the men in drawing 
pillars? It is assumed that the ordinary 
room-and-pillar system has been adopted 
up to the point marked A. 

MINE FOREMAN. 


It is assumed that, as the roof is weak, 
a break can be secured anywhere so that 
it is not necessary to carry on the break 
obtained in the first rooms of the heading. 
It is permissible, therefore, to lay plans 
to obtain a new break in rooms near 
the dip. The rooms should be marked 
off, on the heading rib from the last al- 
ready turned to the end of the heading. 
The first of these rooms so marked off 
should be set at the regulation distance, 
plus the standard widening of a room, 
added to 10 ft., so as to permit of a re- 
versal in the widening of that room and 
an increase of pillar width in order that 
a skip may be taken off one side of it. 
All the other rooms down to the dip 
should be regularly spaced, but in the 
bottom of the basin the width between 
two of the rooms should be reduced 
by the amount of widening of one room. 

The rooms should be started first at the 
bottom of the dip and in due order other 
rooms should be opened to the left and 
right of the same. Those to the left of 
the dip should be widened to the left; 
those to the right should be widened in 
like manner to the right. It is assumed 
that the roof in the first section has al- 
ready broken down. When the last room 
in the dip section on the left, marked for 
recognition as Room 8, is driven half 
way up, a track should be laid through 
a crosscut to the next room (Room 7), 
and a skip taken off the side of that room 
all the way up to the face. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the status of the working, when the skip 
is just commenced. ‘ 

The pillars of the rooms at the bottom 
of the dip should be first attacked, fol- 
lowing with those to the right and left. 
The order of progress in starting and 
drawing the room pillars should be a 


continuous recession from the center of 
the dip. The room made out of the skip 
off Room 7 should be drawn back when 
its turn comes. The figure following il- 
lustrates the manner in which the pillar 
drawing should proceed. 

This method of work only satisfies min- 
ing conditions where the roof is weak. If 
the rooms up to and including No. 7 had 
not caved well, the skip could not be 
taken with any safety, for it would be 
involved in the ultimate fall of the first 
seven rooms. If, again, a large area was 
being upheld, because fracture did not 
occur, it would be wrong to attempt to 
try to create another fracture at Room 
7, because the pillars between rooms 7, 
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8 and 9 would probably be lost, if more 
were not involved. As a general rule, 
where the roof is good, it is not well to 
arrange to use such strategy that pillars 
have to be drawn between two falls. 
Moreover, where the roof is sound and 
gives plenty of warning of its caving, 
some variance from accepted method can 
be safely permitted. It is customary in 
strong roofs to drive rooms 40 to 50 ft. 
wide, with a road on each side. The min- 
er, who is removing the coal on the side 
nearest the fall, whether that fall be 
actual or anticipated, is situated in what 
would be considered a very perilous po- 
sition, were the roof weak. On the other 
hand, if the roof be weak, especially if it 


be also broken, the system set forth in 
the illustrations would necessarily be 
used to safeguard the miner. 


Size of Shaft and Fan 
Required 


We have a 1500-acre tract of coal land 
underlaid with a 5-ft. seam of bituminous 
coal, gaseous and lying flat. If a ca- 
pacity of 2000 tons per-day is desired, 
what should be the size of a double-com- 
partment shaft, and what size of fan 
would be required to furnish the air for 
this mine, in accordance with the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous-mine law ? 

PENNSYLVANIA OPERATOR. 


This is a large daily output to obtain 
from a shaft with one car to a cage and 
working only 10 hours per day. Prac- 
tically, the size of the hoistways is de- 
termined by the necessary dimensions of 
the mine cars, which again are deter- 
mined by the required output per hour, 
the speed of hoisting, and the conditions 
in the mine with respect to the thickness 
of the seam or the available headroom 
and width of mine roads. 

In the absence of actual data, 
be assumed here that the coal (5 ft. 
thick) is overlaid with an 18-in. draw- 
slate, which is allowed to fall; a few feet 
behind the face. The total hight in the 


it may 


passageways and rooms is then 5 X 
12) +18) =. 78. in. Usine esi 
car wheels and allowing 12 in. for 
ballast, ties and road; 3-in. car axles, 
and 1334 in. for crossbars, clear- 
ance and creep, gives 78 — (12 + 9 + 
1% +- 13%) = 42 in. for allowable 


depth of coal in car, including topping. 

Assume the track gage is 4 ft. Calcu- 
late the cross-section of the mine car 
as ‘follows: g =:4.ft., d == 18 mv thene 
Lower section, 42 * 9 = 378 sq.in.; mid- 
56 + 42 


dle section, Tiss 43s 


upper section, 56 [42 — (7 + 9)] = 
1456 sq.in. Total sectional area = 2177 
sg.in. = 15.12 square feet. 

‘To find the length of the car it is neces- 
sary, first, to find the weight of material 
per hoist and the cubic contents of the 
car; thus, assume, for this depth of shaft, 
that the maximum speed of hoisting is 40 
ft. per sec., and allow 30 sec. for starting 
and stopping each trip and dumping car. 


The time of hoisting one trip is a + 30 


= 40 sec. Now, allow 30 min. for un- 
avoidable delays each day of 10 hours, 
making the actual time of hoisting coal 
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10 «x 60 — 30 = 570 min. The total 
number of hoists per day is then so = 
== 855 hoists. The weight of material 
per hoist is then 2000 + 855 = 2.34 tons, 
or 2.34 < 2000 = 4680 Ib. Average bi- 
tuminous coal (run-of-mine) may be es- 
timated as occupying 40 cu.ft. per short 
ton (2000 Ib.) The cubic capacity of a 
mine car, including topping of coal, must 
be, then, 4680 — 40 = 117 cu.ft. To have 
this capacity the inside length of the car 
must be, in this case, 


= 7.74 ft., or 7 jt. 9 tn. 

Allowing, say 21 in. for end-boards and 
bumpers and 18 in. for clearance at the 
two ends, the necessary width of the 
shaft should be 11 ft. The inside width of 
the car is 4 ft. 8 in., and allowing 2 in. 
for side of car, 4 in. clearance, 4 in. 
for exposure of guides, 8-in. buntons, 
and a pumpway and manway 6 ft. wide, 
makes the length of the shaft 20 ft. in 
the clear. The size of the shaft is, there- 
fore, 11x20 ft. inside dimensions. 

It is only right to add that as miners 
in the bituminous parts of Pennsylvania 
work only eight hours, with considerable 
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deductions at both ends of the day, coal 


being relatively scarce in the early morn- 
ing and late at night, it is not well to 
look for a production of 2000 tons from 
a single shaft with a one-car cage, even 
if the hoisting should continue 10 hours. 

On many days the delays will much 
exceed an aggregate of 30 min.; also holi- 
days, their approach and their aftermath, 
cut a wide swath on the exact results 
of mathematical calculation, for even if 
men are plentiful, the absence of a few 
will disturb the balance arranged between 
headings. and diminish tonnage. The 
problem, however, excludes a larger car 
than that proposed and does not seem to 
warrant a five-compartment shaft with 
two hoisting engines, nor a double-deck 
cage carrying two cars on one deck. It 
would seem better to meet a problem in- 
volving only 1500 acres of 5-ft. coal by 
preparing an equipment which might pro- 
duce 2000 tons, but which might fail 
to reach that tonnage by a few hundred 
tons. 


COAL AGE 


In regard to ventilation, the revised 
bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania re- 
quires the circulation of 200 cu.ft. of air 
per min. for each person employed in 
a gaseous mine, The records of the past 
nine years show that the average daily 
output of coal per man employed under- 


_ground is as follows: 


Pittshare: Coal) Campanyncs ss. sess Oot TODS 
EG CG (COMI PA RY ie 4) Siewts eh aie «ons 6.2 t 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 

eng Coke i\Company: i) fir. 2s si = 4:2 tons 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 3.5 tous 
4.4 tons 

Taking this average as a basis of cal- 
culation, the number of men employed 
below ground in a mine putting out 2000 
tons of coal a day would be 2000 — 4.4 — 
454 men. It would, therefore, be amply 


Average 


sufficient, as far as the mine law is con- 
cermed, to estimate on air. for, say 500 
persons, or a circulation of 500 « 200 
= 100,000 cu.ft. per min. However, the 
practical needs of this mine, which is 
may 


gaseous, require, in emergency, 
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would be increased to about 5.5 in. This 
would require about 360 i.h.p. The fan 
for this service should be 15 ft. 10 in. 
diameter, 5 ft. 7 in. wide, with a cen- 
tral opening 8 ft. 11 in. diameter. This 
makes the radial depth of blade 3 ft. 5% 
inches. 








Anehoring Gravity Planes 


I have much trouble with 2 steep grav- 
ity plane which is always washing out; I 
cannot keep the ties in place. Please 
recommend a cheap remedy. 

ROADMAN. 

Your best plan is to lay a line of tile 
on one side of the track with property 
cemented joints. All the water you can 
divert from the head of the plane should 
be passed down this drain. Several wyes 
should be put in the line and 6-in. 
branches run from these under the track. 
These branches should be cemented on 
the under half. The upper half should be 
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Haulage Rope 
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A-B. 


DRAINING A GRAVITY PLANE 


more than double this quantity of air; 
and the normal working of the mine may 
even require more air than the law de- 
mands. 


ESTIMATING SIZE OF FAN 


For this reason, in estimating the size 
of fan required for the proper and safe 
ventilation of the mine under all condi- 
tions, it should be designed to pass, say 
150,000 cu.ft. of air per min. against a 
2-in. water gage, at a moderate speed of, 
say 100 r.p.m., requiring for this ser- 
vice an indicated horsepower of the en- 
gine of, say 80 h.p. This would be the 
normal working condition. The engine 
driving the fan, however, should be ca- 
pable of increasing the speed to 190 
r.p.m., at which speed the fan would de- 
liver about 250,000 cu.ft. of air, and, for 
the same mine conditions, the water gage 
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SECURING IT By HAULAGE ROPES 


left uncemented so as to drain the road- 
bed, Cover the ditches in which the 
branch pipes are laid, with broken stone. 

Some planes are laid with anchored 
wood-sills into which the cross-ties are 
notched. The notching results in speedy 
rotting of the timber and the expense of 
such a method is considerable. The use 
of long ties common to both tracks is to 
be recommended, but perhaps the best se- 
curity and the cheapest is the use of a 
spiked haulage rope at the end of ties se- 
cured to a heavy timber, masonry or con- 
crete support at the head of the plane. 
If the plane is long, two or three of these 
may be necessary so as to divide up the 
expansion from heat. Old, disused ropes 
will do, and a heavy coat of tar will pre- 
vent them from rusting away, this coat 
being applied before and after their at- 
tachment to the ties. 
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Electric Lamps in Mine 
Rescue Work 


The use of portable electric lamps in 
mines is rapidly becoming general. In 
gaseous mines, the portable electric lamp 
has been used effectively in so many in- 
stances to replace the ordinary so called 
safety lamp as to call properly for. its 
classification as a safety lamp. 

In the meaning of the anthracite mine 
law an electric lamp is not a safety lamp. 
Indeed, the law needs revision in this re- 
spect. When the present law was passed 
there were only two general types of 
safety lamps in use, the Davy lamp and 
the Clanny lamp. These laws, however, 
are now obsolete in respect to many pres- 
ent methods of mining anthracite coal, 
and we can but hope that the new law 
when drafted will provide effectively and 
intelligently for these changed conditions 
of mining, and treat specifically the new 
methods and new devices introduced 
since the old law was made. 

Not long ago the government rescue 
car visited our coalfield, and trained men 
in the use of electric lamps in gassy 
mines, in connection with rescue appar- 
atus. In the strict meaning of the mine 
law the electric lamp is not a safety lamp. 
I firmly believe in the electric lamp as 
the lamp that can be most effectively used 
in mine-rescue work; because where this 
lamp is carefully used the chances of ig- 
nition of gas are reduced to a minimum, 
and because the lamp gives a good light, 
which is very necessary. 

A short time ago there occurred a 
heavy cave, in a mine, along the gangway 
road, in a steep-pitching (80 deg.) seam. 
An entire pillar of coal came down on the 
gangway, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Two men were working in the 
face of the gangway at the time of the 
cave, and their escape by that road was 
completely cut off. The ventilation was 
also cut off by the cave, and gas began 
to accumulate rapidly in the workings be- 
yond. Soon a fireboss with an ordinary 
safety lamp reached the point marked X 
on the airway, but could go no farther. 
At this point, the gas was so thick that 
it extinguished the light. There was no 
way to reach the entombed men except 
through the airway or monkey heading 
above the gangway. Two ladders were 
brought in and placed in the manner 
shown in the sketch. Two men, each 
provided with rescue apparatus and elec- 
tric lamps, traversed the fall by means 
of the ladders, and reached the entombed 
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These men were 


men in the gangway. 
found in a very weak condition, at the 
point marked X X. The two rescue men 
were unable to take them out, so one res- 
cuer returned for help while the other 


stayed with the men. The man who went 
out brought in another rescue man and 
two sets of rescue apparatus, which they 
put on the unfortunate men. The three 
rescuers then took the men out, one at 
a time, thereby saving these two men 
who were almost at the point of death. 
They would have perished had the elec- 
tric lamps not been used. 

This incident illustrates one case where 
the electric lamp was used effectively in 
saving life, under conditions that ren- 
dered the ordinary safety lamp useless. 
The question may be asked here, how- 
ever, if anything had happened to the 
rescue party or the men through the use 
of these lamps, would those responsible 
for their use in a gaseous mine have 
been held accountable to the mine law ? 

Should not the electric lamp be classed 
in the mine law as a safety lamp? The 
true aim of the law is to protect lives and 
property, but when a law becomes ob- 
solete it is then a menace rather than a 
safeguard, and should be changed to meet 
the changing conditions. 

A RESCUE FOREMAN. 


[EpiTor’s NotE—The term safety lamp 
is a misnomer, and too often misunder- 
stood by miners; particularly by those 
who are unacquainted with the use of 
the safety lamp. This misunderstanding 
may and often does lead to serious acci- 
dent, because the one using the lamp has 
the idea that it is safe under all condi- 
tions, and cannot pass flame or cause 
trouble. 

This is a grave error. The so called 
safety lamp is safe only when properly 
used by one who understands the principle 
of the lamp and the properties of mine 
gases, as well as the dangers to which 
ke exposes himself and others by a care- 
less use of the lamp. As a matter of 
fact, no lamp, however well protected, is 
safe under every condition of mining, and 
therefore, care and intelligence are neces- 
sary on the part of the person using the 
lamp. 

Our correspondent has drawn attention 
to a very important point and one that 
is growing in importance every day. Port- 
able electric lamps are rapidly coming 
into general use in the mines. We think 
the day is not far off when they will en- 
tirely displace the lamps and torches now 
in use. Mining law should take cogni- 
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zance of this fact and special reference 
should be made to the use of such lamps. 
The electric lamp has the same right 
to classification as a safety lamp, as the 
present types of so-called safeties now 
in use. 

The determining feature of the safety 
lamp is the more or less complete isola- 
tion of the flame of the lamp from the 
surrounding atmosphere. In the incan- 
descent lamp the carbon filament of the 
lamp is more completely isolated from 
the outside atmosphere than is the flame 
of any oil-burning safety lamp. The 
glass globe of the incandescent lamp 
needs to be protected, but is not so apt 
to be broken as the glass cylinder of the 
mine safety lamp is liable to be cracked 
and broken by the heat of the flame and 
gas burning within the lamp. 

The disadvantage, thus far, of all elec- 
tric lamps, for mining use, is the fact that, 
as constructed at present, they do not re- 
veal the presence of gas. It is to be 
hoped, however, that even this difficulty 
may be overcome and that some device 
will soon be found that will supply this 
lack. | 








Siphon vs. Gravity Drainage 

The accompanying sketch shows a mine 
in skeleton, with the elevations of the 
rail and ditch above tide. When the 
mine was first opened, there was much 
water at A, which was handled by a small 
hand pump, but later this water drained 
through crevices in the limestone measure 
below and no more trouble was experi- 
enced till the workings in the headings 
beyond B and C were reached. The fur- 
ther developments gave so much water 
that a sump was established in a low- 
lying room, as shown, and the water was 
removed by a siphon, much dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from its irregular service. 
It might be noted that the drawing is 
more of a diagram than an actual plan. 
This was necessary to avoid making too 
large a drawing. The obvious criticisms 
that it would be better to shoot the dip 
and to disregard the accumulation of 
water to the right of the drift mouth 
would not be obvious nor even applicable 
to the actual mine. 

The following method was suggested 
for improving the drainage system: 

By drawing a dotted line on the map, 
representing all the area in the mine 
above the elevation of the highest point 
of the drainage ditch, we obtained the 
area which could be drained if we con- 
structed another ditch in the mine fol- 
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lowing that line, with ditches leading 
leading thereto. It was apparent in the 
early development work that all water 
originating below that line would pass 
away. through the creviced substrata. 
What originated above the dotted line 
could, for the most part, be led to the 
several adjacent headings and run down 
to points D and E and piped from those 
points to the surface, by stringing pipes 
from D and E to the siphon line at A and 
‘connecting thereto. This suggestion was 
followed. The flow of water then de- 
pended not so much on the vacuum at 
the summit F as on the pressure of the 
water in the pipe, driving it forward and 
eventually upward to its own level. The 
custom of leading all water immediately 
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SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE WITHOUT USE OF SIPHON 


to a common sump situated at the lowest 
point in a mine and_ thence labori- 
ously lifting it out is a common and de- 
plorable source of waste of energy. A 
check valve was placed at G to avoid 
the discharge of water into the original 
sump. The water was accelerated in the 
pipe by occasionally opening the plug in 
what was once the high spot in the 
siphon, viz., F. When the flow of water 


was reasonally continuous, no air accum- 


ulated at that point. 
Later, the crevices in the floor proved 


insufficient to drain the area below the 
contour line 1540, partly because of leak- 
age from higher levels, the drainage of 
which could not be controlled after the 
pillars were drawn. Provision was then 
made so that water could be temporarily 
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stored at D and FE, in order that it would 
not be necessary to drain the upper part 
of the mine continuously. 

Preparations were made for using the 
cld siphon, priming it with the water in 
the higher part of the mine. A valve H 
was put in the water line just above A, 
where the siphon line and the high-level 
branch join. A valve was located at the 
point of discharge J. By closing the 
valve J and removing the plug at F, all 
the air could be driven out at that high 
point. When the plug F was replaced 
and the valve H closed in the order 


named and the valve J opened, then as 
both legs of the siphon were fully primed, 
the siphon began working and continued 
to pass the water through the line till the 
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Discharge Valve 


low-level sump was empty. As soon as 
that occurred the valve H was reopened 
and the drainage of the upper area con- 
tinued as before, for the check valve G 
prevented any water running down to the 
low-level sump. The siphon, being rap- 
idly and efficiently primed under that sys- 
tem, gave better satisfaction and had less 
water to handle than it did before. 
Chicago, III. A. O. Burt. 








Government Coal Mines 


CoaL AGE readers may be interested 
in a plan of the Minister for Mines in 
New South Wales. He has in hand 
a project by which the government 
there will supply all its own coal 
requirements from its own _ collieries. 
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For 12 months inquiries and investiga- 
tions have been in progress to determine 
the best sites for the shafts and, in July, 
Mr. Edden obtained permission to intro- 
duce a bill giving legislative authority to 
acquire lands and establish mines. 

The scheme is to have a mine in the 
north, one in the west and another in the 
south, one of the proposed shafts to be 
in the neighborhood of Lithgow. When 
successfully launched these three mines 
will supply all the requirements of the 
government railways, street railways, 
brickworks, steam vessels, etc. Any 
surplus coal will be sold to private con- 
sumers. 

At present the railway department has 
contracts with 24 collieries from which it 
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SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE BY BOTH GRAVITY AND SIPHON 


obtains approximately 840,000 tons of 
coal per anum. The Minister of Mines es- 
timates that by owning its own collieries 
the state will effect a saving of half a 
dollar on each ton of coal, or roughly 
$420,000 on the total yearly supply. 

The idea of state-owned coal mines is 
not a new one. New Zealand and Vic- 
toria own mines with, it is claimed, sat- 
isfactory financial results. It may also 
be recalled that in Germany, France, Rus- 
sia and Belgium the various governments 
have their own mines for railway pur- 
poses, and in the United States and Canada 
certain large private companies have 
found it a paying proposition to own and 
run their own coal mines. 

R. L. BERESFORD. 

Sydney, N. S. W. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 
Communities 
BYeG, sherk 


One of the curses of the mining town 
is the “beer wagon.” A superintendent 
of one of the large anthracite companies 
said recently: “Jt would be a forward 
step if we could stop the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks which are hauled in by 
teams and peddled through our ‘Patches.’ 
It is against the law and if it could be 
stopped, I believe good would result. If 
the men had to order liquor or go after 
it, they would not use nearly as much as 
when it is hauled to their doors. In the 
‘Patches’ where the beer wagons do not 
visit there is the least trouble, and the 
men do not lose so much time from 
work.” Quoting further: “At one of our 
collieries, I never saw a beer wagon enter 
and I have never had complaints from 
there regarding quarreling or fighting; 
at one of our other mines, they are never 
without drink and the people are al- 
ways in a ‘scrap’ about something-—one 
lawsuit after another—there the women 
drink almost as much as the men.” 

Another official of the same company 
says: “Some time ago I went with the 
Paymaster on payday and saw the beer 
wagons standing on the public roads sell- 
ing beer at 5c. per bottle, or six bottles 
for 25c. I am told they do not do this 
now, but that they sell it by the case right 
from the wagon, which also is a violation 
of the law.” 

The “speak-easy” reveals the fact of 
the need of law enforcement. 

In one county, officials in a position to 
speak with authority, say that there are 
as many illegal selling places in the coun- 
ty as there are licensed saloons. 

In the last issue we saw the outcome: 
Here we have an illustration of an inter- 
pretation of law preventing an industry 
from minimizing the drink evil and here 
also we have a lack of enforcement of 
law, which permits the increase of liquor 
consumption to the detriment of an in- 
dustry which is the support of the com- 
munity. 

While both the interpretation of the 
law and lack of law enforcement may act 
as obstacles to dealing with the liquor 
problem on the economic basis, there are 
also local conditions that add to the dif- 
ficulties. 





*Secretary, Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Notn—tThis is the third 
the above subject. 
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STOCK FOR MORAL SUPPORT 


A mine superintendent, in discussing 
this phase of the problem, said that the 
brewing company in his district offered 
him a block of stock in the brewery 
syndicate at 50 per cent. less than par 
value. He did not accept the proposition 
and the stock was then offered to him at 
25 per cent. cf par value. Again he re- 
fused the offer. The agent of the brewery 
then told him that he (the superinten- 
dent) was a “key man” in that district, 
and that the brewery syndicate desired 
his good will, and that they would make 
him a present of the block of stock. The 
superintendent again refused to accept 
the offer. One of the chief officials of 
that brewing syndicate told me that the 
same year they paid a dividend of 66 
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per cent. on every dollar’s worth of 
stock. 

Surely a tempting investment for a 
mine superintendent or foreman. But 


when officials of coal companies hold 
stock in a liquor syndicate and that stock 
pays large dividends, effective measures 
to reduce the sale of liquor in the com- 
munities they control will be out of the 
question, even though the coal company 
may lose in tonnage every month. 

But the industries are asking, “How 
shall we deal with the problem?” and 
that is significant. In the meantime, be- 
fore a satisfactory answer is given, sev- 
eral large operating companies are pro- 
jecting various plans in an effort to 
mitigate the demoralizing conditions. 

One of the largest holding companies 
in West Virginia has written into all leas- 
es to operating companies the following 
article: “The lessee shall not sell or 
knowingly permit the sale or introduction 
of any intoxicating liquors upon the 
above described tracts or parcels of land 
or any lands adjacent thereto.” 

In a letter dated Sept. 28, 1911, the 
general manager of one of the largest 
railroads in this country says: “In our 
book of rules and regulations governing 
employees, we have the following rule 
with reference to the use of intoxicants, 
etc. ‘The use of intoxicants by employees 
while on duty is prohibited. The habitual 
consumption or the frequenting of places 
where intoxicants are sold is sufficient 
cause for dismissal.’ It is the duty of our 
division officials to see that this rule is 
enforced. 

“Our superintendents, trainmasters, 
master mechanics, road foremen of en- 
gines and other officials, whose duties re- 
quire them to be on the road a consider- 
able part of their time, are in a position 
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to observe whether or not the employees 
are violating the rule, and when they dis- 
cover a case of this kind it is the usual — 
practice to caution the offenders and give 
them good advice; then if they persist 
in violating the rules, the penalty is en- 
forced by dismissing them from the ser- 
vice. 

“While, of course, with the large num- 
ber of men employed on a railroad it is 
impossible to get at every case, we be- 
lieve we are fortunate on our road in 
keeping the infraction of this rule down 
to the minimum, as the number of men 
dismissed for intoxication, is a small per 
cent. of the total.” 


A Law Unto THEMSELVES 


As society progresses, the leaders of 
any period may discover the conditions 
that ought, to be maintained in society 
and industry. Such leaders are a law 
unto themselves—and by making con- 
quest and planting their flag on the ad- 
vance line, they gradually draw other 
leaders to that line, then the law is 
brought up to the same mark and the 
law brings up the mass. 

When society and industry demand an- 
other forward step, leaders blaze the 
way till finally a new advance line is 
established. Again the law is gradually 
brought to that line, causing the masses 
to struggle toward that new advance 
line and thus the wheels of progress go 
round and round, but what a “sprag” in 
the wheels is nonenforcement of the law! 

Enforcement of law reveals its strength 
or weakness, whether good or bad, 
whether or not it is equal to the needs 
of the times and the demands of the pres- 
ent advance line of progress. 

In the succeeding article on the 
“Liquor Problem in Coal-Mining Com- 
niunities,” I will describe what is, per- 
haps, the best method in operation at this 
time for minimizing the drink evil in 
mining camps. 








First Aid Movement in Hard 
Coal Region 


During the past six weeks the First 
Aid Corps of the mines which have or- 
ganized these helpful institutions have 
been holding contests throughout the an- 
thracite regions, and remarkably inter- 
esting and instructive these have been. 
The contests have now become annual 
events in most mining localities in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The men who are 
engaged in these contests take a personal 
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pride in the efficiency of the corps to 
which they belong. 

During the time that these contests 
have taken place, exhibitions have 
been given in various centers, gen- 
erally in the vicinity of Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pottsville, Shamokin, Mahanoy 
City, Carbondale and occasionally in 
the neighborhood of mining settlements. 
The contests are not competitions in the 
conventional sense. Although medals are 


sometimes distributed among the winners . 


of a contest, the men are for the most 
part indifferent to the honor conferred by 
these, and to their intrinsic value. Indeed 
they seem almost to deprecate their in- 
stitution as awards. 

About two hundred corps have taken 
part in these contests during the time 
that they have been in progress. It 
is no exaggeration to say that first aid to 
the injured, scientifically administered, is 
now as much a part of the machinery of 
the anthracite mines as any other depart- 
ment of the executive administration of 
the colliery. Each mine with a first-aid 
corps has its dispensary at the foot of the 
shaft, fully supplied with such appliances 
as are immediately needed in any ordi- 
nary emergency. 

While distributing medals at one of 
these contests recently an old clergyman 
declared, with considerable truth, in the 
presence of the men and officials of the 
two collieries between which the contest 
was held, that within his own _ recol- 
lection, some 35 or 40 years ago, 
the lives of the mules in the anthracite 
mines were much more carefully guarded 
than those of the miners, it being ac- 
cepted as a managerial axiom that the 
loss of a mule was estimated at $3 a day 
for the period of its working life, while 
the life of a miner was of no economic 
value, no material difference in the profit 
and loss account of the working of the 
mine resulting by his accidental death. 





Marriage 
By F. A. BoaG 


The conditions of the gold-mining 
camps of the West are being duplicated 
in the coal camps of the country, near 
and far. The unrestrained wildness of 
the erstwhile inhabitants of the gold dig- 
gings was due mainly to abnormal earn- 
ings, the lack of home restraint and the 
absence of the matrimonial curb. True! 
the earnings of the miners do not appear 
extravagantly large to Americans, though 
they are larger than is commonly sup- 
posed. But to peasants from Central 
Europe they seem so bounteous that to 
spend the balance after their frugal ap- 
petites for food are appeased, demands 
frequent carousals. The new environ- 
ment acts as new wine in exciting their 
spirits. But more obvious than all is 
the effect of the lack of family ties. 

The same adventurous spirits of a like 
people went to the Dakotas and to Colo- 
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rado. But the Oregon adventurers were 
quiet homemakers, were married and 
peaceable. The Colorado men, on the 


other hand, prided themselves on their 
wildness and wooliness. They had, no 
less than their neighbors, the qualities of 
good citizenship, but the rewards being 
high and the restraints weak, a wild pe- 
riod intervened between settlement and 
steady development. The governors and 
mayors of the West have not been un- 
mindful of the strife-assuaging virtues 
of marriage and have from time to time 
sought to restore the uneven balance of 
male and female by assisted or encour- 
aged immigration of the latter. More- 
over, today, a trip west to the region of 
the Rockies of an Eastern maid almost 
invariably spells matrimony, usually 
under the most favorable auspices. 


Two Ways To MEET PROBLEM 


There is but little question but what 
marriage would make a healthy improve- 
ment in the foreign population of our 
mining villages. The difficulty is to find 
a way to increase it. The immigration 
authorities, dreading the already too great 
advance of the white-slave traffic, would 
not favor any activity toward increasing 
the immigration of females even if the law 
permitted it. There are two ways by 
which the difficulty might be met: The 
operator can always discriminate in favor 
of married men, and Congress, which is 
always discussing the restriction of im- 
migration, might provide for the exclu- 
sion of unmarried foreigners who did not 
meet certain other important require- 
ments, leaving the bars a litle lower for 
married men. 

Occasionally we read of a lifelong ro- 
mance. An Italian peasant girl comes to 
America to marry an acquaintance of 
boyhood days, on money furnished by her 
future husband. Such accounts furnish 
good headlines, but, as a matter of fact, 
the Italian laborer unable to find a coun- 
trywoman in his new home,-and too un- 
desirable to be able to cross the race 
line for a wife, recalls an unmated girl 
acquaintance of earlier days and sends 
for her. Without thought of love, she 
recalls the fact that there is a living for 
her in America, a chance to escape an en- 
forced. diet of polenta, with hard stone- 
picking and burden-carrying in the fields, 
and joyfully she comes over to meet her 
promessi sposi! 


BRAWLS, THE OUTCOME OF CELIBACY 


One does not wonder that an Ameri- 
can-born Italian woman is in many cases 
a chattel for profitable sale and barter, 
so many are the would-be husbands, so 
few the would-be brides. Nor can we 
wonder at the fights and jealousies en- 
gendered when five kegs of beer and one 
woman are together in a house where 
there are as many as 14 boarders; for 
though statistics prove that the Southern 
European is more chaste than the Amer- 
ican or Briton, his lust for revenge and 
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the temptations of liquors to which he is 
unaccustomed, more than overbalance his 
other moral qualities. 

It sometimes appears to me that more 
urgent than a reduction of white slav- 
ery, is the need for a _ suppression 
of white lawlessness in the mining cen- 
ters. It is a need, moreover, deeply 
felt that, more and more, Europeans 
who come here should be naturalized 
and stay, leaving their wages here, not 
sending them abroad. Furthermore, we 
desire to be saved from the trouble of 
nationalizing continually new influxes of 
strangers who come, develop a little and 
leave, to be replaced by others equally 
needful of the action of the American 
“melting pot,” to quote Israel Zangwiil. 
Marriage is the hobble that will effectu- 
ally hold such men. Without marriage, 
life is essentially incomplete and the lack 
of it always makes man a wanderer. 


Mune Safety Demonstration 


The National Mine Safety Demonstra- 
tion takes place Monday and Tuesday, 
October 30 and 31, at Pittsburg, Penn., 
the board of managers comprising H. M. 
Wilson, representing the Bureau of 
Mines; Dr. M. J. Shields, the American 
National Red Cross Society; S. A. Taylor, 
the coal operators of the United States; 
Francis Feehan, the United Mine Workers 
of America; John Laing, the State mine 
inspectors; and Thomas B. Dilts, the in- 
dustrial department of the Y. M. C. A. 

On October 30 a meeting, commencing 
with an address of welcome by Director 
J. A. Holmes, at 9 a.m., will be held at the 
arsenal grounds. Following the address 
the visitors will be shown the various build- 
ings and the nature of the work being 
conducted in them. 

For the afternoon an inspection is ar- 
ranged, at the Bruceton mine, followed by 
an explosion in the same with a further 
inspection later. 

The Tuesday meet is to be held at the 
Forbes field, beginning with ten first-aid 
problems open for solution to teams 
from all over the United States. Then 
will follow tests in a dust gallery, where 
similar experiments will be made to those 
made at the arsenal on the previous day, 
but with coal dust present and with gas 
entirely absent. A demonstration of the 
action of afterdamp on birds will be a 
feature of this meet. 

The prizes for first-aid work will be 
presented by President Taft and addres- 
ses given by John K. Tener, governor of 
Pennsylvania, Walter L. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Interior, of whose department the 
Bureau of Mines is a part, and Miss Ma- 
bel Boardman, of the American Red Cross 
Society. 

A parade of 19,927 miners, each of 
whom represents one of the 19,927 men 
killed in the coal mines of the United 
States in the last twenty years, will im- 
press on the spectators the terrible toll of 
life taken by the coal industry. 
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To Encourage, Assist,and Ins error Those Preparing for YR. EME BESS 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully— 
_ Answered And Fully Explained — 


Suggested Questions 


STRIKE, DIP AND PITCH 


Ques.—Explain the meaning of the 
terms strike, dip and pitch, as they relate 
to coal seams or “veins.” 

Ans.—These terms all describe: cer- 
tain lines or directions in inclined seams. 
For example: The strike of an inclined 
seam may refer to any level line in the 
seam, or it may refer to the direction 
of such a line. The strike line, or the 
line of strike, is always a level line, and 
may have any position in the seam. The 
outcrop of an inclined seam on a level 
surface is a line of strike. The term dip 
relates to the inclination of the seam. 
Any line drawn in the seam at right 
angles to the strike is.a line of “full dip” 

r “full pitch” according as it is drawn 
to the rise or to the dip of the seam. The 
terms full pitch and full dip of the seam 
describe the same lines drawn in op- 
posite directions. Any line in a seam 
drawn in a direction oblique to the strike 
or to the full dip of the seam has a dip 
or a pitch less than that of the seam. By 
the dip or pitch of a seam is meant its 
full dip or full pitch. 


DIRECTION OF SLANT ROAD 


Ques.—In what direction must a slant 
road be driven in a seam having an in- 
clination of 5 deg. in order that the road 
shall have a grade of 3 per cent.? The 
direction of the full dip of the seam is 
S 34 deg. 30 min. E. 

Ans.—In an inclined seam the ratio 
of the tangent of the grade angle of a 
road driven across the pitch, to the 
tangent of the angle of full dip of the 
seam, iS equal to the cosine of the angle 
the road makes with the line of pitch. 
Calling this angle a, in this case, 





fhe ee ees Ate Ne : 
Cee tan. 5 deg. 0.08749 EE 
and a = 69 deg. 57 min. Therefore, 


the angle between the road and the full 
pitch of the seam is 69 deg. 57 min. But 
the direction of the full pitch of the 
seam is N 34 deg. 30 min. W, and since 
the required slant road may be driven 
either to the right or the left of the full 
pitch, its direction may be either N 35 
deg. 27 min. E, or S 75 deg. 33 min. W. 


VENTILATION IN ANTHRACITE MINES 


Ques.—How is ventilation produced in 
mines in the anthracite region ? 

Ans.—In the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania, ventilation is most commonly 


produced by’ mechanical means. The 
larger mines are mostly equipped with 
different types of centrifugal fans. Many 
mines are still operating the old style 
of 14-ft., open-running fan; and some 
disk fans are in use. The modern type 
of mine ventilator, however, now being 
generally installed, is the large centrifu- 
gal fan inclosed in a spiral casing, and 
having its blades curved to conform to 
the conditions at the mine. This type 
of mine fan when designed to run nor- 
mally at a fairly moderate speed of, say 
150 r.p.m., gives the best service and 
the highest efficiency. In case of need 
the speed of the fan can then be in- 
creased at will to supply a larger volume 
of air. 


MINE VENTILATORS COMPARED 


Ques.—What are the comparative 
merits of the several appliances for 
producing ventilation in the collieries of 
the anthracite coalfield? Give reason. 

Ans.—The mine ventilator that is de- 
signed to meet as far as possible all the 
conditions that are liable to arise in the 
operation of the mine is the ventilator 
having the greatest merit. Owing to the 
widely varying conditions in mines, no 
absolute rule can be given. There is, 
however, a growing preference among 
mine operators for the large centrifugal 
type of fan, designed to run normally 
at a speed that can be increased or de- 
creased as the requirements of the mine 
may demand. Such a ventilator possesses 
a greater margin of service than the 
small, high-speed types of fan, which are 
better adapted to the work of blowing air 
against a considerable water gage. 

The open-running type of fan, still 
in use at some mines, is very inefficient, 
because it discharges the air at a high 
velocity all around the circumference of 
the fan, which means a great loss of en- 
ergy.. Closed fans having a tight-fitting 
casing are also inefficient, because the 
air is only discharged from a small por- 
tion of the fan-wheel at one time. The 
spiral casing, on the other hand, permits 
the discharge of air almost completely 
around the circumference. 

The disk fan is not an efficient type of 
mine fan, except for the ventilation of 
small mines. It is a convenient form of 
ventilator, however, when it can be used, 
for the reason that it admits of reversing 
the air-current in the mine, simply by 
reversing the engine driving the fan. The 
necessity for reversing the air in a mine 
frequently arises. 





BLOWING VERSUS EXHAUST FAN 


Ques.—Give your opinion as to the 
advantage, if any, of a forcing fan over 
an exhaust fan working under the same 
conditions. . 

Ans.—Both of these types of fan are 
equally advantageous under the particu- 
lar conditions to which each is adapted. 
The blowing or forcing fan is adapted to 
the ventilation of a non-gaseous mine 
where the main-return airways can be 
made the haulage roads. In a gaseous 
mine, however, haulage must generally 
be performed on the intake airways to 
avoid the -danger of the ignition of gas 
by the lamps of the drivers. In this case, 
in order to avoid the use of doors on 
the main haulage roads, at or near the 
shaft bottom, it is necessary to adopt the 
exhaust system of ventilation and use an 
exhaust fan. 

This much is offered in explanation of 
the proper use of the exhaust fan. For 
the same conditions, however, the forcing 
fan is the more efficient ventilator, be- 
cause it is operating on the cooler out- 
side air and under the mine water gage 
or pressure, while the exhaust fan is 
operating on the generally warmer mine 
air and under atmospheric pressure only. 
The forcing fan, therefore, by virtue of 
its position in the air-current is always 
operating on denser air than the exhaust 
fan, which gives it a higher efficiency 
under like conditions in the mine or air- 
way. 

In the mine, the forcing or blowing 
system of ventilation possesses.a greater 
advantage over the exhaust system, be- 
cause the gases generated in the old 
abandoned workings of the mine are 
forced out, in this system of ventilation, 
through any crevices or openings extend- 
ing to the surface. They are not drawn 
into the mine as they are necessarily in 
the exhaust system. If there is a break- 
down, however, and the fan must be 
stopped suddenly when the men are in 
the mine, there is greater danger of the 
outflow into the mine airways, of the 
gases accumulated in the old workings, 
in the blowing system than in the ex- 
haust system of ventilation. 


OPENING A COLLIERY 


Ques.—It is proposed to open a col- 
liery on the following workable seams: 
Buck Mountain, 10 ft. thick; Skidmore, 
8 ft. thick; and Mammoth, 25 ft. thick, 
pitching respectively 30 deg., 35 deg. and 
38 deg. On which seam would you sink 
your slope; where would you place your 
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fan; and what kind of a fan, in your 
opinion, would give the best results, a 
forcing or an exhaust fan? 
Ans.—Assuming that the conditions on 
the surface, at the outcropping of these 
seams, are equally favorable for locating 
the plant and for the loading and ship- 
ping of the coal, it would be generally 
preferable to drive the main-haulage 
slope in the thickest of these seams; 
namely, the Mammoth seam. This will 
give a good roof of solid coal while pro- 
viding all the headroom desired in the 
slope. It would also afford easy access 
to the largest supply of coal. The other 
seams would be reached by driving 
cross-tunnels from the Mammoth seam, 
at the different levels. An exhaust fan 
should be located at the mouth of an air- 
way driven in the middle or Skidmore 
seam. This main-return airway should 
be large enough to ventilate both the 
Buck Mountain and the Mammoth seams. 


BALANCE POINT OF TILTED CAR 


Ques.—lIf the tilting of a car through 
an angle of 40 deg. puts it into balance 
on the front wheels so that no force need 
be applied to hold it in place, how far 
is the center of gravity located above the 
plane of the axles when the wheel base 
measures 2 feet. 

Ans.—The accompanying figure shows 
a car tilted on the rails 40 deg. 
and the point marked C shown there- 
on is the arbitrarily chosen position 








BALANCING OF TILTED CAR 


that is to be found. A line is drawn 
joining the centers of the two axles B 
and D and then from C a vertical is 
dropped to intersect BD in A. Join CB. 

While the car stood on both wheels 
on a level track, CA was perpen- 
dicular to that track. Now CB is per- 
pendicular to it or else the vertical line 
through the center of gravity must pass 
to the right or the left of the center of 
support (which is, of course, the axle of 
the car and the wheel tread beneath it). 
If it pass to the left, the car will fall 
back on the track, for there will be a 
gravity moment to replace it. If it pass 
to the right the car will fall forward, for 
there will be a gravity moment to upset 
it. But the terms of the question de- 
clare that at 40 deg. uptilt the car bal- 
ances. Hence CB must be perpendicu- 
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lar to the track when C is rightly located. 
As the car has tilted 40 deg., AC, the 
original vertical, must form an angle of 
40 deg., with C B the new vertical. A B, 
being half the wheel base, measures 1 
foot. 


AC = AB X cotangent 40 deg. = 
1 4,19 = 1 ft. 234 in. 


Thus the center of gravity of the car, 
when standing on the track, must be 
1 ft. 2% in. above the plane of the axles. 

Example—A car has its center of grav- 
ity situated 9 in. above the plane of its 
axles, and has an 18-in. wheel base. As- 
suming that the car is symmetrical, how 
many degrees must it be tilted to balance 
on its front wheels? 

Answer—45 degrees. 


Glen Jean, W. Va., Ex- 


amination 
JANuARY 11-12, 1911 
FIREBOSS QUESTIONS 


Ques. 1—What are the qualifications 
and duties of a fireboss as required by 
law? What other qualifications shouid 
he possess which are not defined by law? 
State. fully. 

Ans. 1—The West Virginia mine law 
requires that a fireboss shall be a citizen 
of this State and have such knowledge 
of firedamp and other dangerous gases 
as to be able to detect the same with the 
use of safety lamps, and shall have a 
practical knowledge of the subject of the 
ventilation of mines and the machinery 
and appliances used for that purpose, 
and be a person with at least three years’ 
experience in mines yenerating explosive 
gases. 

In addition to the qualifications re- 
quired by the mine law, the “fireboss” 
should be sober, reliable and a man of 
good character. 


SAFETY LAMPS 


_ Ques. 2—(a) State in your own words 

the principle of safety embodied in the 
safety lamp. (b) How are safety lamps 
usually constructed? (c) Why are they 
usually made in a cylindrical form and 
within certain limits as to size and 
shape? (d) Under what conditions do 
they become unsafe? (e) What consti- 
tutes a good safety lamp? (f) Name six 
essential features of a good safety lamp 
for general work. (g) Are there any 
conditions under which the flame will 
pass through the gauze of a safety lamp ? 

Ans. (a) The safety lamp depends 
for its safety on the cooling effect of the 
metal gauze on the flame when an ignition 
of gas takes place within the lamp. 

(b) They are usually constructed with 
an airtight glass surrounding the flame, 
the gauze being above it, in the upper part 
of the lamp. Where the air sunply to 
the burner is brought into the lamp below 
the flame, there is usually a gauze below 
the glass also. The bottom of the lamp is 
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usually the receptacle for oil, wick, ig- 
niters, etc. 

(c) They are made in cylindrical form 
so that when an ignition of gas takes 
place in the lamp, the wires are all equi- 
distant from the center or hottest part of 
the flame and all equally absorb, conduct 
and radiate the heat generated. It has been 
determined by experiment that if the diam- 
eter of the gauze is too great, the wires 
at the top of the gauze have more than 
their proportion of heat to dissipate, and 
for this reason a gauze cap is sometimes 
used, making, at the top, a double thick- 
ness of gauze. 

(d) A safety lamp becomes unsafe, 
when an ignition of gas takes place in 
the lamp, and when it is allowed to stay 
in a gaseous mixture until the wires 
of the gauze are heated up to such a 
degree that they will ignite the gas out- 
side the lamp, or, when the glass is 
broken, the gauze dirty, or the lamp un- 
locked or damaged in any way, or when 
a heavy current of air deflects the flame 
against the gauze. The safety lamp is 
also unsafe when it is placed in the hands 
of an ignorant, inexperienced, incompe- 
tent or uninstructed person. It should 
be constantly guarded against the possi- 
bility of breakage. 

(e and f) Six essential features of a 
good safety lamp for general work are: 

1. It must give good light and the 
glass should be of good quality and clear 
so as to make the utmost of the illumina- 
tion. 

2. It should contain oil enough to last 
a whole shift. 

3. It should go out in a gaseous mix- 
ture. 

4. The gauzes should be protected by 
a metallic shield. 

5. The lamp should be strongly con- 
structed. 

6. It should have a lock that cannot 
be tampered with and the lock should 
show when it has been meddled with. 
The size of the lamp should be such as 
to admit of its being placed as near the 
roof as possible. 

(zg) The flame of a gas ignition will 
pass through the gauze of a safety lamp 
when the wires are sufficiently heated or 
when the lamp is placed in currents of 
high velocity. 


OUTBURST OF GAS 


Ques. 5—If a large outburst of gas 
took place in your mine when all your 
men were at work, what would be your 
first consideration to prevent an explo- 
sion? Explain fully. 

Ans. 5—All open lights should be ex- 
tinguished and the men gotten out as 
rapidly as possible, through the intake 
airway. No one should be allowed to 
travel the return airway. The fan should 
then be “speeded up” so as to increase 
the quantity of air circulating in the mine 
as much as possible without causing a 
breakdown or disabling the fan. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Court of Commerce has begun 
consideration of the Hillsdale coal-car dis- 
tribution case which has come up tto it 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and already has had, on Oct. 11, an 
important hearing. In this case is in- 
voived the question of the distribution of 
cars to those coal companies which al- 
ready own private cars. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has had a 
rule that any company owning private 
cars should be given all its own cars 
available and that the number of these 
should be subtracted from the previously 
determined allotment to which the com- 
pany’s business entitled it. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission not long ago 
established a rule that private cars should 
be considered as railroad property. Thus 
in some cases the private cars of a mine 
would be taken away from it and given to 
another mine. Hence arose opposition on 
the part of the Pennsylvania company 
and of various private-car owners. 

In the argument before the Court of 
Commerce it has been contended that the 
rule of the commission did not hurt the 
railroads and was intended to prevent 
discrimination as to the time and avail- 
ability of coal cars at the mines. The 
railroad lawyers have argued that the 
commission had no right to establish a 
condition under its rulings, whereby cars 
would be taken away from their owners 
at any time and turned over to other 
competing operators for their use in 
shipping coal. It is believed that the 
Court of Commerce will attempt to deal 
with this subject at an early date. 


REPORT FROM BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS 


The Bureau of Corporations has just 
issued its complete report on the first 
section of its investigation of the iron 
and steel industry in the United States. 
In the course of the discussion of the 
United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiary concerns, considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the question of coal hold- 
ings and coal values. 

The purchases of coal made by the 
corporation are carefully surveyed. Since 
its organization, some substantial addi- 
tions to its holdings of coal and coke 
property have been made. In December, 
1901, it secured a lease of 50,000 acres 
of desirable coking-coal and fuel-coal 
property in the Pocahontas region. 

Other important additions have been; 
the coal property of the Union Steel 
Company; 2650 acres in Fayette county, 
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Penn., taken over with the Clairton Steel 
Company in 1904; 1200 acres of coking 
coal in the Connellsville region and 1072 
beehive ovens originally belonging to the 
Hecla Coke Company; and 1766 acres 
variously acquired in the same region. 


CoAL HOLDINGS OF TENNESSEE COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY 


In 1907 an enormous addition to the 
coal property of the corporation and an 
important addition to its coke property 
were made through the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany. These properties are very exten- 
sive. The 1904 report of the company 
placed the total tonnage of coal at over 
1,600,000 tons. The 1906 report stated 
that the coal reserves were, as com- 
puted by competent authorities, estimated 
to be 2,000,000,000 tons. 

More careful estimates were made sub- 
sequently by agents of the Steel Cor- 
poration. The estimates of these agents 
grouped the resources in three classes, 
namely, “proven,” “probable,” and ‘“‘pos- 
sible.” Their estimate of the coal prop- 
erty of the company follows: 
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mates its coal property at about $47,- 
000,000 more than does the Bureau of 
Corporations. 


Alabama 


Bessemer—Coal mines are again active 
throughout this district. Operators do not 
concede that there will be a falling off 
in production in Alabama this year. 

Birmingham—On account of the in- 
creased demand for coal and coke, the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany has started up the No. 6 Blue Creek 
coal mine, which has been idle for the 
last year. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company has ordered from the General 
Electric Company eight motor-driven air 
compressors of the reciprocating type for 
its coke ovens at Corey. These will be 
used to raise and lower the coke-oven 
doors by remote control with compressed 
air. 








Colorado 


Denver—tThe sale of the Northern Coal 
and Coke Company to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, which has been pend- 














Proven Probable Possible Total 

4a _Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Coking coal....... Ve eR apes sets Raed a 217,000,000 90,000,000 | 150,500,000 457,500,000 
Steam and domestic coal............. 68,000,000 | 351,800,000 | 520,000,000 939°800,000 
TOLL AN Wicd. Wilco ee ee _ 285,000,000 | 441,800,000 | 670,500,000 | 1,397,300,000 











In 1909 and 1910 the Corporation ac- 
quired extensive coal properties in II- 
linois and Indiana. An exceptionally im- 
portant addition was made in June, 1911, 
through the purchase from the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company of about 7000 acres of 
coking-coal property, known as_ the 
Colonial Coke Company tract and also 
about 9000 acres of virgin or unimproved 
tracts of coal rights owned by the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
and Coke Company, the control of which 
is held by the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
The total consideration was reported at 
approximately $17,800,000. 


VALUE OF THE STEEL CORPORATION’S 
CoAL PROPERTIES 


The value of the original investment in 
coal and coke properties is estimated by 
the Bureau of Corporations as $80,000,- 
000, although an estimate originating from 
a private source places it at $99,915,000. 
It is stated that the value of the coal 
lands has been materially increased by 
concentration of ownership. In conse- 
quence the Steel Corporation now esti- 


ing for some months, has been announced 
here. The consideration was close to 
$2,000,000. 

The sale included all the Northern Coal 
and Coke Company’s mines, both in 
northern Colorado and in the southern 
part of the State. 

As a result of the sale the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company will increase its 
stock to $8,000,000. 

‘The American Fuel Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,006,000, has been 
formed to control eight mines in the 
northern fields with more to be taken 
over in the near future. The eight mines 
already controlled are in the vicinity of 
Louisville, Lafayette and Frederick. 








Illinois 


Peoria—The five self-appointed direc- 
tors of the Wolschlag Coéperative Coal 
Company, who have for the past few 
months managed the affairs of the com- 
pany, were ousted from their offices by 
the ruling of Judge Puterbaugh, Oct. 13, 
and the regular directors were reinstated. 
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Belleville—Nearly all the operators in 
the St. Clair county field appeared before 
the board of assessors recently and 
claimed a reduction in assessments, on 
account of the past unprofitable year. 


Harrisburg—Eight miners were killed 
and eight others temporarily overcome by 
an explosion in O’Gara No. 9 mine, Oct. 
23. The dead and unconscious were re- 
moved from the mine by rescuers, three 
of whom were overcome by gas, but were 
later resuscitated at a hospital. 

The explosion occurred as the shifts 
were changing, and only 16 men were in 
the north entry, where it originated, al- 
though 360 had reported for work, but 
had not gone into the workings. 

Two men were instantly killed, and 
six others, sent to the surface, died 
within an hour. 


Indiana 

Linton—The dullness of the coal mar- 
ket has caused the shutting down of 
mines Nos. 2, 4 and 21 of the Van- 
dalia Coal Company. There are nearly 
1000 men out of employment in the 
mines here. The strike at the Chicago 
and Indianapolis mine is still unsettled, 
the men having failed to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory agreement with the mine oper- 
ators. 

The Shirley Hill Coal Company is 
installing at its No. 3 mine a washer to 
clean coal for the market just as eastern 
coal is cleaned. This is the first attempt 
of the kind in the Indiana coalfield and 
the experiment is being watched with 
much interest by the other operators. 


Brazil—Work on the new tipple at the 
Schrepferman Coal Company’s' mine 
south of this city has been completed and 
the mine will resume operation. 

M. H. Johnson, who was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Treager Coal Company, 
some time ago, has sold the mine and 
mining equipment to Oscar Schlatter and 
son. The new owners will begin opera- 
tions at once. 

A fire in the No. 8 mine of the Brazil 
Block Coal Company, Oct. 20, threatened 
the lives of 100 or more men. A rescue 
party, amounting to two cage loads, was 
organized and finally succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the fire. One member of the 
party was killed by a fall of rock; this 
was the only fatality. 

Terre Haute—The Deep Vein Coal 
Company recently leased to the Deep 
Fourth Vein Coal Company the mine 
known as Deep Vein mine for a period 
of five years. The consideration speci- 
fied is 10c. a ton for all coal mined and 
the lessee agrees to mine not less than 
2000 tons of coal per day. 


ia) North Dakota 


New Salem—The new machinery in the 
plant of the Dakota Coal Products Com- 
pany at this place has been installed and 
is now in working order. The building 
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and the mine are lighted by electricity. 
The first electric-power coal-cutting ma- 
chine has been placed in use. 








Kentucky 


Louisville—The Consolidation Coal 
Company, of Baltimore, has under ad- 
visement the opening of two additional 
coal mines in the Miller’s Creek dis- 
trict at an approximate cost of $600,000. 


Barbourville—Two new coal mines are 
being opened on Brush creek. The Brush 
Creek Coal and Manufacturing Company 
is making an opening near Jones’ trestle, 
on the Cumberland railroad. The incline is 
being graded and a siding put in. The 
Gibson-Carr Company, of Middlesboro, is 
putting in a plant on the Croley lease on 
Tye fork, and both companies expect to 
be shipping coal by the first of the year. 

The Interstate Coal Company still re- 
tains the Brush Creek coal plant, which it 
leased some months ago and closed 
down. 

The Greasy Creek Coal Company is 
opening a new mine on Greasy creek, 
near the Knox-Bell county line. A long 
extension track is being added to the 
Bell-Jellico railroad. The Continental 
Coal corporation is running all of its 
fourteen mines in Bell and is calling for 
more miners. 

The Martin’s Fork Coal Company has 
been organized recently in Bell county 
and will develop land heid by it near the 
town of Harlan. 


Ohio 


Columbus—tThe tipple, power. house 
and other buildings of the Black Dia- 
mond Coal Company at Amesville are 
nearing completion and when finished 
will make one of the best equipped mines 
in the country. All buildings are of 
reinforced-concrete construction, and per- 
fectly fireproof. The management hopes 
to be mining coal by the first of Novem- 
ber. 

The Big Run Mining Company, of Bel- 
laire, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $150,000 to mine and sell coal. 

As a result of the agitation against the 
wholesale stealing of coal from the cars 
of the Big Four railroad while passing 
through Columbus several changes have 
been made lately in routing coal. The 
Norfolk & Western is now turning its 
cars for local business over to the Big 
Four at Urbana while the Hocking Val- 
ley is switching at the Mound Street 
crossing. 








r Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 

Pittsburg—lIt is reported that a merger 
of the interests of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany, Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Company, H.C. Frick Coke 
Company and the Ellsworth Collieries 
Company, owned by the Lackawanna 
Steel and Iron Company, is being ar- 
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ranged, and that these interests will be 
taken over by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Government representatives are at 
work in the Irwin coal-mining field, glean- 
ing information regarding the recent 
strike there which lasted 18 months and 
involved over 18,000 miners. They will 
make a report of their findings to Con- 
gress when it convenes in December and 
it is expected that some action will be 
taken by that body regarding the indus- 
trial struggle. 

Engineers of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company have made preliminary surveys . 
of the coal and coke properties in Wash- 
ington county, purchased recently from 
the Pittsburg Coal Company and the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Company, preparatory to building: 
additional ovens. 

- The Crucible Coal Company of Pitts- 
burg is erecting 250 coke ovens and con- 
templates building 350 ovens additional 
at its mines and docks at Rice’s Landing. 
A contract has also been awarded for 
the construction of three eliptical re- 
inforced-concrete shafts, each 150 ft. in 
depth, two coal shafts and one air shaft. 
There will also be two railroad and one 
river tipples, the structural steel for which 
will be furnished by the American Bridge 
Company. Five new tow boats and 90 
steel barges are in course of construc- 
tion, which will be utilized in transporting 
coal from the company’s mines, to Mid- 
land, Penn. 


ANTHRACITE 


Wilkes-Barre—Carelessness on_ the 
part of an emplovee is given as the cause 
of a fire in the No. 9 colliery of the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, at 
Sugar Notch, on Oct. 14, shortly after 
the men had left the mine. The fire was 
found within a short distance from the 
mule barn, and for a time it was feared 
that the blaze would develop into a ser- 
ious mine fire. 


Scranton—Work has been completed 
on the new concrete breaker of the Lack- 
awanna Coal Company, at Taylor, and 
the officials are making plans for its 
opening within a few months. 

The first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Anthracite Mine Cave Commission 
since its organization late last June, was 
held recently in Scranton. W. J. Rich- 
ards, of Pottsville, presided, and George 
M. Davies was secretary. 

The next meeting will be held the sec- 
ond week in November. It will be prob- 
ably several months before the commis- 
sion will have completed enough of its 
labors to interest the public, for much 
detail work must be done before any- 
thing definite as to remedial legislation 
can be formulated for the next legisla- 
ture. 

Pittston—The discovery of an expected 
cave-in on the tracks of the Delaware & 
Hudson railroad, saved a train from 
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plunging into a hole on the curve below 
the Cork Lane station. Officials of the 
Erie company had previously notified the 
Delaware & Hudson company that they 
were going to remove the pillars under 
the tracks and that a settling was inevit- 
able. 


Washington 

Seattle—There seems now some pros- 
pect that the valuable deposits of anthra- 
cite discovered some years since in the 
neighborhood of Glacier, in Whatcom 
county, may at last be utilized in this 
State, where such a coal is imperatively 
needed. It is believed that the forestry 
service will consent to patents being is- 
sued to half a dozen claims. If this is 
done, a tramway four miles long will be 
constructed from the mines to the Bel- 
lingham Bay and British Columbia rail- 
road at Glacier, and the coal can then 
be put upon the market. 


There is apparently no doubt that 
the coal measures are large and un- 
broken. The coal itself is of good qual- 
ity. It is the only workable deposit of 


hard coal of the kind in the State so far 
discovered, and the coal is badly needed 
here, where even the local soft coals are 
constantly advancing in price, with pro- 
duction never fully equal to the demand. 


West Virginia 

Fairmont—Fifty four-room brick houses 
have recently been built at the Annabelle 
mine of the Four States Coal and Coke 
Company, near Worthington, W. Va., and 
now are ready for occupancy. This is 
one of the best drained, ventilated and 
equipped mines in the State. 


Grafton—The Maryland Coal Com- 
Dany, with mines located at Windell, has 
been reorganized, and a new board of di- 
rectors and new officers have been elected. 


Canada 

Cape Breton, Nova Scotia—The Glace 
Bay mines of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany have this summer had the best sea- 
son in their history. The company has 
now 12 collieries in full operation, and 
four in course of development. In the 
month of August the output was 387,927 
tons, about 16,000 tons in excess of any 
previous monthly production. For Sep- 
tember the output was 324,311 tons, mak- 
ing the total output for this year 2,973,- 
791 tons, compared with 2,607,591 tons 
at the end of September, 1910. 

The two years agreement which the 
Dominion Coal Company has with the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association expires 
at the end of this year. 


Alfred, Ontario—The mines depart- 
ment of the Canadian government has 
now about 1000 tons of peat fuel manu- 
factured at its demonstrating plant, which 
will be disposed of at $3.50 per ton. The 
experiments have shown that in order to 
manufacture this fuel on a commercial 
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scale, hand excavators will have to be 
replaced by mechanical excavators. The 
present cost is abcut $2 per ton. 


PERSONALS 


S. K. Smith, formerly with the Vinton- 
dale Colliery Company,  Vintondale, 
Penn., has opened an office in St. Louis, 
Mo., as a mining and consulting en- 
gineer. 


Dr. C. W. Hayes, who last Saturday 
resigned as chief geologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, has left Washington 
for Tampico, Mex., to assume his new 
duties as first vice-president and general 
master of the exploitation department of 
the Compania Mexicana de Petroleo “El 
Aguila,” at a salary of $25,000 gold per 
annum. For two years he has been in 
charge of the exploratory work of these 
oil interests, having taken leave without 
pay two months each year for this pur- 
pose. He, therefore, goes to his new 
work having a complete familiarity with 
the conditions under which oil produc- 
tions must be carried on in Mexico. 

In transmitting to Secretary Fisher the 
resignation of Doctor Hayes, Director 
George Otis Smith, of the Geological 
Survey, paid him high tribute, saying in 
part: 

“TI deem it my duty to bring to your 
attention my estimatc of the loss which 
the public service sustains. As his as- 
sociate for 15 years I know and ap- 
preciate the scientific attainment and the 
administrative thoroughness with which 
he has devoted himself to the Geological 
Survey, first as a field geologist, and later 
as its chief geologist, a contribution that 
has meant much in bringing the geologic 
work of the Survey up to its present high 
degree of efficiency. Doctor Hayes’ 
standard of the highest attainable ac- 
curacy and his policy of absolute fidelity 
to scientific truths, whatever the conse- 
quences, have won for himself the re- 
spect of his associates, and for the work 
under his charge the confidence of the 
public.” 


Obituary 


Eugene Nelson, for a number of years 
prominently identified with the coal trade 
of Boston and New England, died Oct. 
16, at his home in Malden, Mass. Mr. 
Nelson was vice-president and sales agent 
of the Metropolitan Coal Company of 
Boston. 


John R. Walsh, banker, publisher and 
railroad owner, died at his home in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 23. He was an important 
financial power in Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West until 1905, when speculations in 
Indiana coal lands and railroads brought 
about a collapse of all his interests end 
led to his subsequent sentence to the Fed- 
eral penitentary for misappropriating the 
funds of the bank of which he was at 
the head. 
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Recent Coal and Coke — 
Patents 
UNITED STATES 


Mine-car stop; George W. Jenkins and 
Edward Lowry, of Nelsonville, Ohio. No. 
1,004,652. 

As shown in the sketch, Fig> 1, this de- 
vice consists of two cams, mounted on 
shafts which lie parallel to and just out- 
side of the rails. A spring tends to keep 
the cams in a vertical position where they 
act as car stops, the inside face of the 
cam being curved to suit the car wheel. 
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Fic. 1. MINE-cAR STOP 


The cam shafts extend out into an ele- 
vator or cage way, and their projecting 
ends are given a right-angled bend. When 
the cage descends to a level with the 
landing, projections on it engage the 
bent-out portions of the cam shafts and 
throw the cams down toward a horizontal 
position, releasing the car. 

Rail and rail-tie plate; Harry E. 
Haight, Marshfield, Wis. No. 1,004,778. 

Signaling system for mines; Edgar M. 
Johnson, Hancock, Mich., assignor of 
one-half to Ross D. Blackburn, Hancock, 
Mich. No. 1,004,879. 

Axle lubricator; George C. Benjamin 
and John C. Benjamin, Barre, Vt. No. 
1,004,972. 

Tie and rail fastener; William G. Lu- 
cas, McKeesport, Penn. No. 1,005,050. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An improved apparatus for quenching, 
screening and loading coke from byprod- 
uct coke ovens; J. Mackenzie, Middiles- 
brough, England. No. 24,086 of 1910. 

Improvements in coal-washing machin- 
ery; A. Sheppard, Bridgend, Glamorgan, 
Wales. No. 29,307 of 1910. 








Trade Publications 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Catalog No. 26-A, Mine 
Fans, 6x9 in., 36 pp., contains numerous 
illustrations and engineering formulas. 


Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., bulletin No. 24, Modern Coal 
Washing Plants, 6x9 in., 42 pp. A large 
number of coal-washing installations are 
described and illustrated. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
pamphlet 6x9 in., 12 pp., descriptive of 
class “N E-1” power-driven single-stage 
air compressors. 

Yarnall-Waring Company, Philadelphia, 
catalog 7'2x9% in., 12 pp., descriptive 
of “Lea” water-flow recorders. 
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Current Prices of Coal 
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and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers | 





General Review 


The condition of the coal market is 
slowly improving as the season advances, 
and coal men generally appear to have 
optimistic views for the winter trade. The 
late season has no doubt seriously af- 
fected the market in most sections, but 
the tonnage reports of the large carriers 
are equal to or greater than those for the 
same period last year, which is encourag- 
ing. 

In the Eastern market, trade is reported 
good almost without exception. While 
there is littlke demand for spot coal, con- 
tract is moving well and strike talk may 
cause an unusually active market this 
winter. The Lake shipment from Buffalo 
has been far in excess of any previous 
season, and demands for anthracite are, 
in some instances, becoming urgent. 

Lake shipments in the middle East are 
about finished, and no improvement has 
appeared in the Pennsylvania market, es- 
pecially the coke trade, which is unusually 
heavy. The demand for Ohio and West 
Virginia coals is increasing, with a con- 
sequent steadying of prices, and the ton- 
nage report of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad for August shows an increase of 
14 per cent. above that for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The smallest car surplus, since Nov., 
1910, is reported at Chicago, and it is 
said some mines on the Illinois Central 
have been unable to get cars because of 
the strike on that line. Trade contin- 
ues unusually poor in Indiana, with ap- 
parently no hopes of improvement. 

In the Rocky Mountain States the mar- 
ket is reported normal or active. The 
strike situation on the Harriman lines re- 
mains unchanged, and there is a serious 
car shortage as a result of which many 
mines are behind with their orders. The 
mild weather on the Pacific coast has left 
conditions unchanged with the market 
rather dull. 








Boston, Mass. 


Tidewater prices on bituminous are up, 
so far as deliveries alongside and on cars 
are concerned, but the net figures at the 
mines do not yet show the hoped for im- 
provement. This is due to the volume of 
coal that is being applied on contracts, 
and to the continued shortage in water 
transportation. Current sales of cargoes 
are so few as to be negligible in amount, 
and the sharp advance in marine freights 
has not yet been made apparent to buyers 
less closely in touch with the market. 


There is generally, however, a better 
tone than last week, and while the 
weather has been continuously rainy and 
mild, it is felt that we are now facing the 
seasonable demand that is always so wel- 
come to the wholesaler. Inquiry for in- 
land shipments is active and we shall 
soon be settling into a November market. 
With wise prophets pointing to the thick 
feathers on the birds, and salesmen mak- 
ing knowing remarks about strike pros- 
pects, it is fair enough to say that the 
fall season will be a good one, both in 
anthracite and bituminous. 

The demand for anthracite is getting to 
be urgent, and there is delay with almost 
all the shippers. Barges have been mov- 
ing very slowly along the coast, there 
having been just one day during the past 
week when there was any considerable 
tonnage arriving. With no longer any in- 
ducement in prices for anticipating their 
needs, many of the smaller dealers had 
postponed placing orders, with the result 
now that they are all insistent on prompt 
delivery. 

All-rail bituminous is looking up, and 
prices are slightly better for spot coal. A 
good tonnage is coming forward on con- 
tracts. Georges Creek is being held at 
$1.50 to $1.60 at the mines, with the bet- 
ter brands of Cambria county, South Fork 
district, selling at from 10c. to 25c. less. 

Pocahontas and New River have been 
advanced, on cars, Mystic wharf, Boston, 
and at other points in proportion, to $3.43 
and $3.53, more nearly the level at which 
the spring prices opened, but these fig- 
ures are really no better, from a coal 
standpoint, than were the prices of a 
fortnight ago, at 20c. less, that amount 
representing the recent advance in water 
freights. Coal, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, re- 
mains at or around $2.50, or $1.10 at the 
mines, less the selling commission, not 
by any means a remunerative figure for 
some of the mines. 

Marine freights from the Virginia ports 
are now firm at 75c. to 80c., 2500 tons 
and upward, with very little tonnage of- 
fering. It rather looks as if there 
might be a still further advance, and if 
there is we are likely to see a more ac- 
tive bituminous market. 








New York 


Although there is no letup in the de- 
mand on contract, the standing tonnage 
at the New york piers is today somewhat 
above the amount of the normal supply, 
and the spot market shows some signs 


of weakness. As there has been no car 
shortage to restrict the output, and with 
the railroad movement prompt, coal is ar- 
riving here faster than most shippers are 
prepared to dump it. 

There is scarcely any new business 
coming into the market at this time, and 
the trade has to look to contracts for 
disposition of accumulations. Contract 
business is heavy enough to keep the 
better grades of steam coal moving ahead 
of demurrage, but inferior steam coals, 
which are not contracted to any extent, 
are not in so fortunate a position, and 
shippers of these grades are experiencing 
difficulty in avoiding detention penalties. 
At some of the piers where accumula- 
tions have been heaviest, those shippers 
who have brought down more coal than 
they could readily provide disposition for, 
have been embargoed. 

On the other hand, while the market 
is se weak for the lower grades of steam 
coal, it is noticed that some of the ship- 
pers of fancy grades of Pennsylvania 
steam coals are having all they can do 
to take care of the deliveries required 
of them on their contracts, and in some 
instances consumers buying of them 
have supplemented their supply by pur- 
chasing on the market. 

Prices, except for free coal on demur- 
rage, show little, if any, change from 
those ruling for the past two or three 
weeks, ranging from $2.35, f.o.b., for 
West Virginia steam coals; $2.55 for or- 
dinary Pennsylvanias; $2.65 fair-grade 
Pennsylvanias, and $2.75 to $2.85 for the 
better grades. 

All-rail business in the territory adja- 
cent to New York City is moving in good 
volume on contract, but as in the tide- 
water market, there is but little, if any, 
spot inquiry, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that consumers are receiving from their 
regular suppliers all the coal needed for 
immediate use. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The demand for soft coal improves 
slowly from week to week and is now in 
a volume to be fairly satisfactory to the 
trade except for the low prices, which 
will hardly be likely to advance this fall 
unless there is a stir in iron, which is 
not looked for. Many iron manufactories 
are reporting a good run of trade, and 
this is enough to satisfy a very fair de- 
mand. 

The complaint of poor business in soft 
coal is almost entirely on account of the 
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small margin of profit to the jobber and 
still smaller profit to the operator. There 
is much building on the expectation that 
the stocking-up demand, against expected 
labor troubles next spring, will begin soon 
after the first of the year. This keeps 
all members of the trade eager to main- 
tain their present tonnage in order to be 
in close touch with the consumer the 
moment he begins to lay in a stock to 
hold till the labor difficulties are adjusted. 

The prices of bituminous continue 
rather weak at $2.50 for Pittsburg three- 
quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and S2 for 
slack, with Allegheny Valley 15 to 25c. 
lower. There is no improvement in coke, 
which is quotable at former prices, $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry, down to 
$3.50 for stock coke. 

The anthracite circular prices remain 
without change, but such is the natural 
demand for chestnut in excess of pro- 
duction that independent mine owners are 
already sending out notices that they ex- 
pect to ask a premium for that size in 
a short time. At present the shortage 
is almost entirely in the stove size, with 
egg very plenty. 

The Buffalo city market for soft coal 
helds up well, and there is a steady im- 
provement in the demand for hard coal, 
though the activity of the natural-gas 
companies is cutting in on the anthracite 
trade, especially in the residence dis- 
tricts, where the extension of gas mains 
is going on at a rapid rate. 

The heavy movement of hard coal by 
lake continues. With about 300,000 tons 
in excess of any former season to date 
shipped, the average loading is still more 
than 100,000 tons a week, which will con- 
tinue till either the lake season closes 
or room on the upper-lake docks is ex- 
hausted. There is considerable delay in 
unloading coal at most of the docks on 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, but it is 
much more serious in the soft-coal trade 
than with hard coal as yet. 

The movement of soft coal from the 
mines, which was somewhat interrupted 
by freshets, has been resumed fully. As 
a rule the filling of orders is much more 
prompt than it used to be, for which 
reason the consumer is carrying only a 
light supply as a rule, confident that he 
is in close enough touch with the mines 
to make this course quite safe. 





Philadelphia 


There has been practically no change 
in the retail situation since our last re- 
view. All the dealers report good busi- 
ness for the various sizes of coal. Stove 
is getting to be quite scarce, and dealers’ 
orders are not filled as promptly as they 
would like. The past week, while not at 
all cold, at the same time has been 
damp and gloomy, and a small fire in the 
furnace has been necessary to keep the 
house in a good, dry condition. Taking it 
all in all, the anthracite trade is good. 


COAL AGE 


In the wholesalers, the same optimistic 
spirit still prevails. All sizes of coal are 
moving off promptly, and the companies 
report large increases over their tonnage 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Chestnut coal is moving in such large 
quantities that if the demand keeps up, 
stocks will soon be depleted, and the in- 
dividuals will be asking a premium for 
their product. Prices, egg and stove, $3.75 
at the mines; chestnut, $4; pea, $2; buck- 
wheat, $1.50; rice, 90c. This last size 
is going to be very scarce this winter, 
from the present outlook, and it is under- 
stood that the companies are very chary 
about making any new obligations. 

There is a slight improvement in bi- 
tuminous circles, particularly with certain 
coals. It is understood that some coal 
was on demurrage at this point, and quite 
a sacrifice had to be made to move it 
off. However, this may be only an in- 
dividual case, as most of the bituminous 
operators insist on having their orders 
in hand before shipping the coal down 
to tidewater, rather than taking a chance 
on placing the coal in the open market. 


‘ 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous — Manufacturing demand 
for coal has shown no improvement, al- 
though at this season there is usually a 
slight increase in the movement, for the 
purpose of increasing stocks. Industria! 
conditions in this district are hardly as 
good as they were a month or two months 
ago. The domestic trade has also been 
slack, dealers buying with a great deal of 
reserve. 


Lake shipments have been greatly cur- 
tailed. Instead of the spurt toward the 
close of the season, which has long been 
expected, the season is closing unusually 
early. Less difficulty in securing vessel 
room is being encountered than was ex- 
pected, as the iron-ore movement is hold- 
ing out quite well. Prices continue ir- 
regular, and the regular season prices are 
being uniformly shaded, sometimes to an 
extreme degree. Slack has not shown the 
strength which usually occurs at this time, 
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Connellsville Coke—Purchases of odd 
lots of prompt furnace coke continue at 
the unchanged price of $1.50, which has 
represented the market for several weeks. 
The total turnover in the past fortnight in 
prompt furnace coke has been somewhat 
in excess of 5000 tons. Nothing has been 
done in contract coke, there being very 
little uncovered consumption for the bal- 
ance of the year, and this being com- 
mitted to purchases of prompt coke from 
time to time. The matter of contracts 
for the first half or all of next year has 
not been taken up yet: Furnaces are in 
ne mood to buy, and producers are in 
nc hurry to sell. They realize that it is 
practically impossible to secure any great 
advance over the present spot market, 
and some of them also appreciate that a 
continuance of anything like present 
prices will mean financial embarrassment 
to some of the operators. It is impos- 
sible to exist on $1.60@1.65 coke if the 
coal acreage is carried at® the™ prices 
which some operations have paid, and in 
many cases a large proportion of the 
acreage price paid is carried in bonds. 
The situation has been growing serious 
and the outcome is not easy to foresee. 
There is no influence apparent to put up 
the price and there is no contract price 
quotable. Operators would like to ob- 
tain about $1.75 for first half, but buy- 
ers will not close in the near future at 
such a price. Foundry coke has been 
quiet, and remains quotable at $1.80@ 
1.90 for prompt and $2@2.25 for con- 
tract. 


The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Oct. 14 at 
310,205 tons, a decrease of 4000 tons, and 
shipments to Pittsburg, at 3728 cars, 
4690 cars to points west, and 1059 cars to 
points east, a total of 9477 cars, which 
is a decrease of 150 cars. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The lower temperature which prevailed 
during the past few days had the effect of 
making the domestic trade in Ohio more 




















January 1 to 
September | Increase or |September 30,] Increase or 
1911 Decrease 1911 Decrease 
Anthracite coal, BWOrtstOlis. i. ue , 839,754 35,540 8,489,450 450,173 
Bituminous ‘coal, short tons] 1a... vo. 3,629,042 101,838 30,504,343 183,350 
Coke). Short, tOm8).47cck ew eee tite nieve nee 918,294 13,671 7,880,607 2,311,406 
Total; \Aes ype Rees ceed 5,387,090 123,707 46,874,400 1,677,883 








owing to decreased production through 
the curtailment in shipments of %-in. 
in the lake trade. We quote ordinary 
market prices, which are below the nomi- 
nal figures, but are sometimes shaded 
further: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.05 
@1.10; 34-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%4-in., $1.25 
@ 1.30; slack, 40@50c. per ton at mine, 
Pittsburg district. 


active and brought the market out of the 
slough into which it was forced several 
weeks ago by the continued warm 
weather. As a result orders from deal- 
ers are better and the general tone of 
the market has improved. 

The lake trade is continuing active and 
the records compare very favorably with 
those of the corresponding period in 1910. 
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There is some congestion at the docks of 
the upper lake ports but not sufficient to 
seriously affect the trade in this State. 
Up to the present time the New Pittsburg 
Coal Company has about equaled its lake 
record of last year, when about 560,000 
tons were shipped, and the Sunday Creek 
Company, is moving slightly more than 
last year. The Hocking Valley docks at 
Toledo have loaded 2,058,000 tons since 
the opening of navigation. 

The steam business continues steady 
but there is nothing to indicate an im- 
provement. Many factories are taking 
only a small amount of fuel and there 
is no disposition to stock up for the fu- 
ture. The demands for railroad fuel are 
not very great 2s the freight movement 
is comparatively light at this time. 

Operations in the various Ohio fields 
have been fairly active during the past 
week, the production being about 80 per 
cent. of the average. In the strictly do- 
mestic fields, considerable activity pre- 
vails, and in the fields supplying lake coal 
there is a good production. 

Retail trade is a little better with prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $3.50. The heavy 
rains of the past few days have made it 
difficult to make deliveries and there is a 
disposition on the part of the large users 
to wait until later to place their orders. 








Chicago 

Chicago coal dealers predict a severe 
cut in car service. The current report of 
the American Railway Association shows 
that the total car surplus amounts to 48,- 
854 cars. This is the smallest surplus re- 
ported since November 23, 1910. During 
the two weeks ending Oct. 2 the total 
car surplus decreased 9528 cars. E 

The Illinois Central strike situation is 
still an important factor in the coal trade. 
Despite statements issued by the com- 
pany to the effect that business is being 
handled in the usual way, coal dealers 
declare that they are not getting the same 
service that was furnished prior to the 
strike. It has been learned that some 
mines located on the lines of the Illinois 
Central have been unable to move any 
coal. Before the strike was called Spring- 
field coal was quoted at $1.25 in Chicago 
and $1.40 in the country. The minimum 
- now is $1.40 with a tendency to add 10c. 
aton. As a result of the strike the mar- 
ket has been so strengthened that the 
country and city prices have reached a 
parity on the higher level. 

Prices direct from the mines in net 
tons to retail dealers and steam users on 
spot shipments are as follows: 


Clinton: Chicago _‘F.0.b. Mines 
Domestic lump.... $2.17@2.27 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump...... 2.00@2.10 1.25@1.35 
PALUOMENIIE S 66 icy sree 1.77@1.82 1.00@1.05 
Screenings........ 1.22@1.32 0.45@0.55 

Pocahontas and New 

River: 
DAMP S 26.013.<. $3.00@3.05 $0.9 .00 


5@1 
Lump and egg.... 4.05@4.30 2.00@2.25 


COAL AGE 
Springfield: 
Domestic lump.... $2.22 $1.40 
Steam lump...... 1.92@2.02 1.10@1.20 
MinG-TUN. cave yee 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
SCOGNings. <4 sos 1.22@1.32 0.40@0.50 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump.... $2.35@2.45 $1.50@1.60 

Be tere vars 4, Seataakors 2.25 1.40 

Steam lump...... 2.10 1.25 

Screenings. «ss... 1.22@1.32 0.385@0.45 
Coke: 

Connellsville...... $4.50@4.6 


Wise county...... 


65 

4.50@4.65 
Byproduct, egg and i 
6 


BLOME ee ce oe 4.95 
Byproduct,nut.... 4.55@4.65 
Gas house........ 4.95 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
The coal situation here is improving. 


‘The coal men are picking up orders in 


larger volume than heretofore, and the 
indications are that, while slow, there is 
a general bettering of conditions. The 
most backward are the fine coals for 
steam purposes, while the best is in do- 
mestic lump, which has revived consid- 
erably. This, despite the fact that there 
has not been the cold weather that is 
usual at this time of the year, 

The only authoritative change in prices 
recently has been the circular drop in 
Pocahontas lump from $2 and $2.10 to 
$1.90 and $2. It is said by some who 
were opposed to this change in prices that 
it was unwarranted by existing conditons, 
excepting internal matters which have 
come to the surface in spots. In con- 
nection with this, it may be said that an 
official announcement concerning Poca- 
hontas matters of wide importance, would 
not be surprising within a few days. 
About Nov. 1 is the date now set, al- 
though it may not become effective until 
the new year. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


There is some feeling of activity in the 
coal trade over that of last week, due to 
the increase in demand for winter ship- 
ments. This increase is general—the east 
and west sharing almost equally. Prices, 
too, it is claimed, have received a slight 
boost, but as usual it is almost impossible 
to ascertain just what the prices are, since 
there is little attempt at uniformity along 
that line. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The present condition of the coal- 
mining business of Indiana is best illus- 
trated by the thousands of empty flat cars 
on side tracks in the mining districts. As 
a rule at this season of the year, there 
is always a fight for empties and charges 
of partiality and discrimination freely 
made. Every side track of the coal- 
carrying railroads has its capacity taxed 
by empty coal cars, while during pre- 
vious years the miners have worked 
nearly steadily during this month. 

Viewing the field over, there has been 
little in the way of diversity in Indiana to 
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stimulate the coal trade during the past 
week. The operators, however, are op- 


timisitic and maintain the prices at the 
mine in the face of a small demand. 
There is apparently no foundation for re- 
port that the operators are restricting the 
output for the purpose of controlling 
prices. Compared with prices at this 
period last year, it is claimed that present 
ones are a shade lower for all grades of 
coal. With sufficient cars the operators 
could overship the market, but they nat- 
urally have no wish to do so as they are 
confident there will be a revival of busi- 
ness generally after the first of the year. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The higher-grade coals from the Stand- 
ard field are bringing from $1.75 to $2.25, 
with the demand slightly increased over 
that of last week. The middle-grade coals 
from the standard field, such as Mt. Olive 
and Staunton, are bringing from $1.15 to 
$1.35 at the mines, for domestic lump and 
other sizes are bringing what the market 
will pay. 

G-1 NIN Dies store leieisis.« dlalchate.s sjaie e's 1 -COM Dist Oo 
3-in. lump 0.95@ 1.00 
2-in. lump 0.90@ 0.95 


Mine-run 0.75 _ 
Screenings 0.25@ 0.30 


ce | 
06 8 eo bie 6 0 6o ec ow ae WR © 
fo, 6 2 0/61 (0) @ 06 6.5 e100 608 6 


sae e vas eee 0 « ef es 0 # 0 ¢ 


There is very little Springfield coal 
coming in, and some from Saline county. 

The Carterville prices are as follows, 
f.o.b. the mines: 


Gil MIMI P< Gy elo <nleleis sieve als he <P LFO MOL OO 
Se. ete a OIE, Some coche ce Seaproiceey 1.40@ 1.50 
INGE digUL Ld Asia leech ompR etamclkiel die % 6 1.15@ 1.25 
IN Gop rse SIV IAT ct ai " lolcs ws bepareheieteioias a) acim e. 1.02@ 1.15 
IMEINRC=GU VG eatehie sTaials! + Nieves wie ae ata, 9.6 1.00@ 1.10 

45 


SSCLEORINE Sir cro telels. scictetelatetets eleielevals 0.85@ 0.4: 


Franklin county coal is selling at the 
following prices: 


Gin GMP seis. cle's's cous s amie « ono LOO MS1.00 
ROMO IMC. tale reds cs Pry mc cietete axles 1.55@ 1.65 
IN Gea MTEL Ulta tednicaptie insa) st bivv aes cePoienethoy sate 1.35@ 1.45 
ENO sree TL Le Bevte ete ietevepeusis in se'/ereue ata ela) piss 1.15@ 1.20 
PCTS PU ws ony a ch «len.» <4 auohe, » kre vis 0h 0 1.10 
GLOCUAN Gur ree cn ela Rete re crete ni iatayarte 0.50 








Colorado 


The lump and nut grades advanced 25c. 
per ton, Oct. 1. The increase has not 
tended to Jessen the volume of trade, as 
it is evident current shipments are being 
sold from the cars and not placed in 
stock. The quantity of storage coal in the 
territory is comparatively light, and espe- 
cially in the southern portion is this fea- 
ture most pronounced. A high percentage 
of the orders for early delivery are trace- 
able to this district. 

The car situation shows no improve- 
ment. Available cars are barely adequate 
to fill orders placed by the mines work- 
ing on the present basis. Some delay 
has been reported chargeable directly to 
car shortage, but of trivial consequence. 

Steam orders show a slight gain over the 
previous week, due generally to the sea- 
son’s advance. However, renewed activity 
in railroad and industrial traffic is obvious. 
The sugar-beet plants are now operating 
and a good many alfalfa mills have al- 
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ready opened this year’s campaign, which 
will provide a market for considerable 
steam coal. 

No change is perceptible in the coke 
demand, which is considered normal at 
this time with prices firm. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


There is no relief promised from any 
source except the weather man, and he 
has been doing very well for us the past 
few weeks. The mines are still operating 
on reduced time, due to a shortage of 
cars. On Oct. 18, but one mine in the 
State operated, and that only half a day. 








Cold weather in Idaho and Montana has ° 


increased the demand on Wyoming mines, 
and they are about 30 days behind orders. 
This means that Utah will get but little 
coal from that source. 

Local retail trade is consistent with the 
weather. Stocks are diminishing gradually 
and a cold snap would be serious. Lump 
coal at the Utah mines is $2.40, nut $2.15 
and slack $1.25. Wyoming lump costs 
$2.50, nut $2.25 and slack $1, f.o.b. mines. 
There are rumors of an advance both 
wholesale and retail, but nothing defin- 
ite has developed. 








New Mexico 


The New Mexico mines show but little 
change in the volume of business over 
previous week. A slight depression in 
railroad orders is observed, which is 
counterbalanced by an increased require- 
ment of commercial coal. Western New 
Mexico is operating full time with an oc- 
casional delay, due to short car supply. 
The prices in this district advanced 25c. 
per ton, Oct. 1, and remain firm with a 
constant demand. 





Portland, Ore. 


This week brought almost sum- 
mer skies and summer _ sunshine; 
hence the consumers are not giv- 


ing serious thought to the fuel problem 
as yet. Prices remain the same as last 
week and there is no indication of an 
immediate change. Only a severe and 
long cold spell will have the effect of 
driving values high this winter, for much 
fuel has been put in during the summer. 
No new cargoes have been reported as 
listed for this port at Australia, the num- 
ber of vessels on the board reported as 
heading for this port being only three or 
four. 

Following are the prices asked here, 


per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 
JApaAnese owe kA. wees $7.50 
Washington lignite... S7.00@ 7.50 
AMBTPAIAN: 0.86255 core tet 10.00@10.50 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
Diamond, Wvyo....... 10.00 
Carbon Till, Wash., 

jhikehe pe ieee wien Te 10.50 
Carbon Will, steam... 7.50 
Neweastle, Wash..... 7.00 
Beaver Hill, Ore..... 9.00@ 9.25 
Blacksmith coal ..... 17.00 
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San Francisco 


The arrivals of coal for the past week 
by water are as follows: 


British Colum bl amevcctes penn seein hee 1850 tons 
Newport News (for U. 8. Navy)... 9768 tons 
TPO TE Aa ater tna leles satalicusyake Mearaee serene 7618 tons 


Market conditions have not changed 
during the past week, and continued 
warm weather, the warmest of the year, 
has caused a decrease in domestic con- 
sumption. Retail dealers, taking advan- 
tage of the fair weather, are stocking up 
for their winter supply. 

The effect of the railroad strike of 
shopmen is, as yet, scarcely felt in the 
coal market. Coal, being an imperish- 
able article, would be one of the first com- 
modities to be sidetracked in case of lack 
of motive. power or other equipment, but 
up to time of writing it seems to be com- 
ing through on regular time. 

Prices for the week remain unchanged, 
and are as follows, per short ton: 








Wellineton=—clean’ aes. ct wate. oe O00 
Wellington—average ©... cane sels ee ee 7.50 
Australian—-cleau 26 sero siee sae oe es 8.00 
Australian—average 25.5 os «<n kis 6 sis 7.50 
Seattle—clean vs. Vatican 6.50 
Sea ttle= steam 75 -ct.ieei«, fe loeee orients 5.00 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico—clean 

(for domestic*use only) <0... 2... 8.15 
Pennsylvania anthracite 2: ....0. 5... 15.00 
Welsh wanthrackteing eiect + spake viens ok ee 13.50 
Colorado and New Mexico anthracite... 12.50 
Cumberland—emithine ace caesar 12.50 
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The inquiry for steam coals remained 
quiet, and with supplies of both large 
and small still in excess of requirements, 
prices tend to further easiness. A com- 
parison of exports for 1910 and 1911 
shows but little change. Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 


Best Welshusteamscoal au... eee $4.02 
Seconds ve eg Fane ee a be ao 3.72 
Thirds -)s-454 peeks eso a ee ee 3.66 
Dry coals. eee ic. okt sale dead ina ogaig enema 4.08 
Best. Monmouthshitey vos. « eee 3.72 
DECONGS « » sisi! sha calles cee poe hoagie io em ee 5.60 
3est Cardiff small steam coal......... 2.10 
Seconds ee sic isha eerie ae 1.56 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age, and for cash in 30 days, less 2% 
per cent, 

For prompt loading admiralty steams 
fully maintain their position, while the 
cheaper classes of large, in view of a 
better inland demand, are now firmer. 
Smalls of all classes are, however, ex- 
ceptionally weak. 

For forward delivery business is dif- 
ficult to arrange in view of the possibility 
of further labor troubles. 


Total exports of coal from Great Brit- 
ain for September with comparative state- 
ment with September of last year was 
as follows: 











SEPTEMBER 


First 9 MONTHS 























1910 1911 1910 1911 

Total anthracite...0...........+ 215,595 217,319 1,812,352 1,762,204 
Total stéamiic 00 us anti merece; 4,096,835 4,289,349 33,831,913 34,735,081 
TOUR ASS wretctenis & nein eee enone pee ge 1,012,224 918,305 7,711,341 7,743,871 
Total houUseholds2.o6e.. oe oe Ce oe 157,690 124,479 1,118,538 1,098,581 
Totaliother sorts.cn wae ae eae eee 228,762 238,198 2,050,733 2,278,953 

"TOE aS se ose ole Arve ie anes is ere eae 5,711,106 5,787,650 46,524,877 47,618,690 
Total of coke exported............ 87,409 94,403 658,378 711,697 
Total patent fuel .exported......... 101,402 118,799 1,139,144 1,236,582 

Total coal, coke and patent fuel... 5,899,917 6,000,852 48,322,399 49,566,969 
Coal, bunker, for foreign trade... . 1,789,126 1,681,507 14,528,745 14,346,947 











British Coal Market 


There are many causes which made the 
condition of the British coal industry 
rather a disturbed one. There is a short- 
age of railway equipment, an inadequate 
supply of shipping tonnage available, the 
labor outlook is uncertain and there is 
still a sudden and sharp demand for 
house coals. The last feature of the 
market is growing less as the public 
needs are supplied, but manufacturers 
and industrial concerns are still stocking 
against emergencies. ‘ 

On the whole the markets are muc 
firmer, the output big and future prices 
are considerably enhanced as compared 
with the prices ruling a year ago; there 
is an advance of about 48c. per ton all 
around. Patent fuel and coke trades are 
practically stationary, as they have been 
for some time past, while pitwood is very 
irregular. 





German: Coal Trade 


Coal production of the German Empire 
for the eight months ended Aug. 31, is 
reported as follows, in metric tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 


COALS. ca aicenmecine 99,719,729 106,176,645 +6,456,916 
Brown coal ...... 43,948,178 46,897,544 +2,949,366 

Total mining... 143,667,907 153,074,189 +9,406,282 
Coke trade....... 15,373,605 16,631,800 +1,258,195 
Briquets trade... 12,593,688 14,044,936 +1,451,248 


Of the briquets reported this year 10,- 
760,172 tons were made from brown coal 
or lignite. 

The foreign coal trade of Germany for 
the eight months ended Aug. 31 is re- 
ported as below, in metric tons: 





Exports Imports Excess 
Goal ies eects as 17,340,092 6,981,230 Exp. 10,358,862 
Brown coal.... 38,478 4,544,188 Imp. 4,505,710 
Coketietesien tos 2,965,933 402,626 Exp. 2,563,307 
MOTEL ots aereare 21,942,389 12,068,744 Exp. 9,873,645 


The exports this year included 816] 
tons of coke to the United States. 
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Write For This New Book 


“The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine” 


88 pages of illustrations 
and facts of interest to 


Mine Operators— Managers — Superintendents 
Foremen— Pit Bosses— Purchasing Agents 


Send for your copy today— Use the coupon 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Mmm eee EEE eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
CA-1 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 


Kindly send me a copy of your new Boo'—‘‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine.” 


Position 


PLOT GSS Bee ee ete tet tak one TEAS cg ORC ea he tena eo eee 
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a 
‘The Water Supply « of the Mine 


Inasmuch as for most 
mining operations it is The 
essential that the power 
plant be located near the 
mine, the water for boiler 
feed must be taken from 
the most convenient sup- 
ply. 

In coal regions 
surface waters contain not only the ordi- 
nary impurities common to water sup- 
plies, but also those introduced by con- 
tamination with mine water. 

As a result scale forms very quickly 
in the boilers of a coal mine plant unless 
precautions are taken to keep the tubes 


mining 


> Bowler Plant vs the 
Heart of the Coal Mine. 
The boilers must be pro- 
tected from the effects of 
impure water uf the mine 
is to run at full capacity. 
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And 

means lessened 
steaming efficiency. 

The Boiler Plant is the 
Heart of the Coal Mine, 
sending its vital energy to 
every point for the innum- 
erable operations requiring 
power. Reduction of the 
efficiency of the boiler plant thus means 
a lessening of the output of the mine. 

It therefore becomes necessary for the 
Superintendent of the Mine to see that 


clean. scale form- 


ation 


the scale evil in the plant is fought-- 


that the tubes of the boilers are kept 
clean in the best and surest way. 


The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner 














The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 


water tube boiler. 


The cleaner that operates on the principle of “ 
the striking of 3000 to 6500 light blows a minute. 














‘he De: : oving scale from the tube of ¢ 
The Dean removing scale f the tul fa 
return tubular boiler. 


”» 


broken-up vibration,” caused by 
It is the easiest, the quickest, the 


most economical, and the surest method of keeping boiler tubes—either water or fire 


tubes—free from scale. 


It goes where no inspector can, finds the unsuspected scale, and removes it. It 


makes no mistakes and overlooks nothing. 


It cleans 10 to 30 tubes an hour, leaves 


every tube through which it travels as clean as a gun barrel. 

And, what is most important and constitutes the chief difference between the 
Dean and all other mechanical cleaners, compounds, softeners and purifiers, etc., the 
operator knows positively that when the Dean has passed through the tubes his boiler vs 


‘free from all scale. 


Trial Offer And Guarantee 


We sell the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner entire- 
ly upon its merits. 

We send it for trial on one boiler to let the 
purchaser see how it operates and prove to 
his own satisfaction that it does remove all 
the scale. 


We os ul ahead a guarantee that at wall pay 


the} Mine Operator, Si jerintendect or Man- 
ager who realizes the benefit of high efficiency 
in the plant of the coal mine will send for a 
Dean on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


KU , 
UU 
POST TIONS) VAnG Agnes 


this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 





Mining Transits 


And Levels 


The ‘‘Buff”’ is constructed under the finest and 
most exacting supervision and checking. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Advertisements under 
Additionai words, 
pany order. 


Wanted—Mining engineer for operating coal property in western 
Pennsylvania; must have had experience in Pittsburg coal district ; 
state training and experience. Address Box 1, care Coat AGE. 

Oct. 28. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 


Grow bigger 
and: Better 


along with 


COAL AGE 


With this issue COAL AGE is two weeks old— 
And today it is a better, stronger, more help- 
ful paper than it was two weeks ago. 


Vulcan Hoists 


In the short space of two weeks, it has grown 
and it is poing to continue to grow bigger, and 


are widely known for their better, with every issue. 


efficiency and economy. 


VULCAN PRODUCTS 


include Hoisting and Haulage Engines, Mining Ma- 
chinery, Tubular Boilers, Coal Crushers, Mine Vent- 
ilating Fans, Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


Read this issue carefully and see if it does 
not contain matter that is bound to make you 
a bigger, better man for your work. 


Yhen subscribe—today—and continue to grow 
still bigger and better along with the paper. 


Subscription rates: in U.S. and Mexico, $3 
yearly; in Canada, $4; foreign, $5. | Address 


COAL AGE 


Vulcan Iron Works 505 Pearl St., New York City 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 





Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 





Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Write us before buying. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Deming Electric 
Mine Pumps 


HEN you strike. a water pocket in 
some part of your mine where no 
pumps are installed, what good is 

Steam—Electric your stationary steam pump? 
' This Deming electric driven, portable mine 
Mine Water eats ordinary pumps—but not pump can be taken any place your tracks 


our ‘“‘Lead Lined.’? Ask us. lead to. Write for particulars. 
Bulletins. The Deming Company 


Hoists—Fans Salem, Ohio 
HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


es 
Crawford & McCrimmon Co. Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburg. 
ston, 


Charleston Electrical Supply Co., Charles West Virginia. 
PPly g 
r 


Brazil Ind U S A i (. M. McClung §& Co., Knoxville, Tenne 
9 °9 . e . 


Hendrie § Bolthof Mjy. and Supply Co., Denver. 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor 


A Department for Subscribers Conducted 
by the Service Department of Coal Age 


“Anybody who can write, can write an adver- 
tisement. But the question is whether it will sell 
anything or not,’ was the statement of one of the 
biggest general-magazine advertisers of the country 
the other day. 


Is this a fact? 


Is a set of rhymed words that looks like a poem 
when printed on a page, but that never stirs anyone 
to an iota of feeling, a poem? Is a brain which never 
thinks, a brain? Is a salesman who never sells any- 


thing a salesman? 


We don’t think so; neither do we think a half-page 
or a page or a double page of words about something 
that is to sell, but which never induces anyone to 
buy it or investigate it, an advertisement. 


An advertisement means at core a thing that 
makes somebody turn to something. 


If the advertisement is worth its name, it will 
turn certain people who are interested in that class 
of goods to the particular representative of that class 
it refers to. It turns them because it makes them 
see in that product some certain characteristic that, 
they think, would constitute it their most profitable 
investment. And if the investigation verifies this 
impression, such “turnings-to’’ mean sales. 


That is an advertisement. 
And herewith another thing becomes apparent: 


A real advertisement cannot be written about inferior 
goods. 


When you see an advertisement, so called, that 
is all vacuous general statements, you can be sure 
of one of a brace of things: 


Either the subject under discussion won’t bear 
scrutiny. 


Or the author of the copy didn’t know how to 
write an advertisement. 


You can’t go to particulars about goods whose 
makers have spent most of their time in building up 
the glossed-over impression that their goods are as 
good or better than the next man’s “because they 
are.” It is the particulars behind the “because’” 
that the latter-day buyer is wrapped up in. 


Particulars sting down to those little differences, 
and to the big differences which the little ones hide, that 
appeal to the man who thinks before he acts, and 
who pays small attention to an advertisement that 
does not make him think. Such a man is quite apt 
to believe that ‘‘ wide-as-the-sky’’ statements are 
the refuge of the lagger. 


Of course they may not be. 


Poor advertisements can be written about good 
products, and those same goods sell mightily, too. 


They may have no competition, or no competition 
at all in quality, or else the sales may be impelled 
by costlier ways of publicity for which, as we said 
last week, the buyer foots the bill in the end. 


All this gets us to our point — 


COAL AGE advertisements not only tell the 
truth, but most of them tell it so as to bring action. 


“Two and two make four’’ is true enough; but 
its repetition has no value—it does nothing. 


“This machine is right for you because it is this 
and this, and this, and does this’’—that can be both 
true and be written in such a way as to create instant 
desire to see, to investigate, to buy that machine. 


We, the Service Department men who write 
CoaL AGE advertisements, are trained to take advan- 
tage of this one big opportunity—that, in the case of a 
specialized paper like Coat AGE, every individual of 
our multiplied print-salesman goes direct to a buyer or 
a person concerned or interested in the buying of the 
thing advertised. We know every lost word may 
mean a lost sale 


We write these advertisements fully as much 
to serve you as to serve the advertiser whose goods 
they describe. There is where the full idea of “ser- 
vice’? comes in. 


When we put together a convincing advertisement 
that turns you to investigate something in Coa, 
AGE Selling Section and then, quite likely, to buy 
that thing, we perform a service for you by getting 
you to as efficient, or the most efficient machine, 
appliance, whatever it be, that the market can give 
you—without the “exploration-worry’’ on your own 
part after a thing that is at once reliable and suited 
for the immediate purpose. 


Coat AGE advertisers hand over to us the writing 
of their advertisements because they feel we can do 
it most effectively; they give us their confidence. 


And just as this confidence is thrown to the winds 
unless we write these advertisements effectively, con- 
vincingly, so this effectiveness goes to the winds un- 
less the advertisements are read. 


But when Coat, AGE was projected to meet the 
need in the coal-mining field for a weekly paper for 
the ambitious miner, the progressive mining man, 
advertisers who bought space in Coa, AGE knew their 
advertisements would be read as long as Coa, AGE 
made good on its promises and so held the men it 
was built to appeal to and hold. 


You are that progressive mining man, that ambi- 
tious miner. CoAL AGE advertisements are for you, 
and when you read them and act on them, you serve 
yourself. 
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In line with a consistent policy 
to maintain a superior efficiency 
in operation, the ratings of 


Baldwin -Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are very conservative with a wide margin of per- 
missible overloads, and on this account, records 
have been established where Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotives have handled a greater tonnage under 
the same conditions in the same time, than other 
locomotives of a much higher rating. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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nor is it fiction built from imagination; it 
is a brief recital of experience common to 
many coal men. 


, \HIS is no fable designed to convey a moral; 





=O 

One’ evening, several years ago, I was 
sitting in my office poring over a map and 
figuring some way around a fault that had 
cut off our best~ coal. Of a sudden, the 
mine on the hill, 1000 ft. above, exploded. 
I jumped to the door; the mouth of the 
main entry was belching fire; the valley 
lighted up as though it was day, and the 
air filled with timbers, cars and coal. 

Only the night shift was underground, but 
at such a time we don’t figure whether half- 
a-dozen or half-a-thousand lives are at stake. 


Soon the fan was running, a rescue party 
formed and messages despatched for help 
and material. 

The mine was an open-light operation; 
in fact only a few safety lamps were avail- 
able in the camp. Rescue apparatus had 
not been introduced in America, and the 
first-aid movement was only in its inception, 
so that no trained corps were available. 

Men never worked harder than the fear- 
less fellows on that rescue party. - Each 
individual was striving in a common cause— 
the saving of human life. There was no 
thought of recompense, and less of personal 
danger. Even wives and children were mo- 
mentarily forgotten. 

For six hours the party worked with 
frantic haste, realizing each moment was 
precious. Ears were strained for the slightest 
sound of life on ahead. Brattice after brattice 
was built, and the air was pulling strong up to 
the point the rescuers had reached. When— 

Without warning, there was a second explo- 
sion, and of all the volunteers who went under- 
ground that night only three live to tell. 
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Since then, I have been present at a number 
of mine disasters and have looked on the bod- 
ies of many victims, but the faces of the men 
who served on anes my first rescue party, 
are ever vivid in memory. 

O 





Regret ‘is futile, and mistakes are but 
lessons in wisdom. ‘The past cannot be 
changed; only the future is in our control. 
Still I often think how differently I would 
act now, and how unnecessary was the 
sacrifice of all those lives. 

There would be no open lights in that 
party, no matter how strong the air-current, 
if the chance to serve came again tonight. 
Pell-mell haste would be forbidden, and I 
would fell or shoot the first man to disobey 
an order or venttire ahead on his own re- 
sponsibility—better one man die than a dozen. 


It would be easy to fill a page telling 
what course I would now pursue; aware 
this is to be a reminder rather than a sermon. 


You know that most of our misfortunes 
in the mines result from a disregard of com- 
mon knowledge, a violation of elementary 
principles, or, last and greatest, a hasty and 
mistaken show of bravery. 


We are fully aware of the dangers to be 
encountered, and many understand the tech- 
nology of gas and dust explosions. What 
we lack most is courage—not courage to go 
underground and face the dangers, but a 
more heroic type that refuses exposure to 
needless danger. 

Courage without wisdom is mere bold- 
ness, and this sort defeats itself. Be sure 
of the men you are with; your party as a 
whole is only as safe as the most ignorant 
and most careless member. Jn many imstan- 
ces, more men have perished in the attempted 
rescue than were killed in the initial explosion. 
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Work and Purposes of Mining Bureau 


The Federal Bureau of Mines, with 
Joseph A. Holmes as its director, on 
July 1, rounded out the first fiscal year 
of its existence. It has been a year 
fraught with effective organization, and 
big accomplishments. It may seem 
hardly fair to say the latter, for it must 
be remembered that the Bureau of 
Mines is the successor to the Technologic 
branch of the United States Geological 
Survey, and that its work was but a 
continuation and enlargement of the 
problems outlined several years ago by 
Doctor Holmes as head of this branch. 
The real work of the Bureau of Mines 
has therefore been going on since 1907 
which will be remembered as the darkest 
vear in the history of American coal 
mining, the aggregate number of deaths 
in accidents reaching a higher total than 
ever before. 


Loss OF LIFE IN THE COAL MINES 


The most important problem before 
the Bureau of Mines is an attempt to 
reduce the number of deaths in the mines 
and it is gratifying to note that in the 
last three years for which statistics are 
obtainable, there has been a decrease in 
the number of fatalities amounting to 25 
per cent. In the year 1907, three thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-five miners 
lost their lives, or 4.86 in every 1000 
employed. In 1909, the last year for 
which there are official statistics, the 
number of deaths was 2412 or 3.62 men 
in every 1000 employed. 

Thesrecord of thesthree svearsmiseas 
follows: 
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As the year 1907 was the greatest in 
the history of American coal mining in 
the amount of tonnage and the number 
of men employed, it has been argued 
that the reduction in the number of 
deaths in the ensuing years may not be 
taken as an accurate criterion of im- 
provement in conditions. However, the 
number of tons of coal mined for each 
life lost in the three years shows conclu- 
sively the betterment of conditions. The 
statistics are as follows: 

1907 


1908 
1909 


145,471 tons 
167,545 tons 
186,567 tons 


Still another way of showing the im- 
provement is by the number of lives lost 
for each million tons of coal mined dur- 
ing 1907, 1908 and 1909: 





The Bureau of Mines 
has made many important 
original investigations. Not 
less important has been its 
educative work, resulting on 
many economic and safety 
developments. It has been 
of much practical assist- 
ance in mine explosions. 


1907 
1908 


tend to take all the credit for this re- 
duction in the number of deaths in the 
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mines. The agitation which followed 
the four explosions in December, 1907, 
in which more than 700 men were killed, 
undoubtedly brought forth a new sense 
of responsibility upon the part of both 
the operator and the miner. This led 
to a more serious realization of the dan- 
gers that lurk underground and a de- 
sire to find the remedy. 


EXxPLOSIBILITY OF COAL DusT 


The Bureau of Mines has performed 
no service better for the country than 
drawing attention to the fact, little 
credited at that time, that coal dust in a 
bituminous mine is more dangerous and 
more deadly to the miner than gas. 
Heretofore it had been believed that 
firedamp was the greatest menace of the 
mines and but little effort was made to 
prevent the accumulation of coal dust. 












Although many miners and mine opera- 
tors believed the dust of bituminous coal 
would ignite from an explosion of fire- 
damp, nearly all of them contended that: 
the dust in a mine free from gas would 
not explode. Consequently in many 
mines where no firedamp would ordi- 
narily be detected, miners paid little 
attention to coal dust, and in some of 


these mines terrible explosions have 
taken place. 
The comfirmatory demonstration to 


the American public by the Bureau of 
Mines that coal dust was the greatest 
menace to the mines called attention to 
another important phase of the problem, 
known indeed before, but none too gener- 
ally. The most serious disasters had 
occurred more frequently in bituminous 
mines in the late fall and winter than 
during late spring and summer. The 
experts directed attention to the fact that 
the mines were drier in the winter than 
in the summer and therefore the coal 
dust was more liable to explode. They 
explained that cold air holds less mois- 
ture than warm air. The cold air, en- 
tering the mine to ventilate it, takes up 
the natural warmth of the mine, is raised 
in temperature to such a degree that it 
absorbs the moisture and passes out 
carrying the moisture with it. This pro- 
cess continues until the mine, including 
the coal dust, is perfectly dry. Such a 
condition makes a mine ripe for an ex- 
plosion. 

This information was important, be- 
cause it told the operators and miners 
when it was necessary to take the 
greatest precautions. 


REMEDIES FOR COAL DusT 


The Bureau of Mines did not stop 
with the declaration that dust in bitu- 
minous mines was the greatest danger, 
but set about at once to find remedies. 
These were promptly given to mine 
operators and miners, with the result 
that in many mines, excellent precautions 
are being taken to prevent such explo- 
sions. 

The first recommendation was the use 
of such explosives as the Bureau of 
Mines declared on examination to be 
reasonably safe in mines where either 
gas or dust is found. The use of black 
powder in dangerous mines was strongly 
opposed, as in every instance where 
black powder was used in the experi- 
ments, it exploded the gas or coal dust. 
Operators were requested to use only 
short flame explosives in dangerous 
mines, 

The experts also urged that all dusty 
mines be kept wet, either by spraying 
water, or turning exhaust steam into 
the ventilating current, keeping the air 
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in the mine humid. In a bulletin pub- 
lished and sent to miners and operators, 
the experts stated: “There are two ways 
of keeping coal dust from being danger- 
ous. One is to wet it; the other is to 
mix or cover it with rock or shale dust, 
clay or sand. If the coal dust is wet 
enough it will not ignite; if there is 
enough unburnable dust mixed with it, a 
flame will not spread.” 

Many mine owners adopted these pre- 
cautions and State mine inspectors have 
insisted upon their use in mines. they 
deemed dangerous. State Mine Inspec- 
tor Laing, of West Virginia, in a recent 
statement declared that as a result of 
using the explosives recommended by the 
Bureau of Mines and the wetting of the 
mines in his State, there had not been 
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were to be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. It was demonstrated in the ex- 
perimental tube or gallery that coal dust 
would explode, but there were serious 
limitations placed upon the tests owing to 
the fear that the gallery would not stand 
the force of big explosions. Under the 
strain of certain tests at European sta- 
tions, the galleries were destroyed. 

Many who witnessed the coal-dust ex- 
periments at the Pittsburg station were 
anxious to have them made on a larger 
scale than is possible in experimental gal- 
leries and also to have the tests made un- 
der actual mining conditions. It is reasoned 
that when the exact conditions under 
which explosions take place are under- 
stood, tests of various preventative meas- 
ures can be undertaken with some de- 
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dusty mines—testing them under actual 
working conditions in coal. Still another 
purpose will be the testing under mine 
conditions of gasolene motors to deter- 
mine the safety of the apparatus in act- 
ual use. It is probable that many devices 
will be tested under actual service, and 
also tests made of the insulation of wir- 
ing. It is believed that the miners and 
operators will place more faith in the 
tests conducted in a mine under mining 
conditions than in the experimental gal- 
lery. Some have maintained that what 
happens in the experimental gallery does 


not happen in a mine. 
THE TESTING OF EXPLOSIVES 


It should be explained here that the 
Bureau of Mines has a- completely 
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a life lost from gas or coal-dust ex- 
plosions in 17 months., This record has 
never before been equaled in the coal- 
mining history of his State. 


EXPERIMENTAL COAL MINE 


One of the real achievements of the 
Bureau of Mines has been the establish- 
ment of an experimental mine at Bruce- 
ton, Penn., 12 miles from Pittsburg, Penn. 
Other coal-mining countries have been 
talking of the necessity for such a mine 
for some years, but it remained for the 
United States to take this important step 
first. 

The experimental mine was found to 
be an urgent necessity if the tests into 
the explosibility of coal dust and gas 


gree of precision. The experimental 
mine, which will soon be ready for tests, 
will be opened for a while in the same 
manner as many other mines, with all the 
bad practices that are found in mining— 
just to see what the results will be. The 
experts of the bureau have defined a 
number of these bad practices and they 
intend to prove in this mine that they 
are bad. All the remedies proposed by 
the engineers for removing the dangers 
of coal-dust explosions will be tried in 
the mine, in order that their efficiency 
may be demonstrated beyond all dispute. 

A secondary purpose of the experi- 
mental mine will be a study of the ex- 
plosives that have been placed on the 
permissible list for use in gaseous and 
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equipped experiment station at Pittsburg, 
Penn., situated on the Arsenal grounds, 
Fortieth and Butler streets. Here the 
various explosives used in coal mining 
are tested to determine which are the 
safest to use in dangerous mines. 

When the Government took up the in- 
vestigation of explosives, it found such 
variation in the strength of the explo- 
sives and such reckless use of them in 
many of the mining fields that it might 
be said the miner took his life in his 
hands almost every time he touched off 
a fuse. 

Not only were the explosives extrcme- 
ly dangerous in themselves through their 
variability, but they were oftentimes used 
in such large quantities as to preclude 
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the possibility of safety. The mortality 
statistics prove this contention. Fifty 
per cent. of all the fatal accidents and 
39 per cent. of the non fatal accidents 
are the result of falls of roof and coal. 
In European countries the number of 
accidents from this cause is much less, 
which leads to the conclusion that in the 
United States the very great disturbing 
and jarring effect which the discharge of 
large amounts of explosives in a mine 
exerts is one of the most important fac- 
tors which bring about the fall of roof 
and coal. It is believed that although 
the actual fall of rock or coal may not 
occur at the time of firing the charge, 
the heavy shot weakens the walls and 
roof, so that months after, without warn- 
ing, it falls. 

With such conditions to contend with, 
the Government proceeded to standard- 
ize explosives and to find out just what 
types were comparatively safe for use 
in mines that contained gas or coal dust. 
Manufacturers of explosives were in- 
vited to send in their explosives to be 
tested and they responded readily. The 
tests were conducted in the great steel 
cylinder, 100 ft. long and 6 ft. in diame- 
ter, the explosives being fired by elec- 
tricity into gas or coal dust, or both gas 
and coal dust. Those explosives that did 
not ignite the gas or coal dust, after 


repeated trials, were passed upon as 
“Permissible Explosives” and recom- 
mended to the various State mining 


bureaus, coal-mine owners and miners, 
as being reasonably safe. 

The tests brought out conclusively that 
it was exceedingly dangerous to use 
black powder in dangerous coal mines. 
In repeated tests the black powder never. 
failed to ignite the gas or coal dust. This 
information was given to the operators 
and miners and there was the imme- 
diate abandonment of the use of black 
powder by many operators. It was 
shown to both miners and operators that 
with equal quantities of permissible ex- 
plosives and black powder, the flame of 
the black powder is more than three 
times as long and has a duration of from 
3000 to more than 4000 times that of one 
of the permissible explosives, and the 
rate of explosion is similarly slower. 
The length of flame is an important con- 
sideration in the relative safety of a 
powder, the longer flame and the flame 
of longer duration having just so much 
more opportunity to ignite the coal dust 
or gas. : 

As a result of the Government’s efforts, 
the use of black powder in dangerous 
mines has been prohibited in certain 
States and in other States operators are 
using the permissible explosives volun- 
tarily. In 1908, the coal mines used 
2,000,000 Ib. of short-flame explosives; 
in 1910 they used almost 12,000,000 Ib. 
which is more than is now being used 
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in Great Britain after many more years 
of experience. Perhaps nothing so much 
as these figures shows the splendid co- 
operation between the operators and this 
bureau. The continued use of the per- 


missible explosives will have an increas- . 


ingly good effect as time passes. 


MINE-RESCUE WoRK 


Since the bureau was organized, it has 
placed seven fully equipped rescue cars 
in the principal coalfields of the country. 
One car has headquarters at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., a second at Trinidad, Colo., 
the third at Evansville, Ind., the fourth 
at Rock Springs, Wyo., the fifth at 
Billings, Mont., the sixth at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and the seventh at Pitts- 
burg, Penn. In addition, the bureau 
maintains rescue stations at Pittsburg, 
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Within the last twelve months 5000 
miners throughout the country have been 
thoroughly trained in rescue work and 
many have been given certificates of effi- 
ciency. These men will volunteer their 
services whenever there is a disaster. 

Each Bureau of Mines rescue car has a. 
specified territory over which it travels, 
visiting the mining camps. At each stop- 
ping place, demonstrations in the use of 
the oxygen helmet are given, also les- 
sons in first aid to the injured. In the 
evening, the mining engineer gives an 
illustrated lecture to the miners on 
greater safety in mining. Thousands of 
miners have attended these lectures in 
the last few months and have gone back 
to their hazardous work with a keener 
sense of its dangers, a desire to be more 
careful and to live up to the precepts of 
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Penn., Knoxville, Tenn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Urbana, IIl.; McAlester, Okla.; 
and Seattle, Washington. 

Each rescue car is in the immediate 
charge of a mining engineer, who has 
with him a miner trained in rescue work 
and another trained in first-aid-to-the-in- 
jured methods. In time of disaster, the 
first miner, who is the foreman of the 
car, has charge of all rescue work. Each 


station is in charge of a foreman who is . 


a practical miner, trained in rescue work. 
The stations and cars have complete out- 
fits of oxygen helmets, which permit 
breathing for two hours in deadly atmos- 
pheres; oxygen reviving apparatus used 
in bringing asphyxiated miners back to 
consciousness; a collapsible steel cage to 
take the place of one shattered by an ex- 
plosion; a portable telephone for use 
in the mine; safety lamps, etc. 


good mining. All of this must neces- 
sarily have a salutary effect. 


First AID TO THE INJURED 


More than 5000 men are injured in the 
coal mines of the United States every 
twelve months. Some recover sufficiently 
to return to work, but several regiments 
of men are so maimed and crippled each 
year as to be useless to themselves and 
burdens to their families. Many of the 
injured men who are taken from the 
mine die later, perhaps within a few 
months. In quite a few instances, the 
death of these men or their crippling for 
life is due to the fact that they did not 
receive intelligent emergency treatment 
at the time of the accident. 

It is to better this condition of affairs 
that the Bureau of Mines carries on each 
car, a practical miner trained in first- 
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aid-to-the-injured work. This employee, 


while not engaged in actual rescue work, 
teaches the miners how to care for an 
injured comrade. Simple lessons in 
bandaging wounds and providing splints 
for broken legs are given at every min- 
ing camp visited. The miners are tak- 
ing special interest in this feature of the 
work and it too promises to have an 
important bearing on the reduction of the 
death rate. 

When the Government started to dem- 
onstrate the need for rescue work in the 
coalfields, rescue apparatus such as the 
oxygen helmet, which permits artificial 
breathing in poisonous atmospheres, and 
oxygen reviving apparatus to bring 
asphyxiated miners back to consciousness 
were practically unknown in the United 
States. Today, there are more than 300 
oxygen helmets throughout the country, 
some belonging to the Bureau of Mines, 
others to State mining bureaus and still 
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a number of rescue cars owned and 
operated by the coal companies, one in 
the anthracite region, one in Colorado, 
the property of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, and one in Tennessee, 
the property of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. 

The various rescue corps of the 
bureau have done valiant service at a 
number of disasters. Altogether it is 
estimated they have been instrumental 
in saving more than 25 lives during the 
year. This is the direct result. It is 
impossible to tell how many lives have 
been saved by the miners who have been 
trained in efficient rescue work by the 
Federal rescuers, and, after all, that is 
the real purpose of the Bureau of Mines 
rescue service. In many instances it is 
not to be expected that the rescue cars 
can arrive at the scene of a disaster in 
time to be of service, on account of the 
distance to be traveled, but the miners 
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others to various coal companies. In 
the last two years, between 30 and 40 
coal companies have purchased full res- 
cue equipments and have crews thor- 
oughly trained in rescue work. All of 
this is the result of the work of the 
Bureau of Mines. The Frick Coke Com- 
pany, employing 30,000 men, has estab- 
lished a complete rescue station near 
- Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

The Consolidation Coal Company, an- 
other big concern, has established a res- 
cue station at Fairmont, West Virginia. 

A third station has been erected at the 
Marianna mine in Pennsylvania by the 
Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Company. Alto- 
gether it is believed 50 operators have 
established ‘stations. In addition, the 
States of Illinois and Kentucky have 
established rescue stations and Illinois 
has mine rescue cars at its established 
centers. Ohio is about to equip a num- 
ber of rescue stations. There are also 


can be trained to conduct the rescue work 
themselves. 


THE BUREAU OF MINES AND THE MINER 


In addition to carrying the educational 
work to the miners at the mines by 
means of the rescue cars and sub- 
stations, the bureau has recently begun 
the publication of a series of circulars 
written in plain, nontechnical English 
for the benefit of the miners themselves. 
Two circulars have already been issued, 
one describing the permissible explo- 
sives and how they should be used, and 
another explaining the dangers of coal- 
dust explosions and how to avoid them. 
These circulars are now in the hands of 
several thousand mine superintendents, 
firebosses and miners and they are 
being sent out each day to those who 
apply for them. That these circulars are 
deeply appreciated by the miners is at- 
tested by the hundreds of grateful let- 
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ters that have been received by the 
bureau within the last few months, 
mostly from the miners themselves, but 
many from operators and owners. 

The bureau is also publishing bulletins, 
for the benefit of the operators, mining 
engineers and superintendents. These 
publications. are of a more technical 
nature. They, too, are in great demand. 

The increasing requests for all the pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Mines are a 
true index of the interest that is being 
taken in the work and also a potent evi- 
dence that conditions are improving. 


THE FUEL INVESTIGATIONS 


The investigation of the fuel re- 
sources of the United States is one of 
the serious and important problems of 
the Bureau of Mines. No nation can be 
great and prosperous without an abun- 
dant supply of fuel. Some countries 
have awakened to this fact too late, but 
the United States, with its usual fore- 
sight, has begun important investigations 
in plenty of time to conserve the sup- 
ply. But the investigations into the 
waste in the mining of coal and the waste 
in the consumption of coal have not be- 
gun too soon. The fuel resources of this 
country are being used and wasted at 
a tremendous rate. The consumption of 
coal in the United States has doubled 
with every decade since mining began. 
Without a decided lessening of the pres- 
ent rate of coal consumption, either’ 


_ through more efficient use of this fuel or’ 


the extensive development of substitutes 
for it, the middle of the next century will 
find the nation’s supply of easily work- 
able coal so largely depleted as to bring 
serious hardships and a curtailment of 
manufacturing industries. The waste of 
the fuel resources is perhaps more seri- 
ous than other resources, for the timber 
when gone can be replenished, the fer- 
tility of the soil can be restored, but when 
coal is gone, it is gone forever. 

The total production of coal in 1909, 
the last year for which official figures are 
obtainable, was 460,000,000 short tons. 

Investigations into the waste of coal in 
mining have shown the enormous ex- 
tent of this waste, aggregating probably 
200,000,000 tons yearly, of which at least 
one-half might be saved. 
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No accurate estimate can be made as 
to the total unnecessary losses in con- 
nection with the use of coal for differ- 
ent purposes, but lines of urgently 
needed investigation and inquiry are in- 
dicated by the facts that in the vast ma- 
jority of the power plants of the coun- 
try less than 10 per cent. of the heat 
units in the coal are converted into actual 
work. 

From the 40,000,000 tons of coal which 
are converted into coke each year, by- 
products are wasted, which, if completely 
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saved, would have an aggregate annual 
value of more than the coke itself. This 
would include sulphate, 2,400,000 tons, 
sufficient to fertilize our farms, creosote 
for the preservation of our timber, and 
pitch enough for briquetting our slack 
coals, roofing our houses and repairing 
some of our roads. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
nation as a whole that our fuel supplies 
be used without unnecessary waste and 
with the highest obtainable efficiency, in 
order that it may decrease rather than 
increase the cost of power, heat and light 
to the American people, in spite of the 
necessary future increase in the cost of 
mining operations resulting from sinking 
deeper shafts and taking coal from thin- 
ner seams. These are the reasons for the 
fuel investigations of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The investigations which are now being 
conducted at the Pittsburg plant of the 
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PURCHASE OF COAL ON SPECIFICATIONS 

As a result of the plan perfected sev- 
eral years ago by the Technologic Branch 
of the Geological Survey and being car- 
ried along by the Bureau of Mines, there 
has been a wide awakening upon the part 
of the large consumers of coal and the 
public generally as to the best method of 
purchasing coal. 

In the past everyone bought coal on 
the statement of the dealer or the reputa- 
tion of the coal without asking anything 
in particular about the heating value 
or the amount of impurities in it. Now 
the Government and many of the large 
consumers are buying their fuel supplies 
on specifications which fix the amount 
of ash and moisture in the coal. Under 
these specifications, premiums are paid 
for coal better than the standard and 
penalties are demanded for coal below 
the standard. Under this system, the 
Government and big manufacturing 
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fuels are used, it had installed at its 
plant a gas producer and a gas engine of 
250 h.p. The gas producer and engine 
were hardly known in this country at the 
time, but experiments in Europe had in- 
dicated the ability of the producer to 
turn coal into gas at little cost and to 
produce power through the gas engine 


economically. 


The tests by the Technologic Branch 
and the Bureau of Mines have not’ only 
demonstrated that the gas producer and 
engine are cheap producers of power 
but have also shown that many fuels of 
such low grade as to be worthless for 
steam-power purposes may be economi- 
cally converted into producer gas and 
may thus generate sufficient power to 
render them of high commercial value. 
Coals containing as much as 45 per cent. 
of ash, and lignites and peat high in 
moisture have been successfully con- 
verted into producer gas, which has been 





ENGLISH BRIQUETTING MACHINE 


Bureau of Mines are being directed 
toward the decrease of the great waste, 
not only in the mining but chiefly in the 
utilization of the coal which the United 
States owns or purchases for its use. 
This is being accomplished by testing 
coals under various conditions, in various 
types of boiler furnaces, in pressure and 
suction gas producers supplying the gas 
for the operation of gas engines, and by 
making the coal into briquets and testing 
their efficiency in various methods of 
combustion. The results so far indicate 
that the U. S. Government, which pur- 
chases $10,000,000 worth of coal each 
year, and the public who buy nearly 
$2,000,000,000 worth, may _ ultimately 
save from 5 to 10 per cent. on their 
fuel bills as a result of these in- 
vestigations. If the economy reached 
but 5 per cent. this would mean a 
saving of $500,000 to the Government 
each year and $100,000,000 to the 
public. 


establishments have been getting more 
nearly what they have been paying for 
and paying for what they get. The sys- 
tem is not only fair to the purchaser of 
coal but also to the seller, for if the 
latter has a high grade of coal he gets 
full value for it. The fuel bill of the 
Government now aggregates about 
$10,000,000 yearly, the saving on which, 
through securing coal containing less ash, 
alone amounts to nearly $200,000. 

As a result of the example of the 
Bureau of Mines, many large corpora- 
tions throughout the country are now 
buying their fuels on specifications. This 
plan has met with such high favor that 
fuel-engineering companies which test 
coals are found in practically all the 
large cities of the country. 


THE GAs PRODUCER AND GAS ENGINE 


When the Technologic Branch of the 
Geological Survey began its investiga- 
tions to increase the efficiency with which 


GAs PRODUCER 


used in operating gas engines. The 
tremendous saving of the fuel resources 
of the country through the utilization of 
these low-grade fuels can be readily seen. 


CoAL DOUBLES ITS SERVICE IN A 
PRODUCER 


It has been estimated that in each test 
there was developed from the coal in 
the gas-producer plant an average of 2% 
times the power which would have been 
developed if used in the ordinary steam- 
boiler plant, and that these relative effi- 
ciencies will probably hold good for the 
average plant of moderate power ca- 
pacity, though this ratio may be greatly © 
reduced for large steam plants of modern 
type. 

It was found that the low-grade lignites 
of North Dakota developed as much 
power when converted into producer gas 
as did the best West Virginia bituminous 
coals when used under the steam boiler. 
In this way, lignite beds underlying from 
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20,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres of public 
lands, supposed to have little or no com- 
mercial value, are shown to have a large 
value for power development. This is 
of importance to the West and makes 
possible a great industrial development 
there. As a result of the investigations 
of the Technologic Branch of the Geolo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines, 
many large gas-producer plants have 
been installed throughout the United 
_ States. 


THE BRIQUETTING OF COAL 


Another important feature of the work 
of the Bureau of Mines in conserving the 
coal supply, is the manufacture of 
briquets. These are composed of waste 
bituminous or anthracite coal mixed 
with 6 to 7 per cent. of gas pitch, the 
whole pressed into cakes or briquets by 
powerful machinery. Briquets have been 
used in foreign countries for many years 
with much success. 

Briquets, in addition to affording a 
means of utilizing the waste coal, have 
a number of advantages over coal. They 
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value and thus reduce the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The Bureau of Mines has just com- 
pleted a series of briquetting tests using 
lignite from California, Texas and North 
Dakota, that promise much to the peo- 
ple of the West. The lignite from these 
States, which is a form of coal, has been 
of little value because it cannot be trans- 
ported far from the place where it is 
mined. The lignite, shortly after mining, 
slacks and crumbles into dust. It is 
also difficult to burn near the mines be- 
cause of the great amount of moisture it 
contains, sometimes as much as 30 and 
40 per cent. The Bureau of Mines has 
succeeded in briquetting this lignite with- 
out the use of a binding material and at 
a cost that makes it commercially possi- 
tle. Some time ago, the bureau in a 
series of experiments at the Reclamation 
Service pumping plant at Williston, North 
Dakota, demonstrated that the raw lig- 
nite could be satisfactorily burned under 
boilers, by turning it into gas. The 
results of these experiments mean an 
adequate fuel supply for the people of 
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has not only given its counsel as to the 
best methods of carrying on a campaign 
against this great nuisance, but has also 
demonstrated to those interested that coal 
can be burned without objectionable 
smoke. Its plant at Pittsburg is a model 
for the entire country in regard to the ab- 
sence of smoke and its experts are al- 
ways willing to explain how this is ac- 
complished. 

The investigations into smoke abate- 
ment have indicated clearly that each 
type of coal may be burned practically 
without smoke in some type of furnace or 
with some arrangement of mechanical 
stoker, draft, etc. The elimination of 
smoke means more perfect combustion of 
fuel, and consequently less waste and 
higher efficiency. 


THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF COAL 


Chemistry is assisting the fuel experts 
to determine the characteristics and the 
comparative value of coals throughout 
the country. The primary purpose of the 
chemical analyses made is to give the 
Government, and the Navy in particular, 
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hold together until almost completely 
consumed, which gives the air a chance to 
get between them, making the combustion 
more perfect and their burning under 
favorable conditions almost smokeless. 
It has been demonstrated that they pro- 
duce a hotter fire than coal because of 
the added fuel value of the pitch. 

The tests with reference to the com- 
bustion of briquetted coal have dvemon- 
strated conclusively that by this means 
many low-grade bituminous coals and 
lignites may have their commercial value 
increased by an amount sufficient to more 
than cover the increased cost of manu- 
facture. 

These tests have also shown that the 
highest-grade bituminous coals can be 
burned in locomotives with greatly in- 
ereased efficiency and capacity, and with 
less smoke than the same coal unbri- 
quetted. They have shown that the 
same locomotive may, with the same fuel 
consumption of briquets as with raw coal, 
very materially increase its hauling 


the Western States, where they had prac- 
tically none before. The importance of 
these results is even further magnified 
when it is considered that the lignite 
fields are situated at great distances from 
the bituminous fields. 


STEAMING TESTS OF COAL 


The tests of different coals under 
steam boilers have also shown the pos- 
sibility of increasing the general 
efficiency of hand-fired steam boilers 
from 10 to 15 per cent. over ordinary re- 
sults, and if this saving could be made 
in the great number of hand-fired boilers 
now being operated in all parts of the 
United States, it would result in a large 
saving in the fuel bill of the country and 
a resultant conservation of the fuel re- 
sources. 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM 


The Bureau of Mines has wielded a 
large influence in the abatement of smoke 
in the large cities of the country. It 


exact information regarding the various 
coals purchased, no matter from what 
field in the United States. If a naval ves- 
sel coals at Boston, these tests will 
enable its engineer to select his fuel in- 


. telligently and to know what it is capable 


of doing. This information, it is con- 
ceded, would be of extreme value in 
time of war. 

The analyses made are of great service 
not only to the men who do the Govern- 
ment’s work, but to engineers through- 
out the country; and under the stimulus 
of work of this kind the question of fuel 
efficiency is receiving attention in many 
parts of the country. Many power plants 
in the United States are now buying fuel 
on definite specifications and have ob- 
tained increased efficiency as a result of 
the Government’s investigations. 

These chemical analyses of samples of 
coal from all the coalfields of the United 
States will aid manufacturers, wherever 
situated, to save money in the purchase 
of fuel, for they will enable them to 
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learn where they can buy the coal that 
is best suited to their purposes. 

The results of the chemical analyses of 
coal will be published by the Bureau 
within the next few months. To the 
engineers of the country and the con- 
sumers of coal it promises to be one of 
the most valuable and most important 
bulletins ever published by the Govern- 
ment. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


The Bureau of Mines, through the in- 
fluence of its fuel investigations and the 
publication of the results, has indirectly 
been responsible for economies involving 
millions of dollars and the consequent 
conservation of the fuel supply of the 
United States. 

The bureau does not by any means 
claim sole credit for a number of the 
big improvements in the use of fuels, for 
many individuals were at work on some 
of these problems before the Govern- 
ment took up the work, but it does be- 
lieve that its general campaign of educa- 
tional work and the practical results 
accomplished have been responsible for 
a quick realization of many big economic 
projects that might otherwise still be in 
the future. 

Two of the most notable of these pro- 
jects may be briefly described here. At 
the St. Louis World’s exposition, the 
United States Steel Corporation exhibited 
a 5000-h.p. steam engine as the mar- 
vel of the age. At the same exposi- 
tion, the Government began its investi- 
gation of the possibilities of the gas en- 
gine operating on producer gas. Today, 
the Steel Corporation is operating gas en- 
gines with an aggregate capacity of a 
quarter of a million horsepower, using 
the waste gases from the blast furnaces 
as fuel. These gases formerly went into 
the air, polluting it and making life diffi- 
cult in the vicinity of the great furnaces. 
The Government has not operated its 
gas engine on furnace gases, but it has 
shown the possibilities of the gas engine 
as a producer of power. The power 
equivalent of the gas engines of the 
United States Steel Corporation operating 
on waste gases, amounts to more than 
1,000,000 tons of coal yearly. 

The Technologic Branch of the Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines have preached 
the use of low-grade fuels and have 
practised what they preached by burn- 
ing practically waste fuel in the furnaces 
at the testing station. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany is considering the erection of a 
great central power plant at its mines in 
Carbon county, Penn. This plant, if 
constructed, will cost $3,000,000 and later 
extensions may be made involving a fur- 
ther expenditure of $7,000,000. 

The fuel to operate this plant will come 
from a mountain of anthracite waste, 
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(culm), the dump  piie containing 
10,000,000 tons of coal of such low grade 
that it cannot stand the cost of transpor- 
tation. This great power plant will trans- 
form its power into electricity which will 
be transmitted for miles around, supply- 
ing factories, railways, shops and homes 
with light, heat and power. 

Now that one company has started 
making use of the waste, or low-grade 
fuels, which has been urged by the 
Bureau of Mines, it will not be long be- 
fore other plants of like nature are found 
at the bituminous mines of the middle 
West and at the lignite mines of the far 
West. 


Acetylene Safety Lamp 


At the conclusion of a paper in Bul- 
letin de la Société Industrielle du Nord 
de la France, No. 165, in which a num- 
ber of different types of safety lamps 
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DETAILS OF NEw SAFETY LAMP 


designed for burning acetylene are de- 
scribed and illustrated, E. Didier dwells 
particularly on the construction of a lamp 
of this nature designed by A. Tombelaine. 

The three essentials of the lamp are a 
cylindrical reservoir a for water; an 
interior receptacle b, for carbide; and the 
combustion chamber c. The water reser- 
voir a, has several small holes e, at its 
upper edge, and a hole at the center of 
the bottom, threaded to receive the thumb- 
screw d. The carbide receptacle has a 
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threaded ring around its top, by means of 
which it is tightly closed by the cover g, 
and at its bottom a valve chamber con- 
taining a felt washer h, a conical valve 
i, held in position by the spiral spring /. 
The pin k, which is a continuation of the 
thumb screw d, passes up through the 
valve rod, and serves to regulate the es- 
cape of acetylene through the burner 1. 
The combustion chamber consists of a | 
thick glass ring, two wire-gauze mantles, 
and a sheet-metal jacket, identical with , 
the usual types of benzine safety lamps, 
except that the inner gauze extends down- 
ward below the outer. Air is allowed to 
enter through openings just underneath 
the glass cylinder, the orifices being so 
arranged with baffles and protected with 
gauze as to prevent a strong breeze from 
blowing against the flame. The lamp is 
locked by a fusible plug. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


In operation, carbide is placed in the 
inner receptacle, which is then screwed 
into place, and the bottom of the lamp im- 
mersed in water until. it flows through 
the holes e, and fills the water reservoir. © 
It then reaches the carbide chamber 
through the passage n, and the valve i. 
The amount of flow is regulated by turn- 
ing the thumb-screw d. The object of the 
downward projecting gauze mantle is to 


- prevent breakage of the glass if the flame 


should momentarily increase to unusual 
size. 

In order to be able to use the lamp for 
detecting firedamp, the size of the flame 
can be much diminished by turning the 
thumb-screw d. This has the result, first, 
of cutting off the supply of water, and 
then of reducing the flow of gas through 
the needle valve n. Without the second 
provision, it would be necessary to wait 
several minutes for the generation of gas 
to cease after closing the water valve. 
Any surplus gas, after closing the needle 
valve, can return through the water reser- 
voir and escape into the air. In ordinary 
use, the water and gas valves require but 
little adjustment. 

The illuminating power of this lamp is 
about 6 c.-p., or five times that of an or- 
dinary benzine lamp. Empty, it weighs 
1.5 kg. The normal flame will last for 11 
hours with a consumption of 100 g. of 
carbide and 150 g. of water. ; 





The Cokedale, Colo., explosion illus- 
trates the necessity of a mixed rescue 
corps, that is, a corps composed of men 
performing different duties in the mines. 
At Cokedale the rescue corps was com- 
posed entirely of shot firers and as the 
accident occurred at night while they 
were all on duty, the entire corps was 
either killed or severely injured, thus 
leaving no one trained in life sav- 
ing to aid the miners and other employees 
trapped in the mine by the explosion. 
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American Mining Congress Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
_Mining Congress was held at the La 
Salle hotel in Chicago, Oct. 24 to 28, in- 
clusive. The convention was well at- 
tended and the papers presented were 
of considerable interest, especially to 
coal men. President Taft addressed the 
Congress Saturday morning, Oct. 28, 
devoting considerable attention to the 
Alaskan coal-lands question. Secretary 
of the Interior Walter L. Fisher talked to 
the delegates Friday evening, Oct. 27, 
also occupying his time with a discus- 
sion of the coal-lands question in 
Alaska. 

President Taft touched ‘lightly upon the 
Ballinger incident by deprecating the un- 
necessary attribution of evil motives. to 
those who directed the affairs in Alaska 
in the past, and said Secretary Fisher 
would earn his undying personal grati- 
tude, as well as cause him to rejoice as 
an American citizen, if he put Alaska 
once more in untroubled waters, and in 
the way to a reasonable development. 

The President also referred to the ex- 
cellent work being accomplished by the 
Bureau of Mines, and paid a pretty com- 
pliment to the energy and effectiveness 
of Doctor Holmes, the present director. 

Turning from the field of agriculture 
to the mining interests of the nation, Mr. 
Taft continued: 

“So it is with respect to the mining in- 
dustry; that, next to the agricultural 
_ industry, is perhaps the most important 
we have. It spreads over all space. It 
divides itself into so many different 
varieties and is so widespread that no 
one State can give to the research, in- 
vestigations and general publication of re- 
sults, the time, money and attention, and 
the number of people required, in order 
that we should make progress there. This 
is especially true with reference to the 
saving of the lives of miners engaged 
in this industry, and I am glad to note 
that Congress has passed a law creating 
a mining bureau.” 

President Taft then referred to the 
fact that in 1862 when the Homestead 
law was passed, the present Department 
of Agriculture was established. It was 
called a department, but the man at the 
head of it was not a cabinet minister, 
and he did not become so until many 
years later. The President’s evident idea 
was to call attention to the parallelism 
between the establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the present 
Bureau of Mines, and to indicate that 
the growth of the agricultural bureau 
is likely to be repeated in the case of 
the mining bureau. 

During the convention, interesting 
papers dealing with various phases 
of coal mining were presented by A. J. 
Moorshead, president of the Madison 


Special Correspondence 


The attention of the con- 
vention was largely directed 


fo a solution of the present 


deplorable conditions sur- 
rounding the coal industry. 
Tt was the consensus of 
opinion among delegates 
that the Government should 
permit a better control of 
production and a jair regu- 
lation of coal prices. 





Coal Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; Carl 
Scholz, president of the Consolidated 
Indiana Coal Company, Chicago, III.; 
D. W. Kuhn, president of the Pittsburg- 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Pittsburg, 
Penn.; G. W. Traer, Chicago, IIl., and 
Walter Williams, president of the Hart- 
Williams Coal Company. Practically all 
of these papers contained a plea that 
the Government should so modify the 
Sherman act that coal men might be per- 


‘mitted in some way, to regulate coal 


production and prices. 


Various plans for controlling produc- 
tion and equalizing prices of coal were 
suggested: Carl Scholz called attention 
to the operations of the Westphalia Sell- 
ing Syndicate in Germany, citing the 
history of this organization as one that 
might be profitably studied by the Ameri- 
can people. Mr. Scholz said, “The same 
difficulties which now confront the coal 
operators of the United States were, in 
the early stages, experienced by mine 
owners in the Westphalia district in Ger- 
many. In fact, during 1870, a crisis was 
reached and disaster was only avoided 
when the German-France war brought a 
decided, but short-lived, relief. 


A LESSON TO AMERICAN OPERATORS 


“The lesson to the coal operators of 
the United States is that Germany has 
faced and solved problems similar in 
character to those with which we are 
struggling.” It was shown by Mr. Scholz 
that the sale of mining products can be 
handled more advantageously through an 
entirely separate organization managed 
by a firm of salesmen under the direc- 
tion of the owners. This is the plan on 
which the Westphalia Coal Syndicate op- 
erates. The plan of the German com- 
pany is buying and selling coal and coke, 
and acquiring mining fields and shares 
in mining companies. The capital is 
$600,000, divided into 8000 bonds of $75 


each. This capitalization is based on 
80,000,000 tons of production. Each 
member of the syndicate must acquire 
one bond for each 10,000 tons of annual 
output. 

The management is intrusted to a 
board of two or more members elected 
from the directors, and twelve members, 
three of whom are changed each year. 
The managers are elected at the annual 
meeting of the bondholders. The ton- 
nage allotted to each company is fixed 
by a commission of eight members. The 
syndicate buys and pays for all the coal 
covered by allotment. None of the pro- 
duct can be sold by any producer ex- 
cept through the syndicate. A mining 
company must furnish the quantities 
agreed to and the syndicate must market 
it. The mines owned by the German 
government have, since 1905, sold their 
product in competition with the syndicate. 
It is believed they will, later on, join 
the syndicate. 

The chief advantage claimed for the 
Westphalia plan is the elimination of 
unnecessary and suicidal competition, 
and the result has been to place the coal 
industry in Germany on a basis which 
enables the operators to produce their 
tonnage at a reasonable profit; as a con- 
sequence, they are able to pay the miners 
a fair wage and furnish better pro- 
tection against injury. than was possible 
under conditions that previously existed. 


AN 


The increased profit that has resulted 
to German coal operators since the or- 
ganization of the Westphalia Selling 
Syndicate has warranted the better equip- 
ping of the mines with modern machin- 
ery and appliances. The advantage to 
the coal consumer has been the elimina- 
tion of fluctuations in price by the depres- 
sion of low figures in a time of surplus, 
and by rises to higher figures during a 
time of shortage. Under this plan, the 
consumers receive a more uniform price 
and the large consumer does not get a 
low price at the expense of the small 
buyer, who may be compelled to pay 
exorbitant figures. 

The syndicate has, through the estab- 
lishment of agencies, and arrangement 
for shipping facilities, made possible an 
efficiency in the marketing of coal, which 
cannot be reached by the individual pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. Scholz concluded his remarks by 
saying: “Indicative and impressive is 
the inscription on the syndicate-build- 
ing entrance, reading, ‘Unity Makes 
Strength.’ ” 5 

The remaining papers presented be- 
fore the Mining Congress, and that are 
of interest to coal-mining people, will 
be published in the next issue of COAL 
AGE. 


INCREASED PROFIT 
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National Mine Safety Demonstration 


The national mine-safety demonstra- 
tion has not failed to measure up fully 
to the expectations of the most sanguine 
of its promoters. Nothing is clearer 
than that there was nothing forced about 
the expression of interest of all con- 
cerned. It was not artificially aug- 
mented and fostered by any of the num- 
erous agencies, which were the prime 
causes of the demonstration. The min- 
ers and the corporations are responding 
with ardor because “security first” is the 
most pronounced of all present-day min- 
ing sentiment. 

The morning of Oct. 30 was spent in 
and around the buildings of the Bureau 
of Mines in the Arsenal grounds. These 
buildings were somewhat of a surprise to 
visitors who saw them for the first time, 
though it has generally been conceded by 





SHOWING BALLISTIC PENDULUM IMMEDIATELY AFTER A 


those who have viewed them before that 
they are inadequate for the purpose to 
which they are devoted. One felt a chill 
sensation as he piloted Joseph G. S. 
Hudson, chief of the new explosive sec- 
tion of the Dominion bureau of mines, 
Ottawa, Can., through the archway by the 
quaint and dingy quarters occupied by 
the Arsenal authorities. 


Special Field Correspondence 


The Bureau of Mines, 
inadequately housed at the 
Pittsburg Arsenal, exhibits 
the plant where wts many 
important investigations are 
nm progress. 


Interesting 
and valuable demonstra- 
tions are conducted for the 
throng of visitors. The 
Bureau’s present work is 
described and its future 
aims are outlined. 





These quarters, dating back to the 
early part of the last century, are built 
of old-fashioned hand-made brick. They 
inclose two little grassy squares. Back 
of the second square, set in a way eco- 
nomical of room, without any attempted 
grouping, and not facing in front or rear 
or sides on the lawns to which refer- 
ence has been made, stand some long 


shed-like buildings for which the war 
department has no longer any use. No 
military force is kept at the Arsenal, the 
buildings facing on the two squares be- 
ing used as a hospital and for the stor- 
age of quartermaster’s supplies. In these - 
inglorious buildings, at the rear, are 
summed up, structurally speaking, all 
that, after many years of agitation of 
congresses and institutes, the mining in- 
dustry has secured from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the buildings was once a paint 
shop. None ever rose to any dignity 
higher than a storehouse, until upon 
their dingy, somber fronts appeared the 
pretentious titles, ““Bureau of Mines” and 
“Bureau of Standards.” Concurrently, 
there were placed in two of them narrow 
passageways with cramped stalls on the 


PowpbeER TEST 


right and on the left, in which the bulle- 
tins are being prepared which are being 
so freely quoted at home and abroad, 
either as the last word on uptodate min- 
ing or as lucid expositions of home and 
foreign researches. 

To revert to Mr. Hudson, one cannot 
but recall that he is about to erect a 
$25,000 building on a lot already owned 
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by the government of Canada, that his 
bureau starts with an appropriation of 
$100,000, and that when that is expended 
the council of the Dominion expects to 
spend more. 


When the present-day mining interests 
of Canada are considered and compared 
with those of the United States, one real- 
izes how far less adequate is the pro- 
vision of our Federal Government for 
safety and economic development than 
is the provision of the government of the 
Dominion. Nevertheless, Canada today 
has a population barely equal to the pop- 
ulation of the State of Pennsylvania. 

A new one-story red-brick shed has 
recently been erected to house some new 
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THE FuTuRE AIMS OF THE BUREAU 


The testing of explosives is so com- 
pletely described under another caption 
in this same number that there is no need 
to elaboraté on it here. The nature of the 
present work of the Bureau and the pur- 
poses of that work also are given in an- 
other place in this article. It is, there- 
fore, opportune to call attention, not so 
much to present work and present pur- 
poses or past achievement, as to the fu- 
ture researches and future aims of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Research is not peculiar, for like all 
human activities, the preliminary plan- 
ning rarely outlines the final resultant 
work. Questions in their solution in- 
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ing, the nature of coal dust as exhibited 
in the several mines of the country, the 
problems resulting from quarrying prac- 
tice, methods of tunnel driving in metal 
mines, the evidences of presence and the 
nature of mine gases, a comparison of the 
laws relating to mining in the various 
States, and throughout the world, prob- 
lems of sanitation, and suppression of 
smelter fumes. 


But we can readily see that the bureau 
will eventually enter the field of physics 
and chemistry, in a basal way, trying to 
discover what are the preliminary and 
concomitant actions of the gases in an 
explosion; what transpires before an ex- 
plosive gas flames and explodes; what is 
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A NUMBER OF BITUMINOUS FIRST-AID TEAMS DURING 


Rest INTERVAL 


experimental apparatus of the Bureau of 
Standards. Itis to be hoped that no new 
buildings will rise of like kind in such a 
place, and that a new location, with a less 
restricted opportunity for development, 
will be found for one or both of these 
bureaus, and that when that happy time 
comes a building will be provided com- 
parable to that erected to take care of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, or that part of 
the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, D. C. . 


TWO-MAN EVENT, SHOWING JUDGES OBSERVING SPEED 


AND EFFICIENCY OF TEAM 


volve others, so that ramifying problems 
spread out in several directions from what 
at first appears a simple inquiry. 

It may be well to quote here the hither- 
tofore unpublished statement of the chief 
engineer, W. H. Wilson, relative to the in- 
quires the bureau purposes to try to 
solve. In an address before the Coal 
Mining Institute of America he declared 
the intention of the bureau to investigate 
misfires and their causes, the economic 
use of explosives in coal and metal min- 





BANDAGING AND SPLINTING OF MAN WITH BROKEN 
ARMS AND LEGS 


the real, not the theoretic, reason for 
high specific heats; why safety lamps are 
reasonably safe, and other kindred sub- 
jects. These unpopular problems of 
great profoundity may give rise to cer- 
tain simple, practical rules, which, if ob- 
served, may make it possible to avoid ex- 
plosions. 

In fact, no form of knowledge, however 
erudite and removed from practice, is 
unlikely to give practical results. The 


early work on coal-tar products was not 


hy 


conducted to discover a sweetening sub- 
stance, to prepare a coloring for dress 


goods or wine, to provoke a steady ac-: 


tion of the organic functions or to re- 
lieve headache, but inadvertently it has 
laid bare all of these. And the public 
would do well to prevent pressure from 
being brought to bear on the bureau to 
be too severely practical, that is, to seek 
results before causes, or to hunt the 
place before the road thither. 


MANY PROBLEMS 


The action of air currents on lamps of 
various designs the nature and methods of 
resistance of immunizers to explosion, 
the best forms of immunizers, the value 
of various sprinkling devices and humidi- 
fiers, the possible action of electricity and 
electric arcs on air, the absorption of oxy- 
gen by coal, and the slow oxidation of the 
latter, the peculiar nature of coking coal, 
causes of fluxing and caking of coals in 
the furnace, the effect of waste gases 
from oil and gas engines on the purity of 
the air currents, the structure of the roof, 
its action under stress, with all that this 
includes, the loads on mine timbering and 
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sions being caused sometimes by mine 
concussion, are a few of the subjects 
which the industry is requiring the bu- 
reau to settle, and to which it is likely 
that the industry will receive no answer 
for many years. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION OF INQUIRY 


It must be remembered that the Bu- 
reau of Mines is almost the only body in 
the United States which is doing any 
amount of mining-research work. In Eng- 
land, the work is being divided freely 
among the colleges and universities, and 
interesting results are being obtained. 
But here, apart from the experiments on 
the strength of packwalling at Lehigh 
University, and on the causes of spon- 
taneous ignition, still undetermined, at the 
University. of Illinois, almost nothing has 
been done toward mining-research work, 
except by this bureau, though not a little 
was accomplished at one time in ascer- 
taining the causes of heat waste and im- 
perfect combustion in boilers, a_ field 
which the Bureau of Mines, in its desire 
to conserve fuel, regards as a part of its 
domain. : 


nations. 
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lack of evidence on which that reasoning 
is based, and say that what repeatedly 
happens in America, in England, in Bel- 
gium, in France and in Austro-Hungary, 
can never happen, because it contradicts 
the laws of nature. 

In such cases, duplication is neces- 
sary, but there is work which there is no 
need to repeat, and which will appeal just 
as forcibly if it is quoted in the bulletins 
of the bureau as it would if it formed a 
part of the actual operations of that or- 
ganization. All institutions desiring to 
make investigations should make such in- 
tention known, that they may be allowed 
a clear field and leave a clear field to 
others. Mining investigation should be 
conducted as is astronomical research, 
across international lines, with frequent 
pourparlers between the scientists of all 
It is reported that as a result 
of recent visits to the foreign stations, 
such an understanding has been effected. 


THE INSPECTION OF THE BUREAU 


The visitors first entered the long build- 
ing on the opposite side of Butler street 
from the Arsenal. Here was inspected 





A BAD PRACTICE—OPENING POWDER KEG WITH 
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steel work, the corrosion and pollution by 


mine waters, the best methods of com-— 


plete extraction of minerals, the more fa- 
vorable method of using waste gas and 
byproducts from ovens, the manner in 
which timbers may be creosoted, the de- 
struction of various types of timber fungi, 
the best forms of concreting and damp- 
proofing for mines, the prevention of 
overwinds and falling cages, the deter- 
mining factors in the direction of an ex- 
plosion, the distance an explosion will 
travel over dustless, wet, damp or im- 
munized zones, or in the same direction 
as an air current, the speeds and pres- 
sures during an explosion, the strength 
of stoppings needed to resist its exten- 
sion, the temperatures resulting and the 
means of tracing back an explosion to its 
primary focus and initiating cause, the 
possible relations of compression to force- 
ful explosions, the possibility of explo- 


It is to be hoped that some effectual 
means may before long be taken to pre- 
vent duplication of experiments in Amer- 
ica and abroad. Although some experi- 
ments need duplication, if only for a 
confirmation to our own people that the 
results are really what they are asserted 
to be. 

In the matter of coal dust, there are 
possibly more theorists in the coal field 
than one could believe possible. They 
say that they cannot see how coal dust 
can explode without the presence of gas. 
A lot of needless experimentation has 
been conducted in America and in Eng- 
land to show that it can and that it does. 
It is remarkable that shrewd, practical 
men who in all their experiences apply 
the pragmatic test: “Does the action hap- 
pen, or does it not?” in the matter of 
coal dust and its ignition apply only 
their powers of reasoning despite the 


AN ILLEGAL ACT—FILLING A CARTRIDGE WITHOUT 


REMOVING LAMP 


the physical laboratory, where high tem- 
peratures are measured, and physical ap- 
paratus and instruments calibrated. Ex- 
periments are proceeding on thermal con- 
ductivity at high temperatures and on the 
explosibility of mine gases. In another 
room was exhibited the bomb calorimeter, 
in which solid and liquid fuels are burned 
and their heating values (B.t.u.) deter- 
mined. In the boiler room, hand-fired re- 
turn-tubular boilers were shown arranged 
for smoke prevention, and here also were 
several types of domestic heating boilers, 
where waste, small in each unit but large 
in aggregate, is being studied. 

A visit to the small but useful library 
of about 3000 volumes, conveniently sit- 
uated about two blocks away from the 
point where they need to be used, fol- 
lowed and the visitors examined three 
rooms in which mining-engineering in- 
vestigations are being made. The fuel- 
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laboratory was then exhibited, where 
proximate and ultimate analyses are made 
of coal, lignite, peat and coke; and ana- 
lyses of mine and boiler water, ash and 
slag. The petroleum laboratory, the next 
point of call, was devoted to the inspec- 
tion and analysis of petroleum. Here 
some interesting experiments are being 
made on petroleum and its products. 

In two other rooms the chemical con- 
stitution of coal is under examination. 
The chemists are endeavoring to find the 
actual compounds which enter into its 
composition. This work is done, not by 
distillation and burning of coal to get 
the percentage of volatile matter and of 
ash, nor by direct chemical action on the 
various parts, but by the use of solvents 
of different kinds, which dissolve the 
many compounds out of the coal probably 
without chemical change. Thus liberated 
from their environment, they can be con- 
centrated from the solvents, seen, 
weighed, analyzed and their individual 
characteristics determined. Here also 
Doctors Frazier and Schnelling are mak- 
ing some valuable researches into the 
nature of explosions. 

In the gas laboratory, investigations 
are being conducted into mine air and 
natural gas, the possibility of converting 
the latter into gasolene, and the effects 
of noxious mine gases on the well be- 
ing of men and animals. In yet thrée 
other rooms are conducted investigations 
into the destructive distillation of coal, 
its weathering and spontaneous combus- 
tion, and the power of coal to store up 
various gases, alien and self created, 
within its pores. Another room visited 
was the photographic laboratory. 

In the last three rooms were located 
the chemists whose work it is to analyze 
black powders, dynamite and permissible 
explosives, to determine the stability or 
effective life of stored explosives and the 
amount of the exudation of nitroglycerin 
from its absorbents on storage. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Somewhat belated, occurred the ad- 
dress of welcome of the director, Joseph 
A. Holmes, which was delivered at the 
rear of the Arsenal in between the motley 
congeries of buildings with which the 
reader has already been made familiar. 

The guests of the bureau then viewed 
the testing of various incandescent lamps 
in an explosive mixture of gas and air. 
Some on being broken caused an ex- 
plosion, and some did not, their rel- 
ative safety being determined largely by 
the size of the filament, the temperatures 
to which that filament was heated and the 
speed with which the filament was burned 
away. 

In another building, from a foundry 
cupola, gas samples were being taken 
and temperatures being observed of va- 
rious horizontal zones of a coke bed. 
The expectation is that with a knowledge 
of the chemical action and intensity of 
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heat at various levels, some information 
may be gained, which will make pos- 
sible valuable changes in coking meth- 
ods. A gas producer was also being 
studied, the fuel being burned at high 
temperature and capacity and the slag in 
a liquid condition, being removed by tap- 
ping. 

The bureau has been experimenting on 
the use of limestone in this connection, 
to facilitate the fluxing of the slags which 
otherwise would clog the taphole. The 
smokeless combustion of low-grade fuel, 
high in volatile components, in a furnace 
fired by mechanical stokers was being ex- 
hibited in another building. If the soft- 


TESTING FOR GAS 


coal man relishes but little the work for 
power economy, done by the bureau, the 
work for smokeless combustion interests 
him much, for by it he is enabled to draw 
on territory regarded as exclusively the 
domain of the anthracite operator and his 
sales agent. But above all, he looks to 
the bureau to encourage the sale of slack 
coal by these demonstrations of its effi- 
ciency and smokelessness when fed by 
mechanical devices. 

The value of an exterior combustion 
chamber was then demonstrated, and the 
Murphy system exhibited. It is expected 
that the best method of making steam 
in a boiler will be found to be that of us- 
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ing an external combustion chamber; one 
where the progress of combustion is un- 
checked by the presence of large bodies 
of iron backed by water at relatively low 
temperatures. The heat in such an ar- 
rangement, being extracted in its entirety 
from the fuel, will be conveyed by the 
heated gas to the boiler. As it now is, in 
the ordinary boiler, the heat of partial 
combustion is utilized to heat water when 
it is more needed to complete the burn- 
ing of the fuel, and thus obtain the heat 
units from the evolved gas and commin- 
uted carbon. 


In building No. 17, which lies at an 
angle to the rest, as if trying and failing 
to get a view of the Arsenal lawn beyond, 
single- and double-gauze safety lamps 
were tested in a current of air of known 
velocity containing 8 per cent. of natural 
gas. In another room, men wearing va- 
rious types of breathing apparatus were 
training, in noxious gases, to perform the 
work of mine recovery. 


The apparatus for the physical testing 
of explosives was then exhibited, includ- 
ing the large as well as the small impact 
machines, and the cone and pendulum’ 
friction device. In another building, a 
machine was running converting Califor- 
nia lignite into merchantable briquets. 


The spectacular events of the morning 
followed. A permissible explosive, hav- 
ing a strength equal to that of % lb. of 
40 per cent. dynamite, tamped with 1 Ib. 
of dry fireclay, was fired in the cannon of 
the dust and gas gallery No. 1, which was 
filled for the occasion with 7 per cent. of 
natural gas. No explosion followed, but 
when an exactly equivalent experiment 
was tried with black blasting powder 
FFF, the result was a violent explosion 
with a flame, which emerged from the 
end of the tube, opening every port hole 
in the gallery and enveloping the yard 
with smoke. A coal-dust explosion in 
miniature was exhibited in a laboratory 
apparatus designed for that purpose. As 
a final tour de force, in gallery No. 2, an: 
electric mine locomotive with explosion- 
proof protective devices removed, on be- 
ing operated in an explosive mixture of 
gas and air, caused a violent explosion. 





The Mine Hospital 


The ideal mine hospital should, if pos- 
sible, be cut into the rock, and where 
this is not practical, concrete should be 
used for the walls. Such hospitals should 
be equipped with steam heat, hot and 
cold water and a sterilizing plant. Iron- 
doored, damp-proof closets for bandages, 
gauze, splints, etc., should be set in the 
walls. A dressing chair, dressing couch, 
stretcher and a first-aid kit will complete 
the equipment. The kit is for use at the 
working face, in case of serious acci- 
dents, where the patient must receive 
some attention before being transported 
to the hospital. 
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Methods of Testing Explosives 


The section of the Bureau of Mines de- 
voted to the study and selection of ex- 
plosives for use in the mines is a leading 
part of the Mine Accidents Division and 
though not more interesting than other 
sections is one of paramount importance 
in the safeguarding of the mines from 
disaster. 

Principal among the apparatus for de- 
termining the action and acceptability of 
explosives is the gas and dust gallery 
No. 1, a cylindrical gallery 100 ft. long 
with a minimum internal diameter of 6 
ft. 4 in. It consists of 15 similar sections 
each 6 ft. 8 in. long, connected by lap- 
riveted joints. The first three sections, 
those nearest the concrete head, and 
therefore receiving the main brunt of 
the explosion, are made of ™-inch boiler- 
plate steel; the remaining twelve sec- 
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iron, a paper diaphragm may be placed 
and held in position by semicircular 
washers, studs and wedges. These paper 


of three sections) or divisions of the gal- 
lery near the bottom of the cylinder from 
a 2-in. perforated gas pipe 14 ft. 
long. The perforations are so arranged 
that an equal flow of gas is maintained 
from each unit length of this pipe. 

Each division is further equipped with 
an exterior circulating system, providing 
an efficient method of mixing the gas 
with the air. For the first division this 
circulating system is stationary, a por- 
tion of the piping being equipped with 
heating coils for maintaining a constant 
temperature of the mixture. All other 
divisions have a common circulating sys- 
tem mounted on a truck which may be 
used on any one of these divisions. 
Valves are provided for isolating the fan, 
so that a possible explosion will not 
injure it. 





Gas AND Dust GALLERY No. ft, FIFTEEN SECONDS AFTER EXPLOSION 


tions are of 34-in. steel of like character, 
capable of resisting a tensile stress of 
at.least 55,000 Ib. per square inch. 

Fig. 1 exhibits clearly the form of the 


chamber. To the right can just be seen 
the concrete head within which the 
charge is ignited. Along the top are 


visible the rows of release pressure doors, 
one in the center of each section, each 
provided with a rubber bumper to prevent 
destruction of the door when opened vio- 
lently by the force of an explosion. 
These doors in use can be closed and 
fastened by the studbolts provided for 
that purpose, or they can be closed and 
left unfastened or left open during the 
explosion, as may be desired. 

At each of the lap joints connecting 
the sections and on the interior of the 
cylinder there is a 2™%-in. angle iron 
making a full circuit of the internal per- 
imeter and upon the face of this angle 


diaphragms are used only to confine the 
gas and air mixture before the explosion. 

Along the lower part of each section at 
its center are placed windows measuring 
6x6 in., made of 34-in. plate glass. 

The natural gas used is from the dis- 
tributing mains of the city of Pittsburg, a 
typical analysis of which is as follows: 


Carbon dioxide 
ORY PON Ae ah abe ore tee Saree see ee 
Ileavy hydrocarbons 
Carbon monoxide 
Methane 
Nihane 
Nitrogen 


0.0 per cent. 
0.2 per cent. 
0.0 per cent. 
Batae haces Snes 0.0 per cent. 
a Wgieh arenes Wells ace @ weston eee VL eLICen be 
11.8 per cent. 
2.7 per cent. 
100.0 per cent. 
It has been found that the gas in the 
mains is of uniform percentage and fur- 
nishes therefore a reliable basis on which 
to compare different explosives. 
The volume of gas entering the gal- 
lery is accurately measured by a meter 
reading to 1/20 of a cubic foot. The gas 


enters the required division (consisting 
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The center section of each division is 
provided with an indicator cock, which is 
used for two purposes: 1. For indicators 
to record pressures above and below at- 
mosphere. 2. For providing an opening 
where samples of the mixture may be 
procured. All divisions of the gallery are 
equipped with shelves laterally arranged 


for coal dust. 


The cannon in which the explosive is 
fired is embedded in a concrete head, the 
exial line. of the bore hole being coinci- 
dent with the axial line of the gallery. 
The cannon consists of two parts, a 
jacket and a liner. The jacket is 36 
in. long, 24 in. external diameter and 
914 and 7'4 in. internal diameter, and 
is made of best cast steel, cast iron 
or vanadium steel. The liner is 36% 
in. long, with a 1-in. shoulder 734 in. 
from the back, changing the diam- 
eter 914 in. to 7% in., having a smooth 
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buve 2% in. diameter and 21% in. deep. 
The face of the cannon is even with the 
face of the concrete head. 

It might be well to add that the strain 
on the cannon used by the bureau is 
considerable, for the powder used is of 
more strength than that used for artillery 
purposes. Moreover, powders for mili- 
tary and naval uses are made in com- 
pressed hexagons of large size so that 
they act slowly and continue to explode 
till the shot has left the cannon. If it 
were not for this provision none of the 
larger-bore guns used in military prac- 
tise could withstand the strains to which 
they would be subjected. As it is, their 
life is short. Looking at these shorter can- 
non they seem needlessly heavy until the 
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this, of course, to assist in maintaining a 
constant temperature. 

The entire gallery rests on a concrete 
foundation 10 ft. wide, having a maxi- 
mum front hight of 4 ft. 6 in. and a 
minimum hight of 2 feet. 

The concrete head in which the can- 
non is placed completely closes that end 
of the gallery. A narrow drain, extend- 
ing under the tube its entire length, with 
a tapped hole at the bottom of each sec- 
tion, provides an efticient method for 
drainage. 

The buildings near the gallery are pro- 
tected by two barricades near its open 
end, each 10 ft. high and 30 ft. long. A 
back stop 6 ft. high and 9 ft. long, 50 ft. 
from the end of the gallery, prevents 
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to control the quantity of steam flowing 
through them and are inclosed in a tight 
wooden box, approximately 2 ft. 10% in. 
by 3 ft. 7 in. by 5 ft. 5in. The air enters 
this box through a rectangular hole 10x12 
in. in the end of box, also through 
25 round holes 2 in. in diameter. A baffle 
board 12x19'™% in. is set inside the box 
opposite the large opening to distribute 
more evenly the current of air over the 
surface of the radiators. The air leaves 
this warming box through an 1134x30- 
in. opening and is carried upward by 
suitable boxing to a compartment 3 ft. 81% 
in. by 12 in. by 14 ft. 2% in., which con- 
tains the humidifier heads. From there 
it goes through No. 15 doorway in the 
top of gallery, the end of the gallery 
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reason for their immense strength is made 
obvious by due consideration, the argu- 
ments being amply fortified by the ex- 
perience of the bureau. Replacements 
of cannon furnish an important item of 
expense in the disbursements of the 
bureau. 

The charge is fired electrically from the 
observation room and, that the risk of 
charging the cannon may be minimized, 
the charger carries in his pocket the plug 
of a stage switch (this being the only one 
of its kind on the grounds), so that it is 
impossible to complete the circuit until 
he has left the gallery. 

That portion of the first division of the 
gallery which is not in concrete has a 
3-in. covering, consisting of blocks of 
magnesium, asbestos fiber, asbestos ce- 
ment, a layer of 8-oz. duck, and then a 
dryproof roofing and the whole covered 
with a thick coat of graphite paint; all 
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any of the stemming from doing damage. 
The tests are witnessed from the ob- 
servation room, a_ protected position 
about 60 ft. from the gallery. The walls 
of the room are 18 in. thick and the line 
of vision passes through a "4-in. plate 
glass 6 in. wide -and 37 ft. long, and 
is further confined by two external 
guards, each 37 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. 
When humidity tests are run on gas 
and dust gallery No. 1, the apparatus 
is further equipped as follows: To the 
14-in. doorway of section No. 1 is con- 
nected by suitable boxing a Koerting ex- 
hauster of 240,000 cu.ft. of free air 
per hour capacity. No. 15 doorway is 
used as the air inlet and to it are con- 
nected by suitable wooden boxes a com- 
partment that contains steam radiators 
and the humidifiers. Three 38-in. triple- 
column radiators, averaging 310 sq.ft. of 
heating surface, are arranged with valves 


APPARATUS MEASURING RATE OF DETONATION 


being efficiently closed by brattice cloth 
and a paper diaphragm. 


THE BALLISTIC PENDULUM 


The ballistic pendulum is used for the 
purpose of measuring the disruptive force 
of a unit charge of any explosive. The 
unit disruptive force is defined as being 
that force. which is required to swing the 
pendulum through an arc equal to that 
through which it is swung by a charge of 
one-half pound of 40 per cent. nitrogly- 
cerin mixed with the standard absorbents 
required by the bureau. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a 
cylindrical weight in the form of a mor- 
tar, weighing 31,600 lb., suspended on 
knife edges, and a steel cannon mounted 
on a truck which runs on a short track. 
The truck is parallel with the direction of 
the swing of the mortar, and the cannon 
at the time of firing may be placed 1/16 
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of an inch from the muzzle of the mor- 
tar. The mortar is suspended from a 
beam supported by concrete walls 139 in. 
high, 51x120 in. at the base. On top 
of each wall is a base plate anchored to 
the wall. The knife edges rest on bear- 
ing plates placed on top of these base 
plates. Each bearing plate is provided 
with a small groove for the purpose of 
holding oil to lubricate the knife edges 
and to protect them from the weather. 
Each knife edge is 6 in. long and the 
bearing surface is rounded to conform to 
a radius of % of an inch. The mortar 
‘rests on two U-shaped saddles which 
pass through heavy steel castings bolted 
to the beam. The vertical distance from 
the point of the knife edges to the center 
of the trunnions of the mortar is 8934 
inches. 

The cannon used on the truck are sim- 
ilar in size and material to those used in 
gas and dust gallery No. 1. The truck 
consists of four wheels set to a 30-in. 
gage and the track extends about 9 ft. 
from muzzle of mortar to bumper. 

The shot is fired from the first floor of 
building No. 17, about 10 yd. from the 
pendulum, by means of an electric firing 
battery. The man who charges the can- 
non carries a safety plug from a stage 
switch when working and is thus pro- 
tected in the same manner as the charger 
at gas and dust gallery No. 1. 

A recording device is placed at the back 
of the mortar, and is connected to it by 
means of a horizontal rod at the end of 
which is a circular face. A lug inserted 
in the bottom of the mortar directly be- 
low its center of gravity pushes this rod, 
thus transmitting the length of the swing 
to a scale at the other end of the rod. 
By means of a vernier the length of swing 
is recorded to the 1/200th part of an inch. 


TRAUZL LEAD BLocKs 


The Trauzl lead-block test is the 
method adopted by the Fifth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry as stand- 
ard for measuring the unit disruptive 
force of explosives. The unit disruptive 
force of explosives thus tested is defined 
as the force required to enlarge the 
bore hole in the block an amount equiva- 
lent to that produced by 10 grams of 
standard 40 per cent. nitroglycerin dyna- 
mite stemmed with 50. grams of dry 
sand, under standard conditions as pro- 
duced with a tamping device. The result of 
these tests when compared with those of 
the Bichel gage indicates that for explo- 
sives of high detonation the lead block 
is quite accurate, but for slow explosives 
the expansion of the gas is not fast 
enough to make comparative results of 
value, the gases escaping from the bore 
hole in the block rather than taking effect 

- in causing its expansion. 

The lead blocks are cylindrical in 
shape, 200 mm. (7.88 in.) in diameter 
and 200 mm. high. Each has a central 
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cavity, cylindrical in shape, 25 mm. 
(0.988 -in.) in diameter and 125 mm. 


(4.925 in.) deep, in which the charge is 
placed. The blocks are made of de- 
silverized lead of the best quality and as 
nearly as possible under identical con- 
ditions. The charge is placed in the 
cavity and prepared for detonation with 
electric exploder and stemming. No 
yoke is used and no additional attempt is 
made to further confine the charge. The 
bore hole after the explosion is pear 
shaped, the size of the cavity depending 
not only upon the disruptive power of the 
explosive, but also upon its rate of de- 
tonation as described above. The size 
of the bore hole is measured by running 
in water from a burette until the cavity is 
just full. The difference between the 
original size of the cavity and its size 
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bomb has been charged; the other for 
inserting the insulated plug through which 
passes the fuse wire for igniting the 
charge. The bomb is closed with a cap, 
by means of which the chamber may be 
made absolutely air tight. The bomb 


weighs 158 Ib., is 30 in. high with the 


cap on, and is handled to and from the 
immersion vessel by means of a small 
crane. 

The inner receiver is 30% in. deep, 
177% in. inner diameter, and is made of 
1/16-in. sheet copper, nickel plated, and 
strengthened on the outside with bands 
of copper wire. The outer tub is 30 in. 
deep, 21 in. inner diameter, is made of 1- 
in. lumber, and is strengthened with four 
brass hoops on the outside. 

The stirring device consists of a small 
wooden beam connected to a system of 
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after detonation is of course the enlarge- 
ment produced by the explosion. 


THE EXPLOSION CALORIMETER ° 


The explosion calorimeter is designed 
to measure the quantity of heat given off 
by detonation of explosive charges of 100 
grams. The apparatus consists of a calo- 
rimeter bomb, the inner receiver or im- 
mersion vessel and wooden tub, a regis- 
tering thermometer and a hooking frame. 

The bomb is bottle-shaped, of %-in. 
wrought steel, and has a capacity of 30 
liters (31.7 quarts). On opposite sides 
near the top are bored apertures, one for 
the exhaust valve, for obtaining a par- 
tial vacuum, measured by about 10 mm. 
(0.39 in.) of mercury column, after the 


three rings, having a horizontal bearing 
surface, and is operated. vertically by 
means of a worm gear run by an elec- 
tric motor. When the apparatus is put 
together the inner receiver rests on a 
small standard on top of the base of the 
outer tank. The rings of the stirring de- 
vice run between the bomb and the inner 
receiver. The bomb itself rests on a small 
standard placed on the bottom of the in- 
ner cylinder. The apparatus is provided 
with a snugly fitted board cover. 

The rise in temperature of the water 
is read from a Centigrade thermometer 
measuring to the one-hundredth part of a 
degree. The hight of the mercury column 
is read by means of a magnifying 
glass. 
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The bomb is charged from the top, the 
explosive being suspended in the center. 
The caps are then screwed on, the appa- 
ratus set together as above described, 
first, however, exhausting the air to the 
desired degre of rarefication. 

The apparatus is assembled on scales 
before the water is poured in and the 
weight taken, and then it is weighed after 
the receiver is filled with water. By ob- 
taining the weight of the water in this 
way and knowing the temperature, the 
calorific value may be computed. The 
capacity of the.inner receiver is about 
70 liters (74 quarts). The charge is ex- 
ploded by electricity while the water is 
being stirred. By combining the quan- 
tity of heat of the explosive in calories 
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covered by reinforced concrete, and an- 
chored to the ground with eight deadmen. 
By means of electrical connections at 
each end of the tube connected to the 
recording device known as Mettergang’s 
recorder, placed in an adjacent building, 
the interval of time elapsing between de- 
tonation at the two ends of the tube is 
accurately measured on a smoked drum 
revolving with a known peripheral speed. 


In using Such small lengths of explosive | 


as one meter it is obviously essential that 
very minute differences in time be re- 
corded. 
veniently equipped in such a way that 
one one-hundredth part of a millimeter 
may be measured. The drum is 500 mm. 
in circumference and its normal speed is 
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with the specific heats of the products of 
combustion at the proper temperatures 
the maximum temperature of explosion 
may be arrived at. 


RATE OF DETONATION APPARATUS 


This apparatus for measuring the rate 
of detonation is used to determine the 
velocity with which detonation travels 
through a given length of an explosive. 
For this purpose the explosive is placed 
in a long galvanized iron tube 38 mm. 
(1.496 in.) in diameter and 1.22 meters 
(4 ft.) in length and suspended in a pit. 
This pit is 11 ft. deep, 16 ft. in diameter, 
and is provided with a steel-plate casing 
backed by a cushion of sawdust and with 
a heavy cover consisting of large timbers, 


86 revolutions per second. The smallest 
time interval that can be measured, there- 
fore, is 1/4,300,000 sec. The usual length 
of explosive used is one meter and the 
sticks of explosive are, after cutting off 
their ends, placed end to end. 


FLAME-TEST APPARATUS 


The flame-test apparatus was designed 
for measuring the length and duration of 
flame given off by explosives. It con- 
sists essentially of a cannon, a photo- 
graphic instrument and a drum geared for 
high speed, to which a sensitized film may 
be fastened. About 13 ft. from the out- 
side wall of the building in which the 
test. is observed is set the founda- 
tion for the cannon and incasing cylinder 


The recording device is con-. 
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or shell. Set on top of this is a cannon 
identical with the one used’for the gas 
and dust gallery No. 1, the details of 
which are included in the description for 
that apparatus. The shell or cylinder is 
set on top of the concrete and is con- 
centric with the cannon, and is 43 in. in- 
ternal diameter, 20 ft. high, constructed 
of 4%-in. boiler plate in 24 sections and 
made absolutely impenetrable to light on 
the sides and base. Riveted to the shell 
and connecting it with a dark room in an 
adjacent building is a light-excluding con- 
duit of rectangular cross-section, 12 in, 
wide on the inside, horizontal on the bot- 
tom, sloping on the top from a hight at 
the cylinder of 8 ft. 3 in. to 21 in. at the 
inside of the wall of the building. It is 
carefully insulated from light by means 
of oakum packing at the joints in the 
building, and when not in use two small 
steel doors isolate the dark room from the 
light leaking from the top of the shell. A 
vertical slit is cut in the shell 2 in. wide 
and 8 ft. long coincident with the center 
line of the conduit. A vertical plane 
drawn through the center line of the-bore 
hole of the cannon and of this slit, inter- 
sects the center line of the quartz lens, 
the center of the stenopaic slit imme- 
diately in front of the film and the axis 
of the drum on which the film revolves. 
The photographic apparatus consists of a 
shutter; a quartz lens placed in such a 
position as to focus the rays of light, 
including the ultra-violet rays, which are 
those attending extreme heat; a stenopaic 
slit between the lens and the rotary drum, 
76 mm. (3 in.) long and 1.7 mm. (0.057 
in.) wide; a rotary drum 50 cm. (19.68 
in.) in circumference and 10 cm. (3.9 
in.) deep, geared to and driven by a 220- 
volt motor, which is connected to a tacho- 
meter reading in both meters per second 
and revolutions per minute. A maximum 
peripheral speed of the drum of 20 meters 
(65.62 ft.) per second may be obtained. 
The speed is regulated by a rheostat. The 
drum, gears, shutter, lens, stenopaic slit 
and connecting apparatus are inclosed 
in a box which excludes all light, for 
convenience in order that the film may 
be left on the drum in position should the 
operator desire to leave the dark room. 
One hundred grams (0.22 Ib.) of the ex- 
plosive are used in the cannon and the 
firing line extends from the cannon to the 
dark room, from which place the shot is 
fired. The firing line is equipped with a 
stage switch as a precaution. 

With the drum at rest the flame is 
shown on the film as a vertical line of a 
width equal to the stenopaic slit and by 
simple proportion the exact hight of the 
flame may be determined. When the 
drum is in rapid motion of known velocity 
not only the hight of flame but the dura- 
tion may be computed by measuring the 
lateral displacement on the film and 
applying it to the known peripheral 
speed. 
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THE IMPACT MACHINE 


The impact machine is designed to de- 
termine the sensitiveness of an explosive 
to shock. For this purpose a drop ham- 
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standard of the apparatus is about 65 
in. high and 2'4 in. diameter, shrunk into 
a flanged collar which is screwed into the 
base plate at the rear. 


The collar guides 








FLAME-TEST APPARATUS MEASURING DURATION AND HIGHT OF FLAME 


mer is uscd, constructed in such a way 
as to meet the following requirements: 
1. The necessity for having a substantial 
unyielding foundation, of constant tem- 
perature. 2. Minimum friction in the 
guide grooves so as to approximate the 
conditions of a freely falling body. 3. 
Prevention of escape or scattering of the 
explosive when struck by the falling 
weight. 

The apparatus consists essentially of 
the following parts: an endless chain 
working in a vertical path operated by 
electricity and provided with two lugs 
equally spaced; a steel anvil upon which 
the charge of explosive is placed; a steel 
stamp pressing on top of the charge and 
holding it in position; a magnetizing col- 
lar operating freely in vertical guides and 
provided with small jaws in the rear so 
placed that the lugs of the chain engage 
them; a steel weight which operates 
loosely in vertical guides and is drawn by 
the magnetizing collar to determinable 
hights when the machine is in operation; 
a demagnetizing collar which may be set 
at known hights and which is provided 
with a release for the jaws of the first 
collar, and a recording device geared to 
a vertically driven threaded rod which 
sets the demagnetizing device and thus 
determines the hight of fall of the 
weights. 

The apparatus is supported by a con- 
crete pedestal which is set at a convenient 
hight for the operator. The heavy oval- 
shaped steel base of the machine itself is 
anchor-bolted to this pedestal and into 
the base is screwed the anvil on which the 
charge of explosive is placed. The main 
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fallen weight is 71%4 in. high, 1% in. 
in diameter, tapered at the base to a small 
cylinder 3¢ in. high and 3% in. in diame- 
ter, which operates at the center ef the 
anvil. The drop hammer weighs 2000 
grams (4.41 lb.) and moves in loese-fit- 
ting guides which produce a minimum of 


friction. The hammer is dropped from 
varying hights until detonation takes 
place. A maximum safety hight is de- 


termined when five attempts to explode a 
charge fail at that hight, and if five or 
less than five attempts at that hight plus 
one centimeter, (0.39 in.) give at least 
one explosion. 

Care is taken that the anvil and stamp 
are. well cleaned after each teste dhe 
whole apparatus when not in use is cov- 
ered with oil and provided with a hood. 

In order to maintain a uniform tem- 
perature while experimenting, water at a 
temperature of 25 deg. C. (77 deg. F.) 
flows through the anvil. 


THE ExPLOSION BY INFLUENCE TESTS 


For explosion by influence the pit de- 
scribed when detailing the apparatus for 
testing the rate of detonation is used, and 
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are 5¢-in. rods and extend from a plate 
securely fastened to the top of the flanged 
collar at the base of the main standard 
to the plate of the apparatus. The steel 
stamp which transmits the blow of the 


two sticks of each explosive are required. 
The sticks are placed end to end, sepa- 
rated by a certain distance, always a mul- 
tiple of one inch, and the pair suspended 
in a vertical position. The lower stick 
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is detonated. This detonates or fails to 
detonate the other, the action or failure 
to act depending upon the distance be- 
tween the sticks and the sensitiveness of 
the explosive to detonation in _ this 
manner. The maximum distance of ex- 
plosion by influence is established if 
the second stick explodes at that dis- 


‘| 
| 
| 
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IMPACT MACHINE 


tance and fails to explode three times 
at that distance plus one inch. 


RATE OF BURNING OF SLOW EXPLOSIVES 


The test of the rate of burning of 
slow explosives is performed in the 
same pit and the explosive is placed in 
a water pipe having an inside diam- 
eter of 114 in. One end of this pipe is 
closed with a plug, the other end being 
free. The fuse is placed in the free end 
and the explosive burns toward the plug. 
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Insulated annunciator wires are placed 
through the explosive one meter apart 
and the time of burning is indicated by 


sparks on the Mattergang’s_ recorder, 
but the time interval between the 
sparks is taken by means of a stop 
watch, 


Care is taken that the density of the 
explosive is normal. 


BICHEL PRESSURE GAGES 


The Bichel pressure gages are used 
for determining the strength of ex- 
plosives by measuring pressures de- 
veloped in an inclosed space in which 
an escape of generated gases is rendered 
impossible. The apparatus consists of 
a stout steel cylinder which may be made 
absolutely air tight, an air pump and 
proper connections for exhausting the air 
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fuse to an electric firing battery for 
igniting the charge. . A near-vacuum is 
produced by means of an air pump in 
order to more closely approach the con- 
ditions of a tamped charge exploding in 
a bore hole inaccessible to air. When 
the charge is exploded a record is made 
on the indicator card. This 
rapidly ascending curve for quick ex- 
plosives, grading into a shallower curve 
slowly rising for explosives of slow deto- 
nation. When the gases cool, the curve 
merges into a straight line, which in- 
dicates the pressures of the cooled gases 
on the sides of the chamber. 


shows a 


FINDING PRESSURE OF CHARGE 


Since the volume of the chamber is 
nearly. 75 times that of the volume of 
the charge, the pressure of the charge 
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in the cylinder to a pressure of 10 mm. 


of mercury, an insulated plug for pro-- 


viding the means to ignite the charge, a 
valve by means of which the gaseous 
products of combustion may be removed 
for subsequent analysis, an indicator and 
drum, with proper connections, for driv- 
ing it at a known speed. 

The cylinder rests on a solid concrete 
footing at a convenient hight for hand- 


ling. It is 3114 in. long, 1934 in. diame- 
ter, and anchored to the footing. The 
explosion chamber is 19 in. long and 


177% in. diam., having a capacity of ex- 
actly 15 liters (1585 quarts). The cover 
of the cylinder is a heavy piece of steel 
held in place by heavy steel studs and 
nuts and a yoke. 

The charge is placed on a small wire 
tripod, and connections are made with a 


confined in its own volume may also be 
found. Thé cooling influence of the in- 
ner surface upon the gaseous products 
of combustion is a vital point in com- 
puting the pressure developed by an 
explosive. Its effect is eliminated by com- 
paring the pressures obtained in the 
original cylinder with those of a second 
cylinder of a larger capacity into which 
has been inserted one or more steel cyl- 
inders, thus increasing the superficial 
area while keeping the volume constant. 
By comparing the effect of the increased 
cooling surface with the original a curve 
may be plotted which will determine the 
actual pressures developed after the 
elimination of the surface influence. 

The black-powder separator is made 
similar to the separators used in powder 
mills, but of reduced size. 
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Illustrations of First Aid Work 


The illustrations with which this arti- 
cle is accompanied are representations of 
actual work performed in the Bruceton 
mine, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
patient in Fig. 1, is supposed to have 
a compound or open fracture of the arm, 
with bleeding. The first thing to do is 
to raise the forearm so that the elbow 
is bent. Elevating the arm tends to stop 
the bleeding, by decreasing the pressure 
in the veins, and this in itself eases the 
pain. 

The Red Cross tourniquet is being ap- 
plied. This is a simple affair; nothing 
more than a straight and strong piece of 
webbing, which is passed around the arm, 
and which is secured by a clasp, having 
small teeth. When the clasp closes on 
the webbing, a strong spring holds it 
firmly in place. The pressure on the blood 
vessel is attained, as will be seen, by 
placing a small block over the artery 
to be compressed; the artery in this case 
ef which the circulation is to be stopped 
is the “brachial” or main artery of the 
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boards 3 of an inch thick and about 3 
in. wide, are applied to both sides of the 
arm, these boards or splints being padded 
with cotton. 


SPLINTS ARE MADE OF YuccA Woop 


It might here be said that the splints 
preferably used are made of Yucca wood, 
which is brought from California. The 


a fracture is usually relieved by a well 
applied splint. 

The arm is then placed in a flexed posi- 
tion, with the thumb pointing toward the 
nose of the patient, as shown in Fig. 3. 
One point of the triangle is thrown over 
the left shoulder, and the body of the 
bandage is permitted to fall over the 
front of the patient between his stomach 
and his arm. The point which is now 
lowest is folded back over the outside of 
his arm and passed over his right shoul- 
der, and tied to the other point at the 
back of his neck. The third point now 
projects untidily from the end of the 
elbow, and should be folded over and 
pinned so as to secure the elbow in place 
as indicated in Fig. 4. 


FRACTURE: OF THE RIB 


The patient in Fig. 5 has fractured his 
rib. The man on the right is aiding the 
patient to hold up his arms. The patient 
is told to expire or throw out his breath, 
so that his chest will be reduced in girth. 





Fics: 
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arm, which runs in a course correspond- 
ing -to the inside seam of the shirt of 
the patient when in place. : 

The hemorrhage is now stopped, and 
it is necessary to attend to the fracture. 
But first observe how carefully the at- 
tendant on the left is supporting the 
arm of his patient (Fig. 2) with a deft 
placement of his own forearm, so that 
the fracture is not aggravated. At the 
same time, he places his left thumb on 
the bandage to hold it in place while his 
companion applies the pressure. 

The wound is first covered with aseptic 
gauze, to keep infection away, then the 
arm is bandaged to keep the gauze in 
place. 
must be taken not to have it unneces- 
sarily thick where the splints will later 
come. The splints, which consist of 


SHOWING PATIENT WITH COMPOUND FRACTURE 


This bandage is light, and care’ 


wood is soft and easily bent to fit the 
arm, especially when it has not been 
kept in too dry a place. The inside 
splint extends nearly to the ends of the 
fingers, so that the last joints can be 
passed down over the end of the splint, 
if the patient so desires. The splints 
should always be long enough so that 
they will extend well beyond each side 
of the fracture, but, of course, it will 
often happen that the first-aid man will 
find himself unable to find splints of the 
kind here described, in which case he 
will avail himself of any stiff piece of 
wood, whether it fits the arm or not, 
but he will bear in mind that the primary 
consideration is that the splint shall ef- 
fectually span the fracture. After this, 
either triangles or bandages are applied 
to hold the splints in place. The pain of 


Fic. 2. ATTENDANT SUPPORTING FRACTURED ARM OF 
PATIENT 


By this means, the bandage when ap- 
plied will be tight. A wide, or 6-in., 
bandage is used, and the pressure on 
his side keeps his broken bone or bones 
in place. When a man has a fractured 
rib, he instinctively holds his hand over 
the. fracture to prevent the motion which 
results from the inspiration and expira- 
tion of his breath. 


TREATMENT OF FACIAL BURNS 


The patient in Fig. 6 is supposed to be 
the victim of severe facial burns. His 
shirt is opened in front by the attendant 
and tucked into a roll all around his 
neck, so that the bandaging may be made 
to cover every burned part. Very little 
is done to clean the head of the patient. 
If any particles of dirt are seen, they can 
be removed if it can be done without 
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Fic. 3. THE ARM Is PLACED IN A FLEXED Fic. 4. METHOD OF SECURING THE ELBOW 
POSITION IN PLACE 





Fic. 5. ATTENDING A FRACTURED RIB Fic. 6. PATIENT WITH SEVERE FACIAL BURNS 





Fic. 7. DRESSING A SCALP WouND, UsiNG Fic. 8. SHOWING THE USE OF PULMOTOR ON AN 
ONLY EMERGENCY KIT ASPHYXIATED MAN 
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dragging or fingering of the wound. If 
the skin is burned to the clothing, it is 
not dragged off, but cut away with shears. 
Nothing is allowed to come in contact 
with the burn until the gauze is put on, 
and this is done soon, for delay means 
infection and shock. The patient is told 
to close his eyes, if infection has not 
already caused him to close them. 

A large piece of picric-acid gauze is 
moistened either with steam, if that is 
obtainable, or with clean water. This 
should cover the burn completely. As 
the eyes and nose are burned, no holes 
should be left for them to project through 
the dressing. The patient can breath 
through the bandage and_ picric-acid 
gauze without difficulty, and it is es- 
sential, not only for his comfort, but al- 
so for the rapidity of his recovery, and 
for the avoidance of blood poisoning, 
that no portion of the burned cuticle shall 
be subjected to the germs with which the 
atmosphere is everywhere loaded. The 
acid warms the wounds and makes them 
more comfortable. 

Holding a burn before the fire causes 
it to cease its smarting. In a like man- 
ner, picric-acid gauze comforts the wearer 
who is suffering with burns. Moreover, 
Picric acid is aseptic and prevents in- 
fection. Care must be taken, however, 
that the picric acid does not come in 
contact with the uncovered eyeball; 
otherwise it will occasion some distress 
to the patient. 

By throwing one point of triangular 
bandage over the head, the other two 
points can be passed around the neck in 
opposite directions to meet at the back 
and cross so as to keep the first point 
in place. They can then be made to re- 
encircle the neck, and can be tied in 
front. This corpletely protects the 
wearer if the burns do not extend any 
distance toward his breast. 


DRESSING A SCALP WOUND 


Fig. 7 illustrates the use of the Red 
Cross first-aid compress-bandage dress- 
ing on a scalp wound on the right side 
of the head (temple). The compress 
dressing is a 4-in. bandage, with a gauze 
pad of 10 thicknesses sewn in the mid- 
dle, which, when first taken from the 
first-aid packet, is folded in accordion 
pleats, so that when the attendant grasps 
it at either end and pulls, the compress 
remains in the center. Notwithstand- 
ing that his hands may be dirty and un- 
clean, they can do the patient no harm, 
because it is not necessary for his hands 
to touch the wound or the compress it- 
self. The bandage is passed twice around 
the head vertically, then crossed and 
passed around the scalp horizontally, 
over the temples. The attendant is shown 
making the final tie. 

Finally the triangular bandage is 
placed over the head, but the method by 
which this is accomplished is not shown 
in the illustration. Two ends of the tri- 
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angle are carried around the head and 
tied in front. If there is any bleeding, 
you can arrange the knot so that it is 
right over the source of the blood, which 
is oozing from the injured part, and, by 
drawing it tight, you can destroy the cir- 
culation and prevent further bleeding. 


THE USE OF THE PULMOTOR 


Fig. 8 shows an attendant using a 
pulmotor on an asphyxiated man. He 
has set him down sitting with his legs 
straight out before him. A rolled coat is 
laid on the ground a little below where 
his shoulders would come when he is 
laid out at full length.- The erect portion 
of his body is then laid back so that his 
head rests on the ground, and his back is 
curved over the coat. In this manner, by 
bending his body, his throat is made per- 
fectly straight and in the best of shape 
for breathing, real or artificial. 

The tongue is drawn out by a retractor, 
which is a pair of light nippers which 
can be set in place so that-no extra 
pressure has to be placed on them ex- 
cept at the time of application. The re- 
tractor is passed into a gas-tight bag, 
which forms part of the pulmotor, and 
the tongue is held up by holding the 
retractor through the walls of the bag. 
The pulmotor, which, of course, is al- 
ready being held over the face of the 
patient, is now pressed forcibly over the 
nose and mouth, and the valve of the 
pulmotor is opened. The apparatus then 
automatically drives oxygen into the 
lungs of the subject. As soon as his 
lungs are full, the pressure reverses the 
valves in the pulmotor, and then it ex- 
hausts the waste gases, or the unused 
oxygen, from the lungs of the subject. 





National First Aid Meet 


By R. Dawson HALL 


On Tuesday, Oct. 31, the National 
Mine Safety and First-Aid meet was held 
in the Forbes field, Pittsburg. The dem- 
onstration was attended by some 20,000 
people, including President Taft, Secre- 
tary Fisher, Miss Mabel Boardman, Gov- 
ernor John K, Tener and Major Lynch. 
The first part of the program was the 
work of the Red Cross teams, 40 in all 
competing. The uniform of the men 
and their general deportment elicited 
much praise. Seeing that these men have 
been drilled in disconnected centers and 
that the Red Cross Society has not been 
able to provide all the assistance which 
it would have preferred to bestow, the 
work has been phenomenal. 

There is no question but what the time 
was ripe for the work when Doctor 
Shields first took hold of it, and when 
the efficient organization of the Red 
Cross took it up. The 10 events were 
well performed. The enthusiasm of those 
who took part was unquestioned. 

It is permissible, however, to criticize 
some few things, one especially which the 
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teams have been urged continually to 
avoid. Respiration should never be re- 
stored by the Sylvester method when a 
man has badly burned or fractured arms. 
It is pathetic to watch some of the teams 
working badly wounded arms up and 
down in this sort of calisthenic exercise. 
Nor should the subject be allowed to put 
his mouth down on the ground when 
other forms of respiration are used. Just 
think what such a treatment might mean 
to a subject who really had such wounds, 
or had ceased to respire. 

It is wrong to excuse a team by saying 
it is rattled. The men should never get 
confused, for a mine disaster develops 
the disease and only cool men should be 
chosen for first-aid work. The appear- 
ance of the men would be greatly im- 
proved if all, instead of about 90 per 
cent., were taught to deport themselves 
like soldiers, when not attending subjects. 
I would also suggest that all patients be 
placed in similar positions on the mats. 

It seems, however, an ill acknowledg- 
ment of such excellent work to criticize 
what few things were wrongly performed. 
Still more unenviable would it be to pick 
out among so many excellent teams, one 
of superlative merit; the work was not 
to put the burden of choice on anyone 
else. . 

An account of the Bureau of Mines 
demonstration, which followed, must be 
omitted and left for another issue. 


Explosions in Great Britain 

The following is a list of the colliery 
explosions in Great Britain, with the date 
of occurrence and the number killed, that 
have occurred since 1851, involving the 
loss of 100 lives and over: 





RECORD OF ENGLISH EXPLOSIONS 











: Date of No. 

Mine and Situation Explosion Killed 
Cymmer, Glam....... July 15,. 1856 114 
Lund Hill; Yorks... .*. Feb. 19, 1857 189 
2isca, Monmouth.....|.Dec, 1, 1860 142 
Oaks, sYorkss >> eGicns Dec. 12, 1866 361 
Ferndale, Glam......| Nov. 8, 1867 178 
Swaithe Main, Yorks..} Dec. 6, 1875 143 
Blantyre, Lanarks... (| Oct. 22-1877 207 
Haywood Wood, Lan- 

QEKSHeo ns Ka cee Dee June 7, 1878 189 
Risca, Monmouth.....} July 15, 1880 268 
Abercarne, Monmouth.} Sept. 11, 1878 120 
Seaham, Durham... .-. Sept. 8, 1880 164 
Naval Steam, Glam...| Dec. 10, 1880 101 
Clifton Hall, Lanes...} June 18, 1885 Lis 
Llanerch, Monmouth..} Feb. 6, 1890 176 
Park Slip, Glam: 9.-- Aug. 26, 1892 112 
Combs Pit, Yorks....| July 4, 1893 139” 
Albom), Glam eawes .| June 23, 1894 290 
National, Glam...... July 11, 1905 119 
West Stanley, Durham} Feb. 17,.1909 167 
Whitehaven, Cumber- 

landers wear May 11, 1910 136 
IPTetOria, uaICSs mine ee | Dec. 21, 1910 344 








Thus, of 21 explosions in which 100 
or more were killed, three occurred in 
February with 532 deaths; one in May 
with 136 deaths, three in June with 657 
deaths; four in July with 492 deaths; 
one in August with 112 deaths; two in 
September with 432 deaths; one in Oc- 
tober with 207 deaths; one in November 
with 178 deaths; five in December with 
1091 deaths. 
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Explosion in Illinois Mine 


The most serious mine accident that 
ever occurred in Saline county, Illinois, 
took place Monday morning, Oct. 23, in 
O’Gara mine No. 9, at Harrisburg. 
Eight American miners were killed. 

Immediately after the explosion, res- 
cue parties were formed and made 
their way into the mine in an ef- 
fort to save the men who were entombed. 
The rescuers were directed by Superin- 
tendent Morris, of the O’Gara Coal Com- 


pany. Assisting Mr. Morris were Wil- 
liam Johnson, general superintendent, 
and George Morris, assistant superin- 


tendent, of the Saline County Coal Com- 
pany. After encountering serious diffi- 
culties incidental to the noxious fumes 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


It appears that the explo- 
ston mn O'Gara mine No. 


9 at Harrisburg, Ill., was 


caused by the ignition of a 


keg of blasting powder. A 
jurtunate circumstance pre- 
vented a much higher death 
roll. 





a temporary morgue was made ayail- 
able. 

It is fortunate that only about 25 men 
were in that part of the mine where the 
accident occurred, and, aside from the 8 
miners who lost their lives, the others 
either made their way out or were car- 
ried te the surface’ by the rescuers. It 
is reported that about 400 men were at 
work in other parts of the mine and were 
not affected by the explosion or the gases 
that followed. 


PROBABLE CAUSE 


As is usual after a serious accident of 
this kind, a number of theories were ad- 
vanced as to the cause of the explosion. 





O’GARA CoAL CoMPANyY’s No. 9 MINE WHERE EIGHT MEN WERE KILLED 


that followed the explosion, the rescuers 
succeeded in reaching the scene of the 
disaster and, by effective working, brought 
cut a dozen men who were overcome by 
the gases. 

After getting the affected miners to the 
surface, where they were placed under 
the care of doctors, the rescue party re- 
turned to the workings and continued 
their efforts until they reached the North 
entry where they found the bodies of 8 
men who had succumbed to the effects of 
the gases following the explosion. 

The dead were all found in rooms 14, 
15 and 16, in the main North entry. None 
of the victims were disfigured, or se- 


riously burned, but all were found with 
their faces covered—some with their 
hands and others having parts of their 


clothing drawn over their faces in a vain 


effort to keep out the poisonous gases. 
Several members of the rescue party were 
temporarily overcome by the gases, but 
were revived later. 


ABOUT AN HowurR ELAPSED 


It was fully an hour after the explo- 
sion occurred before the rescuers got 
into the rooms where the bodies were 
found. The victims were immediately 
carried to the shaft bottom, and a little 
later taken to the surface where 


‘The firebosses who examined the mine on 


the morning of the accident reported the 
workings free from gas. The company 
officials claim that the mine is not gas- 
ecus and has never been reported as dan- 
gerous. The workings are naturally damp 
so that no great attention was paid to 
moistening the dust. The seam that is 
worked averages over 6 ft. in thickness 
and lies 168 ft. from the surface. 

The investigations seem to indicate that 
the explcsion was caused by a keg of 
blasting powder which was accidentally 
set off. This theory is borne out by the 
statements of the rescuers who claim that 
when they entered the mine and ap- 
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proached the affected district, the powder 
fumes were so heavy that they had great 
diffculty in penetrating to the point of 
origin. If the explosion had been gas or 
dust this condition would hardly have 
been present. 


A FORTUNATE CIRCUMSTANCE 


In connection with this accident, it 
seems to me that fatalities would have 
been considerably heavier if the fumes 
of the powder that exploded had not 
been drawn into the adjacent mine, 
O’Gara No. 4, which was temporarily 
idle. The circumstances were as fol- 
lows: The main North entry, just off 
which the explosion is thought to have 
occurred (in room 15), has an under- 
ground connection with mine No. 4. This 
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latter mine was being ventilated by an 
exhaust fan although no men were at 
work underground. The force of the ex- 
plosion blew out the stopping that con- 
nected the North main in mine No. 9 with 
the workings of No. 4, short-circuiting the 
air and causing the fumes and gases to 
be drawn out through No. 4 mine. The 
ventilator at No. 9 mine was working as 
a blower while No. 4 fan, as _ before 
stated, was exhausting. 

It is quite probablé, if the door con- 
necting the two mines had not been blown 
down, the gases of the explosion would 
have been forced back through No. 9 
mine, suffocating more men. 

State Mine Inspector Rosbottom brought 
out the twisted and misshapen powder 
keg that is alleged to have been the cause 
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of the disaster. This keg ‘will be pre- 
sented as evidence at the coroner’s in- 
quest. A few investigators have ad- 
vanced the belief that the explosion was 
due to gas from mine No. 4 entering mine 
No. 9; however, there appear to be no 
facts to support this belief. The conten- 
tion of the O’Gara people is that a 
lighted lamp was left near the keg of 
powder and in some manner fire from the 
lamp reached the powder, causing it to 
explode. 

Considerable secrecy has been main- 
tained by the O’Gara company in connec- 
tion with this accident. No first-hand 
analysis of the explosion is possible, 
therefore, at the present time. COAL 
AGE will publish the final verdict when 
the facts are made public. 








Explosion Test at Bruceton Mine 


The National Mine Safety Demonstra- 
tion inaugurated and carried to a suc- 
cessful culmination under the auspices of 
the United- States Bureau of Mines, 
American National Red Cross and the 
Pittsburg Coal Operators’ Association, 
this week at Pittsburg, reflects great credit 
on the promulgators of the movement. 
The results proved that the effort was ap- 
preciated by the great body of mining in- 
terests in this country. No larger or 
more representative gathering of mining 
men has ever been called together than 
that which assembled at Pittsburg, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Oct. 30 and 31, to 
witness and take part in this first great 
national demonstration. 

The readers of CoAL AGE are already 
familiar with the large amount of pre- 
liminary work that was required and has 
been so wisely executed during the past 
two years following the terrible mine dis- 
asters of 1906 in France, Japan and es- 
pecially in West Virginia. There was 
need of wise enactment of law that could 
only be accomplished by the united efforts 
and action of the various mining inter- 
ests represented in the large engineering 
and mining societies, institutes and con- 
gresses of the country. Suffice it to say 
this preliminary work has been done 
wisely and today the Federal Bureau of 
Mines is the child of these codperative 
interests, born in the hour of necessity 
and now rapidly attaining its majority and 
proving its worth by its wisdom and ac- 
tivity. In spite of some little adverse 
criticism coming naturally as the result 
of the division of work that must always 
follow the inauguration of any new de- 
partment or bureau in either national or 
State governments, the Bureau of Mines 
has quietly performed its work and is 
rapidly gaining the confidence and co- 
operation of all classes of mining men 
and mining interests from the engineer 
and operator to the miner. COAL AGE 
does not hesitate to earnestly commend 


By eleaBeard 


After some delay the 


mine was fired by an explo- 


sion of coal dust resulting 


from blownout shots. 





the work of the bureau to its many read- 
ers and asks of them the most hearty co- 
operation and support, which we feel is 
already being cordially given. 

One of the main features of the pres- 
ent demonstration was a dust explosion in 
the experimental mine now leased by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines from the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company for the purpose of 
making its investigations of mine con- 
ditions more real, and for keeping in 
touch with actual practice. This mine is 
located at Bruceton, about 13 miles from 
Pittsburg. Before the Government could 
enter into or become a party to this con- 
tract or lease, it was necessary for Con- 
gress to pass an enactment with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
which was done shortly after the creation 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines. The 
act of Congress, we understand, carried 
an appropriation of $450,000, which was 
thus placed at the command of the newly 
created bureau, for its allotment to 
the various branches of the 
now in its charge. Through this allot- 
ment by the Bureau of Mines, we believe 


a fund of $65,000 became available for. 


the equipment and work of the experi- 
mental mine at Bruceton. 

Availing itself of the generous offer 
and the hearty cooperation of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company, the Mining Bureau 
was not slow to contract for the lease 


work ° 


for one year of the tract of coal at 
Bruceton where the present experimental 
mine was opened about August, or Sep- 
tember, 1910. The Government cannot 
enter a contract for a period of time 
greater than one year; but the Bureau of 
Mines, we understand, has been assured 
verbally of the willingness of the 
Pittsburg Coal Company to extend its 
lease of the mine at the expiration of the 
time named, should an extension be de- 
sired by the bureau. 

By the terms of the agreement, the mine 
was opened according to plans approved 
by the Pittsburg Coal Company. This 
was necessary in order that the coal com- 
pany might operate the mine for its own 
purposes at any later time when the bu- 
reau might wish to abandon its investi- 
gations along this line. During the pe- 
riod of practically twelve months in which 
the bureau has been pushing its work of 
investigation at Bruceton, the mine has 
been opened, the necessary surface build- 
ings erected, much concrete masonry put 
in at the drift mouth and in portions of 
the mine entries where it was necessary 
to establish recording stations for hold- 
ing the various instruments used to in- 
dictate the pressures, velocities, tempera- 
tures, etc., resulting from a mine ex- 
plosion. In this period of twelve months 
the main entry and air course have been 
driven practically 750 ft. into the hill. 


VENTILATION OF THE MINE 


Ventilation was at first secured by the 
erection of’a small Sirocco fan, 36 in. 
in diameter and 20 in. wide, at a point 
near the mouth of the drift air-course. 
This fan furnished an air-current of 
about 4000 cu.ft. per minute; its position, 
however, was later changed to better suit 
the purpose of the tests, to its present 
position in the mouth of the steel tubes 
or second opening. In this latter posi- 
tion, the fan is run as a blower. The air- 
current is taken in through the steel tubes 
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and conducted to the last crosscut be- 
tween the drift entry and air course, 
about 60 ft. from the face of these en- 
tries. 


LOCATION OF SHOTS TO EXPLODE MINE 


It was in the face of this drift head- 
ing that the shots were located, which 
were, by their explosion, to fire the dust 
that was scattered on shelves arranged 
along the ribs the entire length of the 
entry or drift. These holes were bored 
straight into the face of the solid coal, 
from 3 to 4 ft. in depth. Each hole had 
a diameter sufficient to contain a piece 
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well adapted for the purpose in view. In 
order to insure the success of the demon- 
stration that took place Oct. 30, a trial 
explosion was arranged for Tuesday, 
Oct. 24. The results of this trial ex- 
ceeded all the expectations of those in 
charge and served as a guide for future 
experiments. The roar of the explosion 


and the accompanying blast of flame is- 


suing from the mine openings was de- 
scribed by those who witnessed the ex- 
periment as terrific. After this trial the 
mine was again put in order and pre- 
pared for the later demonstration. 


INSPECTION OF THE MINE 


Previous to the explosion the visitors 
were allowed to pass through the mine, 
entering at the drift mouth and passing 
in through the main heading, which was 
the return airway, to the face and then 
out along the intake airway and through 
the steel tube to the surface. It is esti- 
mated that. 1231 persons entered and 
inspected the interior of the mine. 

It had been expected that only those 
directly interested in and acquainted 
with mines would go underground, but 
in compliance with the popular desire 
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of 1%-in. iron pipe, which was closed 
at one end with a wooden plug and 
filled with about 2 lb. of black blasting 
powder and inserted into the hole bored 
in the coal after which the hole was 
tamped with 6 in. of clay. An electric 
fuse was used to fire the charge. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
prove or disprove the theory that sim- 
ple coal dust in a finely divided state 
would explode under certain favorable 
conditions without any gas being present. 
The mine at Bruceton was entirely free 
from gas, none having been found in the 
frequent careful tests that were made to 
discover gas. The mine was therefore 


A Dust ExPLOsION DEMONSTRATED 


Little, if any, change was made in the 
amount of dust used and the charge of 
powder required to produce its explosion; 
these amounts had been well calculated 
in the first trial experiment. About ™% ton 
of dust was used in the entire length of 
entries, or an average of 1 Ib. of dust per. 
lineal foot of entry in the main drift, and 
4 |b. per lineal foot in a portion of the 
intake airway. This dust is to be pre- 
pared at the mine by crushing and grind- 
ing the coal and passing the same 
through a 100-mesh screen. The result 
is a fine impalpable powder that is 
readily blown from the shelves on which 
it is placed, by the force of the blast. 


to see all there was to be seen, no one 
was denied* entrance. This inspection of 
the workings exhausted much valuable 
time and it was long after the time set 
for the explosion when the first attempt 
was made to fire the mine. 


PREPARING FOR THE BLAST 


After everyone had returned to the 
surface and before the blast could be 
fired, it was necessary to remove the 
line of incandescent lamps that were 
used to light the entries, and to make 
the electric connections at the face of the 
heading. When this was done, the first 
attempt was made to explode the mine, 
shortly before 5 o’clock. Three pistol 
shots were fired, announcing that all was 
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in readiness and that the explosion 
would soon take place. A small six- or 
cight-volt blasting battery was used, but 
the blast failed to explode. The officials 
in charge were wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand the reason for the failure. No 
time was to be lost, however, and after 
a hurried consultation, the wires were 
disconnected and men sent into the mine 
to ascertain the cause, and, if possible, 
remedy the trouble. 


THE SECOND ATTEMPT FAILED 


A half-hour later, three pistol shots told 
the waiting throng that all was ready for 
a second trial. The expectancy of the 
next few moments can better be imagined 
than described. The gathering darkness 
and the drizzling rain, which had been 
falling during the afternoon, added much 
tc. the unpleasantness and the vexation 
caused when this second attempt to ex- 
plode the mine failed. 

It was now 5:30 p.m.; the squad of 
rescue men who had been anxiously 
waiting for over two hours to take their 
part in the demonstration and enter the 
mine immediately after the explosion, 
were now sent back to their car. Many 
others gave up in despair and returned 
to the station, believing there would be 
no further attempt made by the officials 
to carry out the program. A _ large 
number of the waiting throng, however, 
still remained, possessed with what seem- 
ed to be a forlorn hope that they would 
yet experience the reward of their pa- 
tience and witness the longed-for ex- 
plosion at the mine. In the meantime, 
the determination of the officials grew 
with the fast-coming darkness. A new 
line of wire was run into the mine and 
connection made with the lead wires of 
the fuse at the head of the entries. 
When this was done the full voltage of 
the electric-light circuit (110 volts) was 
turned on. 
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flame, first from the main-drift mouth and 
a second later from the steel iube at 
the second opening. This was accom- 
panied with the sharp rattle of the man- 
hole doors of the steel tube as they were 
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wise about 50 ft. on each side of the 
opening and reached an estimated hight 
of 100 ft. in the air, rolling backward 
from the tunnels in such volume and 
fury as to thoroughly alarm the crowd of 
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CROSS-SECTIONS AT THE GOVERNMENT MINE, BRUCETON, PENN. 


TIMBERED MINE ENTRY 


THE EXPLOSION 


The effect was magical. The air was 
suddenly rent with a thunderous roar and 
the heavens illuminated with a fiery glare 
that for a few moments sent terror to the 
hearts of those still waiting on the hill- 
side. Practically simultaneously with the 
roar underground there was a burst of 


CONCRETE MINE GALLERY 


successively blown open by the force of 
the blast, the sound much resembling the 
roll of a drum. 


The scene, with its surroundings of tall 
forest trees, the deep ravine and the 
hillside, was spectacular in the extreme. 
The flame bursting from the mouth of the 
two openings of the mine spread side- 
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spectators on the hillside above. These 


observers fled precipitately in all direc- 
tions. The explosion lasted but a few 
seconds, however, and all was again 
wrapped in darkness now blacker than be- 
fore, owing to the dense volumes of 
smoke that poured from the mine open- 
ings. The flame in many places had 
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ignited dead leaves of the tall trees, 
which, but for their wet condition, might 
have caused a more serious conflagration. 
The air for a brief period of time was 
filled with falling débris, soot and_burn- 
ing leaves. A mine car containing some 
500 Ib. of gravel, standing about 40 ft. 
in front of and in line with the mine 
drift, was blown nearly 200 ft. across the 
ravine, while another car loaded with 
rock was moved some 20 ft. and turned 
partly around. The event was certainly 
an important object lesson that cannot 
but prove of lasting benefit to all who 
were privileged to witness the scene. The 
Bureau of Mines is to be congratulated 
on the result of this part of the first 
national safety exhibit. 


Motors Shielded Against Gas 


Legal rules in some countries require 
that electric motors installed in gaseous 
mines shall be constructed or mounted so 
that the sparks which they may produce 
will not cause explosion. 

A requirement that the construction of 
the motor shall afford protection against 
gas does: not mean that it shall prevent 





ignition of such gas as may be inside 
the motor, for that would be a condition 
impossible to satisfy. Although the mo- 
tor be completely inclosed, the shaft 
emerges from the frame, and consequent- 
ly it is impossible absolutely to prevent 
gas from penetrating to the interior. The 
real requirement, therefore, is that in 
case an explosion occurs inside, it shall 
not be propagated to the outside. 

As regards the protection of motors 
against gas, great importance may be at- 
tached to the experiments which took 
place from 1903 to 1905 in the mines of 
Gelsenkirchen under the auspices of the 
Association of Mining Interests of the 
district of Dortmund, Germany, at the ex- 
pense of the mining fund of Westphalia 
in codperation with various manufactur- 
ing companies, and under the direction of 
the assessor of mines, Mr. Beyling. These 
experiments showed that there existed 
two methods of constructing motors 





Note—From L’Echo des Mines et de la 
Metallurgie, Paris. 
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guarded against gas. These two methods 
have been employed with success. 


THE Two METHODS 


The first method consists in completely 
armoring the motor and constructing it so 
solidly that it will resist the pressure in 
case an explosion occurs inside of it. Fig. 
1 represents a motor of this: sort com- 
pletely armored. 

The second method is to let the gases 
of the explosion issue, but so to cool 
them that they cannot carry the fire to 
the surrounding atmosphere. For this 
purpose is provided a casing for the mo- 
tor with protecting rings composed of 
numerous annular pieces of sheet. metal 
placed about half a millimeter apart. 
The explosion gases pass radially 
through the rings and are so cooled by the 
surfaces of the plates, that it is impos- 
sible for them to communicate the fire 
to the surrounding atmosphere. The ef- 
fect is analogous to that of the wire 
gauze in the Davy safety lamp. 

The frame with its rings and sheet- 
metal sheathing entirely surrounds either 
the whole motor, Fig. 2, or only those 
parts where sparks may be produced dur- 
ing service. In the latter case, where half 
armored or open motors are used, the 
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GAS COOLING CASE 


air and gases can freely circulate. Sim- 
ply the collector rings or commutators are 
inciosed in a box with a protective ring. 

As has been shown by the experiments 
above mentioned, the safety rings ought 
to be constructed with great care, since if 
the uncooled gas escapes at but a single 
point, the safety arrangement will prove 
unavailing. The same danger would ex- 
ist where there was some grounding in 
the frame of the motor. 

It is highly important that motors in- 
tended for gassy mines shall, before de- 
livery, be tested.most carefully under all 
the conditions to which they will be sub- 
jected after installation. 








Be careful not to oppose respiration 
on the part of an asphyxiated person 
ahout, to recover under treatment. Do 
not compress his lungs when he desires 
to inflate them. If the respirations are 
long apart, carefully continue the bel- 
lows-blowing action between natural res- 
pirations. 
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First Aid in Accidents 


The following is a timely excerpt from 
the circular No. 110, on, “First Aid to the 
Injured,” issued by Johnson & Johnson: 

The greatest danger to wounds from 
accidents is due to contamination with 
foreign substances, not always visible, 
but far reaching in effect. Certain in- 
visible irritating matter (germs) quickly 
find lodgment in any wound by trans- 
ference from the air, the clothing, the 
skin; in fact, from anything that may 
come in contact with it. In consequence 
of such contamination, blood poisoning, 
gangrene, inflammation, fever, erysipelas 
and a train of complications are liable 
to follow any wound. 

Small scratches and pricks, when not 
properly cared for, may result in inflam- 
mation and the formation of gatherings 
or abscesses, which will disable a per- 
son for a considerable time or cause 
the loss of a limb or even endanger life 
itself. 

The necessity and value of prompt and 
efficient first aid in injuries needs no 
comment. During the war with Spain, in 
the Philippine campaigns and in the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war it has been established 
that, by the prompt application of first- 
aid dressings, the loss of life and limb 
has been reduced to the lowest ratio in 
the whole history of warfare. 

The modern practice of surgery re- 
quires that the dressings applied to a 
wound shall not only look clean, but shall 
be surgically clean (that is, aseptic), 
free from surgical dirt. 

The application of the principles in- 
volved, has saved many an idle day, 
soothed untold suffering and even saved 
millions of lives. From the surgeon’s 
standpoint, a piece of spotless linen may 
be a filthy rag; he does not judge from 
the looks but by his knowledge of the 
effects. 








Watering Dusty Entries 


A recent English invention for water- 
ing dusty roads in coal mines is de- 
scribed as follows: A tub or tank is 
mounted on an ordinary mine-car frame 
in such a way as to leave, below the tank 
and above the frame, an open space, in 
which revolves an iron saucer-shaped disk 
with four vanes across its face. This 
disk or turbine rotates rapidly in a hor- 
izontal plane through the action of an 
endless chain driven by the wheels of the 
mine car. Water flows through a valve 
in the bottom of the tank, onto the tur- 
bine wheel below, and by its rotation is 
spread outward and upward, the flow be- 
ing regulated by the valve. This latter 
may be of either the lever or screw type, 
the former permitting more rapid ad- 
justment. The turbine wheel may be 
thrown out of gear at will by a lever 
which is controlled by the man in charge. 
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A miner recently lost his life from suf- 
focation by natural gases. He went past 
a fence and past a danger sign into a 
drift, which he knew contained inflam- 
mable gas, in order to obtain a shovel 
which had been left in the drift several 
days before. The lesson is clear. 


Remember that a little dirt adhering 
to electric mine machinery, a loose termi- 
nal wire, a poorly covered joint or care- 
less cable insulation has often caused, 
and may at any moment cause, death. 
Careful investigations have shown that 
most mine accidents, due to electricity, 
are the result of want of care. 


When the different coal-mining States 
demand an oral and written examination 
of all mine foremen, and issue certificates 
to the same before they are allowed to 
hold positions, and when the State dele- 
gates certain police powers to men who 
successfully pass such examinations, then 
and not until then will the mine laws 
be enforced, the death rate materially re- 
duced and property conserved. 


According to official reports more than 
half of the deaths due to the underground 
accidents in the Nottingham section of 
England are caused by falling roof; and 
this after every effort has been made to 
secure systematic timbering. The various 
causes of fatalities in coal mines are 
stated to be in about the following per- 
centages: Falls of roof, 57.8; haulage, 
22.6; shafts, 8.8; other causes, 10.8. 


When about to institute first-aid in- 
struction work in a colliery, let the first 
class consist of the bosses, superinten- 
dents and the heads of departments; then 
form classes among the miners. In this 
way all classes of employees will come 
in touch with the work, and in case of 
serious accident there will be a better 
understanding and more cordial codépera- 
tion among such men as may happen to 
be in the mine at the time the accident 
occurs. 


A competent impartial State Mining 
Board, free from politics and composed 
of the most competent of specialists, 
would do much to prevent accidents, save 
life and conserve natural resources. To 
such a board the law should compel all 
companies to submit their plans as to 
surface buildings, underground workings, 
methods of mining and plan of ventila- 
tion before mining operations could be- 
gin. Such a board should be invested 
with the power to reject or approve plans 


submitted to them; thus only such plans 
as meet the approval of the highest min- 
ing authorities of the State could be 
adopted. 


One English writer, in explaining what 
action should be taken after an explo- 
sion occurs, advised among other things 
that the manager place a notice board in 
a conspicuous position near the top of the 
shaft with the following cautions: ‘‘Real 
courage does not consist of being care- 
less of danger, but of being quick to face 
and disarm it.” ‘Courage without cau- 
tion is dangerous; caution without cour- 
age is contemptible.” Would it not be 
worth while to place such a cautionary 
signboard in some prominent position 
near the shaft at once without waiting 
for an accident to occur. Hundreds of 
miners have been killed through exercis- 
ing courage without caution. 


It has been demonstrated that sparks 
will pass between carbon dust, immersed 
in oil, under pressure of 50 volts, prov- 
ing that in electrical pressure between 
metal terminals, the carbon dust which 
collects forins chains, so that the elec- 
tricity passes easily from the one to the 
other. Where metal terminals are ex- 
posed, dust held in suspension is gradu- 
ally deposited, and will be sufficient to 
establish a short circuit. Assuming a 
short circuit caused by.coal dust at the 
terminals, and a cloud of dust caused by 
a traveling trip of cars, Professor 
Thornton, an electrical expert, concludes 
it will probably be sufficient to start firing 
along the roof and perhaps cause an ex- 
plosion. 


The inquiry into the disaster at the 
Maypole colliery in Lancashire, England, 
disclosed an apparent lack of any 
definite line of action to be followed by 
the firemen and shot lighters when they 
found parts of the mine dangerously af- 
fected by emissions of firedamp, a con- 
dition that must arise from time to time 
in gassy mines, however skilfully the 
ventilation may be applied. For this rea- 
son the commissioners concluded: “An 
important lesson to be learned from the 
disaster seems to us to be that an en- 
deavor should be made in mines which 
make firedamp freely, to fix, if practi- 
cable, some standard of ventilation, with 
the object of lessening both the respon- 
sibility and discretion of the under offi- 
Cialis 


Mine accidents usually occur at the 
working faces, which are generally. re- 
mote from the mine hospital. In such 


cases, to save time, it has been suggested 
that a stretcher be made at the face with 
materials usually found there, such as 
coats, overcoats or a pair of grain bags, 
which are commonly used by miners to 
carry explosives into the mine, and a pair 
of rails, drills or pipes about 6 ft. long. 
In case the coats are available, they 
should be buttoned then turned inside 
out. Insert the rails or drills lengthwise 
into the sleeves, thus forming a com- 
fortable stretcher. In case grain bags are 
used, both corners of the bottom should 
be cut off so as to permit the improvised 
handles to pass through. The bags placed 
lengthwise will make a good stretcher. 


In organizing the rescue station at the 
Kleophas mine, in Upper Silesia, the 
management has arranged that, both night 
and day, six fully qualified men are al- 
ways at the surface, and ready for im- 
mediate action. Of the three parties of 
six men each, the first is employed on 
the day shift on the surface, the second 
on the day shift in the mine, and the 
third on the night shift on the surface. © 
The parties regularly change shifts and 
work both on the surface and under- 
ground. In this way they do not lose 
their knowledge of underground work. 
For rescue work to be most effective, 
there should always be a corps “ready 
at call” on the surface. This arrange- 
ment of shifts should be observed by all. 
If all the men were below they would be 
helpless in case of disaster. 


At the conclusion of the inquiry into 
the Whitehaven explosion (Cumberland, 
Eng.), the jury recommended: “That 
the finding of gas in working places 
should be more generally noted and re- 
ported in writing; that the ventilation be 
more adequate; that a system of water- 
ing the main roads by means of a spray 
be brought into operation; that a special 
rule be made providing that no lighted 
lamp should be placed on the ground 
of the working place while the mining 
of coal is being proceeded with; that 
workmen on being given their working 
lamps should be supplied with a tally 
having numbers corresponding with those 
of the lamps; that the doors of the re- 
turn airways should have special keys 
provided for the opening of the doors 
on the return side of the airway; that 
special attention should be given to train- 
ing in ambulance work and necessary ap- 
pliances; that strict observance of the 
special rules should be enforced on all 
workmen and officials.” 
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The Pittsburg Arsenal 


It appears a fitting time, now that so 
many mining men are gathered at the 
National Mine Safety Demonstration, to 
call attention to the undesirable quarters 
in which the Bureau of Mines performs 
its valuable work, and to express the fear 
that the significance of the bureau may 
be lost sight of by ourselves and our 
foreign visitors when we and they view 
the bare and meager buildings with which 
the operations of the bureau are sur- 
rounded. 

Compared: with our university and col- 
lege buildings, with the offices of our 
larger corporations, with, one might add, 
the high-school buildings of our larger 
towns, the arsenal at Pittsburg, the home 


of our Bureau of Mines, looks squalid — 


and commonplace. 

There are questioners 
whether universities and colleges, 
which teach the civil, mining and me- 


who wonder 
our 


chanical arts, do well to surround them- 
selves with so much grandeur, training 
the young man to associate his profession 
with a luxury, with which in practice he 
must almost invariably dispense. This 
contrast results in his disillusionment and 
renders him, in a degree, at least, unfit 
for the vicissitudes of life he must later 
experience. But while this argument has 
a certain degree of truth for the raw pro- 
duct passing the collegiate mill, it can- 
not have for the finished product, mel- 
lowed by practical training and experi- 
enced hardship, such as finds home for 
research in the Bureau of Mines. 
Uninviting indeed are the gloomy build- 
ings offered as laboratories and offices to 
these engineers whose salaries are not 
so large as will compensate them for the 
Will 
an uninviting home for the bureau on an 


inconveniences they must endure. 


inferior street in an unfrequented part of 
the city, away from library and _ tech- 
nical school, do the work that would be 
done, and enlist the men who would be 
enlisted if the investigations were carried 
on amid pleasanter surroundings ? 

It is true the lines of endeavor of the 
earnest men of the bureau are laid toward 


the accomplishment of more and more re- 
search in return for the penurious gifts of 
a nation, which is but tardily responsive 
to the needs of the work and the excell- 
ence of the results already obtained. Other 
bureaus, which have deserved no more 
from the public, have had magnificently 
appointed headquarters constructed for 
them. The nation should do no less for 
the Bureau of Mines, constructing a 
wing or central building for immediate 
needs only, and paying attention to the 
architectural possibilities of future addi- 
tions. The plant should be located where 
it will be an adornment to Pittsburg, and 
a complement to its present dedications 
the general 
public and ready of access to the valu- 


to knowledge, visible to 


able technical library stored within the 
walls of the Carnegie Institute. 








The Laws of Safety 


The codes of mining laws are the mon- 
uments of our care for life. 
defective; some 
alined with present knowledge; 
what they are, what they are not, is due 
to the operator and the miner in all States 
where mining is an important industry. 
True it is that both parties attack cer- 


Some are 
are reasonably well 


our 


tain provisions as too onerous to one 
class or another, but if the proposed en- 
actment is well grounded, the sentiment 
of the unprotesting carries the provision 
through. Although the general sentimeft 
of the operators and miners is for safety, 
we sometimes feel abashed at the nar- 
row arguments for laxity urged by the 
few. 
sal that safety must ever hold first place. 

This feeling was abundantly evidenced 
in the recent meet at Pittsburg. Operators 
and squads of men came from all over 
the United States to study safety and 
to exemplify it, willing to travel further 
to obtain such knowledge than they have 
so far shown themselves willing to travel 
for a broadening of their economic train- 
ing. We cannot but feel proud that the 
knowledge which means money is less 
appreciated than the knowledge which 
means life. 


The impulse is well nigh univer- 
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The laws of each State are the laws 
framed by the mining industry. It made 
them, passed them and, as a whole, ap- 
proves them, while they in turn approve 
the industry. These same laws have been 
created in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. The mining fraternity does not 
regard them as mere enactments, brist- 
ling with penalties, nor as disagree- 
able restraints, but rather as the outcome 
of the industry’s better self. It is to 
be hoped ever that the law will be ful- 
filled, not in ‘“‘the letter that killeth, but 


in the spirit that giveth life.” 


The Scranton Mine Cave 


Commission 
There is a natural regret that the 
Scranton mine-cave commission and the 
engineers it engaged came to no start- 
lingly new conclusions and gave no molli- 
fying assurances to the public that se- 
curity and absolute roof support could 
be obtained at smali cost. 

But it is no small misfortune when a 
city of 130,000 inhabitants, with build- 
ings of great artistic merit (for indeed 
which 
beauty are seidom excelled) 


Scranton has some for pure 
rests upon 
a tottering series or crumbing walls, ag- 
gregating Over 65 ft. in hight, and so ar- 
ranged that the full strength of these is 
not obtained; walls that are yet to be 
removed wherever possible and for which 
no provision for replacement has been 
hitherto considered. 

So sore an ill can be assuaged by no 
inexpensive cure-all. The city owes the 
commission a debt for bluntly acknowl- 
edging ihe magnitude of the peril and 
for urging on ithe citizens and operating 
companies that they provide adequate 
means, at the needful expense, for the 
prolongation of the life of the city they 
live in. It would have been crimins: for 
the engineers hoping to mollify the puv- 
lic and the coal companies to have made 
an evasive or inadequate recommenda- 
tion and a report filled with weakling 
deceits. 

The hope of a gratifying report might 
have been held out, had the structure 
been in the form of a dome or an arch. 
Then the load could have been carried 
to certain limited areas, and fracture 
might have been prevented by provisions 
against excessive settlement at the in- 
closing walls or wall-like piers on which 
the dome or arch, respectively, rested. 


Or again, had the measures been, as they 
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are in the case considered, relatively flat, 
and had, as is not the case, but one bed 
of coal been worked, then any attempt of 
the structure to fail as a beam, would 
have been prevented by the thrusts or 
horizontal pressures set up by the bind- 
ing of the strata overlying the coal as 
they endeavored to crowd into the space 
between the supports. These thrusts, 
combined with downward loading, would 
create surfaces of pressure whereby the 
flat roof would be transformed into dy- 
namic semblance to an arch or dome and 
the 
ternal falls would probably create a real 
culvert or cupola with filled spandrels. 


internal strains with resultant in- 


Such a roof might settle in one large 
area, aS a vast unit, making the bulk of 
the city safe, even had the very supports 
of the arch been cautiously removed, 
providing care had been taken to secure 
the arch in position against side pres- 
sure, for though the thrusts in an arch, 
when it is high, are not considerable or 
large compared with the vertical loading, 
yet it is important that they be taken 
care of, for a structure of that kind, 
when it spreads at the supports is con- 
siderably weakened. 

But with several beds worked and with 
intervals between the beds thin, the re- 
sult can only be a series of superposed 
arches too shallow for self-sustenance, 
and for which there is no cure but filling, 
complete or The method, 
proposed by the commission, is to pro- 
vide a ceries of flushed foundations at 


incomplete. 


the corners of city blocks, which will 
provide for the support of whole con- 
geries of buildings, which, when shrink- 
age comes, will involve them altogether 
and let them down without mutual strain. 

These blocks of buildings 
foundations spaced like those of the Eif- 


will have 
fel tower and in a dynamic sense, will 
rest as if on a series of arches para- 
bolically curved in three dimensions, as 
in that unique structure, yet with all the 
curves concave as viewed from below. 
The arches will be not the.less truly en- 
titled to that name, because they may 
happen not to be so shaped. They may 
continue to stand up like flat arches, such 
as are commonly used to span house 
openings, or they may *,eak up and re- 
shape themselves into the forms of 
quasi-Roman, or of quasi-ellipsoidal 
spans. 

That it is better to support the street 


corners than the blocks themselves (un- 
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less indeed the filling is almost contin- 
uous) is seen when one reflects that one 
flushed pillar may shrink more than an- 
other and the strains resulting from the 
shrinkage would be likely to rend an 
overlying building, wall from wall. 

The suggestion of filling the Dunmore 
beds is not unreasonable. It must be re- 
membered that they are thin, none, over 
eny large area, exceeding 4 ft., and a 
great deal of rock will need shooting in 
any-event for gangways and chamber- 
ways, and where the roof is weak, there 
may be more roof fall than there is room 
The rock in the 
anthracite region is peculiar in that it 


adequate for stowage. 


stands air well and when piled in chocks, 
its first set under the final load 
last. 


is its 
There is no further settling as a 
result of its disintegration, or of the de- 
terioration of the surfaces on which it 
rests. 








The Value of Scrap 

Many mine managers have the price of 
a coveted and necessary piece of equip- 
ment lying around their property in the 
form of scrap. The wornout car wheels 
and axles, gears, chain links and sprock- 
ets, old rails, old pipe, old rope and all 
the sundry discarded irons and castings 
which so generously bestrew the ground 
around some collieries, often represent a 
tidy sum of money. 

Such accumulations of useless and dis- 
carded material are, moreover, apt to im- 
part an appearance of disorder and an 
impression of waste quite out of propor- 
tion to: the expense involved in system- 
atically disposing of them. The stranger, 
be he merely an inquisitive visitor or the 
company’s largest stockholder, judges, to . 
is al- 
ways well to avoid the appearance ef evil. 


a great extent, by externals. It 


Scrap, left at random about a plant, has 
a decidedly negative value; it is worth a 
good deal to be rid of it. 

It may be that the things which go to 
make up the colliery junk heap are 
looked upon by a wary and acquisitive 
foreman as possible saviors in some time 
of need, but any such expected value is 
seldom realized. When the emergency 
arises, it usually develops that nothing in 
ail the varied assortment will quite fill 
the bill. 


scrap. decidedly another. 


Repair parts are one thing and 
The former 
should be sound and serviceable, care- 
fully stored and cared for. The latter is 
worth, perhaps, half a cent per pound. 
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To Encourage, Assist, and Ins truct yp Boas Dreier for Firebosses, Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully— 
Answered And Fully Explained 





Interesting Questions 


To PREVENT ACCIDENT, LOADING COAL 


Ques.—A large percentage of mine ac- 
cidents is caused hy miners persisting 
in loading coal where the roof is unsafe. 
What rule would you adopt to prevent 
this condition and reduce the number of 
accidents therefrom ? 


Ans.—An invariable rule should be 
adopted that no coal shall be loaded at 
the face until after the miner has care- 
fully examined the roof and coal face, 
in his place, and either taken down or 
timbered securely all loose coal, slate 
or rock. This rule can generally be en- 
forced by the penalty of a lost turn if 
the rule is violated. Every miner should 
be held responsible for the timbering of 
his own place; and the mine foreman 
and his assistants should see that such 
timbering is properly and promptly done. 


SAFETY IN BLASTING IN MINES 


Ques.—Describe briefly the compara- 
tive merits of firing shots in mines by 
means of fuel, squibs and electricity, in 
respect to safety. 


Ans.—When shots are fired by the 
common single-tape or double-tape fuse 
the length of the fuse can be regulated 
so as to give the person who fires the 
shot plenty of time to retire to a place 
of safety. This cannot be done in the 
use of squibs. 

Indeed when squibs are used, the miner 
is often tempted to break off or shorten 
the end of the match of the squib, or un- 
twist the end so as to hasten the explo- 
sion and at the same time to avoid the 
danger of misfire by the match going out 
after it has once been lighted. At times, 
the miner dips the match of the squib 
in coal oil for the same purpose. All of 
these practices are extremely dangerous, 
often causing the shot to explode before 
the miner has reached a place of safety. 
It.frequently happens that, in the use of 
fuse for blasting, an unscrupulous miner, 
when he has overcharged a hole and is 
somewhat doubtful in regard to the 
safety of the shot, will cut a long 
length of fuse to enable himself to get 
well out of harm’s way before the shot 
explodes. He does this, at times, with an 
entire disregard of the safety of his 
fellow workers. In the use of fuse a 
good quality of double-tape fuse should 
be employed. Single-tape fuse should 
never be used in mining, owing to the 


danger of the fuse being injured in the 
rough work attending the tamping of the 
hole, and in the rough handling which 
is general in mining work. 

In the use of electricity for blasting 
there is always less danger of misfires, 
and the danger from hangfires is ex- 
tremely slight, although both of. these 
occur at times. There is, also, in the 
use of electricity, less danger of a prema- 
ture blast, resulting in the miner being 
caught before he has reached a place of 
safety. In electrical firing, the battery 
should always be kept under lock and 
key and be in the charge of one compe- 
tent person who is to fire the shot. The 
lead wires used to conduct the electric 
current into the chamber or room are 
never connected to the battery until all 
connections have been made at the work- 
ing face where the shot is located. After 
the workmen have retired from the place 


the shotfirer brings out his battery and 


connects it with the lead wires; he then 
applies the handle and operates the bat- 
tery. Should the shot fail to explode 
in this method of firing, after two or 
more trials, the shotfirer removes the 
handle from the battery, disconnects the 
wires and proceeds, after the space of 
a few minutes, to investigate the cause. 
In electric firing it is never safe to ap- 
proach a shot that has missed fire be- 
fore the elapse of from five to ten min- 
utes, at least; and more than this time 
should be allowed if all possible danger 
from accident is to be avoided. 


HANGFIRES IN BLASTING WITH FUSE 


Ques.—Explain what conditions may 
cause a shot to hangfire where a fuse is 
used for blasting in mines. 

Ans.—In firing blasts with fuse a shot 
may hang fire for an indefinite period, 
lasting from a few minutes to several 
hours, according to the kind and con- 
dition of the fuse in the hole. Perhaps 
the most common cause of a _ shot’s 
hanging fire is due to a small piece of 
coal or rock being janimed into or against 
the fuse in tamping, whereby the train 
of powder is broken. The outer cover- 
ing of the fuse then smolders till it at 
length reaches and ignites the powder 
beyond the break. Or the fuse may be 
damaged before it is placed in the hole, 
and give the same results as described 
above. Sometimes the powder of the 
fuse becomes damp and burns slowly 
and intermittently, or the fuse may be 
drawn out of the charge and only ignite 


the paper wad that some miners use over 
the powder; the paper smolders for a 
time and finally ignites the charge. In 
blasting with fuse, it is never safe to re- 
turn to the face when a shot has failed 
to explode. The miner should go home 
and leave the investigation of the trouble 
for the next day. It is the only safe rule. 


SAFETY ARRANGEMENTS, MULE - HAULAGE 


Ques.—What arrangements should be 
made, in mule haulage, to insure the 
safety of drivers and all persons em- 
ployed in the mine ? 

Ans.—Strict regulations should be en- 
forced relating to the movement of cars, 
and especially providing for the meet- 
ing places of drivers on _ single-track 
roads. No cars must be left on haulage 
roads, or extending from the mouths of 
rooms where they would interfere with 
haulage on the main track, or in a posi- 
tion where they might become loose and 
run down grade. No car must be taken . 
down a grade where sprags are required 
without the driver first seeing that such 
sprags are properly adjusted. A door 
must not be located at the foot of a 
sharp grade. Refuge holes must be 
provided at all doors for the protection 
of trappers, where trappers are em- 
ployed; and at proper intervals on all 
haulage roads used as travelingways, 
except where such roads are wide 
enough to allow safe passage for 
men on the side of the track. 


SAFETY ARRANGEMENTS, SHAFTS AND 
SLOPES 


Ques.——Mention briefly the various ar- 
rangements and appliances for safety, 
employed at shafts and slopes. 


Ans.—The top of all shafts and steep 
slopes, as well as all landings, should be 
protected by suitable gates to prevent per- 
sons falling into the shaft or down the 
slope. Safety blocks should be placed on 
all tracks leading to the shaft or slope, on 
every landing, to prevent mine cars run- 
ning or being pushed into the shaft or 
slope. All cages should be provided 
with sufficient hoods, safety catches and 
bridal chains; and where men are to be 
hoisted suitable guards should be used 
on each end of the cage. The last car 
of a trip being hauled up a slope of 
moderate’ inclination, should always be 
provided with a good drag-bar or “dog” 
to prevent any or all the cars running 
back down the slope, in case the rope or 
a coupling should break. 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own Representati 
enters,and aRecord of Legislative and Other Action 


Important Mining C d 
' Affecting the Coal Industry 
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LEASING SYSTEM FOR THE ALASKAN COAL 
LANDS 


Secretary Fisher, of the Department of 
the Interior, has declared himself positive- 
ly with reference to the policy he intends 
to recommend to Congress this winter in 
connection with coal mining in Alaska. 
Mr. Fisher’s statement has been received 
with unusual interest in this city be- 
cause of the influential character of his 
recommendations, particularly in view of 
his recent visit to Alaska. As already 
forecast, Mr. Fisher takes the view that 
the value of the Alaska coal has been 
greatly exaggerated. There are, he says, 
great quantities of lignite and low-grade 
bituminous coal in several parts of the 
Territory, but there are only two known 
fields of high-grade coal in Alaska, the 
Bering River field and the Matanuska 
field, both of which contain anthracite 
and high-grade bituminous coal. 

“My own judgment,” says Secretary 
Fisher, “is that the present market for 
Alaskan coal is limited and uncertain, 
but that the demand will rapidly increase 
as the country is developed.” Whatever 
may be the value or extent of the de- 
mand, Mr. Fisher thinks that the time has 
past when public mineral lands should 
be allowed to go into private ownership 
in fee simple. He, therefore, urges the 
leasing system, saying, “Taking all our 
principal coal-mining States, the. census 
figures for 1909 show that out of a total 
of 6,900,000 acres of coal Iands under 
operation more than 2,000,000 acres, or 
30 per cent. of the whole, were in 1909 
operated under a system of private 
leases. It is, therefore, substantially cor- 
rect to say that, whether we like it or 
not, the choice is not as to whether we 
shall mine our coal on the leasehold 
system, but whether we shall mine it 
under leases from private owners or from 
the Government direct.” 


CONDITIONS AND TERMS OF LEASES 


“That the customer has everything to 
gain under the Government leasehold 
must be apparent because the Govern- 
ment can make its royalties as little as 
it chooses and it has no invested capital 
and no unearned increment on which to 
pay returns. Opposition is to be ex- 
pected only from those who wish to se- 
cure our coal lands for stock-jobbing or 
speculative purposes or so that they may 
make a greater profit than is essential to 
secure immediate development. Indeed, 
immediate development can be assured 
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only under the leasehold system. With- 
out it there is no reason why private in- 
dividuals should not secure the property 
and hold it out of development until they 
can take advantage of the increasing de- 
mands of the future.” ‘ 
“Expedients could be adopted in the 
effort to enforce development by requir- 
ing the purchaser to mine a certain 
amount of coal or to expend a certain 
amount of money in developing the land 
under pain of forfeiting his title to the 
Government, but this, after all, is only a 
crude and awkward device for securing 
what can be far more effectually secured 
by means of a lease. Regulation of this 
sort would be a new departure in either 
State or Federal administration. It would 
raise fundamental questions of public 
policy about which differences of opin- 
ion exist, which are as yet uncompromis- 
ing. It would doubtless prevent any 


_ early action by Congress.” 


“Under these conditions it would seem 
a sufficient undertaking to inaugurate a 
new system of tenure, without imposing 
upon Alaska the additional difficulties of 
the administration of a hitherto untried 
attempt to settle by public regulation 
what would constitute a reasonable pro- 
fit for the miner, the wholesaler and the 
retailer of coal.” 


RATES ON COKE TO CHICAGO 


An application has been filed with the 
Commerce Court by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and the Boston & Mon- 
tana Consolidated Copper and Silver 
Mining Company to review the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the case involving the rates on coke 
from West Virginia and Pennsylvania to 
Chicago and Chicago junctions. 

Previous to the present year the rail- 
roads had in effect a rate on coke of 
$2.65 for smelting and $2.35 for iron 
furnaces. The copper companies desired 
to collect reparation on shipments made 
under the $2.65 rate during five years, 
which, it is said, would have amounted 
to $18,286. The commission decided 
that the railroads should have but one 
rate on coke between these points, but 
refused to take any action relating to 
reparation. The single rate was to go in- 
to effect Dec. 31, 1910. 

William A. Glasgow, Jr., representing 
the copper people, recently filed the pe- 
tition with the court to review the de- 
cision of the commission and to award 
the complainants the reparation de- 
manded. 
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Alabama 


Birmingham—The Mulga mine, which 
is the property of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, is now one of the 
best equipped mines in the State. The 
daily output is averaging 1100 tons and 
the 400 men employed there are working 
full time. 

In a report issued Oct. 28, the Ala. 
bama State mine inspector states that 
there are now 242 coal mines in the Bir- 
mingham district, of which number, 21 
are idle at present. There are over 
20,000 miners at work in this field and 
6000 more could be employed under ex- 
isting conditions, according to the report. 

The Coosa Valley company has been 
organized at Atlanta, Ga., with a capital 
of $2,000,000, to develop coal and min- 
eral lands in northern Alabama. 


Colorado 


Oak Creek—The Routt County bank of 
Oak Creek and the various business 
houses on a recent pay day cashed checks 
totaling $75,000. This is the largest 
amount paid out in any one month in the 
history of the Routt county coalfields, 
but it is said that each succeeding month 
will show still further increase. 


Canon City—The 150 miners of the 
Bear Gulch mine of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, went on strike recent- 
ly, as a result of the inauguration of the 
basket scale in paying for the coal. 


Pueblo—This city is very much in- 
censed over a recent increase of 25c. per 
ton in the retail price of coal and the 
project of a municipally operated coal 
mine is being discussed. 








Illinois 

Duquoin—Despite the discouraging con- 
ditions which exist in the southern II- 
linois coalfields as a result of the rail- 
road strike, unusual activity is being 
manifested by the coal interests in sink- 
ing new mines. 

Several new shafts are now being sunk 
in Williamson and Perry counties. A 
company of Tamoroa business men has 
secured the Kimsey farm of several 
thousand acres, northeast of this city, 
and the work of sinking a large mine is 
under way. 

The Zeigler District Coal Company of 
Chicago, which owns a large mine at 
Christopher, has purchased several 
thousand acres of untouched coal land 
near Mulkeytown,: east of this city, and 
will sink a shaft. 
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Indiana 

Indianapolis—President White, of the 
International Mine Workers’ Union, has 
sustained the officials of the local unions 
in calling a special session of the organi- 
zation to pass upon the weekly payday 
proposition. President White held that 
there was no evidence that the local offi- 
cers acted hastily in calling the conven- 
tion, and that the proceedings throughout 
were fair and legal. This means that the 
semi-monthly payday will stand until the 
present contract between the miners and 
operators expires. next April. 





Iowa 
Newton--A 3-ft. vein of coal was dis- 
covered recently several miles south of 
here. It lies at a depth of 34 ft., under 
17 ft. of rock. 


Des Moines—Amended articles for the 
Lucas Coal and Supply Company, of 
Lucas, capital stock, $250,000, have been 
filed. 








Kentucky 

Middlesboro—tThe Interstate Coal Com- 
pany has purchased 800 acres of coal 
land in Knox county for $50,000, and will 
develop mines. 

Louisville—The Kentucky and Indiana 
Terminal railway has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, for a 500 tons capacity coaling 
station to be built at Louisville. 





Montana 
Havre—tThe Havre Electric Light Com- 
pany is opening up a coal mine 3 miles 
north of town. The vein is 3 to 4 ft. 
thick, at a depth of 150 ft.-and the coal 
is reported to be of excellent quality. 


~ Ohio 

Columbus—For some time past a syn- 
dicate which has acquired large areas of 
land in Richland and Jackson townships, 
Vinton county, has been exploring for 
coal and it is said that large areas have 
been found, among them a 53-in. vein. 
Practically every acre of land in the two 
townships is under either option or ledse. 
The Columbus & Southern railway, it is 
said, has passed into the control of the 
same interests, and will be extended to 
give an outlet for the coal. 

The consolidation of the big coal in- 
terests of eastern Ohio, which was re- 
ported some time ago as under way, has 
been practically completed, according to 
recent information. The combination will 
include the five largest operating com- 
panies in Jefferson, Belmont and Harri- 
son counties, and will have a property 
valuation estimated at $20,000,000. 

The new apparatus purchased by the 
State, recently was the means of saving 
from .death eight men overcome by gas 
in the Black Top mine of the Morris 
Coal Company at Lore City, Guernsey 
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county, according to report made to the 
State mine inspectors’ office. 





Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg—It is reported that a coal 
deal between local capitalists and a New 
York syndicate involving $1,000,000, has 
been closed. Several thousand acres of 
coal lands in Forward township, near 
Elizabeth, in the McKeesport district, are 
said to have been sold. According to the 
report, building of tipples and docks will 
be commenced at once. 

The experimental mine of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, at Bruceton, Penn., was 
the scene of a coal-dust explosion Oct. 
24. About 200 lb. of coal dust were pur- 
posely ignited by the engineers in charge 
and from all reports the results exceeded 
their expectations, considerable damage 
having been done. 


Ohiopyle—It is stated that several 
mines will be opened up in this vicinity 
along the extension of the Western Mary- 
land railroad. Recent investigations by 
this company are reported to have re- 
sulted in disclosing something like 10,000 
acres of high-grade coal land. 


Indiana—With five openings in active 
use and four more ready for work within 
a few weeks, the Penn Mary Coal Com- 
pany, of Heilwood, expects to close the 
year with its finest record since the op- 
ening of the mines. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Reorganization and financ- 
ing of the Peoples Coal Company by its 
new owners embody plans of excep- 
tional interest to stockholders and in- 
vestors. A total bond issue of $400,000 
is authorized, but only $350,000 is being 
put out. The capital stock of the com- 
pany will remain at $100,000. 

A recent decision handed down by 
Judge Garman, of Luzerne county, prac- 
tically awards to the borough of Forty 
Fort a tract of coal land valued at 
$100,000, which is being mined now by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company. The 
original deed dates back to 1768. 


Pottsville—The Kaska William colliery, 
under the management of the Alliance 
Coal Company, will be extensively im- 
proved and developed. A contract has 
been awarded to a local firm covering 
several hundred yards of rock tunnel and 
this work will be started at once. 








Washington 


Ellensburg—Orders have been issued 
by the Northwestern Improvement Com- 
pany that No. 6 mine, located in Roslyn, 
is to shut down on Nov. 1 for the winter. 
This is the largest mine at Roslyn. The 
order is the result of the company hav- 
ing sufficient coal on hand, 


Seattle—A 5-ft. seam of coal was un- 
covered recently in Thompson Valley, 
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B.C., south of Kamloops, by the grading 
crew of the Canadian Northern railway. 
The coal is said to be of commercial 
quality, and it is expected that the find 
will result in the immediate opening up 
of a new field. 


West Virginia 

Wheeling—W. G. Simpson, receiver for 
the Gorrell Coal Company, at Pipe 
Creek, has sold to J. W. Gorrell, the mine 
and equipment for $131,000. The mine, 
which contains 1000 acres of. No. 8 
Pittsburg coal, was appraised at $133,- 
000. It is said Mr. Gorrell will organize 
a company and operate the mine. 

The Consolidation Coal Company has 
secured the contract for 40,000 tons of 
steam coal for the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways. This is the first time the latter 
company has asked for tenders for 
American coal. 


Canada 


Vancouver Island—The Western Fuel 
Company is opening two new mines. The 
Canadian Collieries, Ltd., has decided 
upon development and additions to plant, 
etc., involving an outlay of about $750,- 
000. One important change will be the 
development of hydroelectric power as a 
substitute for the existing power plants 
at the several mines at Cumberland. 


Alberta—Good progress is being made 
at the Chinook Coal Company’s plant. 
The tipple is complete. The boiler house 
is under roof and machinery is being in- 
stalled. Underground development also 
is being pushed rapidly forward. 


PERSONALS 
Samuel Stanley has resigned as sales 
manager of the Jackson-Superior Coal 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, and is suc- 
ceeded by E. F. Aylward, of Cleveland. 


E. N. Zern, mine superintendent with 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company and Jami- 
son Coal and Coke Company since 1908, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of coal mining in the University of Pitts- 
burg. 


C. B. Wadsworth, chief engineer for 
W. J. Rainey in the Connellsville coke 
region for the last 23 years, has resigned 
his position taking effect Nov. 1, after 
which he will take a rest-at his home in 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


Harry E. Zaring, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Crucible Steel Company 
of America, has been elected secretary 
of the Crucible Coal Company and will 
assist J. W. Neff, general manager, in the 
development of the company and its op- 
erations. 


Harry S. Brady, who for the past two 
years has been general manager in Ohio 
for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany’s coal interests, has left the latter 
company to become associated with the 
Cleveland office of the Moreland Coke 
Company, of Pittsburg. 
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Caner Dee of Pee) and Coke and VE 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The coal market, broadly speaking, 
still continues to show a little improve- 
ment as the season advances. While 
some sections report trade slow and 
prices sagging, in other districts the de- 
mand is urgent with offers of substantial 
premiums for spot deliveries. 

In the extreme East, a genuine short- 
age of anthracite seems imminent, while 
bituminous is improving, although still 
weak in spots. The lake shipments con- 
tinue unusually heavy, and demand is 
satisfactory. 

Pittsburg reports mines still working 
70 to 75 per cent. capacity with the mar- 
ket dull and heavy; however, the recent 
blowing-in of several furnaces may help 
the coke industry. The Ohio trade con- 
tinues good with prices firm. A car short- 
age is developing on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad, although it has not reached 
serious proportions. It is expected the 
Lakes will remain open till Dec. 1, and 
with the congestion relieved at the upper 
end, the shipments are now heavy. 

The Middle West market continues 
dull. The effects of the Illinois Central 
strike are becoming apparent and it is 
thought if this trouble is not settled with- 
in the next two weeks, the situation will 
become serious. 

Labor troubles and heavy snowfall, 
with a decided drop in temperature, are 
making demands in the West urgent. On 
the Pacific coast the market is normal 
and supplies adequate. 





Boston, Mass. 


Anthracite and advancing freights are 
the features here this week. Rates on 
hatch loads of bituminous in Reading 
barges are 75c. from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton, instead of 65c., and the supply of 
barges is so short for anthracite generally 
that soon we shall be facing a genuine 
scarcity in all sizes. It is said that dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 21, not a 
single Reading tow arrived in Philadel- 
phia, and with the brisk demand now, and 
the complications almost in sight, there is 
little prospect of the companies catching 
up on deliveries. Then, too, a number of 
buyers in the East are suddenly waking 
up to the nearness of winter and are 
crowding their usual sources of supply 
for immediate shipments. The eastern 
storage depots for some of the anthra- 
cite-producing companies are said to be 
practically bare of stock and anything 
like early replenishment is not yet in 


view. Anthracite within the week has 
taken a serious turn, serious for those 
caught with light supplies. 

This week, the first of clear weather for 
some time, was one of heavy water ar- 
rivals, both in anthracite and bituminous, 
but the shortage in tonnage is now so 
marked, and the season is so far on, that 
there is likely to be no recession in rates; 
at least for the rest of 1911. Freighis 
east from New York to the shoaler points 
about the Penobscot are now firm at Sl, 
where a fortnight ago they were 65 to 
AG oe 

All-rail in bituminous there is no ap- 
parent change. Sales agents and oper- 
ators alike have had so discouraging a 
year that they are rather diffident over 
the immediate future. The Southern 
coals will have to move up considerably 
before there will be much extra tonnage 
for Pennsylvania. 

Pocahontas and New River prices at 
Mystic wharf are up, although a rumored 
sale at $3.75 on the cars is rather dis- 
credited; $3.53, however, seems a firm 


figure, but it should be said that what 


coal is at the railroad piers is almost ex- 
clusively on contract. There is little free 
coal and there is not likely to be until 
transportation begins to move again with 
something like regularity. On an 85c. 
freight, $3.53 would still be a low price, 
netting but $2.45 f.o.b., Hampton Roads, 
or $1.05 at the mines, less commission, 
although, of course, such sales now are 
on bottoms chartered some weeks ago. 








New York 


A very satisfactory demand on con- 
tract for the higher-grade steam coals 
continues to be the feature of the coal 
business in the New York market. The 
supply of these grades at the New York 
piers is more than adequate to the de- 
mand, but with the contract movement so 
good, prices for standard grades while 
not strong, show no tendency to decline. 
Inferior steam coals are in oversupply 
in this market and as there has been con- 
siderable of it on demurrage, prices have 
been made in a number of instances, re- 
gardless of the cost of preduction, to es- 
cape further penalties. 

The car supply at the mines furnishing 
this market continues to be satisfactory, 
but at some of those mines shipping to 
the West, a scarcity of equipment is be- 
ginning to be noticed. 

Railroad movement to New York tide- 
water has been exceptionally good this 


fall, and that is one reason for the large 
standing tonnage now at the New York 
piers. 

Prices for steam coals have not 
changed any this week, and with the ex- 
ception of fhe demurrage coal, range 
about as follows: $2.35 f.o.b. for West 
Virginia steam coals; $2.55 for ordinary 
Pennsylvanias; $2.65, fair-grade Pennsyl- 
vanias; and $2.75@2.85 for the better 
grades. 

The supply of slack coal seems to 
have been somewhat reduced, and there 
is a little more demand for this grade. 





Pittsburg 

Bituminous—While the lake movement 
is nearly over, a considerable tonnage 
will be moved in November. Mine oper- 
ations have shown no material change 
thus far, and are between 70 and 75 per 
cent. of capacity. Prices are unchanged, 
the ones here quoted being under the 
nominal market, but subject to occasional 
further shading: Nut, $1@1.05; mine- 
run, $1.05@1.10; 3-in., $1.15@1.20; 
1%4-in., $1.25@ 1.30; slack, 40@50c. per 
ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market con- 
tinues in its rut. There is no interest in 
contracts for next year, and the small 
sales of prompt coke being made are at 
unchanged prices. Several lots of prompt 
furnace coke, aggregating perhaps 50 
cars, have changed hands in the past 
week at $1.50, which has been the quot- 
able market for several weeks. One sale 
for forward delivery is reported within 
the past week, a lot of 6000 or 7000 
tons for November and December deliv- 
ery, at $1.55, ovens, a fair price at this 
time of year when prompt coke is $1.50. 
The movement in foundry coke is light. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. ovens: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50; contracts over 
first half (nominal), $1.65@1.75; prompt 
foundry, $1.80@ 1.90; contract foundry, 
$2@2.25. 

A second Wickwire furnace at Buffalo 
went into blast last week and Clinton, in 
Pittsburg, goes in blast this week, both 
stacks using tributary Connellsville coke. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Oct. 21 at 310,- 
766 tons, an increase of 500 tons, and 
shipments at 3791 cars to Pittsburg, 4933 
cars to points west and 1039 cars to 
points east, a total of 9763 cars, an in- 
crease of 300 cars. 

One of the two Zug Island blast fur- 
naces of the Detroit Iron and Steel Com- 
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pany, at Detroit, Mich., has been regu- 
larly in blast, using Connellsville coke. 
The other stack, which regularly uses 
byproduct coke, has been out for sev- 
eral months, during which time it 
has been converted to a “thin-wall” fur- 
nace, the lining being made one brick 
thick and the steel shell being equipped 


with a water-cooling arrangement. 
———————————————————————— 


Philadelphia 

There is not the feverish activity in the 
retail trade that was manifested earlier 
in the month, and the trade has now set- 
tled down to a good strong current of 
business. There is some difficulty in 
having orders promptly filled for some of 
the sizes, but, as a rule, the delays are 
not serious. Compared with last year, 
dealers report that their tonnage is con- 
siderably ahead, and it looks as though 
the prediction of a hard winter is begin- 
ning to bear fruit in the minds of the pru- 
dent householders. 

The wholesale trade still continues ac- 
tive as earlier in the month. Careful in- 
quiry shows that none of the sizes are 
lagging, many of the companies are _be- 
hind on deliveries, and it has even come 
to picking up coal from stock, which is 
rather unusual at this season of the 
year. The tonnage is reported as show- 
ing a-very comfortable increase over the 
preceding year, with no apparent signs 
of a falling off. The stormy weather 
prevailing along the coast during the last 
week has interfered materially with the 
movement of water coal, and as a con- 
sequence there is a large number of cars 
on hand at tidewater. This condition 
will, no doubt, change soon, as open 
weather has been predicted, which will 
enable vessels to land. 

The improvement in the bituminous 
trade has been very marked during the 
past week, but the inclement weather has 
interfered with movement, and while the 
coal has been sold and is waiting ship- 
ment, it is causing the operators consider- 
able anxiety and annoyance, with fear of 
large demurrage bills. But the fact re- 
mains that there is a general improved 
tone to this branch of the trade, and it 
looks to be permanent. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a steady, though slow, improve- 
ment in the soft-coal trade. Dealers and 
operators express doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions as they see no ma- 
terial change for the better and so are 
inclined to believe that the increased de- 
mand is a mere reflex of the time of the 
year, and they do not expect any ad- 
vance in prices until the rush comes after 
the first of the year, when consumers be- 
come afraid that the supply will stop in 
April on account of labor disputes. 

The volume of trade is as large as it 
was a year ago, so the complaint is all 
on account of low prices. It takes a very 
large tonnage to insure a fair profit, so 
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the small jobber is accomplishing very 
little and as a rule the operators are com- 
plaining that they are only paying ex- 
penses. 

Soft coal is unchanged in price, Pitts- 
burg three-quarter is quoted at $2.50, 
mine-run at $2.40 and slack at $2, with 
Allegheny Valley prices from 20 to 30c. 
lower. There is no stir in coke at $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry, and $3.50 
for stock coke. There is a good demand 
for smithing coal at S4 from Georges 
Creek, Cumberland. The supply of can- 
nel coal is increasing, but there is de- 
mand enough to meet it, at $4.25. Re- 
tailers are making a price of $7 for can- 
nel, which they usually sell in small 
quantities. 


The hard-coal movement is large, even 


for the time of the year, especially by 
lake. Early in the season it was thought 
that the record-breaking movement would 
give way long before this, as the’ upper 
lake docks would be full to capacity, but 
it is now reported that the glut of soft 
coal is much greater than the hard. Lake 
shipments of anthracite from this port 
continue at about 100,000 tons a week. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lake coal business for this sea- 
son is practically closed. A large ton- 
nage on cars still remains on track, both 
at Cleveland and along the Lake Erie 
points, awaiting boats for loading. This 
is to be held over at this end and the 
upper Lake points during the winter. 

It is understood that all contracts have 
been canceled for any further shipments 
north this season, and the consequence 
is that the shippers are paying car ser- 
vice on the coal that is now on track, if 
not reconsigned prior to Dec. 1, which 
is the time limit given by the railroads. 
The result is that shippers are using 
every effort in procuring boats and load- 
ing same as fast as the machines can 
unload the cars. 

The domestic trade has taken another 
spurt in the past week, here as well as 
in rural districts in Ohio. The approach- 
ing cold weather and the expected scarcity 
of cars, is the natural consequence in 
this case. It is also noticeable that the 
steam trade has somewhat improved. 
Prices, however, in both the domestic and 
steam trade, have not shown any ap- 
preciable advance up to the present time. 
Dealers are looking forward in the near 
future for the better prices, which 
naturally follow when demand increases. 


Columbus, Ohio 


More favorable weather, in the form of 
a slight cold snap, caused an increased 
demand for domestic grades and as a re- 
sult the entire trade showed a better feel- 
ing. Orders for immediate shipment for 
domestic uses came in fast and the ton- 
nage moved during the past week was 
much larger than the week previous. 
Prices are being well maintained at the 
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quotations in the circular of Sept. 1, al- 
though there are some complaints of price 
cutting. 

Steam business is running along un- 
changed. There is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the manufacturing establish- 
ments and they are not taking supplies 
for the future. The policy followed is to 
buy only what is needed for immediate 
wants. ‘Railroads are also using a mini- 
mum as the freight movement is still 
small. 

One of the best features of the market 
is the lake trade, which has regained its 
activity, and the tonnage is increasing 
from all Ohio fields that participate in the 
lake traffic. 

The congestion of the docks of the up- 
per lake ports is passing away and the 
movement to the interior is better. There 
is nothing at the present time to inter- 
fere with an active lake trade right up to 
the close of navigation, which is expected 
to be about Dec. 1. 

The following are the prevailing prices, 
per ton in the Ohio field: 


Nancy GomestiGsas |: cccclucisws cle 2 $1.75@$2.25 
Demesticniwmp. Gen = 2h sales a esha 1.50@ 1:65 
Dimi. yeh geLe ie oe eit auale ec ate Lap 
INU Gr, year ai tvecalnicts at@teues siete sc eastebors 1.15 
WEEME=TU Tied fous sla ears toter ate? si ei soil io ee toks O.95@ 1.15 
Pen Cand, Slack? srersiessia rs cee Gentes O.40@ 0.50 


CogTSe ALA Gk oe ee ween ere end « 0.835@ 0.40 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The tone of the local market is opti- 
mistic. Steam business is holding its 
own—if not slightly improved—and do- 
mestic trade is considerably better. Prob- 
ably hundreds of furnaces in homes and 
steam plants in large buildings were 
equipped for gas consumption during the 
past summer and the retailers have begun 
to receive notice of it when they make 
inquiries as to why the usual order for 
the winter’s supply of coal had not been 
received. The wholesalers feel it, in- 
directly, of course, but they are not so 
vitally affected because coal that cannot 
be sold in this immediate market is of- 
fered in some other market, while the 
retailer’s market is very restricted. 

Steam prices are unchanged, as also 
are the domestic. The car shortage on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad continues and 
several operations report that they have 
had to shut down one or more days the 
past week in consequence. Cars are con- 
stantly being released from the lake 
trade, but the effect of that is of doubt- 
ful value as they are then used for long- 
distance hauls and are more difficult to 
keep track of than in the short haul to 
and from the lakes. Should bad weather 
add to the situation it is more than likely 
that the car shortage would assume a 
serious aspect. - 

The retail prices for fuel delivered are 
unchanged and continue as _ follows: 
Smokeless lump, $4@4.25; smokeless 
mine-run, $2.60@2.75; bituminous lump, 
$3@3.25; bituminous nut and_= slack, 
$1.90@2; anthracite, $7.25, since Sept. 1, 
when the price was advanced 25 cents. 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


While there is an appearance of 
greater firmness and possibly a little more 
activity, there is no enthusiasm over con- 
ditions in the coal trade, especially as 
applied to the Kanawha and New River 
territories. It is opinion of some of 
the best judges of conditions and of the 
future that coal-trade conditions will not 
be very good until after 1912 has gone 
into history. 

There are, however, a number of in- 
stances where mines are doing a big bus- 
iness and are running up to capacity, and 
what is more encouraging, are making 
preparations for greater outputs to meet 
the demands for their particular coal. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 

The brightest spot in the Indiana mar- 
ket appears to be in the Vigo field in the 
vicinity of West Terre Haute. John 
Nathway, sales agent for the Hall Zim- 
merman Mining Company, says that con- 
ditions are not nearly so bad as painted. 
“The summer has been unusually good 
with us and our mines have lost hardly 
a day throughout the season,” said he. 

On the other hand, operators in other 
fields say that during the past history of 
the coal-mining business in Indiana, Oc- 
tober and November have been the big- 
gest coal-selling months. Previous to 
this, during these months dealers have 
bought coal at the mines to fill their cur- 
rent demands against the winter needs. 
The operators say the dealers are taking 
less precaution to supply themselves this 
year in advance of cold weather. It is 
apparent, the operators say, that both re- 
tailers and consumers have decided to de- 
pend largely upon the open market, 

Coal prices are demoralizing. With 
short demand for steam coal, operators 
have been trying to push domestic coal on 
the market and this has depressed prices 
still further. The domestic supply in 
market centers is said to be unusually 
low, considering the season, and a week 
or ten days of severe weather would ex- 
haust the supply. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


There is a decidedly improved condi- 
tion to be noted in the coal trade of the 
Twin cities. Retail orders have been 
coming in at a good rate, not in a rush, 
as is the case when a severe cold snap 
occurs, but rather a steady flow which 
the retailer has been able to keep up 
with. This is well, for the roads are 
in very poor condition for heavy hauling. 

These two growing centers of popula- 
tion are evidently looked upon as natural 
outlets for dock coal, being but 150 miles 
from the head of the Lakes where an 
immense tonnage of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal is held in storage for 
distribution. It is estimated Minneapolis 
uses, in round numbers, 900,000 tons 
yearly, about 200,000 anthracite and 
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700,000 tons of bituminous. St. Paul 
uses about three-fourths of this amount 
to supply its fuel needs, and there is 
a healthy increase in tonnage yearly. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Illinois Central mines are working 
about two days a week, and reliable re- 
ports state that approximately 400 cars 
per day, of Illinois Central equipment, 
are being pushed on side tracks in bad 
order. There is no improvement in strike 
conditions on that road, despite the state- 
ments of the company, and it is the gen- 
eral opinion that, unless the strike is 
settled in a few weeks, more than two- 
thirds of its coal equipment will be 
tied up. 

There is some car shortage on the Iron 
Mountain and a lack of motive power on 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. Other 
roads are taking care of the business of- 
fered. 

The prevailing prices per ton are as 
follows: 





Frankiin County: 


G-inch JUmpasacen. eee eee $1.65@$1.75 
BXG Ghee, Oar on  e o 1.60@ 1.70 
Noel Ufo oe eee 1.50@ 1.60 
NO32 Dts ee eee ee 1.35@ 1.40 
Carterville: 
G=inCh TUM sateen eee $1.50@$1.60 
OK OVELP Wy, care eee ee (ibe te neo) eon 
Nos Pat, ee ee ee me Oy, cleats 
NOS 2b ees nee i a Ll OOCmeLO 
Mine Tin ee 1.05 
Sereenings. . ca 0.55 
Big Muddy domestic lump $2.10 


All the above taking a 67c. freight rate 
to St. Louis. 


Standard: 
(ecb evel a hbReAY Wem e a het yy sis ye ace $1.10@$1.15 
ZENA ae eesleh gears Ga oh Shee es 0.95@ 1.00 
Sereenings . Pack 0.30@ 0.35 
Gas-house and byproduct coke is mov- 
ing freely, and smokeless is somewhat 
hard to get. 








Colorado 


The first snow storm of the year has 
just been experienced in this vicinity and 
while the snow was not general, a de- 
cided drop in temperature is reported 
from all districts, creating an increased 
demand for domestic coal for prompt 
shipment. Mines are not being forced to 
full capacity, but are enjoying a better 
business than has been evidenced for 
some time. Winter prices are now in ef- 
fect at 25c. per ton more on all grades 
than the ruling prices of a year ago. 

Effective Oct. 23, Northern Colorado 
lignite advanced 25c. per ton on the Den- 
ver market, and the better grades are 
now selling at $2.80 per ton f.o.b. mine. 
The retailers have increased their prices 
correspondingly and are asking $5.25 per 
ton, which is 75c. per ton higher than 
prices in effect a year ago, and 25c. per 
ton more than has been asked for several 
years past. A large percentage of the do- 
mestic coal used in Denver is of this 
grade and the Denver market practically 
consumes the output of these mines. La- 
bor trouble reflecting increased costs and 
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uncertain supply, is responsible for the 
advance. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Idaho dealers are beginning to realize 
that one mild winter with plenty of coal 
for everybody does not assure them a 
continuance of that condition for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Telephone and telegraph are kept busy 
these days with messages from the towns 
in that State, begging for coal of some 
description. Many dealers have paid 
visits to Salt Lake to make their appeals 
personally. With Utah dealers still un- 
satisfied, the prospects for any great 
amount of coal being shipped to sur- 
rounding States from Utah mines is not 
very great.- 

A large Nevada consumer this week 
offered S3, f.o.b. mine, for 1000 tons. 
Retail trade is not strong, but as good as 
retailers can look for under mine con- 
ditions. There are rumors of an advance 
in the mine price, but nothing has been 
announced as yet. 


Portland, Ore. 


The coal trade here is not unusually 
brisk at this time because of the fair 
weather. The Diamond Crest Coal Com- 
pany, 325 Railway Exchange building, is 
placing on the local market a coal from 
its mines at Tenino, Wash., for $6.50 per 
ton in order to get it introduced to the 
consumer. It is said that the coal is a 
high-grade lignite and the company op- 
erates three mines. 

Following are the prices asked here, 
per ton, including cost of delivery ‘to 
points within the city proper: 

$7.50 
$7.00@ 7.50 


10.00@10.50 
10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
8) 














SAPAMESEM ae oe See 
Washington lignite. . 

UAT SEP aT ea pre ieaee 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 


Diamond, Wyo........ 10.0 
Carbon Hill, Wash., 

LURE ieee we cto 10.50 
Carbon Hill, steam... 7.50 
Newcastle, Wash..... 7.00 


-O0 
Beaver Hill Oren... 9.00@ 9.25 
Blacksmith coal _..... 17.00 








San Francisco 


The arrivals for the week by water are 
very light, consisting of but two small 
shipments, one from British Columbia of 
1506 tons, and the second from Washing- 
ton of 1000 tons, making a total of 2506 
tons. 

There is ample coal in stock to supply 
all immediate demands. Retail dealers 
continue storing for their winter needs. 

Prices for the week remain unchanged, 
and are as follows, per short ton: 





Wellington—clean ....5.... 02.005 F $8.00 
Wellington—average ...2.0.. bees cmes 7.50 
Australian—-cleam i.4...g0. «<6 @ eee 8.00 
Australian—average <2 co. aoe 1g £1.00 
Seattle <cléany > seach... se ee eee 6.50 
Seattle—steam: Bic ss, co. pee eee 5.00 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico—clean 

(fore domestic use onty.\ eee 8.15 
Pennsylvania anthracite” 4.7.0 eee 15.00 
Welsh anthracite: s..:. ...'.ntneeeee 13.50 
Colorado and New Mexico anthracite... 12.50 


Cumberland—smithing ......... Oe ais 12.50 
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PS 


ious NKSBECT CO: 


“Link-Belt’”’? Chain Retarding Conveyor and .Tipple 
McDowell Coal & Coke Co., McDowell, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length 320 ft. Gravity Bar Tipple equipment over tracks 


Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 


usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, the problem of conveying the coal from the drift- 
mouth to the loading track without undue breakage is 
solved by the use of ‘“‘Link-Belt’’ Chain Retarding Conveyors. 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No 111. 


We Design and Build 


machinery of every description for the efficient handling of 
coal at the mine. May we outline a plan for the economical 
handling of your coal? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 439 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Scientific Mine Management 


Scientific Management— 
the cutting down of unne- 
cessary expense and the ob- 
taining of highest efficiency 
in order-to secure maximum 
output at lowest cost— 

Scientific Management is 
the thing today—in the 
Coal Mine as elsewhere. 

In no part of mine operation is the 
efficiency factor of Scientific Management 
so necessary as in the power plant, where 
the energy is produced for the running 
of the mine. 

And in no part of the mine is ef- 
ficiency so hard to procure as in the 
boiler plant, because of the _ unsatis- 


The Boiler 
[igh 


part 


Plant is the 
Heart of the Coal Mine. 
efficrency in the 
boiler plant 1s an essential 
of Scientific 
Management. 


factory feed water condi- 
tions encountered near coal 
mines which, unless strong 
precautions are taken, 
cause scale to form on the 
boiler tubes, lessening the 
efficiency of the plant and 
so reducing the output of 
the mine. 

Scientific Management of the Coal Mine 
demands that the boilers be kept free from 
scale—not in any haphazard way, but in 
a sure, conclusive way. 

The easiest, the quickest, the most 
economical and above all the surest 
method of keeping the boiler tubes free 
from scale is 


\Iine 


The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner 
































The Dean removing scale from the tube 
of a water tube boiler. 


The Dean removing scale from the tube 
of a return tubular boiler. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that tne operator who runs a Dean 
through his boiler tubes knows, not thinks, that all scale has-been removed. ‘This is 
the difference between the Dean and other methods. 


We can tell of one case where an Engineer of a plant purified his feed water, 
cleaned out his boilers frequently, and was even complimented on the condition of his 


boiler by the Inspector. 


Yet we put a Dean in on trial and before his very eyes took out from two boilers 
400 pounds of scale which had been reducing the efficiency of his plant and the presence 


of which he had never suspected. 


The Dean operates on the principle of “broken-up vibration,’’ caused by the strik- 


ing of 3000 to 6500 light blows a minute. 
hidden scale. It makes no mistakes. 


It goes where no inspector can and finds the 
It cleans 10 to 30 tubes an hour, leaves every 


tube through which it travels as clean as a gun barrel. 


Trial Offer And Guarantee 


We sell the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner en- 
tirely upon its merits. 

We send it for trial on one boiler to let the 
purchaser see how it operates and prove to 
his own satisfaction that it does remove all 
the scale. 


We sell 1t under a guarantee that it wall pay 
for itself within six months or we will refund money. 

The Mine Operator, Superintendent, or Man- 
ager who realizes the benefit of high efficiency 
in the plant of the coal mine will send for a 
Dean on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MINE FANS om The Servus 
HOISTS » aN Emergency Mine 
PUMPS f. Rescue Apparatus 


- An invaluable adjunct in 
. ; : : mine rescue and recove 
Operated With , work, It weighs reat 
he. Ibs., but supplies pure, 
fresh air for one half hour. 
We will gladly send ci: cu- 
1 TO 120 H. P. — ee lar giving full details. A 
I . post card brings it. 
Send for our Bulletin No. 33, covering Mine Equipment 


The Otto Gas Engine Works .- 4 i] ss : “ Servus Rescue Equipment Co. 
3405 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. NSA 10 Johnson Sta Nowe ata 


TY ACETYLENE | 
7 MINE LAMP OAL AGE 


supplies: concentrated illumina- 
tion of high power, at a cost un- ; 
equalled for economical operation. sees farther than you can see, hears more 


Aihara ey tS ee than you can hear. Subscribe today and 
light. No dirt, grease, soot, sparks or ; - field. 

noxious gas. Consumes but one-fifth know your field 
the oxygen required by oil lamps. At- 


tached to cap or button hole, leaves = ~ 
both hands free. | Write for our YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION eae ee 


klet. [t tells all about the world’s ; 
Book RATES } oreign . 7 < 5 


most practical mining lamp. 


Scranton Acetylene 
Lamp Company Address 


145 Belmont Terrace, | COAL AGE, 505 Pearl Se N. Ye 


Scranton, Pa. 


VULCAN COAL CRUSHERS: 


Powerful machines built for heavy 
service. 


PP Noten! 
ltt ld 
> 


a — 9 8jat en Other Vulcan Products include 
‘n h Hoisting and Haulage Engines, ‘Tub- 
ular Boilers, Mine Ventilating Fans, 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery, 
etc. Bulletins on request. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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line with a consistent policy 
maintain a superior efficiency 
in operation, the ratings of 


Baldwin - Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are very conservative with a wide margin of per- 
missible overloads, and on this account, records 
have been established where Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotives have handled a greater tonnage under 
the same conditions in the same time, than other 
locomotives of a much higher rating. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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hardest kind of mine to run, if you ask me. But 

it was a brand-new proposition and we are looking 
for such to try our skill on. . Everywhere you wander, 
the cry is, ‘Wish I didn’t have to grow fruit on old 
dead limbs.” 


So this foreman was favored, and thought a royal 
flush was in his hand. He pulled 150 tons per day 
in small cars out of that mine with one mule. Both 
he and the ‘‘super’’ wore an ever-happy smile and 
believed they were being vindicated. 


] remember a man who bossed a small mine; the 


Moreover, it didn’t faze the mule—this boss wouldn’t 
misuse any dumb animal, and the driver was as kind 
as a trained nurse, getting good service with a cheery 
“Git up.’ The animal seemed to feel it was a pleasure 
to pull for him, and clipped a few seconds off his 
“reaction time’’ which, in a mule, is long for the 

brain and surprisingly short in the heels. 


The mine was a simple problem: coal averaging 
400 ft. from daylight, and a gravity proposition to 
the tipple. That foreman got a cost of coal he could 
never attain again. He had made a record and was 
now in the 2:10 class where prizes are high, but vic- 
tories come hard. 


Oh! he was not without troubles. There was a dip 
lower than the level of his ditch, and a lot of water too, 
but he put in a pump run by steam from outside 
because it was cheaper than to build a new drain. 


You see, it was a temporary plan, but he figured that ° 


perhaps a deeper dip lay to the left. 


Then the haul was getting harder, but it didn’t 
seem well to blast rock for so small a tonnage. And 
there were a lot of leaking doors and brattices, but 
95 per cent. of all the current was traveling right up 
to the faces, and most anyone can pick a hundred 
mines operated under 1911 standards by technical 
grads, circulating only 75 to 80 per cent. of the air. 


And he could have put in overcasts, but the mine 
wasn’t big enough—yet. Outside there wasn’t mich 
track-room, not for a good mine, but he could provide 
_ that when he would. The drift leaked and the approach 
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slopes were three to one instead of one to three, but it 
was summer and the banks didn’t break with frost. 


There was logic in it all, and, with delight, this 
foreman whittled that club, “cost of coal.”’ 


The tale is all told except to the dullard. That cost 
of coal didn’t always remain so low, and the smiles left 
the foreman’s face. 


The dip got deeper, and then he couldn’t get an 
appropriation to ditch it, although, of course, it was 
ditched later. Also, the grades had to be improved 
when the bulk of the coal came that way. He learned 
that his leaky stoppings were now putting only 50 
per cent. of the air to the face, and a scant 25 tons 
was the output for a mule per day, since they had 
to “‘double”’ on the hills. 


The mules’ shoulders and flanks didn’t any longer 
suggest trained nurses, and each animal divided its 
time between pulling the cars and trying to kick the 
lamp off the driver’s cap. It was also discovered 
that the slowest mule, or the one that balked on the 
hard grade, set the pace for the “ pit.” 


‘Many things went awry, and evils were left un- 
corrected, but how could it be otherwise? ‘This fore- 
man had his cost figure in mind; if I recall correctly, it 
was 0.754732, and that’s a hard one to beat unless 
you want to go upward. 


So no grading was done, and passing places weren't 
provided; stoppings were made of single boards and 
indifferently clayed; rails and timbers were left lying 
at random and all energy was concentrated solely 
on getting out tonnage. 


Ab uno, disce omnia, from one learn about all. I 
tell of a little mine, for if I should relate about a 
large one, the story would but fill a bigger page. The 
first man on a job is tried, not by the right standards, 
but by his own. He runs ever to beat his own record. 
When he fails in that, there’s likely to be a change 
in the personnel of the staff at that mine. 

The record for a day is enticing, but it’s the final 
result that counts. 


HS 
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The Fairmont, W. Va., 


The town of Fairmont lies on the Mo- 
nongahela river, one and one-half miles 
below the junction of Tygarts valley and 
what is known as the West Fork. The 
two great anticlines of the Appala- 
chian system lie to the southeast, and 
none but the more inconsiderable rolls 
lie to the northwest. The measures grad- 
ually dip as they are followed from Tay- 
lor county, so that northwest of the Mo- 
nongahela river and its West Fork, the 
Pittsburg coal is unbroken, passing with- 
out trace of erosion beyond the con- 
fines of the State. 

The Pittsburg’ coal is so even in quali- 
ty and continues so unerringly wher- 
ever the surface has sufficed to cover it 
that where it occurs it is rarely possible 
to make out separate geologic areas 
unless we are willing to discuss very 
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By R. Dawson Hall 


This region 1s on the 
southeastern edge of a coal- 
field stretching beyond the 
confines of the State. The 
mines show careful plan- 
ning of the inside work jor . 
economy and safety. The 
alternating-current  trans- 
misston is wm accord with 
the most recent develop- 
ments of electrical science. 
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Coal Region 


only the Pittsburg bed. At 51 mines the 
average percentage ran as follows: 


ANALYSIS FAIRMONT COAL COMPANY’S 
Ce y 


Ji 





Moisture. < ti: ue ters heneene eyo cantare 1.43 
Volatiles matthews aa..csct eaten aie nee 37.47 
BGXEd “Caron: 2 hy Aiea tek uo sheha ss ceobebencaeee 53.83 
AS Fas oe atisin wombat oie ait eae ee 27 

Wo eR Ra ey Ras, Ree re See 6, op at 100.00 
Sulphutegec bes: erect sche ee ee 2.59 
Bitte Seb ecredtiste ehehons stds cee elements 14,014 


The thickness of the coal is about 8 
ft. 6 in. At a hight of 4 ft. 6 in. above 
the bottom is a band 34 in. thick, sur- 
mounted by about 6 in. of coal and an- 
other 34-in. band; then follow 30 in. of 
coal of good quality, overlain with 
12 in. of less desirable coal which 
is not persistent in its thickness. 

The Sewickley coal in places runs as 
thick as 5 ft., but so far it is not favor- 
ably regarded for operating purposes. 
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large bodies of coal. So the Fairmont 
coalfield must be regarded as merely a 
trade or economic designation  arbi- 
trarily applied to an ill-determined section 
of the unbroken field lying northwest of 
the line of the West Fork of the Monon- 
gahela river between Morgantown and 
Clarksburg and to that other and much 
broken field lying to the southeast of the 
same dividing line. Like all fields it is 
named after the natural line of approach 
rather than on any more scientific basis. 


THE BeD MINED Is THE PITTSBURG 


The coal bed mined is the Pittsburg, 
but in one place coal is being taken 
from the Sewickley. Within the limits 
described, no attempt is being made to 
mine the Redstone. The Pittsburg coal 
is a good clean bed, the analyses of 51 


samples taken by the W. Va. Geological 

Survey from as many different mines 

averaging as follows: 
ANALYSIS PITTSBURG 


Moisture 
Volatile 


COAL 


matter 
Vixed carbon 
Ash 


Sia — yvhoeye se & ele e /6918) 6 (eels a (eels \aleh<, es) 6 


_ Total 
Sulphur 


The amount of volatile matter in- 
creases to the south of the field and the 
fixed-carbon content decreases. The 
sulphur percentage toward Fairmont is 
only about 1.2, and for the whole area 
north of Clarksburg it is only 1.7, but 
south of Clarksburg the percentage will 
equal nearly 3.2. It might be well to 
quote here the figures prepared by the 
Fairmont Coal Company, which is now 
merged into the Consolidation. This con- 
cern, before and after merging, mined 


CONSOLIDATION CoAL CompANyY, Mines 43 AND 63, MONONGAH, W. VA. 


CoaL IS NEAR WATER LEVEL 


The coal goes beneath the West Fork 
just above Watson, and emerges. just 
above Monongah. Immediately below 
Worthington it again sinks below water 
level, emerging above Hutchinson near 
the line between Marion and Harrison 
counties. South of this point the Pitts- 
burg bed is everywhere above water level, 
and this is also true below Watson ex- 
cept for a short length of immersion be- 
tween Fairmont and Montana. 

Thus it happens that nearly all the 
mines have slopes by which the cars are 
lifted to the tipple hight. The valley 
being narrow, in many cases, mines are 
opened on one side of the river and the 
coal dump and plants are situated on the 
other, with bridges connecting the oppos- 
ing river banks. 
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METHODS OF EXTRACTING COAL 


The Consolidation Coal Company so 
completely dominates this region that a 
description of the methods and develop- 
ments of that company is virtually a de- 
scription of the district. 

The mines have usually seven or eight 
headings in parallel for the main haulage 
roads and their airways. In the accom- 
panying drawing, which shows a typical 
development, there are a manway and 
three main-haulage headings in the cen- 
ter, with two pairs of airways on each 
side of these four, one pair serving to 
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larger and less regular than that of the 
gas from the coal. Before this the com- 
pany had been successful in keeping the 
percentage of gas in the returns down 
to a certain safe figure, far below possi- 
ble danger. Every precaution is being 
made to remove the natural-gas menace 
and I do not know a place where the 
methods adopted to protect the mines 
against leakage from wells, have been 
more carefully considered. And if the 
present plans are consistently followed, 
it is unlikely that there will be any fur- 
ther explosions from that cause. The 


THE SUNSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY No. 86. 
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from them are 300 to 350 ft. apart. These 
butt headings are also in duplicate. But 
they are worked in groups of three both 
for purposes of ventilation and coal ex- 
traction. One current ventilates three 
pairs of headings passing up the airway 
and down the haulway of each in turn, 
but not returning to the main butt head- 
ing, being passed from airway to airway 
by rooms, driven specially for that pur- 
pose, just short of the face heading. 
By this means, doors are kept off the 
important roads and if left open do not 
destroy the ventilation of the whole panel, 
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Fic. 2. CONSOLIDATION CoAL CoMPANY, MINE 26, NEw ENGLAND, W. Va. 


feed the air to the south-face headings, 
and the other performing the same office 
for the north-face headings. These air- 
ways do not meet until they reach the 
shaft. The air is fed in every case by blow- 
er fans, so that the haulways carry return 
air. It may be said that the Consolidation 
Coal Company regards what little coal 
gas is in their mines as of small im- 
portance compared with the coal dust of 
which they have had such distressing 
experience at Nos. 43 and 63. However, 
the recent explosions of No. 49, arising 
from the entry of gas escaping from 
nearby wells, has somewhat modified the 
situation, the outflow from these being 


favor shown the blowing fan largely 
arises from the fact that the air can 
be saturated with water vapor before 
it is passed through the headings when 
the air is blown into the untraveled air- 
ways. It is impossible to humidify 
effectually where men and mules are 
passing. At best the heading can be 
made wet, but the air is not so filled with 
moisture that it is prevented from dry- 
ing out the dust in the rooms. 

The face headings are as a whole 
driven in pairs, the air traveling in by 
the airway and out by the haulway. 
These face headings are set at 1500- to 
1800-ft. centers. The butt headings 


but only of the three butt headings which 
form one unit. 


NARROW CHAIN PILLARS 


It is interesting to notice the narrow 
chain pillars 15 ft. wide, the headings 
being 25 ft. from center to center. This 
is good practice. It is safe to say that 
if the wing pillars are not competent to 
uphold the weight, no chain pillars can 
make up for their weakness. There is 
no lack of strength in the wing pillars. 
Note the pillar 175 ft. wide flanking the 
main butts. The block of coal guard- 
ing the face heading from the weight of 
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the secondary butts is never less than 
100 ft. thick. The curves to these butt 
headings are quite’ sharp, being struck 
off at a radius of 63 ft. 

The last rooms in.the butt headings are 
driven first and run completely through 
to the back heading. As soon as they 
reach their destination they are drawn, 
the withdrawing line being at about 45 
deg. to the line of the face. Thus there 
are but few men in any heading and the 
combining of the three headings in a 
common split is in accordance with good 
practice. In other regions the angle with 
the face is much less and consequently 
‘a large number of men work in each 
heading, which plan influences the split- 
ting provision. 


RECOVERY NEARING 95 PER CENT. 


It will be seen that with rooms only 
20 ft. wide and placed at 60-ft. centers, 
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Fic. 3. Room POSTING 
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Fic. 4. PLACING SHOTS 


the recovery of first mining is nearly 33 
per cent. As the cover is about 250 ft., 
it will be realized that a conservative 
method of work is being followed. In 
miany cases the proportion of coal finally 
extracted in the new development is 93 
per cent. of the whole coal even where 
the roof is weak. In much of the old 
work in the region, rooms have been 
driven up and allowed to stand with the 
pillars intact, but these are now being 
drawn. It is a clearly demonstrable fact 
that conservation pays, not merely be- 
cause it saves coal, but because it en- 
ables the most to be gotten out of im- 
provements and developments and staves 
off by some few years the unwelcome day 
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when haulage, drainage, ventilation, 


power transmission and equipment of 
all kinds become burdensome in the ex- 
treme as the workings are pushed further 
and further from the original point of 
development. Many mines come to an 
untimely end because lack of conserva~- 
tion has made costs of production so high 
that they can no longer be worked at a 
profit. 


UNDERGROUND WORKINGS HAVE 
PARAMOUNT CONSIDERATION 


To promote this conservation, the Con- 
solidation Coal Company has made a 
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ing of shots is regulated, and from this 
close surveillance comes the high per- 
centage of coal saved. In many recent 
mines, there has been a notable and de- 
plorable tendency to give a_ scientific 
treatment to outofdoor problems and to 
leave the subsurface operations to the 
mine foreman as soon as the shaft bot- 
tom has been laid out. Yet the under- 
ground problems are the most impor- 
tant of all those pressing for considera- 
tion, and should receive first place. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the ordained method 
of placing props in a standard room 
which measures from 18 ft. to 20 ft. wide. 
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METHOD OF EXTRACTING PILLARS, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Fic. 10. METHOD OF MINING IN FAIRMONT FIELD—RETREATING IN BLOCKS OF THREE 
HEADINGS 


study of the best methods of mining, 
and has not left the manner of working 
to the individual discretion, or rather, as 
it is too often, to the individual indis- 
cretion of the miner. Thus room driv- 
ing, post setting, pillar drawing and plac- 


These props cost about 12c. apiece and 
are used with economy. About 63 per 
cent. were recovered in Mine No. 25. 
The miner is paid 5c. for every prop he 
saves. In Fig. 4 is shown the method of 
placing boreholes after undercutting. 
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The so called ‘“gut-shot” is placed . METHOD OF PILLAR DRAWING actual practice. Fig. 6 shows the ap- 
first, level and centrally located, and Fig. 5 shows a condition in pillar draw- pearance after a crosscut 8 ft. wide and 
the two rib shots are placed next. ing which is, of course, never reached in the full width of pillar (40 ft.) long has 
in boreholes bearing up toward the practice. Three room pillars are drawn been driven so as to leave a 10-ft. strip 
roof which they reach at their further fully across from room to room simul- fronting on the caved area. This strip 
extremities. The rooms are all widened taneously. This synchronism is used is reduced by extracting 8 or 10 ft. of 
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Fic. 11. PirtssurG BED wITH CoNTouRS, FAIRMONT REGION, W. VA. 


in the direction of advance of the pillar here to simplify description, and the same _ the far end or as much of it as is possi- 
drawing. There is no departure from objection may be made to all the follow- ble. This is shown in Fig. 7. In.Fig. 8 
this rule, which is essential for com- ing figures, and the same reason must be this block is shown split by a narro‘v 
plete extraction. held to extenuate the variation from crosscut leaving two pillars «almost 
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square. In Fig. 9 the remoter pillar has 
been withdrawn, and all that remains to 
be done is the removal of the nearby 
pillar. After all, this is the most difficult 
work and it is here that what little coal 
ISM LOSteshaSetOmbeml Gi tLmine 


FANS FIXED AND PORTABLE 


The fans used are powerful and 
housed in housings with roofs so weak 
that they are expected to be lifted off the 
building should an explosion occur. 
However, these mine safety valves are 
loaded more heavily here than in most 
regions, and it is questionable whether 
a happier mean could not be struck be- 
tween the overlight explosion door of 
the fan makers and the roof which here 
finds favor as a release valve. It is not 
easily replaced. Its resistance is not 
easily measurable. The average explo- 
sion door is excessively sensitive, and 
perhaps the method here preferred may 
be ample to safeguard the fan. It may 
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south-face heading of No. 43 mine. 
The two mines are disconnected by this 
barrier so that 
may happen to one mine will not in- 
volve both, but at the same time in a 
short while rescuers could pass from the 
one uninjured mine to the very fore- 
front workings of the other. 

There seems to be all through an 
earnest attempt to determine a course of 
action before a disaster occurs, and only 
when this is done will rescue work be 
really effective.. In passing, it may be 
said that the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany’s officials firmly favor reversal of 
the fan in cases of explosion and re- 
cently had brilliant confirmation of their 
reasoning in the successful recovery of 
No. 49 mine after a severe natural-gas 
explosion. 

The coal gas in the mines is easy to 
control as it occurs not in the falls, but 
in the virgin mineral -and does not 
escape in blowers. There are no safety 


the misfortunes which. 
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This is worked from the ground. One 
man can handle three or more.cars. He 
passes for this purpose from track to 
track and employs his entire time on this 
service. The device which is moved with 
the car is attached by a chain to the 
drawbar of the gondola; thus the feed 
can be made absolutely certain. The de-- 
vice is to be commended as it saves labor, 
time, life risk and expensive wrecks. 


THE PURPOSED ELECTRICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Consolidation Coal Company is 
endeavoring to bring its electric work 
into line with recent developments and it 
is now taking current at 22,000 volts 
from the lines of the Fairmont & Clarks- 
burg Traction Company. It is using 
2200 volts for its main pumps and 250 
volts for mining machines, haulage 
motors and the smaller pumping equip- 
ment. 

The following description of the plant 





FIG: 


be said here that the Consolidation Coal 
Company has a portable fan loaded on 
a truck ready to be hauled to any of its 
mines should one of its fans become dis- 
abled. There is no lack of intelligent 
foresight being used to prepare for the 
possibilities of a disaster. Humidifica- 
tion and permissive explosives have been 
adopted for the prevention of explosions, 
but the belated cures have not been over- 
looked,- for the owners and managers 
know that the best laid plans are liable 
to fail under stress of certain combina- 
tions of circumstances. 


SEPARATE AND CONNECTED MINES 


As merely a sample evidence of that 
caution may be mentioned the barrier 
pillar between Mines 43 and 63. This 
is in one place only 12 ft. thick. An 
undercut 6 ft. deep, tapering down to 
nothing at the rear, is cut from No. 4 
south-face heading of No. 63 mine and 
another like cut is made from No. 3 


12. Rotary Room aT MINE No. 63 


lamps used. Horses and mules are 
used for gathering, but motors are used 
for the main hauling, bringing their 
loads to the foot of the slope. From 
thence they are drawn out by rope. 


PASSING RAILROAD CARS UNDER TIPPLES 


The older mines of the region have 
wooden tipples, long and high like those 
of all regions where coal has to be sized. 
There is no need for cleaning other than 
such as is performed by the car trim- 
mers. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature is that most of the tipples have 
conveniences for the lowering of railroad 
cars without recourse to the inefficient 
pinching bar which is always dull and un- 
certain in action. Here either the car 
is pulled forward by a rope or else the 
grade is enough that the car constantly 
needs restraint. In the latter case no 
reliance is placed on the car brake, but 
a clever patented clutch device with a 
long lever handle is used on a third rail. 
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that it is about to install was given me 
by one of the officials of the company: 
Three gas engines of 1500 h.p. per unit 
will operate three-phase 2200-volt 60- 
cycle generators and the current will be 
stepped up in the power plant by means 
of single-phase transformers connected 
in delta. By this means the current will 
be raised to 22,000 volts. All transmis- 
sion lines will carry this current. In the 
substations it will be stepped down by 
transformers to 185 volts of alternating 
current, then by means of rotary con- 
verters it will be changed to 250 volts 
direct current. This covers the main 
system. The copper conductors carry- 
ing the full current of 22,000 volts will 
aggregate in length, 31 miles. Wherever 
it is considered economical for the reduc- 
tion of the amount of copper necessary 
in the feed wires, substations will be 
placed .within the mine. Where that is 
done the current will be transformed 
from 22,000 volts to 2200 at the surface. 
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The power will be taken into the mine 
through three-conductor armored cables 
placed in a bore hole located exactly 
over the substation. Where there are 
large pumps of 100 h.p. or over, they will 
be operated by 2300-volt induction 
motors. Wherever practical, the pump 
and substations will be placed close 
together for operation by one man. Tele- 
phones will be put in substations within 
the mine connected with the outside. 


HIGH-TENSION SUBSTATIONS 


Wherever 22,000 volts are to be taken 


to a substation .a separate high-tension - 


room is used. This room will contain 
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electrolytic lightning arresters, except 
where these are placed on the roof. This 
room will also protect the oil-circuit 
breakers and substation transformers. 
The low-tension room will contain rotary 
converters and a switchboard. In each 
rotary room a triplex chain _ block, 
mounted on a trolley; will be used for 
placing and handling heavy machinery. 
For use in switching on the 22,000-volt 
transmission line, three-pole single-throw 
and three-pole double-throw and fused 
horn-gap switches will be provided. 
These will be mounted directly on poles 
and will take the place of special switch- 
ing towers which contain the usual oil 
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or stick-type circuit breakers. It will 
be seen that this proposed plant is to be 
fully uptodate and its successful instal- 
lation and operation are anticipated with 
interest. The illustrations show parts of 
the plant already completed and in opera- 
tion. These receive power from the F. 
& C. Traction Company. 

A cordial recognition should be given 
to Everett B. Moore, chief engineer 
of the Consolidation Coal Company, for 
assistance in obtaining the foregoing in- 
formation. It would be hard to acknowl- 
edge duly the many courtesies extended 
by a host of others during my trip of 
inquiry. 








Proposed National Coal Combine 


The conditions that have brought about 
our present status in the mining industry 
are merely discovered between the vested 
rights of property and the rights of men. 
We are only reaping the whirlwind that 
has been sown. The tremendous oppor- 
tunities for industrial development in this 
country following the Civil war, caused 
the creation of great corporations, such as 
the Standard Oil Company and _ the 
great railroad systems of this country, 
and they have abused the privileges that 
were theirs, as men always do. They 
are not to be blamed, because the law 
permitted it and the people are to blame 
because they made the law or failed to 
make the law, and the condition that con- 
fronts us today we cry out against. The 
assault upon capital, the assault upon 
the railroads, the assault upon corpora- 
tions is merely the natural result of the 
great combinations in this country. 

The Sherman antitrust law was a blind 
effort on the part of the great masses of 
the people who felt the repression, who 
felt the effort of these gigantic corpora- 
tions to get control of the sources of 
supply, the necessities of life, the trans- 
portation of the country, and feeling that 
the Sherman antitrust law was a blind 
effort on their part to check it, and nat- 
urally such blind effort was-not con- 
structive in its nature. As one of the 
speakers said, it was repressive, and the 
Sherman antitrust law was merely a 
blind strike in the dark on the part of the 
great mass of people to check this. 


THE PRESENT LAW 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in my judgment could not do any- 
thing else thay what it has done. The 
purpose of the Supreme Court is not 


constructive, it is merely interpreta- 
tive. This law is put on the statute 
books and it is theirs to inter- 


pret and the executive of this country to 
enforce; neither the Supreme Court nor 
the President are to blame. They can do 
nothing else under the circumstances 
than just what they have done. Mr. Taft 


By Walter Williams * 


Mr. Wilhams shows the 
necessity of a national or- 
ganization oj the coal ope- 


vators, such organization to 
be subject to the restrictions 
of a Government commis- 
ston. 





*President, Hart-Williams Coal Company, 
Chicago, 
Norre—-Paper read before recent meeting of 


American Mining Congress, Chicago, III. 
and Mr. Wickersham are merely follow- 


ing out their plain duty, when they say 
that these gigantic corporations must be 


- dissolved. 


Now what must be done? They are 
doing their duty, but it is not going to 
relieve the situation in this country. It 
is not going to relieve the fearful condi- 
tion that the coal business of this coun- 
try presents. The constructive part must 
be done by the legislatures of this coun- 
try, and now that the Sherman antitrust 
law has been interpreted, and now that 
the effort is being made to enforce it, the 
people are becoming aroused to the futil- 
ity of the enforcement of that law and 
the tremendous loss that is going to come 
if it is enforced. 

Combinations in this country are in- 
evitable. All we need, or the thing we 
need, is not to do away with combina- 
tions. The thing we need is to do away 
with unreasonable oppression which com- 
bination gives an opportunity to put into 
effect, and combination must be per- 
mitted. 

It is futile to expect a congress that is 


-made up of a changing body of men, 


changed every two years, to investigate 
the industrial condition of this country 
and construct laws that are going to meet 
the needs of this country. What can a 
man from any district know about legis- 
lation, and what can he know about con- 


structive statemanship? What if he does 
know can he accomplish in that time? 
We must resort to some form of com- 
mission, a scientific commission, a com- 
mission that will be appointed or consti- 
tuted to exist over a term of years, who 
shall go into this question and study it 
to the botom, study it from the scientific 
standpoint and arrive at a just conclu- 
sion as to what is right between all rhe 
parties interested. 


RESTRICTIONS NFCESSARY 


Now you men who are in the coal 
business are clamoring for an amend- 
ment to the antitrust law that will permit 
you to combine, and there you stop. You 
must be satisfied also to not only be per- 
mitted to combine, but to be restrained 
from plundering the great body of people 
by the use of strong combination or a too 
powerful one. I am a coal operator my- 
self and I see the necessity for combina- 
tion, but, gentlemen, we must take with 
it the inevitable consequence that will 
follow, the restrictions drawn around us 
so that we cannot in certain seasons of 
the year exact an exorbitant tribute. 

Why have we not acted? A large 
measure of blame was put on us as well 
as the Government, and one reason why 
we have not acted we realize the condi- 
tion is because we are born gamblers, 
and there is not a man in the coal busi- 
ness today, and bad as the condition is, 
but what hopes that the recurrence of 
that high tide of prosperity that occas- 
ionally comes to the industry will arrive 
before he is forced into bankruptcy, and 
out of business. We are satisfied in the 
summer time to trade a dollar for ninety 
cents, in the hope that when September 
and the winter months come we may 
trade the dollar for $1.75 or $2. Busi- 
ness will have to be put on a basis of 
reasonableness, which shall prove to be 
permanent. 

Now with the desire for combination 
must come also the recognition that there 
must be restriction of an unlimited profit. 
That has come to the railroad. The com- 
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mission has fixed certain maximum prices 
that they can charge for the service they 
render. It would not be a bad thing for 
the coal industry and I offer it as a sug- 
gestion, Suppose we had a commission 
that would fix the maximum price that 
we could charge for our product, and 
that this price was fixed after an intelli- 
gent study of the business by all of the 
parties interested; the operator, the work- 
man and the public; and fixed so that 
there would be a reasonable profit, be- 
cause the hazards of the business demand 
that the profits shall be more than comes 
to the ordinary business. Then permit 
combinations whereby the maximum price 
that the commission fixes shall be the 
minimum price that the operators will 
charge to the public. The commission 
idea is the one that is going to make it- 
self felt in every line of endeavor. I am 
a democrat in politics, but I am heartily 
in favor of Mr. Taft’s idea, and this is 
in opposition to many of the ideas of the 
party that I represent. I can see a 
certain amount of justness in the atti- 
tude that he has assumed with regard io 
the revision of the tariff. 


CONCERNING THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE 


The legislature of Illinois, as at present 
constituted, is as wholly incompetent to 
deal with this question as a new-born 
babe. Its shame is written  broad- 
cast all over this country, and how can 
you expect a body of men such as that 
to deal with a question that is funda- 
mental in its nature, and that affects the 
business interests and a tremendous cap- 
ital and a tremendous body of men. 

Over 50,000 men are working in the 
mines of the State of Illinois, millions of 
dollars are invested, the great population 
is dependent upon the industry in this 
country. for its fuel, and tremendous in- 
dustries are dependent upon it for the 
power to turn their wheels. Now to 
submit this question to a body of men 
elected haphazardly, this year in and the 
next year out, would be disastrous. It 
must be submitted to a body of men who 
can investigate it and who will do it and 
bring in a report, bring in constructive 
legislation that will have in mind the 
rights of capital to a reasonable profit 
upon their investment and upon mental 
toil; and, on the other hand, of labor to 
a reasonable share of the profits in the 
industry in which the men toil, not only 
for their daily bread, but an opportunity 
to lift their eyes above the ground oc- 
casionally and see a glimpse of an op- 
portunity for education, and some of the 
cultural things of life. 


We cannot continue as we are. We 
must be allowed to combine. If we are 
not allowed to combine the ruinous com- 
petition in which we are engaged will 
wipe the industry out of existence, so 
far as those engaged in it are concerned. 
The industry will not be wiped out, but 
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new capital wiil come in and reorganize it 
upon a new basis. Let me say to you 


‘that those who today have opposed the 


enactment of any law permitting greater 
profit to the business, who would oppose 


any change in the Sherman antitrust iaw, - 


would be short-sighted. 

Let me tell you they will pay high in- 
terest for every dollar’s worth of coal 
that they are buying for 90c. For 
every dollar’s worth that they buy 
for 95c. they will pay $2, and why? 
Simply because the profits that have 
been lost must be made up. The 
bankers must be repaid the money that 
has been borrowed, the red ink must 
be written off the ledger, and the tre- 
mendous waste in the industry as it 
is today constituted must be paid for 
in the future; and we have no right 
and those who are buying coal to- 
day have no right to plunder the re- 
sources of this country, to waste the 
heritage of those who shall follow, in 
a crazy desire to buy a thing for less than 
it is worth, a thing which is one of the 
greatest necessities of human life. 


Anthracite Miners’ Demands 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The convention of the anthracite min- 
ers’ union, districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9, 
was brought to a close at Pottsville on 
Nov. 3, after formulating ten demands 
which are as follows: 

1. We demand that the next contract 
be for a period of one year, commencing 
April 1, 1912, and ending, March 31, 1913. 

2. Wedemand a work day of not more 
than eight hours for all inside and out- 


side day labor, with no reduction in 
wages. 
3. We demand recognition of the 


United Mine Workers of Districts Nos. 1, 
7, and 9 as a party to negotiate a wage 
contract and the right to provide a 
method for the collection of revenue for 
the organization. 

4. We demand a more convenient and 
uniform system of adjusting local griev- 
ances within a reasonable time limit. 

5. We demand an advance of 20 per 
cent. on the rate of wages for all em- 
ployees over and above the rates awarded 
in 1903. 

6. We demand a minimum rate of 
$3.50 per day for miners and $2.75 for 
laborers. 

7. We demand that the system where- 
by a contract miner has more than one 
working place, or employs more than 
two laborers, shall be abolished. 

8. We demand that the rights of the 
check weighman and the check docking 
boss shall be recognized, and that they 


shall not be interfered with in the proper — 


discharge of their duties. 

9. We demand that all coal shall be 
mined and paid for by the ton of 2240 
pounds, wherever practicable, 
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10. Your committee would recommend 
that a joint-scale committee,’ composed 
of the executive board of the three an- 
thracite districts, together with the na- 
tional president, be appointed by this 
convention and clothed with discretion- 
ary power to negotiate an agreement on 
the basis agreed to by the convention, 
and in the event of their being unable to 
do so, they shall be empowered to order 
a suspension of work in accordance with 
the laws of the organization. 


The demands are much more radical 
than any of the delegates to the conven- 
tion anticipated. They were formulated 
by the executive board of the three dis- 
tricts and were practically accepted with- 
out discussion or mitigation by the con- 
vention. After the convention had ad- 
journed, the delegates seemed to be very 
reluctant to,discuss them. -All who were 
approached on the subject said that 
they approved of them heartily; that 
while they might be modified in this di- 
rection or that as a result of the negotia- 
tions with the operators, yet that on the 
whole they were equitable and that they 
must be conceded in principle if a strike 
was to be avoided. 


President White aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the delegates when he declared 
emphatically that the Conciliation Board 
must be wiped out and that the execu- 
tive boards of the district unions must be 
recognized by the operators as_ repre. 
sentative of the national organizations. 
On the whole, however, he was optimistic 
as to the outlook for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the demands which had just 
been officially issued and seemed con- 
fident that the task of arranging an 
agreement on the basis of these demands 
would be easier than in 1900 and 1903. 


CONSTERNATION IN BUSINESS CIRCLES 


On the other hand, the demands have 
caused consternation in. business circles 
in the anthracite regions. Business men 
recognize that the operators are in no 
humor and in no position to grant even 
a moiety of the demands, and they anti- 
cipate a prolonged strike if the last agree- 
ment is not accepted as a basis of the 
next. 


An official of one of the largest an- 
thracite-coal companies said: ‘‘The de- 
mands of the convention are prepos- 
terous. These demands simply amount 
to a requisition that we hand over the 
control of our property to the miners? 
union and that we act in subordination 
to them as their selling agents. We are 
not going to do anything of the kind. 
We are prepared to take into considera- 
tion any reasonable demands that the 
representatives of the miners make for 
an increase of wages on the basis of the 
existing agreement but we cannot and 
will not go any farther.” 
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The Bituminous Coal Trade 


So varied are the underground condi- 
tions and methods employed in coal min- 
ing in the State of Illinois alone, both 
with reference to the seams worked 
(from 30 in. to 10 ft.-in thickness); the 
wide range of prices per ton paid to 
the miners; difference in quality of prod- 
uct; the variable cost of putting the coal 
into the cars for the market, that it makes 
a somewhat intricate and difficult sub- 
ject to handle, particularly when coupled 
as it is with the attempt in our dealings 
with the Mine Workers’ organization to 
make each district fairly competitive with 
all others in the marketing of the prod- 
uct; therefore, the subject covering the 
entire country can only be reviewed in 
a general way. 

With the exception of two or three 
States and some particular districts in 
some States, the industry was in a rea- 
sonably prosperous condition prior to the 
fall of 1907, when a general business 
depression occurred, and, with others, 
the coal industry suffered a material cur- 
tailment in production and a general low- 
ering of values at that time. During 
the following year the production de- 
clined some 64,500,000 tons, but this loss 
in production has been subsequently 
overcome, and the figures for 1910 record 
the largest tonnage in the history of the 
industry. 

With the further decline in prices dur- 
ing the current year, the situation has be- 
come a serious one, and in certain com- 
petitive districts where competition is un- 
usually keen and where low prices have 
steadily prevailed for the past four years, 
many of the operators are dangerously 
near complete bankruptcy, and some 
means must be devised to relieve this sit- 
uation if it is possible of accomplish- 
ment; otherwise: the failure will be ser- 
iously felt by manufacturers and retail 
dealers everywhere. 


DATA COLLECTED 


In order to obtain the most authentic 
information possible along these lines, 
the secretary of this Congress sent out 
blanks to all the principal coal operators 
scattered throughout the country, making 
inguiry along the following lines: 

1. Capital invested in business. 

2. Average total cost of production. 

3. Average labor cost per ton (mine 
workmen only). ' 

4. Average cost of administration. 

5. Average selling price at mine. 

6. Estimate of increased cost neces- 
sary to meet demand for conservation. 

7. Average depreciation of values per 
100 tons daily capacity. 

8. At what price coal must sell. 

9, What percentage of coal is sold at 
a loss, 

Briefly stated, these statements re- 
vealed the following conditions: 


‘coal 


By A. J. Moorshead * 


A review of the Illinors 
coal industry from ats im- 


jancy. 
parisons are shown regard- 


Some startling com- 


ng cost of production and 
The evils of 


overproduction are discus- 


- selling price. 


sed and remedies suggested. 





*President, 
I.ouis, Mo. 

Nore—Abstract of paper read before the 
American Mining Congress, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
25, 1911. 


Madison* Coal Corporation, St. 


That for every ton produced annually, 
there is an average investment of $1.41 in 
lands, machinery and equipment 
necessary to that production. These state- 
ments show that increases in cost of pro- 
duction have been general in all States, 
varying from a fraction of a cent.in 
States like Tenessee and Kentucky, to 
28c. per ton in the southwest. The aver- 
age increase is near 7c. per ton in all 
fields. 

Increased selling prices are generally 
reported for 1910 averaging 4c. per ton, 
but it is not sufficient to offset an in- 
crease of 7c. per ton in production costs, 
during the same period, so the vear as a 
whole shows a decline in profit. 

During 1910 the total cost of produc- 
tion is estimated at $1.07 per ton. The 
cost of mine labor and mine supplies 
total 95c. per ton, and the cost of admin- 
istration, such as office expense, sales ex- 
pense, accounting, insurance and taxes, 
legal expense, etc., usually classed as 
general expense, was 12c. per ton. This 
does not include interest, depreciation or 
profit. 

The average price obtained at the mine 
was approximately $1.11 per ton. The 
increased cost necessary to meet the de- 
mand for conservation was estimated in 
different fields from 2c. to 15c. per ton, 
with a possible average of 5c. in the 
country as a whole. The depreciation of 
coal reserves and plant equipment would 
require a fund of approximately 4c. per 
ton. 

The increased prices necessary to make 
the business show a fair return on the 
money invested ranged from 5c. to 25c. 
per ton in various regions. The average 
increase requested would approximate 
12c. per ton. 


‘ 


OVER PRODUCTION 


Statistics show that while our bitumin- 
ous coal production increased’ rapidly 
from nothing in 1821 to 1,111,156 tons in 


1842; to 10,625,381 in 1865; to 105,268,- 
963 in 1891; to 306,138,096 in 1906; and 
to 415,500,000 tons in 1910; our con- 
sumption kept ahead of or apace with 
production until 1891. In 1821, consump- 
tion was 19,617 tons in excess of produc- 
tion; in 1842, it was 123,879 tons in ex- 
cess of production; but in 1891, the total 
consumption was only 105,016,407, or 
252,556 less than production, and the dif- 
ference has steadily increased until in 
1906 consumption was 6,002,051 less than 
production. The excess of production over 
consumption has steadily increased each 
year, and has resulted with mines oper- 
ating to a restricted capacity. 

A further example of our over-produc- 
tion and still greater over-capacity was 
demonstrated during the strike period of 
1910 in Illinois, Indiana and the south- 
west: 

Illinois was idle six months of the 
year, but produced 45,900,246 tons as 
compared with 50,904,990 the previous 
year, working twelve months. 

Indiana was idle some thirty days and 
produced 18,289,815, as compared with 
14,834,259 in 1909. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and Mis- 
souri were also idle six months in 1910, 
due to the strike, and the production 
showed an average decrease of only 20 
per cent. under the figures for 1909. 

The possible capacities of West Vir- 
ginia mines is fully 75 per cent. over the 
present total production. “The Pittsburg 
and No. 8 Ohio districts are reduced to 30 
per cent. operation during 3 or 4 months 
ef each year, while navigation is closed 
on the lakes. There are very few proper- 
ties that have operated over 225 working 
days per annum during the past three 
years. 


TONNAGE INCREASE 


This over production and over capac- 
ity to produce aas resulted in a ruinous 
competition to obtain business. Many of 
our coal properties have fixed charges 
in the nature of bonds and other obliga- 
tions, such as minimum royalties, and in 
many cases the management figure their 
losses less by taking the low prices and 
operating full time than by obtaining 
their proportion of profitable domestic 
business. 

The develpoment of so many new high- 
tonnage plants in recent years has also 
had a marked effect upon the industry. 
When it is realized that our production 
and consumption to date have practically 
doubled every ten years, the large in- 
crease in the number of new mines can 
be appreciated. The “deadwork” haulage, 
drainage and ventilation costs are always 
lower in new development, on account of 
the concentrated area under operation, 
and they are able to produce coal much 
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cheaper than their older competitors. 
They fix the prices in the markets, which 
must be met by the older mines, but in 
time they have the same situation to 
face. 


To meet this competition, underground 
development is too often carried on in 
such parts of the mines as can be made 
to produce cheaply and in order to es- 
cape the heavy yardage prices, excessive- 
ly wide entries are driven, and this con- 
dition coupled with the narrowing of pil- 
lars in order to lessen the cost of oper- 
ation, ultimately causes heavy falls and 
squeezing to such an extent that the 
mines are robbed of half of what would 
otherwise be their natural existence, and 
in their early abandonment large acre- 
ages of coal are wasted without hope of 
recovery. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


Statistics show that the average prices 
received at the mines during the past 
seven years are as follows: 


1908 1909 1910 
LSID LeO (ees: 


1906 1907 
Lal Ten 


1904 1905 

1.10 1.06 

The Average price for the entire pe- 
riod has been $1.10 and the fluctuation 
between the maximum and minimum 
prices has been only 8c. per ton. It is 
also interesting to note that the prices 
for 1910 and 1904 and the average price 
for the period are practically identical. 


During 1910 the increased cost of pro- 
duction as compared with the previous 
year is estimated at 7c. per ton in all 
fields. Some idea of the increased cost 
of producing coal can be obtained from 
the following table, which shows the 
mining rates in the four largest States 
operating with organized labor. All other 
districts show similar increase, but the 
amount is difficult to ascertain: 


Ohio 


Illinois 
Va. 


W. 


Tndiana Mine 
Run 


Bitum. Lump 

Thin Vein 

Hocking 
Lump 


Base Rate 


April 1, 1898, 
to April 1, 
66ce. 


66e. 66ce. 


es 
co 
S 
S 
= 
aS 
> 
S 
ie) 


April 1, 1903, 
to April 1, 
TOOL. cree ees 55 ao 90 90 90 

April 1, 1904, 
to April 1, 

T9OGR ye Gye 85 85 85 

April 1, 1906, 
to April 1, 

LOTTO sae tb 55 90 90 90 

April 1, 1910, 
to April 1, 

MON 2A stale ot 58 58 95 95 95 

Increase, 14 
WATS ppemicteaske 

Equivalent on 
run of mine 
Dasisieeceiy a: 18 18 18.74 


18.74 18.74 


The above increase applies only to the 
“mining rate’—that is, the amount paid 
to the miner for loading one ton of coal 
at the face, and proportionately higher 
wages are paid to all other mine work- 
ers. The full increase in cost of labor 
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per ton over this period is, therefore, 27c. 
per ton, and approximately 9c. of this in- 
crease has been taken since 1904. 

With prices practically stationary dur- 
ing this same period the profit to the 
operator shows a net decrease of 9c. per 
ton. 


We have already stated that for every 
ton produced annually, there is an aver- 
age investment of $1.41 in coal lands, 
machinery and equipment necessary to 
that production. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE 


Based on an annual production of 415,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal, there is 
an investment in the business of sonie 
$585,000,000. An investment in an in- 
dustry of this nature, carrying the risks 
to life and property which mining in- 
dustry does, and the hazard of faulty con- 
ditions of seam, which no man can defi- 
nitely foresee, should net at least 10 per 
cent. in return as interest on the capital 
invested, after setting aside a sufficient 
amount—-estimated at 4c. per ton— to 
cover depreciation of equipment and ex- 
hausted coal lands. 


The mining industry should net to the 
owner annual earnings of $75,100,000. 
They earned $16,600,000 in 1910, and the 
current year will show still further re- 
ductions. In other words our coal opera- 
tors are absorbing as losses in excess 
of $58,500,000 per annum, or slightly in 
excess of 14c. per ton. 


Over-production is the cause of this 
extremely deplorable situation. It has 
created a destroying competition in which 
only the strongest can survive. It has 
caused a general unrest in the industry 
and dissatisfication to mine owners and 
mine workers alike, and the question be- 
fore us is how this over-production may 
be taken care of and the business placed 
on a remunerative basis. Two solutions 
are suggested. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


First. The creation of district sales 
agencies to handle the entire produce. 
These agencies would control the total 
output and name prices which would re- 
turn a fair profit on the investment and 
at the same time permit the necessary 
expenditure for conservation of resources 
and careful and safe mining. Such agen- 
cies would result in a very large reduc- 
tion of the present sales cost, and, by 
concentrating the mining operations, the 
ultimate cost to the consumer would prob- 
ably show little increase. These agencies 
could maintain a more uniform distribu- 
tion and by concentrated effort could 
probably reach new markets which are 
not being supplied from the United States. 


This plan would require the alteration 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
creation of an Interstate Coal Commis- 
sion. The commission would have to pass 
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upon the justness of prices established 
by the various district agencies, to see 
tat owners obtained fair prices only, 
and to hear the public voice in reference 
to such matters. The commission should 
also control the opening of new mines 
in such a way as to keep production and 
consumption apace with one another. 

Second. The Government could assist 
in the development of foreign export 
trade. A large percentage of the total pro- 
duction of this country is available for 
profitable export, and by directing the 
surplus production from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern Virginia, which is 
now encroaching upon the trade formerly 
enjoyed by Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
the solution would at least be partly 
reached. 


FOREIGN REMEDIES USED 


Other countries have had their coal 
problems similar in all respects to our 
own, aS now existing. 

Great Britain met it by the most care- 
ful of mining methods and preparation 
of the product; and combination with 
transportation interests have gained for 
her the markets of the world for her sur- 
plus, at highly remunerative prices, and 
this result is only possible by continuous 
operations and large export shipments. 
British exports have been: 


Tay SLO ican ctedaronctarte toteuckers etme 63,600,947 tons 
TSI GOB re eee ah okt tay ear 62,547,175 tons 
TRL QOD ertentens toatnelcte nck a eats 63,076,799 tons 
[ii SGT Ore ace wiocele belies 67,085,476 tons 


It took Germany many years to perfect 
a coal syndicate which, under a single 
sales agency, with the coédperation of the 
government, has produced substantial re- 
turns to the mining companies, and at 
the same time increased the export ton- 
nage; -and there was shipped in this par- 
ticular class of trade: 
tee aNS UT Tan 5 SA Rp ae hs 


Ene PO reece cx epencveots ee tokens 
ET LON ca ene, ate tee fee eee ae ee 


10,821,536 tons 
10,963,195 tons 
12,614,952 tons 

It should be the duty of this congress 
to carefully consider ways and means of 
working out the problem; additional leg- 
islation is necessary and capital, together 
with labor and the consumer, should ap- 
preciate the benefits to be derived from 
placing an industry of great magnitude 
upon a substantial basis. 


Wonderful results have been accom- 
plished for the benefit of agriculture by 
the national government appropriating 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year 
for the last twenty years for that partic- 
ular industry, yet mining—important and 
hazardous as it is—has received but little 
consideration. This organization can, by 
thorough, concerted and determined ac- 
tion, not only arouse public interest in our 
cause, but the State and national legis- 
lators will, beyond doubt, when the con- 
dition of the industry is properly made 
known to them, afford relief no less gen- 
erously than Great Britain and other 
foreign governments have done. 
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Compensation vs. Liability Acts 


In presenting the result of the labors 
of the special committee appointed to 
consider and report upon the subject of 
a workmen’s compensation act, I desire 
to call to your attention some of the 
things which form the basis of the rea- 
soning of your committee: 

The subject of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, in one form 
or another, has agitated the minds of 
men for years. The justice of it all is 
generally conceded, and American indus- 
try is still seeking the best direction in 
which to move to accomplish the object 
of its faith. 


The coal-mining industry is no stranger 
to either “liability” or “compensation,” 
nor did it wait for law to suggest, demand 
or compel a reasonable care, in one form 
or another, of those injured in the pur- 
suit of the industry. 


It is natural, then, that a subject of 
so vital importance to the industry should 
engage the serious attention of the Min- 
ing Congress. 

One of the most important points in 
the whole matter is to decide upoh the 
best direction to follow. On this point 
we have the experience and opinion of 
practical men in this and other countries, 
It has been stated that what has been 
done in England, and what has been 
done in Germany, are the most import- 
ant types of action on this subject which 
we can study. 


AN ENGLISH OPINION 


A. H. Gill, member of Parliament, 
of Balton, England, says in substance: 
“In England, before the eighties, the 
common law was the only means of ad- 
justment between the injured and his 
employer; when negligence of the em- 
ployer was not apparent or proved, it 
was hard to get compensation. The work- 
ing people became dissatisfied and _ be- 
gan to agitate for a new law, and as the 
result an Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed in 1880, and while it was an im- 
provement on the common law, the act 
was not a success, as it embodied the 
doctrine that an employer should not 
be liable unless negligence was proved. 
It has, always, been difficult to succeed 
in an action under the act, as so many 
means could be found of resisting a 
claim. The result of the failure to se- 
cure compensation caused a further agi- 
tation for an improved method of dealing 
with the problem. This agitation bore 
fruit; for in the year 1897, an act was 
passed known as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. This act did away with 
the doctrine of contributory negligence 


and made the employer liable to pay. 


compensation to a workman who lost 


By John H. Jones * 


Ajter reviewing the ex- 
pervence of various coun- 
trues, a workmen's compen- 


sation act ts urged as pre- 


ferable to employers’ liabil- 
ity from the standpornt of 
the mining industry. The 
former may prove difficult 
to frame. The latter vs be- 
lieved to be wrong in princi- 
ple and practice. 





*President, Vittsburg-Buffalo Coal Com- 


pany, Frick building, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Norr—Address read before meeting of 
American Mining Congress, Chicago, III]. 
time through any accident which oc- 
curred while following his employment.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon 
this act, but simply to draw to your at- 
tention and emphasize the fact that 
26 years of agitation by workmen, and 26 
years of study and experiment, by prac- 
tical men, resulted in a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

This opinion is fully confirmed by At- 
torney Packer, of Washington, D. C., 
who was retained by the United States 
Government to investigate the matter. 


Two Views ON LIABILITY ACT 


Another opinion dated Washington, 
D.-C., Dec. 24; 1910: 

“The Illinois legislature should enact 
a liberal employers’ liability act atthe 
special session and then undertake an 
investigation with a view to the intro- 
duction of an automatic compensation 
law, for THAT view observers now re- 
gard as the most feasible and just solu- 
tion of the vocational ills, accidents and 
death.” 

(Signed) Samuel Gompers, 
American Federation of Labor. 

And another: 

“In spite of the fact that every one of 
the industrial nations of Europe has dis- 
carded the system of paying damages 
on the ground.of the liability of the em- 
ployer and has adopted in its stead the 
payment of compensation for industrial 
accidents: in spite of the fact that New 
York has adopted a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and that both Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are considering compen- 
sation as the only feasible solution of 
this problem, the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and its representatives on the com- 
mission have taken a decided stand that 
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the abrogation of the employers’ de- 
fenses must precede any bill providing 
compensation. 

“It is evident from the letter which 
the Federation submits that its officers 
are not only unfamiliar or unmindful 
of the economic waste involved in any 
employers’ liability system, but that they 
have no knowledge of the total inade- 
quacy of such a system, even when ex- 
tended by such serious modification of 
the employers’ defenses as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor advocates. 

“An employers’ liability law meets 
none of the prime necessities of definite 
compensation, immediately and automati- 
cally paid. Under it every case is a 
gable.” Signed by the six “employer” 
members of the commission of twelve, 
Illinois Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion. 


GERMAN: EXPERIENCE 


Again, Major A. R. Piorkowski, repre- 
senting the Frederick Krupp Company 
of Essen, Germany, and speaking for the 
German system: 

“The German Accident Insurance had 
its predecessor in the Liability Law of 
1871, by which the operators of indus- 
trial establishments were liable for the 
accidents caused by them. The injured 
workmen had to bring proof that the 
operator caused the accident, and the 
amount of compensation was determined 
by private societies. It is evident that 
such an institution could satisfy nobody. 
The consequences were long drawn out 
and costly law suits, by which the con- 
trasting interests of employers and em- 
ployee were glaringly brought to light. 

“The more law suits between both 
classes, the more hatred and the less 
understanding there were for what was 
mutual in their interests. Employers, 
employees, and the Government looked 
eagerly for a better solution of the prob- 
lem. Germans have been called a peo- 
ple of thinkers. They thought, and un- 
derstood why the liability law did not 
answer the purpose, did not work for 
peace between capital and labor. It 
worked unjustly toward both of them. 
Therefore, the only logical and just way 
to compensate for the injuries done is 
by insurance, 

“In 1900 this law received its present 
shape. All workmen and administrative 
officers—the latter, provided their an- 
nual earnings do not exceed 3000 marks 
—are insured against the results of ac- 
cidents in the course of their employment 
if employed in mines, factories, and 
similar establishments specified by law. 
In case of disability, compensation is 
rendered from the beginning of the 14th 
week after the date of the accident.” 
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CRITICISM OF STATE INSURANCE 


If any gentleman present imagines 
that the German system would be a 
success in this country, let me quote 
from The New York Commercial, of 
Friday, Oct. 20, 1911—under the head- 


ing, “Liability Men Criticize State Insur- - 


auce System.” 

“Nearly every speaker, alluded to a 
recent review of the German state-in- 
surance system, written by Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Friedensburg, who has _ recently 
retired after 20 years’ at the head 
of the senate of the imperial insurance 
office of the German Empire. Dr. Fried- 
ensburg does not find the German sys- 
tem, as it has worked out in practice, 
by any means ideal but does not con- 
demn the principles underlying the work- 
men’s compensation for accidents. 

“Dr, Lott quoted him as saying that 
charity crept in and corrupted the sys- 
tem at the beginning;” that “employers 
do all that is possible to escape their 
burdens, which they feel to be unjust 
and in vain enormous sums are annually 
exacted from them in fines,” that “in- 
dustrial unions and insurance institutions 
have been repeatedly on the brink of 
bankruptcy.” 

“Dr. Friedensburg points out that the 
excessive cost of the insurance system, 
which is one result of the degradation 
of the system into charity, is complained 
of by employers, and that state insur- 
ance therefore, reacts injuriously upon 
Germany’s industry.” 


He says: ‘“‘As a result of the costs of 
insurance which have gradually become 
monstrous, German industry is put at a 
disadvantage and is hampered to the ex- 
treme in its competition with foreigners.” 


* CAUSED RISE IN PRICES 


Indeed, Dr. Friedensburg makes the 
astonishing statement that the German 
system of workmen’s compensation is 
held responsible for the marked rise in 
prices which is felt to be oppressive by 
all classes of the German population. 

Mr. Wolfe is of the opinion that 
whether the state will undertake the em- 
ployers’ liability business to the exclu- 
sion of the companies depends upon the 
attitude of those companies and their 
disposition to codperate with the state 
in the solution of the economic problem. 
He said that employers’ liability in- 
surance represents more than one-half 
of the entire liability business transacted 
and consequently the question of state 
insurance is of vital interest to the under- 
writer. 

While heretofore the question may 
have seemed to the underwriters a fad 
or a form of socialistic doctrine and an 
interference with the right of contract, 
a discourager of thrift and an encourager 
of malingering and intentional accidents, 
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public .opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favor of entering the cost of human ac- 
cidents as a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, and the underwriters, in the opinion 
of the speaker, must face the situation 
accordingly. 

Mr. Rowe stated that obviously the 
trouble with state insurance, viewed from 
an impartial angle, would be the mixing 
of politics with it. ‘“Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance,” he said, “can only 
exert its effect as a blessing if free from 
all exaggeration and particularly from 


the conscious or unconscious love-mak- - 


ing with the “lower classes.” 

“Such insurance,” he said, “must be 
issued by an independent institution free 
from all partiality.” 


CHOICE OF Two METHODS 


Here then are introduced two methods, 
one the “Employers’ Liability Act,” which 
has been discarded by practical men, the 
other the ‘“Workmen’s Compensation 
Act,” now before us, and between these 
two we are called upon to choose. 

Your committee urges a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as best fitted, by ex- 
perience and practice, to the mining in- 
dustry. 

The Liability Act appears, to your com- 
mittee, to be unjust and unreasonable, in 
principle and in practice—the very men- 
tion of it suggests lawyers, courts, de- 
lays, annoyance, strained relations, ex- 
pense to employers and loss to workmen. 
In one word it means “fight.”” The Com- 
pensation Act means “payment.” The 
former is an unknown quantity; the lat- 
ter is a fixed principle known and com- 
puted in advance, and provided for. The 
record of the Liability Act is said to be 
about 50 per cent. adjustment—the Com- 
pensation Act means 100 per cent. ad- 
justment. 

Adjustment under a Liability Act is re- 
ported, by one large coal operator, to be 
injurious in 80 per cent. of the cases in a 
large disaster, in that it would shower 
money into the hands of the inexperi- 


enced, where value is unknown, and 
where money and widows are soon 
parted. 


Liability-law adjustment, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, is a mistake, is 
uncertain and unreasonable, is an in- 
justice to all concerned, and is pre- 
judicial to all the best interests of a 
miner’s widow and children. It defeats 
a good intention, and does not insure 
the care, education and opportunities of 
life, supposedly vouchsafed to the hus- 
band and father, by a law which caused 
him to risk and lose his life in an 
honest belief, and a sincere endeavor, 
to provide for his family. In short, it 
looks as though the most ardent sup- 
porters of an Employers’ Liability Law, 
are ambulance chasers, and those who 
could hope to profit by a disturbed con- 
dition, as between capital and labor. 
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SOME ERRONEOUS CONCLUSIONS 


It is also conceded that labor is just 
as necessary for the maintenance of in- 
dustry as any other commodity, and that 
the cost of compensation, as a fixed prin- 
ciple of industry, should be reckoned 
with in placing a price upon the finished 
product. Upon the grounds stated, we 
believe the Liability Act to be wrong in 
principle and practice, and that the in- 
justice of it falls upon those who are 
least able to ‘bear it on the one hand, 
and, upon the other hand, falls upon 
those who are supposed to be wealthy, 
but this supposition is based upon opin- 
ion thoroughly unfamiliar with the facts, 
and therefore incompetent. 


POSITION OF MINING INDUSTRY 


The mining industry should stand 
ready to bear the burden of its own ac- 
cidents—it should stand ready to pay a 
tax of one cent per ton of coal mined 
to meet the necessities of the case and 
to provide the necessary funds. 

It should stand ready to have this fund 
administered wisely in the interests of 
the workmen and their families. 

It has always stood ready to consider, 
and has introduced every known pre- 
caution to prevent these accidents, and 
to safeguard every man employed above 
or below the ground. : 

It considers all this right, reasonable 
and just, and that the best direction to 
move in, to accomplish the best results, is 
the passing of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


In the preceding argument we have re- 
ferred to the best direction in which to 
move to accomplish the best results, and 
have clearly stated our reasons in favor 
of the Compensation Act. There is another 
important point to consider with refer- 
ence to this Act, namely; the mining in- 
dustry must give its best thought to the 
method of introducing and passing the 
Act, it cannot be left to the unfamiliar 
majority. The necessity for reasonably 
uniform legislation by the different States 
of the Union must not be lost sight of. 
Uniformity of legislation on all subjects 
of common interest is one of the most 
important questions of the times. 


The necessity for careful study, for the 
wisdom which comes from the multitude 
of counsel, and for definite and de- 
termined action, is clearly evident. 


The American mining industry should 
here go on record as favorable to that 
solution of this problem, which is right, 
reasonable and just to the industry, to 
the employer and to the employee. 

A law that strikes at the life of the 
industry will be a calamity. 


A law that does justice to employer 
and employee, that operates, and com- 
pensates, without delay, friction or loss, 
will be a blessing. 
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The Explosion at Bruceton Mine 


Ah endeavor will be made in this ar- 
ticle to treat the tests at the Bruceton 
mine in a somewhat more detailed man- 
ner than was attempted in the short de- 
scription by J. T. Beard in the last issue. 
This article is to be regarded as supple- 
mental only to his work and where de- 
tails are missing, they can be supple- 
mented by a reference to Mr. Beard’s 
description. 

The experimental mine is an honor to 
the Government’s Bureau of Mines. Here 
are provided natural conditions, here all 
the conditions of actual work can be not 
only simulated, but actually reproduced. 
If a mine explosion occurs here, no spe- 


cious critic can say, “You can do these’ 


things in a cylinder of boiler iron, but 
can they be done in a real mine?” The 
action of an explosion is a complicated 
thing; it can only be followed to its con- 
clusions by actual observation in a mine 
where all the conditions prior to the ex- 
plosion can be accurately predetermined 
—what doors were shut or open, what shot 
blew out, what powder was in it, how it 
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was stemmed, what gas was present, what 
humidity prevailed and what air current 
was passing. Here stoppings and over- 
casts can be erected and their strength 
determined. One factor after another 
can be eliminated, till the basal actuat- 
ing impulses of an explosion can be laid 
bare and their relative importance de- 


termined. No work of others can be 
duplicated here, for there is but one 
Bruceton. It will set the standards for 


all future work, until like mines are in- 
stalled elsewhere. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF MINE 


Bruceton is situated thirteen miles 
south of Pittsburg, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. The Bureau has there a 
mine, illustrated in the accompanying cut, 
which shows the whole development of 
the mine up to date. The main heading 
extends 715 ft. from the mouth. Three 
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mine is faced immediately by a small 
spur of hill so that the flying débris re- 
sulting from an explosion is stopped be- 
fore_it can travel far. Fortunately, 
Bruceton mine has rural surroundings 
and no harm is likely to result from the 
spectacular explosions. 

The main portal of the Bruceton mine 
is of concrete, well reinforced so that it 
can withstand all manner of stress, in- 
cluding upward and outward stresses 
which, in the design of most mine ap- 
proaches, is not considered. The founda- 
tion is carried down to the Pittsburg 
limestone, which lies about 5 ft. below 
the Pittsburg coal. As shown, the con- 
crete lining extends about 240 ft. in from 
the portal of the main tunnel. 


THE RECORDING CHAMBERS IN THE MINE 


On the left-hand side are two instru- 
mental chambers, equipped by the Cam- 


bridge Scientific Instrument Company, of 
England, with pressure recorders which 
will continuously record the side pres- 
sure of the blast as it passes, showing on 
a chart, which revolves on a drum, the 
pressures at every interval of time. At 
these same stations are set wires from 
each side of the heading connected to- 
gether across the roadway by a guncot- 
ton tie. This guncotton tie is burned by 
the blast as it passes so that an electric 
circuit is broken and the time interval is 
measured in the observatory on the hill. 

In the airway, lying left of the main 
heading a sandbag stopping from 6 to 8 
ft. wide, was piled at the edge of the ob- 
lique gallery. At the time of the visit 
two heavy canvas stoppings lay across 
the first crosscut, the second was com- 
pletely filled with sandbags for 8 ft. 
of its length, the third, that is, the most 
remote, was open. 


THE STEEL Dust GALLERY 


The steel dust gallery is as shown. It 
is made of half-inch boiler plate and is 
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102 ft. long and 6 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 
Beyond this typical explosions gallery 
is a movable section of 20 ft. followed 
by a 20-ft. concrete section covered by 
heavy plank and loaded down with dirt, 
so as to make it less likely that the steel 
section will have to bear strains beyond 
its strength. For about 200 ft. beyond 
the explosion door section, the gallery is 
extended underground to meet the air- 
way. This 200 ft. of gallery is built of 
reinforced concrete. Two _ instrument 
chambers are set in the sides of this 
gangway, but they are not equipped with 
instruments, as funds at the disposal of 
the Bureau do not permit it. 


VENTILATION OF MINE 


There is a small blower fan near the 
steel gallery. It is a 36-in. Sirocco fan 
with 20-in. blades and was delivering 
4000 to 5000 cu.ft. per min. at the time 
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the guests of the Bureau visited the 
mine, though it is competent to produce 
much more. A _ light corrugated-iron 
building covers the fan, so light that its 
destruction is assured whenever an ex- 
plosive blast occurs. It may be added 
that the steel gallery was closed by a 
door and two light wood doors covered 
the opening to the airway though the 
large sandbag stopping further in made 
them useless. 


THE INSPECTION OF THE MINE 


The visitors went in at the portal of the 
main heading and by the light of electric 
lamps passed on to the end. On either 
side were seen shelves, which were really 
mine rails, set on edge measuring 2% 
in. by 4 in. These were supported by 
bolts projecting from the concreting or 
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AN IRKSOME DELAY IN THE 
PROCEEDINGS 


The visitors were disposed on the hill 
back of the mine so that they could see 
the portals of the main heading and of 
the steel gallery. The location was not 
favorable as the rain had made the new- 
ly planted wheatfield undesirable for 
walking. 

One shothole was charged, it appears, 
with 2 lb. of FFF blasting powder, with 
a tamping of 6 in. of fireclay, the whole 
being set within an inch and a half pipe to 
insure a blownout shot. The men left 
the mine and the circuit which was ex- 
pected to fire the shot was closed. Noth- 
ing resulted; not even the sound of a 
shot could be heard. The miners of the 
Bureau again entered the mine and con- 
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necting the wires of the detonator to 
discover if the lead wires’ were short- 
circuited. In the hurried work of the 
last few days this feature was over- 
looked. A new circuit was then laid’into ~ 
the mine and this time, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, the last hole was 
charged and the three holes connected 
in parallel. 


THE EXPLOSION 


There was no failure that time; all 
three exploded together, as has since 


teen learned. A burst of devouring flame 
enveloped the little strip of woods, burn- 
ing leaves at the top of the highest trees. 
A loud report, heard over five miles deaf- 
ened the hearers, and a rain of sandbags, 
planks, shelves and what not, ascended 
50 ft. in the air where they could be 
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the coal as the case might be. They were 
covered by dust but it did not appear that 
there was much dust to be seen. The 
floor was clean. In fact, there was only 
1 lb. of coal dust to the foot-run in the 
heading. At the end of the gangway, 
three holes had been drilled in the coal. 
Each hole was large enough to hold a 
1%-in. pipe. The holes were drilled 
about 3 ft. above the floor in a horizontal 
line, and extended 4 ft. into the coal. 
The concreted portion of the airway 
entry and of the oblique gallery had 


shelving of like character to that in the, 


niain entry, but the dusting only ran % 
lb. co the foot-run. No dust was distributed 
in the steel section. Some dust holders of 
the bookcase type (“transverse  shelv- 
ing’) were put in the first crosscut be- 
tween the main entry and its airway. 


nected another line of wires with an- 
other shothole of like charging, and came 
out and gave the signal. Another mo- 
ment of tense suspense—and nothing re- 
sulted. The people were wet and cold 
and they were afraid of missing the train, 
and considerably over one-half, among 
whom were many, including the helmet 
men, who had come hundreds and thous- 
ands of miles to see the explosion, left 
the field. 

It was the opinion of the Bureau offi- 
cials that there was a short-circuit or a 
grounding due to the trampling of the 
people who went through the mine. The 
wires were only properly guarded where 
set in a pipe within the concrete and 
were not protected against injury where 
the headings were not cemented. No 
test apparently was made before con- 
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plainly seen in the brilliant glare. The 
flame crossed the ravine in front and 
licked up the vegetation for a distance of 
200 ft. A mine car, with its light weight 
of gravel, weighing about 2000 lb., stood 
about 20 ft. from the mine. It was lifted 
off the track, thrown bodily over the rock 
dump; it scmersaulted several times, and 
struck the ground 200 ft. from the mines 
to make two more complete somer- 
saults clear of the ground before it 
lighted with its wheels solidly embedded 
in the sod. Another car, with its load of 
coal, weighing two tons, was 75 ft. from 
the main entry and was lifted off the 
track and moved 20 ft. The fan house 
was demolished and the explosion relief- 
section unroofed. The sight of these mis- 
siles barely 50 ft. away and 50 ft. above 
giound warned the people to run and, 
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though no one was frightened, there was 
a politic retreat in which at least one 
man was knocked down. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


A rough survey was made of the out- 
side, the openings were closed up and 
the mine left for the night. 


A later in- 
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depositing what it had and finding no 
more. The unused “bookshelf” dust 
holders in the face of the airway were 
standing almost without distortion, though 
built in a way that makes them easily 
deformable. 

To return to the blast passing out at 
the main entry, it passed the second 
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vestigation shows that the stopping in the 
airway was entirely removed and blown 
out through the doorways, the wood 
doors swinging open without injury. The 
sand bags were found strewn in the 
mouth of the airway. 

It must here be stated that the fan 
blew air directly into the steel section. 
This air passed up the oblique gallery to 
the parallel airway, up that heading to 
the last crosscut, and thence to the main 
heading and out. The shots, therefore, 
were fired into still air, the blast having 
to travel 70 ft. before a current of air 
was met. The explosion appears for the 
most part to have followed the return 
current. It was here that it had dust to 
feed on. There was no dust in the 
parallel entry, inbye of the first crosscut. 
Nevertheless the explosion crossed over 
to the airway at the inbye crosscut. There 
was evidence of coking of dust on both 
sides of this connecting airway and the 
coal had a bright silvery metallic luster 
in places, very different from the black 
luster of the unaffected coal, and strongly 
contrasting with the dull-looking face 
where the coal had been exposed to 
smoke. 


THE FirE DIES IN THE INTAKE 


Though there was a small fall of draw 
Slate in the airway, there was. no 
evidence of violence between the first 
and last crosscuts and it is probable that 
the blast soon died out on the intake as 
it had little to feed on, soon burning or 
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THE CONCRETE TUNNEL IS SEVERELY 
CRACKED 


At the point where the blast made the 
turn to the oblique gallery the force was 
perhaps the most apparent. In concret- 
ing the tunnel every effort was made to 
put the grout up to the roof so that the 
concrete would be in perfect contact. This 
was not. always successfully accom- 
plished, with the result that both in the 
explosion of the 24th and 30th, there 
were places where the concrete lining 
was lifted and badly cracked. One big 
crack showed at the sharp angle where the 
right side of the airway and the left side 
of the oblique heading intersect, using 
right and left in the sense of an observer 
going to the outside. In this crack a plug 
of wood was so forcibly driven it could 
not be pulled out. The concrete had evi- 
dently been lifted and in settling again 
had retained in place, not only this piece 
of wood, but some pieces of bag and 
twine as well. In one place the reinforce- 
ment was disclosed. 


PRESSURES AND VELOCITIES 


At present writing it is not known what 
pressures and what velocities were 
reached. It will take some time to as- 
certain these, as they demand some care- 
ful calculation, but in the explosion of 
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SHOWING COAL-DUST EXPLOSION IN FORBES FIELD 


crosscut without disturbing the stopping, 
but it blew through the first break- 
through where nothing but a canvas in- 
tervened. At the end of the concrete 
tunnel, the wires for shot-firing emerged 
and at that point a notch had been made 
in the rib. There was a plug set in the 
pipe at the time of the explosion and ap- 
parently a vacuum action removed the 
plug which was found lying loose in the 
notch just mentioned. 


October 24, the time of its passage from 
the face of the main entry to the inbye 
instrument station was 1!4 sec., and the 
mean speed 406 ft. per sec. There is 
nc question but that this speed was very 
much exceeded near the instrument men- 
tioned and was not nearly reached at 
the point of ignition. Between the last 
two instruments the speed averaged 1900 
ft. per sec., which accords well with 
the speed recorded by J. Taffanel and W. 
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E. Garforth, at the Liévin and Altofts 
galleries, respectively. 

The pressure measured at the first ex- 
plosion (that of the 24th) at the outbye 
station was 41 lb. per sq.in. That ex- 
hibited at the inbye station was over 50 
lb., that figure being the record limit of 
the instrument. The pressure rose sud- 
deniy to that figure and it is likely that 
the actual pressure was much higher. As 
the first explosion was probably as severe 
as the exhibit explosion, and of like 
character, and did as much damage, it 
seems that the pressures must have been 
about equal on the two occasions. There 
will be several who will fail to accept such 
results as correct. The pressures surely 
should be greater than three atmospheres. 
It is probable that the pressures normal 
to the direction of the air current are 
small comparative to the pressures pro- 
duced by the direct blast despite the gen- 
eral law of gas pressure, and it is possi- 
ble that in the small fraction of time 
during which the pressure continues, the 
instruments lag in recording it, but it is 
not safe to make that statement with any 
assurance. 


ACTION AT FACE OF MAIN GALLERY 


There were long filaments of dust 
hanging from the roof and coal in the 
cul de sac beyond the last crosscut in 
the main entry. These were not visible 
further out. Evidently, the speed and 
force of the blast were not severe in the 
end of heading and probably the com- 
bustion itself lagged in the absence of a 
feeding current of air. 

The deductions are as follows: 


(1) The explosion near the point of 
ignition did not do much damage. It is 
only putting it in another way to say 
that the speeds and normal pressures 
were lower at the point of ignition than 
at the end of the assisted travel of the 
explosion. 

(2) The explosion followed the coal 
dust even where the coal dust was placed 
along the return. 


(3) There was no evidence of extend- 
ed explosive action toward the. intake 
where the intake formed a dustless zone. 
But it must be remembered that the ex- 
plosion probably entered the dustless 
zone with only about 70 Ib. of coal-dust 
fuel. Had it broken through 200 ft. be- 
low into a dustless zone, the result might 
have been different. 


(4) Gas does not need to be present 
to act as a medium to ignite coal dust. 
There was no gas in the Bruceton mine. 


(5) The dusty intake induced at least 
as severe an explosion as the dusty re- 
turn. 

(6) Stoppings of unusual strength are 
needed for resistance to explosions. 

The explosion confirms rather than es- 
tablishes what has leng been held: that 
an explosion under favorable circum- 
stances will follow the return, and under 
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unfavorable circumstances will not follow 
the intake; that the explosion will not 
traverse a dustless zone in the absence of 
gas, especially when the dust content of 
the blast is low and, moreover, that the 
initiating point of the explosion is often 
accompanied with as little flame, as little 
force and as little speed as any portion 
involved in the catastrophe. 


The intention is to install a Jeffrey fan, 
capable of giving a speed of current of 
2600 ft. per min., and thus to test the ac- 
tion of high-speed air currents. This fan 
will be reversible so that the explosion 
may be toward the intake as well as 
toward the return. 

It is not likely that the humidity of 


Monday checked the explosion in any 
way. The value of humidity is not to 
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Ammonium Nitrate Explos- 
ives 


The consumption of ammonium nitrate 
explosives is steadily increasing both in 
this country and abroad, especially in the 
mines of Austria and Germany. Favor- 
able conditions for the manufacture of 
these compounds also seem assured, 
since it has been demonstrated that ni- 
tric acid and various nitrates can be pro- 
duced from the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. For a time recently, fears were 
entertained regarding the production of 
all explosives except chlorates and per- 
chlorates because of the impending ex- 
haustion of the Chilian saltpeter deposits 
and the consequent rise in the price of 
nitric acid. 
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New Map, SHOWING BRUCETON MINES 


dampen dust, but. to keep it damp. Dust 
does not take moisture from the air read- 
ily, and it is fair to assume that the dust 
used was absolutely dry. It was prepared 
from Pittsburg coal, ground down so that 
95 per cent. would go through a 100- 
mesh sieve. 


It may be suggested, finally, that a 
favorable vantage point be selected for a 
view of the explosions and that all trees 
interfering with the view be removed. 
There is no question but what, if the ex- 
periments are continued, outraged nature 
will attend to the removal of the trees, 
but it would be better to forestall this re- 
sult and make the view less restricted. 
If some arrangement could be made to 
provide a substitute for the mellowed 
mud of a recently plowed field, the 
thanks of the public would be freely ac- 
corded to the bureau for this improve- 
ment. 


Just Prior To Explosion OF Oct. 30 


By ammonium nitrate explosives are 
meant those which contain ammonium 
nitrate as their chief ingredient, and not 
as merely a contributing addition. This 
class in common with other permissible 
explosives possesses qualities of great 
merit from the standpoints of safety in 
handling and transportation, and security 
against ignition of gas. Ammonium ni- 
trate compounds are detonated only by a 
strong initial impulse, as compared 
to that required for dynamite, and are 
practically flameless. Unlike dynamite 
and some other permissible explosives, 
the gases formed -are not as a rule nox- 
ious or toxic. In the event of their 
incorrect composition, however, these 
compounds may give off nitrous gases, 
which are particularly treacherous and 
far-reaching in their effects. The chief 
feature in this class of explosives is the 
suppression of the flame in blasting. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex:- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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The Hard Coal Trust 


The case of the Federal Government 
against the anthracite coal-carrying rail- 
ways, or the so called “hard-coal trust,” 
has been reopened by the presentation of 
briefs before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Circuit Court, which 
tried this case last year, sustained the 
in only one of its several 
charges, and the whole case has been ap- 
pealed substantially as it was originally 
presented. . 

It is generally known and acknowl- 
edged that the several defendant rail- 
roads do, in fact, control their affiliated 
coal-mining companies through stock 
ownership or otherwise; that a combina- 
tion of their interests was effected by 
means of the Temple Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which the specified companies es- 
that the 


practice of taking over the output of in- 


tablished as copartners; and 
dependent mines at a uniform rate is in 
general operation. Whether or not these 
matters, aS well as those set forth by 
three other charges which have been en- 
tered, will be judged illegal and in re- 
straint of trade, will doubtless soon be 
determined. 

The effect of a decision adverse to the 
coal and railroad interests involved, is a 
matter of conjecture, but it is interesting 
to recall that at one time the conditions 
under which anthracite coal was mined 
and marketed were similar to those which 
prevail at present in the bituminous field, 
and that these conditions made for waste 
and industrial uncertainty, although they 
did not make particularly for low prices. 

The present coalition of interests in the 
anthracite field was not conceived as an 
the 
country’s but 
neither was it launched, full grown, with 
the object of squeezing an unmerited rev- 
Like many 


altruistic measure for preserving 


resources from waste; 


enue from the public purse. 
large industrial enterprises it has grown 
up gradually through efforts to meet ex- 
isting conditions step by step. The small 
operator with a short-term lease wasted 
1"4tons of coal for every ton sent to 


market. The large company, with ade- 


quate capital and extensive holdings, has 
been able to reduce this waste by half. 

A study of the conditions in the an- 
thracite field by no means supports the 
idea that the public is being robbed. An 
immense amount of money has been in- 
vested in preliminary deadwork and costly 
equipment, all to the end that. reckless 
spoliation and extravagant methods of 
mining may be eliminated. By this the 
public eventually profits no less than the 
operator. 

It is, however, quite possible that the 
present desirable state of affairs in this 
field, from the standpoint of conserving 
its resources and ameliorating the condi- 
tions of mining, humanly speaking, as 
well as in a commercial sense, can be 
maintained with the industry on a basis 
more severely competitive than at present, 
and should the necessity arise, it is to 
be hoped that this will be the case. The 
large unit has definitely proved itself to 
be both necessary and desirable, but the 
amalgamation of large units may yet be 
shown to be neither. 








The Preparation of Coal 


There is little mutual comprehension 
the anthracite and bituminous 


Both are enlarging and develop- 


between 
fields. 

ing without much help from the other. 
At times it seems as if there was more 
inspiration received in Pittsburg from 
Cardiff than from Scranton, so far is the 
the 


main Appalachian development. It is 


northeastern field separated from 


hard to explain why this should be. 

In the matter of preparation of coal in 
the anthracite region, the large sizes are 
cleaned wholly by visual methods, the 
smaller sizes being cleaned by visual, 
superficial and physical processes. The 
superficial classifiers cover such separa- 
tors as depend on the fact that 
slides on a chute with more friction and 
The ability of clean 


slate 


less speed than coal. 
coal to jump a gap into which dirty coal 
falls is due to the greater speed it at- 
teins on the chute, which lengthens its 
trajectory. Similarly the coal in the spi- 


ral picker runs so much faster than the 
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slate that its centrifugal tendency, so 
called, makes it rise up a slight incline 
and leave the inner spiral for the outer. 

The only true physical process, which 
is based on the 
rather than the external appearance, is 
Such de- 
vices in the anthracite region are used 


for all sizes from buckwheat to egg in- 


internal composition 


some form of washing device. 


clusive with diameters ranging from 1% 
to 3% in. The coal of the anthracite 
region is not often subjected to chem- 
ical analysis, but to purely visual tests, 


so much slate-and so much over-size or, 


under-size being permitted in the sample 
taken. 

On the other hand, in the bituminous 
region, except for the washing of slack, 
there is never anything but a picking belt 
or table. Yet the test of the coal is al- 
ways chemical as far as it is tested by 
Physical pre- 
the 
It alone con- 


any recognized method. 


paration more nearly approaches 
chemical than any other. 
siders the whole mass of the coal body 


its outward appearance. 


and overlooks 
Some pyrites is crystalline and is readily 
looks 


colloidal and 


It may be re- 


rejected, some is 
harmless in comparison. 
garded as being in passable proportion, 
because not so easy to distinguish. 

It would appear, offhand, that a coal to 
be visually tested like anthracite, should 
be visually prepared, and that a coal 
chemically tested should be largely physi- 
cally prepared. Though in any case the 
combination of methods, ocular and phy- 
sical, would be better than either. 








Counting the Cost 


The fact that the present agreements 
between operators and mine workers in 
both the anthracite and the bituminous 
coalfields of this country expire simul- 
taneously, March 31, 1912, seems to be 
obtruding itself more and more on the 
public consciousness. From increasingly 
diverse and widespread sources come in- 
dications of awakening interest in this 
matter. Many who are more immediately 
concerned have had the fact in mind for 
a long time and doubtless, for some, 
it has formed the basis of conjectures 
and plans, during the greater part of 
the past six years. Recently, the union 
locals have been considering and formu- 
lating their proposed demands and the 
operators have been storing coal and 


taking other precautionary measures. 
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Without the 
present status of the controversy, the 


attempting to discuss 


_ probability of its ultimately developing 


into an actual and momentous issue, or 
the strength and attitude of either side 
in this latter event, it may be pertin- 
ent to suggest that the time to count the 
cost is preferably before and not after 
a conflict. 

The cost of the Welsh collieries strike 
which lasted the greater part of the past 
year and terminated without a decisive 
victory for either side, has been esti- 
mated at $15,000,000. Whether or not 
this figure is accurately determined is a 
matter of secondary importance in com- 
parison with the obvious fact that the 
cost of such a strike is enormous. 

Broadly speaking, the cost of an in- 
dustrial struggle of this kind may be 
measured by the losses sustained, tak- 
ing normal working conditions as a 
basis of comparison, and by the ex- 


penses incurred, which are, in a final 


analysis, productive of neither useful 
work nor a valuable commodity. To 
enumerate all of the various items which 
go to make up this total cost would be 
a difficult and intricate matter, so com- 
plex and far reaching are the interests 
concerned, but a few of the more easily 
apparent expenditures and losses may 
serve to indicate the magnitude of the 
whole. 

Of prime importance to the workmen 
This 


is also, almost in its entirety, a loss to 


is the loss of their usual earnings. 


the various communities and the country 
at large since the cost of subsistence for 
the men and their dependent families 
during the period of enforced idleness, 
whether defrayed by the savings of the 
men themselves, the contributions of their 
confederated fellow workmen, or the ex- 
tended credit of landlords and trades- 
men, represents a reduction in the aggre- 
gate wealth of the country; and the in- 
crement of national wealth normally ac- 
cruing from the miners’ labor is like- 
wise lost. 

On the other hand, the owners and 
operators must inevitably regard with 
particular concern, the fact that the total 


amount of capital invested in the idle. 


portion of the industry is deprived for a 
time of its usual and expected earnings. 
This applies not only to the mining opera- 
tions, but also in a somewhat less degree, 
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to all the various transportation, sales 
and distributing interests which are in- 
volved, because the reduction in their 
expenses by no means corresponds to 
the reduction in the volume of their busi- 
ness, and because a large percentage of 
their capital, if not the entire amount, 
is dependent on this business for its 
earnings. 

Then there are the many actual ex- 
penditures which from the standpoint 
of usual working conditions yield no per- 
manent or valuable return. The main- 
tenance of the organized executive, cleri- 
cal and other forces of the various com- 
panies is at such a time largely a dead 
loss. Additional police protection is an 
important item of expense to both-opera- 
tors and State. The cost of emp'oying 
firemen, pumpmen and other unproduc- 
tive labor is considerable. But lacking 
these measures, the almost incalculable 
losses consequent upon drowned-out 
mines, abandoned machinery and the de- 
struction of other valuable property must 
be taken into account; and at best, the 
impaired condition of plants by reason of 
disuse and neglect will represent no in- 
considerable expense. ; 

To the foregoing may be added a great 
number of other items, all more or less 
susceptible of being expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents, but whether so expres- 
sed or not, definite and substantial con- 
tributions to the total cost. The migra- 
tion and emigration of the laboring ele- 
ment whereby organized forces of ex- 
perienced workmen are broken up and 
disbanded; the lawlessness engendered 
by idleness and want; the baleful effects 
of strife, riot and bloodshed; the insidu- 
the whole com- 
munity; are a few such items. 

Beyond doubt, if several hundred thou- 
sand men and several hundred million 


dollars are kept 


ous degradation of 


idle for any great 
length of time, the cost is bound to be 
prodigious. The important question then 
becomes, not how much this cost will be, 
but how may it be avoided. Nine years. 
ago arbitration was scorned and scoffed 
at by many operators and a multitude 
of miners, but it has since been admitted 
to possess merits; and in these days of 
conservation, strikes and lockouts have 
come to seem particularly crude and 
wasteful means for the settlement of a 
dispute. 
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Experiments have shown that a 10 per 
cent. greater weight of briquets than of 
lump coal can be stored in a given space. 


The motto of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company should be the guiding principle 
of all mine foremen: “Safety the First 
Consideration.” 


The increase in temperature proportion- 
ate to the depth attained in deep mines 
is due to the secular heat of the earth, 
the presence of highly pyritic or carbona- 
ceous shales, or the percolation of warm 
springs. 


Hoisting rooms and power plants 
‘should be well supplied with metal cans 
for holding greasy, dirty waste. They 
should be emptied frequently as an ac- 
cumulation of such material is a possible 
source of fire. 


Experience has shown that non-me- 
chanical storage plants are economical 
only for small installations since their 
cost of operation and maintenance is 
high, the amount of breakage is large and 
rescreening is difficult or impossible. 


When quick-burning briquets are 
wanted remember that large briquets are 
harder to light than small ones, and that 
inorganic binders tend to make the 
briquet slow to fire. An increase of the 
inorganic matter in the slack also retards 
combustion. 


Where there are dangerous accumula- 
tions of gas, in mine workings or the gob, 
which cannot be removed by the air 
current, boreholes put down from the 
surface will allow it to escape, thus ren- 
dering safe what would otherwise be 
dangerous working places. 


Coal companies should furnish all of 
their mine superintendents with a classi- 
fied monthly list of all mine accidents 
occurring in company mines; this is’ an 
inducement to greater forethought and 
care, the avoidance of similar accidents 
and the preservation of life. 


With longwall mining, 6-yd. packs on 
either side of the haulageroad will add 
greatly to the safety of the mine and the 
workmen. Generally speaking, all pack- 
ing should be kept within a distance of 
not more than 6 yd. from the face. Haul- 
ageroads should not be more than 30 yd. 
apart. 


Signs, warning of danger, or suggesting 
correct mining practices, printed in differ- 


ent languages, and hung in conspicuous 
places in the mines, boiler rooms, pump 
rooms, and at the entrance of the mines 
are silent reminders of ever present dan- 
ger which confront the ignorant or care- 
less workman who is responsible for the 
high death rate of the American mines. 


The reason that explosions in bitumin- 
ous mines are more apt to occur in late 
fall and winter than any other season, is 
because the mines are drier in winter. 
Cool air contains less moisture than warm 
air, the warmth of the mine raises the 
temperature of the entering, cold, winter 
air, and as the air becomes warm, it 
absorbes water, thus taking up the mois- 
ture and depositing it outside. 


In gaseous mines, where the system of 
ventilation is of the utmost importance, 
remember that the longwall system of 
mining greatly simplifies ventilation, as 
most of the air passes along the working 
faces in‘one continuous current, diluting 
the gases as they are given off. The ab- 
sence of sharp turns and narrow pass- 


ages reduces resistance and hence in-- 


creases the efficiency of the ventilation. 


The importance of immediately investi- 
gating the appearance of smoke in a mine 
is well illustrated in the Delagua, Colo., 
mine fire. Smoke was noticed in the re- 
turn end of the crosscut, but the driver 
who first saw it did not stop to investi- 
gate; had he done so the lives of 79 men 
who perished might have been saved. 
Impress on all underground employees, 
the importance of instantly investigating 
the slightest indication of fire. 


Calcium chloride is vastly superior to 
common salt for the treatment of dust on 
roadways or in rooms, as salt itself has 
no affinity for moisture, although the 
small amount of magnesium chloride con- 
tained in it attracts a slight amount of 
moisture, which is thrown off at every 
small rise in temperature above normal. 
On the other hand, calcium chloride holds 
moisture tenaciously even at a tempera- 
ture above 350 deg. F. It is used in the 
tube system of New York City to reduce 
the dust and moisture. 


Locked gates, placed at the ends of 
switchboards carrying high-potential lines, 
will prevent accidents, due to persons 
coming in contact with the uncovered con- 
ductors at the rear of the board. Rub- 
ber mats placed in front of switchboards 
are a means of preventing possible acci- 


dents. All mine transformer stations 
should be surrounded by a strong fence. 
If the transformers are placed on a plat- 
form above the ground, the danger of 
shock, from coming in contact with a 
high-tension wire will be eliminated. 


Engine rooms should be equipped with 
water taps located at the intake opening 
near the sheave wheel. Such taps so 
located would be of inestimable value in 
case of engine-room fires. In order to 
overcome the strong drafts that often 
pass through engine rooms and fan 
slight fires into disastrous conflagrations, 
a door should be erected in the cross 
heading which connects the engine room 
with the passing branch. During the ab- 
sence of the engineers from the engine 
room this door should be kept closed. 


Experiments made at Pittsburg show 
that ordinarily, coal dust to be explosive 
must have originated from coal containing 
at least 10 per cent. of volatile matter. 
Dusts with a high percentage of volatile 
matter, other things being equal, are 
more sensitive than dusts derived from 
low-volatile coals. With coals that do 
not easily yield their gases, large intense 
flames are necessary to start an explosion. 
Experiments made by M. Taffanel have 
clearly shown that anthracite coal dust 
will not spread an explosion, which fact 
seems to prove that it is the volatile por- 
tion of the dust and not the fixed carbon 
present which spreads explosions. 


Figures, issued by the Federal depart- 
ment of commerce and tabor, state that 
coal mining in North America, in the 
20 years from 1888 to 1908, resulted in 
the loss of 29,293 lives or 3.11 for each 
1000 men employed. From 1896 to 1906 
the average death rate, due to accidents 
in the coal mines of North America was 
3.13 per 1000 men. During this same 
time the rate in the United Kingdom was 
1.29; in France, 1.81; in Austria, 1.35; 
in Prussia, 2.13. The yearly average of 
fatal accidents in the entire North Ameri- 
can coalfield has been about 3000 per- 
sons. In 1908, 567 persons out of the 
total 171,185 employees of the anthracite 
mines were killed. From 1896 to 1908, 
46.6 per cent. of all coal-mine accidents 
in North America were due to roof falls, 
25.2 per cent. were due to explosions and 
12 per cent. were due to mine’cars. Dur- 
ing 1908, 10 children of 15, 14 and 13 
years of age were killed in or about coal 
mines. 
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To Encourage, Assist,and Instruct Those Preparing for Firebosses,Mine Foremen, i 
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W. Va. Fireboss Questions 


HANDLING MINE GASES 


Ques.—(a) Which is the most difficult 
to remove from the mine—firedamp or 
blackdamp ? (b) Why is this? (c) Which, 
in your opinion, is the most difficult gas 
to contend with in mining? Explain 
fully. 

Ans.—(a) This depends on the density 
of the gas with respect to its location in 
the mine. Blackdamp (carbon dioxide) 
is most difficult to remove from dip work- 
ings, and marsh gas is most difficult to 
dislodge from high falls or the face of 
a steep pitch. (b) Because the heavier 
blackdamp tends to fall back down the 
dip nearly as fast as the air-current can 
remove it; and, likewise, the lighter fire- 
damp (marsh gas and air) tends to rise 
on steep pitches and high falls almost as 
quickly as the current can dislodge it. A 
strong current well directed by tempor- 
ary brattice is required, in each case, to 
sweep away the gas. (c) The most dif- 
ficult gas to contend with in mining prac- 
tice, when it is present, is carbon monox- 
ide (whitedamp) ; because ii may be pres- 
ent in dangerous quantity, and its pres- 
ence not be suspected before it has pro- 
duced fatal effect. 


ExPLOSIVE MINE GASES 


Ques.—(a) Name and describe the ex- 
plosive gases usually found in coal 
mines. (b) Under what conditions do 
they become explosive and nonexplosive ? 
(c) How are they generated in mines? 
(d) Where are they generally found and 
how can they be expelled from the work- 
ings? (e) What effect have these gases 
on the health and safety of the work- 
men? / 

Ans.—(a) The explosive gases found 
in coal mines are marsh gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, and sulphureted hydrogen. (b) 
These gases become explosive when 
mixed with air in the proper proportions; 
the explosive mixture, however, is ren- 
dered nonexplosive by the addition of suf- 
ficient quantities of such extinctive gases 
as nitrogen or carbon dioxide. Carbon 
monoxide is also nonexplosive in the ab- 
sence of moisture (dry air). (c) Marsh 
gas issues from the pores of the coal and 
contiguous strata, in mines where it ex- 
ists as an occluded gas. Carbon monox- 
ide is produced by the combustion of car- 
bon, in any form, in a limited supply of 
air, which makes the combustion’ incom- 
plete; it is alse formed, in some mine 


explosions, by the reduction of carbon 
dioxide in presence of incandescent car- 
bon or coal dust. Sulphureted hydrogen 
is formed in mines by the action of the 
air and water on the iron pyrites (sul- 
phur balls) in some coal, or is liberated 
from mine water containing sulphur. (d) 
The several mine gases are found in 
those parts of the mine where they are 
generated in considerable quantities, or 
where they accumulate by reason of their 
density with respect to air. Marsh gas 
is formed in largest quantity in new 
workings and freshly exposed faces of 
coal, or on the falls in abandoned work- 
ings, and in rise workings or at the face 
of steep pitches. Carbon monoxide is 
formed in abandoned workings and poor- 
ly ventilated places where slow combus- 
tion is in progress, or shots have been 
recently fired. Sulphureted hydrogen is 
formed mostly in low, moist places cr 
swamps where the coal contains much 
sulphur, and in the region of drainage 
sumps or pump lines. All these gases 
are removed from the mine by an ample 
and well distributed air-current. (e) 
Pure marsh gas suffocates by excluding 
oxygen from the lungs, but when diluted 
sufficiently with air, it produces no ill 
effects. Carbon monoxide and sulphur- 
eted hydrogen are both extremely pois- 
onous, but fortunately do not often oc- 
cur, in mines, in quantities to prove 
dangerous. 


Interesting Questions 
DuTIES OF A MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—What are the duties, in general, 
of a mine foreman? 

Ans.—The duties of the mine forman 
are to devote his entire time to the 
supervision of the operation of the mine 
of which he has charge; to personally 
direct every branch of the work; hire and 
discharge the workmen; inspect daily all 
ventilating, hoisting, haulage and pump- 
ing or drainage machinery and ap- 
pliances. To inspect personally, at least 
each alternate day, as far as possible, all 
working places, airways, roads and 
travelingways in the mine, and make 
the necessary air measurements to de- 
termine that the required quantity of air 
is passing in each split; to remove, or 
cause to be removed, all dangers as 
quickly as such are reported to him or 
found to exist in or around the mine. 
In case such danger cannot be promptly 
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removed, it is the duty of the mine fore- 
man to see that suitable danger signals 
are placed in conspicuous places so as 
to warn all persons of the danger; or, if 
necessary, to withdraw the men whose 
lives or health would be endangered. In 
case of serious accident to workmen, 
the mine foreman must attend to their 
prompt rescue and removal, and see that 
the injured receive proper first-aid 
treatment and care till medical help ar- 
rives. He must report such accidents 
to the district mine inspector, attend all 
inquests, and give the testimony required. 


HANGFIRES IN ELECTRIC BLASTING 


Ques._-Explain the three conditions 
that may cause a shot to hang fire in 
electric blasting in mines. 


Ans.—Hangfires are less frequent in 
electric blasting than in blasting with 
fuse. They have occurred, however, with 
fatal results in many instances. There are 
different kinds of electrical fuses, chiefly 
classified as (a) low-tension fuses, in 
which the two terminals embedded in 
the exploding cap are connected by a 
metallic bridge of fine wire; (b) high- 
tension fuses, in which the terminals are 
bridged by a combustible having a con- 
ductivity such as to produce a somewhat 
high electrical resistance. It is possible 
when no detonator is used to explode the 
cartridge, that a hangfire may occur, ow- 
ing to the powder being damp. 

A misfire may result from the de- 
tonator not being of sufficient strength 
to explode the charge; and this may 
even cause a hangfire if the explosion 
of the cap has set up a deflagration of 
the dynamite, which may shortly det- 
onate the charge. The same deflagra- 
tion, followed by the detonation of the 
charge, may result from a damp, or 
poorly mixed, or insufficient priming. Bad 
electrical connections may delay the ex- 
plosion by allowing the passage of a cur- 
rent of too feeble intensity, generating 
only heat enough to warm the bridge, and 
requiring a longer time to explode the 
charge. 


The three conditions that may cause a 
shot to hang fire may be stated, therefore, 
as follows: (1) The powder used in the 
primer may be _ sufficiently damp to 
smolder or burn slowly. (2) The cap 
used to detonate the charge may be of 
insufficient strength. (3) Poor electrical 
connections may allow of the passage of 
a too-feeble current. 
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Y.M.C. A. Progress in the 
Bituminous Coalfields 


It is now a little over nine years since 
the State Y. M. C. A. of Pennsylvania 
sent C. L. Fay into the bituminous coal- 
field to organize the Y. M. C. A. work. 
Greensburg was chosen as headquarters 
from which to launch this new enterprise. 
From the very beginning it met with 
hearty and immediate response upon the 
part of most of the operators and the 
men. 

At first the volunteer form of organi- 
zation was adopted, and 25 or more of 
these associations carried on a creditable 
work, the stronger ones finally develop- 





ing into regular or secretarial associa- 
tions. 
Punxsutawney, Latrobe, Monongahela, 
Ebensburg, Somerset, Myersdale, Export, 
South Fork, Patton, Barnesboro, Fayette 
City, Winburne, Philipsburg and- Wind- 
ber. 
New BUuILDINGS 

Some of these associations now own 
their own buildings or have the money 
with which to erect them. The plant of 
the association at Punxsutawney is valued 
at $50,000, Ebensburg, $35,000, Fayette 
City, $12,000, while Greensburg has had 
a bequest left to it of a»nproximately 
$200,000. Indiana and Scottdale have re- 
cently conducted campaigns, securing 
$50,000 each. The Latrobe and the Mo- 
nongahela associations are looking for- 
ward to the time in the near future when 
they will also have their own buildings. 
In the last nine years Connellsville, 


te 


Among these were. Greensburg,- 
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Washington, Du Bois and Clearfield se- 
cured.their own buildings and Uniontown 
has a fund subscribed for a large build- 
ing to be erected in the near future. 

At the time the mining department was 
organized, none of the associations in this 
field were .attempting any work for the 
miners. But today there is hardly an as- 
sociation in the whole bituminous coal- 
field that does not include in its program 
some special work among the mining 
population. Among these are Pittsburg 
Central, Johnstown and Washington. 


MINING CLASSES AND INSTITUTES 


The bituminous committee, through its 
secretaries, is reaching scores of small- 
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the individuals themselves and to the 
whole mining fraternity will never be 
fully written. For who can tell what new 
ideas, ambitions and resolutions have 


‘been let loose in the minds and souls of 


these honest, industrious, hard-working 
foreign miners. 


First AID 
Take the first-aid work. In 1907, the 
Latrobe association began a _ regular 


monthly series of first-aid lectures, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations. Then they be- 
came a regular part of the monthly pro- 
gram in the local mining institutes. Th¢ 
mining department of the State Y. M. 
C. A. was, therefore, the pioneer of first 
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er towns, where no large buildings have 
been erected or even association rooms 
provided. This is done by organizing 
mining classes and mining institutes, 
which meet in the school houses or hall 
or some place provided by the coal com- 
panies. It would not be overestimating 
if we were to say that no less than 600 
men hold certificates today as a result 
of the classes organized through the help 
of the mining department of the State 
Y. M. C. A. .Hundreds more have been 
greatly benefited and helped through the 
annual and monthly institutes. Some of 
the best papers that have come to our no- 
tice in recent years had been prepared 
and read by members of the Y. M. C. A. 
mining institutes. 

Hundreds of non-English speaking men 
have been gathered into classes and 
taught English by means of the Doctor 
Roberts system. What this has meant to 


aid in the bituminous coalfield. 
the way and made possible the now 
Sweeping interest in this humanitarian 
work so forcibly signalized at the first- 
aid demonstration at Forbes field, Oct. 
31, 1911, by the Bureau of Mines 
the other codperating agencies. 

The present board of management i 
composed of John M. Jamison, Greens: 
burg, Penn., chairman; L. C. Walkinshaw. 
Greensburg, Penn., recording secretary: 
Fridolin Miller, Greensburg, Penn., treas- 
urer; other members are: George F. 
Huff, Greensburg; J. C. Stineman, Soutli 
Fork; L. B. Huff, Greensburg; E. M. 
Gross, Greensburg; E. S. Wallace, Pitts. 
burg; Austin Blakeslee, Du Bois; R. H. 
Jamison, Greensburg; A. P. Cameron, 
Irwin; F. C. Keighley, Uniontown; F. R. 
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Lyon, Somerset; A. W. Calloway, Punx- 
sutawney; F. M. Semans, Jr., Uniontown, 
W. W. Keefer: Pittsburg; W. R. Cal- 
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verly, Windber; Thomas B. Dilts, Greens- 
burg, and E. E. Bach, field secretary, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

Every coal company, every individual 
“connected with coal mining, as well as 
everyone interested in the welfare of hu- 
Inanity in general, ought to encourage 
this unselfish and unexploited form of 
social service. 





The Company House 


The words of an acquaintance occur to 
me in this connection: “I arrange always 


to be in debt, so as to stimulate steadi-° 


ness and frugality. When I can make a 
first payment on a bond or a house I do 
so, knowing that the instinct to save what 
I have will prompt me to prepare for the 
following instalments.” He was a quiet 
man, no roisterer nor slave to social 
pleasures, probably as well known as:any 
mining man in the anthracite region; but 
while it was true of him that debt steadied 
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and balanced him, it is even more true 
of men of wild habits who are lacking in 
self control. 

The company house in the company 
village, with company streets and a com- 
pany store, does not furnish the needed 
opportunity for the expenditure of money 
in desirable ways. The man, who can 
buy no land, who can build no house, who 
expects to move any day, has no incen- 
tive to buy except to gratify the impulses 
of the moment. In fact, to him money 
loses much of its real value. He desires 
to get away, if only for a day from that 
undesirable place. He does not call it a 
home. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COMPANY HousE 
Is AN OPEN ONE 


It must be confessed that it is a prob- 
lem what the coal corporations can do 
toward the housing problem; if the com- 
panies build their own dwellings, the 
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men are listless and their work is ir- 
regular; if the company waits for the 
town to grow, the increment of tonnage 
is painfully slow and the profit distress- 
ingly small, 

On the whole it does seem that the 
better plan where there is a village near- 
by is to put the money often spent in 
company houses into the plant. Or again 
it is better where good rates can be se- 
cured to haul the men at a low figure 
several miles over the railroad to their 
work as the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany is doing at some mines in Maryland. 
The advantages of life in the larger vil- 
lages, in no “one man’s town,” are 
always appreciated and preferred to life 
in the company town. In the neighbor- 
hood of Sligo, Rimersburg, Oak Ridge, 
New Bethlehem, Du Bois and. Reynolds- 
ville, Penn., to ‘mention a few instances 
coming readily to mind, men frequently 
travel three miles, to and from their work, 


S. J. PHILLIPS, SECRETARY SCRANTON 
Y. M. C. A. MINING INSTITUTE 
solely because life in those larger villages 
appeals to them. Some walk, some drive. 
In the last two cases mentioned, longer 
journeys, yet, are made on street cars. 

The incentive to save, to form part of a 
self-made, self-advancing community pro- 
vokes sobriety, steadiness and frugality. 
The presence of sober, steady, frugal men 
is a nucleus around which others of like 
kind can be gathered. 


THE DIFFICULTIES SURROUNDING THE 
COMPANY TOWN 


The dominant note of the company 
town is coercion. It is not the domi- 
nant note so much because of the frailty 
of the operator but because coercion be- 
comes almost necessary under the condi- 
tions obtaining. He must, for the safety 
and success of the community, keep out 
speakeasies and questionable characters. 
He must assume that dominance which 
inevitably arises from keeping, in close 


‘a town 


‘largely inoperative. 
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propinquity to his operations, the men to 
be employed therein. Moreover, the land- 
lord must to a degree supervise the 
actions of the tenants in his houses and © 
on his property. 

His difficulty resembles in many ways 
the still unsolved domestic problem. The 
best workers refuse domestic service be- 
cause it involves a dominance in matters 
which the individual regards as his in- 
alienable personal rights; the house- 
holder must, however, retain such domi- 
nance because of the close personal as- 
sociation resulting from such service. If 
is built it must be policed in 
some sense by the operator, and when it 
is so governed, it is a corporation town 
and in some ways not desirable. 


DIFFICULTIES RESULTING FROM THE SALH 
OF SMALL HOLDINGS 


It is possible to build a town and sel) 
lots around it with restrictions on the 
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sale of liquor, but these restrictions, as 
far as speakeasies are concerned, are 
A freeholder can- 
not be ordered: out like a_ thirty-day 
tenant and a case against a man running 
a speakeasy for foreigners only, 2s hard 
to prove. Moreover, the company con- 
senting to sell lots is then suspected of 
desiring to sell them and of discrimina- 
tion in apportioning work to purchasing 
leaseholders and, even if discrimination 
is not desired, the denunciations of the 
company by a purchasing leaseholder on 
his discharge would be reéchoed by the 
nonpurchasers till discrimination unfail- 
ingly resulted. 

And if the corporation builds a little 
town and lets others sell to the company 
employees, the corporation may be ham- 
pered in future unforeseen development; 
the presence of speakeasies and saloons 
may embarrass its operations and the 
time may come when the preference for 
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noncorporational houses, shanties or huts, 
may make the company regret it ever 
built a single tenement. To keep its 
tenements full, discrimination naturally 
results. 

On the whole, it seems that, whether 
saloons are few or many, speakeasies 
thriving or nonexistent, despite the dis- 
couragements of hampered development, 
the company_ usually gains by not dab- 
bling too freely into the private life of 
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as the general purchasing power of his 
earnings is concerned. Another point to 
be considered in the wage question is 
the “lost time” of workmen. A man who 
receives $5 per day and works half of 
the time is only a little better off than 
the workman who is employed full time 
at half the wage. Such modifications of 
the wage question have greatly puzzled 
economists and_ statisticians in their 
efforts to ascertain and compare average 
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1860, the hours of labor have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

The workingman today demands not 
only the necessities of life, but some- 
thing beyond,—a surplus which shall go 
to the support of his spiritual nature; 
that is, not merely sufficient food, a dwell- 
ing and a variety of clothing, but oppor- 
tunities for reading, amusement, recrea- 
tion and, above all, a better chance for 
his children. He desires to surround 
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its employees, even in the most disin- 
terested ways. The best of men dread 
the eye which follows them night and day. 








Labor and Wages 


The most interesting question in con- 
nection with employment of labor is 
whether or not wages are increasing. A 


man may receive today $20 for a week’s 


work, with prices of food and commodi- 
ties high. The same workman 20 years 
ago receiving $15 per week, with low 
prices, might have fared better, so far 


wages today with earnings of workmen 
in the same industries years ago. 

The percentage of increase of wages 
in general, from 1860 to 1891 is shown 
by the repurt of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, the wages for 1860 being 
considered as normal, or 100. On this 
basis, wages in 1840 stood at 87.7, 100 
in 1860, 152.4 in 1866, 160.7 in 1891. 
Since 1891 there has been a steady in- 
crease so that at the present time the 
average of wages for all occupations is 
higher than at any time in the history of 
this country. It is also true that since 


himself not only with necessities and 
conveniences, but demands a fair pro- 
portion of the luxuries of life; and every 
right-minded person must admit ‘that 
this modern demand of labor is a proper 
contention. 

The assumption of the present-day 
workman that he is more than a human 
machine is based on the soundest of 
democratic principles; the resulting 
change that is gradually taking place is 
sure to make wage-earners (skilled and 
unskilled) more valuable and intelligent 
citizens. 
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Strength of Stoppings 


M. Taffanel, the French coal expert, 
makes the statement that explosions tra- 
vel more frequently by intake airways 
than by returns and the Bureau. of 
Mines asserts that the most usual direc- 
tion of an explosion is toward the in- 
take. I desire to point out later how 
apparent exceptions may possibly be re- 
garded as mere exemplifications of the 
rule they appear to refute. 

In the accompanying diagram of a 
mine in which the headings are enlarged, 
the arrows show the course of the air 
in circulation before the explosion. I 
have shown the seat of an explosion as 
the end of the left-hand face heading. 
The explosion is in a split of compara- 
tive unimportance so that the case is 
somewhat extreme, but the principle is 
not affected by that fact. The blast of 
exploding gases will pass out along the 
gallery from end to end, opposing the in- 
take air and being prevented from en- 
tering the other airways. The causes, 
preventing the entrance to other airways, 
are two. At the mouths of some head- 
ings, the resistance of the stoppings is. 
the excluding factor, at others the air is 
receeding from the blast, which for that 
reason shows only a moderate desire to 
enter. The blast regards the latter as re- 
turns and not intakes. In the sketch the 
airway affected by the blast is hatched 
with fine diagonal lines. 


A RETURN May APPEAR TO AN EXPLOSION 
AS AN INTAKE 


What results if an overcast or a stop- © 


ping blows out? Let us suppose an air- 
bridge blows down at the 2d Left. 
Immediately the explosion meets the re- 
turn air current at the overcast and re- 
gards it as an intake, for it is an ap- 
proaching current. The whole of 2d 
Left is involved and that fact is indi- 
cated by the volumes of smoke purine 
therein in the illustration. 

But as the overcast is completely de- 
molished the explosion can travel toward 
the return airway. It does not prefer to 
do so, according to the best authorities, 
but it does so travel for a short dis- 
tance. Here the distance is about 50 
ft., certainly not enough to reduce ap- 
preciably the explosive force. Reach- 
ing the return, it cannot pass far to the 
right because the air is receeding, but on 
the left the return air is approaching 
and the explosion views it as an intake 
and runs back with increasing violence 
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perhaps to the airways from the 3d and 
4th Left and 3d and 4th Right. It 
has previously faced, of course, the re- 
turns wOfeeZcdeekight: The explosion 
spreads up the returns and then up the 
intake airways of all these headings be- 
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And these considerations may well 
justify the belief that airways are some- 
times affected by two or more explosions 
of contrary sign. Not only may explo- 
sions in embryo create more violent ex- 
plosions at foci along their path, creat- 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF AN EXPLOSION WHICH OPPOSES INTAKE 


cause in all, the air current is contrary in 
every case to the blast’s forward motion. 
In the illustration they are shown full of 
smoke. To make the illustration plain, 
the smoke has been confined to those 
headings where the blast opposes the 
air current, but as a matter of fact it 
will spread ‘somewhat beyond those 
limits. - 


ing backward blasts over already 
traversed areas, but the explosion may 
travel around, a circuit and arrive on a 
crossing of its former path and spread 
the débris anew so as to make the as- 
certainment of the initial focus well nigh 
impossible. 

The principal value of strong stop- 
pings is the fact that they preserve in- 
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violate the integrity of splits and so pre- 
vent the extension of an explosion. Had 
none of the stoppings blown out it is 
probable that the hypothetic explosion 
would have been less general and in- 
volved little more than the main-left 
gangway; it is certain the main-right 
gangway could not have been affected. 

It is frequently thought that the value 
of a strong stopping is the probability of 
its preservation through the catastro- 
phe to aid in rescue work. 

But there are periods after an explosion 
when the safety of the men in the mine 
may be actually jeopardized by ventila- 
tion. It was the lack of ventilation 
which proved the one source of hope to 
some of the men entombed in the Cherry 
mine. Stagnant air was better to them 
than the air actually circulating. It must 
not be thought that if it were not for 
their help in reducing the area covered 
by an explosion, I would advocate weak 
stoppings, but I would point out that 
their main value is their power to fence 
around a blast so as to keep its de- 
vastation from involving the whole mine. 

I hope you ‘will publish this article 
despite the fact that it views the state- 
ment that the “air travels back on the 
intake” in the sense that it opposes the 
approaching air current. This is not the 
view, apparently, which is favored by the 
Bureau of Mines. George S. Rice leans 
at present to the opinion that the rela- 
tive dampness of intake and return air- 
ways determines the direction of the 
explosive action. M. Taffanel gives no 
approval to any of the proposed deter- 
mining factors. While not desiring to 
elaborate on the question, I favor the 
view that the direction of the air current 
is the main determinant of the direction 
of action of the explosion and that the 
chemical constituents of the air and the 
condition of the airways are but sec- 
ondary considerations, . 


F, A. Boac. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








What Constitutes a Good 
Air Current? 


I note in the first issue, the reference 
of Francis N. Goff to the fact that “Ad- 
vocates of unsplit air-currents are influ- 
enced too much by the brisk breezes of 
air, which are used in continuous cur- 
rent mines.” The statement is justified, 
I think, by the experience of many mine 
managers. 

I recall a superintendent of long ex- 
perience who related with gusto, a story 
illustrative of the tendency to judge the 
strength and gage the value of an air 
current merely by its “feel,” if I may so 
express it. Some of his men were loaf- 
ing in a bar room and overheard the con- 
versation of an Irish miner, who was 
busily discussing the superintendent’s 
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many demerits and incapabilities. Among . 


other things he said: 

“Oi had driv’ a bit br—reast forninst 
a counter. The owld man come aroun’ 
an towld me to make a bit ov a hole to 
pass the air through the pillar. I druv’ 
the hole and the dr—raft was that bad 
it "ud blow the cap aff yer head. The 
owld man kep’ a comin’ in, and tellin’ 
me to ‘Widen ’er out!’ When Oi had 
it six fate wide and coal high, he towld 
me ‘Alright,’ but divil-a-bit of air was 
goin’? through. You couldn’t see it on 
your light at all, and he call himself a 
minin’ boss.” 

J. G. TIMPSON. 
New York City. 


Burns from Firedamp 

Some time ago at No. 7 pit, Netherton 
colliery, Dudley, in England, an explo- 
sion occurred, in which five men received 
injuries. Two of these men died later, 
and at the customary inquiry into the 
cause of death, a new and possibly im- 
portant medical theory was advanced by 
Doctor Paddom, senior house surgeon at 
the Guest hospital. 

The names of the deceased miners 
were White and Ball, and the doctor said 
White would not, in all probability, have 
died from the effects of the burns if he 
had not had a serious illness before the 
accident, which rendered him a weakling. 
Ball, however, was a strong man, and in 
his case there was no scorching of the 
hair or charring of the flesh. There were 
simply large burns, due to great heat. 
Ball and White had sufficiently recovered 
from the burns to have some of their 
dressings removed, and they were con- 
sidered to have passed the dangerous 
stage, so far as shock was concerned. 
In neither case was a fatal issue ex- 
pected. 

These were the circumstances, and 
Doctor Paddom gave it as his. opinion, 
and also that of a medical man of far 
greater experience than himself, that 
there was something more than the sever- 
ity of the burns to account for death. 

Naturally, underground life might 
lower the powers of resistance of min- 
ers as-a class, so that they have not 
the reserve fund of strength of men liv- 
ing in the open air; but the doctor was 
not iustified in stating that this possibil- 
ity might have operated in accelerating 
the death of Ball. In both cases there 
was evidence of the men being adversely 
affected by something more than their 
burns, and Doctor Paddom believed there 
was, at least in the nature of the explo- 
sion, something poisonous, which acted 
adversely to their chances of recovery. 
The doctor certainly did not expect a 
strong man to perish so long after the 
burns were inflicted, and while unable to 
say whether it was possible for the pois- 
oning to have been caused by firedamp, 
he certainly thought a toxicologist should 
make investigations in Ball’s case. The 
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jury in returning the verdict added a 
rider, adopting the latter suggestion. 
R. L. LAWRENCE. 
Bristol, England. 


{Our correspondent unfortunately neg- 
lected to give sufficient details to make 
the matter clear. There are a number of 
causes to which death under these condi- 
tions might be attributed: Gas poisoning, 
as suggested, the gas being carbon mon- 
oxide, resulting from combustion of the 
firedamp; second, shock which may be 
likened to heart failure, and third, the in- 
halation of flame. We would like to hear 
from any reader who may know of such 
a delayed death from a like accident. A 
statement of the causes to which death 
was attributed would be valuable.— 


EpITor. ] 


Advocating Reduced Splitting 
The effect of heated and moist air on 
human endurance is more marked than 
that of air containing 3 or 4 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide, even when produced 
by human exhalations and containing 
all their foul products. Leonard Hill 
has repeated the well known experiment 
by Doctor Haldane, of shutting men in an 
air-tight chamber. They experienced: no 
distress so long as the heat and moisture 
were kept normal and the air moving. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the bearing of this fact on the splitting of 
air, which was discussed in your first 
issue. A slow air-current in the mines 
always means excess warmth and a lack 
of due evaporation from the human body 
and is, therefore, to be condemned. 

Hill even recommended, at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the British Association, the 
use of stirring-up fans in submarine tun- 
nel work, suggesting that it would agitate 
the inclosed air in a place where it was 
difficult to .provide sufficient ventilation 
from outside owing to the extremely high 
pressures -at which the work had to be 
conducted. 

He stated, quoting the Colliery Guard- 
ian, “that the warm moist atmosphere 
brought much’ blood into the skin and de- 
pleted the viscera which perfected the 
blood and robbed the brain of ample 
flow.” The human body demands air 
movement and it is also necessary to pro- 
duce the proper admixture of gases in 
the mines; diffusion failing to produce 
that admixture adequately. 

G. E. ALGERNON. 

Chicago, III. 








If all hoisting drums were surrounded 
by good stout railings many accidents 
might be prevented. If thin board par- 
titions with canvas tops reaching to the 
rafters of the hoisting room are placed 
between the hoisting drum and the engi- 
neer, the particles of dust given off by the 
hoisting ropes cannot find a lodgment in 
the engineer’s eyes and the danger of 
overwinding will be greatly reduced. 
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Inspection of Yellow Pine 


I am receiving a large quantity of yel- 
low-pine lumber for construction work 
and find the requisitions call for “mer- 
chantable inspection.” Will you please 
tell me exactly what this means? 

FOREMAN. 

The 1905 rules of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Inc., 
ally adopted, and in use, read as fol- 
lows in regard to merchantable inspec- 
tion. All sizes under 9 in. shall show 
some heart for the entire length on one 
side. All sizes 9 in. and over, shall show 
some heart for the entire length on two 
Opposite sides. Wane may be allowed 
lo cover one-eighth of the width of the 
jyiece, measured across the face of the 
wane, and extending one-fourth of the 
length of the piece on one corner, or its 
equivalent on two or more corners; pro- 
vided, that not over 10 per cent. of the 
pieces of any one size shall show such 
wane. 

“Heart” means wood from the heart 
of the tree; it contains the least amount 
of resin or sap in the pores and is strong- 
er and more durable than sap wood. 
*“Wane” means bark, or lack of wood for 
any reason, on the corners of the tim- 
ber. 








Energy Lost on Climbing 
Grade 


If a trip, which will just run by grav- 
ity on a grade of 1.5 per cent. be landed 
at the head of a plane at 10 miles per 
hour on to an up-grade of 0.5 per cent., 
how far will the trip travel ? eaten: 


The resistance the trip would make on 
an even grade to motion wauld be 1% 
per cent. of its weight. On a 0.5 per cent. 
ee -grade it would require a pull =1% + 
Ye—=2 per cent. of its weight. Hence 
the force acting against the trip of which 
the weight is W—= W x 0.02. The energy 
this force would exert in a distance of s 
ft. would be W & 0.02 & s. The cars would 
lose this energy, continuing to run until 
it was all expended. 

A speed of 10 miles 
10, X 5280 
60 X 60 
energy in the cars = ™%4 mass & velocity 

squared. 


hel lakepshe == 


= an ft. per sec. The stored 


— werght _ Ww 


Mass Aes 
32.2 


32.2 


which are gener-+ 


Therefore, 


Stored energy = ~ Ce 7x(#)= 
WX 3-34- 


But the energy lost by the cars equals 
the stored energy when the trip is stalled. 
Hence, 


WX 0.02 Xs =3:34 W: 
Canceling W, 
3:34 


~~ 0.02 


LOG gts 


The cars would run 167 ft. at which time 
all the stored energy would be ex- 
pended. 








An Inside Pumping Problem 


I have a shaft mine with workings in 
two seams. At present the water from 
the upper seam runs to a large pump in 
the lower vein, but I want to send it from 
the upper vein directly to the surface. The 
lift will be 225 ft. and I find that a sump 
about 10x10x8 ft. fills in 12 min. What 
size pump will I require ? RS dra 

A sump 10x10x8 ft. holds 800 cu-ft., 
and since it fills in 12 min., there is an 


800 


inflow of >= = 66% cu.ft. per min. For 


convenience and an added element of 
safety, it will be assumed that the inflow 
per minute is 75 cu.ft. 
To determine the required size of pump 
Key ee 
A = Area in sq.in. of water piston or 
plunger. 
D = Diameter in inches of water piston 
or plunger. 
= Area in sq.in. of steam piston. 
D, = Diameter in inches of steam pis- 
ton. 
S = Piston speed in ft. per min. 
P = Water pressure in lb. per sq.in. 
P,=Steam pressure in pounds per 
sq.in. 
The piston speed S, that is, the number of 
feet that the piston travels back and forth 
in a minute is usually taken to be 100 ft. 
per min., for medium-sized pumps. Us- 
ing this value, the amount theoretically 
discharged by the pump piston each min- 
ute is, 


A 
100 X—— Cu j., 
144 


as a matter of fact, however, the actual 
discharge will usually be about 34 of that 
amount because some water always slips 
past the piston and valves or otherwise 


leaks. Thus placing 34 x oe equal 





_ safely be counted on. 


to 75 cu.ft. (the required amount), en- 
ables the value of A to be determined as 
follows; 
2 >< 100 mar. 
4 X 144 
A = 144 sg.tn., 


=i) as 


and the diameter 


A 
(Des q ey ae 
0.7854 32 


The hight of the column of water 
against which this pump has to work is 
225 ft.-+ 10 ft. = 235 ft., 10 ft. being the 
probable hight of lift in the suction pipe 
should the sump run nearly dry. 

The pressure resisting the motion of 
the pump piston is, therefore, theoreti- 
cally 235 x 0.433 = 101.75 Ib. per square 
inch where 0.433 Ib. is the weight of a 
column of water 1 in. square and 1 ft. 
high. Friction in the pipes and at the 
valves, however, will probably increase 





,this amount by 20 per cent. so that 125 


lb. per sq.in. may reasonably be taken 
for the pressure. 

The steam pressure carried at the boil- 
er house will, lacking definite informa- 
tion, be assumed to be 100 Ib. per sq.in. 
Probably 80 lb. per sq.in. is all that can 
be expected down at the pump and al- 
though small and medium-sized pumps do 
not as a rule use steam expansively, an 
average or mean effective pressure in the 
cylinder of 60 lb. per sq. in. is all that can 
The total pressure 
against the steam piston has to balance 
the total pressure against the water pis- 
ton, overcome the mechanical friction of 
the pump and also provide a surplus for 
starting up under load. 

A fair allowance for the last two items 
is 20 per cent. of the whole. Then of 
the total pressure A,P,; exerted against the 
steam piston 8/10 A,P,; is the portion 
which can be relied on to balance the 
water column. Therefore, 8/10 A,P; = 
A P and substituting the values of P, P, 
and A 

8 X A, X 60 


a a) 25S 144; 


from which A, = 375 sq.in. and 


A 
D,= 1 —927 
: tee aia 


These figures would indicate a simple 
double-acting pump having a 22-in. diam- 
eter steam cylinder and a 14-in. diameter 
water piston or plunger. The length of 
stroke would be determined by the de- 
sign and proportions of the pump in ac- 
cordance with manufacturing standards; 
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it would probably be between 14 and 18 
in. but within certain limits the exact 
value is immaterial. 

A pump of this type and size, 22x14x18 
in., is, however, rather unwieldy and also 
likely to be wasteful of steam. A duplex 
pump, consisting of two smaller single 
pumps would undoubtedly give better re- 
sults, in economy, regularity of flow, and 
‘facility in starting up. 

To determine the size of such a pump, 
ir is only necessary to find the diameter 
of two water and two steam pistons, the 
cembined area of: which will be equal, re- 
spectively, to the water and the steam pis- 
tons of the simple pump. Letra abe 
«he diameter of the water piston and d: 
of the steam pistons, then 


d =, [407854 and d, =. |41-+ 07854 


or d=9% in. and d,—15% in. These 
figures indicate a duplex pump having 16 
in. diam. steam cylinders and 10-in. diam. 
water pistons or plungers. As before, the 
exact value of the stroke is immaterial 
but would probably be about 12 inches. 








The cost of briquetting in France, is 
placed at from 24 to 40c. per ton; in 
Germany, from 22 to 24c. per ton; in 
England, it is stated to be 24c. per ton. 
The Bureau of Mines gives the following 
estimate of the cost of manufacturing 


briquets in this country. 
Western Wastern 


States States 
Labor, ineluding stacking... $0.16 $0.20 
Oil. and grease.........-.+-- 0.006 0.01 
Sundry stores ...-...-.-+-- 0.01 0.04 
rent (LUG1) ns «eee oe 0.04 0.17 
Depreciation ......--.--++> 0.05 0.10 

$0.266 $0.49 


es 





Indications of Fracture 


How can you tell where a bone is 


fractured ? 
First-Aip STUDENT. 


It is not always easy to tell that there 
is a fracture of a bone. But it is im- 
portant to know, so that the fracture may 
not be followed by a cutting of the flesh 
while handling the patient. The indica- 
tions are as follows: 1. The patient 
feels pain at that particular point and 
the point hurts when touched. But this 
is true of other forms of injury. 2. The 
broken ends of the bone may be felt. 3. 
The significant “crepitus” or rubbing of 
one part against the other may be heard. 
4. The part may be altered in shape or 
shortened. 5. There may be unusual 
movement at the place where fracture 
eccurs. The muscles acting on the bones 
under natural conditions are like ropes 
acting on a steel or wood structure. They 
cannot control the part of the body where 
a fracture has taken place, because the 
stiff part on which they act has collapsed. 
6. Some inequality may be felt as you 
run your finger along the skin covering 
the broken bone. This will be more ap- 
parent soon after fracture, because swell- 
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ing does not immediately arise to dis- 
guise it. 


Rock Dumping with Gallows 


Dump 


A car weighing 1500 lb. is loaded 
with 4000 lb. of rock, in a sym- 
metrical manner, so that the vertical 
through the center of gravity’ falls mid- 
way between the axles when the car is 
level. The axles on the car are 22 in. 
apart between centers and the distance 
from the center line of the front axle to 
the point of attachment of the hook at the 
rear of the car is 4 ft. 7/in. It is pur- 
posed to tilt the car by pulling upward 
on the rear end of the draw bar by a 
chain maintained in a vertical line. What 
must be the pull on the tilting chain? 

B. M. C. 


The fulcrum or _ revolving center, 
on which the car is tilted, is the axle of 
the front wheels. The lifting force (P 
lb.) is situated 4 ft. 7 in. or 55 in. from 
that axle. The moment or leverage. of 
P=P<55 expressed in inch-pounds. 











UNLOADING A CAR OF ROCN 


The weight of the car is 5500 ib., and its 
moment or leverage is 5500 * half the 
distance between the axles, or 5500 x 11 
in inch-pounds. 

These leverages are equal when the car 
is about to move; that is, P x 55— 5500 
< 11, wherefore P1100 lb. It will be 
necessary for a lift of a little over 1100 
Ib. to be induced in the tilting chain in 
order that the car may be lifted. 

The second figure illustrating this 
answer .shows that by reason of the ful- 
crum, the load and point of attachment 
of the chain not being in one straight 
line, a little tilting of the car makes a 
great change in the lift required, even 
without any accompanying spilling of rock 
through the door or over it. The center 
of gravity of the car is high, and a tilt 
of 25 deg. in this case has made the load 
line, dropped from the center of grav- 
ity of the car, pass through the front 
axle; so that it no longer has any mo- 
ment or leverage. It is not necessary un- 
der these conditions for the lift to 
have any moment and so P can be made 
zero. The car is balanced. 

Example—In a similar case to the 
above, let the wheel base be 18 in. and 
the distance from the front axle to the 
rear hook 4 ft. 6 in. If the car weighs 
5400 1b., what pull on the chain attached 
to the draw bar will upend the car? 


Answer—900 pounds. 
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Grade on Rock Dump 


We have been having trouble with our 
rock dump. We have read somewhere 
that the best grade for a road was 1.5 
per cent. That is the grade we put in 
and now we find that occasionally the 
cars run without pushing toward the 
dump and are quite hard to push back; 
what grade should we have installed ? 

As the cars just run without pushing 
at 1.5 per cent., that shows that the re- 
sistance of the car to motion is 1.5 per 
cent. of its weight. Let us suppose your 
car weighs 1500 lb. and is loaded with 
8000 Ib. of rock. Then the resistance of 
the loaded car to motion, as it approaches 
the dump, which is the same as the fric- 
tional resistance on a level, is 9500 « 
0.015 Ib. = 142.5 Ib. The gradient being 
x ft. per foot, the gravity impulse urging 
the car forward is 9500 * x. Therefore, 
the push demanded from the rock dumper 
must be the difference between the resis- 
tance of the car to motion and the gravity 
impulse helping it forward = 142.5 — 
9500 « x pounds. 

On returning the empty car the fric- 
tional resistance to motion = 1500 
0.015 — 22.5 lb. The resistance afforded 
by the car against its rising on the up- 
grade — 1500 « x. The rock dumper has 
to combat both these resistances or give 
EE ol aa es SE RO re 

Assuming that he can push in both 
directions with equal facility, the impulse 
will be the same in each direction. 

That is, 


22.5 + 1500x = 142.5 —- 9500 x 
1500 x +. 9500x = 142.5 — 22.5 
11,000 x = 120 
x = 0.010909 


The grade should be 1.0909 per cent., 
say 1.1 per cent. instead of 1.5 per cent. 


Heating Value of a Briquet 


What advantage results from briquet- 
ting a coal that has a low heat value ? 
ae Dan ba 


The heating value of a briquet equals 
the heat units of the coal used plus the 
heat units contained in the binder. The 
heat value of organic binders is as great or 
greater than that of the coal used, hence 
they add slightly to the heating value of 
the briquet. Briquetting slack that is not 
especially high in heating value, permits 
a more complete combustion, and causes 
the coal to yield, weight for weight, an 
increased heating value. Anthracite slack 
is successfully briquetted in several lo- 
calities. 








If briquets crack in the process of 
manufacture the chances are that the 
right proportion of binder is not being 
used, the mixing is imperfect, or the com- 
pression is either insufficient or applied 
while the mixture is too wet. 
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Washington, D. C. 


_ Chairman Graham, of the House com- 
mittee which is investigating the Alaska 
coal-land situation, will return to Wash- 
ington within a few days and the in- 
vestigating committee will be reconvened 
almost immediately. Hearings will be re- 
sumed at once and it is expected that 
Secretary Fisher and Director Holmes, of 
the Bureau of Mines, will be summoned ° 
before the organization. They will be 
asked to state what they learned during 
their visit to Alaska during the past sum- 
nier. At the same time it is probable that 
Gifford Pinchot, who has also recently 
returned from an Alaskan visit, will ap- 
pear before the committee. 

Secretary Stimson, of the War Depart- 
ment, has issued a statement declaring his 
acceptance of the Taylor system of shop 
management and giving the results of an 
experimental use of the system at the 
Watertown arsenal. The Secretary’s in- 
dorsement of the system is accompanied 
by what amounts to an agreement to put 
it into operation in other arsenals and at 
other Government works under the direc- 
tion of the War Department. This has 
called forth strong protests from labor 
representatives and it is now stated that 
these representatives will resume their 
attack on the system before the House 
committee on labor, making it if any- 
thing more severe than heretofore. Some 
leading labor representatives have al- 
ready expressed themselves; and at ses- 
sions which are to be held about the time 
of the reopening of Congress, others will 
present evidence. The committee is ex- 
pected to report against the Taylor sys- 
tem. Thus a sharp issue may be joined 
between the administration and the la- 
bor interests. 


PETITION TO DISSOLVE THE STEEL TRUST 


Attorney General Wickersham, Oct. 26, 
filed a petition for the dissolution of the 
so called steel trust. The petition de- 
scribes the processes by which the United 
States Steel Corporation was built up, re- 
viewing much of the ground covered in 
the Bureau of Corporations’ report but 
giving comparatively little attention to the 
coal lands acquired during the early his- 
tory of the concern. In discussing the 
later developments more attention is given 
to coal, and special stress is placed upoa 
the fact that the present position of the 
corporation has been secured through the 
ownership or control of coal, coke, iron- 
ore and transportation properties. 

In speaking of the Tennessee Coal and 
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Iron deal the petition says that “by this 
purchase the corporation acquired 447,- 
443 acres of mineral lands in Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama, containing approx- 
imately 400,000,000 tons of merchantable 
ore and 1,200,000,000 tons of coal, of 
which over one-third is coking coal. The 
Tennessee pfoperties embraced 18 de- 
veloped and active iron-ore mines and 23 
coal mines, 16 blast furnaces, the owner- 
ship of several land companies holding 
extensive tracts of lands, and the Birm- 
ingham Southern Railroad Company, a 
terminal property of great value connect- 
ing the various mines and plants in the 
Birmingham district with all the diverg- 
ing trunk lines. Tee, . 

Later in speaking of the general posi- 
tion of the Steel Corporation, the peti- 
tion says: “At its organization, it con- 
trolled the bulk of the best coking-coal 
lands in the Connellsville region and so 
acquired a great advantage over its com- 
petitors. In 1911, it made an important 
acquisition of coking-coal properties from 
the Pittsburg Coal Company. The con- 
trol acquired of coking and other coal 
through the - Tennessee. company has 
added vastly to the strength of its posi- 
tion through absorption of raw material, 
thus locking it up and withdrawing it 
from the market, as an acquirement by 
its possible competitors.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—Announcement is made 
of the appointment of a protective com- 
mittee, representing holders of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Alabama Consoli- 
dated Coal and Iron Company who are 
dissatisfied with the proposed distribu- 
tion of securities under the plan for the 
$30,000,000 merger with the Southern 
Iron and Steel Company. 














California 

San Francisco—The Pacific Coast Coal 
Company has concluded to retire from the 
California market, and has disposed of 
all its stock and transferred its interests 
to the Western Fuel Company. 

The acquisition of the California busi- 
ness of the Pacific Coast Coal Company 
gives the Western Fuel Company control 
of all the existing bunker and lighterage 
facilities in the harbor of San Francisco. 


Colorado 


Denver—A temporary injunction has 
been granted by Federal Judge R. E. 
Lewis, prohibiting the Routt County Fuel 











Company from mining coal under 320 
acres of land near Oak Creek. The in- 
junction is also directed against the 
Union Land Company and the Continen- 
tal Trust Company. Judge Lewis’ de- 
cision is a victory for the Government in 
its campaign to prevent the alleged un- 
lawful acquiring of valuable coal lands 
in Routt county. 


Illinois 

Mt. Vernon—Loren N. Wood has dis- 
posed of 7000 acres of Jefferson county 
coal lands to the Big Muddy Coal Com- 
pany of New York. The purchase price 
has not been announced but is said to be 
more than $250,000. 

Ottawa—A mortgage for the sum of 
$700,000 was filed in the recorder’s office 
recently by the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Vermillion Coal Company. This large sum 
is for the purpose of purchasing 6000 
acres of land in Franklin county, and 
developing it in the mining industry. 

The St. Paul Coal Company has 
changed the location of its office from 
Chicago to Ottawa. 








Indiana 

Evansville—Two shot-firers were killed 
in an explosion resulting from a “windy” 
shot in the second level of the Ft. Branch 
Mining Company’s shaft at Ft. Branch in 
the afternoon of Nov. 4, shortly after the 
miners had left the mine. 

The United States rescue car from 
Evansville was soon on the ground, but 
because of the fall of timbers and débris 
that blocked the way the two bodies were 
not recovered until midnight. 


Kansas 

Pittsburg—The Hamilton Coal Com- 
pany and the Girard Fuel Company have 
connected their main shafts and air 
shafts and are now working regularly. 
Minden-—The J. J. Pullen Coal Company, 
whose mine tipple was burned some time 
ago, will start to rebuild at once, hav- 
ing made a satisfactory settlement with 
the insurance company. As the mine is 
badly -filled with water, it will in all 
probability not be ready for- operation 
before Jan. 1. 





Kentucky 
Barbourville—The Martins Fork Com- 
pany has bought a right of way from the 
main line of the Black Mountain & 
Wasioto railroad to the site of the mining 
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plant, near Harlan. Surveying on the. 


spur line is now being done and the 
work of putting in the track will be 
started as soon as practicable. 


Lexington—The Cambria Coal and 
Lumber Company filed articles of in- 
corporation here recently. The business 
of the new company is to be the buying, 
leasing and operating of coal, coke, tim- 
ber, oil and mineral lands. The capital 
stock is fixed at $500,000 and the princi- 
pal office is to be in Lexington. 


Missouri 
St. Louis—lIt is reported that the Haw- 
ley-"rb syndicate has purchased the 
Novinger coalfields in Missouri. The 
same syndicate, it is said, will extend the 
Iowa Central to St. Louis, affording a 
through trunk line from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to St. Louis, where connection 
will be made with the combination’s Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas road to the gulf. 
Maryville—More than 25,000 acres 
of land have been leased in Noda- 
way county in the last six weeks for 
coal- and _. oil-prospecting purposes. 
Work of drilling at various points in the 
county will begin within the next two 
weeks under the direction of R. W. Wal- 
lace, of St. Louis, who obtained the leases 

for an Eastern syndicate. 


Ohio 

Columbus—The Central Ohio Opera- 
tors’ association has filed complaint with 
the public service commission against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and Pennsylvania railroads, charg- 
ing that their rates on coal shipments are 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable. The 
association has a membership of opera- 
tors in the Tuscarawas field. 

Lore City—That portion of the Black 
Top mine of the Morris Coal Company 
which was on fire has been entirely sealed 
up and the burning portion thoroughly 
walled in. The mine has resumed opera- 
tions. 





Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Altoona—The Pennsylvania Coal. and 
Coke Corporation, it is reported, will be- 
come the owners of the land and other 
properties of the old Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Company now held by a com- 
mittee of the bondholders. The Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke company con- 
trolled about 100,000 acres of coal land in 
Blair and adjoining counties. 
acreage about 50,000 is being operated. 
Only the active land is included in the 
pending deals. 

At a meeting to be held in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10, it is understood the reorganiza- 
tion will be formally effected, an issue of 
stock authorized and a president and 
board of directors chosen. 

The case of the Walnut Coal Company, 


Of this. 
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a local corporation, against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company for alleged 
discrimination in furnishing coal cars 
was recently brought to an end at Clear- 
field. The coal operators were awarded 
a verdict of $78,468, one of the largest 
awards ever given in a case of this 
character. 

Uniontown—The H. C. Frick Coke 
company has fired 525 new coke ovens in 
the Uniontown and the Connellsville re- 
gions, making a total of 645 new ovens 
lighted last week. Placing in commission 
of these new ovens means the employ- 
ment of about 1100 additional men. 

ANTHRACITE 

Wilkes-Barre—Eight dredges have been 
at work for the past six months in the 
Susquehanna river near Bloomsburg 
and it is estimated that 10,000 tons of 
buckwheat and rice coal have been dug 
up. It is said that about 4000 tons more 
has been secured this year from the river 
near Danville. i 

G. B. Markle and Company have re- 
cently imported a number of negro la- 
borers for work in driving a rock tun- 
nel across the Highland basin. They are 
mostly expert rock men and their pre- 
sence should not be construed as indic- 
ative of the intention to introduce negro 
labor in this field. 

Pottsville—The tri-district convention 
of the anthracite mine workers, held here 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 3, formulated the de- 
mands which it desires to have made a 
part of the next agreement with the 
operators. The national president was 
empowered to order a suspension if 
these demands are not granted at the 
termination of the present. agreement. 
The three most 
items are:—1. Recognition of the union. 
2. An eight-hour day. 3. A 20 per cent. 
increase in pay. 








‘Tennessee 
Knoxville—The Bon Jellico Coal Com- 
pany has been incorporated for $100,000. 
The purchase by this company of 1250 
acres of virgin coal lands between Jellico 
and Williamsburg, Kentucky, is reported. 


West Virginia 

Wheeling—The sale of the coal lands 
and all properties of the Sleepy Moun- 
tain Anthracite Coal Company, of Mor- 
gan and Berkley counties, to Hay Wal- 
ker, Jr., for the sum of $250;000, by spe- 
cial master in bankruptcy John C. Berry, 
was approved recently by Judge Dayton 
in the United States circuit court. 

The Big Bluff Coal Company, of Hunt- 
ington, has been incorporated to mine coal 
and manufacture coke and develop tim- 
ber lands. The capital stock is $400,000. 


Canada 


Alberta—The strike of the coal miners 
of eastern British Columbia and Alberta, 
which has been in progress for nearly 


important of the 10 - 
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eight months, is at an end, and in the 
course of a few days it is expected 
that every one of the 25 mines in the dis- 
trict will be in operation, with 7500 men 
at work. The magnitude of the strike 
may be seen when it is stated that the 
mines represent an invested capital of 
$40,000,000, while the monthly payroll 
of the men totals in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. 

It is understood that 
is conceded to the operators and 
a nondiscrimination clause inserted in 
the agreement similar to the one now on 
file with the Department of Labor at 
Ottawa, also, that a uniform scale of 


an open shop 


~ wages shall apply, applicable to all mines 


in the association, said scale to be the 
scale of the Western Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of the last agreement, with an 
increased percentage added. 








PERSONALS 

M. S. Kemmerer, of Mauch Chunk, 
Penn., recently paid his annual visit to 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, where he has coal- 
mining interests. The town is named for 
him. 

A. C. Leisenring, superintendent of 
the Upper Lehigh Coal Company, Upper 
Lehigh, Penn., has tendered his resig- 
nation to take effect Jan. 1. Mr. Leisenr- 
ing has been connected with the an- 
thracite industry for many years and now 
goes to assume management of a West 
Virginia Coal Company. 








Announcements 

The Book Department of the Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Company, has been 
purchased by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 239 West Thirtyninth street, 
New York. This adds to the list of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, a consider- 
able number of important standard treat- 
ises, primarily in the field of civil engi- 
neering. The transfer of this business 
was made on November 6, 1911. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an axamination to be held 
Nov. 25, to secure eligibles from which to 
make certification to fill a vacancy in the 
position of assistant mechanical engineer 
in the Bureau of Mines, at a salary of 
from $2000 to $2750 a year. The duties 
of the person appointed to this position 
will be to assist and participate in the in- 
vestigations of mechanical-engineering 
subjects connected with the mining tn- 
dustry, especially along lines relating to 
haulage and hoisting equipment. The 
examination will consist of the subjects 
mentioned below, weighted as indicated: 
General education and technical train- 
ing, 40 points; professional and technical 
experience and fitness, 40 points; publi- 
cations and official reports, or thesis, 20 
points. Applicants must have reached 
their 25th, but not their 40th birthday. 
Examination form 304 and special form, 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The optimistic views for an _ active 
winter trade are being slowly realized, 
particularly in sections where the recent 
cold wave was in evidence. The mar- 
ket, generally, is showing a better tone, 
with prices firm or advancing. 

On the Atlantic coast, shortage of 
water transportation has resulted in light 
shipments, in most instances considerably 
below that of last year. . Demand con- 
tinues firm, especially for the better 
grades, with producers and railroads in 
good position to handle a large tonnage 
which it is thought will be greater this 
November than last. The slackening of 
lake shipments from the Pittsburg dis- 
trict has thrown an excess on the market 
with the result that prices are irregular, 
and mines only working from 55 to 65 
per cent. capacity. 

Lake shipments from Buffalo are a 
quarter of a million tons ahead of this 
time last year, but local trade is light. 
Reports from middle East points fluctuate 
almost directly with the weather, but are 
generally good, although prices are in- 
clined to be irregular. 

As a result of the cold snap in the 
middle West, there has been a noticeable 
strengthening of this market. Supplies 
are reported adequate, and the usual in- 
crease in prices is now effective in most 
sections, which is tending to retard 
buying. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, trade 
continues active and there is a noticeable 
improvement in transportation facilities. 
On the Pacific coast, mild weather pre- 
vails and trade is therefore light, with 
slow rail shipments in the south due to 
the strike on the Harriman lines. 








Boston, Mass. 


The bituminous market is beginning 
to show signs of the advancing season. 
The colder weather has not been with us 
long enough to have any very marked 
effect on prices, but most of the larger 
shippers of standard Pocahontas and 
New River coals have advanced to $2.60, 
f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads. 

There would soon be demand for Penn- 
sylvania soft coals but for the fact that 
to get any advantage in freights their 
shippers would have to rely on Reading 
transportation, and the barges of that 
fleet are committed way ahead on anthra- 
cite requirements. The Somerset County 
coals are supposed to be on the basis of 
$1.20 at the mines now, instead of the 


$1.10 and $1.15 that obtained a week 
ago. 

All-rail bituminous is practically un- 
changed. There is only a fair volume 
of coal moving, almost altogether on con- 
tract, and prices are still at low figures. 

Reference to the following table will 
show the extent to which, on Oct. 1, the 
slow movement of transportation had af- 
fected the receipts of coal at the port of 
Boston, the figures being confined to 
domestic coal: 





Anthracite receipts, September, 
TOU Di tein d teeta be Coke emia 125,436 tons 
Anthracite receipts, September, 
9 LO ce eel pau recess eee ee 153,516 
Shortage, as against 1910...... 28,080 
Anthracite receipts, 9 months end- 
Ing Seplemper sO Liles rum oa 1,358,925 
Anthracite receipts, 9 months 
ending September 30, 1910.... 1,273,344 
Excess, over same period, 1910. 85,581 
Bituminous receipts, September, 
Oi A-etcaaw cc Seathents de Penne ae es ae 316,039 
Bituminous receipts, September, 
1LOLO tte t Silo Perea Ere 62,802 
Shortage, as against 1910...... 46,763 
Bituminous receipts, 9 months 
ending September 30, 1911..... 3,024,578 
Bituminous receipts, same period, 
1LOLO SER See Ae ee Were a ae 








EXCESS OVETS UOMO re enters cleans 41,793 

In other words, while the total ton- 
nage, in both anthracite. and bituminous, 
in the nine months from Jan. I, was 
considerably in excess of the receipts 


for the same months in 1910, yet the 


“tonnage for the month of September was 


materially behind that of last year. Octo- 
ber will show tonnages still further in 
arrears. 





New York 


Although the standing tonnage at the 
New York piers is somewhat above nor- 
mal, the demand on contract is so good 
that standard-grade steam coals are mov- 
ing from the piers with fairly prompt 
despatch and there is no unwieldy ac- 
cumulation of these grades at tidewater. 
Inferior steam coals, however, still con- 
tinue to be a drug on the market and 
shippers of this class of coal ought to 
realize that it is very poor policy to over- 
ship this market under present condi- 
tions. 

There has been a little spot business 
in the market this week but the amount 
of the tonnage has not been large. The 
car supply ‘in the regions shipping this 
market is reported satisfactory and mines 
have accordingly been in a position to 
work full time when required, although 
two church holidays last week had a ten- 
dency to decrease production. Railroad 
movement at New York tidewater is 


prompt, which is an aid to those pro- 
ducers who have heavily contracted, in 
the taking care of their obligations. 
Demurrage coals, which are in prac- 
tically every instance -low-grade steam 
coals, are being offered at sacrifice prices. 
Quotations on other steam coals range 
about as previously reported, $2.35, f.o.b. 
for West Virginias (80c. at the mines) ; 
$2.35 2.45 for ordinary Pennsylvanias; 
$2.25 2.65 for good Pennsylvanias; and 
better-grade Pennsylvanias, $2.65 2.75. 








Philadelphia 


Temperature has not been a very po- 
tent factor in the coal trade during the 
last week, or even during the past month. 
The demand seemed to be altogether 
spontaneous, as if the householders had 
put off purchasing until the last minute, 
and then all wanted their coal at once. 
October was inaugurated with an unusual 
activity in the coal trade, which simmered 
down to a fairly active trade during the 
closing days. 

The wholesale market has its work cut 
out for this month, if it is to show an 
advance over last year’s business. No- 
vember has started in auspiciously, as 
the reports already show very substantial 
increases over last year, and any kind of 
weather should enhance this, but the ton- 
nage last year for this period was very | 
good, and it will take some good cold 
weather to enable the market to keep up 
to the record already set. Line trade is 
reported fairly active, while the tidewater 
business is very good, orders being in ex- 
cess of the ability of the companies to 
supply. Prices at tidewater: Broken, 
$4.50; egg and stove, $4.75; chestnut, 
$5. Line prices $3.75 for egg and stove, 
chestnut, $4; pea, 52, at the mines. - 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Very little more coal will 
be taken up the Lakes this month, and 
none at all next month, the Lake insur- 
ance expiring Dec. 1. Besides the con- 
gestion at upper Lake points acting as a 
brake on the movement, Lake tonnage is 
difficult to secure as there is practically 
no possibility of vessels obtaining re- 
turn cargoes of ore, and in many cases 
Lake vessels are being used for coal 
storage during the winter, being already 
loaded for their first trip in the spring. 

Prices have become somewhat more 
irregular in consequence, and slack, which 
normally firms up at this juncture on ac- 
count of greatly decreased production, iss 
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no stronger than it was. We repeat 
former quotations, although they are 
probably being shaded somewhat more 
frequently than before: Nut, $1@1.05; 


mine-run, $1.05@1.10; 34-in., $1.15@ 
1.20; 1%-in., $1.25@1.30; slack, 40@ 


50c., per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is de. 
void of important developments. Demand 
for spot coke, both furnace and foundry, 
is very light, but prices being already 
down to bed rock, the majority of mer- 
chant producers have not suffered. Con- 
sumption is unchanged, but is fully 
covered by existing contracts. More than 
one-half the total production of the Con- 
nellsville and Lower Connellsville region 
is by interests which are themselves con- 
sumers. Of the remainder, or merchant 
production, more than one-half is covered 
by contracts which will extend into next 
year, a few being twelve-month contracts 
running to July 1, 1912, but the major 
part are longer-term contracts either at a 
fixed price or at a ratio to the average 
prevailing price of pig iron. Thus while 
some important contracts will have to 
be made for the half year or year the 
tonnage involved will be a relatively small 
percentage of the total output. No serious 
negotiations have yet been undertaken 
and as there is an ample surplus of 
capacity, business may not be closed for 
30 or 60 days yet. We continue to quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; contract 
furnace (nominal), $1.65@1.75; prompt 
foundry, $1.80@1.90; contract foundry, 
$2@ 2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Oct. 28 at 320,- 
301 tons, an increase of 10,000 tons, and 
shipments at 3947 cars to Pittsburg, 5028 
cars to points west and 952 cars to points 
east, a total of 9927 cars, an increase of 
164 cars. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is stilt a slight increase in the 
movement of soft coal, and conditions are 
satisfactory with the exception of prices, 
which do not promise to improve much, 
for the operators are so situated and so 
minded that they will increase the output 
in direct proportion as the demand in- 
creases. So long as this condition exists 
there can be no rise in prices, unless 
something unusual happens to curtail the 
production. 

There is some falling off in the trade 
just now because of election, but the gea- 
eral quiet state of business is account- 
able for most of the change in that direc- 
tion. 

Soft-coal prices are unchanged at $2.50 
for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.40 for 
mine-run and $2 for slack, with Alle- 
gheny Valley coal from 15 to 25c. lower. 
Slack is still quite unsteady and needs 
cold weather to give it proper firmness. 
The coke trade is still dull, with prices on 
the basis of $4 for Connellsville foundry 
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and 53.50 for stock coke. There is quite 
an amount of smithing coal sold here on 
the basis of $4 for Georges Creek Cum- 
berland, but dealers find that most con- 
sumers buy Cambria county smithing or 
washed slack,- which sells all the way 
down to 50c. less. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lake coal trade, with the excep- 
tion of three or four concerns who are 
handling their own coal direct, is prac- 
tically closed for the season. Consider- 
able coal still remains on track and is 
row being loaded as quickly as possible 
in boats for storage during the winter 
months. 

The domestic trade at this season 
should be much better than it is, but 
owing to the very mild weather during 
the month of October and up to the 
present date, the domestic demand has 
been very small. 

There does not seem to be any im- 
provement in the domestic trade or steam 
trade in the past week, excepting slack, 
which has advanced from 10 to 15c. The 
following are current prices per short 
ton here: 


Ohio No. 8 
WEIME <0 UI eve vega) iterate b eletere kiss «3 $0.95@1.00 
5 agi SA Figen ioe Bin eds bs Sue a oe 1.05@1.10 
Ne aN MMENeD > oe APA MeMeS., eral eitana 1.15@1.25 
BSL CIC ate tonny ic sear enalciel Oieree cc,/aite 0.50@0.60 
Middle District: 
MING SETI ay teeters shar steele at atl os caine $1.00@1.10 
HELIN, aap den erch Adame ake eos tecahs caavaret ote 1,.20@1.30 
[ESI Yoh be Sc sien re aaa ste te 1.45@1.60 
Youghiogheny: 
MIRC TID Mal to alate cub ease, aos $1.10@1.320 
SATAN Lees Nanon aay craters, Sopeesir 1.30@1.35 
ReMi ae ata eater tas fence sien ciel) a) siz, 1.40@1.50 
Pocahontas: 
WIITICSTUI cotta cate Nas od aha dia > $1.00@1.10 
DP AUITUDE eplentte cotfenthe ckceps'- afb war fs He 2.10@2.25 


Columbus, Ohio 


One of the best phases of the business 
is the aemand for immediate shipment. 
For a time domestic business was fairly 
brisk in orders for future shipment but 
the cold spell caused a rush of orders for 
immediate delivery. Prices are ruling 
strong in every grade and there is no 
complaint of price cutting in any section. 
The general tcie of the market is bet- 
ter and the prospects for the future be- 
lieved to be satisfactory. 

The lake trade in all districts of Ohio 
continues active in every respect and the 
Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley rail- 
toad have been busy recently, loading 
boats for the Northwest. During the 
week ending November 4, 56,000 tons 
were handled by the Toledo docks while 
the previous week the record was 71,000 
tons. Since the opening of navigation 
the tonnage handled at the Toledo docks 
has been 2,225.000. 

Production in various Ohio fields has 
been slightly above that of the past few 
weeks. In the domestic fields such as 
Jackson and Pomeroy Bend the output 
is about 85 per cent. of the average and 
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in the Hocking valley the output is about 
80 per cent. In eastern Ohio the out- 
put ranges between 70 and 80 per cent. 
of the average. In other fields there is 
a slight increase in the production due 
to the better conditions of the trade. 

The retail trade is on the increase. 
The cold wave has caused a rush of 
orders and dealers are busy taking care 
of deliveries. There is a good demand 
for the fancy grades of coal, particularly 
the splints and especially prepared varie- 
ties. Stocks in the hands of the dealers 
have been quite short and this means a 
rush of ordérs to the operator and whole- 
saler. Farmers are also buying much 
better since they have their work in hand 
better. Retail prices are strong but 
have not yet reached the winter level. 

The fine coal market is slightly im- 
proved and prices show more firmness. 
The supply is still large and there are 
many cars in storage. Nut, pea and 
slack are selling at between 40 and 50c. 
and coarse slack between 35 and 40c. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 
Hocking Valley: 


DOMERT CRIM sie idee sake ec a dea $1.50 
Not meae acer elas ener ot ak Sree os paoed 
Bastern Ohio: 
IV GMeST Cm re) -eeecutertisterciish« os ciore. «is 
Nut 
Nut, pea and slack 
Coarse slack 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


This is distinctly a weather market, 
with demand slightly better, as to both 
steam and domestic fuel, although, of 
course, the former is dependent upon 
general industrial conditions, which have 
not changed sufficiently—either for better 
or worse—to make a. noticeable differ- 
ence in the steam demand. The weather 
has been favorable for domestic demand. 
The temperature was considerably below 
freezing several nights tast week in this 
immediate market and north of here the 
weather has been more severe. 

Coal men never rejoice at anyone’s 
misfortune, but they are human—at least 
the Cincinnati ones are. Consequently 
when, Friday of last week—all day and 
evening—a break in the gas main in 
West Virginia practically cut off the 
city’s entire supply of gas there were lots 
of “I told you so” from coal men when 
they had time to say it between filling 
rush orders for fuel demanded by former 
customers who had been induced to sub- 
Stitute gas. Several business concerns 
in the city were forced to practically shut 
down and in one city institution at least-— 
the city hospital—there was decided in- 
convenience. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


With the lake shipments practically at 
an end for this season, shipments are 
not now as heavy as they were. Some 
coal is still going to the lakes, but the re- 
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duction in the amount is not balanced by 
the increase for winter consumption, and, 
therefore, it is contended that at present 
there is a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in shipments. There has, however, 
been an'increase in shipments other than 
to lake points. 

No change in prices is reported. In- 
stances are cited where a slight increase 
has been secured, but others are also 
noted where new contracts have been 
closed for less than the old ones. As a 
general rule coal men are not inclined 
to change their views heretofore ex- 
pressed, that the future is none too bright 
for their interests and that little increase 
in the price of coal can be expected for 


another year or year and one-half. 
—————————————————————————————————————— 


Indianapolis 

Ihe retail coal trade which now oc- 
cupies the center of the stage as regards 
distribution of domestic coal has been 
greatly stimulated by colder weather over 
a wide area of country. In fact, reports 
regarding this branch of the coal busi- 
ness show a healthier tone than they 
have for many months. 

The usual annual increase in the price 
of coal became effective in Indiana, Nov. 
1. Consumers are now paying from 25 to 
50c. a ton more than previous to that 
date. The local dealers say it is due to 
the advance in wholesale prices. No ad- 
vance, however, has been made on In- 
diana coal at the mines. Present prices 
are said to be the same as at this time 
last year and the advance on eastern 
coal was wholly expected. 





Chicago 

Weather, the car situation and quali- 
ty of coal are the three dominant fac- 
tors in the Chicago coal market at pres- 
ent. The recent drop in temperature 
brought -brisk buying with the result that 
the wholesale and retail markets have 
been active. There has been a notice- 
able strengthening in the country dis- 
tricts, this being due to a limiting of the 
car supply for movements westward. 
The increase in country prices has rang- 
ed close to 25c. a ton. 

Lump coal is not moving very rapidly 
in Chicago, and while some concerns are 
making an effort to maintain $1.75, 
others are offering $1.65, with differen- 
tials of 10c. below that figure on egg 
and nut. The result has been an increas- 
ed demand for egg and nut and a weak- 
ening in the price on lump. 

Prices direct from the mines in net 
tons to retail dealers and steam users 
on spot shipments are as follows: 


Sullivan County: Chicago F.o.b. Mines 
Domestic Jump.... $2.35@2.45 $1.50@1.60 
GOR Sts hee nae Se Bi 1.40 
Steam lump...... 2.10 Leo 
SCTECUINGS phere 1.22@1.32 0.35@0.45 

Springfield: 
Domestic lump.... $2.22@2.47 $1.40@1.65 
Steam lump....... 1.92@2.02 1.10@1.20 
EES STUNT, So one ect 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
SCLECHINES..<, ahs. 1.22@1.382 0.40@0.50 


COAL AGE 
Clinton: 
Domestic lump.... $2.17@2.37 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump...... 2.00@2.20 1.25@1.45 
Miner. semieeres 1.82@2.02 1.05@1.25 
CLECIUINES: clever iss 1.27@1.37 0.50@0.60 
Pocahontas and New : 
River: 
MiIne-Ti1n), tense aes $3.00@3.10 $0.95@1.05 
Lump and egg.... 4.05@4.30 2.00@2.25 
Coke: 
Connellsville...... $4.50@4.65 
WIS COUNTY: . cole 4.50@4.65 
Byproduct, egg and 
STOVES ee ee 4 O5 
Byproduct, nut.... 4.55@4.65 
Gas HOUSES: tok.se ee 4.85 





Munneapolis—St. Paul 

The expected turn for the better in 
the coal trade has happened, and the 
wintry blasts, with a slight fall of snow, 
should have credit for the change. After 
all is said; no one other influence stim- 
ulates the coal trade as generally .as a 
centinuous spell of cold weather. 

The wholesale trade is showing a 
marked improvement. The buying has 
been slower than usual by the country 
dealer. They were stocked up as strong 
as they cared to be until the consumer 
showed some inclination to buy. The ad- 
vance of winter has brought this about 
and now the dealer is reordering to fill 
up bins being depleted. What is known 
as the Line House trade have been liberal 
buyers within the past 10 days. These 
are the large retail-lumber companies 
and the elevator companies who are lo- 
cated with principal offices mainly in 
Minneapolis conducting a line of yards 
throughout the Northwestern States. 

The steam market continues to be the 
discouraging feature of the trade. No 
change is looked for this year. There 
seems to be a rivalry between two or 
three dock companies and it looks like a 
fight for supremacy in this market. The 
larger companies are taking the lead in 
setting the price on steam trade and the 
jobber is practically out of it. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Country demand for all kinds of coal 
is especially good and a large tonnage 
is moving through St. Louis to the 
Northern and Western market. The pre- 
vailing prices are: 


STANDARD 
Wea RStaleee se CUA seatale amrenanevate $1.10@1.20 
1.10@1.15 





6-in. lump 
3-in. lump 
24in. TUM DPS «i.ttese he os ere ees 1.05@1.10 

Mount Olive and Staunton District 
coals are still holding at about $1.25@ 
1.35 for domestic sizes. There is a good 
demand for the higher-grade coals from 
the inner district at from $1.90@2.25. 
The above coals take a rate of 52c. to 


St. Louis. ; 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
G-ini. MIMD "ie ode ee reek eee eae $1.60@1.75 
SXO (GEE savsis stones ke eee ee 1.55@1.65 
Noid) Mut as weet wie nates ee 1.50@1.60 
NOE RUD. Ss ga eel Dee ee 1.20@1.30 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY 
G=in: TUM p' vhs cctee cetera 4 eet eneeeee eae $1.50@1.60 
SXG CLS 5 Baesetsailese eh eeraetteteeerene 1.45@1.55 
No. (1 mutes ieee oo cae neeteer ete ares 1.15@1.20 
No. 2a DUC eine eee ae ee ae 1.00@1.10 
Nos 3." uits ceetes. ceetaeren eer ieees ane 0.90 
Mine-runi eo 2 cbt ee on eee 1.05 
Wy -in:s SCLECDIN ES" 5a. nexens et chectitens a ous 0.45 


The above: coals take a 67c. rate to 
St. Louis. 
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There is a good movement of Big- 
Muddy coal from the Murphysboro field 
and some coal moving in from the Harris- 
burg district. 

During the past week there has been 
a heavier tonnage of Springfield coal 
moving in than at any previous time this 
season. There has been a decided scarcity 
of anthracite chestnut, and it is very hard 
to get. The other sizes are moving free- 
ly, and a steady tonnage is. coming for- 
ward at the regular circular. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lack of equipment is the only thing 
which seems necessary to make this a 
banner year for the Utah mines. The 
demand is good, labor conditions satis- 
factory and weather so. far ideal. 

Generally speaking the mines have’ 
been doing better with their productions 
the past week. Colder weather has in- 
creased the demand, however, and they 
are still far behind with orders. 

Special efforts are evidently being 
made by the Denver & Rio Grande in 
transporting coal and the result has been 
a very marked improvement in the ser- 
vice. 

Prices on wholesale coal were boosted 
by Wyoming and Utah mines about the 
first of the month. Lump is now $3; nut, 
$2.50; run-of-mine, $1.85, and slack, $1, 
f.o.b. cars at Wyoming mines. Slightly 
lower at Utah mines. 

Retail trade is splendid in Salt Lake 
and some of the smaller dealers who had 
not much coal stored are hard pressed 
for coal to fill orders. re 

Retail prices are still the same, that is, 
$5.75 for lump; nut, $5.50; slack, $3.25 
delivered. 








Portland, Ore. 


The coal market is dull locally, due to 
the fact that it is between seasons, the 
weather continuing mild. The summer 
storage supplies were removed Oct. 1, 
and the next change in values here will 
be an advance. How soon this will come 
depends altogether upon weather condi- 
tions. The fall weather has been ideal 
and hence few coal purchases have been 
made, those who buy for the month hav- 
ing no occasion to enter the market yet. 

Little coal is coming in from Australia 
this season, and the railroad strike does 
not appear to have caused the Harriman 
lines any serious inconvenience in this 
section as yet. The country throughout 
appears prosperous, although some com- 
plaint is heard of dull business. 

Following are the prices asked here 
per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 


JAPINCSO Aer. wie actor $7.50 
Washington lignite... $7.00@ 7.50 
Australiana + con <r. 10.00@10.50 


Rock Springs, Wyo... 10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 


Diamond, Wyo....... 10.00 

Carbon Hill, Wash., 
iheheoh sy. Sea oeues o ree ey eoe 10.50 
Carbon Hill, steam... 7.50 
Newcastle, Wash..... 7.00 
9.25 


Beaver Hill, Ore..... 9.00@ 
Blacksmith coal 1 
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“Link-Belt”? Chain Retarding Conveyor and Tipple 
McDowell Goal & Coke Co., McDowell, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length 320 ft. Gravity Bar Tipple equipment over tracks 


Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 


usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, the problem of conveying the coal from the drift- 
mouth to the loading track without undue breakage is 
solved by the use of “‘Link-Belt”’ Chain Retarding Conveyors. 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No 111. 


We Design and Build 


machinery of every description for the efficient handling of 
coal at the mine. May we outline a plan for the economical 
handling of your coal? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 439 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Coal Mining Operations 


The steaming efficiency This, however, is very 





of the boilers regulates the The Bowler Plant is the hard to do in a coal mine 
efficiency of the power deart of the Coal Mine where feed water condi- 
/ f Practically every coal min- : 
plant, and no coal mine ingoperationdependsupon tions are as a rule extreme- 
can be run at maximum its power, and the efjicien- ly unsatisfactory, with the 
4 d. : cy of the plant controls r 

capacity unless its power the output of the mine. result that scale forms 

plant is at point of high quickly on the boiler tubes 

efficiency. unless guarded against. 
The Coal Mine Operator will appreciate It is thus up to the Coal Mine Opera- 


this line of reasoning and will see the tor to find a way of keeping the tubes 
point we want to make—that the steam- free from scale. Not a way which he 
ing efficiency of the boilers should be thinks will keep the tubes free from scale, 
kept unimpaired. but which he knows will do so. 


The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner 
































The Dean removing scale from the tube of a The Dean removing scale from the tube ofa 
water tube boiler. return tubular boiler. 


is the surest way of removing scale from the tubes of any boiler—water or fire tube. 
It is also the easiest, the quickest, and the most economical. 


The Dean operates on the principle of ‘‘broken-up vibration,’ caused by the 
striking of 3000 to 6500 light blows a minute. 

It goes where no inspector can. It finds the unsuspected scale and removes it. 
It makes no mistakes. Cleans 10 to 30 tubes an hour, leaves every tube through 
which it travels as clean as a gun barrel. 

And what is most important, the operator knows positively that his boiler is free 
from all scale after the Dean has been put through its tubes. Write for full 


particulars and let us tell you why. 


Trial Offer And Guarantee 


We sell the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner entire- We sell it under a guarantee that rt will pay 
ly upon its merits. for itself within six months or we will refund money. 
We send it for trial on one boiler to let the The Mine Operator, Superintendent, or Man- 


purchaser see how it operates and prove to ager who realizes the benefit of high efficiency 
his own satisfaction that it does remove all in the plant of the coal mine will send for a 
the scale. . Dean on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Turbines, Steam 
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@ The Mine Safety Number, November 4, of COAL AGE, is some evidence 


of the stuff the paper’s made of. 


@ Coincident with the gathering at the 


National Mine Safety Demonstration, COAL AGE, appeared brimful of the latest 


and best information on the subject. 
to its opportunities, and neglecting none of them. 


@ It is proof that the paper is wide-awake 
@ Don’t you think it will pay 


you to be a regular subscriber to a paper that is so thoroughly onto its job? 


FOR SALE 


TWO COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ONE—200 KW., 
ONE—150 KW., 


Engines, 


250 Volt, Direct Current. 
250 Volt, Direct Current. 


Belted Generators, Switch 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 


Additionai words, 
pany order. 


two cents a w ord. 


Cash or stamps must accom- 


Position warted with coal company in West Virginia as mine 


~ e 4 . 
i fo 
Consisting of Boilers, superintendent, engineer or mine DOSS ; have West Virginia mine fore- 


man’s certificate; age 33; 19 years’ experience in mining; can fur- 
nish good references. Address Box 2, care COAL AGB. Nov. 25. 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


Boards, etc. Address Pa. Bit. Op., Care of Coal Age 





“We have found Highland Non-Corrosive Coating 
very satisfactory” 


And every one 
Write us and let us send you quantity for 6 mo. trial. 


What one mine man wrote us after he had tried our splendid protective paint on our ‘6 months’ approval” offer. 


says the same thing—it always effects big savings in the yearly bill for piping. 


Was not 
coated 
with 
Highland 
Non- 
Corrosive 
Coating 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


Was 
coated 
with 
Highland 
Non- 
Corrosive 
Coating 


HIGHLAND CHEMICAL CO., 
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Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke Manufacture 
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To haul™themeneatesmeremnjic. 
from your mine in the shortest 
time at the least cost, use— 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


They will increase the volume of production by their sustained, 
reliable, efficient operation. 

They will decrease the cost of production by their exceptionally 
low maintenance and operating costs. 


Facts are convincing. Let us refer you to some 
mine in your vicinity, where Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Locomotives have largely increased production and 
reduced costs. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Vol. 1 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 18, 1911 


UNIVERSITY OF | 


civic 


pt 


No. 6 





young engineer, fresh from college, reported 

to the manager of a small coal company for 

his first-day’s work. ‘The task assigned was to 

map a virgin-coal acreage, paying particular attention 
to surveying and plotting the outcrop of the seam. 


This youthful graduate hastened to consult his 
textbook, and found that in running a coal crop, 
he should—first, “pay close attention to the change 
in color of the vegetation overlying the outcrop”; 
second, “observe that the floor of the seam would 
be marked by iron and sulphur springs along the 
‘route.’ Thus enlightened, the task appeared easy 
and work ccminenced. 


Suffice it to say—the change in the color of the 
vegetation was not discernible to human eye, and to 
judge by the springs on the hillside, the contour follow- 
ing the coal closely resembled a cross-section through 
the foothills of the Rockies. Not a bit discouraged, 
although isolated from helpful advice, this engineer 
(pardon me for calling him such; ’tis an evil custom 
fostered by our great colleges) totaled all his knowl- 
edge on the subject, seasoned the whole with practical 
common sense, and proceeded to solve the problem 
in his own way. 


Trenches were dug at intervals and the coal 
partly exposed. Contours were taken above and 
below the seam and the outcrop satisfactorily plotted. 


The lesson was a vauable one and taught our 
young friend that his textbooks might often prove a 
help, but not a panacea for all mental ills. He began 
to realize that his education was just beginning, rather 
than having been concluded; that theory is essential, 
but experience is hands and feet to every endeavor. 


His next move was to resign as engineer for the 
company, and accept a job at half the pay, as back- 
sight on the surveying corps of a larger concern in an 
older field. Here he associated with men wiser and 
more experienced than himself; the inspiration and 
knowledge gained were many times worth the price paid. 


Lesson number two was now learned, and was the 
reverse of his first instruction. It had to do with 


experience minus theory. The teachers of this lesson 
were a few of the doughty sons of toil, who, because 
they lacked an early mental training, tried to induce 
the belief that education is purely physical, and that 
wisdom is never gained from books. 


These. men showed how to light a gas feeder 
and then beat it out with their coats; they were apt 
instructors in methods for opening safety lamps at 
the face when a naked flame was wanted to light a 
pipe, and the best part of their time, when not actu- 
ally drilling or loading, was spent in condemning new 
laws or devising means to evade company rules that 
had been designed for their own safety. 


And it wasn’t the miner a'one who taught him 
lesson number two; there were foremen and superin- 
tendents who believed it a crime to spend money grad- 
ing roads when they might be driven water-level; 
splitting the air was a perversion, and a Jacob’s-staff 
in the hands of a foreman, so they believed, was suii- 
cient means for setting room and entry centers. 


Don’t imagine that our embryo engineer failed 
to discern the fallacy in their reasoning, nor that he 
neglected to profit by the error of their ways. It was 
plain to him there was little to choose between the 
theorist and the practicalist. Both were equally a 
menace. 


The result of these observations led him to con- 
clude that the combination to be sought embraces 
both book-learning and the wisdom born of practical 
effort, and that such an education develops a man 
to his highest capacity, increases his individual power 
of production and makes him a good companion 
for himself and others. 


The sooner we mix brains and work, the greater 
will be the advance in coal mining. No matter 
whether we have come down from the college or up 
from the mines, the one essential to a prosperous issue 
is hard-headed common sense. The fellow who 
tries to get along only with his head or only with his 
hands, will travel about as fast as an automobile 
with the engine running and the clutch thrown out. 


” 
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Anthracite and Bituminous Mining 


Bituminous coal is found in so many 
States of the Union, under such widely 
varying physical and geological condi- 
tions, that it will be impossible in the 
space at my command, to discuss more 
than one or two typical regions. There- 
fore, in the main, this article will be de- 
voted to those coalfields in which I have 
had personal experience both in the de- 
velopment and operation of coal mines, 
and the manufacture of coke. 

Pennsylvania, the leading State in the 
production of bituminous coal since the 
beginning of the industry, has naturally 
been foremost in the development of min- 
ing methods and in the education of all 
classes of coal-mining employees. In 
the pursuit of my profession, in many 
other States, as far west as the Pacific 
coast, and in the Rocky mountains of 
British Columbia and Alberta, it has been 
my good fortune to meet many foremen, 


By Eli T. Conner * 


The central Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous field, 
while advantageously locat- 
ed near tidewater, possesses 
only thin seams of coal and 
mining here 1s commercially 


precarious. Coal-cutting 
machines and electric haul- 
age are the most potent jac- 
tors mm securing economy. 
The fourth of a serves of 
articles by Mr. Conner. 
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*Consulting engineer, 
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can, as a whole, be described better by 
men of wider experience in its operation, 
than has been my own. But in the in- 
terest of conservation, I desire to call at- 
tention to the most important feature of 
the mining practice in this region, as 
quite largely developed in the Connells- 
ville basin. 

Here, the original layout and projection 
of a mine is made with the view of ulti- 
mately securing the:complete recovery 
of all the coal. Of course, this is the 
prime object in all coalfields, but the 
system of pillar distribution and reclam- 
ation of pillar coal, as practiced in the 
Connellsville field, results in an excep- 
tionally high yield of the mineral in the 
ground. This is largely due to favor- 
able natural conditions as to thickness 
and qualitv of coal, good bottom and 
the character of the overlying strata, 
which is of such a nature that generally, 
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engineers and managers whose early ex- 
perience was acquired in the Keystone 
State. The cordial treatment I have re- 
ceived from these men has, perhaps, been 
due partly to a feeling of sentiment, as 
well as to business reasons, and remarks 
have frequently been made expressing 
pleasure at meeting an engineer from 
“back home.” 

This State, therefore, not only deserves 
credit for its great contribution of natur- 
al products to the economic development 
-of the country, but still greater credit for 
its well trained, resourceful and energetic 
sons who are helping in the development 
of newer fields. 


Tue PittTsBuRG BED 


As is well known, the remarkable growth 
at Pittsburg of industries of all kinds, 
but particularly those of steel and iron, 
has been due almost entirely to the won- 
derful deposit of high-grade coal, known 
as the Pittsburg bed, which is conceded 
to be in every respect the most remark- 
able seam of bituminous coal found any- 
where in the United States. The physical 
characteristics of this bed place it in a 
class by itself, in the matter of economi- 
cal production. I shall not go into a de- 
scription of development and mining 
methods in this bed, because I think it 


when pillars are systematically withdrawn 
the roof breaks properly, with a minimum 
of pressure on the remaining pillars. I 
mention these facts particularly because | 
think the methods that have been devel- 
oped in the Connellsville field for the 
reclamation of pillar coal, constitute in 
the matter of yield almost as high a 
standard as does Connellsville coke in 
the market. 

What is known as the Central Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coalfield includes part 
of Center, Clearfield, Cambria, Blair, 
Somerset, Indiana and Jefferson counties. 
This field is the nearest of any in the 
Appalachian Range to tidewater, at New 
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York, the average distance being 250 
miles, which gives it a natural advantage 
over the other regions that are more fa- 
vored than this as to geologic and struc- 
tural conditions. The earlier develop- 
ments in this region were made in the 
justly celebrated Moshannon or D bed, 
in Center and Clearfield counties. The 
quality of this coal is so good that very 
shortly after its first exploitation, it es- 
tablished a reputation in the market, 
which it continues to enjoy. However, 
most of this high-grade coal has been 
won and, comparatively speaking, there 
is but little of it now being produced. 


MINING IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


The mining in central Pennsylvania is 
at present almost wholly in beds B, C 
Prime, D and E. The average thickness 
of each of these four seams of coal will 
not exceed 3 ft. 8 in. Notwithstanding 
this fact, central Pennsylvania is preduc- 
ing in the neighborhood of 45,000,000 
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tons of coal per year. In order to over- 
come the great handicap of such thin 
seams as are found in this region, the 
operators have been compelled to exer- 
cise much more ingenuity that is neces- 
sary in competing regions where the beds 
of coal are thicker. The success of these 
efforts upon the part of central Pennsyl- 
vinia operators, is deserving of great 
credit. 

As is well known, the coal measures in 
this region are comparatively flat; pitches 
rarely exceed 15 per cent., and in most 
cases are much less. The earlier devel- 
opments were naturally by drift from 
the outcrop, and were made by individual 
operators having comparatively small 
capital. With the gradual exhaustion of the 
above-water-level coal, developments 
have been made on a much larger scale 
by slopes and shafts, so that at the pres- 
ent time, there are in this region many 
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plants of large capacity, constructed on 
the most modern lines. 

Entries are usually driven in pairs, but 
where the ultimate distance to the bound- 
ary exceeds one mile, it has been found 
necessary to drive three and sometimes 
four parallel entries in order to provide 
sufficient area for ventilating purposes, 
without handling an excessive quantity of 
rock. In all entry work, in these thin 
seams, it is necessary to remove a suffi- 
cient amount of either top or bottom rock, 
the choice depending upon their relative 
character and hardness, to provide a 
clearance of about 5 ft. 6 in. over the 
rail. Entries are usually driven. 12 ft. 
wide in the clear, and the best practice is 
to transport the rock which is removed, 
to spoil banks on the surface, although it 
is the custom in some mines to widen the 
entry in the coal sufficiently to make room 
for storing the rock removed from the 
roadway. This latter method I do not 
consider good practice, as it weakens the 


entry support and frequently results in 
falls of roof. 

The room-and-pillar method of mining 
has been adopted almost universally. 
There is but one instance within my 
knowledge of consistent effort to intro- 
duce the longwall method, and that was 
at Vintondale, in Cambria county, under 
the supervision of C. R. Claghorn. 
This work was done in connection with 
a convever, designed and patented by Mr. 
Claghorn, which was used for transport- 
ing the coal across the longwall face, 
and discharging it into cars on the butt 
entries. I was privileged to inspect a 
mine where this system was in use, and 
was favorably impressed with its effi- 
cacy, particularly with relation to the 
winning of all the coal on first mining. 
The details of the system have been de- 
scribed in articles published by Mr. Clag- 
horn and others, so that they need not be 
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discussed here, and are only mentioned to 
bring out the point which, in my opinion, 
has been neglected too long by Ameri- 
can engineers, namely, the advantages to 
be gained by the general introduction 
of longwall mining in beds of coal under 
4.5 ft. in thickness. 


REMOVAL OF ROCK 


While there are many mines where it 
is customary to remove some roof or bot- 
tom rock in the rooms to make hight for 
cars and mules, this is not the general 
practice. It is customary to remove top 
or bottom rock merely at the entrance to 
the rooms, and thereafter the only exca- 
vation made is in the coal seam proper. 
The mine cars are usually constructed 
with a capacity of from 1% to 2 tons, 
and low enough to be handled in openings 
not exceeding 3% ft. off the rails. All 
mine cars are equipped with brakes. The 
cars are delivered to the room neck, by 
motor or mule team, and pushed by the 
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miner and his helper both ways in the 
room. The compensation for this labor 
of pushing cars is included in the mining 
price. This practice of pushing cars is 
not universal, since it cannot be carried 
on successfully where the grades exceed 
3 or 4 per cent. In such cases, it may 
be necessary to brush a small quantity 
of roof rock from over the roadway in, 
order to admit small mules, say 50 to 
52 in. in hight. 

In recent years, small electric locomo- 
tives have been put on the market, which 
are equipped with cable reels and are do- 
ing successful work in the matter of gath- 
ering from rooms. These locomotives are 
usually of about four tons weight, and 
low enough to be used in 3%-ft. open- 
ings. 

I submit two statements showing in de- 
tail the transportation cost at a small 
bituminous mine where the seam is 4 ft. 
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thick, and where one side of the mine is 
operated by electric locomotives and the 
other side by animal power, from which 
it will be noted that over 6c. per ton 
economy is effected by the use of elec- 
tric locomotives. This does not. represent 
all the economy in this particular in- 
stance, since in a number of the rooms 
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Supplies e717 Meee eevee 2.65 0.0006 
POWEL Jag steer aaie rere te pcan 20.00 0.0049 
Repairs and maintenance... .. 7.24 0.0018 
Other repairs and maintenance 5.71 0.0014 
Interest on investment @ 6 per ; 

Gent ONDSS5000 vases ease e 25.00 0.0061 
Depreciation, eight years..... Leh 30). 0042) 


$209.83 $0.0512 


$669.55 $0.1634 


Tonnage 4095.10, gathered by mules and hauled 
from sidetrack by electric motors. 
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where mules are used there is some cost 
for removal of roof or floor, to make 
hight, but in compiling these statements, 
this was not considered. 


Motors vs MULES 


Gathering coal with four-ton electric 
locomotive in 1st and 2d Left entries, and 
hauling same to the pit mouth by the 
same locomotive. Average distance coal 
was hauled, 3600 feet. 


Cost per 


Amount Ton 


Motormen, 553 hours, @ 
DORE hot Pike i anleuttee tet tenes ioke 


2 $124.43 $0.0307 
Brakemen, 692 hours, @20c. 


138.40 0.0342 





Motal abOren pecs aytsbane ete $262.83 $0.0649 
SUPPLES S.J. eaa esas Ghee $18.42 $0.0045 
Repairs and maintenance... 18.00 0.0045 
POWER se ie he Bele airee 20.00 0.0050 
Interest 6 per cent., on ; 

SLO.O000 Kaper ere 50.00 0.0125 
Depreciation 8 years....... 35.42 0.0088 

AL ODAL Se Ghat yeistcn cians eters $404.67 $0.1000 


Tonnage handled, 4045.19 gross tons. 

Coal hauled by mules to side tracks 
and from there by motors to the pit 
mouth. Average distance of mule haul, 
1200 feet. 


Drivers, 250 hours @30c¢.$75 .00 
398 hours@18c. 71.64 





294 hours@19c. 55.86 Cost per 
310 hours @20c. 62.00 Ton 
—— $264.50 $0.0646 
Stable Doss 42 here reaaeoe 35.00 0.0086 
Blacksmith, shoeing......... 30.00 0.0074 
MOOG seis, ssccth gages manera ae 79.20 0.0193 
Miscellaneous supplies........ 18.52 0.0043 
Depreciation 5 years......... 25.00 0.0062 
Interest: at 6 per cent. on 
$1500.00 Nice anvicktle he Siibhaecas 7.50 0.0018 
LOLA, Ge sat ten ne ee kett ade earn $459.72 $0.1122 
Delivery by electric locomotive to pit mouth, 
2500 ft. 
Motor men, 277 hours @ 
$2525 +$627 52 
Brakemen,.346 hours @ 
: $2.00 69.20 $131.52 $0.0322 
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than 4c. per ton, as compared with ordi- 
nary methods of gathering from rooms 
with mules. ; 

It might be well to state that in the 
case just mentioned, particular attention 
was paid to the design and installation of 
tracks and switches. The track in the 
entry where the locomotive was used, was 
of 25-lb. steel rails, properly spliced at 
joints with fish plates. The switches and 
frogs were also of 25-lb. rail and designed 
the same in every way as the switches 
and frogs on standard-gage railroads. 
The minimum curve permitted was of 30 
ft. radius. The tracks in rooms were laid 
with 16-lb. steel rail, fish-plated. 

Before leaving the subject of trans- 
portation, it should be said that most of 
the important mines in central Pennsyl- 
vania have adopted electric transporta- 
tion on all their main roads and find 
it profitable to go to considerable expense 
to grade and aline the tracks properly. 
One case in particular with which I am 
familiar, is the main entry in the B or 
Miller seam, at No. 3 mine, of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Company, at 
Ehrenfeld. Two tracks of 56-lb. rails 
were laid in this entry for a distance of 
about two miles, careful attention being 
paid to proper grade and alinement. On 
account of this excellent track it is pos- 
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The above comparison is given because 
the conditions under which the gathering 
locomotive and the mules worked, were 
almost identical, although the grades in 
rooms served by the gathering locomo- 
tive were somewhat heavier (12 per 
cent.) than on the other side of the mine, 
where mules were used. 

From this and other experiences, I am 
quite satisfied that the use of gathering 
locomotives when properly _ installed, 
should result in an economy of not less 


sible for a 15-ton electric locomotive to 
bring out 100 mine cars with a capacity 
of two tons each, or including the weight 
of the locomotive itself; about 300 tons. 
The ordinary trip in this instance, how- 
ever, is about 80 cars. There are in the 
region many other installations accom- 
plishing equally good results. 


MACHINE MINING 


According to FE. W. Parker, statistician 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
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there was mined by machines in the 
United States during the year 1910, 
174,012,293 short tons of bituminous 
coal, an increase over the previous year 
of 31,515,415 short tons, or 41.7 per 
cent. The rapid growth of machine min- 
ing in the past ten years is decidedly 
gratifying to everyone interested in the 
industry, not only as an indication of 
progressiveness in the matter of lower- 
ing the average cost of production, and 
as a conservation measure, but also as 
tending toward increased safety of the 
men working at the face by reason of the 
discontinuance of shooting off the solid. 
Properly conducted machine mining, par- 
ticularly where chain undercutting ma- 
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is not possible to give a flat figure that 
can be generally applied because the min- 
ing conditions are of such a varied char- 
acter that methods found successful in 
one mine or bed, will be found unsuit- 
able elsewhere, but from considerable ex- 
perience, I think it safe to say that where 
properly handled an economy of about 
10c. per gross ton below the pick mining 
rate is possible of attainment. 

I have in my possession detailed figures 
of the mining cost at two operations, one 
where all of the coal is cut by electric 
chain undercutters, and the other where 
all of the coal is cut by air-driven punch- 
ing machines. The pick-mining rate for 


the year when these statements were _ 


compiled was 62c. per gross ton. 


Electric breast machines, output for one year 
321,808 gross tons. . 


Per Ton 
LBS SYS cel oa, yar Canes oi fe ee $0 .4134 
Materiaie caeiise te canteens Aone speioieae 0.0259 
PTS TIME! AIC, CARES sire ou etcns aus a erois chon 0.0009 
DM GDTCCIA LOM teers cet eres areca sc abs ee ese 0.0091 
THUSTeSt Ola Leer man areas ices cine. aiieiecers 0.0025 





0.4518 


Compressed-air punching machines, output for 
year 99,207 gross tons. 





Per Ton 

DROOL wet teiee es etclers tarsi sl cis seo. erei@ etches 0.4810 
WESTON ai ners iri ai ierite Sree to: Account), secre 0.0211 
PHS UTR CE ADORtAK OS: ovesarslereretalsie «6 eye 0.0095 
DOPTCCIAUIOMM ys chaeclec ore el hens 6 eo Siehe dee 0.0132 
MPCTESL(CUALP Osetra cismts cis, os ets eters 0.0036 
0.5284 


These two examples cannot be taken 
as a general average, because in the in- 
stance quoted where chain machines are 
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chines are used, results in an increased 
yield of large coal and a decided de- 
crease in the amount of coal, too often 
wasted by being thrown into the gob 
when solid shooting is permitted. Ac- 
cording to my observation and experi- 
ence, chain undercutting machines are to 
be preferred where the bottom is reason- 
ably smooth and uniform, but in the B 
or Miller bed, in central Pennsylvania, 
this is not usually the case, as rolls or 
“horsebacks” are frequently encount- 
ered. Where this condition exists, punch- 
ing machines driven either electrically or 
by compressed air, are preferable. 
Questions are frequently asked as to 
what saving in mining cost may be ef- 
fected by installing mining machines, It 


used, the mining conditions are rather ex- 
ceptionally favorable. In the other case, 
where punching machines are used, the 
conditions are about the same as the gen- 
eral average in that field. 


UNPROFITABLE PRODUCTION 


Notwithstanding the progressiveness 
and energy displayed by the operators of 
the central Pennsylvania field, they have 
for the past four years labored under in- 
superable difficulties, due to the great in- 
crease in producing capacity of mines in 
this and competing fields where the cost 
of production by reason of more favor- 
able mining and geological conditions, is 
lower. It is contended by many of the 
operators in central Pennsylvania that 
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they do not enjoy as fully as they should, 
the natural advantage the region has in 
lying nearer to the seaboard and the New 
England market than any other consider- 
able field of bituminous coal. Based on 
the belief that the freight rate is discrim- 
inatory against central Pennsylvania, as 
compared with coalfields farther west, 
the Operators Association has recently 
brought a complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, from which it is 
hoped relief in this matter will result. 

It is quite well known that in addition to 
this region others in the bituminous fields 
are suffering in like manner. The prices 
realized under the keen competition leave 
little or no margin of profit. It quite 
frequently happens that coal operators in 
preparing their cost statements, do not 
give sufficient weight to the items of 
“depletion of coal reserves” and “depre- 
ciation of plant and equipment,” in other 
words, the monthly and annual state- 
ments of any coal-mining operation 
should invariably carry an item for 
amortization of capital account. This, of 
course, must vary according to the con- 
ditions at each particular colliery, but it 
should, under no circumstances, be omit- 
ted. Otherwise, the operator is almost 
certain to deceive himself. 





Photographing Mine Maps 


Mine maps should be made on more 
than one scale for convenience in hand- 
ling, as well as for the psychological ad- 
vantage that a small map fades the inci- 
dentals and brings the broad economic 
features to light. The larger companies 
are now photographing their big maps to 
reduce them to a more reasonable size, 
and to permit the filing of their records 
in a book about the size of a large sheet 
of typewritten paper, and an inch or so 
thick. The scale favored is 500 ft. to the 
inch. 

The original to be photographed should 
be a tracing or map with wunim- 
portant details omitted. These details in 
a mine map will be the coal thicknesses, 
station marks, levels, progress dates, etc. 
The camera is set at a distance from the 
map so proportioned to the focal length 
of the lens that the reduction of the map 
is in some even proportion. The ratio 
can be so satisfactorily adjusted that old 
and new prints can be placed together, 
the break barely showing on the draw- 
ings. 

The Consolidation Coal Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., was one of the pioneers 
in the introduction and use of photog- 
raphy in coal-mine engineering. This 
company keeps its records as_ white 
prints and the officials are  con- 
sidering the construction of a gradu- 
ated track on which camera display 
boards can be slidden, the lighting being 
by two pairs of mercury vacuum lights, 
in two reflecting cases set one on each 
side of the drawing. ‘ 
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Coal Handling at Power Stations 


One of the first considerations in locat- 
ing a power station is accessibility 
from railroad and water connections, so 
that coal can be brought to it either by 
land or by water or if possible by both. 
The economical handling of coal is an 
important item in the cost of generating 
steam, which in turn affects the earnings 
of a company and the dividends which 
it can pay the stockholders. 

The number of men employed should 
be kept at a minimum, and mechanical 
means adopted wherever feasible. Yet 
it is possible to use so many automatic 
and complicated devices that their cost 
may even exceed that of employing a 
large force of men; so the engineer, in 
laying out an installation, should make 
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a careful study of the various steps ne- 
cessary to get the coal from the car or 
barge, to the bunkers, selecting either 
men of machines, accordingly as they 
appear best suited for getting the coal to 
its destination in the quickest and most 
economical manner. 


By Charles H. Hughes* 


The handling of coal at 
power plants forms an vm- 
portant ttem im the total 
cost of power. 


The coal- 
handling equipments oj 
jour large New York plants 
are described. These are 
typical modern installa- 
tions of recent design. 





*82 Beaver street, New York. 





The coal-handling equipments des- 
cribed below were designed for some of 
the largest and most important power 
stations in New York and vicinity, and 
all, except the one at the Bush Terminal 
which is under construction, are in suc- 
cessful operation. 


Hupson & MANHATTAN RAILROAD POWER 
STATION 


The station of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad, at Jersey City, N. J., 
supplies electric power for operating the 
trains. in the,Hudson companies’ tunnels, 
connecting New York, Jersey City and 
Hoboken. It is advantageously lo- 
cated, being not only in the center of the 
distributing system, but also accessible 
to the railroads entering Jersey City, 
which makes it possible to ship coal di- 
rectly from the mines to the station. 

At present the station contains eight 
900-h.p. Babcock & Wilcox boilers, the 
complete installation calling for 16. The 
boilers are all on the same level, and 
over them are the bunkers, having 
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CABLE SYSTEM WORKING IN COMBINATION WITH HOIST AT PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD POWER STATION, LONG ISLAND City 


a capacity of about 4000 tons. Coal 
is dumped from the cars into hop- 
pers, from which it is taken by con- 
veyers and skip hoists to the bunkers. 
There are two separate duplicate systems, 
each having a capacity of 60 tons an 
hour. 
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Referring to Fig. 2, cars are run into 
the low building in the foreground, and 
the coal emptied into the hoppers below, 
of which there are four, two under each 
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can be operated by one man standing near 
the weighing hopper scales which are lo- 
cated in the tower at the basement or 
street level. 
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track. As the systems are in duplicate, 
two of the hoppers belong to one system 
and two to the other. Each hopper is 
provided with a pusher feeder for regu- 
lating the flow of coal onto two (one 
for each system) 30-in. Robins belt con- 
veyers, which rise at an inclination of 20 
deg. to the tower in the station about 
100 ft. away from the cars. The belts are 
driven by an electric motor. 

When the coal reaches the tower it falls 
from the belt into a hopper, at the bottom 
of which is a grizzly that separates the 
large pieces from the small, the large 
going through a crusher and meeting the 
small in another hopper. This hopper 
has gates communicating with either one 
of two weighing hoppers. 

After weighing, the coal is dumped into 
receiving hoppers, provided with gates 
feeding into skips. These skips are raised 
125 ft. to the top of the tower, and then 
discharged into the main distributing hop- 
per. The gates in the receiving hoppers 
are opened and closed by the skip-hoist 
cars, the hoist being electrically operated. 

The distributing ‘hopper has spouts 
which feed into each wing of the station. 
The distributing conveyers of each wing 
are alike and consist of two 14-in. Robins 
belts running longitudinally over the 
bunker on opposite sides and a 16-in. 
belt which supplies one of the 14-in. 
conveyers just mentioned. Where nec- 
essary, automatic trippers are installed 
to discharge the coal into any desired 
part of the bunker, as shown in Fig. 3. 

Either one of the systems, or both, 
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other purposes. The building is of rein- 
forced concrete, the bins being elevated so 
that wagons can be driven beneath them. 


The coal is brought in on the railroad 
track which runs parallel to the pocket at 


an elevation of about 9 ft. below the 
driveway, and is discharged from the 
cars to a scale weighing pit. From this 


pit it is drawn off by valves to a feeder, 
which fills the conveyer buckets running 
below it, and is so constructed that no 
coal is spilled during the operation. By 
means of the conveyer, the coal is ele- 
vated and discharged into the bins. 


The conveyer consists of a number of 
sheet-steel buckets 30 in. wide and 35 in. 
on centers, suspended between steel links 
1714-in. centers and carried on 20-lb. T- 
rails by 6-in. wheels. Each bucket can 
hold about 300 |b. of coal, and when run- 
ning at a speed of 40 ft. per min., the 
conveyer has a capacity of approximately 
120 tons of coal per hour. 


On the vertical runs, the rails and 
guides are omitted, as the conveyer hangs 
in a plumb line. At the corners or turns 
are two revolving wheels, Fig. 4, mounted 
on the same axle, and suitably supported 
by brackets. These wheels engage the 6- 
in. rollers on the conveyer chain and are 
revolved by them, thus reducing the fric- 





Fic. 3. BELT CONVEYER OVER BUNKERS AT PLANT OF HUDSON & MANHATTAN 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


CoAL POCKET FOR THE BUSH TERMINAL 


The coal pocket shown in Fig. 7, lo- 
cated at the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has a capacity of 3500 tons, the coal 
being used in the power station and for 


tion to a minimum. The buckets always 
hang in a vertical position between the 
revolving wheels. 


An interesting feature of this installa- 
tion is the fact that on the vertical run 
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of the buckets the chain is twisted at an 
angle of nearly 90 degrees. Thus, the 
buckets shown in Fig. 4, which is a view 
at the bottom turnwheel, are, at the top, 
turned at right angles to the position 
shown. This is one of the important 
features of the’ Hunt conveyer which is 
here used. 

The driving mechanism located over 
the pockets, Fig. 7, consists of a pawl 
driver, run by a belt from a 25-h.p. 
electric motor. Intermediate between the 
pawl driver and the pulley, are accurately 
cut gears, which are entirely incased in 
an oil-tight compartment and run in a 
bath of oil. Pawls on the driver engage 
studs between the links on each side of 
the conveyer in such a manner that a 
continuous and smooth motion is given 
to the chain. Variation in the length 
of the links, due to wear, does not affect 
the smoothness of running. 

Referring to Fig. 5, which well illus- 
trates the driver, it will be noticed that 
just in front of the driver a bucket is 
being discharged. This is accomplished 
by a dumper, several of which are placed 
along the upper run of the conveyer. 
The dumper consists of two cams which 
are mounted on a shaft and engage 
cams on both sides of the buckets. The 
conveyer, moving along the track, causes 
each bucket to successively engage a 





Fic. 4. HUNT BuCKET CONVEYERS, BUSH 
TERMINAL, BROOKLYN 


dumper, thereby emptying the bucket. 
A dumper can be attached anywhere 
along the line and can be easily dis- 
engaged by throwing back the lever, 
which remains in this position without 
further attention until required again. 
This coal-handling machinery was built 
and installed by the C. W. Hunt Co., 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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LoNG ISLAND CiTY POWER STATION 


The station located at Long Island City, 
on the East river, which furnishes the 
electric energy for the Pennsylvania 
tunnels, is one of the largest in the 
country, having an equipment of 32 Bab- 
cock & Wilcox boilers. It is of the 
double-decked type, the boilers being set 
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in the coal by barges. From these it Is 
hoisted and run into the bunkers by 
means of a cable railway. 


A steel tower (shown on front cover of 
this issue of CoAL AGE) was built on the 
dock. In the lower closed portion, is an 
engine for hoisting a two-ton clam-shell 
bucket from the barge to the boom on the 
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DRIVER AND CONVEYER BUCKETS OPERATED BY AN 


ELEcTRIC MOTOR 





Fic. 6. CoAL Is CONVEYED FROM TOWER 
ROBINS BELT 


in batteries of two, eight batteries on the 
first floor and eight on the second directly 
over those below. Over the second tier 
of boilers is the coal bunker. 

To design a coal-handling plant for a 
station of this size, required careful study 
on the part of the engineers. Since the 
station was located on the East river, 
advantage was taken of this fact, to bring 


TO PoweR House ON Two INCLINED 
CONVEYERS 


tower, an engine for opening and closing 
the bucket, and another for running it, 
after it has been hoisted, to the dis- 
charge hopper in the tower. The top 
of the tower is 190 ft. above the dock, 
and the boom 170 ft. above the water. 
The machinery for hoisting and_ trolley- 
ing was designed and installed by the 
Robins Conveying Belt Company. The 
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bucket can make a round trip in 45 sec., 
that is, it can be filled, hoisted, emptied 
and dropped in that length of time. 
The tower is operated by one man. 

On the upper part of the tower is 
another inclosure, in which is a hopper, 
and below it a crusher. Chutes from the 
crusher take the. coal to a weighing ma- 
chine, and then to the delivery hopper. 


A STEEL BripceE Is USED 


From the tower to the power station, 
a distance of about 500 ft., is a steel 
bridge over which cars are drawn by a 
cable, as shown in Fig. 1. The cars, 
after being filled at the tower, travel 
over the bridge, enter the top of the 
power house, pass down one side over 
the bunkers, make a half turn at the far 
end, pass along the other side and then 
out onto the bridge again, which at the 
tower has another half turn. A car tra- 
vels about 2500 ft. in making a complete 
trip. 
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Fic. 7. REINFORCED-CONCRETE COAL POCKET AT BUSH TERMINAL, 


When a car is to be filled at the tower, 
its clutch is temporarily released from 
the cable and the car stopped under the 
feed hopper, the doors of which are open- 
ed by the operator. As soon as the car has 
been filled, the clutch is thrown in, and it 
travels along with the cable, to the bun- 
kers. At various places over the bunkers 
are trippers which catch projections on 
the cars and open the doors on both 
sides, the coal dropping in two streams 
into the bins below. As soon as the car 
passes over the tripper, the doors are 
automatically closed and the car con- 
tinues around the track to the tower on 
the dock. In discharging, the car is not 
stopped but travels on as if still loaded. 
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The trippers can be placed anywhere, so 
that any desired bin can be filled. 

The cable railroad, when operating 29 
cars at a speed of 180 ft. per minute, has 
a capacity of about 150 tons of coal an 
hour. 


KINGSBRIDGE POWER STATION 


Still another type of coal-handling 
equipment is in use at the Kingsbridge 
power station of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company. This station, like the 
one at Long Island City, has its boilers 


arranged in two tiers, the bunkers being’ 


over the upper tier, and is located near 
the water so that coal is brought to it by 
barges. 

From a tower, Fig. 6, extends a boom, 
about 100 ft. above the water. This sup- 
ports a bucket that is raised and lowered 
by a steam engine, and drawn by another 
engine to and from the tower. In raising 
the bucket a speed of 1500 ft. per min. 
has been obtained, but under normal con- 
ditions three trips per min. are generally 
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made. The tower has a capacity of 200 
tons of coal per hour. 

The coal after being raised and brought 
into the tower is discharged into a 
crusher, and thence into a hopper that 
in turn discharges onto two Robins belt 
conveyers which enter the station at an 
incline, and are housed as shown in Fig. 
6. It will be noticed that the housing is 
at the center of the building. One of the 
inclined conveyers discharges onto two 
conveyers extending to the right over 
the bunkers, and the other onto two run- 
ning to the left over bunkers, the coal in 
each being piled up into two separate 
piles. By means of trippers, the coal can 
be discharged at any desired point. 
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Electric Lamps in Mines 


R. A. S. Redmayne, the British chief 
inspector of mines, as a result of the 
Whitehaven explosion, became convinced 
of the adaptability of electric safety 
lamps for use under certain conditions. 
At his request Robert Nelson, the elec- 
trical inspector of mines, was commis- 
sioned to investigate this subject. It is 
believed this is a matter of general in- 
terest to coal men and a brief summary 
of Mr. Nelson’s report is given here. 

The main disadvantages of electric 
lamps, apart from some constructional 
defects, is that they will not, without a 
cumbrous and delicate attachment, de- 
tect the presence of explosive gas. Then 
there is the switching difficulty, some of 
the lamps having an external switch 
which may spark in making and break- 
ing. Several ways of overcoming this are 
possible: 

1. To use a lamp with a liquid bat- 
tery, so designed that the light is switched 
on or off by simply turning the lamp 
over. Such a lamp may be made cylin- 
drical in shape so that if held, or placed 
with one end uppermost it lights, but if 
held with the other end uppermost it is 
dark. 

2. The battery may be of the ordi- 
nary dry “primary” type. It would be 
easy to arrange a pair of contacts, fixed 
inside on the bottom of the lamp, with a 
corresponding pair of contacts on a loose 
dry cell. Then, again, when the lamp 
is upright it will light, placed bottom 
uppermost it will be dark. 

With either of the above lamps, Mr. 
Nelson explains, the possibility of ignit- 
ing gas would only occur if a lamp bulb 
should be broken in an explosive mix- 
ture. With the battery cracking or break- 
ing the outer glass alone is not immedi- 
ately dangerous. 

A further constructional defect it is 
desirable to remove is that most electric 
safety lamps give a sort of search-light 
effect and a rather worse general lighting 
effect than an ordinary oil safety lamp. 

In conclusion Mr. Nelson says the 
disadvantage of electric safety lamps 
named above, as far as he is aware, can 
only be minimized at present, not re- 
moved. An apparatus on the same prin- 
ciple as the Holmes Alderson electrical 
firedamp detector* (which is automatic 
in its action) might be utilized in each 
district worked by electric safety lamps. 
A few of the electric safety lamps in use, 
those in the hands of deputies, might as 
a means of occasionally testing for gas 
be fitted with firedamp detectors. 








The total capacity of the anthracite 
storage plants of the United States is 
a little over 5,500,000 tons, or nearly 8 
per cent. of the anual production. 


*The Holmes Alderson automatic firedamp 
cut out was described in The Engineering and 
Mining Journal under date of March 4, 1911. 
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The Adrian Mine 


The Adrain mine is situated about two 
miles north of Punxsutawney in Jeffer- 
son county, Penn. The explosion, which 
occurred there on the morning of Thurs- 
day, Nov. 9, as the men were entering 
the mine to go to work, was of a mild 
order, but resulted in the death of eight 
men. Two of these were killed by the 
violence of the explosion and six others, 
working about 34 of a mile away, and lo- 
cated in another split, were overcome 
by the noxious gases contained in the 
afterdamp and died before they could 
be reached. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MINE 


The mine was opened in 1886. Adrian 
was one of the best equipped mines in 
the section at that early date. But today 
it lacks that outward pretense and ex- 
hibit of permanence which characterizes 





modern mine developments. It is need- 
less to add that since the time of its 
opening, a quarter of a century ago, there 
has been extended development until to- 
day the workings cover roughly some 
8000 acres. The mine is operated by the 
Rochester & Pittsburg Coal and Iron 
Company. 

The coal bed mined is the Lower Free- 
port. In this mine the average thick- 
ness of the bed is 6 ft., though there are 
occasional places where the coal runs 
as low as 3 ft. 2 in. and as thick as 7 ft. 
For those who are not well acquainted 
with central Pennsylvania, it may be 
added that the coal is a bituminous bed 
of good quality and excellent for coking. 
It lies near water level at Adrian and 
is reached by a slope of which the portal 
can be seen in an accompanying illus- 


By R. Dawson Hall 


This explosion resulted 
um the death of erght men. 
Six succumbed to afterdamp 
and two were killed by the 
The 


violence of the blast. 
cause of the explosion ts 
mysterious, but ut may have 
resulted from a short-circutt 
jollowing a roof fall. 





tration. The mine is situated 8 miles 
west southwest from Sykesville, where 


an explosion occurred on July 15 of this 


year, causing the death of 21 men. An 


PowER HOUSES AND FAN AT ADRIAN MINE 


account of this disaster appeared in the 
Prospectus number of CoAL AGE. 

Adrian had an explosion about 15 
years ago and two men belonging to an 
exploring party were killed. Edward W. 
Robinson, who was then superintendent, 
nearly lost his life on that occasion. 
Many years ago there was some trouble 
with gas in the 9th Left and in the 8th 
Right. In the latter heading, operations 
were suspended till the men were sup- 
plied with safety lamps. An erosive fault 
appeared and to its occurrence the pres- 
ence of gas was, with good reason, at- 
tributed. 


THE LAstT MINE INSPECTION 


The recently appointed inspector, T. A. 
Furniss, soon after his appointment, 
knowing that there was gas in mines 
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Explosion 


nearby, determined to make a complete 
examination of Adrian mines. He was 
especially anxious to determine the con- 
dition on the tops of falls and in aban- 
doned sections of the mine. He noted 
and recorded all his observations, which 
covered from 50 to 60 separate places. 
In all he was unable to find gas. He 
spent four days at Adrian, Sept. 1, 5, 6 
and 7, and some weeks in nearby mines. 
In Adrian he found no gas and reported 
that the ventilation was good in all sec- 
tions. 

The fan is a Capell, 16 ft. in diameter 
with blades 8 ft. wide. When the in- 
spector made his report the fan was 
making 130 r.p.m. and producing a water 
gage of 1.8 inches. 

The air at the fan measured 102,375 


cu.ft. per min., and was divided into six 


splits as in the following table: 


roy We Yet= 


AIR COURSING ADRIAN SPLITS 


Cubic 
Feet 
Cubic Feet per 
per Minute Man at 
vs at Last Men Last 
Split Cross- in Cross- 
No. cut Split cut 
LCase Re oe ee 12,864 49 262 
2 UE ae Re BO ye 19,384 55 333 
SME Rr aE re oe RRA 12,296 60 204 
UO Mee ros oe a eee 15,696 54 290 
bsg eg Vee Se eo Sc A 10,080 41 354 
GRR a ty ee oe 21,600 70 308 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EXPLOSION 


For a long time after the explosion 
there was an expectation that its origin 
would be discovered. It was confidently 
reported that Mike Dehannis, cutter, and 
Paul Sinoski, his scraper, were the in- 
nocent causes of the disaster, but now 
that they have been found, the tendency 
is toward placing the source of the ex- 
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plosion elsewhere, perhaps at a _ point 
a quarter of a mile from where their 
dead bodies were discovered. 

It is customary to find a cause for all 
explosions, that cause being often deter- 
mined by the personal predilections and 
needs of the investigator. Here, how- 
ever, if neither Sinoski nor Dehannis 
set fire to the gas the explosion must 
have been due to short-circuiting of a 
haulage wire or possibly to the leaving 
of dynamite or caps within the mine, 
despite the fact that the use of dynamite 
is forbidden except for the shooting of 
rock headings. The cause is in any 
event not obvious. There was no fire in 
the mine before the explosion. There 
was probably none immediately after- 
ward and none has been discovered. The 
explosion is a mystery, not alone in that 
the cause is not known, but because a 
cause is hard even to imagine. 

The mine inspectors failed to find gas 
after the explosion though they made 
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time the mines are examined by the fire- 
bosses. This rule was followed on Nov. 
9, the firebosses being William Haddick 
and William Maloney. Among the first 
to enter were Dehannis and Sinoski. They 
were working in the 13th Left which is 
reached by way of the 12th Left through 
a cross haulway known as the 6th East. 

They did not, however, follow the regu- 
lar haulway to their places, but went by 
way of the 12th Left and 10th East.. One 
man reached a point 50 ft. beyond the in- 
tersection of these headings. The other 
was found about 500 ft. further and was 
probably considerably in the lead. When 
they were at these points, the explosion 
must have occurred. Neither man was 
burned or even scorched. In fact, had 
they been five minutes later they would 
not have been killed by the force of the 
blast, for they were on the very edge of 
the territory where the severity of the 
explosion died out. But the gust threw 
one man flat on his face, where he lay 
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declared that no noise was heard, but 
states that he was thrown against the 
timbers with sufficient force to raise a 
lump on his head. It appears that pails 
and coats in hand, the miners hastened 
down the heading. They were all for- 
eigners. 


How to Act IN AFTERDAMP 


From the survivers, who represented 
themselves as at first passed by others, it 
appears that those who ran the fastest 
were more speedily overcome. Those 
who left with moderate speed did not in- 
crease their pulse rate or enlarge the ca- 
pacity of their inspirations or the number 
of their lung movements per minute. They 
therefore inhaled and absorbed less car- 
bon monoxide and were enabled to travel 
further, passing seven of their compan- 
ions lying prostrate along the heading. 
It has been said that due care not to hurry 
or in any way overwork in the presence 
of afterdamp is to be counselled, because 
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diligent search for it. Every effort will 
be made to ferret out the cause. The 
officials of the company desire to know 
it so as to safeguard the mines against 
a possible repetition of the disaster. The 
miners of Adrian are mostly foreigners, 
but many have grown up with the mine 
and it is a mystery to them how the ex- 
plosion occurred. The men are all of a 
high type of citizenship; cleanly, hard- 
working, self-respecting, gradually ab- 
sorbing the favorable surroundings of 
their environment. 


DEHANNIS AND SINOSKI 


It is a rule at Adrian mines that the 
entrance to the mine be protected by ade- 
quate locked gates till 6 a.m. These 
gates are guarded by a watchman. Mean- 


till he was found with his face in the 
mud. The forward man was _ possibly 
thrown some distance and fell with his 
arm over his face, his skull being broken, 
his arm fractured and the heel of his 
rubber shoe cut off. Both men showed 
by their blackened appearance that much 
coaldust was being driven through the 
headings by the expelling current. 


THE OTHER VICTIMS 


Other men, whose work lay in the 2d 
East, off the old 9th Left, entered the 
mine about the same time as the two 
men mentioned. It appears that some ar- 
rived at their working places, stripped off 
their coats and started to work. About 
that time the explosion probably occurred. 
One man, Angelo Fornio, who escaped, 


hurry stimulates the lungs and the heart, 
and moreover draws heavily on the vi- 
tality of the impetuous runner or over- 
worker. 

Two men had presence of mind enough 
to stop, dip their handkerchiefs in the 
tea contained in the tanks of their dinner 
pails and carefully wrap their mouths 
with the damp rags. They are living to 
recommend such precautions to others. 


THE MOTORMEN 


The motormen arrived later. By that 
time, there was an appearance of smoke - 
near the foot of the slope. This was ac- 


. companied by the smell of burning from 


the explosion. Some said it was merely 
fog and that the smell arose from the 
smoldering of a short-circuited, rubber- 
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covered cable. The boss motorman 
turned off the power, believing that such 
a broken circuit had actually occurred. 
But the men were not disposed to go in, 
the fog becoming denser, the smell 
stronger and the smell not resembling 
in any way the odor of burning rubber. 
Those who did go in soon concluded that 
safety lay in leaving the mine. 

It must be explained that the ventila- 
tion is being provided by a blowing fan 
and the air consequently passes around 
the workings, using, as has been said, six 
splits, and leaves the mine by the main 
haulway. Thus the men entering the 
mine passed into the return airway. This 
must have contained much afterdamp, 
although the explosion having short-cir- 
cuited the air in the affected districts, 
the afterdamp was being but slowly re- 
moved. In fact, it may be fair to assume 
that the air circulated mainly where the 
impurities were least in percentage. The 
brattices, which were. all constructed of 
wood, were blown down over an area 
conservatively estimated as being a half 
mile square. Two doors perfecting a sin- 
gle stopping were down and the air of 
the explosion area was circulating its 
foul products through another split. The 
return, where all or part of the other 
four splits were discharging was not 
dangerously befouled by the afterdamp, 
and was used freely by the rescuers, 


IMPROVISED RESCUE CORPS 


Anthony Goodlick and Mike Zuby and 
another foreigner induced Fred Hall to 
take them in on his motor, and together 
the four made a dash to save the seven 
men that Goodlick and Zuby had passed 
in leaving the 2d East. They gathered 
up an Italian, Fornio, and hauled him 
to the main slope, where he was trans- 
ferred to a car and drawn up to the sur- 
face. Later he was successfully re- 
suscitated. Three plucky men returned 
and started to bring out two others. Zuby 
and Goodlick caught hold of the pros- 
trate forms and started to drag them to 
the motor. But the afterdamp, hard 
physical labor and increased heart action 
from excitement had already combined 
to weaken them. Leaving their friends 
for whom they had risked so much, they 
returned to the slope mouth in order to 
save their own lives and none too soon, 
for on reaching the main entry they fell 
down, Goodlick first and Zuby shortly 
afterward. 


OFFICIAL REscUE WorK 


Robert Maloney, the mine foreman, 
Started to lead a rescuing party as soon 
as the news reached the surface. But 
every moment the return air was getting 
more foul, and he could not reach the 
places where the men were known to be. 

The rescuing parties were soon aug- 
mented by the arrival of A. W. Calloway, 
general superintendent, R. B. Dick who 
superintends Adrian mine, and T. A. Fur- 
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niss, the inspector of the 12th Bituminous 
District of Pennsylvania, of which Adrian 
forms a part. They built many canvas 
stoppings and, succeeding in driving the 
air up to the crosscut nearest to Room 22 
in the 13th Left out of the 6th East, T. A. 
Furniss entered the above room. Return- 
ing, he found the others sitting silently 
along the side of the heading. There 
had been a fall somewhere, a large cave, 
which Mr. Furniss did not think boded 
them any good, and he spoke to the rest 
of the party about it, but no one 
answered, all being seemingly under a 
spell. Shouting to them, he roused them 
from their stupor, so that one and all 
followed his advice and example and 
proceeded to leave the vitiated heading as 
soon as possible, but thoughtfully keep- 
ing tally of each other. 

Some think the air-current was re- 
versed, but if so it was only temporar- 
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Rescue Car had not been wired for; all 
those present having such an earnest de- 
sire to see what they could do, that they 
overlooked the equipment at their dis- 
posal. At four o’clock the car was sent 
for. At that hour another corps entered 
the mine but at five o’clock all were with- 
drawn exhausted, the tally being taken 
to see that all, totaling 59, came out. 

Inspectors Furniss and Lowther with a 
few men entered the mine at 8 p.m., ex- 
ploring the 2d East out of 9th Left. 
They found the bodies of six men. These 
bodies were hauled to the surface later 
with the aid of the corps from the U. S. 
mine rescue car. Search was resumed 
for Dehannis and Sinoski, but without re- 
sult. 


GOVERNMENT RESCUE CAR 


The rescue car of the Bureau of Mines 
arrived shortly after 11 p.m. The 4:15 
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ily. Probability favors the idea that the 
cave dislodged the afterdamp from the 
faces of rooms, which the newly estab- 
lished current of air in the heading had 
by no means, so far, swept clean. For- 
tunately Maloney managed to reach a 
door which, once opened, permitted a 
cleansing draft to sweep directly down 
the heading or otherwise it is to be feared 
that as too often happens, a rescue party 
would have contributed to the death roll. 
The party succeeded in making its way 
te the intake and were attended by the 
physicians at the mine mouth.  Fire- 
bosses Haddick and Maloney, and D. 
Fleming, superintendent of the Eleanora 
shaft and John Metro nearly succumbed 
to the toxic action of the gas, but the 
opening of the door with its clean gust 
of purer air gave them strength enough 
to get out. 

On returning to the surface, Furniss 
discovered that the Government Mine 


p.m. train on the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg Railway was held for it for half 
an hour, but being late it lost time all 
along the road and arrived two hours be- 
hind schedule. J. T. Ryan, the engineer 
in charge, had a crew of four men. At 
11:30 they entered the mine, having four 
oxygen helmets and a pulmotor. They 
also had canary birds with them. When 
the canary bird with the foremost ob- 
server gave unmistakable signs of the 
presence of afterdamp, that section of the 
party retreated to better air. Four donned 
their helmets and explored the face of the 
13th entry and the last two’rooms. It 
was anticipated that the men would be in 
these rooms and their machine was found 
at that point, but no trace was found of 
their bodies. The party then returned to 
the limit of circulation. Under Inspector 
Lowther’s supervision the circulation was 
carried up to the face and thereupon the 
remaining seventeen rooms were _ in- 
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spected without helmets, advance being 
made with canary birds as indicators. 

For two nights and a day, with crews 
of men turning over rock falls the com- 
pany endeavored to find Dehannis and 
Sinoski, but without success. Men do 
not always remain in their places and the 
most unlikely places were searched, with 
almost as much diligence as the more 
probable. They were supposed to be the 
igniters of the gas or coaldust and the 
center of violence concentrated around 
the rooms it was their duty to cut. So 
13th Left was searched with closest 
scrutiny. 

At last, questioning their agency in 
the explosion, inquiry was made as to 
their habitual way of going to work and 
they were soon found, uncovered and 
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tion of clay-stemming and_ permissible 
powders. The company readily agreed to 
install the first at once and the second as 
conditions warranted. Many men were 
using permissible powders at Adrian at 
the time of the explosion. But as has 
been seen, the explosion arose from other 
causes than blasting. 


Illinois Coal Mining Statistics 
The following is a summary of the II- 
linois coul statistics for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
During this period the Illinois mines 
have produced 50,165,099 short tons, 


which is an increase of nearly 1,500,000. 


tons over that of the previous year, Of 
this amount 13,025,663 tons were mine- 
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easy to be observed, close by roads which 
hed been much traveled by searching 
parties. 


THE MILDNESS OF THE EXPLOSION 


One fact shows conspicuously in the 
annals of mine disasters in Clearfield and 
Jefferson counties. All explosions are 
comparatively mild. The DuBois, Sykes- 
ville, Eleanora, Ernest and two Adrian 
explosions were all of light character. 
This explosion lifted two cars partly off 
the track, blew down rock and demolished 
wood brattices; but partly because of its 
unlimited chance for expansion and partly 
because the coaldust did not materially 
aid its operations it did not manifest any 
force at the fan, which continued its 
revolutions without cessation. The relief 
door was off, and light slats were nailed 
over the opening. These were not blown 
away. 

The Roehester & Pittsburg Coal and 
Iron Company are extremely anxious to 
avoid explosions. Inspector Furniss on 
his appoiatment suggested the introduc- 


run coal, and 19,588,409 tons were lump 
coal, the remainder being egg, nut, pea 
and slack. 

The average value per ton of all grades 

at the mines was $1.101, which is an in- 
crease of about 10c. above that for last 
year. The aggregate home value of the 
total product was $56,054,494, which is 
an increase of about six million dollars 
above that for the previous year. 
_ There are 845 mines and openings of 
all kinds; of this total, 184 were opened 
during the fiscal year, and 217 were 
abandoned. The average number of days 
in active operation for shipping mines was 
169, which is 10 less than for the year 
previous. 

The number of mining machines in 
use during this period was 1430 and the 
number of motors in use underground 
was 316. These figures both show ap- 
preciable increases over that of the year 
previous. The number of tons undercut 
by machines was 20,191,865, while the 
number of tons mined by hand was 29,- 
973,234 tons. 
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The total number of employees at the 
mines doing this period was 77,410, which 
is an increase of nearly three thousand 
over that for the same period last year. 
Of this number 70,973 were employed 
underground, and 39,912 were miners. 

The average price paid per ton for 
hand-mining was 62.7c. which is an in- 
crease of exactly 3c. above that for the 
same period last year. The average price 
per gross ton for machine mining was 
49.4c., which is also an increase of near- 
ly 3 cents. 

The number of men accidentally killed 
at the mines was 157, of which 149 were 
killed inside the mine. Eliminating the 
large loss of life at the Cherry disaster, 
these figures both show appreciable in- 
creases over that for the same period of 
last year. The number of men so badly 
injured as to lose a month or more work 
was 709, which is a reduction over that 
for the same period last year. 

The number of tons mined per life lost 
was 319,523, and the number of employ- 
ees for each life lost was 493. The num- 
ber of deaths per thousand employed was 
2.03, and the number of men killed for 
each million tons produced was 3.1, which 
is identically the same as for last year, 
eliminating the victims of the Cherry 
disaster. 








Nation’s Coal Production 


The United States Geological Survey 
has issued its annual coal chart, showing 
the production of coal by States from the 
year 1814 to 1910. The figures relate a 
wonderful history of growth. In 1814 a 
total of 22 tons of coal was produced in 
Pennsylvania. In 1815 the percentage 
of increase was good, but still only 50 
tons were taken out. By 1825 over 100,- 
000 tons were mined in the two States 
producing. In 1850 the. figure had 
reached 7,018,181 tons. In 1876;it was 
53,280,000 tons. At the end of the cen- 
tury it was 269,684,027 tons. In 1905 it 
was 292,722,635 tons. In 1907, which it 
was supposed would remain the record 
year for some time, the production was 
480,363,424 tons, but in 1910 the enor- 
mous total was reached of 501,596,378 
short tons, a production larger by far 
than that of any other country in the 
world. So steady has been the increase 
in American coal production that most of 
the years have been record breakers. The 
total production since 1814 has been ap- 
proximately eight and a quarter billion 
tons. 








The greatest difficulty in the manufac- 
ture of briquets is to secure a cheap 
binder. When the difference between the 
price of slack and first-class coal aver- 
ages S1, the cost per ton of briquetting 
must not exceed this amount, which 
means approximately 40c. for manufac- 
ture and 60e. for binder. 
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Breathing Apparatus 


The following table gives the conclu- 
sions of the British Royal Commission 
on the efficiency of breathing apparatus. 
English specialists are inclined to look 
upon breathing apparatus rather as an 
assistance to recovery work than as an 
actual life saving agency. The com- 
mission considered the Draeger appa- 
ratus heavy and uncomfortable to wear, 
hot and liable to catch on rough surfaces 
or timbering. Experience has shown 
the '4-hour Draeger to be more practical 
for use under mine conditions than the 
two-hour form as it weighs less, about 


14 pounds as compared with 42 pounds, 


is cooler, does not interfere so much with 
the eyesight, has no chin valve to close, is 
quicker to adjust and there is no trouble 
from adjusting a helmet to the face. It 
is also better adapted to such work as 
renewing stoppings, etc. 
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A Barometer for Mines 


The important influence which the state 
of the atmosphere has upon the condi- 
tions of safety in coal mines, particularly 
where these mines are of a dry or gassy 
nature, is well known to every practical 
colliery man. It is the custom, in the 
coalfields of Great Britain, to issue col- 
liery warnings by means of the public 
press, when the barometric conditions are 
such as to render an increase of danger 
probable, and every colliery manager rec- 
ognizes that a careful study of the barom- 
eter is one essential of safe working. 

For this reason it is of interest to re- 
fer to a barometer of increased sensibility 
which has been developed by the mining 
faculty of the University of Manchester, 
England, under the direction of Prof. G. 
H. Winstanley, whose work in mining re- 
search is so well known. This, as made 
by Otto Baumbach, is shown in the il- 








CONCLUSIONS AS TO EFFICIENCY OF BREATHING APPARATUS 
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Resistance of Iron to Rust lustration. The feature of this barometer, 


in Concrete 


According to the Review Scientifique, 
xlix, 1, 23, an old building in Hamburg 
was recently demolished, from which the 
behavior of iron inclosed in cement could 
be judged. This was an old gasometer, 
the foundations of which rested on sev- 
eral pillars. The iron anchors were im- 
mersed in cement grouted to a good thick- 
ness. The 60 bars, each 2% m. long, 
which formed the anchors, were exam- 
ined. and were found to be perfectly 
well preserved. They still showed their 
outer bluish skin and no trace of rust. 
This gasometer was built between 1852 
and 1855, so the iron bars had been fully 
50 years in the concrete. This protec- 
tion from rust can be explained by the 
fact that the dampening of the concrete 
had produced a strongly alkaline reac- 
tion, and that iron, when surrounded by 
alkali, is inoxidizable. 


Experience has shown that it is un- 
wise to put trust in even a good system 
of vaporizing to lay mine dust and pre- 
vent the extension of explosions, where 
extensive gobbing is practised, as wide 
gobs mean the accumulation of much 
dust which cannot be effectively damp- 
ened by any known system of wetting. 


known as the “Contra,” is that the move- 
ments of the mercury siphon barometer 
are magnified through a_ light -liquid. 
This liquid rests on the lower mercury 
column, which terminates in the narrow 
capillary tube, seen to the right of the 
figure, and which is provided with a suit- 
able scale. The spiral, which is the only 


difference in shape from the ordinary si- . 


phon baronieter, is only inserted to act as 
a safety trap, in order to prevent the light 
liquid from diffusing into the vacuum of 
the upper mercury chamber. 

It is, of course, evident that the read- 
ings of the liquid in the narrow capillary 
tube are caused by the mercury in the 
lower siphon, and hence these readings 
are in reverse order to the readings of an 
ordinary mercury barometer. The gradu- 
ation, which is from ten to twelve times 
as long as that of an ordinary barometer, 
is calibrated so that the readings in all 
parts of the scale coincide with those of 
the standard barometer. They can be ob- 
served easily at a distance. Each inter- 
val (10 to 12 mm. long) corresponds 
therefore with one millimeter on the mer- 
cury barometer. 

The chief advantage of the “Contra” 
barometer is the readiness with which 
the smallest change in atmosphere pres- 
sure can be observed during unsettled 
weather. The ease with which it can be 
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read renders it eminently suitable for use 
in connection with mines, while for most 
purposes it is well adapted to the require- 
ments of laboratories. 

In installing the barometer, it is placed 
vertically on the wall. and a_ stop- 
per, which in transit is placed on the 
top of the capillary tube, is replaced 
by a dust protector. . A tap, which 
is provided to secure the liquids during 
transit, is then opened and the light liquid, 
which for convenience in reading is col- 
ored red, is allowed to come to a stand- 
still. The barometer is then brought 


very slowly to a slanting position in order 
to allow all the small portions of mercury 





THE. CONTRA MINE BAROMETER 


and red liquid to combine, after which it 
is brought back to the vertical position. 

It is very important that while the ba- 
rometer is in operation it should 
not be taken from its position on 
the wall. If, however, from any cause, 
the barometer has to be moved, it is 
brought very slowly to a slanting posi- 
tion until all of the mercury has filled 
the left-hand tube, after which the tap, 
which is used in transit, is closed. It is 
most important to bring the barometer 
slowly and gradually from the vertical to 
the horizontal position, in order to allow 
the mercury to fill the top of the left- 
hand tube. With these precautions in 
moving the instrument, the apparatus 
works in a perfectly satisfactory manner, 
giving greatly magnified scale readings 
which are a distinct asset to the mine 
manager. 
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The Appointment of Firebosses 


There is abundant evidence that the 
mining people in Great Britain are taking 
a real and deep interest in the Coal 
Mines Bill. The terms of this bill, as 
amended by the select committee, will be 
discussed generally and in detail by the 
House of Commons ere this bill is passed 
on to the House of Lords for formal and 
final ratification—if, indeed, such stage 
is reached by the present Parliament. 


THE Proposed Law 


As an example of the interest and ex- 
citement aroused, it may be mentioned 
that many educational authorities have 
been arranging special courses of instruc- 
tion on mine gases and gas testing, the 
growing importance of which is empha- 
sized by the conditions imposed by clause 
15 of the bill, which now reads: 

(1) A person shall not, after Jan. 1, 
1913, be qualified to be appointed, or to 
be a fireman, examiner or deputy’ unless 
he 

(a) is twenty-five years of age or up- 
ward, or is the holder of a first- or sec- 
ond-class certificate of competency, and 

(b) has had at least five years’ prac- 
tical experience underground in a mine, 
of which not less than two years shall be 
at the face of the workings of a mine, and 

(c) has obtained a certificate from a 
mining school, or other institution or au- 
thority approved by the Secretary of 
State, as to his ability to make accurate 
tests, so far as practicable, with a safety 
lamp, for inflammable gas, and to meas- 
ure the quantity of air in an air current, 
and that his hearing is such as to enable 
him to carry out his duties efficiently, and 

(d) has within the preceding five 
years obtained from such approved 
school, institution or authority as afore- 
said, or from a duly qualified medical 
practitioner, a certificate in the pre- 
scribed form to the effect that his eye- 
sight and hearing are such as to enable 
him to carry out his duties efficiently, 
the expense of obtaining which shall, 
in the case of a person employed at the 
time as fireman, examiner or deputy, be 
borne by the owner of the mine; 

Provided that: 

(i) the requirements of paragraphs 
(a) and (b) shall not apply to any per- 
son employed as a fireman, examiner or 
deputy at the date of the passing of this 
act; and 

(ii) a person shall not be required 
to obtain a certificate as to ability to 
make tests for inflammable gas, or as to 
evesight, if he is employed in a mine in 
which inflammable gas is unknown. 

(2) The certificate as to eyesight and 
hearing of a fireman, examiner or deputy 
employed in a mine shall, while he is so 


‘in yavriows centers this underground of- 
ficial is designated fireman, examiner or 
deputy. 


- Special Correspondence 


Great Britain is con- 
templating the passage oj 
stringent laws regulating 
the appointing of fire- 
bosses. Particular at- 
tention is to be given the 
physical qualifications oj 


the applicant, especially as 
regards eyesight and hear- 


ung. The matter rs beng 
actively debated, not only 
by the labor organizations, 
but the owners’ and man- 
agers’ associations as well. 


employed, be deposited with the manager, 
who shall, whenever required to do so 
by the inspector, produce the certificate 
for his inspection. 


As VIEWED By THE MINERS 


As compared with the requirements 
of the existing act of 1887, the qualifi- 
cations required by this new clause are 
looked upon as revolutionary. Many of 
the present-day firemen anticipate that 
their positions as officials will be lost un- 
der the “eyesight” and “hearing” tests, 
which they accordingly condemn. This 
will mean the appointment of new men to 
fill the vacancies, necessitating so far as 
they are concerned, a course of instruc- 
tion in mine gases, etc. This is the cause 
of the extensive preparations now being 
made, and in certain quarters it is be- 
ing whispered that even if the new coal- 
mine bill fails to. pass the House of 
Commons, the Home Secretary may put 
through an order covering the points con- 
tained in clause 15, and thus insure the 
raising of the qualifications of the fire- 
men. Jf it should happen that such a 
procedure is followed, the order made 
will be as binding as though it were 
embodied in the principal act, as is ex- 
emplified by the explosives in the coal- 
mines order. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
matter is attracting considerable atten- 
tion, not only among the educational au- 
thorities, but the Association of Colliery 
Firemen, who are also actively discussing 
it. In various parts of the country there are 
colliery firemen’s associations in exist- 
ence, which are combined in one national 
federation some twelve thousand strong, 
having as one of their main objects the 
raising of the standard of education among 
colliery firemen. The Lancashire Asso- 





ciation, in September, engaged instruc- 
tors to give the needful tuition at three 
different centers in the county, and 
therefore, the members should have no 
difficulty in retaining their posts should 
clause 15 become a law. 


A MINE INSPECTOR’S VIEWS 


In Yorkshire, classes for colliery fire- 
men have been held for some time, and 
J. Mellors, H. M. Inspector of Mines, 
attended a gathering at Wakefield when 
the certificates were presented. He 
found that all the men had risen from 
the ranks, and he told them he felt proud 
to be able to hand certificates to men 
like that, because, with the certificates 
they would be better miners and citi- 
zens. It was matter for regret to find, 
in the course of his calling as a mine 
inspector, that every man was not able to 
detect gas in the safety lamp. Miners, 
when aware of the presence of gas in the 
mine, should have a wholesome appre- 
ciation of their danger and go out, or to 
a place of safety. Further, he hoped 
they would go on and fix a high standard, 
as there were men who had risen from 
the ranks to the position of general man- 
ager, and that ought to be encourage- 
ment to them. 


Mr. Mellors told how he had been 
obliged to walk a distance of 10 miles to 
attend a technical class. Now there are 
classes for miners everywhere, education 
being literally thrown at them, and there 
is no reason why any man with energy, 
should not rise to be a colliery manager 
if he will put his shoulder to the wheel 
and take advantage of the educational 
facilities now offered. 


THE RoyaAL ROAD TO SUCCESS 


> 


“Therefore,” Mr. Mellors said, “per- 
severe, and let your guiding star be 
safety of life and limb.” He remarked 
that they are practical men, and should 
qualify to be scientific as well. One of 
the brightest stars they had, not only a 
Bachelor, but a Master of Science, was, 
only a few years ago, working at the coal 
face. It was a proud thing to be able to 
rise from the ranks. There was no diffi- 
culty about it other than self-denial. It 
could not be done, however, if they had 
three or four things all proceeding at 
once; to succeed they must have but 
one object in view. The one royal road 
to success was downright hard work. If 
miners all worked with that object in 
view, there would be fewer of the lament- 
able accidents which they read about to- 
day. If men would only qualify them- 
selves to distinguish the safe places from 
the unsafe, they would be able to look 
after themselves without having to trust 
to deputies. 
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VIEWS OF THE MANAGERS 


When the members of the South Staf- 
fordshire branch of the Colliery Man- 
agers’ Association met on Sept. 25, Presi- 
dent J. W. Liddell referred sympatheti- 
cally to the objects sought to be attained 
under the new coal-mines bill. A dis- 
tinct change has taken place since the 
time of Lord Shaftesbury’s agitation on 
nehalf of the miners, and since the time 
when Mr. Tremenheere was appointed 
by the home office to inquire into the con- 
ditions of mining life. Female and child 
labor have been abolished and restrictions 
upon mine working have been enacted by 
the legislature. 

Nevertheless it is alarming to know 
that the death rate has gone up in re- 
cent years. The authorities are anxious 
to arrest the upward tendency, and with 
that idea they all concur. The new Dill 
is an attempt to create conditions in re- 
gard to mining work, which will tend to 
enhance the safety of the miners. It 
seeks to place the miner in a position 
which will make his dangerous calling 
less hazardous. A law of this kind is a 
benefit upon the whole community, and 
Mr. Liddell sincerely believed the bill in 
its final form would, in a far greater 
measure than its predecessors, fulfil its 
grand objective. 

W. G. Phillips, in discussion, acknowl- 
edged the fact that modern practice in 
mining, especially the large increase in 
the areas worked, sometimes covering as 
much as 10,000 acres, renders new legis- 
lation necessary, the introduction of elec- 
tricity alone making such a change almost 
imperative. Clearly, wherever the gase- 
ous condition of the air renders safety 
lamps necessary, there should be no ex- 
posure to electricity. Mr. Phillips be- 
lieving that no motor has been invented 
which can be so used with safety. 

The general committee of the Colliery 
Managers’ Association, according to the 
message of D.E. Parry to the members, 
are cordially approving everything which 
they believe will promote safety, and they 
propose communicating with the home 
secretary to secure redress in any matter 
which they consider will operate unfairly 
on managers as a class. In particular 
they propose to take steps to insure that 
a manager whose certificate is suspended 
for any reason should have the right to 
appeal, and they have also considered 
whether he should not have the right to 
continue to act as manager while that ap- 
peal is pending. 

The divisional inspector of mines, 
Hugh Johnstone, although unable to dis- 
cuss there any of the details of the Mines 
Bill, heartily. congratubated the managers 
on the action they are taking. In an ear- 
lier bill, while the coal owners and work- 
men were strongly represented, when the 
bill was before the House of Commons, 
there was no such representative of the 
managers, because it was supposed their 
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interests and those of the colliery owners 
were identical. Mr. Johnstone felt then 
that a great deal of responsibility was 
thrown upon the colliery manager, which 
would not have been placed upon him if 
he had been as ably represented in Par- 
liament as the other interests. 








A Simple Firedamp Detector 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A very ingenious and novel firedamp 
detector which has been provisionally 
protected in Great Britain, is the inven- 
tion of J. G. Guy, the resident manager 
of Wardley colliery in the county of 
Durham, and we are able to show its 
construction in the accompanying figure. 
The device consists of a sleeve with a 
combined divided screen, made from one 
piece of material, attached to the wick 
pricker of the safety lamp. The sleeve 
embraces the wick tube, and when moved 
upward the flame of the safety lamp is 
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DEVICE THAT MEASURES THE 
PERCENTAGE OF GAS 


SHOWING 


reduced to a mere speck without the 
slightest risk of losing the light, which 
usually happened by the ordinary 
method of drawing down the wick; the 
normal flame being quickly regained by 
drawing down the sleeve. 

The divided screen well behind the 
flame, enables the “blue gas cap” to be 
easily measured, and the percentage of 
the gas present can therefore be esti- 
mated with facility. Reference to the 
illustration will give a clear idea of the 
invention without further description. 

This ingenious contrivance has been 
seen and used by many of the leading 
mining engineers in Great Britain who 
speak highly of its simplicity, utility, and 
adaptability, and has been used by the 
inventor and his officials with the most 
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satisfactory results. It is easily applied 
to any flat wick burner and is quite in- 
expensive. This simple and effective 
method of detecting firedamp must, in 
all cases where it is introduced, greatly 
increase the safety of working and tend 
to prevent disastrous explosions in coal 
mines. 








Results of Experiments in 
France 


Taffanel, the French expert, urges that 
the practice, frequently recommended, of 
watering in front of shot holes in dusty 
mine galleries, may be classed among the 
measures for preventing the initial igni- 
tion of the dust. Experiments have shown 
that the risks accruing from blownout 
shots are considerably lessened by this 
precaution. 


As a general conclusion, Mr. Taf- 
fanel says: “Other conditions being 
equal, dry coal dust will be more 


dangerous in proportion as it is 
finer in grain. In galleries or working 
places where the dimensions of the fin- 
est particles are 1 to 2 mm., no coal-dust 
explosion can be produced by the more 
ordinary initiating causes, though an ex- 
plosion can be propagated there as the 
result of a violent initial explosion occur- 
ring in a more favorable environment as 
regards dust, or started by firedamp or 
by the detonation of a store of explo- 
sives. 

“Then again: Other conditions being 
equal, coal dust rich in volatile matters 
is more dangerous than if the content of 
the latter be small. No explosion can 
be produced by the ordinary initial 
causes in a dust deposit where the con- 
tent of volatile matters does not exceed 
18 per cent., though it may be propa- 
gated there as the result of a violent in- 
itial explosion occurring over a portion 
of dust deposit richer in volatile matters, 
or started by firedamp or by the detona- 
tion of a store ef explosives. Coal-dust 
explosions developing, as the sequel of 
a powerful initial explosion, in a dust 
deposit unfavorable to propagation, are 
naturally less violent and more easy to 
arrest than those propagated in a favor- 
able deposit.” 


Coal Production in Ohio 


Ohio has produced more coal than any 
other State except Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and West Virginia. Since coal mining 
began in Ohio, in 1838, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, the 
State has produced 581,189,306 short 
tons, the figures showing an almost 
steady increase. In 1850 the production 
was 640,000 tons; in 1870 it was 2,527,- 
285 tons; in 1890 it was 11,494,506 ‘tons; 
in 1900 it was 18,988,150 tons; in 1905 
it was 25,552,950 tons, and in’ 1910. it 
was 34,209,668 short tons, 
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net circulation. 








This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Testing the Fireboss 

Attention is invited to the article on 
“The Appointment of Firebosses’” ap- 
pearing in this issue. Among the quali- 
fications required are clearness of vision 
and good hearing. 

As an instance of the vital importance 
of this subject, the disaster at the Globe 
colliery in England may be cited. This 
appears to have been directly due to the 
inability of a fireboss to detect 3 or 3% 
per cent. of gas; at a subsequent 
test made by a government inspector, it 
was found that 31 out of 41 firebosses 
were incapable of detecting a like per- 
centage. 

The fireboss may be compared with the 
locomotive engineer, being directly re- 
sponsible: for such a large number of 
lives. As 


is well known, the engi- 


neers on our larger railroads are re- 
quired to pass rigid eyesight tests, to 
insure their ability to distinguish the 
colors of lamps and brightly painted 
boards. On- the other hand, the fire- 
boss, often working under the most ad- 
verse conditions, and required to dis- 
tinguish minute fluctuations of a hardly 
perceptible flame, is seldom subjected to 
any such test. 

To the compilers of our State mine 
laws, is recommended the method of 
testing adopted by the government in 
British Columbia, whereby the exact per- 
centage of gas the applicant is capable 


of detecting is accurately determined. 








Safety in Mines 
So much has been written on the sub- 
ject of safety in mining that were it not 


for the grave importance of the question 
and the frequent misapplication of the 
term to some improved form of appli- 
ance or device, an apology would be due 
our readers. In some of its uses the word 
safety has become a misnomer, and has 
a tendency to deceive the unwary and 
confiding worker who must use the device. 

Safety in coal mining means immunity 
from danger, accident, hurt or loss of any 
kind. A safety appliance is any device 
the proper use of which will lessen the 
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danger of accident to man or machinery. 
Such are the safety lamps, safety gates, 
safety catches, safety blocks and a thou- 
sand other so called safeties. 

To the general mind the word as here 
applied has a far greater significance 
than its use in this connection warrants. 
A safety lamp is only safe, in the pres- 
ence of gas, when it is in perfect con- 
dition and properly handled by a com- 
petent person and not subjected to con- 
ditions beyond its power of resistance. 
Under other conditions than these a 
safety lamp is not only unsafe but pos- 
itively dangerous. 

Likewise, safety gates that are too frail 
or insecure in their attachments, or 
safety catches on cages that would fail 
to operate in time of need are a menace 
to safety, because they inspire a false 
feeling of security. A full knowledge 
of a present danger is the surest safe- 
guard, because such knowledge suggests 
at once the remedy 


or at least, ad- 


monishes caution. Automatic devices 
that tend to diminish the vigilance, the 
care or the caution of the person or per- 
sons in charge of life and property, in- 
vite danger and increase the risks of 
operation instead of diminishing them: 
Many mine managers and superinten- 
dents have rejected and refused to install 
overwinding devices at the mines in their 
charge, because of their firm conviction 
that such a device installed at a hoisting 
shaft tends to make, and in most cases 
does make, the hoisting engineer less 
watchful, cautious and on his guard. 
The apparatus appears to work so per- 
fectly that the engineer comes at length 
to rely wholly upon its operation, and 
himself becomes an automaton; till sud- 
denly some sad day the spell is broken 
by the failure of a single part of the 
mechanism, and the inevitable happens. 
It is all done in a twinkling, but the re- 
sults of that moment’s unguardedness on 
the part of that engineer are fatal to the 
lifetime happiness and comfort,.of the 
widows and fatherless, made, such by the 


accident. 
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Some years ago, a mine-signaling sys- 
tem was suggested by an engineer of 
standing, by which it was hoped to be 
able to indicate in the mine office on the 
surface, the gaseous condition of the 
mine workings whenever such condition 
became dangerous. The impracticability 
of the scheme was discussed by mining 
men everywhere and the effort to install 
the system in mines was defeated and 
finally abandoned. Recently, another at- 
tempt has been made to patent a some- 
what similar system for the detection of 
dangerous quantities of explosive gas in 
the mine chambers, and giving the alarm 
at the surface. Such systems have for 
their ultimate tendency the elimination, 
in whole or in part, of the work of the 
fireboss or mine examiner. 

All like attempts to eliminate 
human factor by replacing human con- 
sciousness with an automatic mechanical 
jeopardize 


the 


device, however ingenious, 
the safety of the mine just to the degree 
that official care and watchfulness are 
decreased. There is no question but that 
there are many helpful and desirable 
automatic devices adopted and 
at many mines. Our 


only to such devices as are designed to 


in use 
remarks refer 
transfer the responsibility for the safe 
operation of mines from the certified 
officials to the uncertain operation of a 
machine, which might result in finding 
no one responsible for loss of lives when, 
in truth, the responsibility should rest 


on the mismanagement shown in the 
adoption of such device. 
The adoption of different forms of 


automatic mine doors, in order to cut out 
the expense of trappers, has resulted in 
the accidental death of many drivers and 
the loss of many valuable mules. The 
failure of the device to work, in such a 
case, leaves but a meager chance for 
the escape of either the driver or the 
mulé, especially if the door is located on 
a slight grade or at the foot of a grade, 
which should never be done. 

Our desire in this: brief article is to 
draw the attention of mine managers and 
superintendents to the importance of so 
regulating every operation, in and about 
the mine, as to fix, beyond doubt or 
question, the responsibility for accidents 
that may be foreseen as possible and 
liable to occur through lack of faithful 


and thoreugh inspection. The duties of 
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each official should be clearly defined and 
his instructions so given that the respon- 
sibility for any ordinary accident can- 
not be shifted. 

We would further impress upon miners 
the fact that any so called safety appli- 
ance to be safe must be properly used. 
The term safety does not mean exempt 
The fact that a safety 
appliance is necessary at all should warn 


from danger. 


all persons of the danger to be avoided, 
and should urge upon every mine em- 
ployee the need of caution. 


Corrosion by Mine Water 


Acid mine waters eat freely into 
bodies of concrete exposed to them, es- 
pecially if the concrete is mixed stiff. 
When mixed with an excess of water, 
in the cement 


the necessary reactions 


appear to take place, resulting in a 
concrete which has more power to re- 
sist sulphuric acid. This acid com- 
bines with the earthy elements, such as 
calcium, setting the silicic acid free. The 
severity of action on stiff mixed concrete 
The 


near 


seems to be diminished with time. 
the Hoffman 
Frostburg, Md., through which much mine 


portal of tunnel 
water passes, was eaten into below the 
water line, nearly two inches in the first 
After that time no further 
And in the Georges Creek 


two years. 
ill resulted. 
field, it has been found that concrete 
of water, 


mixed with excess always 


shows considerable resistance to cor- 
rosion. 
In the anthracite field, marked 


stances are to be found of the corrosion 


in- 
of concrete, which was mixed so wet 
that the water rose to the tamped sur- 
face. It must be remembered that the 
waters of the anthracite field are often 
unneutralized by the action of natural 
limestones, and though harmless in ap- 
pearance, are nevertheless incredibly ac- 
tive. A concrete breaker, erected in 
1905, 


also a concrete tank in which sulphur 


shows much corrosion, as does 


water is stored. 


The most harmful effect is to be found 


in the uncovering of reinforcement. The 


tension face of a beam should always 


be carefully protected, where corrosive 
action is feared. It has been shown in a 
large number of experiments that no re- 
liance can be placed in the tensile strength 


of the concrete alone and that as soon as 
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Strained to its point of endurance it 
cracks, in fine hair-like crevices, invisible 
to the eye, except where aided by ‘the 
presence of water, in which case the 
cracks are clearly lined out. When a 
beam is loaded therefore, so that the 
tensile, deformation exceeds that which 
the concrete can endure, cracking must 
take place, even though the reinforcement 
may carry loads many times as great as 
those imposed. Thus a safe beam may 
be so creviced that corrosive waters have 
a good chance to work on the strengthen- 
ing rods and that chance is enhanced 
when the covering they receive is but 
slight. This leads to the suggestion that 
the should be 
placed further within the whole mass, 


iron in ferro-concrete 


additional concrete being used to secure 
this result, wherever corrosive waters are 
to be encountered, as, for instance, in the 
washing department of a breaker. 

It might be argued that concrete being 
porous, corrosive waters will penetrate 
whether the integrity of the concrete is 
But it is 
more than probable that the virulence of 
the waters is neutralized by the outer 


or is not destroyed by strain. 


layers of concrete and that glassy im- 
pervious silica is deposited on the out- 
side, preventing further decomposition. 
The whole question of corrosion due to 
the action of mine water is one that the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines might well sub- 


ject to experiment. 








Government Appropriations 


During the last 20 years, the Govern- 
ment has appropriated amounts varying 
from 20 to 40 million dollars per annum 
for the Department of Agriculture. While 
we do not begrudge this department its 
generous appropriation, and appreciate 
that it has been the means of accom- 
plishing enormous results, we do feel the 
amount, as compared with that alloted the 
mining industry, is entirely out of pro- 
portion. 

The appropriations to the Department 
of Agriculture are for commercial pur- 


_ poses, while an appropriation to the Bu- 


reau of Mines means increased efficiency 
not only in the conservation of natural 
(and exhaustible) resources, but to jAu- 
We do not believe that com- 
mercial problems are due a greater con- 


man life. 


sideration than is given to the protection 
of our workmen. 


“ 


- termining the 
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Slabbing or “taking up a skip” should 
be strictly forbidden as it often results 
in a loss of coal as high as 50 per cent., 
besides calling for an excessive use of 
timber. It also results in dirty coal 
and is dangerous and expensive. 


Tests have shown that some weathered 
lignites make excellent briquets. The 
future may see lignite slack take its 
place beside bituminous slack and an- 
thracite screenings as a material for the 
manufacture of briquets on a commer- 
cial scale. 


In tests made at the mining-experi- 
ment station at Pittsburg, | bituminous- 
coal dust through a 200-mesh sieve floated 
on a strong current of air, and caused 
an explosion when there was only 0.032 
oz. of it per cubic foot of air, or one 
pound per 500 cu.ft. of air. 


When robbing pillars see that each 
fall is of sufficient size; the cars re- 
moved and the timbers drawn before 
the strata loosen, as this lightens the 
weight on the next pillar. This method 
prevents excessive weight on pillars, in- 
creases the saféty of the workmen and 
tends to give a high percentage of re- 
covery. 


The successful robbing of pillars de- 
pends to a large extent upon the mine 
boss. He should make a careful daily 
inspection of all pillars and should be 
present himself or send an assistant 
when falls are made, so as to be able 
to decide upon the amount of coal that 
can be taken out without danger from 
the overlying strata. 


The yield per foot acre of anthracite 
coal was recently determined by Judge 
Newcomb, of Lackawanna county, Penn- 
sylvania, in a case of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany versus the County Commissioners. 
The subject was in dispute for some time, 
but it was finally decided that the -yield 
per foot acre is 1225 tons. 


Ventilation has much to do with de- 
life of «mine timbers. 
Poorly ventilated, moist, air passages 
and gangways are always productive of 
decaying timbering. In such cases 
preservation treatment gives good re- 
sults, though it in no way benefits tim- 
ber subjected to wear, such as drum 
lagging, wooden rollers, etc. 


When a new hoisting rope is pur- 
chased the maker should be required to 
furnish a certificate of test, both of the 
wire used and a sample length of the 
finished rope. The tests should be of as 
comprehensive character as_ possible, 
embracing tensile, torsional bending 
and fatigue tests. All the details should 
be freely set forth in the certificate. 


Uniform mining laws, as far as local 
conditions permit, throughout the coal- 
mining States of the union, would do 
much to add to the safety of the occupa- 
tion. The miners are constantly moving 
from one camp to another, and from State 
to State, and the wrong methods of one 
State are easily and quickly introduced 
into another State. Uniform laws would 
do much to overcome this spread of un- 
safe practices. 


When crushing coal for briquetting 
purposes be careful not to get it too fine 
or additional binder will be necessary. It 
will also be harder to fire although mak- 
ing a better appearance in the market be- 
cause it will have a smoother surface and 
will not weather easily. See that the coal 
is not crushed to a uniform size or much 
more binder will have to be used. About 
56 per cent. of the material used should 
consist of grains '4 in. in diameter. 


When possible all mine employees 
should be instructed as to the danger, 


prevention, cause and the most effective. 


method of fighting mine fires. Mine 
managers should see that all possible 
means are adopted to control the strong 
drafts often found in shafts, entries and 
haulage roads as they are a source -of 
great danger in case of fire.. Foremen 
should be drilled in withdrawing the men 
from the mines, and the individual miner 
should receive instruction on the subject. 


The disadvantages of dump storage for 
anthracite coal are; excessive breakage, 
the impracticability of rescreening, and 
high cost of operation, which amounts to 
20 to 25c. per ton. Such storage should 
be considered as suitable for steam sizes 
only. Trestle storage should never be 
used if it possibly can be avoided, as it 
gives a high percentage of breakage, is 
costly to maintain, has a relatively small 
capacity, and rescreening is difficult. It 
should never be found outside of yards 
doing a small retail business. 


A good storage plant should be cap- 
able of screening all coal before ship- 


tion. 


ment, preparing all screenings for sale or 
briquetting, handling frozen coal by means 
of hot water and have an ample drain- 
age system; storing all sizes in bins or 
spaces by themselves; and rapidly handl- 
ing any and all the sizes. Such plants 
should also be so located that enlarge- 
ment can be made as necessity demands. 
The first cost per ton of capacity should 
be low. The trackage through the plant 
should be more.-than sufficient to handle 
the expected tonnage and minimum break- 
age in stocking and reloading should be 
the motto of all such plants. 


A single-stroke style of signal bell is 
preferable to the trembler style as it is 
more easily heard. Distinctness is the 
first and greatest requirement of a sig- 
nal system. Much of the efficiency of 
a signal depends upon the quality of the 
equipment and the perfection of installa- 
All wires should be incased in 
wooden casings if the mine is dry or 
in iron piping in the case of wet mines. 
In deep shafts a junction box should be 
located near the middle of the shaft to 
facilitate the localizing of defects in 
the wire and help in its support. Wire 
used in a shaft should be insulated with 
lead covering and incased in smooth 
piping to protect it from injury. Only 
dust, gas and damp proof bells should 
be used in gaseous mines, for an ordi- 
nary bell is exceedingly dangerous in 
a gaseous atmosphere. 


The burning qualities of briquets, the 
flame produced, the smoke given off and 
the completeness of combustion depend 
largely upon the shape of the briquet and 
the nature of the binder used. Briquets 
should be of such shape as to insure a 
good circulation of air. The binder 
should not contain too high a percentage 
of constituents having a low boiling point 
or it will distil away before the briquet 
is heated to ignition and give off the 
smoke and odor which should be absent 
from the burning of the perfect briquet. 
Inorganic binders and also starch, mo- 
lasses and sulphite liquor are smokeless. 
Tar pitch and petroleum residues, if not 
carefully regulated, will produce smoke 
and odor, but if the shape of the briquet 
is such as to allow a good circulation of 
air through the bed of fuel, thus enabling 
a more nearly complete combustion to 
take place, the smoke given off will be 
less than that produced by the coal from 
which the screenings were derived. 
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Effect of Regulators in 
Splitting 


A total of 8000 cu.ft. of air is passing 
through three airways A, B and C, with a 
water gage of 1.7 in. All areas are the 
same; but the lengths of the airways are: 
A, 6000 ft.; B, 10,000 ft., and C, 21,000 
ft. It is desired to increase the quantities 
in B and C so as to make each of the 
three airways pass an equal quantity of 
air. (a) What effect will it have on the 
water gage? (b) In what proportion will 
the resistance be increased in A and B 
when the change is made? (c) If BandC 
each get as much air as A gets now, what 
will be the total increased circulation ? 

Puritan, Penn. HaeNiae Me 

Power on air before change is made 


Op S000 ISS: 2) eal ONION TT =) 0: 
per min. 

Natural division of air, before change: 
Assuming that each split has the same 
cross-section, the perimeter (o) and area 
(a) are constant for all the splits, and, 
since the pressure is the same in each 
case, the quantity of air passing in each 
airway is inversely proportional to the 
square root of the length of the airway. 
The relative lengths 6, 10, 21 can be 





used in this calculation; thus, 
A 1 > 
Split A, 6,000 ft., - = 0.4082 
V 6 
: 1 relative 
Split B, 10,000 ft., ate = 0.3162 | potentials 
| 
Split C, 21,000 ft., shoe = (.2182 J 
Y 21 
Sum of potentials 0.9426 
0.4082 
d - «x 8000 = 3464 | 
A, 09428 : | 
O,d182 Bee F 
B, 0.9126 X 8000 = 2684 | cu.ft. per min. 
0.2182 
— X 8000 = 1852 
C; 0.9426 JOO 185 | 


Total quantity 8000 


Assuming the power on the air re- 
mains constant, it is proposed to place 
regulators in splits A and B so as to 
equalize the air in all the splits; and the 
question asks what effect this will have 
on the water gage. It is necessary, first, 
to find the total quantity of air that the 
same power will pass in these three splits 
after the regulators are placed in A and 
B. 

Since the quantity and the pressure 
are to be the same in each split after 
the regulators are in place, the power 
(Op) will be equal in each split; or 
HOMO 23,573 ft.-lb. per min. 
Now, as there is no regulator in the open 
sphit (split C), the quantity of air pass- 


ing in this split is proportional to the 
cube root of the power on the air. In 
other words, the quantity ratio is equal 
to the cube root of the power ratio; thus, 
calling x the new quantity. passing in 
split C, 
IID 

iat TOS Su (Taya eer 1g9.r 
x = 1852 X 1.129 = 2090+ cu.ft. per min. 

(a) Since for any open split the pres- 
sure or water gage varies as the square 
of the quantity of air passing, the water- 
gage ratio is equal to the square of the 
quantity ratio. Then calling the required 
water gage after the change x, 





x — 

ae 

(b) eine the sectional area (a) is 

not changed, the resistance (pa) in A 

and B, and in fact throughout the mine, 

will be increased in the same ratio as 
the pressure or water gage, or as 


2.16 ; 
= 1.27 times. 
1.7 
(c) The total quantity of air circulat- 
ing in the mine would be, in this case, 
3 x 3464 = 10,392 cu.ft. per minute. 


275 = 2.16 + inches. 











Timber Framing for Side 


Pressures 


We are having a lot of trouble with our 
timbering because of the softness of the 
coal, which throws all the weight against 
the sides of the posts. The roof is a 


10 "Cap A... 
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DIAGRAM OF FORCES IN A TIMER SET 


hard, sandy shale which seldom breaks, 
but settles hard on the pillars, squeezing 
them out against the posts. We use 2-in. 
lagging on the sides and 10-in. caps and 
posts. 

We do not know what the pressures 
are, but think the side pressure is about 
four times that on the caps. In order 
to make the joint of the cap and post 
right, we would like to know the result- 
ing direction of two pressures acting this 
way. TIMBER FOREMAN. 
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The condition is not an unusual one in 
coal mines and the problem may be 
readily solved graphically. To fulfil the 
prescribed conditions a side pressure of 
10,000 Ib. on the posts and a vertical 
load of 2500 lb. on the cap will be taken, 
and it will be assumed that these loads 
act at the joint of the cap and post. 

Draw the center lines of the post and 
cap, and at their intersection A, Fig. 1, 
draw AB perpendicular to the center line 
of the post. Make this equal to 10,000 
lb. according to the graphic scale. Draw 
AC perpendicular to the center line of the ~ 
cap, making it equal to 2500 lb. Now 
complete the parallelogram by drawing 
CD parallel to A B, and BD parallel to 
AC, and to the intersection D, draw A D, 
the resultant. A D shows the direction of 
the resultant of the two forces acting on 
the cap and post, and by scaling the 
length we find it equal to 10,695 pounds. 

As will be noted, this resultant lies 
close to the roof and it would be interest- 
ing to hear from our correspondent, and 
others, as to the best method of framing 
timbers under these conditions. 


Which Is Better, 
Squibs 

I have long been accustomed to use 
a good quality of double-tape fuse, in 
blasting coal, but am told that it is much 
safer to use a squib. Kindly give. me 
your opinion, as I think a good coal pa- 
per should explain this matter thoroughly. 

A MINE FOREMAN. 

Our correspondent will find the use of 
fuse and squibs in blasting coal quite 
fully explained on page 131 of CoAL AGE, 
Nov. 4, under the headings, ‘Safety in 
Blasting in Mines,” and “Hangfires in 
Blasting with Fuse.” We would simply 
add here, never use fuse when a good 
safety squib can be procured. The rea- 
sons why the use of squibs is safer than 
that of fuse are the following: 

Squibs are less liable to injury, or to 
contain imperfections that would cause 
the shot to misfire, or at least to hang fire 
for an indefinite period of time. A good 
squib, properly used, is more positive 
and reliable in its action, less sub- 
ject, in its use, to the dampness 
of the mine, and permits the hole 
to be tamped quicker and better 
than fuse. Squibs are cheaper than’ fuse. 
They do not permit an unscrupulous min- 
er to overcharge his hole and escape the 
possible chances of trouble, ‘which he 
can often do, to the jeopardy of his’ fel- 
lows, when fuse is allowed. 


Fuse or 
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and Suggestions from the Experience of Practical Men 





Handling Mine Cars in 
Pitching Seams 


In anthracite mining, owing to the 
nature of the formation, the seams or 
“veins” of coal, as they are commonly 
called in Pennsylvania, are more or less 
highly inclined. The steep inclination of 
the haulage slopes or the roads in the 
chambers, makes the handling of the 
mine cars dangerous and calls for spe- 
cial and careful consideration in order to 
avoid, as far as possible, the accidents 
that occur so frequently, in this regard. 

The mine foreman in a pitching seam 
is constantly confronted with the ques- 
tion of what will be a safe grade in an 
entry where mule haulage is employed; 
or, in what direction should the cham- 
bers be driven with respect to the pitch 
of the seam in order that the cars may 
be safely handled by the miner in his 
room. As the pitch of the seam increases, 
the chambers are often driven at a greater 
or less angle with the strike of the seam 
or the gangway, so as to reduce the grade 
of the roads in the chambers. When, 


however, it is impossible by this means to 


obtain a safe grade for handling cars in 
the chambers, the mine foreman must de- 
cide what means can be adopted to lower 
the cars more safely from the face of the 
chamber to the gangway. These are in- 
teresting questions, that are more easily 
solved when we understand a few of the 
principles involved. Some of these prin- 
ciples will be briefly explained in the fol- 
lowing: 


First PrRINCIPLE—CARS MoveD BY GRAV- 
ITY—GRAVITY PULL 


The force of gravity acts vertically 
downward. This force acting on the car 
gives it weight. When the car stands on 
a level track, see Fig. 1, the weight of 
the car acts in a direction perpendicular 
to the track, and is wholly balanced by 
the resistance of the rails. There is, in 
this case, evidently, no force acting to 
move the car along the rails. 

When the car is on an incline, see 
Fig. 2, the weight of the car O W still 
acts vertically downward, but is not now 
perpendicular to the track. In this case, the 
weight O W is resolved into two forces; 
one OP parallel to the track, and the 
ether ON perpendicular to the same. 
The force O P acts to move the car along 
the rails and is the gravity pull; ON is 
the normal pressure of the car on the 
rails, and is wholly balanced by the re- 
sistance of the rails. 


From the construction of the figure, 
angle PWO= angle WON =angle of 
inclination of road C A B; 


OP=OWsin PWO; 
ON=OW cos WON. 


Rule—On any inclined plane or road 
the gravity pull equals the weight of the 
car multiplied by the sine of the angle of 
inclination of the road. Normal pressure 
on rails equals the weight of the car mul- 
tiplied by the cosine of the angle of in- 
clination of the road. 

Example—What is the gravity pull of 
a loaded car weighing 3 tons, on an 
incline when the angle of inclination is 
30 degrees; and what is the normal pres- 
sure of the car on the track? 

Solution—The weight of the car is 
3 x 2000 = 6000 pounds. 

Gravity pull, 6000 x sin 
6000 « 0.5 = 3000 pounds. 


30 deg. 
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Normal pressure on rails, 6000 « cos 
30 deg. = 6000 « 0.866 = 5196 pounds. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE—MOVEMENT OF CAR 
RESISTED BY FRICTION—FRICTION PULL 


When starting a car there is always a 
certain resistance due to the inertia of the 
car and adhesiveness of the moving parts 
that may be considerable. This starting 
friction cannot be estimated accurately, 
as it varies greatly. It may be several 
times the actual rolling friction when the 
car is in motion. 

What may be called, for our purpose, 
the rolling friction, however, is more uni- 
form. It may be estimated closely as a 
fraction of the normal pressure of the 
car on the rails. If the track or road is 
level, or has only a slight inclination, the 
frictional resistance or friction pull is a 
fraction of the weight of the car. On an 
incline, however, to be accurate, this must 
be multiplied by the cosine of the angle 
of inclination of the road. 

The friction pull always acts parallel 
to the track and in a direction opposite to 
that in which the car is moving; it is rep- 
resented by OF in Fig. 2. The ratio 
of the friction pull to the weight of the 


car or the normal pressure on the rails, 
as the case may be, is called the coef- 
ficient of friction. In mining practice, 
the coefficient of friction may vary ac- 
cording to the condition of the rails 
and wheels from » to sk; or, ex- 
pressed decimally, 0.02 to 0.04. Call- 
ing this coefficient c, we may as- 
sume for an average value, under or- 
dinary conditions of mine-haulage roads, 
c equals 0.025, making the friction 
pull ~ of the weight of the moving load 
or the normal pressure on the rails, as 
the case may be. 

Friction pull, level road, 

CHRE= C5. O We 
Friction pull, inclined road, 
OF=cexON=c xX OW cos a, 
in which a is the angle of inclination of 
the road. 

Example—What would be the friction 
pull, in.ordinary mining practice, of the 
3-ton loaded car mentioned in the pre-. 
vicus example, (a) on a level haulage 
road, (b) on a haulage slope having ar 
inclination of 30 degrees? 

Solution—Assuming the coefficient of 
friction as c = 0.025, 

(a) Friction pull, level road, 

a= OZ 5a oe (2000) s—= 1 oUl pounds: 

(b) Friction pull, 30-deg. slope road, 
F = 0.025 « 6000 < sin 30 degrees. 
Fe 0'025 > 6000 3-05 =1°75 pounds. 


Note—(1) On an incline, the friction 
pull is always less than on a level road, 
for the same load. For the same load, the 
friction pull decreases as the angle of 
inclination increases, but not in the same 
proportion. In a vertical shaft, the fric- 
tion pull is practically zero. (2) Ona 
level road, the friction pull is equal to 
the drawbar pull; but on an incline, the 
drawbar pull of an ascending car or trip 
is equal to the sum of the gravity pull 
and the friction pull. 

Example—Assuming the same value 
for the coefficient of friction as before, 
what is the drawbar pull of the 3-ton 
loaded car mentioned in the two  pre- 
vious examples, (a) on a level road, 
(b) on a slope of 30 degrees? 

Solution—(a) Drawbar pull, level road, 

P. = F:= 150 pounds. 

(b) Drawbar pull (30-deg. slope), 

P = 3000 + 75 = 3075 pounds. 

Note—On a level road, or a slope road, 
the drawbar pull is always the pull on 
the haulage rope. It should be care- 
fully noted, however, that when cars are 
being lowered on an incline, engine plane 
or gravity road, the load on the rope is 
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equal to the gravity pull less the friction 
pull; because, in this case, the cars are 
moving down the incline, while, in the 
example given above, the car was being 
hauled up the slope. When hoisting the 
friction pull acts in the same direction 
as the gravity pull, but when lowering the 
cars, the friction pull acts in the opposite 
direction to the gravity pull. 
MINE ENGINEER. 
Birmingham, Ala. 








From the Ranks 


A FIREBOSS’ SUGGESTION 


As I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in firebossing in mines in the 
Pittsburg district, I want to write a few 
lines and hope you will publish them in 
your paper as I am a subscriber and 
reader of COAL AGE. 

A fireboss is a man who must get out 
of his bed, in the dead hour of night, 
whatever the weather may be, and pro- 
ceed to examine the mine or district in 
his charge. It is dangerous work, and 
must be done and the mine reported safe 
before the men are allowed to enter for 
the day’s work. 

When an explosion occurs, as it will 
at times, and the fireboss is killed, many 
say it was because he did not do his 
duty properly. Those who are so quick 
to lay the blame on the poor fireboss do 
not understand the peculiar conditions 
under which he is obliged to work. He 
must obey the law or ke is liable to be 
arrested and prosecuted by the mine: in- 
spector. Also, he must do what the 
company wants or he will be discharged. 
In many cases the company wants to get 
along without doing all the law requires. 

There are many firebosses who are 
afraid they will lose their jobs, and are 
willing to do anything that the mine fore- 
man or superintendent asks, and run the 
risk of accident and the consequences of 
the mine law. Some of these men are 
personal friends of the officials, and work 
to suit them without regard to the law, 
or their own individual responsibility un- 
der the law. 

The mine law (bituminous, 1911), Arti- 
cle 5, Section 6, makes the fireboss re- 
sponsible for a “‘false report” of the con- 
dition of any place or portion of a mine 
allotted to him for examination; and for 
such “misdemeanor,” makes it the duty 
of the mine foreman to suspend him and 
report his name to the mine inspector for 
prosecution. This act virtually shifts the 
responsibility for the security of the mine 
and the safety of the men from the fire- 
boss to the mine foreman; for what mine 
foreman, having gotten his firebosses to 
disregard the condition of any section of 
the mine and admit the men for work, 
will report the matter to the inspector, 
unless an accident results; and then the 
whole blame rests with the fireboss who 
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sold himself to make “a false report.” 
Can a worse condition be imagined than 
to be obliged to work thus, when any day 
the fear of the loss of his place will in- 
duce an honest fireboss to do violence to 
his conscience and run the risk of bring- 
ing disgrace upon himself and his fam- 
ily ? 

I never wrote to a magazine before, 
but do so now to make one suggestion. 
It is this: For the safety of the men and 
property concerned, the fireboss should be 
2 government officer, appointed under the 
government and commissioned by the 
same for the daily examination of the 
mine, under the supervision and control 
of the district mine inspector. The fireboss 
would then be able to perform his duties, 
in the inspection of the mine, without fear 
or favor, and the three-cornered condi- 
tion that now exists between the mine 
inspector, mine management and the fire- 
boss would be at an end. : 

FIREBOSS. 

Western Pennsylvania. 


Sand House to Supply Mine 
Motors 


The accompanying cut shows the ar- 
rangement of a sand house, or sand box, 
for supplying sand direct to the mine for 
the use of the mine motors. It consists 
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SAND House TO SUPPLY SAND TO MINE 
Motors 


of a wooden box, or a small frame build- 
ing or shed can be built, if desired, on 
the surface, immediately over a 4- or 6-in. 
drill hole that is sunk from the surface 
to a point in the mine most convenient 
for supplying sand to the motors. 

The sand is delivered by cars or wag- 
ons, and unloaded into the box at A. 
In this portion of the box there is a 
steam coil arranged to dry the sand. As 
sand is required in the mine it is shovel- 
ed from the trap-door marked B onto the 
sieve C which screens out all coarse 
stones, gravel and sticks, and thus pre- 
pares the sand for use in the motors. 
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The screen C stands immediately over 
the drill hole through which the sand 
falls into the mine. This arrangement 
has proved a considerable benefit in the 
saving it has effected in the cost of hand- 
ling sand. The cost of handling the sand 
before this arrangement was instituted 
was $1 per day. By the present arrange- 
ment it takes just 30 minutes to get the 
sand-down into the mine, at a cost of 15 
cents per day. 
jo Bas 
Drakesboro, Ky. 








Inclined Plane Haulage 


In reading your issue of Oct. 21, 
I notice in the description of the Castle 
Valley Coal Company’s plant, at Price, 
Utah, the writer gives the manufacturers 
of the different classes of machinery in- 
stalled, but has inadvertently omitted to 
State that the inclined-plane haulage at 
this plant, which is one of the largest 
planes installed under the most severe 
conditions, is equipped with our ma- 
chinery. I know you will gladly give me 
space in your valuable paper to make this 
statement. 

S. B. STINE. 

Osceola Mills, Penn. 








A Simple Device for Closing 
Air Doors 


The device shown in the accompanying 
sketch, is successfully used in some Ger- 
man mines. Two short lengths of wire 
rope are bent, each in the form of the 
letter U and fastened, one outside the 
other, into holes drilled for the purpose 




















Rope Loops FoR CLosinc Air Doors 


in a. mine prop. The rope is secured 
in these holes by means of wooden 
wedges. When the door opens against 
the loops, the elasticity of the rope is 
sufficient to act as a spring and close 
the door. With wooden doors the loops 
are best fastened to the frame of the door 
itself. 
W. HARTMAN. 
New York City. 








Experience has shown that whenever 
practicable, triangulation gives the best 
results in surveys for the development of 
large coal properties. 
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To Encourage, Assist. ead Tas truct Those Preparing for Virebosses, ‘Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully— 
Answered And fi ally Explain ed 
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SELECTED FIREBOSS QUESTIONS 


Ques.—What would you do in the 
event of an explosion that had destroyed 
your ventilation, in order to rescue the 
living and recover the bodies of. the 
dead? Explain fully and vin detail. 

Ans.—Much will depend on conditions 
not stated in the question. If both shafts 
are belching smoke, dust and gas, and 
there is no other entrance to the mine 
available, it would not be wise to attempt 
to enter, for a time at least, even with 
breathing or rescue apparatus. Start at 
once to repair the fan or to install a tem- 
porary ventilator. After a time one or 
the other of the two openings will show 
signs of downcasting. Advantage should 
be taken of this, and as soon as possible 
the ventilator should be connected and 
run as an exhaust or blower so as to as- 
sist the natural tendency of the circula- 
tion as shown by the discharge from the 
shafts. 

In the meantime every effort has been 
made to organize and equip two rescue 
parties under the leadership of experi- 
enced men acquainted with the mine. 
Descent into the shaft with the rescue 
apparatus is made at the first opportunity 
that promises a reasonable degree of 
safety, in order to ascertain the condition 
below and if possible assist the air-cur- 
rent by the removal of any obstruction 
blown into the airway; or extinguish 
smouldering fires that only need fresh air 
to burst into flame. The work is ex- 
tremely dangerous and requires the cool, 
experienced action of brave men, whose 
judgment will be their greatest safeguard. 
As soon as practicable, the air-current 
having been started, the other rescuers 
follow; the men equipped with breathing 
apparatus and electric lamps going ahead, 
and the others following with safety 
lamps as fast as the air-current can be 
established. No advance must be made 
by these men ahead of the current. 

Ques.—What instruments are used to 
properly determine the condition, volume 
and temperature of the air-current in a 
mine? State fully the principle and ap- 
plication of each. 

Ans.—The safety lamp, hygrometer, 
anemometer, watch and measuring tape, 
and the thermometer. The safety lamp 
depends on the cooling effect of the wire 
gauze surrounding the flame or protecting 
the openings of the lamp. The cool metal 
of the gauze extinguishes any flame that 


would otherwise pass through the mesh. 
The mixture of gas and air enters through 
openings and burns freely in the lamp; 
but the flame of the burning gas cannot 
pass out to ignite the gas outside the 
lamp, unless the gauze is defective or be- 
comes heated, or the lamp is improperly 
handled. 
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Fic. 1. THE HYGROMETER 





Fic. 2. THe ANEMOMETER 


The hygrometer, sometimes called the 
psychrometer, consists of two standard 
thermometers mounted on a frame, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The bulb of one of these 
thermometers is kept wet by a sack of 
muslin, which is tied over it and which 
terminates in a wick that dips into a water 
bath below. The evaporation of water 
from the sack covering the bulb lowers its 


temperature; so that the reading of the 
wet-bulb thermometer is lower than that 
of the dry-bulb thermometer. The dif- 
ference of the two readings indicates the 
degree of saturation of the air. When 
the air is fully saturated no evaporation 
takes place and the readings of the two 
thermometers are the same. 

The anemometer (Fig. 2) is a vane 
set in a metal frame and connected by a 
series of gears with the hands on a reg- 
istering dial. The blades of the vane 
are inclined at such an angle that one 
revolution of the vane corresponds to one 
lineal foot of air-travel. The dial reg- 
isters the number of revolutions of the 
vane and therefore the distance the air 
travels in the time the instrument is ex- 
posed to the current. This time is noted 
by the watch. The velocity of the air- 
current, in feet per minute, is thus deter- 
mined. The sectional area of the airway 
where the observation is taken is meas- 
ured with the tape and this area, in 
square feet, multiplied by the velocity of 
the air, gives the air volume, in cubic feet 
per minute. 

The temperature of the mine air is 
made known by the reading of the dry- 
bulb thermometer. 


SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY OF BOILERS. 


Ques.—What are the principal boiler 
fittings designed to increase the safety 
and efficiency of the operation of boilers ? 
Explain briefly the purpose of each. 

Ans.—The. safety valve, water-gage, 
gage-cocks or try-cocks, steam gage, 
fusible plugs, mud-drum, blowoff valves 
and feed-water heater. The safety valve 
is a valve generally attached to the steam 
dome of the boiler to automatically re- 
lieve the steam pressure in case the lat- 
ter rises above a certain point; the steam 
gage is to indicate the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler. The water-gage and 
gage-cock or try-cock are to indicate the 
level of the water in the boiler, while 
the fusible plugs, by melting when the 
water level falls below a certain fixed 
point, give warning by the escape of the 
steam into the firebox. The mud-drum 
is for the purpose of collecting the sedi- 
ment that accumulates in the boiler, 
while the blowoff valve is used in clean- 
ing the boiler by blowing out a portion of 
the water, under pressure. The feed- 
water heater is used to heat the water 
before it enters the boiler, which results 
in a large saving of fuel and in many 
cases, also, helps to purify the water. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 
Communities 
Bye Gel aeays 


While considering the fact of a liquor 
problem in mining communities it is in- 
structive and interesting to note the senti- 
ments of captains of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

A general manager of one of the larg- 
est anthracite companies said recently, 
“We know there are entirely too many 
saloons and that the use of liquor se- 
viously affects not only the operation of 
the mines but also the welfare of the 
men and their families. If I had my way, 
there would not be a place to sell liquor 
or any way of getting it within 100 miles 
of any of our operations. I can see no 
good whatever in the saloon. 

“It is said that the men need a place 
to visit for recreation and for social pur- 
poses. The base-ball field, Y. M. C. A. 
rooms, pool and billiard rooms without 
the liquor attachment, and the garden, will 
give a man all the recreation he requires. 
If he wants to meet good people, he can 
go to church and Sunday school or a 
lodge of one of the many reputable or- 
ganizations.” 


ANOTHER PERSONAL VIEW 


The president of one of the largest bi- 
tuminous coal operations in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia says: “I think the 
best thing would be to eliminate or pre- 
vent the manufacture of liquors. 

‘‘As long as liquors are made and per- 
mitted to be shipped into a community, I 
think that a licensed saloon properly con- 
ducted is the best regulator of the traffic. 

“I find that when no saloons are near 
our mines, the employees bring in whisky 
by jug and beer by the keg or barrel, and 
often have orgies that last for a week at a 
time, but I find that where saloons are 
properly conducted, the miners go in and 
get a glass of whiskey or beer and then 
go about their business, thus preventing 
these orgies that occur where the men 
buy by the barrel, keg and jug.” 

Very good. There is truth and logic 
in both views, but let us place the aver- 
age mining-town situation alongside the 
statements. 

In the first place, the average mining 
town does not possess a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing and equipment. Too often the gar- 





*Secretary, Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Notre—tThis is the fourth article discussing 
the above subject. 


ABureau Devoted to the Welfare of Miners Everywhere, and Especially L 
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dens are backyards of mud and rocks and 
too small to be converted into plots that 
will “‘produce.” 

The fields are side hills strewn with 
boulders or covered with scrub oak or 
other bushes, while the “flats” are masses 
of culm. Pool and billiard rooms without 
liquor ‘“‘available’ are somewhat of a 
myth and at best are permeated by an im- 
moral influence that is as vicious as liquor 
is detrimental. 


THE SALOON FAILS TO REGULATE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC 


Experience has demonstrated that the 
saloon is a failure as a regulator of the 
liquor traffic, at least under the operation 
of existing laws. 

In the best equipped mines, there will 
be a maximum of loss in operation, un- 
less back of that equipment, the human 
factor is ever vigilant and persevering. 

The same thing applies to the liquor 
and social-welfare problems in the min- 
ing community. No matter how excel- 
lent the methods, or how suitable the 
equipment to attract men and divert their 
thought and energies from dissipating 
habits, the endeavors will fail unless the 
coal-company officials constantly exert 
the same efforts to get maximum effi- 
ciency from the social-welfare equip- 
ment, that they employ to get the highest 
efficiency from mine equipment. An in- 
dustrial corporation will secure the best 
results, when utilizing or coOdperating 
with various welfare movements, by in- 
sisting upon a definite working relation- 
ship. 

The liquor problem is an economic one 
in the matter of operating mines, and 
until the coal companies fully recognize 
the fact that it must be dealt with in a 
business way as any other business 
problem, the average mine will continue 
to operate at a loss in tonnage of 5, 10 
and 15 per cent. every month. 

I will conclude this series of articles 
next week with a description of the 
Greenwald Welfare Committee as pro- 
moted by the Donahoe Coke Company at 
Crabtree, Pennsylvania. 


The Pancoast Relief Fund 


The beneficiaries of the Pancoast dis- 
aster relief fund received their first pay- 
ment Wednesday, Nov. 9, at the An- 
thracite Trust Company’s banking rooms 
in the Mears building, Scranton, Penn. 

The relief committee furnished to 
the trust company the amounts each 
beneficiary was to receive, and the trust 
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company adopted the following plan of 
identification and disbursement: 

A photographer went the rounds tak- 
ing a picture of each one entitled to pay- 
ment. The beneficiary had to be properly 
identified before the picture was taken. 

Each beneficiary’s picture was pasted 
upon the ledger page of his or her ac- 
count, and when he or she came for the 
money, the picture spoke for itself. 

The relief committee does not issue 
checks or warrants. It simply supplied the 
trust company with an official list of the 
p2yments to be made, and the trust com- 
pany drew its check for each individ- 
ual payment. — 








Scranton Mining Institute 
Banquet 


The third anual banquet of the 
Scranton District Mining Institute, held in 
Scranton, Penn., on Oct. 21, was attended 
by over 1600 men, representing every 
phase of the coal-mining industry from 
driver boys to general superintendents 
and presidents of companies. 

Addresses were made by Judge H. M. 
Edwards, toastmaster; C. E. Tobey, presi- 
dent of the Institute; Major Everett War- 
ren; William H. Truesdale, president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, and others. Mr. Truesdale con- 
gratulated the association on its growth 
and on this remarkable meeting which he 
found interesting, instructive and inspir- 
ing, and went on to point out that from 
operators and managers down to the 
humblest mine worker, all were comrades 
in prosecuting a great industry. 

Mr. Tobey gave a short history of the 
Institute from its organization in 1908, 
to the present time, dwelling particularly 
on its wonderful growth in the past year 
from a membership of 142 to a total of 
1756. 








The Raleigh Mining Institute 


On Wednesday night, Oct. 25, a ban- 
quet was given by the Raleigh Mining 
Institute in the new R. M. I. building, at 
Raleigh, W. Va. This institute was or- 
ganized in October, 1908, for the purpose 
of studying practical and scientific meth- 
ods of operating coal mines, in order to 
better fit the officers and employees of 
the Raleigh Coal and Coke Company, to 
perform their duties and assume the 
responsibilities thrust upon them, for the 
betterment of conditions, more efficient 
mine management and the preservation 
of life and property. 
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The institute began with a membership 
of 12 persons. Today the Raleigh Mining 
Institute has a membership of 38, com- 
posed of the managing officials and the 
foremen of the Raleigh Coal and Coke 
Company, and Lance B. Holliday, inspec- 
tor of the 9th district, West Virginia 
Bureau of Mines. 


On the night of the banquet, this or- 
ganization met in regular session and 
was called to order by President James 
P. White, general superintendent of the 
Raleigh Coal and Coke Company. The 
institute proceeded to elect Ernest Chil- 
son, general manager of the Raleigh Coal 
and Coke Company, toastmaster, to pre- 
side over the banquet. The applications 
for membership of J. W. Heron, chair- 
man Chesapeake & Ohio railway allot- 
ment commission; James Clark and D. R. 
Phillips, his associate commissioners; 
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A New First Aid Packet 
By GEo. B. PARKER AND B. T. POLLARD 

A new type of first-aid packet is about 
to be adopted by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company for use in its mines. 
This packet (the invention of Dr. Gates) 
consists of two pieces of hard tin with 
smooth edges. Each piece of tin meas- 
ures about 3x8 in., and is adapted 
for use as a splint. These two splints 
have lugs soldered thereon with attached 
strips of webbing suited for securing 
the tin plates to either side of a fractured 
limb. The lugs are turned inward and 
are arranged to be at reverse ends of the 
packet. In this manner they act as 
spreaders. An aseptic bandage is placed 
between the tin plates and an air-tight 
strip of soft solder is run around the 
edges so as to make an airtight packet. 
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First Aid Hints 


By all means give your patient air. It 
is the safest and cheapest drug in the 
Materia Medica. Stand back if you are 
not needed and let nature do its work. 


Roller bandages for the fingers should 
be 34 in. wide and 3 to 4% ft. long; for 
the arm and head 2% in. wide, 3 to 6 
yd. long; for the body and legs 3 in. wide, 
6 to & yd. long. 

If your patient, overcome by gas, is 
breathing, but can’t walk around, don’t 
drag him. Lay him out with his back 
on a flat surface. Roll a coat and place 
it under his shoulders and neck, so that 
his windpipe is straight. That will give 
him a chance to breathe without labor. 

If you have been exploring after an ex- 
plosion and come out with your lungs 
full of gas, nauseated and with a head- 





UNIONTOWN SECTION 
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Prof. E. W. McDairmaid, of Beckley In- 
stitute; George W. Stevens, Jr., youngest 
son of President George W. Stevens, of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany; A. F. Beck, general manager of the 
Charleston Electrical Supply Company, 
and Professor J. A. Thompson, of Glen- 
leigh Schools, were read and approved 
and the applicants were duly elected and 
enrolled as honorary members of the 
Raleigh Mining Institute. Upon motion, 
the meeting was adjourned and the mem- 
bers entered the banquet hall, where the 
address of welcome was delivered by the 
toastmaster. Tables were set for 150 
persons, After the dinner, interesting ad- 
dresses on diverse mining subjects were 
delivered by various menbers of the in- 
stitute. 
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In the side of the tank of a dinner pail 
a round hole is made and the packet is 
soldered to the pail through this hole. 
If the splints are torn from the pail, the 
tank is rendered useless and this fact 
is expected to make the miner or laborer 
apply for another. It is considered un- 
likely that any miner or laborer would 
be overcome by an accident without a 
first-aid packet being available as it is 
customary always for the workmen to 
take their pails with them when they are 
transferred from place to place. 

The soft solder can be easily removed, 
leaving a splint without ragged edges. 
One important feature of this appliance 
is that it can be put into water and 
washed with the dinner pail without in- 
jury to the aseptic bandage. 


. M. J. SHIELDS, AMERICAN RED Cross SOCIETY 


ache, ‘you will want to sit down on a 
step and hold your head as people with 
sick headaches, and feeling weak at the 
stomach naturally do. Resist the impulse, 
get up and call a friend or two and let 
them walk you around. Get air into your 
lungs, hold up vour head, take in deep 
breaths: don’t constrict your lungs. No 
good will come of doubling yourself up. 
It is not rest or quiet you need so much 
as fresh air and a gentle stimulus. 





ERRATUM—In our issue of last week, 
there appeared in this department a photo- 
graph captioned, “Banquet of Wilkes- 
Barre Mining Institute.’ The view in 
question was a photograph of the “‘Scran- 
ton Mining Institute Banquet,” the word 
Wilkes-Barre having been printed by mis- 
take.—EDITOR. : 
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oO wn epres enta tives in Vari ouw 
enters,and aRecord of Legislative and Other Action 
Affecting the Coal In dustry 





Washington, D. C. 


ALASKAN COAL AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Fisher has had a consulta- 
tion with President Taft for the purpose 
of discussing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the treatment of coal 
deposits in Alaska. Mr. Fisher has pre- 
pared and submitted to the President the 
details of his plan, which provides in 
substance that the coal shall be owned in 
perpetuity by the Government and that 
the leasing system shall be adopted for 
the control of the coal properties. The 
Secretary has discussed with Mr. Taft 
the form in. which the recommendation 
should be made and has indicated the 
extent of the concessions to private in- 
terests which he believes may be made 
with advantage in order to induce them 
to undertake the exploitation of the coal. 

It is probable that progressive mem- 
bers of Congress will lend their support 
to the leasing system and will not at- 
tempt to antagonize the main feature of 
the program of the Administration. They 
will, however, it is believed urge great 
modifications in the details with a view 
to what they consider the more effectual 
protection of the interest of the public 
in the lands. 


War DEPARTMENT COAL PURCHASES 


The Quartermaster General of the 
Army has just completed a report to the 
Secretary of War on the subject of coal 
purchases for the army in which he re- 
views the experience during the past 
year or two with the present system of 
purchasing and recommends new legisla- 
tion to govern the purchases hencefor- 
ward. It is not certain whether this leg- 
islation can be obtained but it is expected 
that Secretary Stimson will have the pro- 
posed change incorporated in the new 
army appropriation bill. 

The report says in part: “In view of 
the excess prices frequently submitted 
by bidders for fuel over that at which 
fuel may be purchased in the open mar- 
ket, especially upon the Pacific coast, for 
that required in Alaska, and for use of 
transports, it is suggested that recom- 
mendations be made to the Secretary of 
War for enactment of legislation giving 
the Secretary of War authority to pur- 
chase, as in his discretion may be deemed 
for the best interests of the service, and 
in view of this suggestion the fol- 
lowing draft is submitted: ‘The Secre- 
tary of War, in making contracts and 
purchases, shall give the preference, all 
other things, including price and quality, 


being equal, to articles of the growth, 
production, and manufacture of the 
United States. In purchasing fuel and 
forage for the Army, particularly with 
reference to Alaska and island stations, 
the Secretary of War shall have power 
to discriminate and purchase, in such 
manner as he may deem proper, that 
kind and quantity of fuel and forage, 
not to exceed the supply necessary for 
a single fiscal year, as shall be best 
adapted to the purpose for which re- 
quired.’ ” 

The report further on, reads: “Atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that the price 
for delivery of anthracite coal advances 
from April to August approximately 50c. 
per ton, and if authority of law and ap- 
propriation could be obtained for the 
purchase of anthracite coal in April for 
the succeeding fiscal year it would, based 
upon the consumption for fiscal year 1911, 
effect an annual saving of approximately 
$60,000, being about 8 per cent. saving 
on purchases of anthracite coal; this on 
the presumption that storage space for 
a year’s supply is available at all posts 
using anthracite coal.” 

Upon the suggestion of the Geological 
Survey, in May, 1910, the Quarter- 
master’s office took under consideration 
the question of purchasing coal for use 
of the Army based upon its heating value 
as expressed in British thermal units. 
The method then pursued was to pur- 
chase coal on its fuel equivalent, in 
which case the actual test of each coal 
was necessary before contractors could 
bid on same. After a careful considera- 
tion of the matter, the proposed method 
was approved by the Secretary of War 
in December, 1910, and all coal for the 
Army for the fiscal year 1912 has been 
purchased under this system. The ques- 
tion of extending this B.t.u. system to 
the Philippine islands is now under con- 
sideration. 





Alabama 


Birmingham—The Woodward Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, has purchased 
the properties of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, including 40,000 
acres of coal lands, 2400 acres of high- 
grade ore lands, two blast furnaces, the 
mining town of Mulga and other proper- 
ties. It is said that the deal represents 
$7,500,000, and that developments on a 
large scale are anticipated. 

The Jefferson Coal Company, of Jef- 
ferson county, has filed in the United 
States court a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. 


In the absence of a quorum of the re- 
organization committee, formal ratifica- 
tion of the merger of the Southern Iron 
and Steel Company and the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal and Iron Company, 
which was to have taken place Nov. 10, 
was indefinitely postponed. That the mer- 
ger will soon become operative, however, 
is evident from the fact that the com- 
mittee has received deposits of from 60 
to 70 per cent. of the various securities 
of the two companies. 

The new stockade of the Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal and Iron Company at 
Flat Creek will not be ready for occu- 
pancy until the first of the year, and the 
State of Alabama will probably not be 
able to take charge of the Banner mine 
of that company under the lease entered 
into a short time ago until Jan. 1. The 
State was to begin the lease about Nov. 
15, and work the mine with State con- 
victs. 
a 


California 


San Francisco—The Clear Lake Coal 
Company has been incorporated to de- 
velop a coal prospect in Lake county. 
The property consists of 1920 acres of 
Government land, on which a force of 
men, with an engine and pump, are sink- 
ing a shaft; the work is reported to be 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The mine of the Stone Canon Coal 
Company, in Monterey county, has been 
closed for more than a year. The com- 
pany now is sinking the slope, previous- 
ly worked at the 300-ft. level, to a depth 
of 1000 ft. and expects to mine coal 
from this level and market it about Jan. 
1. The vein is alleged to be 14 ft. thick and 
to contain several million tons of good 
merchantable coal. The work of rebuild- 
ing the railroad, washed out in the spring 
floods of 1910, is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 


Illinois 


Springfield—The Livingston mine of 
the New Staunton Coal Company, claims 
the tonnage record for the State. There 
were hoisted during the last half of Octo- 
ber, 34,649'4 tons, working 13:% days, 
making an average of 4029 tons per 
day. The record hoist, of Sept. 29, 
is 4265 tons, making 4192 trips and load- 
ing 105 railroad cars in eight hours. It 
is generally understood that Mr. Ross, of 
the Superior Coal Company’s mine No. 
3, at Gillespie, expects very shortly to 
beat these records for both day and week, 
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Chicago—The O’Gara Colliery Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a paid-up capital stock of $100,000. 

The company has a large tract of coal 
rights north of Harrisburg, in Saline 
county, and development has already 
been started. This concern is not to be 
confused with the O’Gara Coal Company, 
although it is understood that the two 
are closely allied. 

DuQuoin—Official announcement has 
been made of an extension of the Bur- 
lington’s Southern Illinois coal line to 
West Frankfort, in the heart of the Frank- 
lin county field. The extension will 
branch off from the main line, south of 
Christopher, and continue in a south- 
westerly direction for a distance of about 
six miles to West Frankfort. Practically 
all the right of way has been secured and 
the work of construction will be well un- 
der way by the first of December. 

Chicago—Consolidation of the City 
Fuel Company and the Lill-Robinson 
Coal Company, forming the largest cor- 
poration for the retailing coal business in 
existence, was perfected recently at a 
meeting of officers of the two concerns. 

The concern, which will be called the 
City Fuel Company of Illinois, will have 
a total capital stock of $4,000,000. ‘The 
consolidation was effected solely for the 
purpose of economizing deliveries,” said 
Fred W. Upham, the president. 


Indiana 
Indianapolis—The miners employed by 
the Domestic Coal Company of Kokomo, 
which recently was placed in the hands 
of a receiver, have been paid in full. The 
mine, which is in excellent condition, will 
be kept in operation. 





Kentucky 

Louisville—The organization. of the 
Cambria Coal and Lumber Company, at 
Lexington, is said to mean that Pennsyl- 
vania capital is preparing to acquire im- 
mense areas of coal and timber lands in 
the mountain section of the State. Four 
companies, in all, have been organized. 
The capitalists back of the project have 
acquired 140,000 acres, and as individu- 
als they hold 35,000 acres additional. The 
approximate value of the lands which 
they control is said to be about $1,500,- 
000. These lands are in Perry, Floyd, 
Magoffin and Knott counties. 

The several companies are as follows: 
Kentucky Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, which controls 40,000 acres; Cam- 
bria Coal and Lumber Company, 67,000 
acres; Knott County Coal and Lumber 
Company, 23,000 acres; B. F. Price Coal 
and Lumber Company, 10,000 acres. 

The town of Jenkins, Letcher county, 
which has sprung up since the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company opened its mines 
there, now has a population of 1200, an 
average of 200 persons a month. It is 
estimated that it will have a population of 
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5000 in a short time if the percentage of 
increase keeps up, which seems probable. 

Madisonville—The biggest coal deal 
in the history of this county was made 
Oct. 30, when President Ross, of the 
Kentucky Bank and Trust Company, 
bought the I. Bailey tract of coal lands 
at the edge of Muhlenberg county, for 
$23,000. The tract contains 4600 acres. 





Montana 


Roundup—Recently a new record was 
established by the Roundup Coal Min- 
ing Company’s mine No. 3 at Roundup 
in the amount of coal hoisted in a single 
day. The mine is being worked at full 
capacity with a crew of 304 men and 
in one day of eight hours 1504 tons of 
coal were mined and loaded. Also a new 
record was established by mine No. 2 of 
the Republic Coal company, employing 
a force of 410 men, when 2020 tons of 
coal were mined and loaded in one day 
of eight hours at this property. 


Ohio 

Columbus — The bonded indebtedness 
of the Sunday Creek company is no 
Ioenger backed by the Hocking Valley 
Railroad Company, as is disclosed by the 
last fiscal report of the latter. This is in 
conformity with a decision of the courts 
on ouster suits compelling divorcement 
between the railroad and coal properties. 

The Meister Coal Company of Fushing, 
Belmont coynty, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $75,000 to mine and sell 
coal. 








Bridgeport—The movement toward the 
censolidation of practically all the big 
coal companies in eastern Ohio has taken 
on definite shape. The proposition is up 
to the syndicate which will furnish the 
money and a favorable reply in antici- 
pated. The consolidation would embrace 
11 or 12 of the largest companies in the 
eastern half of the State and about $25,- 
000,000 would be involved. It is said the 
Proposed organization would virtually 
control the output from the district and 
would be able, in a measure, to fix prices. 








Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Punxsutawney—Eight men perished in 
an explosion in the Adrian mine of the 
Rochester and Pittsburg Coal and Iron 
Company shortly after 6 o’clock in the 
tmnorning of Nov. 9. 

With the aid of the rescue crew from 
the United States Bureau of Mines of 
Pittsburg, the rescue crew at the mine 
later took out six bodies, but was unable 
to penetrate to the seat of the explosion 
on account of the afterdamp and débris. 
Two other miners are believed to have 
perished under a crushing weight of 
fallen rock. The cause of the explosion 
and fire is as yet not definitely known. 
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The damage 
slight. 


to the mine proper was 


Altoona—Bondholders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal and Coke Company met Nov. 
10 at Philadelphia to ratify the plan for 
the reorganization of the company pro- 
posed some months ago. The plan pro- 
vides for a foreclosure of the consoli- 
dated mortgage and a sale of the proper- 
ties held by the receiver, which are not 
subject to the lien of the mortgage. The 
new company will be capitalized at $7,- 
500,000, and will be authorized to buy, 
lease and operate coal and other lands 
and sell their products. 


Boswell—The Merchants’ Coal Com- 
pany is spending about $100,000 in im- 
provements, which will increase the out- 
put from 2000 to 3500 tons daily and give 
employment to 300 more men. The im- 
provements include an enlarged tipple, 
two dumps for loading coal, new crusher, 
new fanhouse, new haulage engine, and 
an addition to the power plant to house 
a new generator and boilers. 

Cassandra—According to authoritive 
information, work will soon be started 
on the opening of a new mine by the 
Shumaker & Hughes Company to tap a 
large coalfield lying north of this place. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Shipments of anthracite in 
October amounted to 6,269,179 tons. This 
establishes a record for October, being 
an increase of 161,114 tons over the 
previous record for that month, made in 
1907. Last month’s shipments. were 
647,084 tons in excess of October, 1910. 

The shipments from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31 
amounted to 57,645,558 tons, as com- 
pared with 52,602,462 in the correspond- 
ing’ ten months of 1910, an increase of 
5,043,096. 

Incorporation papers were filed Nov. 
8 by the Connell Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany, capitalized at $10,000. William J. 
Connell and James S. McAnulty, both of 
Scranton, are directors. 

Testimony in the equity suit of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Company to recover $90,000 from the 
North End Coal Company for coal al- 
leged to have been illegally mined, was 
heard recently by Judge H. M. Edwards. 


‘ It is alleged by the plaintiff that the 


North End company has violated the 
terms of lease by going beyond the 
boundary lines and taking 60,000 tons 
from the Lackawanna’s property. It is 
asking 50c. a ton and treble damages 
amounting to $90,000. The North End 
company will attempt to prove that it 
followed the lines laid down in the lease 
as closely as possible, and that if its op- 
erations did extend beyond the lines it 
was done inadvertently and that the coal 
mined did not amount to any substantial 
quantity. 

Shamokin—The Pennsylvania railroad 
is storing a great quantity of coal at its 
new yards near Northumberland. 
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Wilkes-Barre—A mine cave recently 
occurred in a crowded street at Plains. 
The subsidence left a hole about 15 ft. 
wide, 20 ft. long and 20 ft. deep, and 
wrecked several houses. 

Pottsville—The Alliance Coal Com- 
pany, a subsidiary branch of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, in the 
Panther Creek valley, has purchased the 
Maryd colliery from J. S. Wentz & Co. 

Hazleton—It is understood that the 
proposed new Spring Brook washery of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company at 
Audenreid will be electrically operated 
throughout. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Operations at the Rhode 
Island Coal Company’s plant have been 
started after a 10-days’ suspension to 
permit double tracking of the slope and 
other improvements. The company ex- 
pects to produce daily 500 tons of coal. 














‘Tennessee 

Nashville—The Bon Air Coal and Iron 
Company plans to organize a new com- 
pany with $3,000,000 capital stock to take 
over and develop its properties, which in- 
clude 38,000 acres of coal and timber 
land in two counties and 80,000 acres of 
iron and timber land in five counties of 
Tennessee. 

Memphis—Special Examiner Ander- 
son, for the interstate commerce com- 
mission, recently began hearing testi- 
mony affecting complaints against a 10 
per cent. increase in the freight rate on 
coal shipped to Memphis from Illinois, 
Kentucky and Alabama by the Illinois 
Central, Louisville & Nashville and St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroads. The 
increase became effective April 1 last. 
Local coal consumers complained. A de- 
cision by the commission is expected in 
9C days. 


Washington 
Palouse—At a meeting of prominent 
business men of Palouse, a syndicate was 
formed to develop a coal find on the Ells- 
worth Bishop ranch, on Cedar creek, four 
miles north of here. It is announced that 
work will commence on the property at 


once, a contract having been already com- . 


pleted with an Idaho coal miner for sink- 
ing a 200-ft. shaft. 

Centralia—Franklin A. Umstead, of 
Chicago, has purchased the Great West- 
ern coal mine, located a few miles south 
of Tenino. It is hoped that the sale will 
mean a big boost for lignite coal in this 
vicinity. 

Seattle—The Mendota mine of the 
Mendota Coal and Coke Company is now 
producing 600 tons of coal daily. The 
property is located ten miles from Cen- 
tralia and comprises 9000 acres which are 
underlaid by six workable veins. The 
seam being worked at present is 10 ft. 
thick. 
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. West Virginia 


Fairmont—The Consolidation Coal 
Company recently established an office 
in Lendon, and all foreign business will 
be handled from the European branch. 


Charleston—The New River Collieries 
Company, operating the Sewell and Beck- 
ley seams in Raleigh county, is now ship- 
ping from four shafts, and has an out- 
put of 25,000 tons which it hopes to in- 
crease to at least 40,000 tons within the 
next two months. This company has 
8500 acres under lease. 

The incorporation of the Southern Col- 
lieries Company, of this city, for the 
purpose of mining coal and cutting tim- 
ber in the Cabin Creek district of Kana- 
wha county, means another large de- 
velopment along the Cabin Creek branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. The 
development of properties along that line 
during the past year has necessitated the 
practical reconstruction of the branch 
railroad in order to handle the coal and 
timber, but especially the coal. The 
Southern Collieries Company has an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000. 


Canada 


Nova Scotia—A renewal for two years 
of the agreement between the Domin- 
ion Coal Company and the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association has been conclud- 
ed. This renewal will hold good until 
the close of 1913, and is on exactly the 
same terms as the present agreement. 


PERSONALS 


Edward Cameron has been appointed 
manager of.the Natchez, Miss., office of 
the Pittsburg Coal Company. 


O. D. Hogue has been appointed vice- 
president and treasurer of the Coulds 
Manufacturing Company, of Illinois. 


E. P. Merrill, formerly at Pachuca, 
Mexice, is now in charge of the western 
business of the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

P. C.. Thomas, formerly a mining engi- 
neer with the Temple Iron Company and 
later with the H. C. Frick Coke Company, 
has been appointed chief engineer of the 
New River Company, with offices at 
MacDonald, West Virginia. 


Waldemar Lindgren has been appointed 
chief geologist of the United States Geo- 
Iogical Survey to succeed C. Willard 
Hayes, who recently resigned. Mr. Lind- 
gren has been a member of the Federal 
Survey since 1884 and has been in charge 
of its investigations in metalliferous de- 
posits since 1907. He is the author of 
some 50 reports published by the Survey, 
and in addition has contributed between 
50 and 60 articles to technical and scien- 
tific journals. Mr. Lindgren is a trained 
mining engineer and has a world-wide 
reputation as an authority on the geology 
of ore deposits. 
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OBITUARY . 


The death of J. K. F. Steele, of Key- 
stone, W. Va., removed one of the pio- 
neer coal operators of the southern sec- 
tion of the State. Mr. Steele came to 
West Virginia from Stewartstown Fur- 
nace, Penn., about 22 years ago, to enter 
the employment of the Indian Ridge Coal 
Company, and later became interested in 
the Keystone Coal and Coke Company, 
at Keystone, of which company he was 
general manager at the time of his death. 








New PuBLicaTIons 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Bulletin 13. Résumé of producer-gas 
investigations, by R. H. Fernald and C. D. 
Smith. 1911. 378 pp., 12 plates. 

Miners’ Circular 5. Electrical accidents 
in mines; their prevention and treatment, 
by sHiwh Clarks 9 ile 

Bulletin 24. Binders for coal briquets, 
by J. E. Mills. 56 pp. Reprint of Bul- 
letin 343. 

Bulletin 28. Experimental work con- 
conducted in the chemical laboratory of 
the United States fuel-testing plant, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 1, 1905, to July 31, 
1906. Reprint of Bulletin 323. 

Bulletin 27. Tests of coal and briquets 
as fuel for house-heating boilers, by D. 
T. Randall. 45 pp., 3 plates. Reprint of 
Bulletin 366. 

Bulletin 35. The utilization of fuel in 
locomotive practice, by W. F. M. Goss, 
28 pp. Reprint of Bulletin 402. 

The Bureau of Mines has copies of 
these publications for free distribution, 
but cannot give more than one copy of 
the same bulletin to one person. Re- 
quests for all papers cannot be granted 
without satisfactory reason. Bulletins, 
24, 27, 28 and 35 will not be sent to per- 
sons who received the original bulletins. 
In asking for publications please order 
them by number and title. Applications 
should be addressed to the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


WeEsT VIRGINIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Detailed County Report, on Wirt, Roane 
and Calhoun counties, 573 pages + XX, 
with case of 3 maps—topographic, geo- 
Icgic and soil—published under date of 
July 1, 1911, and now ready for delivery. 
Besides the detailed study and descrip- 
tion of all the rocks, minerals, soils, 
streams, industries, etc., found within the 
area, the geologic map gives also the true 
location of all the oil and gas pools de- 
veloped up to July 1, 1911, and shows by 
structural contours the several anticlinal 
and synclinal arches, including the south- 
ern extension of the famous Burning 
Springs or Volcano anticlinal. Price; with 
case of maps, postage paid by the Survey, 
$2. Extra copies of geologic or topo- 
graphic map, 50c. each. Order from the 
West Virginia Geological Survey, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Lock Box No. 448. 
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General Review 


The past week has witnessed a sharp 
flurry in the coal market, due to the first 
general break in the weather this sea- 
son. The spot market has tightened in 
all sections, with prices firm, and a short- 
age in transportation facilities becoming 
acutely evident in some districts. 

In the extreme East the market is nor- 
mal generally, with a fair demand’ for 
spot coal of the better grades. A short- 
age in some sizes is appearing and the 
recent storms will, no doubt, stimulate the 
market all along the line. 

The cessation of Lake shipments in 
the East has left the market unsettled, 
but the unprecedented fall in tempera- 
ture will result in a heavy demand for 
domestic. Shortages in some sizes are 
reported, and dealers are beginning to 
consider the possibility of a strike next 
fall. 

Ohio mines are estimated to be working 
80 per cent. capacity, one of the strong 
features being the Lake trade. Transpor- 
tation troubles are developing here and 
down through West Virginia, but not in 
serious proportions yet. It is believed 60 
to 75 per cent. of present production is 
contract coal. 

Through the Middle West conditions 
are variously reported as quiet or im- 
proving with an occasional instance of 
overstocking and weak prices. The Rocky 
Mountain States still continue with a 
heavy consumption, which is taxing the 
capacity of the mines and railroads. Pa- 
cific Coast operators ere working full 
time with trade normal. 





Boston, Mass. 


Bituminous seems to be marking time 
this week; there cannot yet be said to be 
a seasonable demand for spot coal, and 
contract requirements are steady enough 
to keep the situation generally firm. At 
the Virginia terminals $2.60 f.o.b. re- 
mains the base price for Pocahontas and 
New River, with but few sales reported. 
There is not quite the rushing anxiety to 
get fuel forward that was evident ten 
days ago. 

Arrivals have been better, and a sup- 
ply of tonnage is in prospect, but freights 
continue firm at high figures, 90c. to $1 
being the rate to Boston, depending on 
size and draft. 

Prices at Mystic Wharf on cars are 
from $3.63 to $3.68 on the better South- 
ern coals. The cold wave reported to be 
on the way should cause a decided change 
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in the market here and we are likely 
soon to see higher prices along with 
higher freights. The textile mills are en- 


joying fair business, and general pros-. 


pects are somewhat brighter. 

In anthracite trade continues active. 
The better movement of boats is helping 
out, but barges are still short and the 
companies slow on delivery. Retail trade 
is brisk, and the demand for chestnut is 
still an important feature. Surprisingly 
little interest is shown in possible labor 
troubles next April and the dealers, out- 
side of the points soon to be closed to 
navigation, seem only to be looking out 
for present needs. It is true that the 
companies seem to have their hands full 
looking out for those. 


New York 


Market conditions here this week show 
but little change from those prevailing 








during the past two or three weeks. Rail-- 


road movement to New York tidewater, 
with few exceptions, is prompt and the 
supply at the piers is fully adequate to 
the demand, which on contract is 
good, although the movement from the 
piers is reduced to some -extent by 
reason of the unfavorable weather for 
transportation on the sound. This has 
held back the boats considerably and de- 
layed somewhat the movement from the 
piers. 

The market for inferior coals shows no 
improvement whatever and some of these 
grades on demurrage are offered at sac- 
rifice prices. 

On new business the market is very 
dull. Consumers are getting all the coal 
required from contract sources so that 
the amount of new business coming into 
the market is about at a minimum. The 
possibility of labor trouble in the spring 
has as yet caused no decided increase 
in the demand for soft coal. This con- 
tingency will undoubtedly have a strength- 
ening influence on the coal business in 
general as the first of April draws near. 
The excellent demand that has prevailed 
on contract this fall, may in some meas- 
ure be traceable to this possibility. Rail 
business in this territory is in good 


condition and a large tonnage is reported | 


as moving. 

Prices obtaining in this market for 
steam coal, with the exception of the 
prices made to get rid of demurrage 
are unchanged from those previously re- 
ported, ranging f.o.b., New York, about 
as follows: $2.35 for West Virginias 


(80c. at the mines); $2.35@2.45 fort 
ordinary Pennsylvanias; $2.55702.65 for 
good Pennsylvanias, and better grade 
Pennsylvanias, $2.65@2.75. 


Buttalo, IN Y. 


The feature of the coal trade just now 
is the scarcity of both anthracite and 
bituminous. Anthracite dealers have 
complained of a lack, especially in stove, 
for some weeks, but bituminous has been 
plenty enough and it would be now, but 
for two features of the trade, only one 
of which will last. The miners have 
been badly demoralized of late, the hunt- 
ing season, the Pittsburg convention and 
the election conspiring to keep them idle. 
The other difficulty is the growing short- 
age of cars. 

The improvement in soft coal is still 
small. It will need to be much larger 
than it has been yet to affect prices, be- 
yond preventing the offering of slack at 


-all sorts of prices, as has been done 


through the summer. Slack is stronger 
now and if the Lake trade takes as much 
of it as it should there will be but a small 
surplus at the close of the Lake season 
and prices will continue to strengthen, 
though they are not likely to advance 
right away. It is believed that under 
normal conditions the natural supply is 
too large for that. 

Some report is made of a prospective 
coal famine in the Northwest, especially 
Canada, the coming winter, but anthra- 
cite shippers say that they, at least, 
have enough on docks at the head of the 
Lakes, even though they do expect to 
have a-call for it further west than usual, 
on account of the strikes in Rocky Moun- 
tain mines. So this condition will keep 
soft coal moving by Lake as long as the 
vessels can go. The condition of the 
closing Lake trade has much to do with 
the soft-coal situation during the early 
winter. 

Bituminous prices remain fairly steady, 
except for slack, on the basis of $2.50 
for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.40 for 
mine-run and $2 for slack, with AI- 
legheny Valley about 25c. less. No stir 
is evident in coke, which is weak at 
$4.25 for Connellsville foundry, to $3.50 
for stock. 

The smithing situation is steady, a fair 
amount moving at $4 for Georges Creek 
Cumberland and $3.65 for Cambria 
county. The practice of using a large 
percentage of slack for smithing pur- 
poses keeps prices down. 
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Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The coal market is rather 
unsettled since the practical cessation of 
lake shipments, prices being somewhat 
more irregular, while production is re- 


stricted. Shipments to retail coal yards 
and to manufacturing consumers _in- 
creased slightly this week. Genuine 


winter weather appeared with a sudden- 
ness that has rarely been paralleled, the 
temperature dropping over 30 degrees in 
a few hours and the movement in the do- 
mestic trade this week will undoubtedly 
be very heavy. We repeat former quo- 
tations, which represent approximately 
the average level of the market: Nut, 
$1@1.05; mine-run, $1.05@1.10; 34-in., 
$1.15@1.20; 1%-in., $1.25@1.30; slack 
40@50c. per ton at mine, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. i 
Connellsville Coke—Sales of between 
60 and 75 cars of furnace coke have been 
made in the past week, about 3000 tons, 
all at $1.50. Several consumers have 
been buying an odd lot each week for 
several weeks past, which accounts for 
the steadiness in the sale of spot furnace. 
Otherwise the market is very dull. One 
furnace in the East goes out this week, 
but another goes in, while in the Cen- 
tral West the furnace operations are prac- 
tically unchanged. Some _ negotiatiors 


have been on for furnace coke for next - 


year. As a rule, buyer and seller are 
far apart, but one or two contracts may 
be closed within a few days. The major- 
ity of buyers seem to be inclined to wait 
for at least 30 days before going deep- 
ly into the matter of contracts. Many 
contracts, of course, run into or through 
next year. Foundry coke continues quiet, 
with. fair shipments on contract. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; 
contract furnace (nominal), $1.65@1.75; 
prompt foundry, $1.80@1.90; contract 
foundry, $2@2.25, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 4 at 322,745 tons, an 
increase of 2000 tons, and shipments at 
4058 cars to Pittsburg, 4933 cars to 
points west and 1043 cars to points east, 
a total of 10,034 cars, an increase of 
907. 








Philadelphia 


The week opened with a splendid ef-w 
fort on the part of the weather man ‘to 
make matters easy for the retail trade. 
Temperature here dropped anywhere 
from 25 to 35 degrees, and, as a result, 
the dealers were swamped with new busi- 
ness, and urgent telephone calls for or- 
ders to be filled that were in hand. Short- 
age of coal is reported, particularly stove 
and chestnut, presenting an opportunity 
that the individual operators will hardly 
fail to take advantage of, by asking a 
premium for their product. All sizes are 
in good demand, and weather such as in- 
augurated the present week, is likely to 
cause a shortage all along the line. While 
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it is understood that the large compan- 
ies have some stocks of the small sizes, 
yet they are entirely inadequate to stand 
any unusual drain upon them, and it is 
believed that the first of the year will 
see these stocks pretty well depleted. 

The conditions in the wholesale market 
are good, and the outlook is more than 
promising. Shortage of coal is also re- 
ported in this branch of the business— 
following the whole list, with stove and 
chestnut as leaders. The heavy storm 
early in the week, has interfered very 
materially with the movement of coal at 
Tidewater, barges and vessels being very 
seriously delayed, which has upset calcu- 
lations very much, but this will give the 
companies an opportunity to throw more 
coal into the local market, where it is 
urgently required. Compared with last 
year, it is reported that the companies 
show a very appreciable increase, and all 
are looking forward to another record- 
breaking month. 

The bituminous trade took a little flurry 
in the way of better business, and it is 
also reported that Pennsylvania coals are 
advancing a trifle in price 


Baltimore, Md. 


Although by no means active, market 
conditions in Baltimore during the past 
week have shown a slight improvement 
over previous weeks, and coal operators 
were more optimistic than they have been 
for months. 

The demand for Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia coals was somewhat bet- 


_ter, due to the fact that many buyers 


entered the market for winter coal. 
Others who were not in particular need 
of an oversupply, did some purchasing 
for storage purposes, believing that the 
coal operators will face trouble with the 
miners next April when their wage con- 
tracts expire. 

What coal is being moved under con- 
tract, and otherwise, is delivered without 
delay. The railroads, including the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Western Maryland 
Railroads, the two principal roads which 
supply this market, have kept traffic mov- 
ing freely. There is no more talk of 
car shortages, which prevailed to such a 
large extent during the first six months 
of last year. The roads are well supplied 
with equipment, and can handle all busi- 
ness given them. 

The coke market has shown but little 
life here for months, and at the present 
time, is exceedingly inactive. Most of 
the steel companies are entirely out of 
the market for the product, and orders 
are rare. Many coke ovens are idle on 
account of a lack of business. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


There is nothing to relate in regard to 
the lake-trade coal business, excepting 
there is a demand at the present time for 
medium-sized coal boats for cargoes to 
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Michigan points. There has not been any 
improvement in the steam or domestic 
business in the past week. The cause in 
the domestic demand is owing to the 
very mild weather, which has continued 
during the past week and up to the pres- 
ent writing. 

Slack is the only commodity that has 
increased in demand and also in price. 
This has increased in the past 10 days 
from 15c. to 25c. per ton, and will still 
increase as the closing of navigation 
progresses. 

The general impression among coal 
dealers is that conditions look very much 
better than they have for some time past. 
Prices range as follows, per ton: 


Ohio No. 8: 
MGT <TUT sss) si 1s ee ary Oe oes $0.95@1.00 
BAN Ls hire AO ee eee 1.05@1.10 
Lait s on Senso ee oe 1.15@1.25 
S1BGK Wiid< x, cise, wtsyar seen ete ris PRED 0.55@0.65 
Middle District: 
MING=ru rise on vein ae eee $1.00@1.10 
Pai) 4 =) hi US Ee ke ee 1.20@1.30 
DE and’ othe Oa este ee eee ee 1.45@1.60 
SEO baa pO obdinG ocirla caus eo, 26. 0,.80@0.85 
Youghiogheny: 
Mine <runics, AF nse uncattee everett $1.10@1.20 
be ee eee tea  Oichr se de cx 1.30@1.35 
cyl a Meee PRR ARS Core hence roc Cac 1.40@1.50 
Pocahontas: 
Mine-riint 3), 23, fice eee eee $! 00@1.10 
Lump. 2.10@2.25 


Columbus, Ohio 


Conditions in the coal trade in all parts 
of the Buckeye State improved ma- 
terially during the past week, the de- 
mand for the domestic grades has in- 
creased and prices are firmer all along 
the line. The chief cause for the better- 
ment is the lower temperatures which 
have prevailed, as well as the approach of 
the time usually taken for stocking up. 
On the whole the market is in good shape 
and operators, jobbers and retailers are 
looking forward to a better trade during 
the fall and winter. 

Dealers in cities and towns also re- 
port a better demand for all grades of 
domestic coals. The larger consumers 
are laying in their supply and the retail 
trade has been active in the extreme. 
Better weather has enabled the dealer to 
deliver promptly. Retail prices are firm 
but have not yet reached the usual win- 
ter level. 

One of the best features is the con- 
tinued activity in the Lake trade. Op- 
erators are rushing their mines in order 
to get as large a tonnage as possible to 
the Northwest before the close of navi- 
gation. The tonnage moved to date is 
larger than usual and it is believed the 
amount shipped to the Northwest from 
Ohio will surpass that of last year by 
many tons. There is little or no con- 
gestion on the docks at the upper Lake 
ports and the movement to the interior 
is good. Dock prices rule firm. 

Production in the various Ohio fields 
has been rather active during the past 
week. It is estimated that the output has 
been about 85 per cent. of normal in the 
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Strictly domestic fields and about 75 per 
cent. of normal in the other mining dis- 
tricts. ; 

Prices prevailing per ton in Ohio are: 
Domestic lump in the Hocking Valley, 
$1.50; domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend, 
$1.60@1.70; 34-in., $1.35; nut, $1.15; 
mine-run in the Hocking Valley, $1.05@ 
1.15; mine-run in eastern Ohio, 95c.@ 
$1.05; coarse slack, 35@45c.; nut, pea 
and slack, 40@50 cents. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 

The unexpected warm weather is re- 
sponsible for the domestic stagnation 
which is now in evidence as well as the 
weak steam demand. This, however, 
can be only temporary. The big bulk 
of the business cannot be seriously af- 
fected by temporary and minor condi- 
tions which are onty incident to the busi- 
ness. The amount of “free’’ coal—that 
is, that not contracted for—is estimated 
variously at 25 to 40 per cent. of the total 
output. The remaining 60 to 75 per cent. 
will continue to move right along under 
contracts signed months ago. 

There is an increasing amount of 
speculation as to what the effect of the 
threatened labor difficulties will have up- 
on the fuel market. It is generally be- 
lieved that the difficulties of two years 
ago will be repeated and probably inten- 
sified. The anthracite miners have made 
known their demands for a 20 per cent. 
increase in wages.” 

Just now the stocks of coal are suffi- 
cient to keep the demand down to a mini- 
mum but in the event of any trouble, 
whether from labor or other causes which 
would hinder operations or tie up de- 
liveries, present stocks would soon dis- 
appear and the demand would jump at 
once. It is not believed that demand un- 
influenced by some such outside agency 
will be materially increased before the 
first of the year. But the determination 
of men in the local trade seems to be to 
maintain a neutral position until after 
the first of the year. The tone of all the 
offices is optimistic, and they seem to 
feel that having been for 10 months with- 
out material change they must soon come 
to the proverbial turn in the lane. In 
some of the offices there is met the 
declaration that their business has been 
good under all the circumstances and 
that they really have “no kick coming.” 


Thurmond, W. Va. 


Conditions in the New River coalfield, 
along the Virginian and Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railways, are in a decidedly mixed- 
up condition. Operators along’ the 
Virginian have an ample car supply and 
run every day, while the operators 
dependent on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway alone are only  work- 
ing about four days a week. Op- 
erators in the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way district, who have track connections 
with the Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern 
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Railroad, popularly known as McKell’s 
road (McKell Coal and Coke Company) 
and with the White Oak Company’s road, 
both of which now connect with the 
Virginian, also have an ample car supply 
and run every day. 

Then of the large selling agencies 
handling the coal from this field, some 
have large amounts of coal at tidewater 
and few vessels chartered, while others 
are short of coal, both at Sewalls Point 
and Newport News. 

During the first ten months of this 
year, the Virginian Railway dumped over 
its Sewalls Point piers 1,622,534 tons. 
This road has just issued a little pam- 
phlet descriptive of its Sewalls Point 
piers, giving some of the loading records 
they have made, which are quite remark- 
able. 

As showing how far below their rated 
capacity the mines in the New River 
field along the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way are loading, the following statement 
is given of the four largest mines in the 
district and what they should have loaded, 


‘ based on their actual tonnage allotment 


per day, with twenty-five working days 
allowed: 














Tons Tonnage- | Per Cent. 
Name of Mine} Actually | allotment |of Capacity 
Shipping Loade Capacity Loaded 
BUSS y sei « 30,870 47,500 65.0 
Raleigh... «(27,100 37,500 46.0 
Klondike....} 10,410 32,500 50.5 
LaLa a aonece tase 13,460 22,500 60.0 








Nashville, Tenn. 


Domestic business in this field is en- 
tirely satisfactory, with mines. working 
full time, and so far no trouble has 
shown itself in the way of shortage of 
cars with the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

Prices are ranging just about the same 
as usual at this time of the year, which 
are as follows per ton: 


oR) HARI CR etcne $1.25 
$0.90@1.00 
0.25@0.30 


Standard lump 
Nut coal 
Screenings 

The demand for steam coal is not as 
good as it might be and the mines making 
a specialty of furnishing steam plants 
their requirements, are complaining about 
the dullness on steam coal. The prevail- 
ing price on mine-run coal is from 80@ 
90c. per ton, according to district from 
which the coal moves. 

From this time on it will be strictly a 
weather-market proposition in this field 
on domestic coal. A spell of severe 
weather, lasting for some little time will 
advance the price on domestic coals; 
otherwise on account of the large over- 
production in this field the present price 
on coal for the season will very likely 
remain unchanged. 


Cisse wi el wm 66) Bini 6, ae we ay a 


Louisville, Ky. 
A drop in temperature from 74 to 18 
degrees in twelve hours in this local- 
ity precipitated a raid on the coal deal- 
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ers. Different retail dealers are adver- 
tising a 2000-lb. ton, due to a lively con- 
troversy which has occurred in the gen- 
eral council of Louisville, as to what 
constitutes a ton of coal. Jellico coal is 
being advertised as low as $3.60 per ton, 
Straight Creek, $3.75, and Kentucky 
Lump, $3.75, with Pittsburg at 14¢c. 
a bushel. The activity in coal centers in 
Kentucky is being duplicated in the min- 
ing districts as well. 

In the western part of the State the in- 
activity due to the Illinois Central strike 
is fast disappearing. More cars are be- 
ing placed at the disposal of. the mines 
with which to handle their coal. In the 
Middlesborough district there is much 
activity; this field, while not a new one, 
continues to develop rapidly. 


Indianapolis 

The weather during the last week has 
been the key to the local market. The 
first few days of cold weather occasioned 
some increasing interest and _ strength, 
but when followed by warm weather the 
market lagged and showed weakness. It 
is apparent that every new touch of win- 
ter makes a draft upon the retailer, and 
directly through him on the wholesaler. 
These are indications that both consum- 
ers and retailers are depending mainly 
upon the day-to-day supply of coal, 
adopting this plan of depending on the 
open market with entire confidence. 

Conditions relating to steam coal re- 
main practically unchanged. Manufac- 
turers are still confident that business 
will soon take an upward turn and trade 
generally speaking is hopeful. However, 
the developments of the last few weeks 
show a depressing effect on the coal trade 
in general, due, it is said, to the threat- 
ened attack by the Government against 
the big interests, and in particular the 
Steel Corporation. Because of these and 
other hindrances, it need not be expected 
that there will be any perceptible im- 
provement in the steam-coal demand and 
consumption during the remainder of the 
year. The operators freely admit that 
their dependence is placed on whatever 
profit they may derive. from consumers 
in general. There has been no change 
in the price of coal since November 1. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditions in the St. Louis market were 
somewhat better the past week, because 
of the change in the temperature. There 
had been a slight increase the week pre- 
vious, but during the last week prices 
have been practically stationary as a 
whole. Car supply occasioned a sharp 
demand on one or two days, but other 
than that there was nothing extraordinary 
about the market. 

It is almost beyond understanding why 
the market still hovers around the cost 
of production price, especially on the 
inner belt coals. Higher-grade coals from 
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the outer district advanced slightly and 
were in fair demand, but the bulk of the 
tonnage moved to the country. 

One extraordinary feature of the 
present season is the fact that the rail- 
road companies are not buying in the 
volume that they have heretofore at this 
time of the year. As a matter of fact, 
right now a lower price is asked at the 
rate of 50 bushels of Standard lump coal 
than for a thousand bushels. This is re- 
tailing on track in wagon-load lots at from 
$1.50 to $1.62% per ton, and the opera- 
tors are asking $1 at the mines with 
a 52c. rate, to which must be added the 
shrinkage and other losses. This is the 
first time that anything like this has oc- 
curred in years, and there seems to be 
no immediate remedy for it. The cause 
of this is laid to one or two of the larger 
companies in St. Louis, who have the 
output. of the Standard mines, and who 
are endeavoring to drive the retailers out 
of the carload business. Indications are 
that the higher-grade coals will continue 
to bring a good price, while there is very 
little hope for coals from the Standard 
field of the lower grade. 

The prevailing prices per ton are as 
follows: 


Sfandard: 


AD, LUT eer s salare Geancteteketatean $0. 95@$1 .05 
Gai eNINIO a sate cele eee 1.00@ 1.10 
OV BUG ae cmon ct atelersts Moree 0.75 

NO TUT > ON. ae eee iahe Sree ete oa AUR el Y) 

2-in. slack ; 0.30) 


The Mount Olive and Staunton coals 
are still selling at from $1.25 to $1.35, 
and the higher-grade coals from the 
inner belt are selling at from $1.75 to 
$2.10. 


I’ranklin County Coal: 


GAN SITE Dia ta wier, bina ae eee $1.60@$1.75 
SR OSM OR Se oes ei Hotere pL OO Ccmel aris 
NoOcsl GUTS Wan |. coh Oe L505 

NiOs-2 SOU eee), ata tenes 1.30 

NGoS Dik: Sera Sete bie eee 1.00 

Williamson County Coals (Carterville): 

Gain. nia s Biers. apnea sine eet e $1.50@$1.65 
SOD. Crore Link anes sie cel pata a, OO 
INO. STUEE Areatareene Soles ire Macro 1.15@ 1.25 
NO.2) TNE aor Seat cree ane ae 1.00@ 1.10 
ND. o TIUIES Se eieeens Mente eee 0.90 

ZA MBCTECTIMEST B).ckak et cee 0.45 
Mine-run. 1.00 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


There is a splendid tone to the retail 
market. The time was when the Twin 
Cities coal supply came altogether from 
the head of the Lakes docks, but for 
several years past, the all-rail coal from 
lilinois, principally Southern Illinois, has 
feund a large place in the domestic mar- 
ket. All-rail coal is also used to a con- 
siderable extent in the steam trade. 

There has been no change in dock coal 
prices, anthracite remaining at $9 for 
stove and egg, chestnut at $9.25, pea 
at $7.75, buckwheat at $6.25, delivered in 
consumers’ bins. Hocking, $5.75, You- 
ghiogheny, $5.75. All-rail, washed nut 
and stove $5.50. Smokeless $7.25. 

Carload prices for domestic coal are 
firm on dock coal, $3.50 for Hocking 
and Youghiogheny at Duluth-Superior 
docks. All-rail enals are held verv firm at 
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mines, Franklin county lump and egg and 
No. 1 at $1.75, and stove and washed egg, 
$2; No. 2 at $1.50, sometimes called spe- 
cial stove. 

Carterville lump and egg, about $1.75; 
washed egg $2; washed nut $1.75. Coals 
from Springfield and vicinity are held at 
$1.75 for egg and $1.50 for washed nut. 





Portland, Ore. 


Australia coal to the extent of 6000 
tons was brought here this week by the 
British steam ‘“Strathearn,’ from New- 
castle, N. S. W. This is the first coal 
cargo to arrive here this season from Aus- 
tralia, and it will not be followed by more 
than the four or five vessels now listed. 
The importation of Australian coal to this 
port has decreased materially during the 
past five years, due largely to the intro- 
duction of domestic coals. About seven 
years ago the importation for one season 
amounted to approximately 70,000 tons. 
The fact that the railroads and steamboats 
are using oil fuel extensively is also 
responsible for the decreased shipments 
from Australia. 

The weather of the past week has been, 
more favorable to the fuel dealer, al- 
though by no means such as to create a 
sudden demand for coal. 

Following are the prices asked here 
per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 


JAPANESE. No) eke a ee $7.50 
Washington lignite... ST.00@ 7.50 
Australian si atoeeee., 6 TO0.00@10.50 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
Diamond; WyOr.cc. 10.00 
Carbon Hill, Wash., 

Pui Oe A AEA a ieee 10.50 
Carbon Hill, steam... T.50 
Newcastle, Wash..... 7.00 
Beaver Hill, Ore..... 9.00@ 9.25 


Blacksmith coal 17.00 





San Francisco 


The arrivals for the week by water are 
limited to one cargo from Australia of 
3739 tons. Notwithstanding the light ar- 
rivals, and providing there are no mine 
strikes, accidents or lockouts, we see no 
cause for apprehension in this market. 
There are ample supplies of Australian 
to meet all existing demands. 

Domestic consumers are favored with 
continued mild weather, no rain or cold 
weather having visited this section for 
more than a month. 

The mines of the Puget Sound and 
British Columbia districts, from which 
most of our coal is received, are working 
full time, with increased output, and have 
a local demand for nearly all they pro- 
duce, making them comparatively inde- 
pendent of this market. Prices are firm, 
with no immediate prospect of change, and 
the demand is quite satisfactory, consid. 
ering weather conditions. 

The car shortage referred to last week 
still continues and the dealer with a con- 
firmed habit of living on the “hand-to- 
mouth” policy is registering his usual 
inconsistent ‘kick.’ 
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The wholesale prices, ex-bunker or at | 
ship’s side, are as follows, per short ton: 
Wellington, cleanse), a. ea sre eee eee) 


Wellington, “ayerage iis ace «ccm inne T50 
Australian, ‘clean! < 027 soccer eee 8.00 
Alustialian, saverave i... ee ae ee 7.50 
Puget Sound, “cleantie,s on 1c ete ee 6.50 
Puget Sound, steam.........$5.00 and - 5.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite 2.5... 0.2 sea. 5.00 
Colorado anthracite 45-2 ene 12.56 
New Mexico anthracites: ont. anne eee ee eye) 
Anthr settee DLIquets) nies atte iene ener 10.00 
Cumberland, Smithing war ssi is eee T2250 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, clean 

(for domestic use only)....$9.00 and 8.00 





Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITIAN 


On the whole the coal trade of the 
British Isles has shown a little more ac- 
tivity, but delivery orders are by no 
means large. This has not had any tend- 
ency to reduce the prices, either those 
publicly advertised or the whole pit prices, 
and with the heavy accumulations of back 
orders disappearing the collieries are not 
averse to hold up a reserve supply in 
view of the demands winter will neces- 
sarily make. It seems too that the winter 
demand will be brisk, as the weather has 
certainly given many indications of a 
hard fall and winter. The Newcastle and 
Durham markets are firm, prompt and 
vigorous, and steam coals at Durham are 
in brisk demand. The house-coal trade of ° 
Lancashire is in good demand, while in 
the South Wales district the greatest at- 
tention is being given to the acquisition of 
the Welsh Navigation Coal Company’s 
interests by Messrs. -D. Davis & Sons, 
Ltd. This combination is one of the 
most important in the trade effected in re- 
cent years and the progress of the com- 
bine will be watched with interest. Some 
prophets have already been forecasting a 
huge combination of all the coal inter- 
ests in South Wales. The Scottish Coal 
trade continues active in all branches as 
does the trade in South Yorkshire. 

Chartered tonnage continues to arrive 
fairly well, and with a better demand for 
large coals over the remainder of the 
year, prices are stiffening. More atten- 
tion is also being paid to contracting over 


next year. Quotations are approximately 
as follows: 

Best Welsh steam coal......... $4.08@$4.14 
SeGONGS sac nto Ale 5 ee ere sraleione 3.84@ 3.90 
EDITS A Neperays tcc a aycrere nage terete 3.63 

Best. dryzcoals.... tucuahesken oa eine: 3.96 

Best Monmouthshire........... 3.66@ 3.69 
ECON wun ashes come ae see ele 3.54@ 3.57 
Best Cardiff small steam coal... 1.92@ 1.98 


BOGOR a ied eee nea ene ko renee e 1.80@ 1.86 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive for wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 2% per 
cent. 

SPAIN 


Imports of coal into Spain for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31 were 
1,398,060 metric tons, an increase of 
50,031 tons over 1910; imports of coke, 
206,464 tons, an increase of 16,261 tons. 
Substantially all these imports come from 
Great Britain. 
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“Tink-Belt” Washeries 


“The Successful Washeries” 


“Link-Belt” Coal Washeries embody the latest developments in wash- 
ing coal—and represent the lowest cost for maintenance and operation, 
and the greatest reduction in impurities with least loss of good coal. 
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Construction view of the new 1000-ton “Link-Belt” Coal Washery 
for reduction of Ash and Sulphur in the Southern Connellsville 
district—the really successful system in this particular field. 


We Also Design And Build 


Coal Chutes Conveyors Tipples Rescreening Plants 
Weigh Boxes Car-Hauls Screens Retarding Conveyors 
Picking Tables Mine Cages Crushers Box Car Loaders 


Write for Book No. 111CA 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-03 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 439 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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“The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner has paid 
for itself. We removed over 300 pounds of 


scale from a boiler that we thought clean.”’ 
ALEXANDER COAL CO., Goff, Pa. The Dean removing scale from the tube of : 


Have You Also Misplaced 


Your Confidence ? 








The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 


Our business is a funny one for we do our best work by breaking return tubular boiler. 
other people’s illusions. 


Many Mine Superintendents have fought thescale evilin their Boiler e 
Plant by compounds, water purifiers, etc., and like the company 
quoted above have thought their boilers clean until the Dean proved Yla er 
otherwise. 
’ 
Misplaced confidence of this sort is costly, for it not only means 
more boiler repairs, shorter service from boilers, and greater con- 
sumption of fuel, but it also means what is more to be feared— Ua e 
namely, a lessening in steaming efficiency and a liability of com- 
lete shutdown. es ; 

P Sk: ; : ; We send the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner for free 
The . Dean eliminates misplaced confidence and gives a _ real trial on one boiler. The Mine Operator, Super- 
confidence, for it removes all scale surely from the boiler Oe intendent or Manager can see how it operates 
And you can prove so yourself by sending for one on trial an e 5 ae e FEA : : 

senha : : : and prove to his own satisfaction that i 
seeing it remove scale, the presence of which you had never sus- eae oa Boas = Bae VIO : 
pected. : . : 
Economy is desirable in the power plant of the coal mine as We sell the Dean under a guarantee that it will 
elsewhere. Efficiency is essential to the power plant of the coal pay for itself within six months or we will 
mine. The Dean is a valuable aid in securing both. Try it. refund money. 


Read that letter at top of this advertisement 


The Wm. B. P i erce Company aber a ta ae 
335 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. Accept our trial offer today. 


. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additionai words, two cents a word. Cash cr stamps must accom- 
pany order. 


Deming Electric 
Mine Pumps 





Position warted with coal company in West Virginia as mine 
superintendent, engineer or mine boss; have West Virginia mine fore- 
man’s certificate; age 33; 19 years’ experience in mining; can fur- 
nish good references. Address Box 2, care CoAL AGRE. Nov. 25. 


Pees it ONS VAGAN TL 


Advertisements under this heading 5 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 






Wanted—-Experienced executive and manager of bituminous coal 
operation with engincering experience. Address Box 3, care CoAL 
AGE. Nov. 25. 





HEN you strike a water pocket in 
some part of your mine where no 
pumps are installed, what good is 

your stationary steam pump? 

This Deming electric driven, portable mine 
pump can be taken any place your tracks 
lead to. Write for particulars. 


Hubbell Electric A 


/ 








Ideal for MINE Use 





For general use about the mine, 
the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern bere shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
in tunnel headings, for use with 
rescue apparatus or coal punching 
machines. Cost of operation is 
only about half that of any oil 
lamp, Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 
14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Deming Company 
Salem, Ohio 


HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Henion §& Hubbell, Chicago. Harris Pump §& Supply Co,, Pittsburg. 
Charleston Electrical Supply Co., Charleston, West Virginia, 
Cc. M. McCling & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Hendrie § Bolthoff Mfg. and Supply Co., Denver, 
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Shafting 
See Pulleys. 


Shearing Machines 


Ingersoll-Rand Co........... 19 


Sheaves 


Link-Belt Co. .ccseseceoenss 15 
Stine, S. B.........¢..--... 
Webster Mfg. Co.......3d cover 


or) 


Smoke Helmets, Oxygen 


Servus Rescue Equipment Co. 9 


Sprayers, Mine 


Stine; 28 sR Pierre ee certs asta ee 6 
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Structural Steel 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 

4th cover 
Surveying Instruments 

Isiohiw Weg Neqhoie Avie MOOR ns wasn 18 


Switchboards 


Stromberg - Carlson Telephone 

MESO CO sm kes ete Ricletonket ener 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
2d cover 


Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg - Carlson ‘Telephone 


Mfg. 


Telephones, Mine 


Stromberg - Carlson ‘Telephon 
Witte (COM ar che. eee tenereeae skies 
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Tipples 
Jeffrey ~Mie. COs crew sienerue aici 3 
Hink-Belt= Cowes westerns 15 


Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., 
. 4th cover 
Webster Mfg. .Co.......3d cover 


Transformers 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


2d cover 


Transits and Levels 


Buse Nite Gone esteteter: 18 


Trolley Wires 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ee 
2d cover 
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Turbines, Steam 
Westinghouse Hlec. & Mfg. Co., 


2d cover 


Washeries, Coal 


American Concentrator Co... 22 
Jefirey: Mfgw Cosprmiicn ree 3 
Link-Belt- Cones). teenie eee 15 
Webster sMigi Cons ste crve 3d cover 


Wheels, Car 


See Cars and Car Wheels. 


Wire and Cable 


Stromberg -Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. COs Scisstes comics peers 
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AnAmerican Mechanical Product 
of the Highest Excellence 


Mining Transits 


And Levels 


The ‘‘Buff’’ is the result of 50 years of instru- 
ment study by our Mr. Geo. L. Buff, our pres- 
ent manager. Send for catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


=, =F 8 ot 


ALTENEDER 





Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 


















PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 











Coal Age Is The Weekly Textbook 
- And News Gatherer Of The 
Coal Mining Field 


It’s a live textbook, | 

interesting, informative and 
authentic, that gives men the 
written results of all that Progress has 
done and is doing. It’s a reliable news- 
gatherer that brings the valuable news of the 
coal-mining and coke-manufacturing world into 
a meaty digest that can be read and absorbed in half 
an hour’s time. It’s the paper you: need now—the one 
whose every issue is too valuable to miss. It costs $3.00 a year 
in the U.S. and Mexico; $4.00 in Canada; $5.00 in foreign countries. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


505 Pearl Street, 


Coal Age, 


New York 





‘es Ay UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COAL AGE 


Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke Manufacture 


Volume 1, No. 7. 
Issued Every Saturday. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 25, 1911. 
HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Ten Cents per copy. 
U.S and Mexico, $3 per year. 
Canada, $4; other Countries, $5 - 
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To haul the greatest tonnage 
from your mine in the shortest 
time at the least cost, use— 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


They will increase the vclume of production by their sustained, 
reliable, efficient operation. 
They will decrease the cost of production by their exceptionally 
low maintenance and operating costs. 

Facts are convincing. Let us refer you to some 

mine in your vicinity, where Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Locomotives have largely increased production and 
reduced costs. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Vol. 1 


R. MrnE ForEMAN—You have read so many 
admonitions suggesting that you should have 
all the virtues of the Stone Figure of Justice 

over the county-hall clock, that you may pass this one 
up; however, a thought lies edgewise in my mind like 
a herringbone across one’s gullet, and won’t down. 


You have arrived at an old mine, where the ton- 
nage cost is too high, or the output too low, perhaps 
both—they usually hunt in couples. 


What are you going to do about it? Will you 
laugh and say, “I'll make the old fellow dig down 
into his jeans and get some equipment here.” 


I never saw that scheme tried but it failed. And 
why? Because the man who thinks in that way is 
usually trying to get the other fellow to solve his 
problems for him. And when the equipment is ob- 
tained, he hasn’t the men, or the mine works slow time, 
or somehow things are out of joint. 


It’s foolish to say, “Give me an appropriation and 
I'll give you cheap tonnage.” You’re promising 
sufficient men, a steady market, and no accidents. It’s 
far better to go easy, and look around. Let every- 
body know you’re boss, but don’t think you have to 
make good the first day. 


And now look for the best investment money 
will bring. In nearly every mine, there are oppor- 
tunities (some temporary, others permanent) to 
employ capital so as to net 100 per cent. each 
week. This first investment should be one which 
won’t show up on the semi-monthly roll, and will be 
totally absorbed by the quick profits. And in figuring 
profits, don’t forget tonnage; when the mine isn’t mak- 
ing its capacity, larger output can be cared for without 
extra handling cost, during the gossiping time of the 
men. 


The shooting of a small hill in the mine—in a 
place where doubling is necessary; the ditching of a 
dip which will cut out a compressed air pump and 
give a “‘puncher’’ a better show; the laying of a longer 
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pipe line through and beyond a sag so as to avoid 
pumping; the cleaning of a piece of dirty road, and 
perhaps the corduroying of it, are all chances to shave 
costs. 


The roads you grade or clean may have been 
the cause of a general haulage lag. Perhaps the dip 
you drain was frequently flooded, and that may have 
washed the oil out of the axle boxes of the cars, mak- 
ing them run hard and thus lowering your tonnage. 


Your predecessor probably met these troubles 
by ‘‘hollering’’—a cure for low production as effec- 
tive as an Indian’s cure for low pulse. But you’re 
no copper-skinned medicine man and it’s better to 
solve your problems like a man of intelligence and 
practical training. 


However, don’t try to remedy all faults at once. 
Correct the glaring things first, and endeavor to select 
and rectify those evils which, when corrected, will 
return the principal in 7 to 14 days. You wouldn’t 
loan money at 25 per cent., if you could get 50. 


In the second fortnight, it’s possible to tackle 
jobs you couldn’t touch in the first two weeks, because 
doing them would have boosted the cost of coal. 
But, having made a first economy that now earns 
for you without further expenditure, it is expedient 
to make slower-paying, but no less important, invest- 
ments. 


One word more—don’t let your cost of coal go 
down too low till the necessary improvements have 
been effected, till it is certain your mine is safe within 
the law, and until you are sure the low cost can be 
maintained. 


Running a mine is a long-distance event, and the 
fellow who winds himself on the getaway, won't even 
be able to walk across the finish tape. Don’t try to 
start by making a record, and later have to increase 
operating charges to keep the mine in condition. When 
you start breaking records in the matter of cost 
per-ton, be sure it is downward and not skyward. 
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An Illinois City Coal 


Few of the larger cities in this country 
can claim, as one of their home indus- 
tries, an uptodate coal-mining plant, 
equipped to handle a daily output of 
3000 tons of prepared coal. Springfield, 
Illinois, however, has the distinction of 
having within its limits such a mining 
operation, the property of the Capital 
Coal Company, which started mining 
about thirty years ago and has steadilv 
grown until now one of the leading opera- 
tors in the Illinois field. 

The location of the mine from a com- 
mercial standpoint is ideal, it being prac- 
tically in the heart of a large and grow- 
ing city, whose citizens use a large por- 
tion of the mine’s output at retail prices, 
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_ Favorably located wm the 
heart of a large city, ths 


mine outgrew its old equip- 
ment, and recently the own- 
ers built a new, fireproo} 


surjace plant of 3000 tons 
dauy capacity. The de- 
sign, construction and ope- 
ration of this plant are des- 
cribed in detaurl. 





*Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mining Plant 


face plant became inadequate for the 
economical handling of its output and, 
early in the spring of 1910, the, directors 
decided to replace their old wooden tipple 
and headframe with a steel structure, 
equipped with the latest type of ma- 
chinery for preparing Illinois coal. 


3 GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


It was the company’s intention at that ° 
time to continue to use its old wooden 
rescreen house and wagon bin; but about 
the time it closed the contract for the 
new tipple and headframe, a fire broke 
out, completely destroying the rescreen 
house and wagon bins, as well as the 
power plant, headframe and _ tipple. 





EiGamls 


while three railroads, together with an 
interurban traction line, carry the balance 
to their respective markets. 

The city not only offers a ready market 
for the coal, but also extends to em- 
ployees of the company social and educa- 
tional advantages seldom found in the 
mining towns and districts of this coun- 


VIEW SHOWING RESCREEN HOUSE AND WAGON BIN 


try and the result is, an organization of 
miners, who are thrifty and industrious 
citizens, many owning their own homes 
and educating their children in lines 
other than that of “digging coal.” 

_ Under these favorable conditions, the 
demand for coal from this mine gradually 
grew, until the company’s original sur- 


This brought about an immediate de- 
cision to rebuild the entire surface 
equipment using a form of construction 
as nearly fireproof as possible, and re- 
sulted in the installation of a plant con- 
sisting of steel headframe and cages, 
steel tipple, steel wagon bin, steel re- 
screen house and bin, and brick power- 
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plant buildings designed and built by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A plan of the surface layout is shown 
in Fig. 5, as far as the limits of the draw- 
ing will permit. The office building, 
shops, and connections of the tipple 


tracks to the main tracks of the traction 
and railroad lines are not shown. 
Three photographic views are shown, 
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hoists. There are three loading tracks 
passing under the tipple, two of which 
also pass under the rescreen bin. The 
lump-coal track is provided with a track 
scale located below the tipple and op- 
posite the rescreen bin. 


HEADFRAME AND CAGES 


The headframe is of steel construction, 
supported on four columns, and towering 





Fic. 2. View SHOWING HEADFRAME AND TIPPLE 


in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The completed head- 
frame and tipple are seen in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 2, with the rescreen house 
and bin in the rear. Fig. 1 shows a pho- 
tographic view of the plant taken from 
the side opposite to that of the view 
shown in Fig. 2. The rescreen bin and 
wagon bin are in the foreground, and the 
headframe and tipple are seen in the 
rear. 

The headframe, tipple and wagon bin, 
all under construction, are shown in Fig. 
3. The construction of the rescreen 
house and bin had not been started at the 
time this view was taken. 


A City COAL-MINING PLANT 


A longitudinal view of the tipple and 
an end view of the wagon bin are given 
in Figs. 4 and 6, respectively. 

This new equipment was put into 
operation early this year and will hoist, 
screen and handle 300 tons per hour. 
During the past winter, it was not an 
unusual thing to see 50 to 60 wagons 
waiting their turn to be loaded with coal 
for the local domestic trade, which, on 
some days, aggregated 700 to 900 tons, 
the arrangement of bins and loading 
facilities making it possible to easily 
handle this amount per day. 

The shaft is 10x13 ft. and has 
two compartments for the use of balanced 
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equipped with two extra-heavy 72-in. 
bicycle-type head sheaves, grooved to 
take 1%4-in. hoisting rope. The sheaves 
are housed over with a steel frame cover- 
ed with galvanized corrugated iron. 
Steel trolley beams are provided in order 
to facilitate the handling of the head 
‘sheaves and accompanying parts. 

The cages are of the two-way self- 
dumping type, capable of handling cars 
weighing, rock loaded, 8000 lb. They 
are constructed of wood and steel and 
especially designed to dump two ways, 
in order to provide a means of handling 
the rock brought from the mine. 

These cages are provided with double 
rocker and double dumping shafts so 
that by the interchanging of a pin, the 
cages will dump either right or left. 
The rock cars dump to. the right of the 
headframe as seen in Fig. 2 into a 
small rock bin not shown in this view. 


STEEL TIPPLE 


A longitudinal section of the tipple, 
showing arrangement of scales, chutes, 
screens, etc., is: piyen in Fig: 4. The 
self-dumping cages automatically dis- 
charge the ‘two-ton coal cars into a chute 
leading to the weigh hopper B.. This 
hopper will hold something over two 
cars of coal and is suspended from a five- 
ton scale-beam frame. The scale is 
equipped with a quick-weighing dial, 
located in the beam box A. The weigh 
hopper is fitted with a swing gate, oper- 





Fic. 3. VIEw OF PLANT DURING CONSTRUCTION 


about 90 ft. above the rail. The engine 
or back brace runs parallel to the load- 
ing tracks and is provided with a stair- 
way leading from ground to the sheave 
room, together with a walkway from the 
latter to the weigh room in the tipple, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The headframe is 


ated by toggles through levers from the 
scale-room floor. 

The coal is discharged from the weigh 
hopper into a reciprocating feeder C 
which is of a special design, being. ar- 
ranged to feed the coal either of two 
ways by changing a valve located at 
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the center of the feeder plate. Coal 
may be fed regularly to conveyer J (des- 
cribed later) or to the upper shaking 
screen D. ‘ 

This screen D measures 7 ft. by 22 ft. 
6 in. and is provided with 16 lin. ft. of 
1%4-in. round perforated plate, arranged 
in steps of 4 in. every 4 ft., in order to 
turn the coal while in transit and thus 
give better screening results. The lower 
deck of this screen is of plain steel plate, 
and the slack passing through the screen 
perforations is carried on this deck to 
a valve at the lower end whence it falls 
into chute H, delivering to the slack car 
or, if desired, is bypassed to elevator M. 

Coal passing over the upper deck of 
screen D is delivered to screen E. This 
measures 7x26 ft. and is_ provided 
with two decks similar to those of screen 
D. The upper deck has 12 lin. ft. of 
plate with 3%x2™%-in. oblong per- 
forations, and the egg coal passing through 
these perforations is delivered into chute 
G leading to the car or, if desired, is 
bypassed to elevator M. 

The lump coal passing over screen E 
is carried around the radial chute F to 
the cars. This chute is provided with 
loading fingers and suspended at its 
lower end from a hoist in order to vary 
the pitch for loading lump and run-of- 
mine product. Screens D and E are de- 
signed to deliver run-of-mine coal to the 
lump track without the use of veils for 
covering ithe screen plates, a feature 
which will appeal to many tipple ‘‘bos- 
ses” because of the simplicity of oper- 
ation, it being necessary to merely close 
the valves in the lower decks of the 
screens when shipping run-of-mine. 

The shaker screens are driven by a 
25-h.p. motor through two belt reduc- 
tions, their eccentric shaft running at 
100 r.p.m. The eccentrics have a 6-in. 
stroke and are designed to eliminate as 
far as possible the heating, due to .con- 
stant service and the tendency to get 
out of line. 


LUMP-COAL CONVEYER 


Conveyer J is of the scraper type, 
with flights carried by two strands of 
chain. The run-of-mine coal from the 
reciprocating feeder is delivered to the 
upper strand of the conveyer, and at the 
loading point there is inserted in the con- 
veyer trough a 14-ft. section of adjustable 
screen bars for taking out the fine coal. 
The screenings, passing through, are car- 
ried back on the lower strand of the con- 
veyer and delivered into chute N leading 
to the elevator J. The lump coal carried 
beyond the screen on the upper strand of 
the conveyer is delivered to the wagon 
bin, as indicated in the photographic view, 
Fig. 3. 

The elevator J handles the fine coal 
from the chute N, and also the screen- 
ings delivered by the screw conveyers 
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from the wagon-bin chutes. This eleva- 
tor has a lift of about 44 ft., is of the 
continuous-bucket type, runs at 150 ft. 
per minute, and is capable of handling 
135 tons of coal per hour. It discharges 
into chute. L, leading to the screen D, 
or by means of a valve, to chute K 
leading to elevator M. The reciprocating 
feeder C, conveyer J and elevator J are 
driven by a 40-h.p. motor through belt, 
chain and «gear reductions, friction 
clutches being provided for all units. 
The steel framework of the tipple is 
made independent of the headframe, in 
order to eliminate the transmission of 
vibrations from the shakers to the latter 
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the bin, five of which are provided with 
rack-and-pinion valves operated from a 
walkway alongside of the conveyer. 
The method of loading coal into retail 
wagons is shown plainly in Fig. 6. The 
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Fic. 5. PLAN SHOWING SURFACE ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT 


the local trade. The distributing con- 
veyer IJ is carried along the top of the bin 
and is housed in by a steel framing cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. The bin prop- 
er is supported on ten columns, its sides 
being of the girder type. The distribut- 
ing conveyer has six delivery points in 


bin is provided with four loading chutes 
on each side and these chutes are each 
fitted with flanged lip screens for re- 
moving the slack coal. The ends of the 
loading chutes are provided with manipu- 
lating devices for governing the flow 
of coal into the wagons. Slack passing 
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through the lip screens is gathered into 
small hoppers and discharged into a 
longitudinal system of screw conveyers, 
which deliver into elevator J at the 
tipple. 

RESCREEN HOUSE AND BIN 


A rescreen system of some kind is an 
essential part of a modern Illinois min- 
ing plant. The Capital Coal Company, 
realizing its importance, decided on a 
revolving-screen type of plant with a 
bin of sufficient size to store coal up 
to the capacity of at least eight railroad 
gondolas. The house and bin shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, and also indicated in the 
plan, Fig. 5, is a steel structure 31 ft. 
wide by 40 ft. long, with a capacity of 400 
tons, supported on six columns, housed 
over with a steel framing covered with 
corrugated iron, and equipped with win- 
dows and louvers. 

The coal which passes through the per- 
forations in the tipple shaker screens 
can be loaded into elevator M and ele- 
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Fic. 6. END ELEVATION OF WAGON BIN 


vated to the revolving screen. Elevator 
M is of the inclined continuous-bucket 
type, running at 100 ft. per min. ana@ 
capable of handling 135 tons per hour. 
The revolving screen is 6 ft. in diameter 
by 28 ft. long, extends longitudinally with 
the bin and is carried by three cast-steel 
friction rings running on roller shafts. 
The first section of the screen is covered 
with ;-in. mesh wire cloth, the second 
section with 1'4-in. mesh and the third 
section with 2'%4-in. mesh. This ar- 
rangement gives a grading of coal which 
meets the market requirements. 

The bin is divided into eight compart- 
ments, giving a storage of 50 tons each. 
Each compartment terminates, over the 
center line of the loading tracks, in 
hinged chutes provided with chop gates 
for feeding to the cars. The side of 
the bin adjacent to the wagon bin is 
equipped with side-loading chutes, for 
serving wagons with any of the four 
graded sizes stored in the bin. 

Elevator M and the revolving screen 

are driven by a 40-h.p. motor through 
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belt and gear reductians. The motor is 
housed separately, as a _ safeguard 
against fire, just below the overhanging 
portion of the screen house indicated in 
Fig. 2. A stairway leads from the tipple 
floor, alongside of elevator M, to the 
motor room, and a ladder is provided 
from the motor floor to the screen room. 


POWER PLANT 


The power plant consists of two build- 
ings as shown in Fig. 5. Both buildings 
have 12-in. brick walls with fireproof 
roofs. The boiler house is 49 ft. wide by 
60. ft. long; it is equipped with four 
150-h.p. boilers, built by the Springfield 
Boiler and Manufacturing Company. The 
engine and generator room is 28 ft. 6 in, 
by 44 ft.; it is equipped with an 18x36- 
in. Danville Hoisting Engine ‘Company’s 
hoist. 

A 175-kw. generator, 250 volts, direct 
current, furnishes power for the tipple 
motors. The generator is direct con- 
nected to a Ridgway engine. 


Organizing Rescue Work in 
Mines 


The report of the committee appointed 
last October “to frame proposals for the 
making of an order or orders under the 
Mine Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Act, 
1910,” has been made. It is proposed 
that unauthorized persons shall not be 
allowed to enter a mine after an explo- 
sion of firedamp or coal dust, or after 
the occurrence of a fire, for the purpose 
of engaging in rescue work. 

Competent rescue brigades must be 
organized and maintained at every mine 
on the following scale: one brigade 
where the underground workers number 
less than 250; two brigades where more 
than 250 or less than 500; three bri- 
gades where more than 500 and less than 
800; four brigades where more than 800. 
This provision will be deemed to have 
been complied with where less than 100 
underground employees are engaged, 
when the privilege is acquired of calling 
for a brigade from a central rescue sta- 
tion. Furthermore, one clause of the 
proposed regulations empowers the Sec- 
retary of State to exempt such a mine 
from this order if it is so situated that 
the organization of a central rescue sta- 
tion from which it could be served is im- 
practicable. 


ORGANIZATION OF RESCUE BRIGADES 


Rescue brigades must consist of not 
less than five persons employed at the 
mine, carefully selected on account of 
their knowledge of underground condi- 
tions, coolness and powers of endurance 
and certified to be medically fit. 

Members of brigades must be instruct- 
ed in the reading of mine plans, in the 
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properties and detection of poisonous 
or inflammable gases and in the use of 
the various rescue appliances. Each 
brigade is to have a captain selected 
from its ranks. ‘Members of brigades 
must undergo a systematic course of 
training, and arrangements are to be 
made at the mines for summoning the 
brigades, as soon as their services are 
required. 

In the event of failure to organize the 
requisite brigades, by reason of the nec- 
essary number of underground workers 
declining to act in that capacity, the 
owner, agent, or manager of the mine 
shall be penalized in no way, provided 
he has afforded every opportunity for 
organization and made a bona fide at- 
tempt to arrange for the supply from a 
central rescue station of such rescue 
brigades as he is unable to provide at the 


" mine. 


Portable breathing apparatus in the 
proportion of two sets to each brigade 
are to be maintained at every mine, and 
the apparatus must be capable of enabl- 
ing the wearer to remain for at least 
one hour in an irrespirable atmosphere. 
This provision is to be considered as 
complied with when the privilege is ac- 
quired of calling for such appliances 
from a central rescue station, if the lat- 
ter is not more than 10 miles distant 
and connected by telephone with the 
mine. 

It is required that there shall be pro- 
vided and maintained at every mine: 
1. Two or more small birds or mice for 
testing for carbon- monoxide. 2. Two 
electric hand lamps for each brigade, 
ready for use and capable of giving light 
for at. least four hours. 3. A safety 
lamp for each member of the brigade for 
testing for firedamp. 4. Tracings of the 
workings which have been brought upto- 
date within not more than three months, 
showing the ventilation courses and all 
doors, stoppings, etc., and distinguishing 
the intake air from the return air by the 
use of a different color of ink. 


EQUIPMENT OF CENTRAL RESCUE STATION 


At each central rescue station, not less 
than 15 complete sets of apparatus are 
to be maintained, with means of supply- 
ing sufficient oxygen or liquid air to en- 
able this apparatus to be used constantly 
for two days and with the necessary 
means of charging such apparatus. 
Twenty electric hand lamps, four sets of 
oxygen reviving apparatus, ambulance 
boxes, together with antiseptic solution 
and fresh drinking water; cages of birds 
and mice, and a motor car are to be in 
constant readiness. 

Rules for the conduct and guidance of 
persons employed in rescue work, such as 
may appear best calculated for the carry- 
ing out of rescue operations, must also 
be formulated and kept at every mine. 
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Stone Dust in 


In a letter, published on Jan. 21 of 
the present year in The Engineering and 
Mining Journal, | commented on _ the 
action of air-borne bodies when stopped 
by the interposition of a diaphragm or 
by the reverse action of an incipient ex- 
plosive discharge or “blownout” shot. I 
attempted to show that these air-sus- 
tained bodies, because they were travel- 
ing with equal velocity and had greater 
density and consequently greater momen- 
tum than the medium in which they 
traveled, continued on their way after 
the air ceased to advance. Thus these 
dusts and other solids approached the 
diaphragm, explosive discharge or 
“blownout” shot closer than the air in 
which they were severally traveling and 
thus aggregated in larger percentage 
near the disturbing factor. 


MECHANICS OF IMMUNIZATION 


Seeing that “stone dust,” as all non- 
bituminous dust is misleadingly termed, 
has a density about 1.8 times greater 
than the dust of pure coal, it is a justi- 
fiable inference to assume that, other 
things being equal, the stone dust will 
advance toward the disturbance further 
than the coal dust. The word “advance” 
here and hereinafter is used relatively 
and means an advance, a slower re- 
tardation or a retarded change in direc- 
tion. 

But this advance may be assumed, 
also, to be favored Or resisted by the 
nature of the dust, a cuboidal dust be- 
ing more readily stopped than a spheri- 
cal, and a spherical dust being less per- 
sistent in travel than one which is len- 
ticular and with more spread in a hori- 
zontal plane than in a vertical. A thin 
scaling shale dust in this manner re- 
sembles an aéroplane, easily sustained, 
but freely traveling against a suddenly 
opposing wind by virtue of its own pre- 
viously acquired momentum. 

It is to be assumed, furthermore, from 
a consideration of the laws of nature and 
from observation of the action of a hur- 
ricane, that the longest dimension of any 
body propelled by a medium is in the 
direction of the flow of that medium, 
granted that the body be free to turn and 
also that the next largest dimension is 
so disposed horizontally as to resist most 
the possibilities of falling under the in- 
fluence of gravity. 


IMMUNIZERS IN MINE AND IN 
LABORATORY 


Consequently, from a laboratory stand- 
point, the best dust for immunizing a 
gallery from explosion is a dust of a 
flat, multi-stratified, aéroplanic nature, 
not only well ground but well weathered 
into thin flakes, easy for swirling air 
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Stone dust as an immun- 
izing agent against explo- 
sions has many important 
properties which should be 
considered in addition to 
ats merely nonbituminous - 
nature and quantitative 


presence. Its density, chem- 
ical composition and con- 
ductivity, the size and shape 
of the particles, the specific 
heat and temperature oj des- 
sication are all factors to be 
taken into account. 


currents to pick up, able to travel with 
minimum resistance, dense enough to pro- 
ject itself freely through the envelop- 
ing air into the very forefront of the 
disturbance, and free of any bituminous 
content which might aid an explosion. 
These are the primary desiderata, mostly 
mechanical, of a pulverized stone for use 
in an explosion gallery for immuniza- 
tion. 

But a truer theory, embracing the con- 
ditions found in a working mine, would 
suggest that a dust, which will cement 
well with the coal particles on the floor 
of the mine to form a hard pavement, 
resisting disintegration and the eleva- 
tion of its material by the air, will be 
better suited to produce immunization 
than a dust of so dry a nature that it 
has not enough cementing value to ren- 
der that floor coal dust innocuous, even 
under continued travel. 

The shape of coal particles is cuboidal, 
of sandstone, spherical and of shale, 
mostly lenticular. Consequently most 
forms of stone dust are of such shapes 


' that they travel further than most forms 


of coal dust when projected. 

Moreover, not only are stone dusts pro- 
jected further by reason of their shape 
but they are also raised more freely than 
their relative densities as compared with 
that of coal would indicate. 


THERMIC AND THERMOCHEMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 


There are some other considerations. 
A lenticular dust will be more readily 
heated than one which is either cuboidal 
or spherical, especially the latter; con- 
sequently it will have more power to 
lower the temperature of incipient ex- 
plosion. , 
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Explosions 


Most stone dusts have a large quantity 
of combined moisture in their composi- 
tion while others contain carbon dioxide, 
which is driven off at and below a red 
heat. This makes their power to lower 
the temperature of an explosion far 
greater than a mere consideration of 
their specific heats would indicate. 
Where carbon dioxide is given off, it 
must tend to prevent combustion of the 
coal dust. Shale dust and clay dust 
lead among the hydrated bodies and may 
be looked upon almost as “tabloid” 
forms of water. A rich clay may easily 
contain as much combined moisture per 
pound of clay as will be found in sat- 
urated air per pound of suspended coal 
dust. Sandstone dust contains but lit- 
tle combined water; what there is, being 
contained in the hydrated reconstruc- 
tions of its original cements. It ifs 
hardly permissible to call attention to 
the obvious fact that dehydration and 
decarbonization will proceed more 
rapidly, if the dust be fine or lenticular, 
than if in any other condition. 


SENSIBLE HEAT OF STONE DusT 
INCONSEQUENTIAL 


But to show the inadequacy of the 
specific heat to explain the whole 
caloric absorption of a heated dust of 
clay or shale, the following calculations 
are made: 

Suppose the dust chosen, to have a 
specific heat of 0.2 and that this value is 
correct between temperatures of 32 deg. 
and 3632 deg. F., a range of 3600 deg. 
A pound of such dust heated to the 
upper limit would absorb 720 British 
thermal units. 

Suppose that the chemical composi- 
tion of the pound of dust is represented 
by the formula Al,.O; 2SiO.2H:O, which 
would give 0.139095 lb. of combined 
moisture and 0.860905 lb. of residuum 
after heating and complete dehydration. 
Assuming that this residuum has a mean 
specific heat of 0.2 in. the aforemen- 
tioned interval of temperature, the num- 
ber of British thermal units stored up 
in it will equal: 

0.2 « 0.860905 x 3600 = 619.85 B.t.u. 


Taking Mallard et Le Chatelier’s figure 
for the average specific heat between 32 
deg. and 3632 deg. F., namely, 1.22, in- 
stead of Rankine’s value in the formula 
for the total heat of superheated steam, 
we have 0.139095 (1092+ 1.22 ~ 3600) = 
1047.17 B.t.u. Adding this to the units 
of heat absorbed by the residuum as 
calculated above, viz., 619.85 B.t.u., we 
have 1667.02 units, which result is 2.32 
times higher than was obtained by as- 
suming an even caloric adsorption of 0.2 
unit per degree of rise of temperature 
for the undecomposed body. 
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The specific heat of steam I have 
quoted appears large and it is probable 
that is not truly a specific heat at all 
but a combination of that heat with heats 
of partial isomerism or dissociation. 
Perhaps this will account for the differ- 
ences between Mallard et Le Chatelier, 
Berthelot et Vieille and D. L. Chapman, 
the interatomic changes possibly not 
being equally marked in the course of 
their several examinations. The Berthe- 
lot value would be 1.62 and the Chap- 
man value but 0.87 instead of 1.22 as 
given for the specific heat used above 
and based on Mallard et Le Chatelier. 
This conjecture relative to the cause of 
the discrepancy in results is perhaps un- 
warranted, and may well be due 
to methods in measurement rather than 
to true differences of heat adsorption. 

But to Berthelot must be credited the 
other statement that the so called spe- 
cific heat (chaleur spécifique) is not a 
simple quantity, but a compound of the 
true specific heat with the heat de- 
manded by “that work of molecular 
loosening of the compound gas which 
produces no change in its composition 
and also the further work of dissocia- 
tion, that is to say, of decomposition, 
properly speaking (travail de désagre- 
gation moleculaire du gaz composé, 
sans changement dans sa composition 
chimique et le travail méme de dissocia- 
tion, cest a dire de décomposition 
proprement dite)”. 

HEAT OF COMBINATION OF STONE DusT 


‘But the difference is far greater than 
thus set forth, for a large number of 
units of heat may be expended in pro- 
ducing a separation of the combined 
water from the slate or clay. I have 
never seen this quantity determined. but 
any brickmaker will declare that the hold 
of clay and shale on the water of con- 
stitution is very strong. 

It has been objected that in the length 
of time that an explosion lasts, there 
could be no such change of condition, 
that it would take an appreciable time 
for the dehydration of clay and the 
“burning” of limestone. Still less could 
such a change occur in time to prevent a 
blownout shot or flaring-up of methane 
from developing into a violent explosion. 

It has been found, however, that In 
the spectrum of an explosion in a test 
tube, the lines of sodium made their ap- 
pearance, showing that despite the short 
duration of its action, the glass was in 
a degree resolved into its component 
parts. It would be feeble in view of the 
uncertainty with which the rapidity of 
decomposition can be forecasted to say 
at what speed heat of great intensity will 
act on clay and limestone, but the fact 
just given is at least suggestive that 
the temperature of an explosion may 
almost instantaneously resolve some 
compounds into their major constituent 
parts. 
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The readiness to heat and the large 
amount of dehydration and decarboniza- 
tion must lower the temperature of in- 
cipient explosions, while the mobility of 
stone dusts due to their shapes and 
densities must serve, it would seem, to 
increase vconsiderably their percentage 
at the vital points. 

When M. Taffanel speaks of a 50 
per cent. admixture of stone dust with 
coal dust it is an essential point to re- 
member what are the shapes, sizes, 
specific heats, conductivities, degrees of 
hydration and temperatures of desicca- 
tion of his stone dusts, together with the 
firmness of the bond with which those 
combined moistures are retained, and to 
duly consider that he does not refer to 
their actual distribution in the explosion 
zone, but to their quantitative presence 
on the floor and sides of his explosion 
gallery—quite a different matter. 

That the action of dehydration in cool- 
ing flames has received some recognition 
is shown by the fact that alum is used, 
or has been used, for that purpose in the 
manufacture of explosives. Potash 
alum, it is true, has 45.52 per cent. of 
water of crystallization in its composi- 
tion, whereas the percentage in pure 
clay of the water of constitution is only 
14 and of gypsum 20.91 per cent. 


Vancouver Island Coal 


According to Consul Abraham  E. 
Smith, a Canadian geological survey re- 
port states that the bituminous coalfields 


, of Vancouver island are the largest on 


The coal area of the 
island is divided into five fields, viz., 
Nanaimo, Comox, Suquash, Cowichan 
and Quatsino. Of these, the Nanaimo 
field, with an area of 350 square miles 
and a content of 1,344,000,000 tons, is 
most important. Last year the Nanaimo 
field produced 1,615,160 tons of coal. 

Comox is reported to have an area of 
300 square miles, and the same thickness 
of coal as Nanaimo, making its content 
1,152,000,000 tons.. Suquash is given an 
area of 10 square miles, with an average 
thickness of 3 ft. of coal, or 19,000,000 
tons. Recent development shows this 
field to have two seams of economic 
value, hitherto unknown, while diamond 
drilling shows the coal area to be prob- 
ably six times greater than previous .es- 
timate, both in area and content. The Cow- 
ichan field is placed at an area of 9 
square miles, averaging 4 ft. of coal, or 
23,000,000 tons. The Quatsino field is 
placed at 5 square miles, with an average 
thickness of 3-ft. of coal, or 9,000,000 
tons. The Cowichan and Quatsino fields 
are the only two lying dormant. 


the Pacific coast. 


Alberni is likely to be added as a new . 


field. It has long been recognized as 
probable that coal might be found in 
Alberni, outliers of the Comox formation 
having been recognized there. When a 
railway extension was under construction 
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last fall the steam shovel uncovered a 
seam of coal, and the company recently 
started development, with the result that, 
so far as the slope has been run, about 
170 ft., a continuous seam of coal of 
high quality and of a thickness of 4 ft. has 
been proved up. From the evidence now 
available it seems probable that the coal 
areas of Vancouver island are good for 
about 3,000,000,000 tons of coal, or 
enough to supply 10,000 tons a day for 
800 years. The Vancouver island coal- 
fields have produced to date coal to the 
value of $70,000,000. 

The yield of the Vancouver island coal 
mines during the calendar year 1910 is 
officially reported as 1,616,030 tons, pro- 
duced by four companies. 








Steel Tape Repair Outfit 


The accompanying halftone shows a 
new tape-repairing outfit, somewhat simi- 
-lar to others but embodying a few addi- 
tional conveniences. 





The tool is small, light and durable, 
and with an extra piece of tape and 
rivets, repairs are easily made. The 
punch will cut two thicknesses of the 
Lufkin or Chesterman tapes or one thick- 
ness of heavy chain type. This tool is 
made by the Pittsburg Instrument and 
Machine Company, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Bath Tubs for Mules 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company is installing for the use of 
their mules, large concrete bath tanks 
sunk in the ground of the stable yard 
scaling 4 ft. deep, 6 ft. wide and 37% 
ft. long. A 6-ft. shower is arranged to 
play on the body and head of the mule 
so as to complete the cleansing. The ap- 
proaches and floor are corrugated to pro- 
tect the mule from slipping. The tanks 
are heated in the winter by a jet of steam. 
Mr. Newhard, chief veterinarian, is the or- 
iginator of this improvement. 





Hard Running Cars 

At some mines, perforated piping is in- 
stalled to spray the car wheels and tracks 
on insufficient grades near the tipple, so 
as to decrease the rolling resistance of 
the cars and reduce the necessary hand 
or animal power required to move them. 
This cleansing action works very well 
during the summer but in the winter, 
when cars run still more stiffly, such as- 
sistance is not available. It is at best 
a summer day’s makeshift. 
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Power from Coke Oven Gases 


In European countries the utilization 


of coke-oven gases for power generation. 


has long been common practice. The 
earliest method, and the only one com- 
mercially feasible with the old beehive 
or improved Belgian ovens, involves the 
use of the gases under boilers for pro- 
ducing steam. This is accomplished in 
the simplest manner by constructing a 
large flue parallel to the rows of ovens 
and providing communication from near 
the top of each oven, the connection being 
controlled by means of suitable dampers. 
Through this main flue the gases are 
conducted directly to the boiler house. 
In estimating the power to be obtained, 
the average is taken as 15 to 20 h.p. per 
oven, depending upon its size and the 
quantity of volatile matter contained in 
the coal. 





Fic: 1. 


With such an arrangement, while the 
ovens are in service, no coal need be 
used for generating the power required 
at a coking operation, other than that 
which is being treated; and the only 
charge for fuel is represented by the in- 
vestment in the flues, their depreciation, 
etc. Also the expenses of handling fuel, 





By C. A. Tupper* 


The waste gases from bee- 
hive and byproduct coke 
ovens are being extensively 
used abroad for generating 


power, but go largely un- 
recovered in this country. 
They may be burned under 
steam borlers or used di- 
rectly in gas engines. 


*Milwaukee, Wis. 


which amount to a considerable item 
during the year, even when the fuel it- 


self as mine waste can be secured at lit- 
tle or no purchase cost, are eliminated. 
Experience with this method has been 
quite satisfactory, not only abroad, but 
also in the United States wherever it 
has been tried; and, if merely a small 
amount of power is needed, or its use 
is intermittent, such a plant is to be 


recommended, for various reasons, in 
preference to the more costly equipment 
for gas-engine operation described be- 
low. The principal difficulties arising 
heretofore have been due either to ex- 
cessively lean gases, fit for nothing more 
than utilization in economizers or re- 
generators, or to deterioration of the flues 
as the result of extreme heat. The lat- 
ter has also been accompanied by warp- 
ing or melting of the dampers, both in 
the main flue and the feeders, even as 
far as the boiler house. All such 
troubles can, however, be remedied by 
proper design and construction and the 
use of suitable materials. 


UsE OF GASES FROM BYPRODUCT OVENS 


Where byproduct ovens, such as the 
Koppers, Otto Hoffman or Semet-Solvay, 


Coad fige 


Gas ENGINE OF 1000 HorsEPOWER, USING COKE-OVEN GAS, BRAMBAUER, GERMANY 


are used, the installations made in the 
same vicinity usually include mechanical 
equipment for other extensive operations, 
such as mining, iron and steel making, 
etc., and the erection of a large centra? 
power plant becomes a matter of econo- 
my. Therefore, a heavy initial invest- 
ment, if wisely planned, may effect a 
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material reduction in running costs, par- 
ticularly as the gases from byproduct 
ovens can be utilized, after cleaning, 
directly in gas engines, thus securing a 
much higher thermal efficiency than is 
possible under boilers. The gases from 
a byproduct oven are, of course, much 
richer and more suitable for this purpose 
than the hot gases from one of the bee- 
hive type. 

Now, assuming that a ton of coal, as 
charged, gives 9900 cu. ft. of gas, which 
is a fair average, and that from 60 to 65 
per cent. is needed for heating the ovens, 
there will be available for power gen- 
eration a minimum of 3465 cu. ft., a 
figure which is often exceeded in prac- 
tice. Experience shows that this yields 
5% to 6 h.p. for each ton coked per day 
of 24 hours continuous operation. 
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In the cleansing of coke-oven gas it 
is necessary to remove both the various 
tar products which it carries in suspen- 
sion and the more imtimate mixtures of 
sulphur and cyanogen compounds com- 
monly found in such gas. 


Evi. EFFECTS OF TAR AND SULPHUR 
IN THE GASES 


The tar products, if not thoroughly re- 
moved, are the principal cause of -foul- 
ing the induction parts and valves of a 
gas engine, as well as its cylinder, and 
frequently cause premature ignition, 
sticking of the regulating mechanism, 
etc., while all sulphur compounds that 
reach the cylinders turn into sulphurous 
acid during combustion, are converted 
into sulphuric acid by contact with mois- 
ture and rapidly eat away the eduction 





are 
V + From By-Froducts 
x = Coke Plant 


Fic. 2. PURIFYING PLANT 


From the theoretical standpoint this 
sounds well. In practice, however, its 
value has often been minimized or de- 
stroyed by failure to observe one of the 
fundamental conditions of utilizing 
waste gases for internal-combustion en- 
gines, which is the installation of an 
efficient cleaning plant. To insure con- 
tinuous operation, the purification of the 
gas is a primal necessity, for, since the 
gas is admitted directly into the engine 
cylinders, all the noncombustible ele- 
ments, which would remain in the cylin- 
ders and clog them or erode their sur- 
faces, must be carefully eliminated. 
Such precaution becomes of especial 
importance when the engines are 
required to operate continuously and 
there is little or no opportunity for shut- 
downs to clean the cylinders. 


parts. Since it is mecessary to use 
water in cooling and muffling, there is 
always danger of destroying vital parts 
of the mechanism if the sulphureted 
hydrogen is not prevented from entering. 

The tar products which the gas car- 
ries in the form of vapor are, of course, 
pretty thoroughly removed in a modern 
byproducts plant, or may be otherwise 
separated by any acceleration in the 
cooling of the gas; but a residue remains 
which must be caught and retained in 
suitable tar washers, of which a number 
of satisfactory types have been evolved. 

The separation of the sulphur and 
cyanogen compounds is _ considerably 
more difficult but, at the same time, far 
more important. In illustration of their 
destructive power, reference has been 
made above to sulphurous acid, which, 
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as sulphureted hydrogen, is the com- 
monest compound; but there is also sul- 
phide of carbon, occurring in smaller 
quantities and presenting greater difficul- 
ties in its removal, and the cyanogen 
compounds, which form prussic acid 
during combustion and also act destruc- 
tively on all mechanical parts subject to 
contact with them. 

Several different methods of purifica- 
tion have been brought out in Germany; 
and in the accompanying sketch, Fig. 2, 
is shown one of the most successful of 
these plants for cleansing coke-oven gas. 
This was designed for use with a gas 
engine of 1000 h.p., supplied by Haniel 
and Lueg, of Diisseldorf, for the Gerk- 
schaft Minister Achenbach (Minister 
Achenbach Colliery), with mines and 
ovens located at Brambauer, near Dort- 
mund, in Westphalia, Prussia. A photo- 
graph of this engine is shown in Fig. 1. 


GAS-PURIFYING PLANT 


In Fig. 2, A represents the large gas 
main leading from the byproducts coke 
plant which the company operates, and B 
is a cylindrical rotary washer, of the 
Zschocke type, where the tar elements 
are thoroughly separated, together with 
the residue of ammonia not recovered in 
the main works. At C may be seen the 
alternating-current motor which, by 
means of reduction gearing, drives the 
washer. Through main D the gas, which 
is then charged only with compounds of 
sulphur and cyanogen, passes to feeders 
under the wrought-iron tanks F, G and 
H, where, by means of suitable vents, 
it is evenly diffused. 

In these tanks bog iron ore is spread 
out on wooden hurdles, or wicker frames. 
In rising, the gas comes in contact with 
the ore, so that sulphides and ferro- 
cyanide are formed, completely remov- 
ing all noxious chemical elements. The 
purified gas then flows through the main 
I to the gas holder. 

It is stated by the colliery officials 
that, after runs of two to three months 
or more, “no fouling worth mentioning” 
has been found in the cylinders or valve 
chambers of the engine, and there has 
been no clogging of the gears, thus dem- 
onstrating that the cleansing plant does 
the work for which it was designed. The 
layers of ore are automatically shifted, 
during operation, so as to regenerate them 
by exposure of their surfaces to the air; 
an oxidizing process then takes place, 
and the tanks can thus be used con- 
tinuously until the mass is completely 
saturated. In practice it is usual to 
have two in service while the third is 
being recharged. 

The matter of dust in suspension does 
not enter seriously into the problem of 
purification, as it previously settles or is 
removed during the recovery of the by- 
products, but any which the gas may still 
contain is caught by the rotary washer, B, 
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HIGH THERMAL EFFICIENCY 


It has been the experience of Messrs. 
Haniel and Lueg, mentioned above, that, 
with the use of gas engines and a suit- 
able purification plant, the waste gases 
from byproduct ovens will yield nearly 
double the thermal efficiency, for power 
purposes, that they would if utilized to 
generate steam. The idea is one that 
has been extensively applied in Germany 
and other countries of Europe but has 
thus far made little, if any, headway in 
the United States. 

This is probably owing partly to the 
fact that the principal byproduct ovens 
are situated in or near large cities, where 
the gas can be sold for illuminating and 
heating, and partly to their location, 
more recently, adjacent to steel mills 
or other large works where the plan of 
the power equipment was decided upon 
previous to their erection. However, the 
increasing opportunities for the profit- 
able application or sale of electric power, 
and the extension of coking operations 
to new districts, will render the subject 
one well worth studying for the future. 


The Coal Dump 


A fall of 3 per cent., is often provided 
on the approach road for the mine cars 
to the tipple. This is somewhat exces- 
sive, but 2 per cent., where the individual 
cars are handled, is a minimum and 1% 
per cent., where large trips are dropped 
forward without mechanical assistance. 
Where long trips are to be dropped, and 
where there is not sufficient available fall, 
the tracks should be doubled or trebled, 
giving the motive power an opportunity to 
place the cars near the tipple. This is 
often the better arrangement as it reduces 
the travel of the mine car dropper. 

When the coal is fragile, the grade of 
the mine tracks above the tipple should 
be reduced to the minimum at which coal 
cars can just drop in all seasons of the 
year. When the coal is to be dumped 
for coke use or where the markets will 
buy coal with a large percentage of slack, 
there will be a gain in the steep grade so 
long as the car dump and the tipple are 
stout enough to resist the strain. 

It is well to remember that chutes are 
built at the angle at which coal just slides 
and to save it from breakage are made no 
steeper. If the chutes clog they can be 
cleaned by hand. When the chute can- 
not be reached for cleaning, the grade 
must be increased. But no storage can 
be obtained where chutes are set on the 
angle on which coal just runs, for to store 
a body of it, part must travel over a bed 
of coal and the minimum angle of travel 
will be greater. Arranging for such 
storage, chute grades are necessarily in- 
creased and if the chutes be emptied the 
fall of the coal will not be without ex- 
cessive breakage. Even if the chutes are 
full, the breakage in the storage bins will 
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be great. Any lump of coal which stops 
the forward flow will have to take up 
much of the dynamic energy of the coal 
above. This is why storage chutes are 
not more general, apart from the difficulty 
in obtaining tight, easily operated doors. 








Installation of Power at 
Collieries 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


In the course of a paper on “Some 
Considerations Affecting the Installation 
of Power at Collieries,” read before the 
Mining Institute of Scotland, Frank Ans- 
low refers to the controversy now raging 
as to the relative advantages of the 
three-phase and the direct-current sys- 
tems for colliery work. He says that 
for all practical purposes each system is 
equally dangerous, or perhaps it is bet- 
ter to say equally safe, if properly in- 
stalled under conditions suitable for the 
system selected. Attention should be 
concentrated upon the question of ren- 
dering existing installations safer. 
Much can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion, as many of the plants are at least 
from 10 to 15 years old, and desirable 
modifications may not only afford greater 
safety in working, but probably result 
in increased economy. 

The possibility of electric shock is 
always present no matter what system 
is employed, and for all practical pur- 
poses the danger is independent of volt- 
age, as the lowest practical has been 
shown to be fatal. The possibility of 
shock can be comparatively easily elim. 
inated in all generating, motor and other 
plants by earthing, with the exception 
of coal cutters, which are more difficult 
to deal with. The greatest danger of 
shock, however, is from the cables, in- 
cluding main, distribution and _ trailing 
cables. In the mines of Scotland this 
danger is particularly prominent, owing 
to the wet and low seams, the latter 
affording the possibility of men getting 
into contact with the cables. The ar- 
rangement of the cabling system is nec- 
essarily a matter depending on local con- 
ditions. Armored and unarmored cables 
both possess advantages, but whichever 
type is selected great care in the installa- 
tion thereof, with constant supervision, 
is the essential and only safe manner 
of dealing with cables if fatal accidents 
are to be avoided. 


MAIN OBJECTION TO DIRECT-CURRENT 
PLANT 


One of the main objections raised to 
a direct-current plant is upon the score 
of sparking. The improvements in the 
design of such a plant have resulted in 
practically sparkless commutation, even 
under severe overload conditions; how- 
ever, it cannot be disputed that the dan- 
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ger of the ignition of gas or coal dust 
from this cause still exists. Mr.. Anslow 
points out, however, that this danger is 
also present with alternating current 
slipring motors, and also in a modified 
degree with those of the squirrel-cage or 
short-circuit type. 

To earth, or not to earth, is at present 
a great question, and there are many ad- 
vocates both for and against. Too fre- 
quently, however, the problem is met by 
a most unhappy compromise of partial 
earthing. If earthing is attempted, it 
must be carried out effectively, and gen- 
erally speaking, two main earth plates 
should be employed, one on the surface 
and one below ground in the shaft sump 
or other suitable position. 

These two plates should be connected 
by a main wire, which should run 
the full extent of the _ installation, 
and all electric or metallic work in con- 
nection therewith should be connected to 
it by wires of suitable section. The 
alternative of a number of local earth 
plates is sometimes preferred, but the 
difficulty in this system is to obtain a 
good earth, and the main wire will ap- 
pear to offer, on the whole, the best 
solution. 


As CONCERNS LARGE HOISTING PLANTS 


In dealing with large hoisting plants, 
Mr. Anslow points out that an equaliz- 
ing system is usually necessary to re- 
duce the demands upon the generating 
station or supply mains, and then he re- 
calls that fans and pumps require motors 
to run them, (a) at a low or medium 
constant speed; (b) at a high constant 
speed; (c) at variable speeds. .In the 
first case, direct or alternating-current 
motors are equally suitable; in the sec- 
ond case alternating-current. motors can 
be more easily constructed for high 
speeds, and no commutation troubles are 
involved if squirrel-cage machines are 
employed. Frequently, high speed is not 
possible with alternating current owing 
to the low periodicity of the power com- 
pany’s supply. When variable speeds 
are necessary, direct-current is usually 
preferable, as the speed variation prop- 
erties of alternating-current machines 
cannot be compared with those of direct 
current. 

Direct-current coal cutters, from a 
working standpoint, are superior to 
those operated by alternating current, 
but the latter type has proved itself re- 
liable and satisfactory. There is an- 
other possibility with regard to coal- 
cutting machinery, that is, by the use of 
compressed air they may be operated 
from an electrically-driven compressor. 
Such a combination affords many possi- 
ble advantages, especially where a num- 
ber of cutters are employed in a small 
area, as these can all be supplied from 
one compressor, thus securing the ad- 
vantage of compressed-air cutters and 
the economy of electrical transmission. 
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Colliery Dwelling Construction 


The kind of foundations used is de- 
pendent on the character of the building 
and the extent of funds available. They 
may be posts, piers or walls. Posts are 
used only on the cheapest or more tem- 
porary structures and may be the ordi- 
nary round-prop timber used in the mine 
or 4x4-in. or 6x6-in. timbers. They are 
driven in the ground and sawed off to the 
required hight or may rest on a flat stone 
or short piece of plank acting as a mud- 
sill. 

Piers are built of either dry- or wet- 
rubble masonry, brick or concrete. Dry- 
rubble is adaptable only for short piers 
consisting of one stone on top of another. 
_ When using wet-rubble and with stone of 
average quarrying qualities, it is not 
consistent with good results to construct 
a pier less than 20 in. square. Concrete 
is seldom used on work of this character, 
but should it prove desirable a 10-in. 
square pier properly reinforced with 34- 
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Fic. 1. FORM FOR CONCRETE WALL 


in. vertical rods at each corner and rest- 
ing on a spread-footing, 12-in. thick and 
24-in. square, will give satisfactory re- 
sults for ordinary hights. The concrete 
should be made soft and in the proportion 
of 1:2'%4:5, the large aggregate being 
sized to pass a l-in. screen., Brick piers 
laid up in lime mortar give satisfactory 
results. On the whole piers of any kind 
are not good construction on work of this 
character as the space beneath the build- 
ing will often be used as a hog-pen or 
made a repository for refuse, thus pro- 
ducing unsanitary conditions. In northern 
latitudes this construction leaves the bot- 
tom of the building. exposed, making it 
cold. 

A solid wall does not add materially to 
the cost of the building, considerably en- 
hances its value and is one of the most 
common footings met with in this elass 
of work. The wall may be of dry- or 
wet-rubble. brick or concrete. A dry wall 
when well put up would be amply suffi- 
cient were it not that they are being con- 
tinually pulled down by the children or 





By A. T. Shurick - 


This 1s the second of a 
serves of articles on miners’ 
dwellings. 


In this number 
the foundations are discus- 
sed, and the designing and 
carpenter work taken up in 
detaal. 


Norr—tThe first article on “‘Colliery Dwell- 
ing Construction” appeared Oct. 21. 
the miners themselves who sometimes 
wish to gain access to the interior. A 
rubble masonry wall, laid up in either 
lime or cement mortar, is probably the 
most satisfactory and on the whole the 
most common wall used on this work. 
These walls are commonly made 18 in. 
thick, although with a stone that quar- 
ries well a competent’mason can put up a 
satisfactory 16-in. wall. Headers 8 in. 
thick and 18 in. wide should be required 











‘Fic. 2. METHOD OF ERECTING 


every 4 ft. in length, and 3 ft. in hight, 
no two consecutive vertical joints should 
be allowed and the stone should be laid 
on its natural bed. The mortar used may 
be either lime, hydraulic lime, lime and 
cement or cement. A lime mortar of 
from 1:2 to 1:4, depending on the qual- 
ity of the lime and the cleanness of the 
sand, will give entirely satisfactory re- 
sults if the wall is allowed to season and 
then pointed with a 1-cement, 1-lime and 
3-sand mortar. In the case of a cellar 
wall, hydraulic lime or cement should be 
used, and if the stone is soft or porous 
it is a good plan to give the outside a 34- 
in. coat of 1:2 cement mortar. 


CONCRETE FOOTINGS 


Should it prove desirable to use con- 
crete for the footing a very light wall 
will suffice when using a 1:2%:5 mix- 
ture of one of the standard Portland ce- 
ments. When the ingredients can be 
placed on the ground at a moderate cost, 
and a portable machine mixture is avail- 
able, the cost of this work will often run 
below that of rubble masonry. 

Fig. 1 shows a method of constructing 
the forms for placing the concrete. They 


miay be built of either 1-in. or 2-in. boards 
which should be smooth on one side and 
one edge, and preferably, tongued and 
grooved. The studs are of 2x4-in. and 
when using 1-in. boards they should be 
placed on 24-in. centers, while for 2-in. 
boards 5-ft. centers are sufficiently close. 
Forms of 2-in. boards require less labor 
to build, have a higher salvage value, 
and under average conditions are prob- 
ably more economical. Struts of 2x4-in. 
are placed between the faces of the forms, 
which are then drawn up tight, either 
with bolts or wire; the struts-are removed 
when the concrete reaches them, the wires 
left buried, and the bolts taken out after 
the concrete is partially set. 

For the ordinary four- or five-room 
house, with walls not exceeding 6 ft. in 
hight, a thickness of 6 in. is sufficient, 
while for a house with an 8-ft. cellar, the 
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_Fic. 3. Winpow FRAMING 


walls may be made 10 in. at the bottom 
and 8 in. at the top. To provide for freez- 
ing, the ground should be excavated 4 ft. 
in the Northern States, and 3 ft. in the 
Southern, and spread footings 18 in. wide 
and 6 in. thick used. 

The abundance of good stones which 
are commonly found in the coal forma- 
tions usually makes some form of stone- 
work cheaper than brickwork, but when 
it may prove desirable to use the latter, 
a 12-in. wall, laid up in lime mortar, will 
suffice for the ordinary four- or five-room 
house. 

Chimneys—The chimneys are almost 
entirely built of brick. The flue of the 
main chimney, to which two or more 
stoves are to be connected, should not be 
less than 8x8-in., while that on a lean-to 
addition, having usually only one stove, 
may be made with a 4x8-in. flue. The flue 
may be lined with either lime or cement 
mortar, preferably the latter, or the 
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joints may be struck with the point of a 
trowel; care should be taken to have the 
lining as smooth as possible. 

Fig. 9 shows the details of an ordinary 
chimney for the average three- to five- 
room house. Since they are comparative- 
ly light they are usually supported on the 
partitions about 6 ft. from the floor, thus 
effecting an economy of this much brick- 
work. The walls are commonly made 4 
in. thick, or the width of one brick, which 
provides ample stability although the effi- 
ciency of the chimney will be materially 
increased by having 8-in. walls. The chim- 
ney should be carried not less than 2 ft. 
above the building and topped off with 
some ornamental effect, the one shown 
being simple and appropriate for this type 
of building. 


CARPENTER WORK 


Before taking up the work of design- 
ing, the engineer should provide himself 
with a set of the standard rules for the 
grading and classification of lumber for 
the district in which he is located. These 
rules are issued by the Associated Bu- 
reau of Grades in pamphlet form and 
give detailed lists of defects admissible 
in the different grades of lumber, to- 
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With balloon-frame construction, the 
pieces are simply nailed together and the 
structure depends on the sheathing for 
its stability. This class of construction 
is the-one commonly used in most houses 
today and costs about one-half that of the 
braced frame. 

Siils—Where masonry foundations are 
provided for the sills, these need not be 
larger than 2x6 in. They should be given 
a half splice at the corners and other 
points where necessary and set in a mor- 
tar grouting, preferably of cement; the 
underside is sometimes given a coat of 
linseed oil to prevent the absorption of 
moisture from the foundation. The sills 
should be set back 1 in. from the outside 
face of the foundation, which brings the 
sheathing even with the face, and allows 
the siding to extend below the sill, mak- 
ing a weather-tight joint. 

Floor Joist—After the sills are placed 
the floor joist are next set, which for 
construction of this class, are placed 
even with the outside edge of the sill, 
as shown in Fig. 10. A better grade of 
construction is shown in Fig. 8, in which 
a boxed sill is used against which the 
joist butt. Since the floor joist are of 
rough lumber, the dimensions of which 
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gether with full-sized cross-sections of 
the various shapes and minimum dimen- 
sions. He should also have the catalog 
from some large factory which will give 
full-sized sections of different moldings, 
standard dimensions of doors and door 
frames, window sashes and frames, etc. 
By carefully following the catalog and 
specifying only stock shapes and sizes, 
an appreciable economy will be effected, 
since these details require considerable 
framing when of odd dimensions and 
can be bought much cheaper manufact- 
ured. 

Frame houses may be roughly divided 
into two classes, braced frame and 
balloon construction. Braced-frame 
construction is a relic of former times, 
when mortise-and-tenon joints were 
cheaper than those made with nails or 
bolts, because of the high cost of the 
latter, which were all hand made. In 
this construction all pieces are carefully 
fitted into place, important joints being 
secured with a mortise and tenon, making 
a well braced and very stable structure. 
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may vary one-half inch or more, they 
should be sized on the bottom side suffi- 
cient to bring the tops all to an even line. 
For the second floor joist a channel or 
groove should be cut in the under side 
to fit on the ribbon or ledger board. To 
eliminate the possibility of warping, the 
joist should be laid with the crown or 
convex side up, the superimposed load 
then tending to hold them to position. 
The size floor joist to be used cannot 
be determined from the usual tables given 
in the different architects’ pocketbooks, 
since these tables are computed only for 
the better class of houses. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Pocketbook (Kidder), complete tables are 
given for the maximum span of floor joist 
for loads of from 60 to 174 lb. per sq.ft. 
Most of these tables are computed for 
a maximum deflection of 1/30 in. per 
foot of span, an item not usually neces- 
sary to consider on this class of work. 
There is, however, in the same book a 
series of tables for the safe quiescent 
loads, uniformly distributed, which may 
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be used to advantage. In computing the 
permissible loads of a number of typical 
examples of this class of construction, 
it has been found the joist are designed 
for loads ranging from 38 to 50 lb. per 
sq.ft., according to the values given in 
these tables. Floors designed for a load 
of 38 lb. are commonly used and, aside 
from a pronounced deflection, appear to 
give satisfactory results. 

Flooring—The use of single floors is 
condoned only in the very cheapest class 
of construction, double floors, sometimes 
of the poorest grade, nearly always being 
used. An average floor for this class of 
building consists of sheathing for the 
rough flooring and 1x4-in. or 1x6-in. Nos, 
2 or 3 grade of flooring for the fin- 
ished. The rough flooring should in all 
cases be laid at an angle of 45 deg., with 
the floor joist and the finish at right 
angles to the joist. When both floors 
are laid in the same direction the un- 
equal shrinkage, due to the broader 
widths of the sheathing, will draw the 
finished floor apart. The rough flooring 
should be nailed at every joist with two 
8-d. nails, and the ‘finish blind nailed at 
each joist with a single 8-d. nail. 

Because of the loss due to the tongue 
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and groove and the difference in actual 
and trade dimensions, a certain percent- 
age must be added to the amount ordered 
above the real superficial area to be cov- 
ered. The usual practice is to add 50 
per cent. for 3-in. flooring, 33 per cent. 
for 4-in. and 20 per cent. for 6-inch. 
Studs—tn the better grade of buildings 
the studs rest directly on the sills and are 
nailed to the floor joist, giving strong con- 
struction. The methods shown in Figs. 
8 and 10, which are details of the houses 
described in my first article, are suffi- 
ciently strong for ordinary purposes, and 
more economical in materials and labor. 
In this method a floor plate is laid on 
the rough flooring, of the same section as 
the studs, which provides an even bear- 
ing for the latter as well as a nailer to 
which the studs are spiked. The studs 
should be of 2x4-in. and may be placed 
24 in. on centers except when the inter- 
iors are to be plastered, when they must 
be 16 in. on centers to provide for the 
accommodation of the lath. All doors 
and windows should have double studs 
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on the sides, and double bridging of the 
same section as the studs across the top, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

A good average hight for the rooms is 
9 ft., and to avoid waste in cutting, the 
studs should be ordered in 18-ft. lengths. 
Partitions are made the same as the 
walls with the exception that the sheath- 
ing is omitted, and at the intersection of 
the partitions in the four- and five-room 
houses a support for the chimney should 
be built, as shown in Fig. 9. On top of 
the studs is the wall plate, which con- 
sists of two pieces of the same section 
as the studs, the double plate being 
necessary for the purpose of splicing in 
order to have it practically continuous 
throughout. 


RAFTERS AND CEILING JOIST 


The rafters and ceiling joist for the 
average house may be of 2x4-in., placed 
24 in. on centers, except when it is neces- 
sary to provide for plastering they must 
be on 16-in. centers, as before mentioned. 
For a shingle roof the rafters should have 
a one-third pitch and be braced with 
struts, as shown in the elevation, Fig. 2, 
which is a cross-section of the four- and 
five-room houses shown in my first arti- 
cle on this subject. When heavy snow 
loads are liable to occur, the rafters on 
the lean-to addition should be 2x6 in., as 
they are often heavily loaded because 
‘of the light pitch. 

On the main roof the rafters may butt 
at the top on a ridge board or against 
each other, the latter being simpler and 
probably as good. At the toe the rafters 
should be notched sufficient to get a bear- 
ing the full width of the wall plate and 
the remainder extended out for the cor- 
nice. When the ceiling joist are also 
the floor joist for the second floor, and 
the interior finish is to be of plaster, as 
shown in Fig. 8, they must be propor- 
tioned to withstand a certain maximum 
deflection in order to provide against 
cracking the plaster. Under these con- 
ditions the joist should be designed ac- 
cording to the tables given in one of the 
standard works on the subject. 

Cornice—While anything elaborate for 
the cornice is not to be expected on work 
of this character, this detail should 
not necessarily be entirely neglected. 
The detail of the cornice shown 
in Fig. 10, which is the same as 
used on the three- and five-room houses 
shown in last week’s issue, is simple, 
economical and very appropriate for this 
class of work. The projection of the 
rafter, cut as before described, is boxed 
in with a 1x4-in. facia and a 1x12-in. 
plancher, as shown, and an appropriate 
frieze and bed mold added. 

A somewhat more elaborate cornice is 
shown in Fig. 8, which, with the excep- 
tion of the gutter, is the same as used 
on the superintendent’s house, shown in 
my first article. The details of con- 
struction are clearly shown, and while 
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this would not be appropriate for the av- 
erage miner’s house, it is a typical ex- 
ample of that used on houses of a better 
grade. Many different designs of cor- 
nice are possible, but the two here shown 
are good types for use under the condi- 
tions specified. 

Siding—tThe siding may consist of any- 
thing from common boards laid vertically 
with joints covered by some form of 2- 
in. or 3-in. battens, to a double covering, 
consisting of sheathing and one of the 
standard sidings. The former is used 
only on the very cheapest construction, 
while the latter is commonly applied to 
all well-built miners’ houses. 

The sheathing should in all cases be 
laid diagonally on the sides and nailed at 
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each stud with two 10-d nails, since it 
forms an important, if not the only brace 
for the structure as a whole. In figuring 
the quantities necessary when laid hori- 
zontal do not deduct for the openings, 
and when laid diagonally allow from % 
extra for 10-in. widths to ™% for 6-in. 
Considerable waste occurs which makes 
these allowances necessary. On the good 
grade of houses of this class one or two 
layers of a moderate-priced building pa- 
per should be laid on the sheathing to 
eliminate drafts from working through the 
cracks and joints. 

The finished siding is furnished in a 
number of different shapes and by using 
a miscellaneous assortment of the de- 
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Sign’s available a certain individuality is 
given the different houses. 

The sidings may be roughly divided 
into two classes, the lap siding and the 
drop siding. Lap or bevel siding is fur- 
nished in commercial lengths of about 16 
ft., with widths of from 4 to 6 in. and 
usually 3g in. thick on one edge and % 
in. on the other. This siding is the most 
expensive and requires more labor to lay, 
but is more durable, less liable to check 
or crack, is usually better seasoned, and 
dries quicker because of its thinness. It 
should be nailed only at the studs and 
with 2'%-in. cut nails, and since it can be 
given any lap required it is the most de- 
sirable for the better class houses. It is 
essential that it be gaged carefully in 
laying to insure its running even at the 
dcors and window frames. 

The different forms of drop siding have 
a uniform thickness of 1 in. except where 
chamfered and rabbeted on the top and 
bottom edges respectively, to fit the ad- 
joining lengths. They run in widths of 
from 4 in. to 8 in. and the trade names of 
some of the more popular designs are 
Drop siding, Channel and Novelty Rustic 
and Single and Double V-Rustic. Some of 
the cheaper grades are made in double 
widths, and have an imitation joint cut 
through the center. 

In figuring the amount of siding neces- 
sary, add 20 per cent. to the actual su- 
perficial area for drop siding, 50 per cent. 
for lap siding laid 4 in. to the weather and 
33 per cent. for the same.when laid 4% 
in. to the weather. 


ROOFING 


Shingle roofs are used almost exclu- 
sively for this class of houses because 
of their economy, permanency and ex- 
cellent results. Shingles are usually 16 
or 18 in. long and of random widths 
varying from 4 to 7 in.; they are also 
manufactured in lengths up to 24 and 27 
in. and widths of 14 and sometimes 16 
in. They are usually put up in 
bundles of 250, four bundles to the 
“thousand,” which is the trade term for 
the equivalent of one thousand shingles 
4 in. wide. 

Shingles may be laid on sheathing or 
shingle lath, the latter being preferable 
since it permits a certain amount of ven- 
tilation underneath, allowing the material 
to dry quicker, thus preventing decay. 
Shingle laths are generally 1% in. thick 
by 2 or 3 in. wide and are placed on from 
4- to 8-in. centers, according to what ex- 
posure is desired for the shingles. Com- 
mon shingles are laid with from 4- to 
6-in. exposure to the weather and, with 
the former, 1000 shingles will cover 100 
sq.ft. while with the latter the same num- 
ber will cover about 160 sq.ft. On a one- 
third pitch (8 in. rise to 12 in. run) the 
shingles should be laid 4 in. to the 
weather; on a one-half pitch, 4% to 4%" 
in., while for vertical walls they may be 
5 or 6 in. to the weather. 
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Interior Lining—tThe interior lining for 
the average miner’s house should be of 
some form of ceiling. While a plaster 
finish is given to the better-grade houses, 
the high first cost and the continual out- 
lay necessary for repairing makes the 
use of this lining very expensive for the 
ordinary house. 

The ceilings run in various shapes hav- 
ing a thickness of from 3 to 1 in. and 
widths of 4 and 6 in. A good average 
lining for miners’ houses is 5¢x4 in. 
beaded ceiling or 1x6 in., the latter 
being probably about as economical as 
the former since the rules in regards to 
the actual area to be covered to the ac- 
tual material required are the same as 
for the flooring. The excess required for 
the 1x6-in. would be about one-half that 
for the 54x4-in. and the labor would also 
be less. 

Ceiling is also manufactured finished 
on both sides, Double Beaded or Double- 
V as the case may be, for use where very 
thin partitions would not be objectional 
This construction is sometimes used for 
the partitions of miners’ houses of the 
cheaper class but is seldom applied to the 
better grade houses except in some minor 
position, such as a closet or pantry. 


Doors AND WINDOWS 


The doors commonly used in good con- 
struction of this class are 11% to 134 in. 
thick, from 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. to 2 
ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 in.; of No. 1 or 2 grade 
with a four- or five-panel design. A good 
average assortment of doors for the well 
built house would-be: 

Front door, of No. 1 grade, five panel, 
134 in. thick and 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 
inches. 

Rear door, of No. 2 grade, four panel, 
134 in. thick and 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 
inches. 

Interior doors of No. 2 grade, four 
panel, 1% or 1% in. thick and 2 ft. 6 
in. by 6 ft. 6 inches. 

Closet and pantry doors, of No. 2 
grade, four panel, 1% in. thick and 2 ft. 
A in. by 6 ft. 4 inches. 

These doors are all of standard dimen- 
sions, such as will be readily found in 
_ stock. 

A good average window for these 
houses is a two-sash, spring-bolt, plain- 
rail, 1%-in. thick, with 8 lights, 12x14 in. 
This is a fair-sized light and yet not so 
large as to be very expensive in replac- 
ing. If a better class of construction is 
desired, a balanced window with weight 
and pullies may be used instead of the 
spring bolt, in which case the sashes 
should be check rail instead of plain rail. 

The details of a simple window fram- 
ing for a check-rail spring-bolt window 
are shown in Figs. 4,5 and 6. When the 
windows and doors are of standard di- 
mensions the frames for them can be 
bought ready made much cheaper than 
framed on the ground and dimensions 
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and detailed drawings can be obtained 
from the manufacturers. 


MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS 


The detail for a shelter, similar to that 
used on the house shown in Fig. 7 of my 
previous article, is given in Fig. 7. The one 
shown in the illustration extends so low 
as to interfere with the screen door, 
which difficulty may be overcome by using 
the method shown in the detail draw- 
ing. This detail is one of the bungalow 
effects, and a certain judicious applica- 
tion of it in different ways will add much 
tc the appearance of the completed town. 

A detail of the method of supporting 
the chimney at the intersection of two 
partitions, as in the center of a four-room 
house is shown in Fig. 9. This method is 
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Fics. 9 AND 10. DETAILS 


sufficiently strong to carry chimneys 12 to 
16 ft. in hight, the maximum which these 
usually attain. 

Some steps are usually necessary at the 
entrances to the houses, and in laying 
these out a good rule is to make the rise 
between 7 and 734 in. and the run the 
difference between 17 or 18 in. and the 
rise in inches. This rule gives the actual 
tread, an allowance of from 1% to 134 
inches being made for the nosing, and the 
actual run consequently being this much 
less. 





If it is intended to use a briquet binder 
such as hard pitch or asphalt, be sure to 
see that there is a supply of superheated 
steam for the mixers or the binder will 
not liquify enough to spread thin over the 
coal and will consequently be wasted. 
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One Man for One Job 


Mining experts with experience in India 
tell how the “fone man one job” system 
is adhered to in that country. The man 
who fills steam coal will not fill slack. If 
he comes to a dike he stays off work un- 
til a stonecutter has pierced the dike 
and got to the coal again. The stonecut- 
ter remains idle until he gets another 
dike to cut. The man who drives gal- 
leries for the purpose of “‘winning out” 
places quickly will not work in ordinary 
places. A man working at the coal face 
will not put up a prop; that is the tim- 
berman’s job. If a stone falls, a coolie 
must be brought along to clear it away. 
A special man looks after the pump and 
he will neither repair it nor clean the 
suction pipe if it gets choked up. Robert 
F. Campbell tells how a fireman will fire 
a double-flued boiler, but not two sep- 
arate boilers with single furnaces, even 
though it took him only one hour to do 
his day’s work. Even at that he will only 
throw in the coal and draw out the ashes. 
The coal must be placed at his feet and 
the ashes taken away by a coolie. A 
winding engineman will not clean his en- 
gine, which is only fit work for a coolie. 
Every squad of men in a colliery is under 
a head man, who does no work, but must 
be paid a little for allowing his men to 
work. It would indeed appear that for 
the Indian miner the ordinary trades 
union would be an unecessary luxury; he 
is quite able to protect his own labor. 


Mining Wyoming Lignite 


In the vicinty of Hudson and Lander, 
Wyoming, is a coalfield which is rarely — 
heard of because of the larger coalfields 
in the United States and Canada, but it 
is nevertheless an important one, despite 
its isolation, since it serves a territory 
which would otherwise have difficulty in 
securing coal. 

The Hudson Coal Company and the 
Poposia Coal Company are the promin- 
ent operators in this field, and are under — 
the management of H. O. Barber, 
who is president of both companies. The 
Poposia Coal Company is a new organi- 
zation, and is just opening up a large 
mine which will eventually have a capa- 
city of about 1200 tons per day. 

The company is operating in a 12- 
ft. seam of high-grade lignite coal,. all 
of which is consumed by the railroad, 
towns, and farms of that territory. As 
their holdings are large, the mine is being 
made first-class in every particular, and 
designed for operating through a con- 
siderable period of years. The mechan- 
ical equipment, consisting of shaking 
screens, supports and a special device for 
raising the coal to the tipple, is being 
installed by the Ottumwa Box Car Loader 
Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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The Adrian Mine Explosion 


As was foreshadowed in last 
Hall, dealing with the 
explosion at the Adrian mine, the coro- 


week’s 
article by Mr. 


ner’s jury did not find it easy to come to 
‘a conclusion as to the cause of the acci- 
dent. 
many of them being men who were at 


Twenty witnesses were examined, 


work in the mine on the morning of the 
disaster. Some of them had worked in 
Adrian for years and testified that there 
was no gas in the mines. The inspectors 
made their examination, but had not com- 
pleted their report in time for submis- 
sion to the coroner’s. jury. 

A caving of one of the headings is 
supposed to have resulted in the fall of 
a trolley wire and it was thought that the 
short-circuit thus caused, ignited the dust 
naturally upraised in great volume by 
the violence of this same caving. On the 
other hand, two miners declared to the 
jury that there was no electricity in the 
wires shortly before the explosion; more- 
over, the falls now visible may be the 
result and not the cause of the disaster. 

An inspection of the mine shows that 
the wire is down over nearly all the af- 
fected district. There are large falls 
of rock in both back and main headings 
of the 13th Left. 
several loaded cars were lifted off the 
track and turned at varying angles. In 


In the main heading, 


the back heading, the cars were empty 
and the force of the explosion broke 
several of these to pieces. Some coke 
was formed at the face of the 13th Left. 
But the examination does not favor one 
point of origin rather than another, and 
deductions are hard to make from the 
indications. 

It seems as if the second Adrian ex- 
plosion is as mysterious as was the first 
which occurred in 1896. To all appear- 
ances, no one was present when the 
earlier accident took place, and no one 
was discovered to be missing after the 
event. So also in the recent disaster; 
there were no miners where the explo- 
sion initiated. 

If the accident was caused by explod- 
ing coaldust, the force of its action must 


have been considerably reduced by the 


presence of a large amount of sand 
strewn along the haulways as a result 
of the continuous sanding of the rails. 
This sand, covered with impalpable coal- 
dust, appeared to be in great quantity in 
the roadways, and conveyed the impres- 
sion that the entries were dusty enough 
to provide a rapid detonation, but ex- 
amination showed that the greater part of 
the dust was of an inert nature and 


therefore harmless. 


Sand Filling 
The Scranton Mine Cave Commission, 
in its final recommendations, advised that 
an engineer be appointed to direct con- 
tinuously whatever plans might be adopted 
This ad- 
vice should not be disregarded. Granting 


for the sustention of the city. 


that the engineers engaged by the com- 
mission made a practical and otherwise 
able report, fully justifying the reliance 
placed on them, yet necessarily there 
were some details to which they failed to 
give all the attention which would and 
should receive consideration from an en- 
the 
long course of his observation and 


gineer in continuous residence, in 


practice. 
Messrs. Conner and 
Griffith, showed among other things that 


The engineers, 


concrete was inadequate and impractic- 
able, and that culm would be unable to 
support the strata where the depth was 
They urged the use of sand— 
a materia! which is but little susceptible 
to compression or deformation and, there- 


excessive. 


fore, one which has a great supporting 
power. Unfortunately sand often exhib- 
its other properties. Where it is dry and 
no binder is present, it will run freely. 
Should a large crack or crevice occur 
near a sand pillar, the sand, if loose, 
would certainly flow into the breach and 
the surface of the ground would be dis- 
turbed, especially if such a failure caused 
a further breach in the measure or meas- 
ures above the collapsed sand _ pillar. 
Such a further break would be almost 
sure to occur. The experience in the 
Rand, where the waste sand of the cyan- 
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ide tailings is being used for filling, is 
that sand needs a great deal of con- 
straint, and the miners are said to be 
afraid of death from smothering, as a 
result of its sudden, unpresaged outflow- 
ing. 

There is another undesirable feature in 
loose arenaceous fillings; they are liable 
to be swept away by flowing waters. The 
heavy slag sand fillings in the neighbor- 
hood of Cleveland, Ohio, 
this fault clearly. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that definite 
should be sought as to the possibility of 
using various forms of cementing mater- 
ials. Light should also be thrown on 
their relative values and the best methods 
of depositing them. Experiments should 
be tried on the cementing effect of the 


have shown 


some information 


water seeping through the mine roof. 

Let it not be thought that this sugges- 
tion contemplates a strengthening of the 
artificial pillars by cementation, an ac- 
complishment which the report ably 
shows is impossible, but merely a pro- 
tection of them from sliding when dry, 
and spreading or eroding, when in the 
presence of excess of water. The filler and 
binder should be deposited in such man- 
ner that it merely fills the interstices 
in the sand and does not collect in local 
patches, causing undue shrinkage before 
the weight causes it to take its appropri- 
ate interstitial location. 

It is probable that eventually, the filler 
would be found to deform and squeeze 
into the spaces between the sand par- 
ticles, but this change in location would 
not take place till the surface had been 
severely affected by subsidence. Interest- 
ing indeed would be experiments on 
the nonferruginous sands of the buried 
Wyoming valley, unmixed or mixed 
with shales of highly ferruginous type, 
such as the Mauch Chunk shale or with 
the slightly iron-impregnated shales of 
the coal measures, the character of the 
iron oxide, of course, being as important 
as its quantitative presence. 

At the Myslowitz colliery, in Silesia, 
ferruginous sand, clay, rock, slag and 
other débris are used. They are mixed 
together with bricks, slate and earthy 
coal. To this is added hot furnace slag— 
run by launders to the mixing machinery. 
To quote William H. Storms: “It later 
becomes a solid mass which can only be 
broken by a hammer; this is quite in 
contrast with a sand filling that will run 


through a knothole at every opportunity.” 
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The only work regarding the cementa- 
tion of natural bodies of which we have 
any record is that of Logan W. Page, of 
the Federal Bureau of Roads. But his ex- 
peritnents were conducted with materials 
which were not under any pressure and 
these were not tested under similar 
conditions to those we are consider- 
The Federal 


well make cementation a sub- 


ing. Bureau of Mines 
might 
ject of its valuable research work. 
It is time that the United States con- 
tributed some thought and some examples 
in the development of a method, which 
was here originated, but which has re- 
ceived all its later perfecting and devel- 
opment in Germany, South Africa and 


Australia. 








First Aid Inevitable 


There have been severe strictures passed 
by busy critics on the dangers of in- 
competence in the rendering of first aid. 
Such critics would have us believe that 
aid by the layman may be more harmful 
than helpful. 

First aid is not new. It did not origi- 
nate in mining with Dr. M. J. Shields. 
It has not been increased in volume by 
the American Red Cross, but is as old as 
man. The only change arises from the 
fact that through the inestimable work of 
Major Lynch, Doctor Shields and the Red 
Cross, aided by a numberless body of cor- 
poration doctors, first-aid work has been 
organized, developed and improved, so 
that instead of being a positive detri- 
ment to the subject it is sure to be a 
help. 

Under the old régime, it was custo- 
mary to use for a styptic a wad of to- 
bacco which could not fail to be in- 
fected by all the impurities contained in 
the mouth of the person by whom it was 
prepared. The hot breath of a friend 
mollified the smart but infected the tis- 
sues of a wound. It was usual to tear 
off clothing adhering to a cut. Foul 
coverings were put on burns and abra- 
sions with resulting adherence and infec- 
tion. Whisky was given in excess to 
the injured, with distressing effect. Men 
were gathered up without bandaging; 
thus simple fractures became compound. 

First aid has been with us for gen- 
erations, and it is here to stay, whether 
the corporations assist or resist, whether 
the Red Cross direct or desist in the 
good work. The only question is whether 
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it will be effective or dangerous, whether 
it will injure and kill or help and save 
ies 
tic and self-sacrificing men have devoted 
their lives, with the most excellent re- 


This is a work to which enthusias- 


sults. 

But healthy criticism by the friends of 
first-aid work is needed. Those who most 
deplore the first aid of the previous cen- 
turies will be the first to condemn the 
continuance of its thoughtlessness in the 
new first-aid men, who, with all the in- 
struction so liberally meted out to them, 


occasionally drop back to the untutored 
practices of a past age. 


The Mine Foremen 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
section of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, during which mine safety 
was the principal topic of discussion, the 
impossibility of properly directing the 
non-Englsh speaking foreign element em- 
ployed in the mines today was discussed, 
together with the 
therefrom. During 


dangers accruing 
the discussion it 
was suggested that the mine foreman, be- 
ing in the minority, should be required to 
learn the different languages of the ma- 
jority. 

Should rule become ef- 
fective we wish to extend our sympathy 
to the foremen. As an example of the in- 
consistency of such a plan we may take 
the engineers, men who have been sub- 
jected to a rigid mental training over a 
period of a number of years, part of 
which training was in foreign languages, 
and how many of these men today can 
use them? While we appreciate the fact 
that the mine foremen are undoubtedly 
the pick of the employees and naturally 
have superior attainments, on the other 
hand their mental training has not been 
such as would make the acquirement of, 
say, even three or four languages an easy 
matter. 


such a 








The excellent illustration on the front 
cover of this issue shows shaft No. 2 of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal and 
Coke Company, located near Du Bois, 
Penn., between that town and Sykesville. 
This plant was built about 1903 and its 
workings extend to Du Bois No. 1, a shaft 
mine formerly opened and operated by 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Com- 
pany, but now owned by the same cor- 
poration as shaft No. 2. 
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After Dec. 15, 1911, all underground 
mine buildings in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania must be of fireproof construction. A 
fine of $500 for each violation is the pen- 
alty imposed for disregarding this law. 


The Hillside Coal Company of Avoca, 
Penn., is fighting a mine fire. An opencut 
is being put down to the bottom of the 
first vein, a distance of 50 ft. or more, in 
order, if possible, to head off the fire. The 
cost of the undertaking is placed at $25,- 
000. 


When installing an _ electric-haulage 
plant for a colliery of an output of 1000 
to 3000 tons per day, it is desirable, when 
transmitting the power over long dis- 
tances to install alternating-current ma- 
chines; a high potential then can be ob- 
tained and maintained, with only a slight 
loss, 


An English authority on coal mining 
says: “The desirability of quickly re- 
versible ventilation in case of need after 
an accident cannot be overestimated. 
When planning a ventilation system bear 
this in mind, as it may save much loss 
of life and time in case of fires or ex- 
plosions.” 


As an important factor in the solution 
of the smoke nuisance, use a fire box 
large enough to allow the flames to burn 
out before they strike a cool surface, 
when burning a coal rich with volatile 
gases. If the volatile matter passes eas- 
ily from the coal at a low temperature 
increase the size of the fire box or de- 
crease the rate of firing. 


When a mine car is built, the two 
horses on which it is constructed should 
be set perfectly level, otherwise the car 


will be in wind, and run on three wheels © 


and show a perverse tendency to leave 
the rails. Such a wind eventually works 
out in practice, but it takes several days 
during which the ill-constructed car is 
likely to cause much trouble. 


Experience has shown that connected 
workings, combined with large volume air 
currents, favor the spread of an explo- 
sion because of the large supply of oxy- 
gen and dust available. The safety of 
mines, whose gaseous nature demands a 
strong current, can be greatly enhanced 
by splitting the air and keeping the differ- 
ent splits as isolated as possible. 


Experiments made in France have 
shown that, with coal containing from 1 
to 6 per cent. of ash the dust from this 
same coal will contain 40 per cent. or 
over of ash. This increase is evidently 


due to the admixture of stone dust from 
the floors, walls, etc. With an ash percent- 
age of over forty it is difficult for coal 
dust to give rise to an explosion unless it 
is fired by a store of explosives or a 
powerful explosion of firedamp. 


A recent consular report from Peru 
states that American coal, although once 
popular there, no longer has any market 
whatever. Peru imports coal chiefly from 
Australia, although some briquets are 
brought in from Belgium and England. 
The limited explorations which have been 
made up to date would seem to indicate 
that Peru is undoubtedly rich in both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, but the 
amount at present mined is small due 
largely to a lack of transportation facili- 
ties. 


A direct-connected turbine pump and 
motor, at present in use at a Scottish col- 
liery, has a capacity of 24,000 gal. of 
water per hour against a head of 556 ft. 
The motor is connected to the pump by a 
flexible coupling, has a capacity of 110 
h.p. at 500 volts, direct current, and runs 
at a speed of 1850 r.p.m. The pump 
and motor are mounted on a strong cast- 
iron girder bedplate, so designed that all 
may be carried through comparatively 
small roads and otherwise readily handled 


_ underground. 


The Bolivian Director of Statistics re- 
ports that the coal seams in Bolivia are 
found embedded in a thick stratum of sand 
stone somewhat resembling the millstone- 
grit. The coal seams themselves are 
small, and although of fair calorific 
values, are associated with many impuri- 
ties. The soft nature. of the stratum in 
which they are found increases the cost 
of working since timbering on the Boliv- 
ian plateau is almost prohibitive in ex- 
pense, and all adits have to be lined with 
stone, Claims have been staked out on 
the outcrop for some four miles in length, 
but none are now being worked. 


An 8-h.p. “Otto” oil-burning mine loco- 
motive for underground work has the fol- 
lowing overall dimensions for a 2-ft. track 
gage. Length, 3 ft. 11 in. Width,2 ft.7™% in. 
Hight, 4 ft. 7in. The gearing is arranged to 
give two speeds, namely, 4 and 8 mi. per 
hour. At the slower speed, the locomotiveis 
capable of hauling a gross load of about 
23 tons, and at the higher speed, a load of 
about 9 tons on the level. The service 
weight of the locomotive is about 4 tons. 
The oil tank is large enough for a double 
shift of 16 hours. The fuel and water 
consumption is exceptionally low. For 
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fuel, crude or refined benzol, petrol, etc., 
may be used. 


The British pit pony, as a rule, is a 
Shetland, Welsh or Moorland pony, or 
else a little cart horse which is too small 
for the surface, but can be used in mines 
not suited to large horses. With these 
ponies—the Moor and the Welsh—you 
practically never see a case of glanders, 
and F. L. Somerset informed the Mines 
Commission that the spread of glanders 
depends largely on the system of water- 
ing. If the pony is watered from a bucket 
and the hostler has instructions not to use 
a bucket to a horse that is running at 
the nose from any cause whatever, or to 
keep that horse with his own bucket, there 
is not much likelihood of the disease 
spreading. > 

Early in the 18th century the mine 
light par excellence was a tallow dip set 
in a lump of wet clay. When gas tests 
were to be made the experienced miner 
surrounded the wick of this brilliant light 
with more clay. The “fireman” of those 
days, prototype of the modern fireboss, 
must have been a man of much nerve and 
little caution, as his duty was to rid the 
mine of gas by firing it. Clad in damp 
leather or sackcloth, duty compelled him 
to lie prone on the floor and light the 
gas suspended in the air above him. If 
he survived the explosion he returned to 
the surface and reported the mine safe. 
Another method of disposing of gas was 
the use of “eternal lamps,” kept burning 
continuously in gaseous mines to burn 
the gas as fast as it was generated. 


Recent consular reports show that dur- 
ing the year 1910, the output of coal in 
the United Kingdom was 264,417,588 long 
tons, an increase of 658,216 long tons 
over 1909. This came from 3253 mines, 
where 1,049,407 persons were employed. 
It is interesting to note that of this num- 
ber 6221 were women, and 72,094 were 
under 16 years of age. The total num- 
ber of deaths from accidents during 1910 
is the highest ever recorded, being 1775, 
or 169 deaths for every 100,000 people 
employed. The injured in accidents 
numbered 159,042, which amounts to 151 
out of every 1000 people employed or 
over 15 per cent. The annual output of 
coal per worker has also been estimated 
as follows for various countries: United 
States, 500 to 600 tons; Great Britain, 
250 to 290 tons; Germany, 250 tons; 
France, 200 tons; Belgium, 170 tons; 
Australia, 490 tons; Canada, 425 tons; 
Japan, 120 tons. 
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Opening a Colliery 


In your issue of Oct. 28, p. 92, you 
answer a question, “Opening a Colliery.” 
Allow me to suggest another way to open 
this colliery under the conditions named. 
I would sink the main-haulage slope in 
the Buck-Mountain vein instead of in the 
Mammoth, for the following reasons: The 
Buck-Mountain is an underlying vein 
and the upper or overlying veins could 
then be mined and robbed without injur- 
ing the lowest seam. Also .the Buck- 
Mountain vein has the least pitch, and if 
it is found to be more advantageous the 
cars could be hoisted to the surface in 
this vein, with less danger of the coal 
falling off while hoisting. 

A tunnel should be driven from the 
bottom of the slope in the Buck-Mountain 
to the Mammoth and this vein, the Mam- 
moth, worked first. As these workings 
advance the Skidmore vein should be de- 
veloped and then the Buck-Mountain. 
This would give a more equalized cost 
than to work the Mammoth vein alone. 
The pumping station should be located in 
the Buck-Mountain vein, as no coal would 
then have to be reserved to protect it. I 
would locate the fan on the Buck-Moun- 
tain vein and drive a main air-tunnel 
from the Buck-Mountain vein to the 
Mammoth and take splits off each of 
those veins. I would use a blowing fan 
and drive openings in each vein to the 
surface for return air courses. This ar- 
rangement would be more economical, as 
it would not be necessary to maintain 
long return airways. 

There are numerous reasons in my 
opinion why this plan is preferable, but 
I would be pleased to have some other 
subscribers give their views on the ques- 
tion, or I shall be pleased to have you 
criticize my plan. 

A SUBSCRIBER 

Mount Carmel, Penn., Nov. 6, 1911 


[We are glad to receive these valuable 
comments from our correspondent. There 
may be some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the best method to be adopted 
in opening a colliery on these seams; but 
our correspondent’s points are well taken. 
They are particularly applicable in case 
the parting between the seams is of in- 
sufficient strength to maintain a safe and 
economical condition of the main-haulage 
slope. In any case, mining should com- 
mence and advance more rapidly in the 
upper seams, the workings in the under- 
lying seams following some yards behind 
those above. It is also necessary to pro- 
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vide ample protection for all slopes and 
air courses by leaving sufficient slope 
pillars in each seam. These slopes and 
pillars must lie vertically under each 
other in the several seams.—EDITOR. | 





Surface Evidence of a Dip 

On the development of a drift open- 
ing in central Pennsylvania, in the low- 
er Freeport bed, I noted on the surface 
that two spring runs descended the hill, 
crossing its contours at right angles. 


Crop of Upper 
- Freeport 


P| % “Crop of Lower 


Freeport 
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Two RUNS ISSUE WHERE CROPS AND DIP 
Cross 


One came obviously from the crop of 
the lower Freeport at A, another from 
the crop of the upper at B. The 
natural assumption was, granting that 
both measures were similarly folded, that 
a dip or valline extended in the lower 
Freeport from A to B, and for some dis- 
tance beyond. This dip was found when 
the drift was opened. The presumption 
that:a dip ran from A to B was very 
clear, owing to the short distance be- 
tween the runs, but with caution the 
method might be extended with advan- 
tage to greater distances, especially 
where the roof of the lower measure is 
heavily eroded and the upper measure 
does not crop near it. 


Pittsburg, Penn. ERAGE: 








Records for Mine Output 

What is probably a Yorkshire record in 
coal mining, if not a world’s record, has 
been achieved at the Hickleton Main Col- 
liery. Recently the tonnage raised dur- 
ing six days reached a total of 26,986 
tons, from a seam which is known as 
the Barnsley bed. Another record for the 
week ending Oct. 24’is 25,572 tons from 
the Crown Farm Pit of the Bolsover 
Colliery Company. This amount was 
mined in the time of five days and a half, 
each of 7 hours and 5 min. duration, 
only one shift per day being worked. It 
is said that this latter mine holds the 
world’s record for a day’s output, which 
is 4678 tons of coal. 


Wigan, Eng. T. J. HEILMAN. 


_Tespective inside faces. 
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A Homemade Concrete 
‘Timber 


On an unusually broad parting, or in 
an exceptionally bad piece of ground, oc- 
casions frequently arise where a tim- 
ber of more than ordinary strength be- 
comes necessary. To meet such an 
emergency the foreman makes a special 
order for large-dimension stuff, uses a 
built-up girder (made of a number of 
boards nailed together) or falls back on 
that old standby, the T-rail, with its no- 
toriously uneconomical section. 

While no data in regards to costs are 
available, it is believed that the method 
here described will not exceed these 
rather expensive subterfuges in cost, 
and there can be no question as to its 
superiority. 

The method of construction is clearly 
shown in the accompanying figure, which 
is a cross-section through the beam and 
form. The beam here described is 10 
in. deep, 6 in. wide and has a 2-in. web; 
all dimensions can be easily changed to 
suit conditions, the ones here shown no 
doubt being smaller than would be used 
in practice. As will be noted in the 
drawing, the form is simply two 2x10 
in. boards, with a 2x6 nailed on their 
The 2x10’s are 
spiked to the floor on edge, at the re- 
quired distance apart, and for the sake of 
additional rigidity, backed with blocks, 
should this prove necessary. 
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SECTION CONCRETE I-BEAM 
By the use of reinforcement the 


strength of the beam can be appreciably 
increased. Thus in the section shown, 
two ™%-in. rods are used, which at the 
ends of the beam should be near the top 
of the section as shown at A, and gradu- 
ally lower, until at the middle, they are 
near the bottom. 

The concrete should be a good rich 
mixture of about 1:2:4 and not to ex- 
ceed 1: 3:5, and made soft to insure its 
running well. The large aggregate should 
be sized to pass a 1-in. ring and for 
beams smaller than this it may prove 
desirable to decrease this even more. 
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The size’and shape of the beam can, of 
course, be varied to suit the requirements 
of the case, but it should be remembered 
that the strength varies (approximately) 
directly as the square of the depth. Thus 
the comparative strength of an 8-in. and 
a 10-in. beam would be 64:100, or the 8- 
in. only about three-fifths as strong as the 
10-inch. 

Better results will be obtained by 
rounding the corners slightly and fill- 
ing in angles with small shapes. A 
more nearly true I-beam is thus obtained, 
and sharp corners, which are easily 
broken, thus éliminated. 


New York. js \eo4 Whey 








Boiler Fuel Larry for a Mine 
Boiler Plant 


Few coal-mine tipples are now built 
without making special provision for tak- 
ing slack coal directly from the tipple 
into the mine boiler plant. The usual 
method is to install a small scraper con- 
veyer, which runs while the screens are 
Tunning and receives coal through a 
small opening in the flat screen. This 
makes a simple and inexpensive appar- 
atus, 
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supply is now brought by it to the boil- 
ers in an hour each day. The team and 
driver have been taken from this work, 
and the tipple boss finds time enough 
to handle the electric larry in addition 
to his other duties. 

An amusing controversy arose as to 
why the larry developed a greater draw- 
bar pull when running in one direction 
than when running in the other. Of 
course, it is obvious, after consideration, 
that since the motor is mounted on only 
one pair of wheels, when it is running in 
one direction’and pushing the larry, the 
tendency of the downward thrust of the 
draw-bar is to force the motor wheels 
against the track, thus giving a great- 
er tractive force, while when running in 
the other direction, and pulling the larry, 
this condition does not obtain. 

BENEDICT SHUBART. 

Denver, Colo. 


Fan Doors 


The explosion door on a fan should not 
be too readily opened. There is no use 
in designing it so that it will open for a 
pressure measured by a few inches of 
water gage, less than five or six, for in- 





SipE DuMP LARRY FOR BOILER FUEL, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR 


However, sometimes the power house 
is situated so far from the tipple that it 
is not possible to use a conveyer. At 
the plant of the Central Coal and Coke 
Company, at Sweetwater, Wyo., the boil- 
er house is about 400 ft. from the tipple 
-and the lay of the ground is such that 
a conveyer could not be installed. For 
many years coal was hauled by team up 
a 5 or 6 per cent. dirt road. Inasmuch 
as this plant furnishes power to 
several mines and is consequently of con- 
siderable size, it was necessary to employ 
a team and a man six days a week to 
supply sufficient fuel. 

Having on hand some old electric-lo- 
comotive motors, the superintendent built 
a side-dump larry car, capable of carry- 
ing about eight tons of slack, and coupled 
it through a draw bar to one of these 
motors, still mounted on the same wheels 
and axle formerly used in the locomotive. 

This rig, shown in the illustration, has 
given satisfactory service, and the coal 


stance. A well built fan will not break, 
especially if run at a high speed at such a 
low water gage. A door which opens too 
easily is apt to be wrenched off its hinges, 
if exposed to a pressure greater than it is 
designed to oppose. It is better to use a 
door than to house the downcast with a 
wood or weak concrete roof without a 
door. The resistance of such a roof to 
pressure is indeterminate; besides, such 
a covering takes too long to replace by 
boards. Nevertheless it does seem well to 
arrange the whole covering of the down- 
cast so that a particularly violent explo- 
sion will find nothing really solid to op- 
pose its escape in all directions except the 
fan itself. There has been a disposition to 
design fan doors and fan-release housings 
with certain types of explosion in view. 
It is true that in some places explosions 
are usually made more violent by rea- 
son of the presence of coal dust. It is 
quite possible that with the care which 
is now being taken to prevent unsafe coal- 
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dust accumulations, explosions may be, 
in those localities, less violent in the 
future, and it may be well to consider the 
question as to whether it would not be 
better to provide fan doors rather than 
such housings as would only open as a 
result of a more violent explosion. | 
Birmingham, Ala. |; mE 


Byproducts of Coke 


It would be impossible to estimate even 
approximately the waste incident to 
mining and using coal in its various 
forms. Every year, however, we are mak- 
ing some progress toward more economy 
and some day we will perhaps be realiz- 
ing greater profit from what is now go- 
ing to waste than we have obtained in 
the past from the coal product itself. 

Different phases of the industry will 
be worked upon and developed on a 
more scientific basis. One of these that 
has already received attention is the sav- 
ing of byproducts in coke manufacture. 

It is pointed out that hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of what may in the 
future prove valuable byproducts have 
been wasted in the past by American 
people and that in this respect the United 
States is far behind Germany and other 
foreign countries in adopting the econo- 
mies resulting from the coking of coal in 
byproduct ovens. 

The first ovens of the byproduct type 
in the United States were built in 1893 
at Syracuse, N. Y. In 1910 there 
were 4078 byproduct coke ovens, and all 
of them were in active operation. The 
greater part of these have been developed, 
during the past few years. In _ fact, 
the greatest activity seems to have been 
during 1909 and 1910. 


VALUE AND AMOUNT OF BYPRODUCTS 


The production of coke in byproduct 
evens during 1910 amounted to 7,138,734 
tons, which was about 12.17 per cent. of 
the total production. 

The total value of the byproducts ob- 
tained from the manufacture of coke in 
retort ovens in 1910 was $8,479,555, or 
a little more than one-third of the value 
of coke produced. This is the thing the 
industry needs to keep its eye on, the 
value of the byproduct and the possi- 
bility of making it nearly, if not equal 
to the original product. 

It may develop in the course of a few 
years that we will have in the byproducts 
of the coal industry a somewhat parallel 
case with that of the cotton seed, the 
byproduct of the cotton fields in the 
South. There was a time when cotton 
seed was a burden to both the planter 
and the ginner and was an expensive 
product to dispose of. Today it is the 
basis of a large industry and really gets 
more attention than the cotton product it- 
self. 


Louisville, Ky. Cok 
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Fan Ventilation 

Ques.—If a mine fan 12 ft. in diameter 
has an equivalent orifice of 30 sq.ft., and 
the orifice of the mine is 19 sq.ft.; what 
is the manometrical efficiency of the fan? 
What quantity of air will this fan de- 
liver under the conditions given? 

lel ui, Ae 

Puritan, Penn. 

Ans.—By manometrical efficiency is 
meant the percentage of useful effect 
(pressure) produced by the action of the 
fan; in other words, the ratio of the mine 
pressure in the fan-drift, to the total 
theoretical pressure developed in the fan. 
When the orifices of the mine and the 
fan are both given, as in this case, mine 
orifice — 19 sq.ft., and fan orifice = 30 
sq.ft., the manometrical efficiency K is 
best calculated as follows: 

30° 
~ 302 + 192 
Also, from the same data, knowing the 
diameter (12 ft.) and the speed of the 
fan (90 r.p.m.), the quantity of air the 
fan will deliver is found thus, 

Og oe 
V Bo 419° 
OR 250: S50 cui peradlui 


The mine gage, in this case, is 


ip = 1.022 + inches. 


<X 00 ==7.7 9727. 








O= 2.016 KI2eXn00; 


50,550 





= (0.00038 ©°:5 


Storage Of Bituminous Coal 

Kindly give me references concern- 
ing the storage of bituminous coal. I 
desire to know what conditions of coal 
and storage may result in spontaneous 
combustion occurring in the coal, and 
how this may be avoided; also, how to 
handle a fire started in a large quantity 
of stored coal. I shall be glad to see 
such matters treated in your columns, 
giving examples of current practice and 
the difficulties met. 

HDS EASTON: 

Lexington, Ky. 

The subject of the storage of coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, has been 
growing rapidly in importance during the 
past few years of increasing industrial 
activities supplemented by labor troubles 
that have necessitated the maintenance of 
large supplies of fuel by the govern- 
ment, transportation companies, manu- 
facturers and all consumers of coal. 

The storage of anthracite coal is 
mostly a question of ‘the economical 
handling of the coal, as with ordinary 
precaution and care there is little fear of 
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spontaneous combustion taking place, ex- 
cept where the coal contains much sul- 
phur and is stored in damp or poorly 
ventilated quarters. 

Bituminous coal, on the other hand, 
gives much trouble in storage, as it fires 
readily from spontaneous combustion; 
and, not only this, but the coal slacks 
or breaks up and there is a large loss 
on this account and owing also to the 
evaporation of the water contained in 
the coal. 

The best reference, to our knowledge, 
is to be found in Bulletin No. 46, pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois, De- 
cember 19, 1910, entitled, “The Spon- 
taneous Combustion Of Coal,” and giv- 
ing the results of the investigations made 
along this line by the staff of the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity. The bulletin recites the experi- 
ence of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company in the storage of run-of- 
mine coal from mines of the Springfield 
district, Illinois. ‘ 

The Illinois coal, in common with all 
the coals of the central valley, contains 
a high percentage of moisture which 
averages from 12 to 15 per cent. and a 
relatively large amount of oxygen com- 
bined as part of the organic matter of 
the coal. The evaporation of this mois- 
ture, together with the natural structure 
and cleavage of these coals, causes them 
to slack readily when exposed to air. 
This action constantly exposes fresh sur- 
faces to the action of the air and in- 
creases the absorption of oxygen, which 
leads to oxidation, the generation of 
heat, and finally spontaneous combus- 
tion. The high percentage of volatile 
matter, which is the chief characteristic 
of bituminous coal, makes it susceptible 
to spontaneous ignition where anthracite 
coal, of greater density and containing 
less volatile matter and a high percentage 
of fixed carbon would not be affected. 

When necessary to store bituminous 
coal, it should be carefully piled to avoid 
unnecessary breakage of the coal. The 
piles should not exceed 6 feet in hight 
and should be protected from rain and 
snow by anopen shed. The ground should 
be well drained or there should be a ce- 
ment floor. The piles may be of any de- 
sired length, but the width should not ex- 
ceed four times the hight of the pile. 

The Western Electric Company, in 
1902, experimented on the storage of 
Illinois coal in large quantities under 
water, at their Polk-Street plant. The 
results of this trial were so satisfactory 
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that the same company, later, built a 
large storage pit of concrete, at their 
new Hawthorne plant. This pit was in 
three sections, 15 feet deep, and cover- 
ing an area of nearly an acre; its 
capacity was 10,000 tons of coal, which 
could be all covered with water. The 
sections were crossed by three tracks 
supported on concrete arches and a 
track on each side, making five tracks 
in all from which coal could be unloaded 
or loaded. The reloading of the coal 
from the pit was accomplished by a 
crane mounted on a truck and provided 
with a huge grab-bucket. 

Coal thus stored under water does not 
require to undergo any drying process. 
The loss in calorific power or heat value, 
after being stored twelve months under 
water, has been found, in certain cases, 
to be less than 3 per cent.; while the 
same loss in the case of such coal 
stored in the open air would range from 
10 to 15 and at times reach 20 per cent. 
A description of the Coal-Storage Under 
Water, at Hawthorne, Illinois, is found 
in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouR- 
NAL, March 23, 1907, page 576. 








The Oxidation of Coal 


Does coal absorb oxygen from the air, 
at all temperatures, and what is the effect 
on the coal? In other words, does oxida- 
tion always take place in the coal, or is 
the oxygen simply absorbed and held in 
the pores of the coal in the same manner 
as the coal absorbs and holds moisture ? 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


This question has been the subject of 
recent investigation by the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana, and some interesting 
and important conclusions may be found 
in Bulletin No. 46 of the University of 
Illinois, page 50. 

In answer to the above questions, it 
may be stated, on this authority, that there 
appear to be two classes of oxidation 
that may take place in bituminous 
coals of the Illinois type, which con- 
tain a comparatively high percentage of 
moisture, generally above 10 per cent.; 
and are likewise rich in oxygen combined 
as part of the organic matter of the coal. 
The initial oxidation, which is not des- 
tructive to the coal and produces no car- 
bon dioxide, but rather a change in cer- 
tain unsaturated compounds of the coal, 
takes place continuously at temperatures 
below, say 300 deg. F. At about this 
point destructive oxidation begins with 
the production of carbon dioxide. 
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reparing for Firebosses,Mine Foremen, 


and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully 
Answered And Fully Explained 





Interesting Questions 
SPLITTING THE AIR CURRENT 


Ques.—What method of ventilation les- 
sens the danger of an explosion and, at 
the same time, reduces friction? 

Ans.—Splitting the air current in a 
mine provides purer air at the face of 
each district or section of the mine. The 
gases generated in each district are car- 
ried at once into the main-return airway 
by which they are conducted out of the 
mine. In this method of ventilation, the 
chances of ignition of gas are reduced to 
a minimum, as far as the circulation is 
concerned. Moreover, should gas be 
ignited, causing a slight explosion, the 
trouble will usually be confined to the 
single district in which it occurred. When 
the main air current in a mine is divided 
into two or more separate splits or cur- 
rents the velocity of the air sweeping the 
working face is much reduced. This not 
only reduces the friction of the air cur- 
rent, but exposes the workmen often to 
less discomfort, arising from too strong 
a wind, and reduces the danger of the 


flame of the lamps being blown through 


the gauze. 


RELATIVE DIAMETER AND LENGTH OF 
Post TIMBER 


Ques.—Is there any rule that will ap- 
ply, in general, to post timber in mines, 
by which the proper diameter of a post 
may be determined for any given length? 

Ans.—The practical question relating 
to size of posts, in mine timbering, is to 
determine the minimum diameter, or 
diameter of small end of a post, such 
that the post will have equal tendency to 
crush or bend. It is evident that a long, 
slim post may bend before the pressure 
exerted is sufficient to crush the fibers. 
On the other hand, a short, thick post will 
probably crush under a weight that is in- 
sufficient to cause bending. It can be 
shown that, for practically all kinds of 
mine timber, the tendencies to crushing 
and bending are about equal when the 
ratio of the diameter of the small end of 
the post to its length is 1:12. This gives 
the following practical 

Rule: To secure the greatest efficiency 
and economy, in post timbering, make the 
smallest diameter of the post, in inches, 
equal to its length, in feet.. Thus, the 
least diameter of a 6-foot post should be 
about 6 inches; that of,an 8-foot post, 8 
inches, etc. 

This rule assumes a good and uniform 
quality of timber, free from knots that 


would seriously impair the strength of 
the timber. The ends of the post are 
also assumed to be squared. Due allow- 
ance should be made where the timber 
does not fulfill these conditions. 


Glen Jean, W. Va., 
Examination 
Proper USE OF EXPLOSIVES 


Ques. J—(a) What does the law re- 
quire with regard to the use of explo- 
sives in mines? (b) What dangers are 
likely to arise from the use of explo- 
sives in blasting coal or rock in mines, 
and what precautions should be used to 
minimize those dangers ? 

Ans.—(a) The precautions to be incor- 
porated in the mine rules and to be 
rigidly enforced are: 

(1). Take no more powder into the 
mine than is required for the work of 
one shift, and what is taken in must be in 
5-lb. canisters. 

(2). Use clay for tamping, or stem- 
ming. 

(3). The powder, in any hole, should 
not occupy more than one-third of the 
length of the hole. 

(4). All coal should be undermined 
before blasting. 

(5). When making a cartridge the 
miner should put his lamp at a distance 
of at least 5 ft. from the powder. 

(6). In tamping a hole, a copper-tip- 
ped tamping bar and a copper needle 
should be used. 

(7). No more than one blast should 
be fired at one time, and the miner must 
give warning to the other workmen when 
he is ready to shoot. 

(&). The miner must wait until the 
smoke from a blast has cleared out of 








his place before returning to work 
therein. 
(9). Blasting is strictly prohibited in 


a place where gas may be detected by an 
approved safety lamp. 

(10). All dry and dusty places must 
be thoroughly watered for a distance of 
60 ft. from the face before blasting is 
permitted. 

(b) Careless handling of explosives, 
using slack coal instead of clay for tamp- 
ing, putting in too large a charge of pow- 
der, and shooting from the solid any of 


these may be the initial cause of 
an explosion of either local or gen- 
eral character. Then there is the 


possibility of the premature explosion of 
the charge, either when the cartridge is 
being made or when it is being tamped. 


Accidents sometimes happen to men who 
walk up to blasts without having been 
warned, and when more than one 
shot is fired at a time, the miner is likely 
to be mistaken as to the number that ex- 
plode and be injured or killed instantly by 
a delayed blast. The practice of firing 
more than one shot at a time is not ap- 
proved in this State. 

Again, a blast at the face of a roori 
may knock out posts and weaken a dan- 
gerous top. 

Blasting in the presence of explosivs 
gas, or in a place that is dry and dusty, 
is a dangerous practice. 

If too large a charge of powder i» 
used, if the hole is loosely tamped or 
stemmed with fine slack, or if a blast 
is fired in an improperly placed hole, 
there may result an explosion of the 
fine coal dust suspended in the mine air. 
In such cases, the flame from the shot 
extends into the mine atmosphere and 
heats the suspended particles of coal dust 
to incandescence. These particles trans- 
mit heat to others, which also ignite, and 
all cf them evolve gas that is inflam- 
mable. 

The following precautions are sug- 
gested as supplemental to those men- 
tioned above. The shooting of the center 
shot first, following it by shots near the 
rib, is to be preferred. There is plenty 
of opportunity for a center shot to do 
its work with a maximum of certainty. 
When the center coal is broken down, the 
two side shots (being loose below in the 
undercutting and loose on one side where 
the center coal has been shot out) shoot 
easily. Thus there are no hard shots to 
make. In some cases vertical shearing, 
usually by machine, is used as a supple- 
ment to undercutting, thus heavy blast- 
ing is rendered unnecessary. With the 
adoption of any of these methods there 
is less danger of dust ignition from 
heavy shooting. 

The use of a copper needle and a cop- 
per-tipped tamping bar is to be strongly 
urged and is demanded by law. When a 
needle is of iron it is liable to strike fire 
as the hgle is tamped. It must be re- 
membered that the needle may move 
in the auger hole if the hole is not drilled 
perfectly true, and its point may be in 
contact with an “iron” ball or nodule. 
On being suddenly jerked by the action 
of the tamping bar, the needle may 
“strike fire.” Similarly, as the tamping 
bar moves forward it may strike an offset 
in the hole and sparks may be generated, 
which will ignite the powder prematurely. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 


Communities 
Bye Gam cp eeny, 


The Donahoe Coke Company has taken 
up a comprehensive scheme of welfare 
work at its mines in Crabtree, Westmore- 
land county, Penn., included in which is a 
method for reducing the excessive con- 
sumption of liquor. To show, however, 
that the company’s improvements are not 
merely attempts to control the indulg- 
ences of their employees I quote C. Rae 
King, the superintendent of the mines 
and the originator of the Greenwald Wel- 
fare Plan. 


C. RAE KING ON WELFARE WORK 


He says, “When four- to six- 
roomed cottages can be built for about 
the same price per room as the standard 
eight-room, two-decker-double-red-paint- 
ed houses, there is no excuse for the 
tenement-like conditions that exist in the 
average mining town.” Mr. King adds, 
“Get a good class of men and at the 
time you employ them make a record of 
their nationality, whether married or sin- 
gle, their citizenship, religious faith, oc- 
cupation in the old country and America. 
Supplement this with a similar census of 
old employees, including also the number 
of boarders in each house and you will 
have a valuable record when it comes 
to carrying out a definite welfare plan.” 
To quote further, “Provide employees 
and their families with warm, single 
houses, encourage them to fix up and 
clean up, furnish fruit trees and flowers 
for the yards and control the drink traffic 
and you will not only assist in develop- 
ing the character of the young Ameri- 
cans to-be, but you will secure a great 
increase in the efficiency of your human 
machinery with consequent financial sav- 
ing to the industry and in part liquidate 
the obligation you owe to your fellow 
man and your God.” 

From these statements of Mr. King it 
is noticeable that while he is dealing 
with the liquor problem from the econ- 
omic standpoint he is, nevertheless, 
prompted by motives deeper and nobler 
than those of the mercenary schemer and 
this will hold true in the cases of all in- 
dividuals or industries that successfully 
cope with the problem. 

However, the more unique feature of 
the welfare work of the Donahoe Coke 





*Secretary, Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Notr—tThis is the fifth article discussing 
the above subject. 
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Company is its Greenwald Welfare Com- 
mittee with its activities in reducing the 
disposition to indulge in liquor drinking 
and inebriety. The purposes and aims 
of this committee as set forth in its code 
of rules are given below. 


GREENWALD WELFARE COMMITTEE— 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


First. The objects of the Greenwald 
Welfare Committee are to control and 
minimize the distribution of intoxicating 
liquors among the workmen of the Dono- 
hoe mines; to aid and assist the needy 
and unfortunate; and to bring about such 
improvements in the living conditions 
and general welfare of the community as 
will appeal to the better class of foreign 
workmen. 





DONAHOE COKE COMPANY MACHINE SHOP, 
SHOWING CHARTS THAT ARE PosTED 
WEEKLY 


In order to secure the greatest results 
in the shortest possible time, the Com- 
mittee asks that all workmen who desire 
to make this a clean and law-abiding 
community in which they can perman- 
ently settle and rear their families, co- 
operate and assist in the removal of the 
antagonistic and undesirable citizens and 
workmen. 

Second. The officers shall consist of a 
president, secretary, treasurer and peace 
officer, and shall be appointed by the su- 
perintendent of the Donohoe Coke Com- 
pany and shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the superintendent. The of- 
fices of secretary and treasurer may be 
held by one person. 

Third. Only one agent of the various 
breweries and distilleries hereinafter 
named shall be permitted to solicit orders 
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for beer or whisky upon and about the 
lands of the Donohoe Coke Company. 

Fourth. The said beer and whisky 
agent shall pay over to the treasurer of 
the Welfare Committee, for the use of 
the committee, all moneys and compen- 
sation received by him for his services in 
the soliciting and sale of beer or whisky 
in excess of the sum of per week, 
and all such sums so paid as aforesaid 
shall be devoted to charity work, in ac- 
cordance with the objects of this com- 
mittee: : 

Fifth. Each week a statement will be 
posted showing in detail the placements 
of beer and whisky for that week and 
the amount of money turned into the 
treasury by the agent; the books of the 
committee shall at all times be open for 
the inspection of the public and officers 
and workmen of the Coke company; and 
semi-annually a statement will be posted 
showing the distribution of charity funds. 

Sixth. The agent shall explain fully 
to the workmen the intent and purpose 
of this movement; he shall comply in 
every respect with all laws and court 
rulings as to the sale of beer and whisky. 

Seventh. The value of an agent will 
be determined by the extent to which he 
is able to reduce the consumption of 
liquors and beer without causing dis- 
satisfaction among the workmen. He 
shall show no favors to any particular 
company for whom he acts as agent; and 
a reward of $25 is offered for satisfact- 
ory proof of the agent’s having wilfully 
favored any brewery or distillery, which 
$25 shall be paid by the agent. 

Eighth. Unless otherwise directed by 
the secretary of the committee, the agent 
is to solicit orders only on Tuesday morn- 
ing of each week and to deliver on Sat- 
urday of each week, unless holidays or 
election days disturb this arrangement, 
in which case the agent shall call the 
same to the attention of the secretary in 
ample time for other plans to be made. 

Ninth. The agent is to report and 
transact all business, relative to orders, 
with the secretary no later than Wednes- 
day morning of each week. 

Tenth. The agent shall gather up emp- 
ties on Monday of each week, and he 
shall be responsible for each and every 
keg or case lost; in the event he reports 
the party losing the same, the president 
of the committee will assist in recoveries. 

Eleventh. A copy of all orders shall 
be left by the agent with the secretary. 

Twelfth. Until further advised the - 
agent is to solicit as follows: 
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Red whisky, $2.25, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4; 
bottled in bond, $1.25 per quart. White 
whisky, $2.50, $3 per gal. Wines, etc., 
$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $4. Rum, agin, 
brandy, et al., $2.50, $3, $3.50 per gal. 
Can sell as small a quantity as quarts. 

MESS ee ) Distillery: Can 
sell no less than gallon lots. Prices: 


$2, $2.25, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 per gal- 


lon. 

Thirteen. The said agent shall act as 
such for the following breweries only: 
), -)s 

Fourteenth. Brewers, distillers and 
other persons interested may send a repre- 
sentative around at any time with the agent 
while he is taking orders, to ascertain if 
any influence is being exerted by the 
agent to cause workmen to buy beer or 
liquor from any particular company. 

Fifteenth. No more than five kegs of 
beer shall be delivered to any one house 
in one week unless the occupant of said 
house obtains an order from the super- 
intendent’s office for more; and the agent 
shall report anyone loaning or: giving 
kegs of beer to another. 

Sixteenth. Before transacting any 
business the agent shall be registered in 
the clerk of court’s office of Westmore- 
land county, as the agent of the breweries 
and distilleries by which he is employed, 
stating the particular territory in which 
he works, as required by the rule of 
court. 


Seventeenth. Said agent shall act as: 


the bona fide agent of the breweries and 
distilleries employing him; he shall not 
buy the liquors from the breweries or 
distilleries and then sell to the customers; 
the goods must be set apart for the pur- 
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chaser at the brewery or distillery; the 
agent shall invariably take the order from 
the customer in writing and at the time 
of taking the order he shall inquire of the 
customer what brewing or distilling com- 
pany said customer desires to purchase 
from, and the agent shall take the writ- 
ten order accordingly. 

Eighteenth. The dealer can sell only 
at one place, namely, at the place named 
in his application for license, and orders 
received by him for the goods must be 
filled at that place and title must pass 
from the dealer to the purchaser then and 
there. The goods, which then belong to 
the purchaser, can be taken away by the 
purchaser himself, or can be delivered 
to him in the county by the dealer in 
marked wagons, or can be delivered by 
the dealer to a common carrier to be ship- 
ped to the purchaser; but no device by 
which the delivery is made, which passes 
title at any other point than the place 
licensed, will be tolerated. 


LiqguoR DRINKING REDUCED 


The work of the committee is but par- 
tially comprehended in the printed rules. 
The Donahoe company considered it best 
not to print the details of the welfare plan 
in their entirety, but by encouragement 
and thoughtful leadership to endeavor to 
inspire the mine employees gradually to 
develop and request codperation in the 
securing of the conditions and privileges 
which the officials of the company had, 
in thought, already anticipated. 

Mr. Donahoe, in paying a tribute to 
Mr. King, said: “His plan not only com- 
prehends the philosophy of the survival 
of the fittest, but it also aims to make 
the unfit fit.” 
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This plan has been in operation since 
December, 1908. 

Before the Welfare Committee started 
its operations the average consumption 
of beer at Crabtree was as follows: 

BEFORE CONTROL OF TRAFFIC 


Week ending 


athe Atel QOB Set s rcse artis 880 gal beer 
CUCL Ot ey Peis hee Se hate eo 688 gal. beer 
COC) 6g ae erence. Ale mec eee 744 gal. beer 
DeGs Vie S  Netees Sheree bee 564 gal. beer 
LGC LEE Regn San hats rad at oct ths 412 gal. beer 
DOCGIL GS Ne iy clare eee Peete 1188 gal. beer 
while under the control of the Welfare 


Committee there was a decrease as in- 
dicated by figures taken from a few of 
the weekly reports: 


AFTER CONTROL 
Week ending 


Dec. 26;. L908R. avant suit: 396 gal. beer 
Marin Gar JG008 S soe he ese 368 gal. beer 
Mario ‘Gee Seah ter 6: 276 gal. beer 
NEAT Ce ae Pease swe Lhe eee 340 gal. beer 
SURG TO, ite. ieee OPS Fe. 460 gal. beer 
DUMCU OREM Skt erce 6 ok were 468 gal. beer 
LIS ZONE ME ee bee a Oy ree 412 gal. beer 
Aupa LO LOLI od crcieds we sci: 380 gal. beer 


When this plan was inaugurated at 
Crabtree, the company had the usual red- 
painted double houses and “shacks” to 
rent to employees. The streets were not 
graded. The yards were filled with mud, 
rock, tin cans and beer kegs. There were 
no gardens, fruit trees or flowers. Some 
of the miners owned half-starved cows, 
which were not kept and milked under 
sanitary conditions. Drunkenness, fight- 
ing and disorder were as much in evi- 
dence as in similar mining towns. 

Chart No. 1 shown below, indicates 
the purchase of beer and whisky made at 
each house and shanty under the Green- 
wald Welfare Plan, Chart No. 2, which 
follows, exhibits the accrued profits, and 
the disposal which has been made of 
them. On page 222 is a view of the 





CHART NO. 1. 


COPY OF WEEKLY REPORT. OF THE GREENWALD WELFARE COMMITTEE—WEEK EnpINnG Ava. 19, 1911 












































House | Boarder| Beer Whisky || House | Boarder} Beer Whisky | House | Boarder} Beer Whisky |}Shanty | Boarder Beer Whisky 
1 O.K. 26 6 2 4 51 11 fh 4 101 O.K. 
2 O.K. Pa 1 52 O.K. 102 OK 
3 O.K, 28 2 ba O.K. 1 103 O.K. 
4 O.K. 29 O.K. 54 i! 104 O.K. 
5 O.K. 30 3 1 55 Ons 6 14 105 OAS: 
6 1 31 1 SIS, 56 1 1 106 O.K. 
74 3 1 i 32 OuK. 57 OK. 4 107 OTK 
7 1 2 33 2 Ons 58 O.K. 1 | 108 O.K. 
8 1 1 34 OUES | 59 4 1 $ 109 1 
9 12 i 35 O.K. 60 O.K. 110 OLS. 
10 8 10 36 (OpAre 61 O.K. 111 O.K,. 
11 1 Osis, 37 ai 62 O.K. Ip is ip Be O.K. 
12 1 1 38 OK, 63 Ozk: 113 Empty 
13 9 3 39 1 64 2 1 114 Empty 
14 O.K. 40 1 65 3 115 Empty 
15 1 Qik. 41 O.K. 66 On 1 116 Empty 
16 1 O.K. 42 OOK. 67 1 117 Empty 
La 2 Gi; 43 O.K. | 68 O.K. 1 118 Empty 
18 : O.K. 44 5 3 | 69 2 1 | 119 Empty 
19 "i SH Ce, 45 2 5 1 70 OK. } | 120 Empty 
20 4 1 | 46 1 4 Toil O.K,. 1 | b | 121 Torndo’n 
21 6 3 4 47 7 5 1 42 4 1 / 4 122 Torndo’n 
22 2 2 48 on 1 1 73 Ss 1 | 123 Torndo’n 
23 2 y 49 3 1 1 74 5 2 |} 124 Torndo’n 
24 O.K. 50 7 2 t 75 2 ] | 125 Torndo’n 
25 Ce bs l 

39 39 3 39 28 54 36 27 4 1 











Sales for the week ending August 19, 1911. 


95 kegs and cases beer at $1.00, total $ 95.00 
12% gallons whisky and wine, total. . 34.00 
Sales for the week. .......-see8. $129.00 


Nore.—O.K. means, no liquor sold. 














Expenses for the week ending August 19, 1911. 
Agent S. Haraintz, self allowance for 


CHEIWORK . ssc a ciek Cease as setae $ 67.50 
Postage and stationery............ 0.15 
RLU TAO Ain 1s) cen aa erendl ovetalaus @Ritieieiere 

ST OPAEXDENSES hci 5 ale leei gia ois" isie%e $ 7.65 





2d a eee ELA 
Income for the week ending August 19, 1911. 
95 empty kegs and cases at 25 cents, 
DURE ny ees hae atte ie via Bacay fed $ 23 
124 gallons whisky and wine, $34.00, 


“I 
or 





DUGG aerated tet ty..0\crs covh.x.ale sete Bue « 7.91 
_ +. Income for the -week.......... $ 31.66 
Expenses for the week............ 7.65 


Balance paid into charity fund $ 24.01 
J. J. JOYCE, Ssec’y anp TrReAs. 


aes ———— 
MT 
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blacksmith shop where chart No. 1, 
signed by the secretary, is exhibited 
weekly. Thus every detail of the plan 
can be followed by all who are inter- 
ested. 


GHART NO. 2 
GREENWALD, PENN., June 1, 1911 


THE FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE GREENWALD WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE FROM DEC. 1, 1910, TO 
JUNE 1, 1911 


Donated by brewers’ and distillers’ agent 
FOP ICHATIVVA os lo eee ae eee 
Fines for trespass, etc., returned by 
A. GC JBOOKS airs eee eee 


$750.99 
3.37 


Total amount contributed......... $754.36 
Expenses for the six months from Dec. 

1 to June 1: 
Lumber for new ice house.... $305.51 
Carpenters putting up _ ice 

NOUS. cts ae eae es as 80.81 
Hauling sawdust, ashes, etc., 

for new ice house..5. 5%. . = 33.44 
Labor putting up ices... 61-50 
Refreshments for men put- 

f10S Wp ACE ee eer rere 6.00 


Total expenses for six 
months es sem eee $406.45 
Balance available for charity....... $347.91 
Amount available for charity as per Fin Pee 
Dee! 1 statementin.. se 5s ee 1050.25 


Total amount for charity purposes.. $1398.16 
Amount contributed for charity from 
Dec. 1, 1910, to June 1, 1911: 


Tony Cashmere, hospital ser- 
WIGE eee Chee tre one 
Tony Cashmere, Dr. Bailey 
fOL'S@LVICEL ae oes ee 11.50 
Mike Watchio, Dr. Eberhart 
for SeTViCcel same ee a aes 4.00 
JOON Smith eee nee ee “a 15.00 
John Marone, lost his life in 
mine, paid his mother in 
Ttalys. : 3 fnster ee boraeene 
Amount contributed for char- 
ity from Dec. 1 to June 1, 
VOUT £5.71 5S eo eae 


$ 7.00 


100.00 


PZ) 


137.50 


Total amount for charity 
purposes, June 1, 1911.. $1260.66 


5 they oe eis reece Sect. & Treas. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 
AND DISTILLERS’ 


OF THE 
AGENT 


FIFTH 
BREWERS’ 


GREENWALD, PENN., June 1, 1911. 


1842 4-bbl. beer, delivered@$1.00... $1842.00 
40 4-bbl. beer, delivered @$2.00... 80.00 


699 cases beer, delivered@$1.00.... 699.00 
5021 gal. whisky, delivered......... 1437.00 
Total cash received by brewers’ agent 
from Dec. 1, 1910, to July 1,1911. $4058.00 
Empty packages returned to brewers on 
which agent’s salary is based: 
1745 & DDL wh fe ae ete ison robe ek $436.25 
36 2(bbli: Ve ee oie ee eee 18.00 
632). CASCSL dat bane er ch ete ae eae 158.00 
Distillers pay whisky agent on 20 and 
25 per cent. of sales: 
199? gal. whisky and wines, $1410.25, 
20. “PCT CON ts. fhe ta ore savas (nays See 282.05 
93 gal. whisky and wines, $26.75, 
Z5IPCTICEIUL: . sie aie ee Ea ee 6.69 
Total amount retained by agent for — 
6: Months eee eae ee % 900.99 
Agent’s expenses for six months from 
Dec. 1, 1910, to July 1, 1911: 
Delivering beer and whisky.......... 150.00 
Balance donated by agent to Green- 
wald Welfare Committee........ $ 750.99 


[The sixth and last article by C. L. 
Fay, which will pertain to the general 
social well being of the citizens of Crab- 
tree, will be published in the next is- 
sue.—EDITOR. ] 
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Sanitation in Coal Villages 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has engaged the service of Morris 
Knowles, an expert sanitary engineer, to 
make a study of the social and sanitary 
conditions in the coal regions of Ala- 
bama for the purpose of improving the 
living and laboring conditions of em- 
ployees. The association includes prac- 
tically all the coal-mining companies in 
the district. 


Capt. J. V. “Allen, secretary of that 
body, is authority for the statement that 
the study would cover the water supplied 
for drinking purposes, sewerage, garbage 
disposal and the problems relating to 
education and recreation. 


Mr. Knowles will make a systematic 
inquiry into every mine camp owned by 
members of the association, and will 
then make recommendations to the so- 
ciety suggesting what should be done to 
improve the conditions of the employees. It 
was announced furthermore that Maurice 
Roos Scharff, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, a sanitary engi- 
neer, formerly employed by the New Jer- 
sey board of health, would be in the field 
assisting Mr. Knowles in the accumula- 
tion of data required to formulate the re- 
port to be made. 

The working and living conditions of 
the workmen of this district have been 
greatly improved by the methods adopted 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. However, some of the small- 
er companies have not possessed suffi- 
cient capital to carry on such a work 
alone. It seems to be the general idea 
that the course to be pursued in the un- 
dertaking will be to apportion the cost 
to each company, according to whatever 
possessions it may have. In that way 
the expense of general reforms will be 
borne uniformly and they will be carried 
to completion along the best pecssible 
lines with comparatively small cost to 
each operator. 


BETTER MINERS 


The work undertaken will bring, it is 
anticipated, great satisfaction to those 
workmen in outlying mining towns who 
are wholly dependent upon the employers 
for living environments. 


It was announced yesterday by Cap- 
tain Allen that never before in the his- 
tory of coal operation had an associa- 
tion of mine owners begun such a work 
with such ideal views and with such a 
purpose to guide them in the work. 


Mr. Knowles, who is to prosecute the 
inquiry, is an engineer of eminence. He 
was formerly with the Federal Govern- 
ment and is known here principally 
through his late connection with the Ten- 
nessee company’s operations at its lake 
construction. He has written articles for 
the Survey, dealing with social conditions 
in Alabama fields. 
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First Aid Hints 


A primary requisite of any first-aid 
subject is air. The first impulse of 
everybody present is to crowd around. 
Let the experienced come to the front 
to treat the patient and let all the mere 
well-wishers stand back and give the pa- 
tient air and light. 


In cases of asphyxiation, be patient in 
using the stimulus known as. artificial 
breathing. Cases are known where pa- 
tients who showed no sign of Jife after 
an hour of such exercise have yet been 
brought to life by patient adherence to 
the prescribed methods of artificial res- 
piration. 


A patient who is but slightly affected 
by gas should be walked around slowly 
with loosened collar and open shirt. You 
may give him half a teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in a third of a 
glass of water every 15 min., but not more 
than four doses. Soda water may be giv- 
en a person nauseated by gas to lift off 
his stomach the foul air he has swallowed. 


Don’t forget the doctor. Don’t be so 
anxious to do the doctor’s work that you 
fail to see that he is sent for. That 
would be first-aid run to excess. Remem- 
ber you are only administering prepara- 
tory treatment. 


In carrying with stretchers break step; 
take a short pace not exceeding 20 in.; 
allow no springing from the forepart of 
the foot. Keep the knees well bent when 
advancing your foot. 


Watch to see that the stretcher is kept 
level. Don’t choose a squad of tall and 
short men if you can get them all of 
a size. Unless the patient has a recent 
fracture of the thigh or rib, take him — 
foot foremost down hill and head fore- 
most up hill. 


All three methods of restoring respira- 
tion are based on the expansion and com- 
pression of the lungs, due to certain ar- 
tificial actions. Sylvester expands and 
compresses the lungs by a-raising or low- 
ering of the arms. Marshall Hall pro- 
duces the same effect by laying the pa- 
tient on his back and rolling him to and 
fro, so that sometimes he rests on his 
back, and sometimes on his chest, while 
Howard keeps his patients steadily in one 
position, but pushes the flanks of his 
naked chest together, by an upward mo- 
tion, releasing the pressure suddenly 
when the mouths of the kneeling opera- 
tor and reclining patient come close to- 
gether. One man can apply Sylvester’s 
method, but at least three are needed to 
successfully apply that of Marshall Hall. 


When a first-aid patient is wounded in 
the head, see that the canvas of the 
stretcher does not press on the wound. 
Use a rolled coat as a pillow and let 
the uninjured side of the head rest on it. 
See that the chin is not leaning forward 
on the breast. 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own 


COAL AGE 


Repres enta tives in Variouw r 
Important Mining Centers,and aRecord of Legislative and Other Action 
Affecting the Coal Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


The following appropriations for the 
next fiscal year have been requested for 
the Bureau of Mines. The figures given 
for the current year show the actual cur- 
rent appropriations. 

The total appropriation asked for the 
coming year is $784,800; the total for the 
current year is $425,000. 


GENERAL EXPENSES, BUREAU OF MINES 


For the general expenses of the Bureau 
of Mines, including the pay of the di- 
rector and the necessary assistants, 
clerks and other employees in the office 
at Washington, D. C., and in the field, 
and for every other expense requisite for 
and incident to the general work of the 
Bureau of Mines in Washington, D. C., 
and in the field, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior: For the coming year, $74,300; for 
the current year, $54,000. 


INVESTIGATING MINE ACCIDENTS 


For the investigation of the causes of 
mine explosions, methods of mining, es- 
pecially in relation to the safety of 
miners, the appliances best adapted to 
prevent accidents, the possible improve- 
ment of conditions under which mining 
operations are carried on, the use of ex- 
plosives and electricity, the prevention 
of accidents and other inquiries and tech- 
nological investigations pertinent to the 
mining industry: For the coming year, 
$360,000; for the current year, $310,000. 


FUEL INVESTIGATIONS 


For the analyzing and testing of the 
coals, lignites, and other mineral-fuel 
substances belonging to and for the use 
of the United States: For the coming 
year, $135,000; for the current year, 
$100,000. 


For INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE TREATMENT 
OF ORES AND OTHER MINERAL SUB- 
STANCES 


For investigation into the treatment of 
ores and other mineral substances, with 
special reference to the prevention of 
waste in the mining, and utilization of 
important mineral resources: For the 
coming year, $100,000. 


INVESTIGATION OF COALS IN ALASKA 


For the investigation of the coals in 
Alaska with reference to their mining, 
transportation and utilization, to be im- 
mediately available: For the coming year, 
$50,000. 


INSPECTING MINES IN THE TERRITORIES 


For the salaries of two mine inspectors, 
authorized by the Act approved March 3, 
1891, for the protection of the lives of 
miners in the Territories, which states 
that said inspectors are authorized to 
inspect coal and other mines in the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, to which District the pro- 
visions of the Act, except so much as 
requires six months’ residence in a ter- 
ritory prior to appointment, are extended 
and made applicable; and for per diem, 
subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe, in lieu of subsistence at a rate 
not exceeding $3 per day each, while 
absent from their homes on duty, except 
while in Alaska, and then for actual nec- 
essary traveling expenses, including 
sleeping-car fares: For the coming year, 
$9500; for current year, $9500. 


BooKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


For technical and scientific books and 
publications: For the coming year, $2000; 
for the current year, $2000. 


BUILDING 


Toward the construction of a fireproof 
building for the experimental work of 
the Bureau of Mines, the cost not to ex- 
ceed. $200,000. For the coming year, 
$50,000. 


LANDS, LEASES, ETC. 


For the purchase or lease of the nec- 
essary land where and under such con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Interior 
may direct, for the headquarters of five 
mine-rescue cars, and for the construc- 
tion of the necessary railway sidings on 
the same, it being provided that the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to accept any suitable land or 
lands that may be donated for said pur- 
pose: For the coming year, $4000. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—tThe Bryan Coal corpor- 
ation has purchased about 1000 acres of 
coal lands in Walker county comprising 
the holdings of the Red Star and Eldo- 
rado coal companies. Frank Nelson Jr., 
president of this concern announces that 
steady development and increased activ- 
ity will follow. 

The Woodward Iron Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $13,- 
000,000, in Dover, Delaware. It is un- 
derstood that an issue of $25,000,000 of 5 
per cent. bonds will be authorized. 

The formal completion of the govern- 


ment mine rescue station was announced 
Nov. 9 when the State mine inspector, 
and the various coal companies in the 
Birmingham district, were informed that 
the station was ready to answer any and 
all calls that might be made. 

The Alabama Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has employed Morris Knowles, a 
well known engineer, and Maurice Scharff, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to study the social and sanitary 
condition of this district and report a 
plan for improvements. 


Colorado 


Meeker—The Lion Canon coal mine, 
one of the biggest producers in this lo- 
cality, has been leased to E. S. Babcock, 
a well known coal operator, who is mak- 
ing arrangements to operate it on a large 
scale. Lion Canon coal compares fa- 
vorably with the bituminous coal found in 
Routt county. 

Denver—tThe fourteen union coal min- 
ers sentenced to jail on July 14 for con- 
tempt of court were released on Nov. 15. 
The reason given is that the plaintiff, 
The Northern Coal and Coke Company, 
having been absorbed by the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, is not now ex- 
tant, and is therefore no longer inter- 
ested in the matter. Judge Whitford’s 
order of release, however, in no wise af- 
fects the injunction issued against the 
men in July, restraining them from inter- 
fering with the employees of the various 
companies in the northern coalfield when 
a strike is in progress, and from molest- 
ing their property. 





Illinois 


Spring field—The sinking of the shafts 
of the first of the new mines that are to 
be put down at Kincaid, midway between 
Pawnee and Taylorville on the line of 
the Pawnee railroad, is well under way. 

This operation belongs to the Peabody 
Coal Company, which has extensive hold- 
ings in this district and plans to develop 
them along the most modern lines. 

The Jones & Adams coal mine of this 
city, which claims to hold the State record 
for the greatest amount of coal mined 
by solid shooting in one day, has broken 
its own record. Recently, in eight hours, 
the men employed in the mine brought to 
the top 3400.35 tons of coal. Previous to 
this the shaft held a record of 3017 tons 
for one day. 

Marion—The Burlington is building an 
extension of about three miles in length 
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from a point six miles northwest of 
Marion, to the coal mines adjoining this 
city. It will connect with the two big 
Peabody mines and the Chicago-Big 
Muddy mine. 








Indiana 


Linton—The Vandalia Coal Company 
has started mines Nos. 2 and 4, with a 
force of 150 men each. These mines 
are located near Linton and have been 
shut down for three months. Mine No. 
2 is the old Island City plant and was the 
first mine opened in the Linton field. 

Lincoln—It is reported that one miner 
was asphyxiated and 15 were overcome 
by gas, the morning of Nov. 14 when 
blackdamp in an entry of the Latham 
coal mine drove 200 miners from their 
work. 

Oakland City—The Ayrshire Coal 
Company, owned by the Ingle Investment 
company, of this city, has begun the 
work of sinking a shaft for its No. 7 
mine, a few miles east of here. The new 
mine will have a modern tipple of steel 
construction. Electric haulage will be 
used and the mine lighted by electricity. 


lowa 


Albia—Fire, in the morning of Nov. 11, 
destroyed a portion of the outside prop- 
erty of the No. 15 Buxton mine of the 
Consolidated Coal Company. The total 
loss was about $10,000. 

Des Moines—New coal lands are to be 
developed north of this city, it is said, 
on a tract of 174 acres, which has been 
purchased from T. M. Walker by the 
Claremont Development company for 
$75,000. It is believed that rich coal 
deposits underlie the land. 








Kentucky 


Louisville—The Consolidation Coal 
Company, building the new city of Jen- 
kins, on Elkhorn creek, in Letcher coun- 
ty, has started another model city on its 
property across the mountain from the 
head waters of Elkhorn, on Wright’s fork 
of Boone creek, at the terminus of the 
extension of the Lexington and Eastern 
railroad, under construction. The new city 
has been christened McRoberts, and a 
post office will shortly be established. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the twenty- 
eight-mile coal road, which has been in 
process of construction during the past 
six months from Shelby, Ky., to Elkhorn, 
is now completed, and it is hoped by 
spring that the entire line will be fin- 
ished, 


The Wilhoit Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany, Bell county, has filed with the Sec- 
retary of State a notice to the effect that 
the corporation has changed its name to 
the Wilhoit Coal Company. 

The mine of the Majestic Coal Com- 
pany near Centralia is producing coal in 
small quantities and as soon as railroad 
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facilities are obtained it is hoped to ob- 
tain an output of 500 tons per day. 


Barbourville—It is reported that the 
Black Mountain Coal Company will de- 
velop 5000 acres of coal land in Harlan 
county. 





Michigan 

Lansing—What is believed to be the 
largest field of bituminous coal in Mich- 
igan has been discovered in a territory 
comprising 775 acres of land a_ mile 
west of Flint. It is said that development 
of the property by the Genesee Coal Min- 
ing Company, which is now operating a 
mine east of Flint in Burton township, 
will soon be begun. 





Minnesota 

Duluth—A total of 810,642 tons of 
coal, both bituminous and anthracite, was 
received at the local coal docks during 
the month of October, according to the 
records just compiled at the customs 
offices. 

In a recent test made by the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company of its new dock No. 
7, the steamer “J. S. Ashley,” with 8983 
tons of lump coal, was unloaded in 10 
hours and 15 min., and the cargo of the “J. 
E. Upson,” 8747 tons of the same grade, 
was taken out in 10 hours and 55 min., 
actual working time. This dock has just 
been completed and is equipped with 
three bridges of the most modern pattern. 


Missouri 

St. Louis—It is reported that represent- 
atives of the Iowa Central and Minnea- 
polis and St. Louis railroads, have been 
in the Novinger field inspecting the coal 
properties there and that they have been 
negotiating with the owners of the Great 
Northern Fuel Company and the Manu- 
facturers’ Coal and Coke Company with 
the view of buying their mines. 


Ohio 

Cleveland—The National Coal Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Nov. 16, for 
$30,000 reparation from the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company on shipments 
of coal from Guernsey county, Ohio, dur- 
ing the years 1900 to 1908. It was said 
that the company went into business in 
1900, and owing to the coal-car distribu- 
tion rules of the railroad suffered great 
losses, which it now wishes to be made 
up to it. 

Vessels are coming in for at least one 
or two cargoes of coal at a profitable 
freight rate before the close of navigation 
this fall. Some charters were made re- 
cently at 50c. a ton, 20c. higher than the 
rate paid for months. 


Bellaire—The Pennsylvania company has 
required the Rail and River Coal Com- 
pany to change the position of some of 
its tipples. They must be set back fur- 
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ther from the tracks. Material for the 
work is on the ground and is being in- 
stalled as rapidly as possible. 

Columbus—With a view to meeting the 
sentiment among the independent coal 
operators in Ohio, the railroads which 
penetrate the coalfields are working on 
a schedule of freight rates on coal ship- 
ments which is expected to satisfy many 
of the malcontents; but it is not believed 
the movement is strong enough to in- 
fluence the coal companies from with- 
drawing the litigation which is pending 
in a number of courts. The coal opera- 
tors are asking for a flat rate of 75c. 
from the assembling yards at Nelsonvtlle 
to Toledo, whereas $1 is the present 
rate. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Punxsutawney—At an inquest held by 
the coroner in the cases of the eight men 
who were killed by the explosion at the 
Adrian mine of the Rochester & Pittsburg 
Coal and Iron Company, it was found 
that two of the men were killed by the 
force of the explosion while the other 
six died later, from carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. The jury reported that it was 
unable to determine the cause of the ex- 
plosion. 

Uniontown—It 
least $100,000 in improvements is being 
expended by the Rainey company at the 
Mt. Braddock works, in addition to the 
amount spent during the past two years 
in changing the ovens from the beehive 
to the Mitchell type. . The present im- 
provement consists in the erection of a 
large brick boiler and compressor house, 
and the instalment of a complete outfit 
of boilers and air compressors. 


Saltsburg—The Penn-Mary Coal Com- 
pany, of Heilwood, will establish a mine- 
rescue station, with full equipment. Sev- 
eral crews for first-aid work are being 
organized. 


Du Bois—It is reported that the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg railroad in- 
terests are making arrangements for a 
new opening in this field, about a mile 
and a half above Jacksonville, on the 
Rhea farm, where, it is said, a new min- . 
ing town will be laid out in the near fu- 
ture. Recently this company purchased 
about 600 acres of the best land in that 
locality. Other territory in the immediate 
vicinity has either been purchased or 
is under option by this company. 

Extensive repairs are being made on 
the company’s properties at Ernest and 
Lucerne, and it is understood that the 
output of these mines will be increased. 


Pittsburg—Col. H. C. Newcomer, of the 
local United States engineers office has 
submitted his report on the preliminary. 
examination for the canalization of the 
Allegheny river, to the chief engineer, 
Washington, D. C.. He recommends the 


is estimated that at - 
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construction of five additional locks and 
dams in that river at the present time, 
which will carry slackwater above the 
mouth of the Mahoning river. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearing on the Pittsburg-Lake coal rate 
began Novy. 21, at Washington, D. C. It 
is believed that this hearing is the crucial 
one in the case and that it will result in 
a substantial reduction of the 88c. rate. 
The shippers are making their leading 
argument a comparison of ton-mile rates, 
after allowance for terminal expenses, be- 
tween the Pittsburg district and the com- 
petitive districts in Ohio, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. Even with a large ter- 
minal allowance the Pittsburg-to-Lake 
ton-mile rate is shown to be relatively 
high. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Because of the high price 
that coal sold for at tidewater during 
October, the mine workers of the anthra- 
cite region will benefit to the extent of an 
increase of 8 per cent. over the regular 
rate of wages. Only once before in the 
history of the award made as a result of 


the 1902 strike has the sliding scale 
reached 8 per cent. That was in April, 
1906. 


One of the most serious caves that 
has taken place in Scranton for some 
time occurred on Monday morning, Nov. 
20, in Ross avenue. The subsidence en- 
gulfed a double frame building and se- 
riously damaged a number of houses in 
the immediate neighborhood. 

The cave is at least 40 ft. wide and 50 
ft. deep. The settling began at 5 o’clock 
in the morning and the house sank into 
the cave five minutes afterward. The 
residents had an exceptionally narrow 
escape. A lamp exploded, setting fire to 
and completely destroying the building. 

The settling was due to the workings 
of the Von Storch mine of the Delaware 
& Hudson Coal Company. 


The Delaware & Hudson company, ac- 
cording to C, S. Sims, vice-president and 
general manager, has in the neighborhood 
of 200,000 tons of coal in storage at 
Carbondale, Penn., and Schenectady, N. 
Y. Mr. Sims states that the prospects 
are that the Delaware & Hudson mines 
will work uninterruptedly through the 
winter, not because of the expiration of 
the contract with the mine workers, but 
because of the demand for coal. 


Wilkes-Barre-—-A party of men en- 
tered the mine of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company in the vicinity of Cork Lane, 
and undertook the task of blowing down 
a mass of coal and rock without the 
company’s knowledge. The matter is now 
being investigated. Their object was to 
protect a certain house which was in dan- 
ger, should the pillar of coal be removed. 

Pennslyvania’s production of anthracite 
coal reached the total of 83,683,994 tons 
during 1910, according to the annual re- 
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port of the chief of mines, which has 
just been issued. This production is the 


‘largest in the history of the hard-coal in- 


dustry, with the exception of 1907, when 
the tonnage mined aggregated 86,056,- 
412, 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany is making experiments with a new 
type of motor boat, which, if successful, 
will result in displacing the tow-path 
mule. 


Hazleton—tThe repairs being made to 
the company houses at Drifton by the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, have no- 
ticeably improved the appearance of the 
whole town. 





Washington 


Spokane—The Western Fuel Associa- 
tion, composed of 500 retail dealers in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and Wyoming, will discuss various 
matters of interest to the trade at its 
convention in Spokane on Nov. 27. 


Seattle—Patent to 150 acres of coal 
land in Whatcom county was issued by 
the government land office recently, this 
patent being the first to go from the local 
branch in a period extending over almost 
a year. The land is in the Glacier district 
and cost $20 an acre. 


West Virginia 


Charleston—-It is reported that the ex- 
plosion in the Bottom Creek Coal Com- 
pany’s mine, at Vivian, McDowell county, 
on Saturday last was due to gas, which 
had accumulated in a temporarily aban- 
doned entry of the mine, the gas being 
ignited by an engineering crew who were 
exploring the mine. The men used open 
lamps, and from the information received 
at the Department of Mines, the work- 
ings, although known to have a little gas, 
had not shown it in any quantities, and 
a notice that the particular section had 
been temporarily abandoned had not been 
posted by the fireboss, as required under 
the rules. 

Of the 18 men killed, it is believed that 
the deaths of only four, or eight at the 
most, were due directly to the gas ex- 
plosion, which was local. It is thought 
that the others lost their lives under fall- 
ing slate. To the fact that there was 
no explosion from coal dust a great many 
men who were in the mine at the time 
owe their lives. The mine was well wa- 
tered, making a dust explosion practically 
impossible. 

This is the first serious explosion of 
any kind in this region for a long time, 
and the first in the Norfolk & Western 
section for several years. The engineers 
were sent into the mine by the owners 
of the land and not by the coal com- 
pany; all were killed outright. Chief of 
the Department of Mines John Laing and 
a number of his deputies are now on the 
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scene, and an effort will be made to fix 
the responsibility for the explosion. 


Huntington—Announcement was made 
recently of a deal closed by Parkersburg 
people, with Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
capitalists, involving the transfer of 3400 
acres of coal land on Spruce fork of 
Little Coal river, in Logan county, the 
purchase price being $250,000. This coal 
region has recently been opened up by 
the extension of the Guyan Valley line 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, and 
the purchasers will begin development 
in the territory at once. 





Virginia 

Bristol—The Dominion Coal Company, 
with a $150,000 capital, operating mines 
in Lee county, Virginia, under lease from 
Black Mountain Coal Lands Company, 
of Bristol, is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

Norfolk—lIt is reported that the gener- 
al offices of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal and Coke Company will be moved 
to Norfolk in the near future. 


Canada 


British Columbia — Three thousand 
miners, who have been on strike for more 
than six months at British Columbia and 
Alberta coal mines, have returned to 
work. It is understood that the miners 
have accepted terms which mean an in- 
crease for some men but involve a re- 
duction for contract and pillar work, ac- 
cording to Gordon’s findings. The check 
off is to be handled by the secretary of 
the union, who must have each man sign 
for it every month at his option. This 
virtually means open shop. The agree- 
ment is for four years expiring April 1, 
1915. It is claimed that the mines will 
be producing as usual about Dec. 1. 


Vancouver—As a result of the October 
visit to Vancouver island of Andre 
Lazard, of London, England, manager of 
the English financial institution known as 
Lazard Fréres, that house has invested 
$3,000,000 in coal properties on the is- 
land’s east coast. A large part of the 
investment will be used for exploration 
work and for installing haulage power, 
made possible by hydroelectric plants 
which utilize the natural water force near 
the Extension and Cumberland coalfields. 
This undertaking will occupy the greater 
part of 1911 and 1912. 





PERSONALS 


W. H. Loomis has resigned as general 
manager for the G. B. Markle Coal Com- 
pany, at Jeddo, Pennsylvania. 

O. H. Reinholt, formerly of the Mesabi 
range, the Philippines and California, 
reported for duty in the Bureau of Mines, 
July 14. 


H. S. Matthews, former vice-president 
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and general manager of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal and Iron Company, 
has succeeded Joseph H. Hoadley to the 
presidency of that company. 

Frank H. Crockard, vice-president and 
general manager of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, recently es- 
corted a party of Steel Corporation offi- 
cials over the company’s property. 

Lowther Ferris has resigned as sales 
agent of the Carnegie Coal Company in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, to take charge 
of the sales department of the Canadian 
Collieries Company, with mines on Van- 
couver island. 

T. H. Watkins has been elected presi- 
dent of the reorganized Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation. T. H. Wat- 
kins, C. D. Simpson, W. A. Lathrop, 
Samuel Heilner, Stacey C. Richmond and 
A. J. Hemphill are directors. 

James Bonnyman has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, effective Jan. 1. 
This company has been absorbed by the 
Woodward Iron Company. Mr. Bonny- 
man will open several small mines near 
Cardiff, in Jefferson county, Alabama. 

James Ashworth, of Vancouver, B. C., 
has been engaged by the Head Syndicate, 
Ltd., of London, England, to examine and 
report on its coal-mining property, situ- 
ated on the south fork of Old Man river, 
southwestern Alberta, which property is 
being developed by the syndicate, with 
Leslie Hill, of Nelson, B. C., as manager. 

Frederick P. Cook, former secretary 
of the Milwaukee Locomotive Manufac- 
turing Company, has been placed in 
charge of the New York offices of the 
company, with headquarters at 111 
Broadway. Mr. Cook will handle sales 
in the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and will also look after the com- 
pany’s foreign business. 








Book Reviews 

AMERICAN RED Cross ABRIDGED TEXT 
Book ON First AiD. Industrial Edi- 
tion, by Major Chas. Lynch and 
First Lieut. M. J. Shields, 49 illustra- 
tions, 175 pp., 16-mo. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, 1911. 

There can be no better indorsement of 
the contents of this book than is pro- 
vided in the names of its authors. It is 
needless to add here the statement on 
the title page that the work was “pre- 
pared for and indorsed by the American 
Red Cross.” 

The introductory chapter describes in 
simple words with the aid of five dia- 
grams the nature and work of the parts 
of the human body, leaving out all con- 
siderations not pertaining to first aid. 
Then follows a chapter on the material 
used in preliminary treatment of the in- 
jured. This is followed by others on 
shock, mechanical injuries, injuries from 
heat, cold, electricity and poisoning. Car- 
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rying the injured and the avoidance of 


accidents are treated in separate chap- — 


ters and the book winds up with a sug- 
gested method of organizing for first 
aid and finally a good index which makes 
it possible to locate the treatment for any 
ailment without delay. The book has al- 
ready been published in the Italian, Slav- 
ish and Polish languages. 


JOHNSON’S First AiD MANUAL. Sugges- 
tions for First Aid to the Injured in 
Accidents and Emergencies. Edited 
by Fred B. Kilpmer. Fourth edition 
revised, 128 pp., octavo. Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1909. Price 50c. cloth bound, 25c. 
in paper. 

There are few books as simple and as 
practical as this little manual. It has the 
advantage of being self contained. Does 
the reader want to know how to stop 
bleeding of the head? There is a prac- 
tical page full of illustrations which show 
just how the work is done and then to 
make the methods plain in the center of 
that same page is a head with all the 
arteries showing. These blood passages 
are in bright red so that they cannot fail 
to be distinguished. The charts of cir- 
culation are in close companionship with 
the treatments based on them. There is 
no necessity to search the volume through 
to correlate the treatment and the facts 
on which that treatment is based. The 
book is well illustrated and practical and 
well arranged for reference. 





Publications Received 


Report of ‘topographic and Geologic 
Survey Commission of Pennsylvania. 
1908-1910, giving the results of two years’ 
work in codperation with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Papers on the present 
status of natural-gas development and a 
preliminary list of the fauna of the Alle- 
gheny and Conemaugh series in western 
Pennsylvania are embodied in the re- 
port. 


“The Resources of Tennessee,” for 
October, containing a preliminary report 
on the coal resources of the Pikeville 
special quadrangle of Eastern Tennessee. 
This is a monthly publication of the State 
Geological Survey. 

“Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Parts of the Alaska Peninsula,” by Wal- 
jiace W. Atwood, Bulletin 467 of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 


Industrial Item 


The General Electric Company reports 
having sold mining locomotives as fol- 
lows: One locomotive to Asker Coal 
Mining Company, for Dorothy, Ky.; one 
to Ben Franklin Coal Company, for Brae- 
burn, Penn.; one to Inland Steel Com- 
pany, for Crosby, Minn.; and one gather- 
ing locomotive to Davis Colliery Com- 
pany, for Elkins Colliery Company, 
Bower, W. Va. 
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Coal and Coke Patents 
UNITED STATES 


Prop for mines; August Winz,. Riitten- 
scheid, Germany. No. 1,006,163. As 
indicated in the drawing, this device con- 
sists of an I-shaped support, a head piece 
and a bolt and nut with two beveled 
clamps. The support has a head which, 
projecting up inside the top section, holds 
it rigidly in a vertical position. Below 
the head of the I-shaped support the 
flange faces are slanted and the length 
of the prop can be altered to a limited 
extent by adjusting the bolt to hold the 
clamps at the desired point. Each clamp 
extends across the two faces of the I- 
beam on each side and the web of the 
latter is slotted to permit an up and 
down adjustment of the bolt. 
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Prop FOR MINES 


Attachment for mining machines; Louis 
F. Hess, Hawks Nest, W. Va. No. 999,- 
996, 

Coal-mining machine; aha Sutch and 
William M. Clark, Somerset, Colo. No. 
998,654. 

Briquet press; James John Shedlock, 
Little Bentley, England. No. 1,000,204. 

Calorimeter; Gordon Maynard Evans, 
New York, N. Y., and John Scouller Beck- 
ett, Fanwood, N. J., assignors to Fuel 
Engineering Company, New York, N. Y. 
No. 1,000,082. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Improvements in coal washing, etc.; W. 
M. Mackey, Leeds, England. No. 763 of 
1911. 

Improvements in miners’ safety lamps; 
R. Cremer, Leeds, England. No. 8632 of 
1911. 

Improvements in and means _ for 
quenching the coked product of coke 
ovens, etc.; A. O. Jones, Whitley Bay, 
England. No. 28,662 of 1910. 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The cold wave, prevailing in all parts 
of the country, has resulted in a vigorous 
buying movement, the effects of which 
have been felt at every producing center. 
Prices are firmer than at any time this 
season, and reports of cutting are in- 
frequent. 

On the Atlantic coast, gales and gen- 
erally inclement weather, causing the 
total loss of one coal freighter, have 
seriously interfered with coastwise ship- 
ments. As a result, water freights are 
the highest they have been for a number 
of years and supplies, particularly in 
some sizes, are short, with orders usually 
behind. 

The Pittsburg mines continue working 
on about 60 per cent. capacity, although 
adjacent distributing points report heavy 
tonnages and demands good. Prices re- 
main at the same level with some cutting, 
and the coke market shows a slight im- 
provement. 

In Ohio and fields to the south supplies 
are small and the trade brisk. Prices are 
firm, even advancing in some instances, 
and consumption heavy. Indications are 
that more than the usual tonnage is be- 
ing stored on vessels at eastern Lake 
ports to be held over; this in anticipation 
of labor troubles the coming April. 

A restricted movement of Eastern coals 
to the Middle West and an acute car 
shortage on the Gould and Illinois Cen- 
tral lines have materially strengthened this 
market. Prices are variously reported as 
advancing or low but firm. The cold 
‘weather has seriously depleted stocks and 
an unprecedented demand is reported in 
some districts which railroads and mines 
are unable to meet. 

Mines in the West are working full 
capacity and a slight fuel shortage in the 
Northwest appears inevitable as a result 
of the Crow’s Nest strike during the 
summer. On the Pacific coast cars are 
becoming scarce with large accumula- 
tions on sidings in need of repairs due to 
the strike on the Harriman lines. 


New York 


The shortage of marine transportation 
is being felt here as elsewhere and exists 
not only in the supply of barges and 
scows engaged in the Sound business, but 
is also in the harbor transportation. Many 
boats engaged in the Sound trade are 
taking more than twice the usual time 
for round trips and the slowness of the 
vessels is interfering with the movement 





of coal from the New York loading ports, 
which is causing some accumulations at 
the piers. Railroad movement, however, 
does not seem to be as good as it has 
been and the coal is not accumulating to 
any serious extent. With the return of 
favorable weather conditions for marine 
transportation, the stocks now on hand at 
the piers will be quickly reduced. Ex- 
cept in one or two instances, there are no 
consumers along the Sound, reporting 
shortage on account of delayed transpor- 
tation. This is probably owing to the 
fact that most consumers are rather heav- 
ily stocked this year. 

On account of the slow movement, the 
market here at New York for the better- 
grade steam coals, while not strong is 
fairly firm. For inferior steam coals there 
is little demand, either spot or contract, 
and they can only be sold at prices that 
in most instances do not equal the cost 
of production. The amount of new busi- 
ness coming into the market is limited 
and is for the standard grades of steam 
coal only. 

The slack market in the territory tribu- 
tary to New York is considerably im- 
proved from the weak position it has been 
in this fall. There is a good deal of in- 
quiry for spot shipment but the supply is 
apparently reduced and as the shipments 
to the Lakes are discontinued, the supply 
of this fuel will be further contracted. 

There has been no material change in 
the prices at which tidewater coal has 
been quoted, for the past two or three 
weeks. 








Boston, Mass. 

The heavy storm a week ago and the 
succession of gales since has made 
cidedly worse an already complicated 
situation, and all interests are trying to 
“find” themselves, 

F.o.b. prices on Pocahontas and New 
River are being firmly held at 52.60, and 
it is quite likkely, if freights hold up, that 
there will soon be some new business. 
Then the operators who have not tied 
themselves up with long-term delivered- 
price contracts in the East may reap 
some reward for their prudence. New 
England must have coal and the shortage 
must be made up. Prices on cars at 
Mystic wharf are said to be up to $3.85, 
the highest figure for some seasons, and 
prices at the other points range from 
10c. less at Providence to 10c. to 20c. 
more at Portland and Portsmouth. At 
retail in Boston an advance to $4.50 
per net ton is likely soon to be made. 


On the Pennsylvania soft coals there 
is little change. A large proportion of 
those loaded at Philadelphia for this 
market comes in anthracite barges, and 
the movement of these has been much 
better than on sail tonnage from the 
Southern ports. On coals dependent on 
outside transportation freights are up, 
and from New York to Long Island 
Sound points 60c. has been paid this 
week. Prices for the better grades of 
Somerset county are still at $1.15@ 
$1.20 at the mines, only slightly higher 
than the summer figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Soft coal is moving decidedly faster 
than it did last month, though there is 
nothing to account for the improvement 
but the season of the year, as it would 
be. unusual if there was no stir as the 
cold weather comes on. Some factories 
are starting up and it is the rule to put 
in an extra stock against unforeseen con- 
tingencies. If prices were going up with 
the increased consumption there would 
be no complaint, but they do not show 
any improvement yet. 

The improvement in the soft-coal de- 
mand has enabled practically all the 
Allegheny Valley mines to run full time 
and if they could secure an advance of 
even 5c. a ton there would be a differ- 
ent tone to the market. As it is, the com- 
petition from districts farther away from 
Buffalo is such that it is impossible to 
advance prices. 

The near future of the soft-coal trade, 
especially in the Allegheny valley, is not 
promising and there is much talk of the 
day when production will be controlled 
in some way, so that it cannot exceed the 
demand. Prices remain nominally un- 
changed at $2.50 for Pittsburg three- 
quarter, $2.40 for mine run and $2 for 
slack, with Allegheny Valley 15 to 25c. 
less. Coke is still dull at $4.25 for Con- 
nellsville foundry and $3.50 for stock 
coke. 











Philadelphia 


There has been no change in the situ- 
ation this week as compared with last in 
the retail trade. The demand continues 
unabated for all sizes, with stove and 
chestnut still leading the van, and re- 
ported from all sides as behind on or- 
ders. The advance in the price of chest- 
nut seems to have added to its popular- 
ity, rather than detracted from it, and it 
is understood that this holds true in al- 
most every section of the country. Pea 
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coal is used extensively in this locality for 
furnaces as well as kitchen ranges, its 
use as a domestic fuel seeming to in- 
crease and, as a result, it will not be long 
before there will be a shortage in this 
size. 

In the wholesale trade, there is still no 
let up. From all quarters come hasty 
inquiries for tidewater as well as rail 
coal, and to all of these requests there 
is but one reply, that orders will be filled 
as promptly as possible. No other guar- 
antee can be given. Outside vessels for 
the movement of coal are reported to be 
short, and freights are accordingly in- 
flated. To Southern ports freights are 
anywhere from 10 to 25c. over quota- 
tions earlier in the season, with noth- 
ing particular offering at that. Prices 
remain unchanged. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Some belated shipments 
are being made in the Lake trade, but the 
movement is practically over. Manufac- 
turing demand has been only fair, while 
the past week saw a material increase in 
demand for domestic, which has been 
quite good. The early buying was unusu- 
ally light, but the cold snap of a week 
ago brought buyers more freely into the 
market. Mine operations have been some- 
what curtailed, the present average being 
not much above 60 per cent. of capacity 
in the Pittsburg district. There continues 
to be much price cutting by interests 
which have not much contract business 
on books. Slack has not yet firmed up 
any, aS it usually does at the close of 


the lake season. We quote as the average - 


market level: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, 
$1.05@1.10; 34-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%-in., 
$1.25@1.30; slack, 40@50c. per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 


Connellsville Coke—Sales of over 150 
cars of prompt furnace coke have been 
made in the past week, all at $1.50. Sev- 
eral consumers have been buying regular- 
ly in the past few weeks, having insuffi- 
cient coke on their contracts which, of 
course, are at a higher price than the 
prompt market, and no more coke is 
taken on contract than the buyer is ob- 
ligated for. As a rule negotiations for 
next year’s contracts have not been taken 
up, but in a few instances buyers and 
sellers have gotten close together, and 
news of two or three contracts being 
closed may come any day. Foundry coke 
shows no change. We continue to quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; contract 
furnace (nominal), $1.65@1.75; prompt 
foundry, $1.80@1.90; contract foundry, 
$2@2.25, per ton at ovens. 


The Courier reports production in the ~ 


week ended Nov. 11 at 323,363 tons, an 
increase of 600 tons, and shipments at 
3639 cars to Pittsburg, 4873 cars to 
points west and 1048 cars to points east, 
a total of 9560 cars, a decrease of 500 
cars. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


A large amount of coal ordered to the 
lake front, is still being loaded in boats 
for storage to be held over at this end 
of the route. Vessel men are getting 20c. 
a ton for holding cargoes. There will 
be a large amount of coal on board at 
this end, as well as at the upper end of 
the Lakes. This surplus is prompted 
largely by the miners’ scale coming up 
next April, and the uncertainty of a strike, 
in which case this coal will insure a sup- 
ply, for a time at least. 

The domestic trade in the past week 
has been brisk, owing to the cold snap. 
There is little improvement in the steam 
trade, and prices range about the same 
as a week ago, except in slack, which ow- 
ing to Lake shipments being shut off, are 
holding stiff and gradually advancing. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Real winter weather in the shape of 
a cold wave was the salvation of the 
coal trade in Ohio during the past week 
and improvement has been reported from 
every mining district in the State. One 
of the best features of the trade is the 
better demand for domestic grades and 
activity is shown in every department of 
the business. Prices on all grades rule 
firm to the extreme and complaints of 
price cutting are not as numerous as 
several weeks ago. 

One of the worst features is the ap- 
proach of a car shortage which is affect- 
ing mines on both the Hocking Valley 
and Toledo & Ohio Central Railways. 
The cold snap caused some inconvenience 
upon that score and in some places de- 
liveries were delayed for several days. 
Other of the coal roads up to date have 
been able to move shipments promptly, 
although the indications are good for a 
general car shortage in Ohio and con- 
tiguous States. 

The steam business has also shown 
some improvement in the past few weeks, 
although the requisitions of the larger 
manufacturing concerns are not being 
increased fast. The reports show that 
stocks in the hands of the large 
‘steam users are small and the cold 
weather is expected to stimulate that 
trade as well as the domestic business. 
Contracts which expire at this time are 
being renewed at the same figures which 
prevailed during the past year. © 

Prices prevailing in Ohio fields are: 
Domestie lump in the Hocking valley, 
$1.50; domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 
district, $1.60@1.75; 34-in., $1.35; nut, 


-$1.15; mine-run in eastern Ohio, 95c.@ 


$1.05; mine-run in the Hocking valley, 
$1.05@1.15; nut, pea and slack, 40@ 
50c.; coarse slack, 35@45 cents. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
The car situation is tightening and coal 


offices are kept on edge for fear orders 
will be filled in railroad cars objection- 
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able to the purchaser. That should be 
sufficient evidence that “‘things are look- 
ing up” in the local coal market, which 
they are. When the operators are tempt- 
ed to disregard orders and take a chance 
on sending hopper cars when flat-bottoms. 
are specified in the contract, it is an in- 
dication there is no surplus of equipment 
which means heavy production. 

This friction because of equipment or- 
dered and that actually used has arrived 
about 30 days late, and corresponds well 
with the lateness of the season. The cold 
weather, which has continued for almost 
two weeks now, has relieved the market 
of a large surplus. In addition, the or- 
ders for steam fuels are increasing, and 
altogether the coal offices are enjoying 
a good business. The lower grades of 
fine coals are still to be had at low 
prices, but this does not apply to the 
higher grades, which are in fairly good 
demand and are being held for the price 
which has ruled in this market for some 
time—50 to 75c. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Unless there is an increase in demand 
for domestic coal there is likely to be 
a slump in output in the Kanawha and 
New River territories by the end of the 
year. The last shipments for the lakes 
were scheduled for Wednesday, and un- 
less changed, it will be necessary to cut 
down in output, providing the increase 
for domestic, due to the cold weather, 
does not relieve the situation. Weather 
conditions are rather favorable, but 
whether they will be suffiicient to make 
up for the loss in the lake trade is 
doubtful in-the opinion of the coal men. 

There has been no general complaint 
about cars, but with the increase in ship- 
ments for domestic trade East some 
trouble, as usual, is anticipated a little 
later. 

The same usual complex conditions 
prevail in the Kanawha and New River 
territories. In some instances condi- 
tions are looked upon as being good, 
while in others there is the usual 
hard-luck cry with business anything but 
encouraging. The time cannot be re- 
called when the conditions were the 
same from one end of these contiguous 
territories to the other. 

Gas coal from the Kanawha territory 
is quoted at the mines, mine-run, 85@ 
90c., and lump or screen at $1.25@ 
1.40. In the New River district nearly 
all coal is run-of-mine, and at the mines 
brings from 95c.@$1.15. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The several days of cold weather 
last week tended to give the mines in 
this district all the work they could 
handle and although at the present time 
the weather has again turned, the coal 
business is still in a fairly healthy con- 
dition. 
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Unless something unexpected happens, 
the price on all grades of fuel in the 
West Kentucky field seems destined to re- 
main unchanged for the present. This 
means that price fluctuations will be 
small during the winter, if any at all. 

Quotations on domestic lump in the 
West Kentucky fields is $1.25 per ton; 
nut coal, 95c. to $1, and screenings, 25@ 
30c. The demand for steam coal has 
changed but little, if any. 

In the two largest cities in Tennessee, 
Nashville and Memphis, which use coal 
principally from the West Kentucky field, 
the stocks carried by the dealers are 
quite small. In fact there is hardly a 
dealer who has over a week’s or 10 days’ 
supply in his yards. A spell of weather 
which would have a tendency to retard 
the movement of coal will find most of 
these dealers in a bad fix, and such con- 
ditions as this will tend more than any- 
thing else to make prices better in this 


field. 


, —— ——) 
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Indianapolis 

Indiana coal operators report a spas- 
modie stimulation in the coal-mining 
business during the past week, but the 
recent cold snap was not of sufficient 
duration to bring the demand up to 
expectations. They say if the cold 
weather had continued or even been fol- 
lowed after a few days by another cold 
snap, increased demand for domestic 
would have resulted. The domestic 
trade, however, is not depended on for 
much by the operators. They say that 
enough coal can be mined in a compar- 
atively short time to supply the demand 
for home use for many days. It re- 
quires continual and steady work by the 
large power plants to make the coal- 
mining business boom. 

There are so many .factories either 
closed or working short time that their 
demand is far below normal at this 
season of the year. During the first few 
days of the week some complaint was 
made because of car shortage. 








Chicago 

A sharp drop in temperature com- 
bined with the continued car shortage 
has caused a marked upturn of coal 
prices in the Chicago market. There has 
been such a restricted movement of 
Hocking coal that it has been possible 
for Western coals to sell in competition 
with Eastern coal at relatively the same 
price. Hocking Valley at $1.50 brings 
$3.15 f.o.b. Chicago. Leading operators 
of the Franklin county field have de- 
cided to advance their price to $2 a ton, 
owing to an unusually brisk demand. 

The price of smokeless lump and egg 
has strengthened materially. The mini- 
mum price is $2 and some orders are be- 
ing placed at $2.25. While the coke trade 
makes a strong showing in the domestic 
branches, there has not been very much 
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change in hard cokes or furnace and 
foundry. 

Prices direct from the mines in net tons 
to retail dealers and steam users on spot 
shipments are as follows: 


Clinton: F.0.b. Mines Chicago 
Domestic lump.... $2.17@2.37 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump...... 2.00@2.20 1.25@1.45 
MEINOTUT fais ~ sae 1.82@2.02 1.05@1.25 
Screenings........ 1.27@1.37 0.50@0.60 

Pocahontas and New 

River: 
MING=FUN eis sis 4150 6 $3.00@3.10 $0.95@1.05 
Lump and egg.... , 4.05@4.30 2.00@2.25 
Coke: 
Connellsville. ..... $4.50@4.65 
Wise county...... 4.50@4.65 


Byproduct, egg and 

t 4.95 
Byproduct, nut....° 4.55@4.65 
Gas house /7 os 33. 4.85 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


There is a perceptible change in the 
coal trade all over the Northwestern 
States, due to the zero weather in mid- 
November. November 12 and 13 this 
year made a record for snow and bDliz- 
zardy winds. While temperature was 
not extremely low, the high wind made 
it equal to 20 deg. below zero weather. 
This sample of cold and snow has con- 
tinued for a week, and we can now Say, 
“T told you so.” 

The all-rail shippers now have trouble 
in pacifying their customers even with 
every mine running to full capacity. 
Prices on Southern Illinois lump and egg 
are now held at $2 per ton at the mine, 
and other grades of Illinois in relative 
proportion. It is not thought likely that 
prices will go beyond this, but customers 
who stored coal during summer will be 
taken care of during the stress. 

A similar condition exists at head of 
the Lake docks. The orders have come 
so thick and fast, it has been beyond 
both the dock companies and the railroads 
to keep up with the demand. Cars are 
difficult to obtain on the Great Northern 
and Milwaukee roads, especially for ship- 
ment off their lines. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


There has been a slight change in the 
local mafket, but it is spasmodic—up 
one day and down the next, depending 
largely upon the car supply. Condi- 
tions improved the early part of the 
week on practically all coals, although 
the advance on Standard was slight. 

The iocal domestic trade is just fairly 
good—and as -usual one or two large 
dealers who have the output of mines 
at a low figure are keeping the retail 
price down to a point where it is a los- 
ing proposition to the average operator. 
This applies both to the high-grade and 
Standard coals. 

The car shortage is so severe on the 
Gould lines that the mines are only 
working from one to two days per week. 
On the Illinois Central it is such that 
the mines do not get over two to three 
days a week, and on the ’Frisco lines 
the mines are working about four days, 
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while in the Standard field about four 
and a half days is the average. There 
is very little coal coming in from the 
Springfield district and the Saline and 
Gallatin Counties field. 

The prevailing prices are: 
Carterville 

Lopthelbgl NDUS 61 ¢ A aPme Ae Mara Matartre: sees oe a $1 


3-in. egg..... 
NOS BUD el eae alee dy ate hy 


.50@1.65 
.50@1.60 
.20@1.30 
.10@1.20 
.90@1.00 
.55@0.65 
.00@1.15 


2-in. screenings 
BUITOADUNG a ewes ies Ane A asia 


Franklin Co. 


O-10), MMU, ae, Aira can cere Sos. ores 
OA OLD. Se whet Red | le oa 1 
INGE Gee Senet yaw A ae 1 
PNG. MUL fot, ae Serene ei he ae 1 
IO MTEL eek eh Re) Re or ae 1 


Jackson Co. (Big Muddy) 


STIR PUNEN Tce ram cdichns sic) Sie >=. eleva a $2 .25 
PAILS MUTATE SPAR AA ee ted ence: oats 2.00 


$1.65@1.7 
.65@1.7 
.60@1.7 
.40@1.5 
-15@1.2: 


Du Quoin 
Guin PLU Dice stream tovis fs .ge ae $ 
PANN ee MTS chen o's 1 ete RAE 
NCL UB ER RAC a Sh ae as ee 


Standard 


oferty UGE OTS 8 Ye tol caer ci ny Ager Pay $ 
Saath LAALIA Deere deans eee cheers 30 vers .00@1.10 
DelSCLEGHINE Ae jen eee ei coe 0.25@0.35 
ENCORE L TVD ee conten Men ants sous viene, otal eke’ « .70@0.80 
INOree CRE Aa opment ot ts Ms mie see .60@0.70 


Anthracite 


GIST Rca cia w ciatele a ots of of $7. 
PUOVO MOL CE Poe wionciciny ls sietea s 46 6.95 
REAL CI palate oid Wee Anthea wy oh eines 6 


_ 


.80@1.4 
.25@1.35 
.10@1.15 


— 


.10@1.20 


_— 


Smokeless 


EATS Set celeae ce ehc, sede wr cage: aus erate $4.50@5.00 
Coke, gashouse, chives ce cu,vk< es 4 4.65 
BYPLOGUCE Ae. oe Nao eters slat 5.00 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dealers in Spokane report no change 
in the local situation nor in other parts of 
the inland empire. The supply on hand 
is sufficient for domestic and factory 
purposes, though it is thought it will 
possibly be 60 days before the mines 
in the Crow’s Nest country resume ship- 
ping extensively to this territory. 

Prices are reported to be from 25c to 
50c. lower this year than at the same 
time in 1910. Best domestic lump and ~ 
nut, $8.25 to: $9; anthracite, Pennsyl- 
vania, $17.50; steam coal, $6.25. 


San Francisco 

The arrivals of coal are not keeping 
pace with the consumption. Since our 
last report but 5831 tons have arrived 
from Australia and 697 tons from Seattle. 

The last cargo from British Columbia 
arrived on Nov. 2 and another is not due 
from there until Nov. 20; nor can more 
than 3500 tons arrive from Australia be- 
fore December. 

Stocks held by wholesalers are quite 
adequate to present demands, but should 
the State be visited by a few weeks of 
cold rains, and heavy snowfall in the 
mountains, which would be seasonable, 
the consequent delays to rail shipments 
would reduce supplies to the danger 
point. 

The car shortage still continues. A 
large accumulation of cars needing re- 
pairs is noticeable at all railroad division 
points. Dealers in the interior are com- 
pelled to wait several days beyond the 
customary time before their orders can 
be filled. 
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All prices remain the same with the 
exception of the Utah Fuel Company’s 
local-yard prices, which advanced on 
Nov. 11 to $8.50 per short ton. Anthra- 
cite briquets have been reduced from 
$10 to $8.50 per short ton. 





Portland, Ore. 


Portland has had its first cold spell 
this winter. It came without notice and 
disappeared about as suddenly. Its dur- 
ation was about a week and during that 
time the lowest temperature was 31 deg. 
above. Naturally the cold wave made 
quite an inroad on the fuel stored away 
for the season and it inspired many to 
replenish the supply, fearing that another 
cold wave may leave them short at the 
wrong time. 

Following are the prices asked here 
per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 


JAPANESE Viele wate) ares $7.50 
Washington lignite... $7.00@ 7.50 
AUSUrAllaniv: scenes 10.00@10.50 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
Diamond, Wyo....... 10.00 
Carbon - Hill, Wash., 

oheel Maan 5.5 fun 6 Seatac 10.50 
Carbon Hill, steam... 7.50 
Newcastle, Wash..... 7.00 
Beaver Hill, Ore..... 9.00@ 9.25 
Blacksmith coal ..... 17.00 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
KANAWHA REcoRD ASSOCIATION 


The following is a summary of ship- 
ments according to the report of the 
Kanawha Record Association for the fis- 
cal year ending Aug. 31, 1911: 





Tons Coke Tons Coal 

Kanawha district 48,450 8,590,025 
Kentucky district .... 13,020 1,247,900 
New River district.... 198,420 6,224,900 
Toad, ee ee ee 259,890 16,062,825 


RAILROAD, RIVERS AND CANALS 
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Onto CoAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


Statement of bituminous coal mined 
in Ohio and shipped over railroads speci- 
fied, September and first nine months, 
1910 and 1911, in short tons: 

















SEPTEMBER 


November 25, 1911 


NorFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD 


Coke shipments, originating entirely in 
the Pocahontas field, were 91,619 tons. 

Production according to districts at 
mines on the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
















First NinE MontrHs 











Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 

Hocking Wie levees wee no ast 468,449 367,949 3,367,089 2,517,884 
Toledo; GeOhios Centralia ome sete oie 204,506 206,606 1,564,869 1,335,270 
BaltimorenccOhiO ws act sere nee ee 255,130 154,780 1,783,233 1,259,002 
Wheeling cialerbiricke ssi ma cercnnmne 331,264 399,809 2,771,902 2,556,251 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling......... 218,661 306,407 2,311,963 2,166,127 
Zanesville: & Western... en: eee ese 87,268 126,173 878,291 802,169 
Toledo, Division Pennsylvania Co...... 199,530 156,202 1,664,120 1,379,682 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling........ 131,645 117,610 902,946 891,973 
Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland Rail- 

SE: WEE atone ie te Cy cigs rp eh RAS A, 7,992 2,236 75,474 20,844 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal Railway... 6,267 4,919 45,723 48,470 
Kanawha. & Michigan Railway. ...4.ra\0 2... 16;348— 10 ence ee 72,697 

Tota | eee eae ae eter ee eee 1,910,712 1,859,039 15,365,610 13,050,369 











CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke traffic over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad for the 
months of August, 1910 and 1911: 


COAT: 
Per Per 
To 1911 Cent. 1910 Cent. 
Tidewater...... 338,195 Zl desre Ay, 27 
Hast..s. ie eee. 164,761 10 141,868 10 
IWiGSE ciciccanspes Bene us 1,062,805 67 851,644 61 
TOthle 5 Rossy deul 1,367,429 
Bituminous from 
connections... 21,930 a 6,663 1 
Anthracite from 
connections... 3,288 1 1,178 1 
Grand *totalice«- 1,590,979 100 1,375,270 100 
COKE 
Tidewater se weea 330 2 4,729 14 
Wastes cron avd rae 10,520 54 18,771 55 
WeSt.c cieetegts 6,002 31 8,021 23 
Total. fornia 16,852 ol;521 
From connec- 
tiOTISS. eee 2,706 13 2,681 8 
Grand total..... 19,558 100 34,202 100 


THe BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
CoMPANY 


Statement of bituminous coal and coke 
shipments for the month of September: 








Statement of coal and coke over var- ae 1911 
4 ; a ons Tons 
ious railroads, rivers and canals, Septem-  qgaj_. sss... eee 2,650,172 2,614,201 
ber and nine months ended September, COK Reais a eae a se 372,988 341,350 
1910-1911, in short tons: Total sh. scene eer 3,023,160 2,955,551 

SEPTEMBER Nine MontrHs 
Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 

Baltimore do ONiIOLG sche ce sah eee 3,251,239 3,194,579 27,298,982 25,385,086 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg?....... PES ig 718,062 5,917,364 5,997,738 
Butfalo-c& Susquehanna? 7s eee 150,761 155,627 1,246,057 1,429,985 
Chesapeake: é& Ohiotsy 25) ss a. serene 1,409,472 1,610,537 10,783,007 10,452,464 
Huntingdon & Broadtop Mountain? $... 117,313 110,815 940,772 815,400 
New York Central & Hudson River?.... 603,574 649,915 5,768,971 5,918,423 
Norfolk& Westerns a a crear meee 1,678,194 1,933,132 14,939,635 15,113,959 
Pennsylvania (east of Pittsburg and 

FITIG) 2 S00 h tle ae ane ne 5,263,383 5,387,090 48,552,283 46,874,400 
Pittsburerdc vlake Mrieeecs. panes ere 1,619,639 1,561,644 13,220,065 11,897,848 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern....... 111,315 tps gaits} 876,931 1,054,039 
Southern Railway2snse see ener 370,237 351,685 2,820,551 2,474,885 
Virrinian Railway*se sass te eee 195,122 271,756 1,065,362 1,975,659 
Western Maryland Railway.......... 243,783 222,942 2,456,782 1,963,660 

Rivers and Canals 

Chesapeake & Ohio Canal............. 19,393 21,411 129,250 126,586 
DavisiIslandDalices keto eee 36,770 157,955 1,542,915 2,227,740 
Great. Kanawha Rivero. .se0. sents 101,280 147,920 980,120 942,400 
Monongahela River acticin eee (appar ey) 610,345 7,319,260 6,759,592 





em 


1 Includes coal received from connecting lines. 


2 July and seventh months’ figures. 
3 Includes company’s coal. 
* Does not include company coal hauled free. 
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in West Virginia for the month of Oc- 


tober, 1911, were as follows in short 
tons: 
Coal 

POCAHONTAS Is cat gererecieite mesa naccieaeyeneee 1,185,594 
Tug RIver eke wakes wee eee eee 194,028 
TNACKE? sos. dsasceueltce, ecaele eater ee aera 206,302 
KON OVA © siapenceies, aie abe volarede al staaneren area 78,998 

TOL]: iets ik ase ose a) kereteker ete Bie 1,664,922 


ANTHRACITE 


The following are the monthly ship- 
ments of anthracite coal, 1910-1911: 








Months 1910 1911 
JANUATY. eee steer 5,306,618 5,904,117 
M@DEUA TVs peamicti once 5,031,784 5,070,948 
March OPTS crs 5,174,166 5,996,894 
PATTI Ge ates nee 6,224,396 5,804,915 
MN eet ttea alice eee 5,679,601 G.obisooe 
DUNG eee Ceees ie: e 5,398,123 G,205 oe 
DULY Rept A aks Bape pane 4,202,059 4,804,065 
AUIBUISU. yee | ape aie 4,996,044 5,531,796 
Septembersy.: a5 00) 4,967,516 5,730,935 

Ota thy) fo eee 46,980,307 51,376,379 
Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN : 


Tonnage is still being delayed by heavy 
weather, and the market is quiet for 
prompt loading. For forward delivery 
prices are firm, with an improving tend- 


ency. Quotations are approximately as 
follows: 

Best Welsh steam coal......... $4.08 
Becondsi.e kiss. 2 aide: 4 cides keene 3.90 

SPHITOS tee ers Gales ae oleh eon 3.63 

Best SUR COaIS ..,2islsisys ue ee eee 3.96 

Best Monmouthshire........... 3.66@ 3.69 
Seconds: Awe See 3.48 

Best Cardiff small steam coal... 1.92@ 1.98 
PECOMUS e's Gis SRO eee 1.80@ 1.86 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, or Barry, 
while those for Monmouthshire descrip- 
tions are f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive 
of wharfage and for cash in 30 days, less 
2% per cent discount. 


BELGIUM 


Coal production in Belgium for the 
first half of the present year, ended June 
30, was 11,546,970 metric tons. For the 
same period last year the production was 
11,828,990 metric tons. 
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“LINK-BELT” EQUIPMENT 
For Coal Mines 


is Reliable because it is designed by experienced engi- 


neers, and manufactured throughout in our own shops 
under their direct supervision. | 


“Link-Belt” 
Coal Washeries 


“The Successful Washeries” 


The illustration shows the gen- 
eral view of the 1,000-ton 
“Link-Belt” Coal Washery of 
the Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Michigan. 
For list of ‘‘Link-Belt’? Washery In- 


stallations, see our Book No. 111 


“Link-Belt” 


Shaking Screen 
Equipments 


The screen shown in the illustration 
is carried on rollers running in races 
supported on the structure, thus 
forming a frictionless roller bearing. 


We design and build screens of all types to suit any con- 
ditions, and shall be pleased to submit plans 
and estimates for consideration 


We also Design and Build 


Tipples Retarding Conveyors Belt Conveyors Box-Car Loaders 
Car Hauls Picking Tables Crushers Chutes, Etc. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


Write for our new Book—‘‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine’’ 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York: 299 Broadway Buffalo: 601 Ellicott Sq. Seattle: 439 New York Block 
Pittsburgh: 1501-3 Park Bldg. Boston: 131 State St. Denver: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co, 
St. Louis: Central Nat’! Bank Bldg. San Francisco: Eby Machinery Co. New Orleans: Wilmot Mchy. Co 
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THE DEAN 


has qualified as a valuable asset in 


Coal Mine Operation 


“The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner has paid for 
itself. We removed over 300 pounds of scale The Dean Removing Scale from the Tube of a Water Tube Boiler. 
from a boiler that we thought clean.” Alex- 






andria Coal Co., Goff, Pa. For the water conditions in and around coal 
‘We are very well satisfied with the machine mines are so unsatisfactory .that unless guarded 

and do not see how we could get along without against scale forms quickly on the boiler tubes. 

it now.”’ Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Lessening the efficiency of the coal mine power 

Co., Di Bois, Pa. — plant, increasing consumption of fuel, and mak- 
“The machine does all you claim for it, and we ing more repairs to boiler necessary: 

believe it the only successful way to fight boiler A 

scale with no risk of injuring the boiler.’’ Car- Trial Offer and Guarantee 


bon Coal Co., Carbon, W. Va. 
That kind of testimony means a lot to the 
Coal Mine Superintendent. 


We send the Dean for trial on one boiler to 
show how quickly, easily, completely and surely 
it removes scale. 

We sell the Dean under a guarantee that it 
will pay for itself in six months or money will be 
refunded. 


The Dean Removing Scale from the Tube of a Return Tubular Boiler. 





Send for one on trial. 


The Wm. B. Pierce Co. 


335 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additionai words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 





Highland Non- 
Corrosive Coating 


Enables you to get full value 
from the metal pipes you put 
Position warted with coal company in West Virginia as mine . ; : é 
superintendent, engineer or mine boss; have West Virginia mine fore- in your mines. 
man’s certificate: age 33: 19 years’ experienee in mining; can fur- 
nish good references. Address Box 2, care COAL AGE. Noy. 25. 


DPivseerOoNsiVA CAN T 


Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 


For it prevents early destruction from 
acidulous mine water—no matter how 
harsh that water is. It has everything to 
recommend it. 

Its initial cost is low; it is a truly 
wonderful preservative. It is always 
easily applied. 

And first orders are sent on approyal. 
Write, stating quantity you need. 


Highland Chemical Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 





Wanted—-Experienced executive and manager of bituminous coal 
* operation with engineering experience. Address Box 3, care COAL 
AGE. Nov. 25. 


AnAmerican Mechanical Product s: . Mi ih T : 
: ne. £ ining lransits 

of the Highest Excellence = =] UJ |e CTH aE 

ALTENEDER & 1 * Our Mr. Geo. L. Buff, years ago made whole tran- 


sits by contract for Stackpoie & Son, who from 1860 
to 1870 held the record for the best. 
Send for catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 





PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 
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Hubbell Electric 
Safety Lanterns 


Ideal for MINE Use 


For general use about the mine, 
the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
im tunnel headings, for use with 
rescue apparatus or coal punching 
machines. Cost of operation is 
only about half that of any oil 
lamp. Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 
14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 


Vulcan Hoists 


Steam and Electric 


FOR SALE 


TWO COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ONE—200 KW., 250 Volt, Direct Current. 
ONE—150 KW., 250 Volt, Direct Current. 
Consisting of Boilers, Engines, Belted Generators, Switch 
Boards, etc. Address Pa. Bit. Op., Care of Coal Age 


The reliability of Vulcan Hoists is backed 
by over half a century of hoist building— 
it has been proved under every condition 
of service. 


We also build Coal ‘Crushers, Mine Loco- 
motives, Elevating and Conveying Ma- 
chinery, Screens, Tubular Boilers, ete. 


is a better tool for better 
COAL AGE methods in coal mining 
and coke manufacture. No 
modern mining man would neglect to provide himself 
with modern tools—nor should he neglect ” to subscribe 
regularly ‘to°‘Coat AGE... tf: ti; es ect, a2 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Cut Gears. 
Improved Features that interest you. 


GEARED HOISTS 


Hauling Engines. 
Lead Lined Pumps 


Established 43 Years. 


Fans. 


Catalog 27. 


Crawford & McCrimmon Co. 
Brazil, Ind., U. S. A. 





HN'VERS OF LLIN 


OAL AGE 


Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke Manufacture 
Volume 1, No. 8. 
Issued Every Saturday. 
HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1911. 


Ten Cents per copy. 
U.S and Mexico, $3 per year. 
Canada, $4; other Countries, $5. 
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A New Locomotive 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive 


Features: 
Open Steel Frame, 
Interpole Motors. 


Results: 
Added Strength of Frames—they may 
bend, but won’t break. Accessibility 
to all parts. Long Life and Low 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Vol. 1 


VERY man in charge of mines believes he is trav- 

EK eling the road that leads to safety and economy 

in operation. None will claim to have reached 

the goal, and all will admit there are numerous routes 

to follow, but each aspirant is convinced that his course 
is the best to pursue. 


Did you ever stop from your own labors, and in 
a moment of relaxation watch the other fellows strug- 
gling along? And did you notice as you stood there, 
that one well-beaten thoroughfare was crowded with 
men of hardened visage, scowling, cursing, jostling by? 


Well, the men you saw were all struggling for safety 
and economy (mostly economy) in coal mining, and 
they were the ones who travel the road of the Bully. 
To their way of thinking, results can only be obtained 
by intimidation, and they attempt to drive, coerce 
and browbeat everyone with whom they come in con- 
tact. 


If you were to call one of these fellows aside, he 
would say kindness is a mistaken virtue, tell you the 
men under him are an ignorant lot, and suggest that 
you will fail if you distinguish between the machine 
at the face and the man who runs it. 


Such men in one way remind me of the squatters 
who lived in the mountains of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky a few years ago. Many of them are still voting 
for Jeff Davis, and had never seen a steam locomotive 
until railroads were built in to develop the coal. Few 
of them could see through a pane of glass, or, at least, 
so I gathered from the fact that they always threw the 
window in the railway coach wide open even when it 
was zero weather outside. These mountaineers fol- 
lowed one invariable rile, “ Never let the other fellow 
think you are afraid.” They might knock your hat 
off, tramp on your foot, or accidentally poke their rifles 
in your eye, but never an apology would you hear. 
They were sorry in their hearts for causing you dis- 
tress, but for outward expression of such feeling, you 
might look in vain. An apology, so they thought, 
would be sure indication of physical cowardice. 
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So it is with some mine officials; they believe that 
an exercise of reason, or application of ‘‘The Golden 
Rule’’ in dealing with their men, is an acknowledgment 
of incompetency, or inability to fill the bill as boss of 
the mine. 


You can force up tonnage and drive down costs 
for a day, but such a record cannot be continually used 
as a pry for a better average on the day that follows. 
Mule-nature, human-nature, even the rope, will not 
stand such treatment. Moreover, when the man higher 
up discovers you are a whipper-in, and depend on physi- 
cal force instead of mental caliber, the end will be near. 


Just as the provision of good houses and pleasant 
surroundings will attract superior men, so will a cap- 
able humane management secure the most intelligent 
class of labor. It requires in the neighborhood of 
700,000 miners to produce the coal needed in America 
each year, and it is reasonable to conclude that the 
man who has the most ignorant and vicious of this great 
army of men, will have difficulty in meeting the com- 
petition of the fellow who has secured the best of the lot. 


If you honestly believe that the men under you 
will only respond to coercion, consider a minute 
whether or not the fault is your own. What reputa- 
tion do you bear among your miners? Are you un- 
reasonable, dictatorial and difficult of approach? If 
so, what kind of men do you expect to get in an industry 
that has no waiting list, and where jobs can be had 
for the asking? 


In conclusion—safety and economy are not to 
be attained through the sole exercise of physical force, 
and mine officials who travel that road are going to 
find it hard sledding. Most unfortunate of all, it is 
difficult to convert such men—in fact, I never knew 
but one who did change, and that was brought about 


-by a young mule with a five-foot reach and a two- 


rear memory. In some ways itis a shame the mule is 
y EY. h 


being replaced by the gathering motor. 
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A Modern Twin Coal Mining Plant 


The Bunsen Coal Company, the western 
fuel-producing subsidiary of the United 


States Steel Corporation, has_ several 
operating mines in the Danville, TIIl., 
district. It has recently purchased, and 


is now developing through the plant de- 
scribed below, a large tract of coal land, 
Iccated on a branch of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, five miles 
soutliwest of Clinton, Indiana. 

It was decided to develop two seams of 
coal on this property, the No. 4 and No. 
5, and as a matter of economy, both in 
regard to first cost and the cost of opera- 
tion, it was decided to build a combined 
plant to serve the two mines and thus 
avoid a duplication of machinery, build- 
ings and railroad tracks. It was not 


Fic. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLES, HOISTING PLANTS AND 


found advisable, however, to combine the 
tipples, as at first contemplated, and 
therefore two main hoisting shafts were 
sunk at points about 200 ft. apart, one 
shaft going down only to the No. 5 
seam and the other passing on down 
through the No. 5 to the No. 4 seam. As 
a further economy it was decided to sink 
a combined air and escapement shaft for 
the two mines. This shaft has two air 
compartments and two manways, one of 
each running to the No. 5 level only and 
the others passing on down to the No. 
4 seam. 

As a precaution against mine acci- 
dents, a large pillar of coal was left sur- 
rounding the No. 4 shafts where they 
pass through the No. 5 seam. The un- 
derground development will not be dis- 
cussed in this article, but it may be re- 


By Warren R. Roberts * 


Two mines are developed 
through twin shafts and 
twin tupples. The boiler 
house, power plant and 


remainder of the equipment 


are shared in common. The 
construction of the entire 
plant is typrcal of the best 
modern practice and ws 
described in detaul. 





*President of Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
consulting engineers, Chicago, I1l 
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marked in passing that all arrangements 
for both mines are most excellent, and in 
keeping with the character of the surface 
plant. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


It was the desire of the management of 
the Bunsen Coal Company, as expressed 
through their general superintendent, 
Clay F. Lynch, to have these mines 
developed along lines which would typify 
the best modern practice. It was also 
desired that, in so far as possible, and 


consistent with such practice, all ma-: 


terials used in the construction of the 
entire plant should be those manufac- 
tured by the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, to whom 
were intrusted the designing and building 


of the complete plant above ground, 
adopted the following general forms of 
construction to meet these requirements. 

The foundations for the buildings and 
for all machinery are of concrete. The 
walls of all buildings are of reinforced 
concrete, excepting those of the office 
building, which are of concrete blocks. 
The roofs, excepting that of the office 
building, which is slate, are of cement tiles 
laid directly on steel purlins. The roof | 
frames are entirely of structural steel. 
The floors, excepting that of the black- 
smith shop, are of concrete, and the win- 
dow frames and sashes are of steel. 

The tipples are built entirely of struct- 
ural steel and have their roofs and sides 
covered with corrugated steel. It will 


eh 
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BOILER PLANT 


be seen therefore that this plant is as 
nearly fireproof and permanent as_ the 
present status of the building art permits. 

The combined plant for serving the two 
mines consists of two steel tipples and 
two reinforced-concrete hoisting plants, 
one for each main shaft. These are the 
only units composing the plant which it 
was found advisable to duplicate. The 
boiler plant, generator plant, shops, store- 
house, miners’ bath house, ventilating 
plant, granary, stable and office were so 
designed and located as to serve both 
mines equally well. 

A general view of the tipples, hoisting 
plants and boiler plant, looking down the 
railroad tracks from the “empty yard,” is 
shown in Fig. 1. This view was taken 
before the sheet-metal roofing and sid- 
ing had been put on the tipples and when 
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some other parts of the plant were not 
quite complete. It illustrates fairly well, 
however, the arrangement of the two 
hoisting plants with the ttpples facing 
each other and seven railroad tracks 
passing between, three under each tip- 
ple and one “passing track.” The tip- 
ples are of the style termed “end pull,” 
that is, having the engine brace running 
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specially invited, however, to the large 
windows with steel frames and sash. 

- The smokestack seen in this view is 
built entirely of reinforced concrete and 
is 10 ft. in diameter on the inside and 
175 ft. high. It is connected with the 


boilers by a steel smoke flue and is lined 
for 50 ft. above the top of the flue with 
firebrick. 





parallel with the railroad tracks. This 
design locates the two hoisting plants 
alongside of the tracks as shown. The 
boiler plant is placed adjacent to the No. 
5 hoisting plant, and the balance of the 
plant, with the exception of the stable and 
granary, is on the hillside in the rear of 
the boiler house. 


THE STEEL TIPPLES AND BOILER PLANT 


A view of the twin tipples, looking 
up the railroad tracks, is shown in Fig. 
2. This photograph also was taken be- 
fore the sheet-metal roofing and siding 
were in place, in order to illustrate the 
equipment. 

The tipples are substantial steel 
structures and contain the usual Indiana 
equipment, 
cages, standard Akron bar screens above 
the weigh hoppers; weigh-hoppers for 
weighing screened lump and a pair of the 


Roberts & Schaefer Company’s stand- 


ard roller shaker screens for making 
screened coal and loading on three rail- 
road tracks. All this equipment is of 
the best construction and has every con- 
venience for changing the grades of coal. 

The steel trestle connecting the two 
tipples, shown in this view, is for hand- 
ling mine cars and all necessary sup- 
plies to and from the No. 4 shaft across 
the railroad tracks to the shops and store- 
house, which are located on the same side 
of the tracks as the No. 5 shaft. 

An end elevation of the boiler plant 
and a view of the concrete smoke stack 
during construction are given in Fig. 3. 
The general construction of the boiler 
house is uniform with that of all the 
other buildings, as described in the be- 
ginning of this article. Attention is 


consisting of self-dumping 
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steel chutes for delivering the coal from 
the bunkers into the stokers may be seen 
in the farther end of the view. These 
coal bunkers, including all supporting 
columns, braces, etc., are entirely of re- 
inforced concrete. It will be noted from 
this view that the boiler room is un- 
usually light. This condition was ob- 
tained by having ample window space as 
illustrated in Fig 3, and by placing the 
coal bunkers high enough above the win- 
dows to prevent their shutting out the 
light. 

This view also shows the four 375-h.p. 
Stirling boilers and the chain-grate stok- 
ers, all in the process of construction. 
Room has been provided for two addi- 
tional boilers when the development of 
the mines warrant their installation. 

There is a concrete tunnel beneath the 
rear of all stokers, extending throughout 
the length of the boiler house and a dis- 
tance beyond sufficient to enable the 
ashes to be taken in a car directly from 
the ash hoppers below the stokers to a 
hoist outside, and thence, by an ash- 
handling equipment, to a dumping ground 
at some distance from the plant. 

Coal is delivered to the bunkers from 





Fic. 3. BOILER HOUSE AND STACK, UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The method of constructing this stack 
is particularly well shown in the illus- 
tration. The materials were taken in 
through an opening in the bottom and 
hoisted up through the inside by means 
of the tower, above the stack. The ver- 
tical reinforcing rods are shown and also 
the movable forms used for holding the 
concrete. 

An interior view of the boiler house is 
given in Fig. 4, which shows the coal bun- 


ers for receiving and storing the slack 


coal used for feeding the boilers. The 


beneath the slack screens in the tipples 
by coal conveyers. By the installation 
of these conveyers and the stokers, the 
coal is handled by machinery directly 
from the mines into the boilers without 
any hand labor whatever. The ashes — 
also are handled entirely by mechanical 
means. 


THE POWER PLANT 


The general appearance of all .ne 
buildings composing this plant (except- 
ing the office) is shown by the view of 
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the boiler house given in Fig. 3. - This 
view shows the concrete foundations; the 
reinforced-concrete walls; the cement-tile 
roofing and the steel window frames and 
sash. These buildings are not intended 
to have any architectural features, but 
care was exercised in their design to 
make the proportions and general lines as 
good as possible. 

Fig. 5 is an interior view of one cor- 
ner of the generating room, showing two 
of the 250-kw. direct-connected gen- 
erators, also the switchboard, some of the 
steam piping and the five-ton overhead 
crane used for handling equipment in the 
power house. It will be noticed that the 


engines driving the generators are of the 
four-valve Corliss type. 


This in indica- 





Fic. 4. INTERIOR OF BOILER House, SHOWING 
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building has an ample ventilator, the 
portion over the blacksmith shop having 
louvers and the portion over the carpen- 
ter and machine shops having pivoted 
windows. It will also be noted that the 
windows, instead of being made into an 
upper and lower sash, as is usual, have 
the main sash made stationary and con- 
tain two small, pivoted sashes. This is 
an improvement over the old arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as it enables the main 
sash and frame to be built into the walls 
and weatherproofed and leaves only a 
small window loose. 


MINERS’ BATH HousE 


There is a general tendency on the part 
of the better class of mining companies 


CONCRETE COAL BUNKERS 
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ties for properly washing and bathing 
himself. Where coal companies have 
provided such facilities there seems to 
have been a commendable spirit upon 
the part of the miners to make use 
of them. 

Based on the experience of the Frick 
Coke Company and other fuel-produc- 
ing subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Bunsen Coal Company 
has taken a step in advance of other In- 
diana operators and provided at this plant 
excellent facilities in the way of a mod- 
ern miners’ bath house. 

The building illustrated in Fig. 7 is 
some 32x62 ft. in size, and is built of 
reinforced concrete with concrete floors 
and cement-tile roofing. The roof is of 





Fic. 5. INTERIOR OF PowEeR House, SHOWING 


ONE CORNER 





Fic. 6. BLACKSMITH, CARPENTER AND MACHINE SHOP 


tive of the class of machinery and equip- 
ment used throughout the entire plant, 
showing that within certain reasonable 
limits the first cost was increased for the 
purpose of securing economy in mainte- 
nance and operation. 

The combined shop building for the two 
mines, containing three compartments, one 
each for the carpenter, blacksmith and 
machine shop, is shown in Fig. 6. This 


to go beyond the mere letter of the law 
in providing wash houses for their miners. 
Experience has taught that there is really 
small benefit to the miner in appear- 
ance or comfort; when simply  pro- 
vided with a wash basin and water. If 
he is to improve his appearance upon 
coming out of the mine and be present- 
able while passing along the streets to 
his home, he must be provided with facili- 


Fic..7. MINERS’ BATH House, DURING CONSTRUCTION 


open steel construction, allowing the 
superheated air in the building to pass 
up and out through ventilators. The 
building is provided with plain, substan- 
tial, wooden benches for the use of the 
men in changing clothing and with ample 
facilities for washing and with shower 
baths. The entire interior construction is 
such that the building may be washed out 
by the use of a hose and the water 
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drained off to the sewer. This latter 
facility enables the attendant to keep it 
always in a cleanly and presentable con- 
dition. 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 

The ventilation for both mines is sup- 
plied through separate air compartments 
forming a single shaft, as explained in 
the beginning of this article. The fan is 
a Clifford-Capell, 20 ft. diameter by 5 
ft. 6 in. wide, designed to run as a blow- 
ing fan but made reversible. It is driven 
by a pair of four-valve Corliss type en- 
gines direct connected to the fan shaft by 
clutches. These engines are placed one 
on either side of the fan and each engine 
has sufficient .capacity to drive the fan 
under ordinary working conditions. In 
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case of an accident to either engine the 
other is available; or in case of emer- 
gency, where unusual demands are made 
on the fan, both engines can be con- 
nected. 

The casing for the fan wheel and 
the connection to the air shaft are en- 
tirely of steel plate. The balance of the 
housing, the roofs, side drifts, engine 
houses, etc., are entirely of reinforced 
concrete. 


MINE OFFICE 


In providing comforts and conven- 
iences for the superintendent, engineer 
and general mining force, this company 
has also gone beyond the usual custom 
by erecting a most excellent office build- 
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ing. It is a two-story structure, 30x40 
ft., built of cement blocks with slate 
roof and has a large porch on the front 
which gives the building a pleasing and 
substantial appearance. 

The plain reinforced-concrete walls 
adopted for the other buildings were not 
considered appropriate for the office 
building, where an architectural effect 
was desired. The results obtained with 
the cement blocks are quite satisfactory. 

The interior finishing and furnishings 
of this building are plain but substan- 
tial and in keeping with its character. 
The rooms are all steam heated and elec- 
trically lighted and the sleeping com- 
partments are provided with bath, toilet, 
etc. 








Penn Mary Coal Mines, Heilwood, Pa. 


The Penn Mary mines of the coal 
company of the same name are remotely 
situated from all main lines of communi- 
cation. A winding branch, designated after 
its terminal, Possum Glory, connects 
through the Cherry Tree & Dixonville 
Railroad with the line of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. The 
town of Heilwood is on the boundary 
line between Cherry Hill and Pine town- 
ships, in the center of the eastern part of 
the county of Indiana, Penn. 


GEOLOGY 


For the most part all over that county, 
the Allegheny series of coal measures lie 
entirely below water level and. are hard 


to reach, but across the Indiana field is ° 


a long, irregular scar where the elevation 
of the measures and the erosion of the 
streams have combined to lay bare the 
upper members of the Allegheny beds, to 
wit, the Upper and Lower Freeports. It 
is interesting to note that the butt and 
face cleavages of the coal are not dis- 
tinct. The ragged-edged scar seems to 
embrace both the Chestnut Ridge Anti- 
cline and the Brush Valley Syncline, to- 
gether with the valleys of Two Lick and 
Yellow Creek and their unimportant trib- 
utaries. 

The mines of the Penn Mary Coal 
Company are in the Lower Freeport 
seam, This is about 42 in. thick, but of 
this about six inches in the bottom is not 
desirable. There is, therefore, the usual 
difficulty in getting a large production 
and sufficient men. On the whole, con- 
sidering the thinness of the seam and the 
semoteness of the town, both difficulties 
seem to be admirably met. The large 
interval of about 75 ft. between the 
Freeports is maintained here as in the 
other parts of Indiana county, though the 
upper measure at this place is not of 
workable thickness. 


Motors ON STEEP GRADES 


The Freeports at Heilwood are marked 
by awkward dips, which make drainage 


By R. Dawson Hall | 


The equipment in these 
mines has some important, 
features not duplicated at 
mining plants elsewhere. 


A low-pressure turbine ts 
installed to use the exhaust 
steam from all the recipro- 
cating engines previously 
installed at the plant. 





downgrades slacken, and, on coming out, 
to help pull the trip; the rope and the 
motor mutually aiding each other. This 
manner of operation is proving satisfac- 
tory. When the trip is detached from the 
rope the motor is ’eady to perform the 
work required on the level stretches and 
by using a hoist wherever needed the 
motor never has to double and never 
burns out onthe heavy lifts. As many as 
75 cars per trip are pulled out of Penn 
Mary No. 1, but only 10 can be pulled 
out of No. 3. 


HEILWOOD VILLAGE 


It is not the intention to describe Heil- 
wood. It is a model town in alk respects, 





WESTINGHOUSE PARSONS LOW-PRESSURE TURBINE WITH GENERATOR 


and haulage alike troublesome. 
this, there are the heavy pitches away 
from the Nolo Axis. Thus the main haul- 
age road of Penn Mary No. 1 dips with 
much irregularity on an average grade 
of 5 per cent., while No. 3 has a grade of 
16 per cent. against the load. These un- 
even dips are not well suited to engine 
planes, though a tail-rope or a continu- 
ous-rope system might be adopted. 

The method followed has been to use 
motors assisted by electric hoists, using 
the motor on entering the mine to unreel 
the rope and pull the cars where the 


Beside ~ 


well laid out and clean. It has a hos- 
pital better than many a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants and in Doctor Mc- 
Henry, a company physician with an 
enthusiasm in his work which is back of 
many of the provisions for the sanitary 
improvement of the town. 

The company is now building two 
mine-rescue buildings, one at tipple No. 
1 and one at tipple No. 2. Each building 
will house two -Draeger helmets of two- 
hour capacity and one half-hour appara- 
tus of like make. There will also be a 
Pulmotor in each building. 


. 
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At present, tipple No. 1 is making 1200 
tons per day. Tipple No. 2 drawing from 
2, 3, 4 and 5 mines, handles 2250 tons. 
Tipple No. 3, is handling 650 tons of 
coal from No. 6 mine. A new tipple is 
to be built to handle the coal from mine 
No. 7. The tonnage could be doubled if 
necessary at these plants. The main 
feature of interest in the plant centers 
around the electrical equipment, in charge 
of B. F. Smith, chief electrician and 
master mechanic. 


OLDER ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The original equipment, constituting 
the direct current side of the power 
house, consists of four complete units, all 
200-kw., 250-volt, 800-ampere generators, 
driven at 225 r.p.m. by four 16x18-in. 
Fleming engines, of the Harrisburg 
Foundry and Machine Works. The 
Rochester forced-feed oiling system is 
used on these engines and with this ar- 
rangement there is no risk of the attend- 
ant being burned by the bursting of 
sight-feed oil gages. It is said that the 
installation of these lubricators effected 
a saving of $3 every 24 hours in the oil- 
ing of the four engines. This saving 
would doubtless not be as marked now 
as it was when the change was made, 
because at that time, the boilers were in- 
adequate for the work imposed on them, 
the steam was therefore exceedingly wet 
and a large proportion of the oil used 
was carried off by the moisture without 
reaching the cylinder walls. 

Each generator unit is supplied with a 
Vermont-marble switchboard panel and 
the general distributing system is pro- 
tected by six Westinghouse double-pole 
circuit breakers mounted on four panels 
which are uniform in construction with 
the others mentioned. All the electrical 
machinery in use at the plant was fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 


Low PRESSURE TURBINE 


The exhaust from 
engines in the direct-current section of 
the power plant, together with that from 
all auxiliaries around the central station 
is conducted to a Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine which drives a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
alternating-current generator, mounted 
on the same shaft with it at 3600 r.p.m. 
The latter has a rated capacity of 750 
kv.a., 2400 volts, and 180 amperes per 
terminal. ‘ 

A 25-h.p., shunt-wound direct-current 
motor, running at 1100 r.p.m., on 250 
volts and 86 amp., actuates the exciter 
of the turbine generator. This exciter 
unit is a i5-kw. generator, producing 120 
amp. at 125 volts pressure. 

A No. 13 LeBlanc condenser takes care 
of the exhaust from the low-pressure 
turbine and produces a vacuum of 26.5 
in. of mercury, that is, the back pressure 
from the condenser together with the 
weight of a column of mercury 26.5 in. 


the high-pressure ~ 


- 
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long would equal the atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

This condenser, Fig. 2, is of extremely 
simple construction. An _ illustration 
showing the outside appearance will be 
found on the front cover and a sectional 
view can be seen in the body of this 
article. A pipe A connects the top of the 
condenser with a large tank of water 
outside the building. This tank is termed 
the “cold well.” The low pressure estab- 
lished in the condenser serves to draw the 
cold water continuously through the pipe 
A. The water passes through the spray 
nozzles B, mingling with the exhaust 
steam from the turbine which enters at C, 






and the resulting hot water is collected 
in the chamber E. 

The condensation is rapid and reason- 
ably complete, but extremely low, ab- 
solute pressures cannot be obtained by 
this device alone, because the exhaust 
steam .and the cold condensing water 
both contain air and no simple condenser, 
unaided by mechanical means for re- 
moving this air, can possibly succeed in 
producing even an approximate vacuum. 

In some systems a more complete 
vacuum is sought by the use of recipro- 
cating air pumps. The objection to this 
method of evacuation is to be found in 
the necessity that always exists in a re- 
ciprocating engine to provide for a clear- 
ance space at the end of the cylinder. 
The LeBlanc condenser proceeds on a 
principle similar to that of the Sprengel 
air pump which is as perfect a rarefier 
of air as any known. Whereas in the 
Sprengel pump discontinuous drops of 
mercury in a narrow tube impel the air 
forward and out of the receptacle to be 
evacuated, in the LeBlanc pump, water 
is used, and the discontinuity of its dis- 
charge is obtained by the use of a wheel, 
section NN, Fig. 2., the vanes of which 
are filled with water from the port H 
which is in turn filled from the stationary 
chamber G. 

The mixture of air and steam in the 
upper part of the condenser E is taken 
by the pipe D down past the edges of 
the blades of the rotor of the so called 
air pump P, which is driven in the di- 
rection of the arrow. The water driven 
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discontinuously from the blades of this 
wheel entrains the air and steam in the 
narrow passages F, into which the water 
is forcibly discharged. Thus an efficient 
vacuum is obtained. The air pump is 
operated by a steam turbine using live 
steam from the boilers. Mounted on 
the same shaft with both air pump and 
turbine is a centrifugal pump for remov- 
ing water from the condenser to the hot 
well. 

The three units are inclosed in a com- 
mon case and are of a construction so 
simple that they can scarcely get out of 
order. There is a side passage L in the 


discharge J from the air pump by which 


Low-PRESSURE TURBINE WITH CONDENSER 


steam can be admitted to start the con- 
denser after a shutdown, but this is not 
necessary where, as at Heilwood, the 
cold well is over 3 or 4 ft. above the 
basement floor on which the condenser 
rests. It is said that the small live-steam 
turbine, for driving the two pumps, re- 
quires only about 2 or 3 per cent. of the 
power delivered by the main engines. 


DISTRIBUTING OF A. C. CURRENT 


The alternating-current switchboard 
consists of five panels, one fitted for two 
exciter units, one a blank for future de- 
velopment, one equipped for the present 
750-kw. low-pressure turbine outfit, one 
equipped with two present distributing 
circuits and one a blank panel for use 
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when other circuits have to be distribu- 
ted. A Tirrell regulator is employed to 
maintain a constant voltage. 

The transmission lines to the substa- 
tion at tipple No. 2 are of No. 1 hard- 
drawn copper wire, supported on chest- 
nut poles set 120 ft. apart. The line is 
protected from lightning by a No. 6 
soft-drawn wire which is strung from end 
to end and connected to the ground at 
various points. This arrangement has 
has given excellent satisfaction. 


THE FIRST SUBSTATION 


A substantial substation of brick has 
been erected near tipple No. 2. This 
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alternating current for the town houses 
and street lighting, and for the fans. 
Ordinarily the a.c. generator can be run 
either in parallel with the four d.c. gen- 
erators at the main station or it may be 
run as an independent plant. 

Lightning arresters with choke coils 
are located at the substation together 
with oil circuit breakers for the alternat- 
ing-current lines; also a circuit breaker 
and switches for the direct current. All 
mines except No. 5 can be cut out at the 
switchboard of this substation. The 
motor-generator set is brought up to 
speed by running the d.c. generator as a 
motor and not by induction-motor action 
in the a.c. machine. 

By regulating the field of the a.c. 
synchronous motor, the power factor of 
the circuit can be adjusted to unity. 
James Lytle is the acting electrician at 
Penn Mary, under the direction of Mr. 
Smith. 


’ ELECTRICAL HOISTING 


There are two 200-h.p., Lidgerwood 
hoists, a steam hoist at No. 1 and an 
electric hoist at No. 3. 

The following tables show the cost 
sheets of the two latter for labor and 
material. The labor item does not in- 
clude the wages of the operator, which 
is the same at the two hoists. Of course, 
the power cost is not considered in this 


. estimate. 
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running at 725 r.p.m. and taking 22.2 
amp. at 250 volts. 


FANS, MINING MACHINES AND Motors 


The fan at Penn Mary No. 1 is a 16- 
ft. Capell fan. No. 3 mine is ventilated 
by a J. C. Stine fan 12 ft. in diameter, 
driven by a 100-h.p. induction motor run- 
ning at 690 r.p.m., receiving 3-phase, 60- 
cycle current at 2000 volts potential and 
27 amp. per terminal. Electric power is 
being used for eight 12-ton and four 15- 
ton Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotives; 
also for thirteen Pneumelectric punchers 
and one Hirst electric rotary cutter, 
which are used for undercutting the coal. 
Electric pumps with wood-pipe discharge 
lines are installed at appropriate places 
in the mines. 


BOILER EQUIPMENT 


The boiler equipment consists of six 
300-h.p. water-tube units, four of which 
are Babcock and Wilcox boilers, the other 
two being built by E. Keeler, of Williams- 
port, Penn. 

The feed-water supply to the boilers is 
controlled by Cope boiler-feed regulators 
and pump governors. Under ordinary 
conditions the water level is so main- 
tained by these devices that it does not 
vary more than an inch from the desired 
elevation in the boilers. 

Fuel is brought to the firing floor in 
Ernst Weiner steel cars filled from 





FAN NEAR TIPPLE No. 2 


contains a motor-generator set consisting 
of a 450-h.p. synchronous motor, running 
at 900 r.p.m., which receives a current of 
94.1 amp. per phase at 2200 volts poten- 
tial and a 300-kw. direct-current interpole 
generator delivering 1200 amp. at 250 
volts. 

The exciter for this outfit is a 41%4-kw. 
machine, rated at 36 amp. and 125 volts 
at 900 r.p.m.- The plant is reversible. 
The direct-current machine can be sup- 
plied with direct current from the power 
station and thus drive the alternating- 
current motor as a generator to supply 


RUNNING Cost oF STEAM Horst 














Material Labor Total 

August, 1911..... $29.19 $23 .60 $52.79 
September, 1911. 8.04 13.60 21.64 
October, 1911.... MME 6.58 14.35 
November, 1911. . 2.51 0.77 3.28 
TOLL Zan $47.51 $44.55 $92.06 

ELectric Horsr 

August, 1911..... $4.64 $0.00 $4.64 
September, 1911. Le 0.00 7.70 
October, 1911. ... 0.00 0.00 0.00 
November, 1911. . 0.00 0.00 0.00 
L OLabaten . $r2. 34 $0.00 $12.34 


‘In connection with the haulage motors 
on steep grades, as has been mentioned, 
small hoists are used of 5-h.p. capacity, 


DIRECT-CURRENT ENGINE ROOM, HEILWoOD, PENN. 


chutes at the side of the boiler room;- 
these run on tracks in front of the boil- 
ers, making the work of stoking light 
and keeping the space in front of the 
boilers clean. 

Two Smith-Vaile steam pumps, 14x10 
x18 in., either of which is adequate to 
supply the power house and town, pump 
water from a reservoir on Yellow creek, 
a distance of about 1000 feet. As an 
auxiliary supply two drilled wells take 
water from the sandstone above the “‘B” 
bed. One of the pumps is located in the 
boiler house and one about 100 ft. away. 
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The motive power is furnished by a 30- 
h.p. motor, run at 600 r.p.m. on 115 amp. 
and 220 volts. The plant includes: 


One 22-in. x 10-ft. lathe for general work. 
One 26-in. x 12-ft. lathe for turning axles. 
One 38-in. x 16-ft. wheel-turning lathe. 


One 18 in. x 5-ft. planer. 
One 25-in. radial drill press. 
One 30-in. radial drill press. 


One 5-ton air hammer. 

One bulldozer for preparing car irons. 

One 14-in. power hacksaw. 

One combination shear and punch. 

One pipe machine to cut and thread from 
14- to 6-in. pipe. 

One 1-ton triplex block in car-rgpair shop. 

One 1-ton Triplex block in machine shop. 

One 2-ton ae block in machine shop. 

One double-spindle, 14-in. emery-wheel stand. 

One 3-ft. grindstone. 

Two forges, one driven by a 30-in. Buffalo 
blower and one by an 18-in. Champion 
blower. 

One heating furnace for preparing iron for 
the bulldozer. 

And for woodworking: 

One 36-in. band saw. . 

One 14-in. rip saw. 

One 16-in. cutoff saw. 


The machine shop, while in general 
charge of Mr. Smith, is under the direct 
supervision of William G. Davis. 


Section M-M 
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pation of these further developments that 
the a,c. electrical installation was pro- 
vided. 








Winter Meetings of the 
Mining Institutes 


The West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its winter meeting at the 
Masonic Temple, Fairmont, W. Va., on 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6. The program includes 
a number of addresses on subjects of 
great interest to the coal-mining fratern- 
ity in general as well as several dealing 
with more particularly local matters. An 
interesting feature of the meeting will 
be the tour of inspection to the coal 
mines and industrial plants in the neigh- 
borhood of Fairmont, on Wednesday 
Dec. 6, under the auspices of the Fair- 
mont Chamber of Commerce. 

The following addresses will be given: 
“A Mine Foreman,” John Laing, chief of 
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SHOWING DETAILS OF THE LE BLANC CONDENSER 


The general management of the opera- 
tion is in the hands of H. P. Dowler, 
assisted by M. H. Kalloway. The min- 
ing engineering is directed by John T. 
Hoover. To these and all those whose 
names have been already mentioned I 
desire to make acknowledgment for as- 
‘sistance in preparing this article. 

The railroad is being extended to tip- 
ples 3 and 4, and some time next spring 
these important additions to Penn Mary 
will be shipping coal. It was in antici- 


the department of mines, Charleston, W. 
Va.; “Forestry for Mining Companies,” 
R. C. Eggleson, forester, Consolidation 
Coal Company, Jenkins, Ky.; “The Re- 
lationship of Manufacturer to Operator,” 
F. C. Albrecht, E. E., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
“A Method of Testing for Black Damp,” 
W. R, Crane, E. M. Dean, School of 
Mines, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; “Technical Education with 
Special Reference to Mining Interests,” 
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Dr. Thos. C. Hodges, president, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Va.; “A History of the Fairmont Region,” 


. Ex. Gov. A. B. Fleming, Fairmont, W. 


Va.; “The Recovery of Coal from the No. 
2 Gas Seam, in the Kanawha District,” 
James J. Marshall, chief engineer, Loup 
Creek Colliery Company, Page, W. Va.; 
“The Economical Production of Steam in 
the operation of Coal and Coke Plants,” 
Chas. N. Hays, Pittsburg, Penn. 

On Monday, after the president’s ad- 
dress, Judge W. S. Haymond and Hon. 
E. M. Showalter will welcome the Insti- 
tute. Five minute responses will then 
be in order from a number of prominent 
members. The Fairmont Chamber of 
Commerce will tender a banquet on 
Tuesday, Dec. 5. Frank Hass, Fairmont, 
W. Va., is president of the Institute and 
E. B. Day, Pittsburg, Pa., is secretary- 
treasurer. 


CoaAL MINING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


On Dec. 19 and 20 a joint session of 
the Coal Mining Institute of America and 
The Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania will be held in the rooms of the 
latter organization, Oliver building, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. This is the regular winter 
meeting of the mining institute. 

Addresses will be delivered by Walter 
Riddle, Ph. D., president of the Engineers 
Society, and by S. A. Taylor, president 
of the mining institute. Mr. Taylor’s 
subject will be “The Coal Fields of the 
World, with Some Statistics and Data 
Thereon,” and will be illustrated by 
stereopticon. The institute dinner will 
take place in the evening of Dec. 
20, at the Seventh Avenue hotel. 

The following papers will be presented: 
“Power Plants with Special Reference . 
to Requirements in Western Pennsylva- 
nia” (illustrated with lantern slides), 
O. S. Lyford, Jr., R. W. Stovel, engineers 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York City; “A Remarkable Coal 
Formation,” Jesse K. Johnston, Charle- 
roi, Penn.; “Special Methods of Testing 
for Mine Gases,” W. R. Crane, Ph.D., 
dean The School of Mines, Pennsylvania 
State College; “The Construction and 
Maintenance of Telephone, Signal and 
Trolley Lines in Mines,” E. M. Weir, 
Western Electric Company; “Application 
of Gas Analyses in Coal Mines,” G. A. 
Burrell, chemist, U. S. bureau of mines; 
“The Price of Coal Compared with the 
Price of Materials Used in Mining,” E. 
N. Zern, assistant professor of coal min- 
ing, University of Pittsburg; ‘Electrical 
Symbols for Use on Mine Maps to In- 
dicate the Character and Location of 
Electrical Apparatus, H. H. Clark, elec- 
trical engineer, U. S. bureau of mines; 
Mr. Randolph, of Wood & Randolph, 
electrical engineers, Pittsburg; “Lignite 
Mining in Colorado,” C. J. Griswold, as- 
sistant professor of mining, Carnegie 
Technical School, Pittsburg. 
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Coal Mining Methods 


From an economic standpoint, Michi- 
gan is a small factor as a coal-producing 
State. In 1909, its production, about a 
million and three-quarters tons, placed it 
twenty-third in the list of coal-producing 
States, below Montana, Arkansas, Utah 
and Texas. In 1910, the tonnage was 
reduced to 1,473,874, and but 2474 work- 
men were employed in this industry. 

The student of coal-mining conditions 
and methods, however, can well afford the 
time needed for a closer glance at the 
Michigan situation than these figures 
would seem to warrant. With the excep- 
tion of the extreme northern part of the 
Appalachian region, the Michigan coal- 
field is the only one within the drainage 
area of the Great Lakes. It covers some 


By R. B. Hosken* 


An interesting descrip- 
tion of mining methods in 
Michigan in which the use 
of} machines in low seams 
as discussed. The coal beds 


range from 26 to 42 in. in 
thickness and have a poor 
roof. Unusually large 
quantities of water are en- 
countered. 





*Mngineer, 1459 Olive avenue, Chicago, III. 


_ friable, breaking up easily. 
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in Michigan 


The depths of the seams from which 
the heaviest production now comes, are 
from 130 to 175 ft. The beds overlying 
the coal are chiefly weak black shales, 
making poor roof. Black bituminous 
limestone, full of shells, or wet sandstone 
are also found as roof. The bottom is 
usuaily fireclay or a soft sandstone, and 
the mines, as a rule, lie beneath low 
ground and are wet. 

The coal itself varies considerably in 
hardness. In some mines it is soft and 
In other por- 
tions of the same bed where the seam 
is thinner, the coal is much harder, and 
rolls out in firm blocks, after being under- 
cut. 

The seam which is especially consid- 





Fic. 1. PowER HOUSE AND TIPPLE AT BEAVER MINE, Bay City, MICH. 


6500 to 8000 square miles, the seams hav- 
ing an average thickness of about 26 in. 
No coal is mined less than 2 ft. thick at 
present, and of this there are estimated to 
be about eight billion tons still unmined. 
Active mining is confined to the eastern 
portion of the field in a line drawn be- 
tween Bay City and Jackson; and Bay and 
Saginaw are the two counties in which the 
bulk of the coal is produced. Small ton- 
nages are credited to Clinton, Eaton, 
Genesee, Ingham, Jackson, Shiawassee 
and Tuscola counties. 

Coal mining was reported in Michigan 
as early as 1835; but for many years wood 
remained the chief fuel for both domestic 
and industrial purposes. It was 1898 be- 
fore the tonnage rose to the quarter mil- 
lion mark, and the maximum output thus 
far was that of 1907, amounting to a little 


over two million tons. Development has 
been slow, and no very great increase can 
be looked for, owing to the competition 
encountered from West Virginia and other 
larger fields. Nearly the entire produc- 
tion of the State is used locally, therefore, 
and some of the mines operate only dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, when the 
domestic trade affords the best prices. 


GEOLOGY 


Geologically, Michigan coal seams are 
correlated with the Lykens Valley group 
of the Pottsville series and the lower car- 
boniferous formation in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The beds vary greatly in different 
parts of the field. They lie horizontally, 
but in some cases local undulations, 
called “rolls” or “swamps,” are found, 
which increase the difficulty of mining. 


ered in this article is about 145 ft. from 
the surface, and the following is an av- 
erage analysis: Specific gravity, 1.26; 
moisture, 10.67; volatile matter, 33.59; 
fixed carbon, 53.80; ash, 1.94; sulphur, 
1.01; British thermal units, 13,000. 

It will be seen from this rough sum- 
mary that mining problems and methods 
will vary in detail in nearly every mine. 
In general, however, the method of opera- 
tion is uniform. 


SYSTEM OF MINING 


The mines are opened by double-com- 
partment hoisting shafts with an air shaft 
300 to 500 ft. distant. In this latter there 
is a separate manway or escapeway com- 
partment with spiral staircase. 

‘The underground workings are laid out 
on the double-entry system, with a pillar 
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18 to 25 ft. thick between the haulage 
road and the air course, which are from 
8 to 15 ft. in width and from 5 to 6 ft. 
high (necessitating brushing the roof and 
lifting bottom). Crosscuts are made at 
intervals of 40 or 50 ft. These are closed 
up and made airtight as the entry ad- 
vances, to maintain proper circulation of 
air. Cross entries and air courses are 
driven at right angles to the main entry, 
300 to 400 ft. apart. 

Rooms are turned from the cross entries 
on 40-ft. centers, and in machine-oper- 
ated mines are carried 30 ft. wide. They 
are driven 150 to 200 ft. deep to meet 
the corresponding room from the next 
succeeding entry. Breakthroughs for ven- 
tilation between rooms are 6 ft. wide, 
and are spaced not over 60 ft. apart. The 
room necks are 8 ft. wide. They are kept 
in good order and especial care is given 
to the haulageways. These are timbered 
with crossbars in the entries, and in 
rooms, when necessary. The curves are 
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of the workings. In the No. 2 mine of 
the Robert Gage Coal Company, at St. 
Charles, the trips are hauled from part- 
ings on the cross entries to the bottom by 
electric locomotives. Rope haulage is 
employed at the No. 5 mine of the same 
company, at Auburn. Self-dumping 
cages deliver the coal direct to shaker 
screens. 


MINES HAVE Poor RooF 


As already noted, mining in this field 
is handicapped by poor roof, a large 
amount of water and thin seams, which 
range from 26 to 42 in. in hight. Tim- 
bers must be placed at frequent intervals 
and brought close up to the working face; 
and with drainage represents a heavy 
charge on the tonnage mined. One mine 
in particular is obliged to keep an 8-in. 
discharge pipe running full most of the 
time, to keep the mine dry enough to be 
worked. 

The pictures illustrating this article 
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rest of the seam is shot out. In other 
cases, the machines cut through the sul- 
phur, as will be described later. 

In order to make coal mining a paying 
investment under such conditions, the 
operator must employ the most econom- 
ical means possible to win the coal. In 
early days the coal was undercut by hand 
pick. Pick machines were introduced in 
1898, but have not been extensively 
adopted. Eighty-five machines, including 
a few of the chain-breast pattern, were 
used in 1904, when 23.09 per cent. of the 
total product was mined by machine. By 
this time hand-pick cutting had practic- 
ally disappeared, and the remaining 77 
per cent. was won by shooting from the 
solid, a dangerous practice and a waste- 
ful one, on account of the high proportion 
of slack coal produced by the heavy pow- 
der charges necessary. In the year end- 
ing Dec. 1, 1910, 561,688 tons out of a 
total of 1,473,874 were mined by ma- 
chines, or 38.1 per cent. 


[ 
' 
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Fic. 2. THE BLISS COAL CoMPANY’S PLANT AT SWAN CREEK, MICH. 


carefully laid, to prevent delays to cars 
or mining machines. 


VENTILATION AND HAULAGE 


Blowing fans of various patterns are 
used in the Michigan field. Slow-speed 
types are the rule, as the mines are not 
sufficiently developed to make the ventil- 
ation problem a large one. The air current 
is forced down the air shaft, through the 
air courses and working places, and back 
via the haulage road to the hoisting shaft, 
which is, therefore, the upcast. This ar- 
rangement is.a convenient one, as it keeps 
the hoisting shafts free from ice in the 
winter months. The current is usually re- 
versible, in case of emergency, by open- 
ing and closing doors in the fan casing. 

The pit cars are of wood, and hold from 
750 to 1000 lb. of coal each. They are 
pushed to and from the face in the rooms 
by hand, and collected in the entries and 
hauled to the shaft bottom by mules. 
Power haulage has not been generally 
adopted as yet, because of the small area 


were taken in the Beaver mine, about 6 
miles southwest of Bay City, and at the 
Bliss mine, at Swan Creek. j 

The photograph showing the machine 
cutting across the face was taken in one 
of the driest rooms in the district; even 
so, trouble was experienced in keeping 
the flash powder dry enough to enable 
a good picture to be taken. In taking 
the picture of the machine just ready 
to sump under the face, the camera tri- 
pod had to be placed in about 3 in. of 
water. This place is about the wettest 
being worked at this time, and the drip- 
ping from the roof causes no little annoy- 
ance to the miners and makes the haulage 
roads hard to keep up. 

Undercutting is usually done in the 
coal itself, as neither the gritty fireclay 
nor the sandstone bottom which some- 
times replaces it, is suitable for mining. 
A sulphur band near the bottom of the 
seam gives trouble in some mines, and 
makes it necessary to cut above the sul- 
phur and lift the bottom coal after the 


CONTINUOUS CUTTERS 


In the last two years, the situation has 
been changed materially by the introduc- 
tion of electric chain machines of the 
Sullivan continuous-cutter pattern. The 
chain-breast type was less satisfactory 
than these, because the machine occupied 
so much room in front of the coal that 
props had to be moved and replaced to 
permit its passage, while the rear jack, 
forced into the roof at frequent intervals, 
constituted an added danger from falling 
top. The bulk and weight of breast 
machines and the severe labor connected 
with handling them in such low coal, also 
proved a serious handicap. The typical 
advantages of the continuous cutter are 
of great value in this field. 

The Sullivan class “CE6” low-vein 
machine is the pattern in principal use. 
More than 80 per cent. of the chain ma- 
chines now actually at work in this field 
are of this type and make. This machine 
stands only 21 in. high when cutting, 
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and 30 in. high on its power truck. 
Props can be set less than 6 ft. from 
the working face, and need not be moved 
while the machine is cutting. The cut 
made by these machines is a clean kerf 
4\%4 in. high, and perfectly free, with- 
out sprags at the back, while a square 
working face is left for the next cut. But 
little powder is needed for shooting, so 
that not only is the roof left unshaken, 
but very little coal is wasted in cutting. 
The proportion of lump coal is much 
higher than that obtained by any other 
method. 

The Sullivan continuous cutter is 
shown in operation in the accompanying 
illustrations, taken in the Beaver mine. 
The machine in Fig. 4 was unloaded 
in the room neck, which in this case 
was at the left side of the room. 
A jack was set at. the end of the 





Fic. 3. MACHINE LEAVING ROOM ON SELF-PROPELLING TRUCK 


right rib nearest the entry, and the ma- 
chine pulled itself along the floor to this 
point on its feed chain. 


UNDERCUTTING THE COAL 


The rib and the face were then cut in 
one operation, with no other hand labor 
than that involved in setting the anchor 
jack and the takeup rig when the corner 
was reached, and in shoveling out the 
cearse cuttings from the cut behind the 
machine. In the picture the machine is 
part way across the face. The anchor 
jack is set to hold the feed chain and the 
machine with it, a little away from the 
face, to square it up, as it was being cut 
by machine for the first time. The min- 
ing is 5 ft. 3 in. deep. This particular 
machine was equipped with feed gears 
which propelled it along the face on its 


chain at the rate of 15 in. per minute.. 


The room was mined in less than an 
hour, including 60 ft. of undercut, un- 
loading, handling, and reloading the ma- 
chine on its power truck, for transporta- 
tion to the next working place, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Practice regarding cutter bits varies 
in different mines. In the Sullivan ma- 
chine, the bits are staggered in five posi- 
tions or rows. In clean, hard coal, bits 
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with pick points are used altogether. In 
coal that is clean and soft, the most rapid 
progress is made with chisel-pointed bits. 
In both the Beaver and Bliss mines, 
sulphur occurs near the bottom of the 
seam in sheets 3 to 7s of an inch thick. 
A combination of the two styles of bits 
is used here, the proportion of chisel 
points increasing when more impurities 
are met, in order to protect the cutter 
chain from the file-like cutting of the 
sulphur sheets. 

These machines load themselves on 
their trucks, unload and prope] them- 
selves in all operations on and off the 
truck, under their own power. This is a 
very important advantage in the low 
head room available, where lifting and 
moving heavy machines is handicapped 
by the cramped space in which the men 
must work. 


THE BEAVER MINE 


The Beaver mine is operated under the 
same management as the Robert Gage 
Coal Company, and is one of the oldest 
openings in the _ district. Owing to 
natural difficulties, such as the sulphur 
referred to above, and the large amount 
of water encountered, as well as lack of 
capital, it has never passed the develop- 
ment stage. The present owners are 
attacking their problems in a systematic 
and intelligent manner, and the methods 
they have adopted promise to overcome 
the difficulties and place the mine on a 
paying basis. At present, the Sullivan 
machines are used almost entirely in 
development, cutting entries and room 
necks and widening rooms. When 
enough working places have been squared 
up to provide cutting for all five Sullivan 
machines, the mine will become quite a 
factor in the production of the district. 

The Robert Gage Coal Company and 
mines under the same management now 
employ about 20 Sullivan continuous 
coal cutters. 

The surface equipment of the Beaver 
mine, shown in Fig. 1, is adequate to 
handle a large tonnage and is uptodate in 
all respects. It includes a modern steel- 
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plate ventilating fan. The mine is equip- 
ped with a steam hoist and a steam- 
driven electric generator for lights and 
power. Well appointed machine and 
blacksmith shops enable equipment to 
be kept in constant repair. A company 
store is maintained for the convenience 
of the employees. 

The labor in the Michigan field is of a 
high class and the men are all members 
of the union. The basis of payment 1s 
$1.01 per ton for all coal shot from the 
solid which will pass over a 7-in. dia- 
mond bar screen. The slack which falls 
through the screen is not credited to the 
miner. When machines are used, the 
percentage of slack is smaller and the 
miner has little dead work to do. The 
wage scale in machine mines give 59c. 
per ton of screened coal to the loader, 
and 19c. to the machine runner and his 
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MACHINE CUTTING ACROSS THE FACE 


helper, or a total of 78c., which, deducted 
from the hand-mining rate, leaves a 
margin of differential for the operator of 
23c. per ton. This is an inducement for 
machine mining, aside from the greater 
value realized from the output. 

The men are paid off twice a month. 
Because of the proximity of the mines 
to towns and cities, the mining camp 
customary in other fields is generally 
lacking. The mine buildings stand in 
flat, rather desolate, fields, aloof from the 
other signs of civilization. The men live in 
Bay City, St. Charles or Saginaw, where 
their families can enjoy schools and other 
advantages. They go to and from the 
mines each day by train. Most of the 
mines in this section run wash rooms for 
the miners, where the men can leave their 
pit clothes to dry. An attendant keeps 
the building clean, sees to drying the 
clothes, and provides hot water, towels, 


soap, etc. For these conveniences a 
charge )of 4c; (or) Sc sper dayasis 
made. ; 

I am indebted to the mine of- 


ficials of the Beaver Coal Company and 
of the Bliss Coal Company for photo- 
graphs and for assistance rendered in 
preparing this article. 
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Determination of Meridian 


_The mine surveyor, in the course of his 
work, is often called upon to determine 
meridian, especially when surveying at 
remote places out of convenient reach of 
established survey lines. In such a case, 
unless he is prepared with the data neces- 
sary for one of the solar methods—and 
these need an accurate knowledge of the 
time and current tables of solar declina- 
tion, both of which may be difficult to 
obtain at short notice—the remaining 
methods at his disposal are limited to two 
or three, all based on stellar observations. 
The best known of these are: (1) 
Method of equal altitudes, and (2) Ob- 
servation of Polaris, or another star, at 
elongation. Both methods are satisfac- 
tory, and their accuracy is limited only 
by the care taken and fineness of instru- 
ment employed; but either may entail the 
disagreeable necessity of an all-night ses- 
sion, with the risk of failure, should a 
cloud intervene at a crucial moment. 

This risk is obviated by the following 
method, in which the position of the pole 
is determined by two or more observa- 
tions on Polaris (in northern latitudes). 
These may be taken at irregular inter- 
vals, at the will of the surveyor; a useful 
feature, if, owing to clouds, the star can- 
not always be seen. The only data 
needed are the polar distance of Polaris, 
and the approximate latitude of the ob- 
server. Between latitudes 25 and 50 deg., 
knowledge of the latitude to the nearest 
quarter degree is sufficiently accurate for 
this purpose. 

The polar distance of a star is its angu- 
lar distance, on the celestial sphere, from 
the pole. The polar distance of Polaris 
on Jan. 1, 1911, was 1 deg. 10.1 min., and 
it is lessening by about 19 sec. each year. 


METHOD OF OBSBRVATION 


The field operations are as follows: 
Set up the transit over a hub of a perma- 
nent kind in a spot sheltered from the 
wind, and with an unobstructed view of 
the northern heavens. Then, with the 
horizontal vernier clamped at zero, back- 
sight to another station 100 ft. or more 
away, the’ position of which should be 
precisely indicated by an_ illuminated 
plumbline centered over it. Set the lower 
clamp, reverse the telescope and sight 
Polaris, following the star with both ver- 
tical and horizontal tangent screws until 
it is at the intersection of the cross-wires, 
so that both altitude and azimuth can be 
read. Note the time and read both cir- 
cles. Then, after an interval of one hour 
or more, make a second observation. 

Theoretically, all the data necessary 
for determining the position of the pole 
have now been obtained, but in practice 


By D. J. Browne* 


This method permits Po- 
laris observations to be taken 


at any hour of the night, 


and offers an easy graphic 
method of computing the 
results, 





*Mining engineer, Rossland, B. C. 

Nore—From The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Nov. 11, 1911. . 
it is desirable to make at least two more 
observations, as a check against errors of 
manipulation and to eliminate partly any 
faulty adjustments of the instrument. 
With the latter object in view, make the 


Polar Distance 1/.10/1 Plotted|in Terins 


to move round the pole, and this has 
been done by fixing two or more points 
in it. The radius of this circle is the 
polar distance of the star, and as this dis- 
tance is an angular one, the problem of 
finding the center belongs to spherical 
trigonometry. Polaris, however, is so 
close to the pole, and consequently in- 
volves so small a portion of spherical 
surface in its apparent orbit, that the 
methods of plane geometry may be used 
without introducing appreciable error. 
The task cf reducing the observations, 
therefore, becomes the simple one of 
finding the center of a circle, given two 
points in its circumference, and _ its 
radius. 
GRAPHIC SOLUTION 

This may be easily and quickly done 
graphically, especially if squared paper 
be used, by plotting the horizontal com- 
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DETERMINING THE MERIDIAN 


first pair of backsights with the tele- 
scope direct, and the last pair with it 
reversed. The main source of error, to 
be corrected by this means, lies in the 
horizontal axis of the instrument, par- 
ticularly in high latitudes where there is 
a great difference in elevation between 
backsight and foresight, owing to the 
greater altitude of the pole. 

The object has been to find the posi- 
tion, relative to the survey line, of the 
circular path in which Polaris appears 


ponents of the points on the circle as 
abscissas, and the vertical components as 
ordinates, first reducing the radius, or 
polar distance of the star at elongation, 
to terms of azimuth. In explanation of 
this, it should be pointed out that polar 
distance is measured in a plane either 
containing, or parallel to, the earth’s 
axis; and that in consequence, it is not 
the same angle as the azimuth of the star 
at elongation, except at the equator. The 
relation for any latitude is: 
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Sine azimuth = sine polar distance 
cosine latitude. 

Hence it follows that the azimuth of 
a star at elongation is variable with the 
latitude, and increases as the observer 
goes north, until a latitude equal to the 
complement of the polar distance is 
reached when it would be N. 90 deg. E., 
or N. 90 deg. W., according as the star 
is in eastern or western elongation. 

DETERMINING PATH OF POLARIS 

Now, a little consideration will show 

that the horizontal and vertical readings 
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Computed from barometer 30 in., 
and temperature 50 deg. F. 
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Altitude | Refraction Refraction | Altitude Altitude ihe arrection 
Deg Min. Sec. “Min. Sec. [ Des. — Deg. Min. Sec. 

10 5 19 20 2 39 
11 ALi po | 25 2 04 
12 4 28 30 1 41 
13 LOT 35 1 23 
14 3 50 | 10 1 09 
15 wok 45 0 58 
16 3 20 50 0 49 
iz 3. «OS 60 0 34 
18 2: 58> 4 70 iets eg 21 
19 2 48 80 | 0, 10 

of the transit, if plotted to the same 


scale, will indicate the apparent path of 
Polaris, not as a circle, but as an ellipse. 
This is because the abscissas represent 
azimuths and. not horizontal components, 
or projections of polar distance, while 
the ordinates, or altitudes, are true verti- 
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sec., which is all that is usually required 
of the mine surveyor, it is not necessary 
‘to apply the correction for refraction at 
latitudes higher than 10 deg., as a glance 
at the following table of mean refractions 
will show: 

As there is little more than 2 deg. dif- 
ference in altitude between the upper 
and lower culminations of Polaris, the 
correction for refraction is, for our pur- 
pose, the same for all positions of the 
star. If, however, the observations have 
been made with the double object of de- 
termining both azimuth and latitude, it 
is hardly necessary to say that the cor- 
rection must be applied. 


EXAMPLE OF THE PROCESS 


The following is a practical example . 


of the method: 

Latitude of observer, 49 deg. N. 

Dateysfanw Ol, 

Polar distance of Polaris, 
minute. 

The instrument was a 4-in. mine tran- 
sit, with full vertical circle, both circles 
reading to minutes and by estimation to 
half minutes. Four observations were 
made, at intervals varying from 1 to 1% 
hours, first backsighting to a station situ- 
ated about 100 ft. to the southwest, in- 
verting the telescope, and turning a left 
deflection angle to Polaris. The first pair 
of backsights were taken with the tele- 


1 deg. 10.1 
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Reduced Altitude 
(Altitude xX 
azim. at eleng.) 
‘ Observed ee 
Observation No. Time Horizontal Angle Altitude polar dist. 
Deg. Min. Deg. Min Deg. Min. 
1 7:10 p.m. 18 19 48 444 74 20.1 
2 8:10 p.m. 47 534 48 524 74 32 
3 9:40 p.m. 47 23 49 114 io Ol 
4 10:40 p.m. 47 104 19 28 Tibe2ou8 














cal components of polar distance. There- 
fore, in order to restore the circular form 
to the orbit, the altitudes must be plotted 
to a scale greater than that of the azi- 
muths according to the ratio, azimuth 
at elongation = polar distance.’ Thus, if 
a length of 3 in. represents 1 deg. of 
azimuth, then 1 deg. of altitude should 
be represented by a length of 3 in. X 
azimuth -~ polar distance. When, how- 
ever, the latter scale is such as to be 
difficult to adapt to prepared squared 
paper, plot instead the product, altitude 
< azimuth at elongation = polar distance 
(preserving its angular form of degrees 
and minutes) on the ordinate axis, 1 deg. 
of this “‘reduced altitude” being drawn to 
the same scale as 1 deg. of azimuth. The 
observations having been plotted in this 
way, find the center of the circle, or the 
pole, with dividers or compass set to a 
radius representing azimuth at elonga- 
tion. 

When working to an error limit of 30 


scope direct and the last pair with it re- 
versed. Then, after calculating azimuth 
at elongation as follows: 
sin. polar distance 

cos. latitude. 
__ sm, 1-deg. 10.1 min. __ 
a cos. 49 deg. 

stn. 1 deg. 46.9 min. 


Sin. azimuth = 


Log. sin. 1 deg. 10.1 min. = 8.309410 
Log. cos. 49 deg. = 9.816943 
Log. sin. 1 deg. 46.9 min. = 8.492467 


the vertical reading at each observation 
was reduced to the form necessary for 
plotting, as shown below: 

The third and fifth columns were 
plotted on squared paper as abscissas and 
ordinates, respectively, with the result 
seen in the accompanying diagram, the 
scale being 1 in. to 20 min. Then, with 
compass set to a radius representing 1 
deg. 46.9 min., the position of the pole 
was found by the intersection of arcs 
drawn with centers at each plotted point 
in turn. Its azimuth reading was angle, 
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left 48 deg. 51 min.; hence the bearing 
of the survey line from back station to 
instrument was N. 48 deg. 51 min. East. 


World’s Production of Coal 


The total coal production of the world 
in 1910 was approximately 1,300,000,000 
short tons, of which the United States 
contributed about 39 per cent. This 
country has far outstripped all others, 
and in 1910, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, it exceeded 
Great Britain, which ranks second, by 
over 200,000,000 tons. Great Britain’s 
production in 1910 was less than 60 per 
cent. of that of the United States, and 
Germany’s was less than half. The in- 
crease in both of these countries in 1910 
over 1909 was comparatively small, 
whereas the increase in the United States 
was nearly equal to the entire production 
of France and was more than the total 
production of any foreign country ex- 
cept Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and France. 

The United States has held first place 
among the coal-producing countries of the 
world since 1899, when it surpassed 
Great Britain. In the 11 years since 
1899 the annual output of the United 
States has nearly doubled, from 253,741,- 
192 short tons tu 501,596,378 tons, where- 
as that of Great Britain has increased 
only 20 per cent. 

The following table shows the coal 
production of the principal countries 
of the world in 1910; except those for 
which only the 1909 figures are available. 








THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN 


SHORT TONS 
United ‘States (1910 liens eae 501,596,378 
Great Britain US10) ee os eens 296,007,699 
Germany ‘((LOTO) (Rees eee 245,043,120 
Austria-Hungary (1909)....... 54,573,788 
Frances (1910)2 =... aoe eee 42,516,232 
Selolum (190) eee a a ee 26,374,986 
Russia and Finland (1910)..... 24,967,095 
Janan 19090). ee ae See 16,505,418 
Canada (1ST One ae 12, 796,512 
China (19090}~ 235 see are 3,297, "600 
Tndiat (L909) sce. ve ween eee 13. 294,528 
New South Wales (1909)...... 7,862,264 
Spain (1 B09) 7.70 aan eee rere 4,546,713 
Transvaal (2910) fea - eee 4,446,477 
Natal.-( 1910) ,. oo sneer eee 2:5 72,012 
New Zealand (1909)...2-.252.. 2,140,597 
Méxito. (1909) *nee ote eee 1,432,990 
Holland. (2909) aoe eee 1,235,515 
Queensland and Victoria....... 1,119,708 
ftaly WC1D09) 9 oe8 ee ae ee Se 611,857 
Swedens © (1909 } ie. weniccrmcds eee 272,056 
Cape. Colony (L909) As a wee 103,519 
Tasmania (L909)\: see ea eee 93,845 
Other ‘countriesuerewss. os ae ae 9,236,903 


mMotal <i. by eee 7 eee 1,278,577,812 
Percentage of the United States 392 
oOo 


Fans at Bruceton 


The following is an official statement 
of the sizes of the fans installed and to 
be installed at Bruceton mines. The one 
which was in use at the time of the ex- 
plosion was a Sirocco, 3 ft. 6 in. in diam- 
eter by 21 in. wide and had a nominal ca- 
pacity of 12,000 cu.ft. against a 1-in. 
water gage. 

The larger Jeffrey fan to be installed 
is 8 ft. in diameter, and 2 ft. 6 in. wide 
and has a capacity of 80,000 cu.ft. of air 
against a 2-in. water gage or 20;000 
cu.ft. against a 6-in. water gage. 
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Coal Gas Explosion, Vivian, W. Va. 


The Bottom Creek Coal and Coke 
Company’s Mine No. 1, at Vivian, W. Va., 
was the scene of an explosion at 11 
a.m., Saturday, Nov. 18, in which eighteen 
men were killed and three injured. There 
is no question as to the real cause of 
the explosion; a body of gas collected 
in the face of Room 7 in 11th Left and 
was ignited by an open lamp carried by 
one of the members of an engineer corps. 
These men were engaged in surveying 
the new work in the mine on behalf of 
the Crozer Land Association, the lessor 
of the property. 


THE BoTTOM CREEK MINE No. 1 


The Bottom Creek mine is situated on 
the right bank of the Elkhorn creek at 
a point where Bottom creek enters the 
larger stream. The Elkhorn has made a 
narrow valley, not over 600 ft. wide for 
the most part, with hills about 600 ft. 
high on either side. The Indian ridge, 
which is the northern watershed of the 





Tug river and of its branch, the Elkhorn, 
lies nowhere more than four miles dis- 
tant. The Tug branch lies about as far 
to the south, so that there is but little 
water received by the Elkhorn on either 
bank, and consequently, as a stream, it 
is of little importance. However, as 
the Pocahontas bed known as No. 3 
crops out conveniently nearly all along 
the stream from its headwaters in the 
Blue Stone ridge, the economic import- 
ance of the valley is immense and plants 
follow’ one another along the narrow 
waterway in a manner almost continuous. 
The coal dips toward Welch, the capital 
of McDowell county, and at that town it 
is below water level. At Vivian, however, 


the coal is still 40 ft. above the water . 


level of the Elkhorn. Being about to 
be submerged below water level, the coal 


Editorial Correspondence 


This explosion might have 


been recorded among the 


most destructive mine dis- 
asters had not the mine been 
kept damp ty humidift 


cation of intake. | 





at Vivian has more gas than at points 
further up the valley. The plant is situ- 
ated, like all others in McDowell county, 
on the Norfolk & Western Railway at 
Vivian, which lies about six miles east 
of Welch and 28 miles west of Bluefield. 


GAS IN VIRGIN COAL 


The main entry is nearly on the strike 
and consequently the point at which the 


explosion took place is above the water 
level of the Elkhorn. But, as stated, prob- 
ably owing to the submerged condition 
of the coal to the west, the measure 
emits firedamp, and firebosses have been 
employed for over fifteen years. The mine 
is worked without the use of safety 
lamps, as are all the mines in this dis- 
trict. 

It has been customary also to employ 
entry bosses at each section of the mine, 
some bosses having one and some two 
éntries in charge. The duties of the entry 
boss are to superintend the work and 
unless some company men happen to be 
absent, the entry boss is not required or 
expected to perform any other duties. 
The entry boss has a safety lamp and 
he is supposed to aid in watching for 
the presence of firedamp. 


THE WORKINGS OF THE 11TH LEFT 


It must be remembered that here, as 
in many of the newer fields, the princi- 
ples of conservation are being diligently 
followed by all the coal operators, though 
by some more than others. Many mines 
are in a transition stage from an ad- 
vancing room-and-pillar system by panels 
to a retreating system of like kind. The 
Bottom Creek Coal Company is chang- 
ing its method, but the headings arr not 
advanced as much as is needed for that 
purpose. The mine inspectors are urg- 
ing upon the operators a course of ac- 
tion in heading drivi:g which is not 
required by the law, but which makes 
for safety in gaseous nines. This safety 
provision, which will be described later, 
is being observed at Bottor: Creek. It 
has delayed heading driving and th. 
the change from advance working to 
retreating is proportionately slow. Con- 
sequently the new working scheme, 
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is tem- 
porarily not being put fully into practice. 

An occasional pair of rooms is driven 
up so as to provide the coal needed to 


though adopted in principle, 


maintain the output. This will account 
for the irregular appearance of the work- 
ings in 11th Left, the rooms numbered 
from ‘1 to 9 being driven in irregular se- 
quence, and leaving places for others yet 
to be started in between them. On Nov. 
18, rooms 4 and 5, 8 and 9 were sstill 
working and acting in pairs as airways 
to each other, but the other five rooms 
were idle, having been extended as far as 
was necessary. The track was drawn 
out of them, but they were standing in 
good condition, the intention being to 
draw the pillars when rooms inbye from 
them were finished and their pillars were 
being drawn back.’ 
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THE CHAIN PILLARS 


Perhaps a digression may be made here 
to explain the reason for the inequality of 
the two chain pillars at the end of the 
heading. The inspectors do not favor the 
driving of headings, where there is any 
firedamp present, over 80 ft. beyond the 
last crosscut. At this distance the West 
Virginia mining law requires a crosscut 
to be driven between the headings and 
the inspectors recommend that no fur- 
ther progress be made in advancing the 
pioneer work until the crosscut is com- 
pleted. When the pillar between the 


\\ (Vv Headings from 


Air Course of 
No. 9 Entry 
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case of the 11th entry, are often driven 
from the ends of the crosscuts back to 
meet the face of the advancing airway. 


The coal measures 5 ft. 9 in., the 
immediate roof consisting of from 9 in. 
to 2 ft. of loose gray slates or shales, 
which are here extremely friable and 
which change their condition and fall 
when exposed to the air. Above this is 
a black slate,)1 ft-to 2. ft. thick. This 
slate breaks off in many cases close to 
the point of support. Above this the 
roof consists of hard, thick, gray slates on 
which reliance can be placed. 
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nor he to them. It is said that they did 
not see the entry boss in charge of the 
heading. It has been the custom for the 
engineer of the Bottom Creek Coal 
Company to notify the entry boss before 
entering any abandoned place, and to 
keep out of that place till it had been ex- 
amined by him. This was not done in this 
case, the corps evidently feeling assured 
that there would be no risk in entering 
any of the abandoned rooms. Two men 
went into room 7 to measure it up, and 
had probably reached a. point opposite 
the third crosscut, 240 ft. from the haul- 
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PLAN OF THREE ENTRIES IN BOTTOM CREEK MINE, WHERE EXPLOSION OCCURRED 


haulway and airway was maintained at 
a thickness of 40 ft., the driving of this 
crosscut took so long that the advance 
of the headings was seriously impeded. 
For this reason the pillar is cut down 
to 20 ft. It will be seen how much nar- 
rower the right-hand chain pillars are in 
the recent work than they formerly were. 
The second airway, as it is termed on the 
plan, is driven up to reduce the velocity 
of the air and the consequent friction. 
This airway is allowed to lag a little 
behind the other two and the crosscut 
between it and the first airway is driven 
ahead of the lagging aircourse. Sec- 
tions of heading, as can be seen in the 


ENGINEERS OF CROZER LAND ASSOCIATION 


The Bottom Creek concern leases its 
coal from the Crozer Land Association. 
The mining companies in McDowell 
county for the most part lease either 
from the Pocahontas Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, or from the association just men- 
tioned. Close check is kept to see how 
much is extracted and what proportion 
it bears to the whole content of the 
field mined. On Saturday, the survey- 
ing corps of the association, with W. H. 
Henderson in charge, entered the mine 
to make surveys preparatory to posting 
up the maps. They passed the fireboss 
on the road in but did not speak to him, 


way when the firedamp was _ ignited. 
This point is 160 ft. from the face 
of the twin rooms. The men were found 
lying at that point, when the search was 
made. Two others of the party were at 
or about the entry to this room. A 
helper was at the entry to room 6. He 
saw the flare coming down that room 
and fell down on his face or was 
knocked down. His story varies. The 
time must have been very short and it 
is probable that this act was not so much 
voluntary as the outcome of force. His 
hands were spread out before him and 
the passing blaze burned them severely. 
While unable to walk, he crawled some 
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hundred feet to a place lower down, 
where he was found by a rescue party 
and removed to the hospital. He is 
doing well and is expected to show few 
signs of his terrible experience. That 
he was not asphyxiated may have been 
due to a short circuiting of the air cur- 
rent as a result of the explosion. The 
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perished from after-damp or rock-falls 
between rooms 7 and 8, which are about 
300 ft. apart. Piles of fallen rock were 
found over and under their recumbent 
bodies. Some may have been killed by 


rock-falls, but possibly all died from 
suffocation or monoxide poisoning and 
were covered by rock afterward. 


It is 





four other members of the party were 
instantaneously killed by the violence of 
the expanding gases. 


THIRTEEN UN'NECESSARY FATALITIES 


The explosive violence proceeded in 
both directions from the mouths of 
rooms 6 and 7, and in traveling toward 
the first diagonal heading shown in the 


right-hand side of the plan, it killed one- 


driver and two mules. It passed two 
drivers, each driving two mules in a 
‘eam. One mule was killed and one 
saved in each team. The plan accom- 
panying this article is that furnished the 
mine inspectors for filing with their re- 
port. A note shows where the explosion 
ceased, but from information from the 
company it is clear that the concussion 
traveled somewhat further, but its main 
evidences were confined between the 
limits indicated. 

In view of the fact that almost every- 
one would have done what the men did 
who were back of the explosion in the 
11th Left, it seems an unfair judgment to 
pass to say that through fear or mis- 
teken reasoning they ran to a common 
and fearful death. But it is unfortun- 
ately true, and it is to be hoped that the 
statement may have some value as a 
warning. The shock must have been 
mild where they were working, as their 
pails were found full of water. The 
men rushed down the heading, which 
was a return airway, and all but one 
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regretted that the men with one accord 
ran down the haulway by which the air 
returned instead of taking the intake 
airways, one at least of which contained 
only pure air. 


A FIREDAMP EXPLOSION 


The Pocahontas coal dust has a bad 
quality of aiding explosions, making it 
possible for comparatively small accum- 
ulations of gas once ignited to cause 
severe dust explosions. That a severe 
catastrophe, involving all the 150 per- 
sons in the Bottom Creek mine, did not 
result from the puff of flame which di- 
rectly killed only five men, was because 
the mine was kept thoroughly wet by 
humidifying the air with exhaust steam 
from the fan engines. This fan, shown 
in the illustration, is 16 ft. in diameter. 
At the time of the explosion it was mak- 
ing 120 r.p.m., and the full exhaust 
passed by an 8-in. line into the work- 
ings. To show the effect of this dis- 
charge of steam on the exposed surfaces 
in the mine, it may be stated that can- 
vases erected by the rescue parties are 
wetted through already by the damp air 
passing through the mine. Only a few 
mines in this region humidify the air 
with steam and the fact that this explo- 
sion did not extend beyond narrow limits 
will tend to make the practice more 
common, Beside humidification by 
steam, the coal dust is watered by tanks 
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impossible to assert with confidence the 
actual cause of death, except that they 
were not killed by the force of the ex- 
plosion, nor were they burned by the 
flame. Among them were two company 
men, four slatemen and seven miners, 
One man working in the diagonal airway 
placed his cap over his mouth and got 
out, passing all the others. It is to be 


at this mine and in others, but the main 
reliance at Bottom Creek is placed in 
the use of the exhaust from the fan en- 
gines. The system has not been very 
long in force, but it is most favorably 
viewed by the management. Mr. Sam- 
uel W. Patterson, the general manager 
of the mines and vice-president of the 
company, says it has not affected the 


, 
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roof and ascribes the localization of the 
explosion to the use of steam on the 
intake. 


THE MECHANICAL EFFECTS 


The explosion blew down some of the 
stoppings near the center of detonation. 
They were built of stone, but were not as 
strong as such stoppings often are, the 
cementing of one face rather than the 
thickness of the wall being depended 
upon to preclude the passage of air be- 
tween the headings. Strong stoppings in- 
crease the violence of explosions by giv- 
ing them no chance to spread sideways 
and are not.generally favored. How- 
ever, where dry dust can be found every- 
where the extension of an explosion in 
all directions merely increases its sever- 
ity. In this case the breaking down of 
the stoppings probably reduced the vio- 
lence of the explosion and gave it no 
additional fuel on which to feed. At the 
same time it short-circuited the air, as- 
sisting all men outbye of the explosion 
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three Russians. The three others were 
Slavonian, Lithuanian and Italian, respec- 
tively. 

The testimony given before the cor- 
oner’s jury showed that the rooms in 
which the explosion took place had been 
examined within a week and found to be 
free of gas. It was also. stated 
that a danger board had been placed 
at the mouths of those rooms, but, 
of course, the explosion rendered a state- 
ment of that kind not subject to verifica- 
tion. When the mine foreman, two 
days before, measured the air in the last 
crosscut of the split, he found 15,000 
cu.ft. per minute circulating through it. 
This split, it may be added, carried the 
air which ventilated the 10th, 11th and 
12th entries. 

The coroner’s jury found that the men 
came to their death by an explosion of 
gas in an abandoned room, No. 7, in 
No. 11 entry of the Bottom Creek Coal 
and Coke Company’s mine at Vivian, 
McDowell county, W. Va., on Nov. 18, 
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the cap can again be distinguished. 
When, however, the outline of the cap is 
again fully discernible, the flame is slow- 
ly and carefully raised. It will be 
noticed that the size of the cap will in- 
crease with the size of the flame, but in 
the brighter light of the latter, the for- 
mer will eventually disappear. The 
point at which the cap becomes invisible 
determines the percentage of gas, as of 
course the larger the percentage, the less 
quickly will the cap disappear. 

The fireboss to be able to handle this 
adequately must, of course, have the op- 
portunity of experimenting in known per- 
centages of gas. In these experiments 
he will find that with 3 per cent. gas, the 
cap disappears when the flame has 
reached a certain hight, while for 4 per 
cent. the flame is somewhat higher, and 
so on. 

This method should not be construed 
as an accurate determination, nor is it 
one that may be used in the presence of 
large quantities or dangerous proportions 
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but leaving the foul air undiluted to the 
inbye. 

The concussion extended to the 12th 
left and blew an automatic door in that 
entry out of the perpendicular, thus 
short-circuiting the air current to the 
11th left. Otherwise there was no dam- 
age done and the men in other headings 
had to be notified to leave, as they did 
not realize that anything had happened. 
They made their way out without diffi- 
culty. 


THE RESCUE WoRK 


The rescue was easily effected by the 
mine officials. The foreman pushed 
back the door in the 12th left, which was 
in no way injured, thus reéstablishing the 
air in the 11th left. The rescue party 
proceeded by the return as far as pos- 
sible and then completed the work from 
the intake end. The men in other parts 
of the mine were meanwhile hunted up 
and told to leave the mine. Of the men 
killed four were white Americans, five 
were colored, three were Hungarians and 


1911, at about 11 o’clock a.m., and fur- 
ther, that said gas was ignited by an 
open lamp carried by some member of 
an engineering corps then working in 
room No. 7 of entry No. 11 of said 
mine. 








Kstimating Gas Percentages 


A novel method of determining the ap- 
proximate gas percentages with the or- 
dinary safety lamp, and without the use 
of any special appliances, has recently 
been described by an English engineer. 
It frequently happens when in the mine 
and away from special appliances, that it 
is desirable to know roughly the approxi- 
mate percentage of gas in a certain place, 
and the following method is recommend- 
ed for use in such contingencies. 

Having made preliminary examination 
to insure that gas is not present in dan- 
gerous quantities, the flame of the 
safety lamp is lowered until only a mere 
speck of white light remains at the tip. 
The eye, being accustomed to the brighter 
light, will require a few seconds before 


of firedamp with safety. It is believed, 
however, that there are many occasions 
at the working face when it will be found 
applicable. 


Mining Laws in the State of 
Washington 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Senate bill No. 112, Chapter No. 
123, Laws of the 1911 session of the 
State of Washington provided for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the 
State coal-mining inspection laws. The 
revised and recodified laws of this State, 
as provided by this commission, will be 
printed in the form of a Legislative Bill 
to be presented to the members of the 
Legislature of 1913 on or before Dec. 1, 
1912. Two thousand dollars have been 
appropriated by the Legislature for the 
purpose of paying the necessary expenses 
of the commission. Up to the present 
there has been no examination provided 
for superintendents, foremen, shotfirers, 
or firebosses in this State. 
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Humidification 

There has been a great deal written 
about the deleterious effects of humidi- 
fication. It has been asserted that damp- 
ness is harmful to the health, endurance 
and comfort of the men who are sub- 
It has 
even been hinted that specific germs may 
have been fostered by it. 
has been said that constant deterioration 


ject to its depressing influence. 


Moreover, it 


takes place in the roof, as a result of its 
adoption, making dangers from falls of 
rock greater and costs of mine mainte- 
nance excessive. 

It were well not to argue the point 
which may in many cases have a reason- 
able basis. Rather, it would be better 
for each operator or superintendent to 
determine for himself the value of the 
To 
line of action 


arguments against humidification. 
assume results of any 
when an experiment would definitely de- 
termine the problem, is not so practical 
as it is popular. In cases where a blow- 
ing fan is being used and the exhaust 
can be readily turned into the intake, the 
experiment will involve no appreciable 
cost and is well worthy of a fair trial. 

The experience at Vivian, W. Va., forc- 
ibly exhibits why the experiment should 
be made. A forceful gas explosion oc- 
curred in a mine having well dampened 
but highly explosive dust spread through 
its workings. Yet the explosion died out 
speedily and, as an explosion, pure and 
simple, it is probable that it did not pass 
much beyond the two rooms in which it 
initiated. Expulsions of burned gas un- 
doubtedly traveled further. The concus- 
sion, of course, exhibited itself over a still 
larger area. But even this was evidenced 
over a space not exceeding 75 acres. 
The shock did not create a dust-laden 
atmosphere of the kind or degree on 
which the flame might feed and the ex- 
plosion extend. Here then the principle 
of humidification was conclusively vindi- 
cated. 

While some dusts, notably those from 
the coals of the Allegheny series, are 
fairly inert, it is not safe to assume that 
any dry dust is harmless under all 


circumstances. The Adrian explosion 


appears to have originated from, and to 
have been propagated by, dust. Yet Ad- 
rian slope was a Lower Freeport opera- 
tion, and the dusts of the Freeport coals 


are considered relatively inactive. It is a 
new role they fill, when they initiate such 
a disaster as that at Adrian. Conse- 


quently, it is not out of reason to urge 
that even the more inert dusts of bitum- 
inous coal cannot be declared off-hand 
to be safe. 

In cases, therefore, where moistening 
the air of the mine costs nothing, hurts 
nobody and destroys nothing, is it neces- 
sary that the practice be proved essential 
for safety in operation in any particular 
case where its adoption is urged? It 
seems that the burden of proof should 
fall on other shoulders. Each operator 
should prove conclusively that humidifi- 
cation is either not needed, or is harmful 
The 
anthracite operators alone may be able to 
claim immunity on the first count. Where 
it is costly and abundantly proved un- 
necessary, then it might be prudent not 
to urge it; but where it is cheap and 
harmless, the argument that it is not 


or excessively costly in operation. 


proved necessary should not have any 
weight whatever. 

It is for these reasons that the exten- 
sion of the practice is to be looked for 
in regions where it has been hitherto 
known only to the student of mining. 








Storing Coal 

The storage of large quantities of coal 
has become an important phase of the 
anthracite industry. The necessity for 
such storage was first recognized a num- 
ber of years ago in connection with sup- 
plying the Western markets while naviga- 
tion was closed on the Great Lakes. As 
its efficacy to meet the requirements aris- 
ing from other conditions has been real- 
ized and proved, the storage system has 
been gradually extended throughout the 
mining region and along the lines of the 
principal hard-coal railroads, until now 
all the larger anthracite coal and railroad 
companies own and operate plants rang- 
ing from several hundred thousand to 
upward of a million tons capacity. 
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Ordinarily, these plants serve as a sort 
of industrial flywheel to absorb shocks 
coming from sharp alterations in the con- 
ditions of supply and demand, but their 
chief reason for being, is found in the 
labor troubles which periodically threaten 
the industry and occasionally mature. 

From all recent indications, the anthra- 
cite operators have been acting on the 
principle that one way to avert trouble 
is to be prepared for it, and during the 
past season have been filling their stor- 
age depots to the limit of their capacity. 
This measure is not threatening or par- 
ticularly significant; it is the usual and 
expected action at a time like this when 
the agreement with the mine workers is 
about to expire, but in the event of a 
strike, this accumulated supply of coal 
is, up to a certain point, the most potent 
factor in the situation. By it the strength 
of the operators’ position can be pretty 
accurately gaged. 

The system of storing coal against the 
emergency of a possible strike operates 
fairly for everyone concerned, and tends 
to minimize the evil effects of a prolonged 
disturbance in the industry. The opera- 
tors, by producing in nine months what 
they would ordinarily produce in a year, 
find the effect of three months’ idleness 
to be practically offset, and the increased 
efficiency of production under full-time 
conditions, together with advances in 
price as the available supply diminishes, 
probably compensate for the additional 
cost of storage. This stored coal would 
also have an enormous speculative value 
during a protracted strike, but it is the 
policy of the larger companies not to ad- 
vance their prices and to use the supply 
their markets 
against inroads from competitive fields. 


chiefly for protecting 

The miner, no less than the operator, 
profits by the increased activity of the 
months preceding the strike and draws 
his usual annual earnings in the shorter 
time. If he is prudent and wise, he will 
accumulate a surplus to tide him over the 
period of idleness: However this may 
work out in the case of individuals, the 
community in general is the better pre- 
pared for an industrial depression. 

Of course, the necessary result of so 
much preparation is to compel a period 
of suspension, strike or no strike, at the 
expiration of the agreement, in order that 
the surplus coal may be used and the in- 
dustry given time to settle back into its 
normal state. 


\ 
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Present Day Coal Situation 


Some timely and pertinent remarks 
were made on the present state of the 
coal trade in this country, by the mem- 
bers attending the last Mining Congress, 
at Chicago, October 23 to 28, 1911. 

When these remarks and suggestions 
are carefully considered, boiled down and 
allowed to cool they seem to point the 
growing urgency of the situation. None 
of the speakers who took part in the dis- 
cussion could be said to be so organized 
that his conclusions and suggestions for 
remedy would meet with general accept- 
ance. It is a large question entailing, in 
its final solution, much, as yet, of un- 
written law. 

One of the most forceful utterances 
that of Walter S. Bogle, 
Illinois, who said, in the course of his 


remarks, “‘The problem or work before 


made was 


us appears to be a campaign of educa- 
tion. It may seem a great un- 
dertaking; but the time for it is ripe. The 
entire business of the country is largely 
paralyzed by the uncertainty of how that 
law (Sherman anti-trust law) is going to 
be applied. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has said that a reasonable 
combination is right; but the meaning of 
the word “reasonable” would vary with 
each individual, and the construction put 
upon it would be governed by personal 
interest. Wherever they (the 
American people) have become educated 
to understand any great question of the 
day their decisions have invariably been 
right.” 

Referring again to the operation of the 
Sherman law, the same speaker said, 
“The object of the law was good. . 
Every self-respecting business man and 
citizen of this country will stand for a 
law that will accomplish that (restrain 
unjust combination in trade).” Mr. Bogle 
went on to show that, in many industries, 
the operations of the law had compelled 
individuals to “a choice between bank- 
ruptcy and the violation of the law” and 
they have not hesitated to choose the 
latter and risk the consequences. 

Self-preservation is, without qualifica- 
tion, the first consideration—the God-* 
given, inalianable right of the individual. 
No law is complete or successfully oper- 
ative that compels its own violation or the 
degradation of the citizen whose purpose 
it is to safeguard and protect. In the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of all law, 
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both the government and the judicial 
courts regard this principle. It,is agreed 
that few laws are so perfect as to re- 
quire no modification, in administration. 

It was stated, in support of this argu- 
ment, that, notwithstanding it has been 
declared a violation of law by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
the clearly evident approval of the people 
of the States, has permitted railroads do- 
ing business in several States, to combine 
to establish and maintain regular and 
agreed passenger and freight rates. 

The same consideration, it was sug- 
gested, may be necessary in an equitable 
solution of the coal-trade problem. The 
problem is far from being a simple one. 
(1) The questions relating to the pro- 
duction of coal concern both the physical 
and industrial conditions affecting the 
mining, preparation and loading of the 
coal. The geological character and forms 
the and 
customs of labor organizations, in many 


ation of coal seams, rules 
instances, increase the cost of produc- 
(2) The transportation of the 
coal from the mine to the market is like- 


wise beset with difficulties relating to 


tion. 


obtaining cars, freight rates, switching 
charges and other items that favor one 
mine above another. (3) Competing 
markets often lower the price of coal till 
only those mines that enjoy the most fa- 
vorable conditions are able to continue to 
run. Likewise the railroads and some 
other large consumers of coal demand 
and obtain prices, on contract, that are 
ruinous, and would, in many instances, 
result in running the mine at a loss were 
it not for the general trade, which must 
pay a price sufficiently high to cover the 
deficit that would otherwise occur. 

H. N. Taylor, in remarking upon this 
condition, stated, “If the railroads would 
pay just a trifle more it would not then 
be necessary to force the sale price of a 
comparatively small portion of coal to an 
extraordinary figure. 

Mr. Taylor drew attention to the im- 
portant effect produced by the filling of 
large orders for a certain size of coal. 
For example, to furnish 1000 tons of, 
say 3-in. egg or nut coal, it is necessary, 
under conditions existing in many States, 
to produce rerhaps twice this quantity of 
coal of sizes for which there is little 
demand and which must be “dumped on 
the market” at a price below cost of pro- 
duction for such coal. “ 
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Anthracite, the principal household 
coal in America, is little used in Great 
Britain except for malting purposes, bar- 
ley drying, hop drying, heating green- 
houses, lime burning, suction and power 
gas production and on a small scale in 
steel work. 


The habit of using both black powder 
and dynamite in the same hole is dan- 
gerous in the extreme and should be ab- 
solutely prohibited. If the dynamite is 
placed last in.the hole, it is apt to blow 
out the stemming. If placed first, it may 
blow the slower explosive into the dust 
raised by the shot. 


When working friable coal, the first 
thought of the miner should be to adopt 
such a method of mining as will produce 
the least percentage of small 
In this respect longwall mining excels 
all other systems, as the coal is worked 
in one continuous face, thus necessitating 
far less cutting, which always increases 
the small sizes in friable coal. 


A continental method for preventing 
breakage when discharging coal into bins, 
consists in keeping the bins full of water. 
The coal is dumped into this water and 
sinks gradually with little breakage; 
the water meanwhile overflowing through 
outlets provided for that purpose. When 
the bin is full; the water is allowed to 
drain away and the dried coal is then 
ready for use. 


The practice of tamping a shot with 
coal dust greatly increases the danger of 
explosions. Even if wet, the dust is still 
inflammable; experiments have shown 
that wet coal-dust stemming gives a flame 
only slightly shorter than that of dry. 
Two and five-tenths pounds of black pow- 
der and 2.6 lb of dry coal-dust stemming 
gave a flame 64 ft. long. When the stem- 
ming was wet the flame was 50 ft. long. 


Tests made at the Pittsburg labora- 
tory, U. S. Bureau of Mines, show that 
briquets made without binder, from the 
inferior lignites of Texas, North Dakota 
and California, give a hot fire with lit- 
tle shaking or poking and burn readily 
until consumed, with a loss through the 
grate of only 6 to 8 per cent. of un- 
. burned fuel. When burning they give 
off a small amount of light yellow smoke. 


Electric feed wires should be discon- 
nected from the machines when they are 
being loaded or unloaded, unless the 
power is necessary for such operations, 
and all haulage should be suspended 
where a feed wire is extended for the 


coal. 


purpose of fitting a machine. Feed wires 
should at all times be kept clear of the 
rails and traffic except when connected, 
and if they are to be carried across track- 
age, they should be carried under rather 
than over the tracks. 


Most careful attention should be given 
to the installation of a pumping plant in 
a newly opened mine. It should not be 
designed wholly for the immediate needs, 
but should be so planned that it will be 
able to handle the increase of water sure 
to follow further development of the 
property. Concentration is the keynote 
of successful pumping. A central pump- 
ing plant, with large capacity pumps, 
should be the aim of all who desire a well 
planned drainage system. 


Some salient points of economical mine 
management are as follows: All work- 
ings should be concentrated as much as 
possible. Cutting machines should be 
kept constantly at work, developing new 
territory. All main partings should be 
as near the working faces as possible. 
Long animal haulages should be avoided 
and the underground roads receive as 
much attention as surface roads. Care 
should be taken that little timber is aban- 
doned in old workings and headings. 


In order to attain the highest efficiency 
in steam production, the coal 
should be spread on in thin layers and 
small quantities, always taking care to 
keep the fire level by filling up all hol- 
lows. Some prefer depositing the fresh 
fuel on the dead plate in front of the fire 
bars and gradually pushing the fire back 
over the bars as fresh fuel is added. 
Large quantities of coal should never be 
shoveled onto a fire at long and irregular 
intervals. From 6 to 9 in. is a good 
thickness of fire. 


The Arthur D. Little laboratory, of 
Boston, has designed a coal auger for 
testing the internal heat of coal storage 
piles. It is capable of being put down 
20 ft. in 5 min. Four-foodt adjustable 
extensions allow it to reach any depth 
desired. A small maximum thermome- 
ter inserted near the point gives the tem- 
perature, in about 10 minutes’ time, 
much more accurately than it can be ob- 
tained by the old method of a thermom- 
eter hung in a pipe, cooled more or less 
by the circulation of air. 


Steel cars have these advantages: 
they are stronger and hold more coal 
for the same outside dimensions, while 
for large loads they are lighter than 


burned 
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those of wood and not so easily damaged. 
When knocked out of shape, however, 
they are more difficult to get along nar- 
row roads and into cages. As they are 
constructed of few pieces and with- 
out many joints, they do not litter the 
roads with coal as do wooden cars. 
They are less suitable for wet mines, be- 
cause of the effect of acid mine water 
on metal. 


Belgium has 42 factories for the manu- 
facture of square briquets and egg- 
shaped boulets, which give -employment 
to 610 men. France has 35 briquet-man- 
ufacturing plants. England has about 
20 plants devoted to briquetting. Spain, 
China and Japan are also producers of 
briquets. Compared with other countries 
the United States is a small producer. 
At one time 19 plants were in operation, 
but most of them closed because of in- 
experience in the methods of manufac- 
ture, lack of proper machinery and in- 
sufficient knowledge of the use of bind- 
ers. 


At many European plants the coal dust 
which accumulates in the screening 
houses is collected for use in the manu- 
facture of facing for iron molders and 
also of arc-lamp carbons. The dust is 
collected by means of an exhaust fan, 
which draws the dusty air through pipes, 
from underneath hoods built over the 
shakers or screening tables, into large 
receptacles where the dust settles and is 
there loaded into sacks. At a Midland, 
England, colliery, 2500 lb. of dust per 
day are removed and sold at a good price. 
Bituminous- or steam-coal dust is mixed 
with washed coal for coke making. 


In a recent paper before the Institution 
of Mining Engineers, Mine Inspectors 
Pickering and Poole remarked that a 
dread of overwinding accidents is in- 
grained in miners and managers alike. 
The reasons are that, when a miner is 
being raised or lowered, he realizes that 
he has no control over his own fate. He 
is dependent upon the skill and attention 
of others and on the efficiency of the 
winding appliances. Besides, the fear 
of falling from a hight is a primary in- 
stinct of every heavy animal which walks 
the face of the earth, The manager 
knows that, in addition to his responsibil- 
ity for the safety of persons under his 
charge, he may be held responsible for 
serious damage which may stop the 
pit for some time in the event of a shaft 
accident. 
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Mine Checking System 
A Goop SUGGESTION 


The fact that miners occasionally lose 
their way in the mine and wander into 
abandoned workings and become lost 
thercin, emphasizes the importance of 
having some efficient and generally recog- 
nized system of checking both the num- 
ber and the name of every person who 
enters the mine. A check office may be 
situated near the mouth of the mine or at 
the shaft or slope bottom, and each per- 
son passing into the mine should receive 
a check bearing the number by which he 
is registered on the books of the company 
and by which he may be identified in case 
of loss or accident. At the close of the 
day when leaving work, or if the person 
leaves the mine temporarily to return 
shortly, he should be required to deposit 
his check in the check room or office, so 
that it may be known how many men are 
in the mine at any time, and who they 
are. 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF REGISTRY 


The arrangement can be made very 
simple and effective. The labor and ex- 
pense entailed are not material, compared 
with the advantage to be derived from the 
adoption of such a system. First, there is 
required a mine register that would show 
the number and name of every man in 
the employ of the company who would, 
at any time, have business that would call 
him into the mine. Such register should 
also show the name and address of some 
relative, friend, guardian or other party 
who should be notified in case of serious 
accident. All other persons who may, 
from time to time, enter the mine as visi- 
tors, should be provided with a special 
pass filled out on a blank form printed for 
the purpose. This pass should be num- 
bered at the check office and the visitor 
given, in exchange, a brass visitor’s 
check bearing the same number as the 
pass, which is left at the office while the 
party is:in the mine. The pass, like the 
mine register, should give the name and 
address of the visitor and of the party to 
be notified in case of accident. The pass 
should, further, over the signature of the 
visitor, absolve the comp2ny from any 
liability for accident or iniury that may 
be incurred while in or about the mine. 
This is more necessary with present mine 
equipment than ever before, because all 
mine employees are specially warned in 
regard to the dangers surrounding their 
work, but visitors to a mine, while receiv- 
“ing the courtesy and attention of a guide, 


are not familiar with the dangers to which 
they expose themselves and should nat- 
urally assume all risks incident to their 
visit. The company, in this case, is host 
and not servant, in the eyes of the law. 


A CARD-INDEX MINE. REGISTER 


Owing to the fact that the list of mine 
employees is constantly changing, men 
going away and newcomers taking their 
places; and, furthermore, because it is 
desirable that the list of numbers should 
be continuous and show no voids, but 
should total the exact number of employ- 
ees to date, as shown by the highest 
check number, it is necessary to adopt 
seme system of registering that will ad- 
mit of change readily. 

This could not be effected by any book- 
roll, but is very simply accomplished by 
keeping a card index. Each card bears 
the name, address, age and nationality of 
the employee, and the name and address 
of the party he desires should be notified 
in case of serious accident. Each card, 
at its time of issue, is numbered, in suc- 
cession, following the last number of the 
index, and the party is handed a brass 
check bearing a stamped number corres- 
ponding to the number that is written on 
his card. 

The check is necessary for entering the 
mine—the same rule applying to every 
individual employee, from the president 
down tothe door boy. It should be as un- 
changeable as the old law of the Medes 
and Persians, which could not be altered. 
Before entering the mine the check must 
be deposited in a box and, later, hung 
on its proper peg, according to its num- 
ber, where it can be quickly found when 
the party again comes to the surface. 

When a party quits the company he 
must relinquish his check when drawing 
his last pay. In order to leave no voids, 
this check is at once given, in exchange, 
to the last man on the list; and this man’s 
card is moved up in the index file, and, 
at the same time, marked with the new 
number and date of transfer. Not more 
than one transfer would often occur on a 
single name, in a long time. 

In the absence of a reliable “checking” 
system, who can say definitely what men 
are in the mine or out of it? The hyster- 
ical, weeping, wailing and screaming of 
women, who ‘ear that they have been made 
widows, or have lost fatherc, brethers or 
sweethearts, add to the confusion, which 
would be greatly reduced by having the 
exact information that would be afforded 
by a reliable check board. Aside from 
this; it is surely “good business” to know, 


even under “contract working,” who are 
in the mine each day. 
MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Bolton, England. 








German Selling Syndicate 


As bearing on the operation of the 
German selling syndicate, the following. 
criticism from the standpoint of the 
British Consulate is enlightening. 

In a report covering 1910 and the first 
four months of 1911, Consul-General Sir 
Francis Opheimer directs attention ‘to 
the remarkable increase of coal imported 
into Germany within recent years, and 
attributes it to the peculiar methods pre- 
vailing in the German coal market. He 
indicates that the progressive concentra- 
tion of the German coal production in a 
few concerns, the difficulties placed in 
the way of unfettered trade, the almost 
unavoidable necessity of using the syn- 
dicate’s selling bureau, which practically 
ignores personal preferences for certain 
brands, and a price policy which prevents. 
judicious purchases at favorable oppor- 
tunities, have led the more important con- 
sumers to take means to free themselves. 
from the dictatorship of the syndicate by 
the purchase of British coal, which en- 
joys the advantages of cheap transit by 
water. , 

Sir Francis says the price policy of the 
syndicate is the greatest help in the sale 
of British coal, and as long as it lasts 
the ho!d of British coal on the German 
market is not likely to be weakened by 
any lowering in freight charges by the 
railways in Germany. He adds that the 
question of an import duty on coal may 
safely be left to the German consumers, 
who are fully alive to the fact that, if 
they were deprived of the opportunity to 
obtain British coal, they would be at 
the mercy of the ‘syndicate. 

London, England. 
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Letter from a Working. 


Fireboss 


In regard to the examination of the 
mine by the fireboss, the Pennsylvania 
bituminous-mine law requires that the 
fireboss, three hours prior to the ap- 
pointed time for each shift, shall ex- ° 
amine, for all dangers, all portions of 
the mine in his charge; and at each ex- 
amination shall mark the date, at the face 
and on the side of each place examined. 
He must, therefore, examine all haul- 
ageways and the entrances to all worked- 
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out or abandoned places. 
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The law requires each miner to ex- 
amine his place himself, before going to 
work, to see if the date has been left by 
the fireboss. If he does not find it he 
will know that the fireboss has not ex- 
amined his place. He must then, at once, 
notify the mine foreman or his assistant 
before proceeding to do any work in the 
place. 

Now suppose the fireboss should not 
examine a working place, through neglect 
or other cause, and the miner should 
enter the place and go to the head of the 
room in order to see if the date, which 
the fireboss should leave there, is marked 
on the face of the coal. It might be the 
last of the miner. To avoid this I think 
there should be a small blackboard 
placed at the entrance to each working 
place, and the fireboss should put the 
date on this board as well as on the 
face and side of the coal. The miner 
could then see if the fireboss had done 
his duty, by examining the board at the 
entrance to his place, before proceeding 
to the working face. If the proper date 
has not been put on the board by the 
fireboss, the miner should place his check 
number on the board and see that his 
working partner does the same; these 
check numbers to remain on the board till 
the fireboss makes his round the next 
morning or till he next examines the 
place. After the examination of the place 

“the fireboss should erase all on the board 
and place there the date of the examin- 
ation. 

This system, if adopted, would allow 
the mine foreman or any other person to 
see and to know what men were at work. 
In case of an explosion the boards would 
show what men had entered the mine and 
were at work that day, in each working 
place. 

A PENNSYLVANIA FIREBOSS. 


British Solution of Minimum 
Wage Problem 


It will be recalled that one of the de- 
mands formulated at the recent conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of 
America at Pottsville, Penn., was a min- 
imum daily wage for miners. This point 
has been vigorously contended for at 
other times and in other fields—notably 
by the miners of Great Britain. 

The following letter from a corres- 
pondent in Wigan, England, contains 
timely reference to this subject which will 
doubtless, before long, be agitated gen- 
erally: 

At Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, a 
scheme has been instituted under which 
the earnings of pick miners are pooled 
and equally divided. This experiment has 
a bearing on the agitation for a minimum 
wage. In this district some of the places 
are of unusual hardness, and other diffi- 
culties prevail with the result that some 
miners cannot earn a dollar a day, while 
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others more favorably circumstanced are 
earning from three to four dollars. 

Under the pooling arrangement re- 
ferred to, it is claimed that one of the 
greatest hindrances ‘o harmonious 
working will be removed, in so far as 
each man will receive the average wage 
of the mine. The further argument is 
advanced that under prevailing conditions 
this scheme which is now being tried will 
at once give the “minimum” the miners 
in Northumberland have applied for, 
namely 30 per cent. advance on the 1879 
basis, always providing that the general 
body of the men work as hard under 
the scheme as they have done under the 
old system. 

Of course, pooling has its disadvant- 
ages, the chief one being that while part 
of the men receive a substantial advance, 
the rest voluntarily suffer a proportion- 
ate reduction. Nevertheless, if the col- 
liery companies cannot be prevailed upon 
to make some award or bonus to balance 
the “abnormal places” drawback, it really 
would appear that in the widespread 
adoption of pooling, the colliery commu- 
nities of Great Britain will find the read- 
iest and simplest solution of a vexing 
problem. 


Wigan, Eng. Bs AGW: 





Essentials for Successful 
Management 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
the office of mine manager is a sinecure. 
It is a life of perils escaped and victories 
won, with more or less contention with 
disasters and labor upheavals in the form 


of strikes. A mind almost encyclopedic 
in character is essential to secure the 
necessary acquaintance with all the 


sciences that may be applied by the mine 
manager; the foibles and idiosyncrasies 
of man himself have to be observed with 
the utmost tact; trivial causes that may 
be productive of much friction with the 
miners’ union have to be avoided with 
the skill of a general; troubles and pe- 
culiarities of the strata have to be studied 
and overcome; while the contending 
forces of labor and capital have to be 
mollified—the one éver seeking higher 
pay for the work accomplished, and the 
other constant in demand for increasing 
dividends on capital sunk. 

On the social side, of course, the man- 
ager is pretty much what he makes him- 
self. As Henry Davies aptly puts it, he 
may be “the most abused man in the col- 
liery village, because he assumes the 
role of petty tyrant, or one who by fair 
judgment, urbanity, and conscientious 
discharge of a difficult task, wins the 
respect of his workmen and the confi- 
dence of his neighbors. His power for 
good in molding the character of the men 
in his charge is incalculable. By means 
of the music hall, concert room, gymna- 
sium, society building or lecture hall, he 
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has channels through which he may sup- 
port all progressive movements calcu- 
lated to benefit the workmen, and incul- 
cate habits of thrift and temperance.” 
The latter is more necessary for the 
safety of the entire pit force than is 
sometimes realized. 

Thus it is seen that while the position 
and life of the mine manager have their 
serious responsibilities, they also carry 
compensations and advantages that the 
humanity in man ever craves for. In 
coal mining the greater liberty and play 
this humanity is allowed, the easier the 
task, and the lighter the responsibility. 
In illustration of this and the pleasures to 
be derived, the story may be recounted 
of how William Bumpstead managed the 
Treeton House Colliery in Yorkshire, 
during the period when he raised the 
daily coal output from some 270 to 
3000 tons. As to the condition of the mine 
under Mr. Bumpstead, after his last in- 
spection H. M. Inspector of Mines said, 
“The Pit is in excellent condition, and 
one of the best in South Yorkshire.” 

How was all this accomplished? The 
reasons may be stated briefly: 

(1) Mr. Bumpstead believes it is the 
duty of the man in authority to get to 
know his men, and make firm friends of 
them. 

(2) He believes in giving a man a dol- 
lar for a dollar’s worth of work, and 
urges all not to try to get a dollar’s worth 
for 75 cents. He has never been asked 
or expected to pick workmen’s pockets. 

(3) He has been tolerant, and there- 
by invited tolerance, the best medicine 
when trouble is about. 

(4) He has never been in too big a 
hurry to improve upon the management 
of his predecessors, having made it his 
duty first to find out the peculiarities of 
the pit. 

(5) At no time has he imposed hard- 
ships on those under him for personal 
aggrandizement. 

(6) Finding. himself surrounded by a 
capable set of officials—civil, energetic, 
painstaking men—he made them feel that 
they were managers in their own particu- 
lar districts. 

(7) He encouraged codperation with 
his under officials, and if at any time 
something went wrong a “confab” was 
sufficient to get matters right. From ex- 
perience he finds that is the way to work. 
A comfortable set of men means better 
work, greater output and peace. Thus at 
Treeton they improved the outlook for 
the company, and in so doing the men 
shared in the benefits. 

The foregoing may seem small things, 
almost too trivial to command a second 
thought, but they represented success in 
capital letters at Treeton. If your own 
colliery isn’t the success you would like 
it to be, just run over the points again 
and ask yourself a question or two. It 
may pay you in the end. 
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Furnace Ventilation 
Expecting to open a_ shaft mine 
for the development of a 5-ft. seam of 
good coal, it is desired to ascertain: (a) 
What ventilating pressure may be expect- 
ed in the use of a furnace in this mine? 
The seam is practically level and the 
depth of the furnace shaft will be about 
150 yd., including the stack. (b) What 
volume of air will this pressure produce 
when the mine is ventilated in two equal, 
separate splits Starting from the bottom 
of the shaft? The size of all airways 
and entries is 6x10 ft., and the total 
length of airways, including return, may 
be estimated as 12,000 ft. 

Pittsburg, Penn. Ate Gee: 

(a) Knowing the depth of the 
furnace shaft, the ventilating pressure 
that is possible to be developed in the 
mine, under usual conditions, may be 
calculated by the formula 


i 
P= OED awe: 
which gives, in this case 


P= O.Ci V per sq.ft. 

(b) The entire rubbing surface in the 
mine is 2 (6+ 10) x 12,000 — 384,000 
sq.ft. The quantity of air circulated by 
the pressure just found, assuming two 
equal splits of the air-current, which 
makes the sectional area 2 (6 x 10) = 
120 sq.ft., is 


J 


Sulphur in Coal 


We have, in our mine, a considerable 
quantity of sulphur that occurs in round 
chunks and is separate and apart from 
the coal. This could be handled easily if 
it has any commercial value. Will you 
kindly inform me in regard to this? Can 
send a sample if necessary. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


450+ = 14.6 1b. 


TALORXeL2O 
0.00000002 X 384,000 
cu.jt. per min. 





q = 120 = $7:300 


Prestonsburg, Ky. 

This deposit is the well known “sul- 
phur balls,” or iron pyrites, that occurs 
frequently in coal seams and the contig- 
uous strata. Owing to the bright-yellow 
color, resembling gold, it has often de- 
ceived the miner, and has been styled 
“fool’s gold.” 

Pyrites has a commercial value only 
where there is a demand for its use in 
the production of sulphuric acid or other 
sulphur products, and the cost of mining 
and transportation is not prohibitive. In 
general, it may be stated that the supply 
exceeds the demand, which fact makes 


only the best and clearest grades of py- 
rites marketable. The market value of 
pyrites carrying from 44 to 48 per cent. 
sulphur is about 9c. per unit, which 
means 9c. for each per cent. of sulphur 
in the ore as shipped, per ton. The value 
of the deposit must always depend on 
cost of transportation to-.the market, 
freedom from arsenic, and what disposi- 
tion can be made of the associated or by- 
products. In some localities, the existence 
of copper smelters, working on sulphide 
and producing sulphuric acid as a by- 
product would destroy any possible mar- 
ket for the iron pyrites. 


To Find Length of Sub-chord 


Is there not a shorter method 
than that of proportion for ascertaining 
the proper deflection to be used in laying 
off sub-chords on a curve ? 

MINE SURVEYOR. 


Yes. Multiply three-tenths of the 
sub-chord in feet, by the rate of curva- 
ture expressed in degrees and decimals 
of a degree; the product will be the prop- 
er deflection expressed in minutes. For 
example, the proper. deflection for: a 
chord of 15 ft. 9 in., on a 16 deg. 22 min. 
curve; sis) found vthuss Sette. 9 
15.75 ft., and 16° deg. 22 min. 








16.367 


deg.; then, 0.3 « 15.75 & 16.367 = 77.33 
min. = 1 deg. 17 min. 20 sec. is the de- 
flection for this chord, on the given 
curve. 








Closing Force on Mine Door 
A mine door measures 6x6 ft., and is 
made of inch oak boards doubled, and is 
hung with the upper and lower hinges 40 
in. apart, the lower hinge being 5 in. out 
of plumb so that the door leans when 
closed, in the direction the air-current is 
moving; if the ventilating current be 
reversed, what water-gage will open the 
door? FIREBOSS. 


Area of door 6x6 ft. = 36 sq.ft.; thick- 
ness 2 in. = 1/6 of a foot; volume of 
door = 6 cu.ft.; weight of door with oak 
weighing 50 Ib. per cu.ft. — 6 x 50 = 
300 Ib. Now when the door is closed, 
it lies wholly in a plane inclined 5 
in. in 40 in. or 1 in 8, to the vertical. 
A line at right angles to that plane 
is inclined, therefore, at 1 in 8, to the 
horizontal. This is the direction in 
which every point moves, for an in- 
stant of time, on opening the door, that 
is, at right angles to the plane in which the 
door lies or inclined at 1 in 8, to a hor- 
izontal plane. 


The center of gravity of the door, 
which is the same point as the center 
of pressure of the air on the door, 
moves in that direction. As, therefore, the 
center of gravity moves momentarily up 
a grade of 1 in 8, the power required to 
move it, for that instant of time, is one- 
eighth of the weight of the door or % 


of 300 Ib. = 37.5 lb. ‘The area of the 
door being 36 sq.ft., the pressure per 
square foot must be a or 1.0416 Ib. 


per square foot. 

The water gage required to open the 
door, after reversing the current, is, 
therefore, 1.0416 ~— 5.2 = 0.2 inch. 








Estimating Quantity of Air 


Is there any way by which we 
can ascertain the quantity of air flowing 
through an airway without using an 
anemometer to find the velocity of the 
air-current ? FOREMAN. 


Yes. (1) The velocity can be 
found by observing the time, by the watch, 
that the smoke of a flash of powder 
takes to travel a certain measured dis- 
tance, in a uniform section of the airway; 
then, multiply this velocity (feet per min- 
ute) by the area of this airway (square 
feet), and the product will be the re- 
quired quantity of air (cubic feet per 
minute). Or, knowing how much air will 
circulate in this airway, under a certain 
water gage, the quantity of air for any 
other observed water-gage reading, in the 
same airway, can be found. 

For example, if the water gage in this 
airway, yesterday, read 1.6 in., and you 
had measured the air then and found it 
to be 84,000 cu.ft., and today the water 
gage reads 2.2 in., assuming this increase 
of water gage is wholly due to an in- 
crease in the circulation, the quantity of 
air passing may be calculated by apply- 
ing the principle that, for the same air- 
way, the ventilating pressure and there- 
for the water-gage reading are propor- 
tional to the square of the quantity of air. 
produced. Or, what is the same, the 
quantity of air produced is proportional 
to the square root of the water gage. 
Therefore, the quantity ratio is equal to 
the square root of the water-gage ratio. 
Now, calling the desired quantity of air x, 

Fn il | aides 

84,000 N16 


x = 84,000 < 1.1726 = say 98,500°cu.ft. 
per min. 
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Interesting Questions 
STRENGTH OF CROSSBARS OR COLLARS 
Ques.—(a) Explain as simply as pos- 
sible the correct method of calculating 
the strength of a round or square cross- 
bar or beam when the load on the beam 
is equally distributed along its length. 
(b) How does a center load compare 
with a load that is equally distributed, in 
its effect to break a beam or crossbar? 

Ans.—Any beam or crossbar is consid- 
ered as made up of a bundle of parallel 
fibers, each having a certain strength to 
resist a force of extension or compres- 
sion-—a pull or a push. In the case of 
a horizontal beam (Fig. 1) carrying a 
load, the weight of the load acts at right 
angles to or across the fibers. As the beam 
bends slightly the fibers in the lower por- 
tion are extended and those in the upper 
portion compressed. The strength of the 
fibers to resist this extension and com- 











BEAM OR CROSSBAR, SHOWING 


Fic. iG 
GRAPHICALLY EFFECT OF BENDING 


pression determines the strength of the 
beam. 

The force exerted to stretch or com- 
press the fibers, per unit of section, is 
called the fiber stress and is estimated 
in pounds per square inch. The safe 
fiber stress is the safe load or stress, in 
pounds per square inch of section. For 
example, the safe fiber stress of differ- 
ent kinds of well-seasoned timber used in 
mining may be taken as follows, using 
a factor of safety of 6 for transverse 
loading: 


TR or oc. Re ee 1650 
PY CMOW TS raat - in ee a oe dus 1250 
PLIGUORYig eee hs ie chia ae 1100 
Oak, TEMA. kis Fawkes 1000 } lb. per sq.in. 
Black waluiGic. s.r 800 


White pine, PeNok, sprue 
Poplar, birch. 


(a) The center load w (Fig. 1) is sup- 
ported one-half at each end of the beam. 


750 
700 


The reaction at each point of support (*) 


acts with a lever arm of one-half the 
distance between supports (<). giving 


a bending moment at center of beam(“") 


inch-pounds. This bending moment is re- 


sisted by and equal to the combined 
forces resisting extension and compres- 
sion in the fibers, with respect to the 
neutral axis, which, for a beam of uni- 
form section, is at the center of the beam. 
The combined effect of these resisting 
forces is found by multiplying the unit 
or fiber stress of the material by what is 
called the section modulus of the beam. 

The section modulus is the moment of 
inertia of the beam’s section divided by 
the distance from the neutral axis to the 
extreme fiber. For a round, square or 
rectangular beam the value of the section 
modulus is as given below, in Fig. 2. 

To illustrate, the combined resistance 
of the fibers to extension and compres- 
sion, in a round oak collar or crossbar 8 
inches in diameter, which has a safe fiber 


stress of 1000 Ib. per sq.in., and whose 

: : 83 : 
section modulus is senees 50.265, 1s 
1000 « 50.265 = 50,265 in.-lb. To find 


what center load this crossbar would 





Neutral 





bd? — CoaLace. 


Fic. 2. SHOWING VALUE OF SECTION Mo- 
DULUS FOR CIRCULAR, SQUARE, OR 
RECTANGULAR BEAM 


carry safely, for a clear span of 10 ft. 
(120 in.), call this safe center load x; 
then, 

Svante 50,265 

ee 16/5-- 1b: 

(b) An equally distributed load is al- 
ways double the center load producing 
the same bending moment. 

In the use of this formula, it is both 
interesting and important to note that a 
crossbar will generally fail by shearing 
instead of bending, whenever the diam- 
eter of the beam is greater than 1/15 
of the clear span, for a round beam (cir- 
cular cross-section), and a uniformly dis- 
tributed load; or 2/15 of the span, for 
the same section of beam, loaded at the 
center. For a rectangular cross-section, 
the beam will fail by shearing instead of 
bending, when the depth of the beam ex- 
ceeds 1/20 of the clear span, for a uni- 
formly distributed load; or 1/10 of the 
span, for a center load. In any of these 
cases, the safe load the beam will carry 
must be calculated by the formula for 
finding the shearing load; thus, 


Round beams, 
L =f: (0.7854 d’). 
Rectangular beams, 
eS felb'd). 

The safe unit shearing stress (fs), or 
the shearing stress per square inch of sec- 
tion, for timber, may be taken as 1/15 of 
the values previously given for extension 
and compression of the fibers. 

The practical application of the above 
is shown in the knowledge of the fact 
that an 8-in. round collar, uniformly load- 
ed, will fail by shearing at the legs of 
the framing, on any span less than 
BA BS Sk 10 ft. 

1 
yield by bending on any span exceeding 
10 ft. A 6x10-inch square beam uni- 
formly, loaded will likewise fail by shear- 


. 10 x _20 
ing, on any span less than —— = 


12 
1634 ft., or 16 ft. 8-in.; and the same 
beam will bend before it will shear on 
spans exceeding this amount. The same 
rectangular beam, 6x10 inches, if loaded 


at the center, would shear before bending 
TOS TO 

on spans less than AiGC ee = Sutteeiny, 

and bend before shearing on spans ex- 

ceeding this amount. 


The same collar will 


VENTILATION—CIRCULATION IN TWO 
AIRWAYS COMPARED 

Ques.—Suppose two entries of the 
same length are ventilated by equal pres- 
sures, under like conditions; one entry is 
8 ft. wide and 5 ft. high; the other is 10 
ft. wide and 4 ft. high. Inasmuch as 
these entries have the same _ sectional 
area and equal lengths, why will they not 
pass equal quantities of air, for the same 
pressure ? 

Ans.—For any given ventilating pres- 
sure, the quantity of air in circulation in 
an airway is given by the formula 


z1 pa* 
J again i YES 
Assuming that the pressures (p), areas 
(a), lengths (/) and the coefficient (k) 
are each constant, it is clear that the 
quantity of air (q) varies inversely as the 
square root of the perimeter (0). In other 
words, the quantity ratio is equal to the 
square root of the inverse perimeter 
ratio; or, since the perimeters of these 
two airways are 2 (5+ 8) = 26 ft., and 
2 (4+ 10) = 28 ft., respectively, 


bee! fo mle 
q1 Or 28 


That is to say for every 1000 cu.ft. of 
air that passes in the first airway there 
is 963 cu.ft. passing in the second airway. 


0.92857 = 0.963. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 
Communities 


The Welfare Plan adopted by the Dona- 
hoe Coke Company, and discussed in my 
article last week, included more than 
the control of the liquor traffic-—it com- 
prehended the secret of that control 
‘which was, with the codperation of the 
company, to place opportunity for better 
living conditions right in the hands of 
the employees. 

Part of the main street and some of 
the yards were graded but not sodded. A 
few of the houses were wired for electric 
lights. 

Families using the least liquor were 
given the best houses. .Those whose beer 


Vdddaadccdddddedlddddddddddddddaddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd Wdlddddd MMT 


yards, lumber with which to construct 
sidewalks, fruit trees, flower seeds and 
things necessary in preparing and making 
gardens. 


THE WIFE AND THE BEER RECORD 


It was not long before “Mary” noticed 
the great change taking place in her 
neighbor’s yard and house. “Mary” asked 
her neighbor how this change was made 
possible. She was told that if the family 
reduced the weekly beer record she could 
have a house on the graded street and 
secure the material with which to fix the 
yard and make a garden. “Mary” then 
talks with “John” and the boarders, and 
down goes the beer record. 

Oh, yes, it hits a little hard at first, 
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more money save, nice house and feel 
good.” “But how about the superinten- 
dent, does he always keep his promises,” 
I asked. “Oh, yes, Mr. Super alright. 
What he say he do it, he do. Boss al- 
right.” 

What is the secret? A welfare plan 
that restricts the use of liquor, but makes 
the securing of all benefits that better the 
living conditions depend upon the initia- 
tive of the family—we say “family” as 
“Mary” is the “‘reformer in the house.” 

To give some of the beneficent results 
of the work of the Greenwald Committee: 
By September, 1911, so many families 
had graduated into the better-class 
houses that the company removed all but 
two of the shacks. 
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record were not down to the minimum 
‘were given second-class houses, and the 
families that ordered the full amount of 
liquor allowed were given the “shacks.” 

The full allowance (except under spe- 
cial conditions) was five kegs per week 
to a family (including the boarders) if 
living in a “shack,” three kegs if living 
in a second-class house and two kegs 
if living in a first-class house. 

The rent was the same for all houses. 

Families with a low beer record could 
secure from the company, sod for their 


STREETS GRADED 


TO BE 


but “Mary” must keep up with her neigh- 
bor. How many men in our cities have 
purchased pianos and automobiles just 
because their “Mary” would “break her 
heart if she could not keep up with her 
neighbor, Mrs. Goldbanks.” Yes, it goes 
a little hard with “John,” but he also gets 
the ‘“‘desire’” as time goes on. As one 
miner (a Slav) at Crabtree said to me: 
“Yes, like to live in best house (and he 
pointed with pride to his house and 
garden), but three kegs of beer a week 
not much for five boarders, but, well, 


THE LAST OF THE OLD-TIME SHACKS 





ONE OF THE BACK YARDS TODAY 


ComPpANy ENCouRAGED To ExTEND WEL- 
FARE WORK 


To keep pace with the social and moral 
advancement of the people of the com- 
munity the Donahoe Coke Company has 
graded another part of the main street, 
put electric lights in 16 houses, a bath 
tub in one house, painted several of 
the first-class houses over, not with 
the regulation prison-house garb, com- 
pany-house-red, but different houses with 
different colors, with five distinct colors 
to be exact. The yards have been 
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fenced and coal houses and garbage 
chutes built at the rear of each lot. A 
sanitary officer is employed and he has 
the teamster collect the garbage daily. 

The company has arranged with a 
farmer to supply all families with good 
fresh milk daily at five cents a quart. 

The Welfare Fund supplies each fam- 
ily with free ice. One hundred pounds 
is delivered to each house every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday and Mr. King states, 
“We are building a chicken house for 
each family and are preparing to estab- 
lish a large fruit-, shrub- and shade-tree 
nursery from which we will supply each 
family with trees for the yard as fast as 
a definite desire to have and care for the 
trees is exhihited.” 

The company is also planning a com- 
plete sewerage system and a plot will be 
surveyed upon which will be built sev- 
eral blocks of single houses. 

Play grounds for the children will be 
added later, when the community life has 
reached the point that the initiative of 
the people themselves will create the nat- 
ural demand. 


APPLICABLE TO LARGE AND SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 


Some operators may say, “The plan 
may work at a small operation but it 
would fail in the larger mining towns.” 


COAL AGE 


the men and their families and since it 
has been in operation our tonnage has 
not been reduced one ton of coal through 
the use of liquor by employees.” 

Of course the superintendent of a mine 
could not successfully promote a plan so 
comprehensive as that of the Greenwald 
Welfare Committee without the full 
sympathy and cooperation of the com- 
pany. It goes without saying that Mr. 
King has had that codperation. In fact, 
John P. Donahoe has personally inter- 
ested himself in every detail of the work 
and a statement of his views should be 
instructive and of interest to all mining 
men who are giving attention to the 
liquor problem and the welfare of the 
mine employees. 


THE COMPANY-APPROVES WELFARE WORK 


In a conversation recently Mr. Dona- 
hoe stated among other things that “To 
carry on a work such as that of the 
Greenwald Welfare Committee the men 
must first of all have implicit confidence 
in the word of the superintendent.” ‘Do 
not keep the ‘company’ constantly before 
the eyes of the men. We use the name 
Greenwald Welfare Committee to avoid 
an undue reference to the Donahoe Coke 
Company.” 

“The plan to be successful must be one 
where initiative is required on the part 
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or pull at anything adhering to the 
wound. Cut away clothing with scissors. 

With extensive burns, uncover and 
dress a small portion of the burnt sur- 
face at a time, in order to reduce the pain 
of the operation as much as possible. 
Never pull the clothing off a burn; 
always cut it away. Cover all exposed 
burnt surface immediately. 

All first-aid supplies should be kept in 
a tightly closed receptacle in order to 
keep them free from dust. Never handle 
unless absolutely necessary. Packages 
of dressing should never be opened or the 
paper cover in any way broken until 
they are about to be used, as it takes only 
a slight touch to render them septic. Re- 
member that water, though it seems pure, 


is not sterilized, unless rendered so by 


special treatment, and wounds washed 
with unsterilized water, or bandaged with 
bandages which have been handled, are 
apt to give trouble. Septic bandaging is 
worse than none at all. 

In case of a fractured spine, which is 
of comparative frequency in mines, the 
first-aid man can render little assistance, 
except to insist that the patient be kept 
flat upon his back, as placing him upon 
his side or face for any length of time 
may kill him. If the spinal cord is not 
torn, one of the best things for the 





FIRST-GRADE Houses, EACH PAINTED A DIFFERENT COLOR 


Mr. King says, “Our handicap is due to 
the small size of our plant and lack of 
sufficient houses. If we were employing 
a large number of miners we could work 
out our plans much better. The solution 
of many problems is to secure an at- 
mosphere of home contentment and each 
workman and his family should be fur- 
nished with a home of such a type as will 
secure privacy and then they should 
have an opportunity to fix it up and feel 
that they are, at least, human. 


“We have experimented enough to 
learn that the foreigner, like ourselves, 
desires something to call his own, some 
way by which he may express himself 
and feed and develop his own individual- 
ity. Permit him to construct his own 
walks, plant his own trees and flowers 
and he is much more contented than he 
would be if you were to do it for him. 

“This plan works to the betterment of 


- of the men and their wives.” 


“Our best 
temperance reformer is the woman in the 
home.” “You would suppose our bosses 
live in those newly painted houses. Well, 
a Slav teamster lives in the first house 
and a miner lives next door. 








First Aid Hints 


An improvised stretcher can be made 
of a couple of jackets, with sleeves re- 
versed. The coats are laid tail to tail. 
Poles are passed through the reversed 
sleeves and the coats buttoned up. 

A burn should not be exposed to the 
air a minute longer than is necessary. 
Interfere as little as you can with the 
surface of the burn before dressing. If 
you distinctly see foreign bodies on the 
surface, remove them before applying 
the dressing. But under no pretext drag 


Two Sipe YARDS, SHOWING FLOWERS AND SHRUBS 


first-aid men to do is to make a cradle 
splint. This consists of four boards, 
two long and two short, 1 in. thick and 3 
in. wide. The shorter splints should be 
about 18 in. long and the long splints 
from 4% to 5 ft. long. Place the splints 
3 in. apart, then nail or bandage them 
together as circumstances permit. Pad 
with anything which can be procured 
most quickly. With one motion turn the 
patient on his side, rest the splint on his 
back, lay him back again flat upon the 
ground, and bandage securely the shoul- 
ders, hip joints, knees and ankles. All 
work on patients suffering from spinal in- 
juries should be most carefully done as 
additional jar to this great nerve center 
may mean immediate agony and death 
in the near future. A set or sets of. the 
splints above described kept near the 
working faces would do much to relieve 
the pain of many an injured miner. 
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Physiology and First Aid 


The illustrations below are the same as 
are exhibited in the Red Cross cars and 
published in the “First Aid Manual” of 
Lynch and Shields. The central figure 


shows the bony structure of the body 
with the names of the various parts. It 





SHOWING DISLOCATION AND FRACTURE 


is necessary for the first-aid man to know 
where the bones lie, but this is not that 
he may put them back into place. That 
is not his work. But it does give him an 
idea how he can keep in line the bones 
which have been fractured and not dis- 
placed. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
“subjects” on which first-aid men must 
practise, are men with limbs and trunk in 
perfect line. Fractures occurring from 
the misfortunes of industry, are frequent- 
ly badly compounded. The physical 
training of first-aid men does not cover 
such fractures, and training by word of 
mouth does not persist in the memory 
like information entering the brain by the 
eye. 

The following words from the manual 
mentioned, should be impressed on those 
who will act as aids to the absent phy- 
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sician. “If a sharp bone is buttonholed 
through the skin, as frequently happens, 
do not attempt to restore it to its place, 
but by padding the splint hold the bone 
in position just as it is.’ Clearly should 
it be retained in mind that the fractures 
we shall dress in the mine are not the 
same as the imaginary fractures seen on 
the Forbes field and any fracture which 
does not leave the bone in place is par- 
ticularly hard to correct. The returning 
of the section thus displaced by a lay 
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SHOWING BONY STRUCTURE OF Bopy 


worker will frequently lead to a severed 
artery and torn ligaments. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE LOCATION OF ALL 
ARTERIES IS Most ESSENTIAL 


The right-hand illustration shows ar- 
teries and bones in a single figure. At 
once is clear the value of a knowledge of 
the bony structure, because arteries. can- 
not well be pinched and their blood 
flow controlled where there is no bone 
nearby to form the hard wall against 
which the pulsing artery can be deformed 
to such a degree that it cannot pass 
blood. 

Very clearly with all reference to 
venous-blood passages omitted, the arter- 
ies are outlined, backed by the bones 
which protect them and against which 
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they can be compressed and deformed. 
The hands of first-aid men: are shown 
compressing these arteries at the appro- 
priate places and this makes it easy to 
understand where the blood-flow can be 
controlled to the skull, the upper half of 
the arm, the forearm and the leg. In 
the latter case a compress is shown de- 
forming the femoral artery against the 
femur of the left leg. 

The other illustration here reproduced 
shows the dislocation of the left arm, 
the whole member being drawn down so 
that the upper joint of the scapula no 
longer turns in the socket of the clavicle. 
The upper right-leg bone or right femur 
is fractured and as the parts are sepa- 
rated the fracture is compound. It might 





Popliteal .......-.--.----- 
4At back of knee) 
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be suggested, however, that the sketch 
of this fracture is not true to life and 
does not suggest the difficulties of treat- 
ment naturally arising out of such a vio- 
lent break in a bone. 


Mistaken First Aid 


An incident may be noted here con- 
cerning a Japanese miner in one of the 
large Western mines who had his arm 
broken. His fellow countrymen imme- 
diately proceeded to load him up with two 
quarts of whisky, and on the mine-sur- 
geon’s arrival he was greeted by a most 
hilarious patient, proudly waving a bloody 
and dangling stump, and surrounded by 
an admiring throng of countrymen. It is 
needless to say the arm was lost and 
nearly the life as well. 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own Representatives in Variouw 
Important Mining Centers,and a Record of Legislative and Other Action 
Affecting the Coal Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


Taylor Vincent, of West Virginia, rep- 
resenting the United States Coal and Oil 
Company, of that State, as well as a con- 
siderable number of small coal producers, 
appeared, on Nov. 16, before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
which is holding hearings with reference 
to anti-trust legislation, and on behalf 
of his clients recommended to the com- 
mittee that it report a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a body to be known as the 
United States Mining Commission. Mr. 
Vincent affirmed that the plan was ap- 
proved by the industry as a whole. 

This commission would be composed of 
five men skilled in the business of min- 
ing and selling coal, to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
powers which Mr. Vincent desires to have 
conferred upon the commission are set 
forth in a bill which he submitted. This 
provides in substance (Section 6) that 
the commission be authorized to sanction 
trade agreements between competitors en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, providing 
for a joint selling or purchasing agency, 
whenever, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, such trade agreements will not 
unreasonably restrict competition nor 
Taise prices beyond a point justified by the 
supply and demand. The bill also pro- 
vides (Section 7) that the commission be 
authorized to enforce regulations to se- 
cure the safety and health of the employ- 
ees engaged in and about coal mines, 
and enforce regulations to prevent waste 
and conserve the unmined coal. 


THE ARGUMENTS ADVANCED 


Mr. Vincent’s argument for his propo- 
sition is that the existing state of affairs 
in the bituminous coal-mining industry 
is so unsatisfactory that some immediate 
remedy must be had. The remedy de- 
sired is the power to make agreements 
- for the fixing of prices, subject to the 
general control of the Government. In 
describing the present condition of the 
industry he made the following state- 
ment: “The average sale price through 
the whole country for 1910 was $1.11 per 
ton. The actual cost of producing this 
coal was $1.07 per ton, excluding inter- 
est and depreciation for the coal mined 
and exhausted. The item of depreciation 
will amount to 4c. per ton, while the in- 
terest on the investment of $585,000,000 
is $35,100,000, at 6 per cent. The selling 
price of coal has remained stationary for 
the last six years, being $1.10 in 1904 


and $1.11 in 1910, with an extreme fluc- 
tuation of only 8c., while the cost of pro- 
ducing the coal has increased 9c. a ton 
during that -period. 

“The consumers of bituminous coal in 
the United States pay less for their fuel 
than in any other country in the world. 
The other branches of industry in this 
country have been profiting at the ex- 
pense of the bituminous-coal business, 
and the only possible way that this indus- 
try can protect itself from ruin is by com- 
bination, and they dare not combine as 
long as the anti-trust law hangs over 
them with its threats to prosecute crim- 
inally and dissolve their organization if 
they do combine.” 

The Senate committee showed compar- 
atively little sympathy. Some members ob- 
jected to the substitution of an adminis- 
trative commission for the courts, while 
others felt that the granting of permis- 
sion to make trade agreements was not 
paralleled by sufficient power to prevent 
the pushing of the agreements toa point 
where they would be dangerous or disad- 
vantageous to the community. There was 
also considerable criticism of the pro- 
posal to establish a system of compensa- 


tion for mine accidents, inasmuch as it 


was felt that this matter was already un- 
der the jurisdiction of the employer’s lia- 
bility commission, acting jointly for the 
House and Senate. 


THE PITTSBURG-LAKE COAL RATE 


During the past week, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been engaged 
in hearing argument in the so called 
Pittsburg coal-district case: “John W. 
Boileau in his own behalf and in behalf 
of shippers of Lake coal from the Pitts- 
burg district against the Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie Railway Company and others.” 

Oral testimony was presented by Vice- 
president James E. Walsh, of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company and others. Mr. 
Walsh declares that the present 88c. per 
ton rate on coal is excessive and that 
the company makes no profit on coal mined 
for the Lake traffic. He said that his com- 
pany was doing business at a loss and 
was holding on in the hope of relief in 
the future. His company, according to 
Mr. Walsh, has been crowded out of the 
markets by West Virginia coal, as to 
which, he alleged, there was discrimin- 
ation in rates. 

The other coal witnesses worked along 
much the same lines and presented more 
or less familiar facts. Probably the most 
significant development of the week has 


been the filing of elaborate exhibits in 
behalf of the Pittsburg Coal- Company, 
wherein various methods of computing 
freight rates are set forth in detail and 
on tne strength of the results a reduction 
from the existing rate is demanded. 


Alabama 

Birmingham—tThe Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company, and the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal and Iron Company, 
have withdrawn from the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association. It is understood 
that these companies are dissatisfied with 
the action of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company and other mem- 
bers of the association in adopting semi- 
monthly in place of monthly pay-days at 
their coal and ore mines. 

The plan for the merger of the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal Company and 
the Southern Iron and Steel Company, it 
has been stated, will be altered to include 
the offer made recently by President 
Hoadley, of the Alabama company, to the 
dissatisfied preferred stockholders of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company, namely: 30 per cent on com- 
mon stock, in addition to the 150 per 
cent: of preferred, which they were to re- 
ceive under the merger plan as originally 
prepared by the committee. 


California 
San José—-Suit was recently brought 
against the Monterey Coal Company by 
A. B. Campbell, who, as assignee of 
Campbell, Foster & Co., demands over 
$331,000, as commissions on sale of the 
coal company’s stock. 


San Francisco—The Canadian Collier- 
ies Company, a British concern of great 
size, has announced the establishment in 
this city about Dec. 1 of sales offices and 
headquarters. 


Colorado 


Coalmont—A shaft has been sunk here 
135 ft. by the Northern Colorado Coal 
Company and rooms are being turned off 
in the workings. The track of the Lar- 
amie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific railroad 
is within less than three miles of here, 
and it is expected that the mine will be 
ready to ship coal by the time the rail- 
road is completed. 


Denver—Labor troubles in the coal 
camps of northern Colorado, where a 
strike has been in progress for some 
time, have reached a stage where the 
advisability of calling for troops is being 
considered. 
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At Louisville the situation is regarded 
as particularly critical. The mines there 
are owned by a Wyoming corporation. 
President Brown, of the company, on 
Nov. 28 said unless conditions improved 
within the next two days he would ask 
Governor Shafroth for the protection of 
Federal troops, to which, he says, the 
company, as a nonresident property 
holder, is entitled. 

Since Saturday, Nov. 25, it is reported, 
the union and nonunion miners have 
been in practically open warfare. Strik- 
ers and women sympathizers paraded 
the streets, flourishing revolvers and 
other weapons and making threats to 
strike breakers entering the camp. 
—————————————————————————————————————— 

[llinois 

Marion—The closing of the lease of 
the Saline Valley Railway Company by 
the Big Four, gives the New York Central 
an entrance into the coal section west 
of Marion. The Saline Valley line is un- 
built as yet, but bonds to the amount of 
$3,000,000 have been issued. The line 
will be short, only 22 miles, but will open 
up valuable coal territory. 

Centralia—-Fire broke out in the Junc- 
tion City mine, Nov. 18, imperiling the 
lives of many miners. The blaze was 
started while a shot was being fired, and 
gained strong headway. Several narrow 
escapes of miners were reported. 

Springfield—The property of the Spatild- 
ing Coal Mining Company, at Spaulding, 
will be sold in the near future to satisfy a 
claim of $40,000, held by the Illinois Na- 
tional bank of this city. The Spaulding 
company is in the hands of a receiver. 

Railroads in this district report a larg- 
er traffic than usual for this time of year. 
Mines throughout the region are working 
five days a week and a shortage of empty 
cars is felt. at some points. 

It is understood that an effort is being 
made by St. Louis operating companies 
with mines in Illinois to get some action 
by the Illinois operators on a proposition 
to ask the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to authorize trade 
agreements in the coal industry under the 
supervision of a national commission. 

Du Quoin—With the idea of, familiar- 
izing miners with the latest methods and 
devices for fighting mine fires, J. C. 
Duncan, superintendent of the [Illinois 
mine-rescue station at Benton, has ar- 
ranged for a school of instruction in Du 
Quoin from Dec. 2 to 16. 

Peoria—Miners at the Champion shaft 
east of town quit work recently, after 
a disagreement with the management 
over the shot-firing question. The men 
have been firing their own charges, but 
have insisted that shotfirers be employed 
by the mine operator, and after a confer- 
ence decided to walk out. The manage- 
ment, it is understood, has decided to con- 
fer with other operators before coming 
to a conclusion. 
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Indiana 

Indianapolis—The Equitable Mining 
Company, capitalized at $80,000, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The object of 
the new corporation is the mining of coal, 
lead, zinc, etc. The principal offices will 
be in Indianapolis. 

Booneville—A sympathetic strike in- 
volving several hundred men is on at the 
Kapp’s mine, west of here, in the War- 
rick County field. The reason advanced 
for the strike by the miners is that some 
of the men were laid off by the mine 
management in order, as they claimed, to 
make some repairs to the mining machin- 
ery. The work of making the repairs 
not going forward, the balance of the men 
were ordered to strike out of sympathy 
with the men laid off. 








Kentucky 


Louisville—The Pond Creek Coal Com- 
pany has been organized by Hayden, 
Stone & Co., of Boston, Mass., with a cap- 
ital stock of $2,000,000, to develop 30,- 
000 acres of coal lands recently pur- 
chased in Pike county. The management 
of the new company will be identical 
with that of the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany. The property will require but 
little railroad building to give it excellent 
transportation facilities and immediate 
development is contemplated. 

Henderson — The property of the 
Southern Coal and Transportation Com- 
pany, at Robards, Ky., valued at about 
$200,000, is to be sold to satisfy creditors. 


Pineville—Thos. Cairns, of Bell coun- 
ty, has purchased from the Louis- 
ville Property Company, which is allied 
with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, its holdings in Bell and Whit- 
ley counties for a consideration of $1,- 
800,000. The lands conveyed embrace a 
considerable portion of the Chenoa min- 
ing district. There are fourteen going 
coal mines on the Bell and Whitley 
county land. In addition there are also 
thousands of acres of timber lands. Mr. 
Cairns announces his intention to dis- 
pose of the property acquired, either by 
leasing or selling. He has been. identified 
with the Louisville Property Company 
since 1886. 

Barbourville—Work has been started 
on the extension of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad’s Wasioto and Black 
mountain line up Meador creek from 
Harlan to Agres creek, a distance of five 
miles. 

This extension will pass through the 
boundary of 10,000 acres of coal land 
recently leased by Sneed, McGuire & 
Farmer. These lessees will sublease 
seven parcels of this boundary of coal 
and will operate one tract of 2500 acres 
themselves. 


Morganfield—The Bell-Union Coal and 
Coke Company, at Curlew, Union county, 
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has replaced the tipple recently destroyed 
by fire and is about to resume opera- 
tions. 


Minnesota 


Duluth—Work will be commenced 
within a few days upon the building of 
a coal dock involving a capital expendi- 
ture of over $1,000,000. After negotia- 
tions extending over several months, the 
Island Creek Coal Company, the prin- 
cipal in the enterprise, has purchased a 
waterfront site containing about 30 acres. 
The price paid for this was in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. 

The dock to be built will cover the 
entire property, and will have a storage 
capacity of 750,000 tons, or a coal hand- 
ling capacity during the season of 1,- 
500,000 tons. It will be equipped with 
steel bridges and the most modern type 
of machinery. Outside of the Pittsburgh 
Coal company’s dock No. 7, the new 
dock will rank as the largest at the head 
of the lakes. 








Missouri 

St. Louis—It is reported that the Haw- 
ley-Erb syndicate has purchased the Noy- 
inger coalfields, Adair county, Mo., and 
that the proposed extension of the lowa 
Central system to St. Louis will be 
through this district. Heretofore the 
Novinger fields have been local to the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, a Bur- 
lington subsidiary. 
_ The Hawley interests have obtained 
permission from the Iowa Central ex- 
ecutive council to issue $10,000,000 ad- 
ditional securities. 


The Kolb Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
operating mines at Mascoutah, Ill, has 
placed a contract with the Ottumwa Box 
Car Loader Company, of Ottumwa, Ia., 
for a modern steel tipple. The tipple 
will be of the “A” frame design, and will 
be complete with self-dumping cages, 
weigh pan, reciprocating feeder, shaker 
screens and steel bins for diverting coal 
to the various cars. 

The mine is located within 18 
miles of St. Louis, and will, when com- 
pleted, be one of the most modern op- 
erations in Illinois. The plant is ex- 
pected to be completed and loading coal 
by Dec. 25. 








Ohio 

Crooksville—Work will be resumed at 
the Carding mine after 18 months’ idle- 
ness. Two hundred and fifty men will 
be employed by the Elk Fork Coal Com- 
pany of Wellston, which acquired the 
mine at receiver’s sale. Plans and speci- 
fications have been adopted for the re- 
building of the tipple and the installation 
of uptodate mining machinery. Work on 
the improvements will be started imme- 
diately and will be completed by April, 
it is thought. 
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Bridgeport—The Jefferson Coal Com- 
pany has abandoned its Piney Fork mine 
where the men have been on strike for 
two months and will open a mine aband- 
oned years ago. Only those men from 
Piney Fork who were not implicated in 
calling the strike will be employed. 


Cleveland—tThe Philips Coal and Coke 
Company, of Cleveland, has changed its 
name to the Equitable Coal and Coke 
Company. 

Columbus — Plans for opening the 
sealed up portion of the Black Top mine, 
located near Cambridge, Guernsey county, 
in which one man lost his life recently 
and 11 others were overcome by a fire, 
are being made by the State mine in- 
spector. Samples of gas have been col- 
lected from the portions of the mine 
which are sealed up and if the analysis 
proves satisfactory the mine will be re- 
opened. 





Oregon 

Marshfield—The Millicoma mine on 
the east shore of Coos bay, which for the 
past two years has been developed by J. 
A. Ward, has been sold to the Millicoma 
Development Company, a new corpora- 
tion. The development is practically 
completed and the new company will put 
the coal on the market. The company 
has 430 acres of land, under which it is 


claimed there are 10,000,000 tons of coal 


of high grade. The shaft has been sunk 
275 ft. and it is possible to load the coal 
from bunkers directly onto vessels. 








Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Connellsville—Idle since April 1, last, 
fires have been lighted at the Garwood 
plant of the Dunlap-Connellsville Coke 
Company, near Brownsville; the ac- 
tivity will continue at least until Feb. 1, 
and the management believes longer. 
Fifty-seven of the 119 ovens are in 
operation and the others are being put in 
use as rapidly as possible. 

The Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany is reported to be firing the 138 
ovens at its Atchison plant near Cheat 
Haven. 


Uniontown—It is understood that 80 
additional ovens at the Connellsville 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Company’s 
plant at Mt. Sterling will be fired as 
rapidly as the necessary mine labor can 
be secured. 


Johnstown—The Smokeless: Coal 
Company is opening a new mine near 
its present operation at Ferndale. This 
will probably double the present output 
from the local plant. 


Strikes are in progress at the Amsbry 
mine of the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Company and at the Nant-y-Glo Coal 
Company’s mine. The grievance in the 
first case is reported to have arisen over 
the discharge of several motormen and 
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in the second case because of an occa- 
sional lapse of three weeks between pay 
days. 

Butler—The strike at the Sherwin 
coal mines at Karns City has been called 
off after six weeks’ duration. 

It is understood that construction of 
the Shawmut railroad will be resumed 
and that the line will be extended along 
the west bank of the Allegheny as far as 
Limestone Run near Kittanning. Work 
on the section of the road which runs 
down the Mahoning creek is progress- 
ing. 

ANTHRACITE 

Scranton—The Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Company are dumping rock and 
slate on the hollow ground above the 
Delaware Breaker in preparation for 
laying additional tracks which will be 
used for empty cars. It is said a new 
breaker will be erected in the early 
spring. 

The People’s Coal Company recently 
acquired the rights and leases for 18 
tracts of land in West Scranton from 
Mrs. H. A. Crawford. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Exeter Machine 
Company in West Pittston is said to be 
going into the coal business on a small 
scale by erecting a washery near the old 
Exeter shaft. The company purposes 
using up the culm bank there for fuel at 
its plant. 

Pottsville—Suit to recover $191,213 in 
royalties on coal mined has been brought 
against the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company by administra- 
tors of the estate of Hugh Bellas. 


The Philadelphia syndicate which has 
taken over the abandoned Lawrence, 
Bear Ridge and Stanton collieries near 
Girardville proposes to pump out the old 
workings and work the deep-lying veins 
which have never been mined. Pumping 
operations have been started but since 
it is estimated that more than two billion 
gallons of water will have to be removed, 
the work will probably take some months. 
It is said three slopes will be put down 
and modern breakers erected. 


Washington 


Spokane—Settlement of the coal 
miners’ strike in the provinces of British 
Columbia and Alberta has greatly bright- 
ened the outlook for the mining industry 
in the Spokane country. By the agree- 
ment for a period of three and a half 
years from date the smelter and mine 
operators are given assurance of an am- 
ple fuel. supply for that time. 

One of the earliest results of the set- 
tlement will be the resumption of opera- 
tions by the Granby company’s mines 
and smelter. Six hundred men went to 
work on the properties in the Boundary 
district on Nov. 21 and 350 others will 
be employed as soon as coke is received 
from the Crow’s Nest district. The com- 
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pany is finishing the No. 3 outlet to the 
Pheenix properties and is getting the. 
bins and crusher in shape to handle a 
large tonnage, a number of men being 
put to work during the week to hurry 
the completion of the work. 

Andrew Laidlaw, of Spokane, recently 
bought the license rights to 12 coal 
claims, each of 840 acres, on the Flathead 
river, in East Kootenai, 12 miles south 
of the Corbin Coal Company’s property. 
These claims extend eight miles north and 
south along the course of the river, and 
are said to contain the same series of 
coal seams found to the north and im- 
mediately adjoining on the south. They 
also are reported to be heavily timbered. 





West Virginia 

Charleston—Among the new coal com- 
panies chartered here recently was the 
New River & Ohio Coal Company, of 
this city, to develop coal, iron and other 
mineral lands. The authorized capital is 
$100,000. 

The American Coal Company of Pitts- 
burg was recently granted a charter from 
this State. The concern is capitalized at 
$200,000. 

The Horgart Coal and Coke Company, 
owning 2200 acres in Barbour county, 
las voted to develop the property. 


Wyoming 
Kemmerer—tThe Lincoln Coal Com- 
pany has leased the properties of the 
Elk Coal Company and these are now 
being actively operated. 


Canada 

British Columbia—Coal from the mines 
at Lethbridge, Alberta, was placed on the 
market, Nov. 22, two days after the strik- 
ing miners returned to work in this dis- 
trict. The agreement between miners 
and operators was signed at Hosmer, 
Nov. 17. 

Coal mines at Fernie and Coal Creek, 
shut down since last April, resurned op- 
erations on Nov. 20. Mine and railway 
cars have been rushed in so there will 
be no delay in bringing out the coal. The 
miners apparently are well pleased to 
have their struggle over and be at work 
once more. Five hundred men are em- 
ployed on two shifts, and these will be 
increased as rapidly as conditions permit. 

The Columbia Coal and Coke Com- 
pany is busily engaged in building two 
long railroad sidings on its property, at 
Coalmont. These will be ready to 
connect with the Great Northern by the 
time that company has its tracks laid into 
Coalmont. 

Toronto—tThe British Columbia coal 
strike having been settled and work at 
the mines resumed, the Canadian govern- 
ment has reimposed the duty on coal im- 
ports into western Canada, which was 
temporarily remitted on July 31. The duty 
will be restored on Dec. 6. 
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PERSONALS 


James Richards, of La Salle, Ill., is 
appointed superintendent of the Spring 
Valley mine, at Dalzell. 


J. R. Sharpe has resigned the position 
of resident superintendent of the Spring- 
hill Collieries, and has returned to his 
home in West Virginia. 


Charles B. Spencer has been made 
general manager of the Pittsburg and 
Midway Coal Company, of Pittsburg, 
Ill., vice John N.. Hodges, who has re- 
tired. 


Richard Kirby, who has for the past 
three years been the mining engineer of 
the Dominion Coal Company, has re- 
signed his position and returned to his 
home in Scotland. 


C. A. Winehart, of Menominee, Mich., 
has been appointed northwestern man- 
ager of the Hutchinson Coal. Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


M. J. Caples has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of transportation on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railway. Mr. 
Caples has a thorough knowledge of both 
the mining and transportation of coal. 


George D. Evans, for the past six years 
engaged in the development of proper- 
ties in West Virginia for the E. E. White 
CoalCompany, has opened a general civil- 
and mining-engineering office in Potts- 
ville, Penn. 


Percy E. Wright, for the past ten years 
a sales engineer in connection with the 
home office of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, has been made manager of 
its newly established branch office in 
Seattle, Wash. 


W. W. Taylor, for several years gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Paul Coal 
Company, has been elected president of 
the company, with offices at Ottawa, IIli- 
nois. F. E. Fernekorn, former chief clerk, 
has been elected secretary. 


E. B. Francis, who-has been connected 
with coal and iron companies for a num- 
ber of years, has been made treasurer 
of the Hocking Valley Products Com- 
pany, which is a reorganization of the 
Hocking Coal and Iron Company. 


Dr. J. A. Holmes, director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, spent Nov. 18 in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, inspecting the recently 
completed mine-rescue station. He was 
accompanied to Birmingham by Dr. Eu- 
gene A. Smith, State geologist of Ala- 
bama. 


Senor Abraham Ferriz, the Mexican 
government engineer, accompanied by a 
party from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
made an examination, Nov. 15, of the 
mine fire at the Pittsburg & Eastern 
Company’s No. 2 mine at Cherry Valley. 
The party was in charge of O. H. Rein- 
holt. 
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Societies and Technical 
Schools 


The winter meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Mining Institute will be held 
at the Masonic Temple, Fairmont, W. 
Va., Dec. 4, 5 and 6. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold a joint meeting with the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
at the headquarters of the latter in Pitts- 
burg, Dec. 19 and 20. This is the regu- 
lar winter meeting of the institute. 


Coal and Coke Patents 


UNITED STATES 


Coke-oven door; Louis Wilputte, 
Joliet, Ill., No. 1,006,036. This coke- 
oven closure comprises, briefly, an inner 
plug door having a firebrick insulation 
and an outer door furnished with means 
for sealing it against the jambs. Both 
doors are entirely detachable and may 
be removed bodily from the oven by 
means of lifting hooks. 

Car for quenching coke; Hans Ries, 
Munich, Germany. No. 1,006,281. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Improvements in apparatus for the 
observation of gas caps and _ testing 
miners’ safety lamps; O. Oldham, Den- 
ton, Manchester. No. 26,534 of 1910. 

Coal cutters; W. L. Spence, Glasgow. 
No. 27,517 of 1910. 

Improvements in magnetically locked 
miners’ safety lamps; R. Cremer, Leeds. 
No. 1665 of 1911. 

Improvements in relighting devices 
for miners’ safety lamps; E. A. Hail- 
wood, Morley, Yorks. No. 17,089 of 
1911. 








Industrial Items 


The Vinton Colliery Company has es- 
tablished the headquarters of its manage- 
ment and sales at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York. The office formerly located in 
Philadelphia has been given up, but the 
company has salesmen calling on the 
trade in that vicinity. It finds that 
it is in a better position than ever to 
handle business in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
mining, elevating, conveying and power- 
transmission machinery and coal-mine 
equipment, has recently opened another 
branch office at 1201 American Bank 
building, Seattle, Wash., from which it 
will handle its business in the North- 
west. This company is maintaining 13 
branch offices in the United States, as 
well as nearly 100 agencies in the lead- 
ing commercial centers all over the world. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., has received an 
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order from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road for a $500,000 coal-handling plant 
to be erected at Fort William, Ont. The 
plant will include a bridge, two Hulett 
unloaders, coal conveyer cars and a 
trestle. Considerable electrical power 
equipment will also be required. An in- 
teresting fact in connection with this 
contract is that it is the first order that 
has been taken for Hulett unloaders for 
handling coal, as hitherto they have been 
used exclusively for handling ore. 


The American Blower Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., with a factory also at 
Troy, N. Y., and numerous branch offices, 
has come to realize the importance of 
the Dominion of Canada, as evidenced 
by the application just filed for a charter 
for a company to be known as the Can- 
adian Sirocco Company, Ltd., of Wind- 
sor, Ont. The Canadian Sirocco Com- 
pany will hold exclusive patent rights 
for the manufacture in Canada of 
Sirocco fans and blowers and will also 
manufacture the full line of American 
Blower Company products, consisting 
of fans, blowers, heating, ventilating, 
drying apparatus, steam engines, steam 
traps, etc. 








Trade Publications 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Bulletin No. 1002 second edition, 734x10 
in. 38 pp. descriptive of local battery 
telephones. 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Bulletin No. 4886, 8x10% 
in. 59 pp. “Electricity in Coal Mines.” 
A number of interesting installations are 
described and illustrated. 


Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
Ill., Bulletin No. 23, 6x9 in., 32 pp., de- 
scriptive of Holmen Locomotive Coaling — 
Stations. Twenty-five plants are attrac- 
tively pictured and described. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, bulletin No. 18-B, 
8x10 in., 8 pp., descriptive of the Jeffrey- 
O’Toole coal cutter, a machine built to 
cut a kerf at various hights, depending 
upon the thickness of the coal seam. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Catalog No. 50, 6x9 in., 
142 pp., “Power-Transmission Machin- 
ery,” giving complete lists of Jeffrey 
products in this line, including shafting, 
sheaves, pulleys, gears, etc. Sizes, di- 
mensions and prices are given, also con- 
venient engineering formulas. 


Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, book No. 111, 6x10 in., 88 pp. 
“The Handling and Preparation of Coal 
at the Mine.” This pamphlet  illus- 
trates and describes installations of tip- 
ples, washeries and conveying machinery 
for coal mines; also the detailed equip- 
ment for such installations as furnished 
by the Link-Belt Company. 
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Cuvrene ae of aa and Coke and MEPkEE 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 

The predominating feature in the coal 
market during the past week has been 
the car supply; this is reported, almost 
without exception, as inadequate, and in 
some instances acutely so. Unusual 
strength has developed in steam-coal 
prices, which is credited to the heavy 
buying, incident to a general improve- 
ment in business conditions. 

In the extreme East tonnage reports 
are higher than for the same period last 
year, despite which stocks are being seri- 
ously depleted and new arrivals are slow. 
Pittsburg reports bituminous as steady 
and improving, with some activity in 
coke resulting in the letting of several 
important contracts. 

Lake shipments from all Eastern ports 
have been unusually heavy this season. 
This is believed to be due to meager sup- 
plies in the Canadian Northwest, be- 
cause of the labor troubles in the Crow’s 
Nest during the summer. There is no 
improvement in the car situation in Ohio, 
while in some districts to the south con- 
ditions are such that the railroads are 
absorbing entire outputs for their own 
use. 

Lack of motive power and proper 
equipment has resulted in a slow -move- 
ment in the Middle West. This, together 
with the heavy snows and lower tem- 
peratures, has tended to deplete sup- 
plies and increase consumption, with a 
consequent improvement in the market. 

Mines in the Rocky Mountain States 
are hopelessly behind orders, and in 
many instances working half capacity 
because of poor car service. There is 
a marked increase in the Pacific Coast 
trade, and both rail and water shipments 
are slow. 








Boston, Mass. 

There is little change, except in some 
quarters the situation grows more acute. 
Marine freights are now strong at $1.10, 
Hampton Roads to Boston, on large ton- 
nage, and the same rate has been paid 
on 2500-ton barges to Providence. The 
shortage on vessels continues, and more 
shippers are obliged to go into the 
market for bottoms to make up for the 
slow movement of transportation or to 
replace boats that are lost. Oncar prices, 
Mystic Wharf, Boston, and at Provi- 
idence as well are therefore up to new 
figures, $3.90 to $4 for spot coal, and 
very little is to be had at that 

On Nov. 27, the Boston retailers ad- 
vanced their price on soft coal to $4.50, 


net tons. All-rail bituminous is showing 
improvement. Prices on the Clearfields 
are from $1.00 to $1.15, and extra busi- 
ness is being had nearer tide-water than 
the summer range on Southern coals 
would permit. 

The anthracite companies are swamped 
with orders so that the situation on stove 
and chestnut sizes is rapidly getting 
serious. 


New York 


Considerable improvement has been 
noted here in the market for soft coal 
during the past week. There has been 
a marked increase in the spot demand 
for high-grade steam coals and some 
betterment in the demand for inferior 
grades. Contract movement is quite 
heavy and at this season of the year 
the movement of coal from New York 
is at a high level, owing to the heavy 
shipments going to shoal-water points, 
where navigation will soon be closed. 

Contract movement is being seriously 
interfered with by the shortage of boats 
and slow transportation on the Sound, 
due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
These seem to be the worst for a number 
of years and at some points along the 
Sound where consumers have not stocked 
up liberally, shortages are being experi- 
enced. 

Gas-coal slack has shown a decided 
improvement the past week. The unex- 
pected early closing of Lake shipments 
caused a shortage sufficient to advance 
the price more than 25c. a ton over what 
slack was freely offered at two weeks 
ago. 

The prices of steam grades in the New 
York market are considerably firmer, and 
quotations at which shippers are offer- 
ing coal show an advance of from 5 to 
10c. a ton. , 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There are a good many evidences of 
a livelier condition of the bituminous 
trade. Dealers complain of slow move- 
ment by rail and there are sometimes 
vexatious blockades at junction and 
transfer points. Certain railroads are ac- 
cused of allowing distributing centers to 
choke up so cars cannot be handled and 
then reported they had not arrived. 

The demand for slack is heavy and as 
soon as the lake trade is ended, so that 
the making of three-quarter is down to 
a winter basis the prospects are for fair 
price. It does not appear that much sur- 
plus slack intended for the lakes will be 








left over, though the heavy storm of the 
middle of November has cut down lake 
shipments. 

There is a slight stiffening of bitumin- 
ous prices, but figures remain at $2.50 
for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.40 for 
mine-run and $2 for slack. Allegheny 
Valley prices are about 25c. lower. Coke 
is without feature, prices being weak at 
$4.25 for Connellsville foundry and $3.50 
for stock coke. 

Lake shipments cease for the season 
this week. The amount loaded here for 
the past week was 87,000 tons. Shippers 
are anxious to keep up the movement as 
long as possible, for the Northwestern 
demand promises to be very heavy dur- 
ing the winter. 








Pittsburg 

Bituminous—Manufacturing and do- 
mestic demand for coal continues good, 
taking up a large part of the slack made 
by the close of the Lake shipping season, 
and operations are fairly heavy. Prices 
are about as well maintained as for- 
merly, and we quote as the average mar- 


ket level: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, 
$1.05@1.10; 34-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%- 


in., $1.25@1.30; slack, 40@50c. per ton 
at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Contracting for 
furnace coke for next year has com- 
menced, four or five contracts havinz 
been put through, but buyers and sellers 


are endeavoring to keep the terms 
reached secret. It is understood that 
the Rainey interest has taken the 


Youngstown Shect and Tube Company’s 
contract as usual, about 35,000 tons a 
month being involved, and that the price 
was a flat one, about $1.65. This inter- 
est is believed to have made at least one 
other contract, while others have made 
two or three. A market level has thus 
been disclosed for next year’s furnace 
coke contracts, which may be quoted at 
$1.60@1.65 for the first half and at 
$1.65@1.80 for the whole year, the 
higher prices being for special favorites. 

There is no general buying as yet, 
since the majority of consumers prefer 
to hold off, while among producers also 
there is conservatism. The common 
course among consumers will be to wait 
until near the close of December, and 
then contract only fcr the first six 
months. Furnaces which buy for the 
year at this time will do so chiefly be- 
cause they wish to assure themselves 
a supply from among a few favorite 
brands. Of course, a large part of the 
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merchant business for next year is al- 
ready covered by term contracts still 
having one, two or more years to run. 

Sales of 3000 to 4000 tons of prompt 
furnace coke have been made in the 
past week at the regular price of $1.50. 
We quote the market as_ follows: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; contracts, 
first half, $1.60@1.65; year, $1.65@1.80; 
prompt foundry, $1.80@1.90; contract, 
$2 @2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 18 at 316,379 tons, a 
decrease of 7000 tons, and shipments at 
3546 cars to Pittsburg, 4960 cars to 
points West and 906 cars to points 
East, a total of 9412 cars, which is a 
decrease of 150. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


There has been no diminution in the 
retail demand for anthracite coal in this 
market. The continuance of coal-burn- 
ing weather is in a measure responsible 
for this, although there has not been any 
particularly low temperature as yet, but 
it has been threatening, and, as a con- 
sequence, the dealers are flooded with 
orders. 

In the wholesale market, the verdict is 
almost unanimous that there has never 
been such a demand in the early winter 
season. Stocks of all sizes are being de- 
pleted, and the individual operators have 
no difficulty in disposing of all of their 
product, whether good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. It is reported that some of the in- 
dividual concerns are asking and receiv- 
ing 10 to 15c. premium for their output 
of certain sizes, and there is some talk 
of the large companies advancing the 
prices. Apparently there is no disposi- 
tion as yet for even a lull in the demand. 


Baltimore, Md. 


A canvass of many of the large offices 
of coal men brought to light the fact 
that there has been no important change 
in market conditions during the week. 
Spot business is about the same as the 
week previous, and the movement under 
existing contracts continues as usual. 

Those who are buying now are get- 
ting coal at low figures. During the past 
few days, the low grades of coal have 
been quoted at 70c. per ton. In the office 
of one of the large coal companies it 
was stated that some coal had been sold 
as low as 60c. per ton, but not a large 
quantity could be purchased at such a 
price. For the better grades, the prices 
ranged between $1.30 and $1.60 per ton. 
Because of the absence of any undue 
activity in market conditions, operators 
say that the present price level will con- 
tinue in force for some time to come. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Improvement has been reported in 
practically every branch of the coal trade 
in Ohio during the past week. The colder 
weather which prevailed over all of the 
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State had the effect of strengthening the 
domestic and steam departments. 

A car shortage has developed which 
has the effect of still further stiffening 
the market. ‘It is the worst on the 
Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanes- 
ville & Western, while the Hocking 
Valley is close up to the limit. A fea- 
ture recently brought out is the prac- 
tice of the Chesapeake & Ohio in using 
Hocking Valley cars in West Virginia 
territory. Shipments are delayed from 
two days to almost a week. 

The production from Ohio fields has 
been good despite the car shortage which 
curtailed outputs to a certain extent. In 
the Hocking Valley the production was 
about 85 per cent. capacity while in 
eastern Ohio it was about 80 per cent. 
In the Pomeroy Bend district the tonnage 
was large and the same is true of the 
Jackson and Cambridge fields. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio are: Domes- 
tic lump in the Hocking valley, $1.50; 
domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend, $1.60@ 
1.75; 34-in., $1.35; nut, $1.15; mine-run 
in the Hocking valley, $1.05@1.15; 
mine-run in eastern Ohio, 95c.@$1.05; 
nut, pea and slack, 40@50c.; coarse 
slack, 35@45c.; fancy grades of domes- 
tic sizes, $1.75@2.25. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The lake coal trade is in about the 
same shape as it has been for the past 
week. There are a large number of car- 
goes on the market and the tonnage is 
very scarce. With no boats in sight, the 
shippers are not bidding, but a few big 
carriers could be placed for the head of 
Lake Superior at 80 cents. 
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some time. On at least one road the 
situation has become acute within the 
last few days, and it has resulted in seri- 
ous inconvenience to several of the 
operations. . . 

This car shortage has resulted in con- 
siderable friction: in several of the whole- 
sale offices on account of the railroads’ in- 
ability to furnish the buyer with the 
equipment ordered. The number of 
hopper cars, it would seem, has been 
increased more rapidly than have the 
facilities of country dealers for unload- 
ing that class of equipment. 

The steam demand is increased suffi- 
ciently to justify the statement that there 
must be increased industrial activity. 
The increase is not large, nor is it con- 
fined to a limited territory, but is of such 
a character as to indicate that general 
business is improved over what it was 
some weeks ago. Of course it is natural 
that there should be some steam-coal 
increase because of the continued cold 
weather. 








Louisville, Ky. 


The local market remains firm, with 
good supplies and the demand continuing 
brisk. Prevailing low temperatures are 
responsible for the latter. Shipments 
from Pittsburg continue to arrive regular- 
ly and the same is true of Kentucky and 
Tenessee districts. The western Ken- 
tucky mines are working more regularly 
now than during the past month, due to 
the practical settlement of the IHinios 
Central strike trouble. One local dealer 
is advertising extensively a rate of $3.50 
a ton, cash, for Pittsburg lump, on a 
2000 Ib. to the ton basis. The prevail- 











PREVAILING PRICES AT CLEVELAND 


Ohio No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 
$0.95@1.00 $1.10@1.15 $1.05@1.15 
1.05@1.10 1.25@1.285 1.15@1.20 
1.15@1.25 1.50@1.65 1.25@1.30 
0.60@0.70 0.80@0.85 0.60@0.70 
sole Neier eae Gre cha all 4 etnies ete, case 2.15@2.30 
me ase LAA am Wer 0 Ae 1.00@1.05 








Shipments to retail coal yards and 
to manufacturing consumers increased 
slightly this week. Genuine winter 
weather appeared with a suddenness that 
has rarely been paralelled, the tempera- 
ture dropping over 30 deg. in a few 


hours. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Local market conditions are much im- 
proved over three or even two weeks 
ago. The principal cause for this has 
been the weather, although credit is due 
the steadying influence of tightness in 
the car situation, particularly on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western railroads. There has been in- 
creasing difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number and the desired type of cars on 
most of the roads in this territory for 


ing retail price, however, is $3.75 a ton 
for Pittsburg. Straight Creek is retailing 
at $4; Jellico coal, of the best grade, is 
bringing the same, and Wilton, $3.60. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The closing of lake shipments has 
made a change in conditions in the Ka- 
nawha and New River districts, in that 
there has been a decrease in shipments. 
There has been a fairly good increase 
in domestic movement both east and west, 
but this has by no means made up for the 
loss caused by the discontinuance of the 
coal heretofore going to the lakes. This 
condition was predicted in these des- 
patches and was not unexpected by the 
coal operators. . 

Reports from the Norfolk & Western 
territory state that conditions are good, - 
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which is usual for that district. The in- 
crease there has been greater than in 
any other section of the State. The only 
temporary setback suffered in the Nor- 
folk & Western territory was during a 
let-up at the United States Steel opera- 
tions at Gary. 








Memphis, Tenn. 


The operators in western Kentucky 
have had several meetings, resulting in a 
decision to advance prices on domestic 
coal, beginning Dec. 1. These prices will 
be $1.50 for screened lump, $1.25 for nut, 
$1 for mine-run. 

The mines located on the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad are still in a bad way for 
equipment. They get few cars for load- 
ing, and occasionally the railroad takes 
the entire output of a day’s run for its 
own use. 

The retail prices for Memphis are: 
$4 for Kentucky lump coal, $4.25 for Ala- 
bama, $4.75 for Jellico, $5 for Piper or 
Cahaba, $3.50 for Kentucky nut and $4 
for Illinois washed coal. 

These are the highest prices Memphis 
has had during any portion of the winter. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


There has been little change in the 
coal situation in the West Kentucky 
fields, and the demand for domestic coal 
may be considered good, although it is a 
weather-market proposition entirely in 
this field. 

On Dec. 1, the price of domestic lump 
coal will be raised by the operators to 
$1.50 per ton, which is a 25c. per ton 
advance over the prevailing price. A 
small increase will be asked also for the 
finer grades of coal. 

Dealers in this section are still carrying 
a small stock and a bad spell of weather 
will find the majority of them with prac- 
tically no coal in their yards. 

There is a good deal of talk in this 
district relative to a strike on April 1, 
1912, and the operators seem to think 
that this is inevitable. 





Indianapolis 


The coal market has shown some im- 
provement but is not yet entirely satis- 
factory to the mine operators. The 
market has been stimulated by cold 
weather, but the movement of coal from 
the mines has been greatly delayed be- 
cause of slow transportation. 

Both operators and miners in the 
block-coal fields of Clay and Vigo 
counties are bitter in condemning the 
policy of the railroads, because of their 
inability to properly handle the coal. A 
revival in business has been experienced 
by the coal companies within the last 
last month, but owing to the scarcity of 
cars they have beén able to fill only a 
comparatively small number of their 
orders. 
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Chicago 


The general tone of the coal market 
is far better than it has been for several 
months. The demoralization which has 
affected smokeless mine-run coal for the 
past six months is past, and there has 
been a boost in price from $1 to $1.10 
at the mines. This price is quoted every- 
where. 

Leading shippers are practically out of 


PREVAILING 


Pocahontas and 


New River 


SCTCSEMIUEAD <r ae eects: 
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coal for domestic use this season, and 
as a result a number of the docks are 
already running short on smokeless lump 
and egg. The Splint coals are also be- 
coming popular, as well as those from 
the Kentucky-Tennesee fields. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


There is practically no change in the 
local market, with the exception that the 
smaller sizes in raw and washed coals 


PRICES AT CHICAGO 








Sullivan 
County Springfield {Clinton County 
Se WUT eee Nica Are Lee sa Otel we 
it oh Se ae $1.97@2.07 $2.00@2.20 
$2 .50@2.60 2.27@2.47 2.17@2.37 
Oe RV iaake, 3p 1.82@1.87 1.82@2.02 
ie aC Onna Weeencwnc es ia wala a i fs. tabs hs wacker 
“1.47@1.52 1.42@1.52 1.42@1.52 





the market, so far as Southern Illinois 
and Hocking Valley coals are concerned. 
The demand for these grades has led to 
an overflow upon some of the cheaper 
classes of coal. The demand for anthra- 
cite is strong and Western and Eastern 
buyers are engaged in a vigorous contest 
to obtain what they can of this class of 
fuel. A marked improvement has been 
noted in the furnace- and foundry-coke 
market. 

Coke—-Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, $4.50@4.65; Wise county, 
$4.50@4.65; byproduct egg and stove, 
$4.95; byproduct nut, $4.55@4.65; gas 
house, $4.85. 


have gone up from 10c. on raw Sscreen- 
ings to 25c. a ton on washed No. 1. The 
car shortage has practically brought 
about this condition in the high-grade 
market, and, again, there is an extraordi- 
nary demand for screenings and steam 
sizes from the Northwest. 

Lack of motive power on the Frisco 
has retarded shipments somewhat during 
the past week, and the Iron Mountain and 
Illinois Central are working their mines 
about two days a week. It is likely that 
prices of all high-grade coals will ad- 
vance to something like $2 in the next 
10 or 15 days; especially will this be so 
on Franklin county lump and egg. 


PREVAILING PRICES AT ST. LOUIS 


Williamson 





Franklin County? County? Standard 
GEL ey LULU ea atten Mee Re Ne ew tec, shea: Rela ohm. $1.75@1.85 $1.50@1.65 $1.10@1.20 
PJidale WSNATVO eae A co cael Guha coo ple De oip aeaee chia. eee | ME Techs PRE A(t See oes suals 1.00@1.05 
Os Mee OU emer Meme eM ir tan Ee heh sais oat a4 1.75@1.85 L40@1.55 0.90@0.95 
IN OSU poe hoe Caen cc evento al eRe GK aoa, ores onan 2 Ye) 1.20@1.35 0.75@0.85 
INGER RIDIN Ler Rae orien a ea a 2h del ee 1.40@1.50 1.10@1.20 0.65@0.70 
IN OMS Ube ites Pett mney faieh. sexes te cw Le 2D MMM eri ca sete es ts AL ee 
PACVAOS SS RCTR EAU AFA (oe, fr on RS ON Th adh Oh CRN OGRE, EAs: || win CMe ace A 0.55@0.65 0.30@0.35 
MITICSEU aot thc cs nrat tieecs RAS, teens, Sry 1.00@1.10 a 


1 Freight to St. Louis, 67c. 





Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The situation in the trade is unchanged, 
everybody enjoying a steady business. 
There has been fair sleighing for a week 
which has facilitated hauling and dealers 
have been able to keep up with orders. 

The dock people have been more than 
busy filling orders, but have been able to 
meet the demands well. Stocks on the 
docks are heavy now at the close of nav- 
igation. Insurance expires Nov. 25, and 
the shipments of coal expected up after 
that date are only scattering cargoes. 

The wholesale companies in the Twin 
Cities, handling all rail will show a fine 
month’s business during November. 
Their mines are running every day and 
behind on orders. Some are much ham- 
pered by lack of cars at their mines. 

For some reason or other, there seems 
to be an increased tonnage of smokeless 


Anthracite is. quoted at: chestnut, 


- $7.20; egg and stove, $6.95; grate, $6.70. 


Gas-house coke is moving slowly at 
$4.65, St. Louis, and byproduct at $5. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


There are just about ten orders on file 
for each car of coal mined by the Utah 
mines, and as the coal season does not 
really start until Dec. 1, the indications 
are that this proportion is liable to in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

The coldest November weather in many 
years brought a demand from the outside 
towns which could not be denied if it 
were possible to supply it; but as the 
mines were already operating to their 
fullest extent with the limited car supply, 
the dealers received little satisfaction. 

No more cars are in prospect and as 
operating is becoming more difficult as 
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the cold weather advances, the move- 
ments of those in service on the coal roads 
will become slower. Mines are still 
working about half time. 

There has been no change in price, 
neither wholesale nor retail, on Utah coal. 


Spokane, Wash. 


There is no change in local prices, 
though the market is fairly active. The 
resumption of operations in the Crow’s 
Nest mines means there will be sufficient 
supplies for all demands throughout the 
year, also that the smelting plants soon 
again will be running full blast. 

Jay P. Graves, of Spokane, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Pow- 
er Company, said that the furnaces at 
Grand Forks, B. C., will be blown in 
within three weeks, adding: 

“It will take some time to get going 
again at full capacity; besides requiring 
an ample supply of fuel on hand, there 
will be difficulty in building up an ade- 
quate working force at the mines after 
such a long shutdown.” 














San Francisco 


We have to record quite an increase in 
the sale of coal during the past week. 
Lower temperature has stimulated the re- 
tail trade. Domestic consumers are get- 
ting a foretaste of winter weather and 
are accordingly providing against the 
rainy days we are justified in expecting 
during the next four months. 

There is a marked improvement in 
country business, as the effects of winter 
are felt sooner there. There is a brisk 
demand for carloads to the interior; such 
orders are not being filled with customary 
despatch, owing to the car shortage which 
still continues. 

Shippers from Utah mines are partic- 
ularly handicapped because of a lack of 
motive power by the railroads. As a 
consequence we are advised of an in- 
crease in price of 25c. and 50c. per ton, 
f.o.b. the mines at these points. 

Altogether the situation looks good and 
is viewed by all parties to the trade as 
quite satisfactory. The wholesale prices, 
ex-bunker or at ship’s side, are as fol- 
lows, per short ton: 


Wellington, clean’. ects a1 Act cists meen ramere es $8.00 
Wellington; average... ci sea eee 7.50 
Australian. cleats. c es.pcents viernes 8.00 
Australian, sAVeErAge. | sks keto crane se anetora 7.50 
Puret Sound, cleans <% casi a eer 6.50 
Puget Sound, steam.........§ $5.00 and 5.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite) .5... <+,.csier 5.00 
Golorado ‘anthracite, 1.5. - a1. eee 12.50) 
New Mexico anthractte:.: 4. 0% sasie sete 13.50 
Anthracite briquets” Joe oo eo eee ee 10.00 
Cumberland, smithing 7s . 2.0. <igege neers 12.50 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, clean 

(for domestic use only)....$9.00 and 8.00 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Shipments over the Virginian Rail- 
way for the month of October amounted 
to 293,971 short tons. 


COAL AGE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke traffic over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio lines for the three 
months ending Sept. 30, 1911: 


CoAL 
Per Per 
To 1911 Cent. 1910 Cent. 
Tidewater. ... 982,627 22 1,110,098 26 
Hast... Sceeee 483,866 11 396,548 9 
Wiest. ty, cme 2,947,198 65 2,616,225 63 
LOtalees eee elo OO 4,122,871 
Bituminous 
from connec- 
PIONS 7. ore 56,581 1 19,208 1 
Anthracite ‘ 
from connec- 
TIONS rae 9,579 1 3,841 1 
Grand total. 4,479,851 100 4,145,920 100 
CoKE 
Tidewater.... 1,020 2 13,641 14 
aS bi. Serer 31,684 57 54,530 54 
West. senmeree 16,755 30 24,899 25 
sLotal Syme. 49,459 93,070 
From connec- 
1iODS. oxeatee 6,060 itt 7,624 7 
yand total. 55,519 100 100,694 100 


NorFoLtK & WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following is the statement of coal 
and coke shipments, in net tons, over 
this company’s lines for October and for 
the first 10 months of 1910 and 1911: 


REPORT OF NORFOLK & WESTERN 


December 2, 19 


792. Of this quantity 3,021,627 long 
tons, valued at $14,785,387, was anthra- 
cite, and 10,784,239 long tons, valued 
at $26,685,405, was bituminous coal. 
The imports of anthracite amounted 
in 1910 to only 8,195 long tons, valued 
at $42,244, and those of bituminous 


‘coal to 1,497,709 long tons, valued at 


$3,975,561. 
LAKE SHIPMENTS FROM TOLEDO 


Shipments for Hocking Valley docks 
to Nov. 24 of present year amounted to 
2,298,065 tons, which is much larger than 
for the same period last year. 








Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Tonnage arrivals are more satisfactory, 
but the market has not been materially 
affected meantime, and prices still show 
some irregularity for immediate loading. 
For backward shipment, however, sellers 
are holding for firm figures for both 
large and small. The labor situation 
is regarded more hopefully in view of the 
cecision of the National Miners’ Con- 


RAILWAY 








| 10 MontHs ENDING 











. OcTOBER OcTroBER 31 
Shipments 1910 1911 | 1910 1911 
Tidewater foreign Coalii«... 00s. ee ees 37,054 68,022 | 913,665 806,893 
Tidewater foreign Coke 7.12. 4 «io © Uaprsttol creme || Mtarereie aint ets 55,365 61,665 
Tidewater coastwise coal.............. 273,624 299,626 2,558,552 2,486,951 
Other domestic Goel Ca weacs20s1-t4 erin 1,308,581 1,462,687 10,963,159 12,506,216 
Other domestic. Coke..es oc 60s. 35 12% ha 169,723 117,077 2,237,876 1,199,646 
AW CUS, or oi a aS aes Pony Rr or yr 1,788,982 1,947,412 16,728,617 17,061,371 











BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


The coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company for the month of October, 1911, 
and for the same month of the previous 





year, were as follows, in short tons: 
1910 1911 
Godli&: heb see een 2,722,144 2,801,933 
Coké byes < eee eee 386,727 338,133 
Tota) a ey ene re 3,108,871 3,140,066 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL Co. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of shipments by this company for 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1910 and 
1911: 


1910-11 1909-10 
From company owned lands? 3,042,486 2,885,314 








From company owned lands? 967,933 962,577 
From leased lands?........ 1,104,545 994,789 
From leased lands?........ 115,024 140,576 
From washeries?.......... 137,411 141,668 
From washeries?.......... 171,943 197,657 

TOTAWOL Olle eae eee 5,539,345 5,322,583 

2 Coal shipped by company. Coal shipped by 
tenants. 


CoaL Exports AND IMPORTS FOR 1910 


The exports of coal from the United 
States during 1910, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, were 
13,805,866 long tons, valued at $41,470,- 


ference not to force a national strike. At 
present quotations are as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal......... $4.08 
DECORTS six saferecs cei cee 3.90 
PRITds B2.373.00, BS AF, Bete ce eee 3.63 
Best ary coald 2... ex oe Gee 3.96 
Best Monmouthshire............ 3.66@3.69 
DECOMGS 2 > oindene a's eat SNe oe 3.48 
Best Cardiff small steam coal... 1.92@1.98 
Seconds. 2G 7 Lae iaee a eee 1.80@1.86 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, 
while those for Monmouthshire descrip- 
tions are f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive 
of wharfage and for cash in 30 days, less 
21% per cent. 

Nova SCOTIA 


Exports of coal from Nova Scotia for 
the first 10 months of the present year 
were 4,436,907 long tons. During the 
same period last year the exports were 
3,998,300 long tons, showing an increase 
for the present year of 438,607 long tons. 


RUSSIA 


Coal production in the Donetz basin, 
the most important district in Russia, for 
seven months, ended July 30 was in 
metric tons: Anthracite, 1,528,835; bi- 
tuminous, 9,403,641; total, 10,982,176 
tons, an increase of 1,496,194 tons over 
last year. 
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The Victor Box-Car Loader 


THOROUGHLY perfected machine both in design and 
A construction. It has a larger capacity, is more durable, 

and costs less for repairs and maintenance than any other 
machine of its kind on the market. It is driven by either steam 
or electricity. 


It will load coal of any size from bar or shaking-screens, and 
will fill the largest car far beyond its rated capacity without h-nd 
trimming, and without the use of grain doors. 


It & under absolute control of the operator at all times, and 
handles the coal without the excessive breakage which occurs 
when a fixed angle of discharge is maintained or a very high speed 
is necessary, as with loaders employing short aprons. 


We have easily loaded 30-ton cars in six minutes, and if coal 
could be dumped or cars handled with sufficient speed, a single 
machine should load from 2,500 to 3,000 tons in ten hours. 


Particulars Upon Request. 


Write for our New 88 page bock— 








“The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine” 


-LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York, 299 Broadway. Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindroth, Schubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street. St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 


Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square. Seattle, 439 New York B.ork. San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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The Vean removing scale from the tube of a 
water tube boiler. 





















































The Dean removing scale from the tube of a 
return tubular boiler. 









































FOR SALE 


TWO COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ONE—200 KW., 250 Volt, Direct Current. 
ONE—150 KW., 250 Volt, Direct Current. 
Consisting of Boilers, Engines, Belted Generators, Switch 
Boards, etc. 


An jee M sree pee 
of the Highest Excellence 


ALTENEDER 


MINING TRANSITS 
AND LEVELS 


Actual Past Record is the 
best test for things,—be they 
human or mehanical. Look 
up our ‘‘Buff’’ record, please. 


Send for Catalogue No, 19, 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Jamaica Plain Station, 
Mass. 


Address Pa. Bit. Op., Care of Coal Age™ | 
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“Clean, or Pretty Clean” 
In The Coal Mine 


In the coal mine as in every other industrial establishment, 
scale on the boiler tubes means lessened efficiency, greater ex- 
pense, and eventually moré shut-downs. 

It is extremely important not only that the boilers be kept 
free of scale but that it be done in a sure, certain way. 

The Mine Superintendent who thinks or even is sure that his 
boilers are being kept free of scale will be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpts of letters from people who have tried the Dean 
Boiler Tube Cleaner in their supposedly clean boilers. (Names 
on request). 

“We removed over 300 lbs. of scale from a boiler we thought clean.’’ 

“I removed 260 Ibs. of scale from our No. 2 boiler directly aiter an 
Inspector's report of ‘Clean Boiler’.” 

**A fier the first trial it opened our eyes to the quantity of scale, etc., 
that may be on boilers without knowing tt.” 

We can quote many others along the same line. The whole 
thing resolves itself into a question of whether the boilers are 
“clean, or pretty clean’’ and therefore whether the Coal Mine 
Power Plant is really efficient or pretty efficient. 


Trial Offer and Guarantee 


We send the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner for free 
trial on one boiler. The Mine Operator, Superin- 
tendent or Manager can see how it operates and 
prove to his own satisfaction that it removes all 
scale. We sell the Dean under a guarantee 
that it will pay for itself within six months 
or we willrefund money. Why not send today 
and see if your boilers are clean or pretty clean? 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





CIENTIFIC Mine Ventilation means 
G the largest possible percentage of 
air delivered to the working faces 

at least possible cost. 

A condition that is not effected when 
you buy a cheap loosely woven Brattice 
Cloth that permits air to seep through 
freely. 

You obtain air by mechanical energy 
that costs you money to generate, and 


A ape the scien oes ny 
: st between < ap anc 
Scientific 2 
Mine 
V ° | ° Non-Inflammable 
enti ation Brattice Cloths 


many times over in wasted 
air. 
are made of hard yarn, closely woven. 


Kern’s 


They are a big economy, not only 
because of the air they save but also 
because they wear much longer, resist 
moisture better, and hold better to the 
nails than the cheap, loosely woven article. 


They keep good air on the side where 
it is needed and enable you to get a 
larger percentage of air to the working 
faces 

Why not make a trial? 

Samples today. 


Write jor 


Kern Commercial 
114 Liberty St. 


Company 
New York 
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often feel that better opportunities are offered in other 
localities of the Mining Field. Coal Age Situations 
Wanted Columns will help place you by making your 
wants known. Rates, 25 cents per insertion for first 
25 words and 2 cents for each additional word. Address 
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PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. COs Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


It is the standard by which others are 
measured. Sixty years of building on a 
quality basis have made it so. Both 
Steam and Electric.. Write for Bulletin. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


GET A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE ON THE MINE 
LOCOMOTIVE YOU NEED 


° . Se Prwein 

It will pay you to do it and you can get the Specialist’s 
advice without cost. 

The reason it will pay you is that long experience has proved that certain types of loco- 
motives are best for one class of conditions, other types for other conditions. 

The reason that you can get the needed Specialist’s advice free is that for 45 years we 
have been devoting our entire energy to the development of the Porter Line of Locomotives, 
both air and steam and for all gauges and service, and so have learned just what treatment 
different conditions demand. 

And we will gladly go into full details if you will write us as to your conditions. 


And you will be 
put under no obligations nor to any expense whatever. 


H. K. Porter Company 
410 Woad St. Pittsburg, Penna. 


New York Office, Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St. 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive 


For Reliable Service Use 
Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


You can depend upon their doing 
their full duty day and night. They are 
designed for hard, continuous work 
by practical experts familiar with 
mining conditions, and are therefore 


Built to Suit 
Mining Conditions 
The suggestion and advice of our 
mine experts is free to you for the 
selection of locomotives to adequate- 
ly meet your haulage conditions. 
Consult our nearest office. 

Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE achievements of every century are summed 
up according to the personal viewpoint of each 
observer. 

massive structures of stone and steel as typifying the 
progress of the age. To the merchant, the modern 
store with its multitude of departments and thousands 
of employees housed under one roof, represents best 
the growth of industry and intelligence. The philoso- 
pher regards the mind of the period as the symbol 
of its grandeur. 


However, to the coal operator, whether his view 
is distant or near, at an angle or direct, the Zeztgeist 
of the 20th century is its “clean-up” tendencies. A 
failure to realize this truth is the surest way to grease 
the rungs of the ladder that leads up to successful 
mining. 


Some operators have not caught on to the “Spirit 
of the Times”’ and are still worrying along with non- 
condensing engines, cylindrical boilers, isolated and 
disconnected power stations, beehive ovens and mule 
haulage, even on main roads. 


Like the “oldest inhabitant,’’ who cannot see 
the necessity in street cars and electric lights, they 
are governed by the wisdom of yesterday. ‘The veriest 
approach of the Zeitgeist backs them up against the 
wall of their self-contentment, from which position 
national legislation, supported by the army, can hardly 
dislodge them. 


If you suggest to them that many advantages 
result from the use of telephones in mines, the reply 
is that perhaps they are all right to order meat from 
the butcher, but when it comes to sending messages 
underground, the speaking tube or bell signal down 
the shaft answers very well. 


You mention that three-phase electric current 
may, in some cases, have numerous advantages, and 
are told that sparks and shocks at the commutator 
have not so far done much damage. 


When the subject of timbering is discussed and 
you state that actual tests in European mines extend- 
ing over a score of years, have shown that one set of 
creosoted timbers will last as long as three sets of un- 
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The architect looks upon present 


No. 10 


treated oak, the answer is that the mine will not last 
forever, and it costs money to provide a plant to 
treat props. 


This same operator will tell you that ‘our mines 
are not deep enough to make the question of sanita- 
tion underground worth consideration; we have 
plenty of coal, so what does it matter if we lose a little 
tonnage and spoil a few acres of surface.’”?’ Anthracite 
operators sowed that seed a few years ago and the 
product of their planting is going to be a harvest of 
trouble for all except the engineers paid to provide a 
remedy. 


The man who will win in coal mining as in all else 
is the one alive to the Zevrtgeist. If the ‘‘Tendency 
of the Times”’ is to “‘clean-up,’’ then begin at once, and 
after you have burned half the useless papers in and 
on your desk, tear out your antiquated machinery, 
concentrate your plants and start intensive mining. 


Cut your butt-headings off with faces every 2000 
ft. at least, and clean out the coal. To secure speed 
in haulage, you can afford to grade and condition a 
few main butt-entries, but not 10 more like them. 


Of course, you want to keep up the appearance 
of your product, but the coal that is tarnished will 
not look any brighter next month or next year. Neith- 
er will your dip coal, nor any other tonnage that is 
hard to get, be easier to mine in the future. ‘There are 
always a hundred handy reasons for not doing the 
things we do not want to do, but seldom is there a 
valid excuse for leaving developed coal. 


Do not let the Zeitgeist knock in vain, and do 
not try to work the new mines of today by the old 
methods of yesterday. Remember that every stg- 
gested improvement will be demonstrated to be 
Utopian. A hundred eminent scientists proved the 
steam engine impossible and it was shown conclusively 
that aviation was a mere dream. 


If it was not for the Rip Van Winkles that sur- 
round us, even General Sherman’s vocabulary would not 
furnish a word to properly describe present-day com- 
petition. Some men strive to be above their age, 
but most of us may well be satisfied to be above our 
competitors. 


-CHi “isi if 
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Method of Mining in Southern W. Va. 


The financial success or failure of a 
coal mine, which is the real issue at 
stake, is due directly to cause and effect 
and owing to the “intimate connection of 
its several parts,” it is imperative that in 
judging any one phase we should also 
keep in mind all other interdependent 
factors. The matter may be divided into 
three parts: The nature of the prob- 
lems presented for solution, the general 
plan selected as solving these problems, 
and, last but not least, the manner in 
which the general plan is interpreted and 
executed by the operating department. 
The effect is automatically registered on 
the cost sheet, which latter is only a true 
index of success or failure when con- 
sidered as an average for a term of years. 
The percentage of recovery is also due 
to cause and effect, for, given certain 
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conditions and certain methods of mining, 
the result is inevitable. 

In the not far distant past, coal lands 
were cheap and plentiful; the amount of 
capital necessary to develop and oper- 
ate a mine was small, and it is not 
surprising that the question of percent- 
age of recovery was considered merely 
an abstract proposition. Now, however, 
conditions have changed in many re- 
spects. Coal lands are rapidly increasing 
in value. What was formerly considered 
as reserve territory has been bought up 
by large corporations, and either devel- 
oped or held for further increase in value. 
The amount of capital necessary to de- 
velop and operate a mine has become 
proportionately greater, and the question 


By J. J. Marshall * 


The Gas Seam No. 2 at 
Page, Fayette County, W. 
Va., 1s divided by a layer 
of slate. 


Where this layer 
is thinner than 24 n., the 
two coal-splits are mined 
conjointly. New workings 
of this mine are operated on 
the retreating system. 


*Mining engineer, Loup Creek Colliery 
Co, Page; Wa Va 

Note—Abstract of paper read before 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, 
Fairmont SW. “as, Dee 5, 1927. 


of percentage of recovery is now one of 
practical value. 


GEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The coal beds of West Virginia ly- 
ing immediately above the Raleigh sand- 
stone are classified as the upper 
Pottsville or Kanawha measures. The 
first of these beds is known as the 
“Eagle” or “Clarion,” the second as the 
“Powellton.” This latter is worked lo- 
cally on Armstrong Creek in Fayette 
County, but to my knowledge is mined 
nowhere else. At that point it is 40 ft. 
below the third member of the Kanawha 
measures known as the No. 2 Gas bed. 
This latter bed, together with the Eagle, 
are worked by the Loup Creek Colliery 
Company. 





No. 2 Gas bed, was at on time errone- 
ously correlated with the Lower Kittan- 
ning bed of the Pennsylvania series. 
Along its eastern escarpment it is fre- 
quently divided into two or more benches 
by slate bands varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 50 ft., but this splitting 
of the coal by slates, thick or thin, does 
not affect the aggregate coal thickness 
which invariably totals, about 9 ft. 
In many places the entire bed can be 
worked as one, but as a rule the benches 
must be worked separately. This bed, in 
common with all those of this district, 
thins down to the westward as it ap- 
proaches the Ohio River syncline and 
changes its character both structurally 
and chemically. Generally it is marked 
by well defined face and butt cleats, 
which lie so that the face headings fol- 





SURFACE PLANT AND INCLINED PLANE, Loup CREEK COLLIERY Co., PAce, W. VA. 


low the direction of maximum rise. This 
fact is used to advantage in mining, all 
face headings getting the full benefit of 
grade and drainage, as I shall explain 
later on. 

In traveling westward on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry., the No. 2 Gas 
bed makes its first appearance in 
the vicinity of Hawks Nest, in ‘the 
Gauley and Cotton Hill mountains, at 
an elevation of about 900 ft. above 
the river, and has been worked exten- 
sively at Ansted since 1873, where it is 
known locally as the “Ansted seam.” This 
bed passes under the railway grade at 
East Bank, 27 miles to the west. Nu- 
merous rivers and small streams drain 
this region, and erosion has carved the 
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‘once continuous beds of coal into ir- 
regular and fantastic escarpments. The 
resulting long and broken outcrop lines 
offer many difficult problems in both out- 
side and inside haulage. These dis- 
advantages are, however, somewhat miti- 
gated by the absence of explosive gases, 
which have escaped by the outcropping 
edges and are rarely found in danger- 
ous quantities under such conditions. The 
drainage problem is also much simplified. 

The report of the chief mine inspec- 
tor, John Laing, for the year ending 
June 30, 1910, shows that 31 corpora- 
tions operating 65 mines in the No. 2 
Gas bed produced 5,600,000 tons of coal. 
To do justice to the methods and results 
in such a large territory would be an im- 
position on both your time and good na- 
ture, so I will confine myself to the min- 
ing operations of the Loup Creek Col- 
lierv Co., in the No. 2 Gas bed, and 
I submit, herewith, a map ‘showing the 
plan and progress made to date in this 
mine. 


OUTSIDE HAULAGE AT PAGE 


The mountains, around Page, rise to a 
height of 2700 ft. above sea level, or 
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minimum curves of 150 ft. radius and 
maximum grades of 2.8 per cent. As the 
tramroad rises toward the dip of the coal, 
some relative elevation is gained from 
this cause also, so that the road reaches 
No. 7 drift mouth, at an elevation 1716 
ft. above tide, the distance from the upper 
tipple being 8300 ft. From No. 7 north- 
ward to No. 2, the tramroad follows the 
outcrop of the coal on grades varying 
from 1.50 to 0.25 per cent., and with a 
minimum radius of curvature of 100 feet. 


~ 


SpLiT IN No. 2 Gas SEAM 


A glance at the map will show that 
the No. 2 Gas bed, in this locality, is 
made up of two benches which are sep- 
arated by a slate of variable thickness. 
This dividing slate may be compared to 
a finely tapered wedge. Beginning with 
a thickness of 10 in. at No. 2, it grad- 
ually thickens until 30 in. is reached near 
the mouth of the face entry. From this 
point southward the increase is rapid un- 
til a maximum of about 40 in. is finally 
reached. Twenty-four inches has been 
found to be the economical limit beyond 
which it is not practicable to remove this 
slate. 





Fic. 2. CHARACTERISTIC ROOF FALL AFTER Rip HAs BEEN DRAWN 


1700 ft. above Loup Creek. No. 2 Gas 
bed is 700 ft. above the creek and dips 
N. 22° W. at the average rate of 100 ft. 
to the mile. Thus the cover over the coal 
varies from only a few feet at the out- 
crop to a maximum of 1000 ft. at the 
center of the mountain, the summits be- 
ing capped by the Black Flint ledge. Be- 
ginning at the lower tipple (see map), 
with an elevation of spur track 1100 ft. 
above tide, a rise of 420 ft. is overcome 
by means of a double-track incline 1100 
ft. long. This brings us to the bench 


formed at the outcrop of the Eagle bed.’ 


Here is located the upper tipple and 
drumhouse, and to it is brought the coal 
from both the Eagle and No. 2 Gas beds. 
_ The remaining rise to the latter bed is 

overcome by means of a tramroad, with 


At first, No. 7 was thought to be the 
last entry where both benches could 
be mined simultaneously, but later on, it 
was found that the slate was thinner 
under the center of the mountain than at 
the outcrop, and consequently both 
benches were worked together in No. 8 
left. The aggregate thickness of the two 
benches averages about 9 ft., the upper 
bench ranging in thickness from 4 ft. 
6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. of clean coal, and the 
lower bench from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. of 
clean coal. Where it is impossible to 
mine both benches together, the upper 
bench only has been taken, and the lower 
bench is left intact for separate working 
in the future. Hereafter I will describe 
the coal where both benches are taken as 
the “high coal,” and the seam where only 
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the upper bench is taken as the “upper 
coal.” 


MANNER OF ATTACKING COAL 


From No. 7 northward to the point of 
the ridge, the mountain, being narrow, is 
developed by pairs of butt entries, each 
of which is an independent drift opening, 
and has been worked as such. From No. 
7 entry southward, the mountain widens 
out to a maximum width of over 6000 ft., 
and is split by a pair of face entries from 
which butt entries are turned right and 
left. In the high coal the entries are 
driven 10 ft. wide and 110 ft. apart from 
center to center, the rooms are 400 ft. 
long, and the barrier pillars 100 ft. wide. 
In the upper coal the entries are driven 
10 ft. wide and 70 ft. apart from center 
to center, with rooms 350 ft. long, and 
barrier pillars 60 ft. wide. All rooms are 
on 60-ft. centers, the interval covering a 
25-ft. room and 35-ft. pillar. All cross- 
cuts are driven as prescribed by law, and 
are from 10 to 14 ft. wide. Except for a 
few ‘“Pneumelectric”’ punchers which 
have recently been obtained, the coal has 
been mined by pick work, the mining 
seam being in the middle of the upper 
bench. 


CLEARANCE HEIGHT OF HEADINGS 54 To 60 
INCHES 


The track. gage is 44 in., the outside 
tramroad being laid with 65-lb., the en- 
tries with 35-lb., and the rooms with 
16-lb. steel rail of standard sections. All 
turnouts, and track details in general, are 
standardized and factory made, thus 
avoiding duplication of parts and un- 
necessary confusion and delay in making 
repairs or replacements. A height of 5 
ft. over the rail is maintained in the 
face entry. In the butt entries that clear- 
ance height is reduced to 4% ft. Loose 
slate is promptly taken down and, except 
where it is impossible to avoid its use, no 
timbering is allowed in haulways. Per- 
manent haulways are brought to a grade 
wherever this is necessary, and all haul- 
ways are kept in a clean, dry, safe and 
serviceable condition, experience having 
shown that, even where trip movement 
is not considered, it is cheaper to main- 
tain a haulway in this manner than to 
keep a dirty and unsafe haulway in pas- 
sable condition. Slate and track clean- 
ings, from narrow work, are loaded into 
the mine cars and sent to the slate dump. 

The mine cars are built by, or the ma- 
terialsobtained from, the Watt Mining Car 
Wheel Co., and are of wooden construc- 
tion. The following are the dimensions 
and descriptive details: Height over rail, 
3 ft.; 3-belt flared top; 16-in. loose 
wheel; end brake; weight, 2600 Ib.; av- 
erage load, 2.6 gross tons of coal; patent 
spring bumpers. From the time the coal 
leaves the face, until it is dumped into 
the railroad car, the object has been to 
make gravity do the work, and only on 
secondary haulways are there any grades 
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against the load, and even these excep- 
tions are unimportant. 


MuLes, MoToR AND STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


Haulage on the outside tramroad is 
effected by means of 25-ton steam loco- 
motives, of which there are on hand three, 
one built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and two by the H. K. Porter Co. 
One steam locomotive can, and has, re- 
turned 60 empties up the grade, which 
makes the capacity 156 gross tons per 
round trip from the main assembling 
point at No. 7. The time required for a 
round trip being 45 min., it can read- 
ily be seen that outside haulage is amply 
provided for. 

Up to June, 1909, mules were used to 
gather the cars from the face and deliver 
them to the steam locomotive on the out- 
side tramroad. During that month a 500- 
volt d.c. electric haulage system was in- 
stalled and, except in the high coal from 
No. 7 to No. 3, the mules have been re- 
placed by 5-ton Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric gathering motors. As it 
stands now, the former method is still 
in use from No. 7 to No. 3, but in the 
territory served by the face entry, the 
gathering motor delivers the cars to the 
double parting at the mouth of the butt 
entry. A 10-ton General Electric motor 
gathers from these double partings and 
delivers to the steam locomotive, which in 
the meantime, has gathered from the 
mule hauls and is back at the main as- 
sembling point near No. 7. I may add 
here that the 10-ton parting motor is the 
primary unit of a 20-ton tandem, the 
secondary unit of which can be added at 
any time. 

From No. 7 the trip is dropped down 
grade to the upper tipple, where the mine 
cars are dumped on a Phillips automatic 
cross-over dump, capacity three cars per 
min. into the chute which holds 75 tons. 
From this chute the coal is run into 8-ton 
capacity monitors which descend and 
dump automatically into the chute at the 
lower tipple, the time required for this 
entire operation being from 1™% to 2 
minutes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Having followed the coal on_ its 
journey from the face to the railroad car, 
we will now trace the electric current as 
it makes its circuit. Four 150-hp. Erie 
City return-tubular boilers furnish steam 
to a 500-hp. Nordberg-Corliss engine, 
which is belt-connected to a lineshaft. 
The lineshaft is in turn belt-connected to 
two General Electric generators rated at 
160 kw. and 250 volts which, being con- 
nected in series, give 550 volts at the 
switchboard. The power line, consisting 
of three No. 0000 copper wires transmits 
the current to the mouth of the face entry 
at 520 volts. From that point the current 
is transmitted to the motors, pumps, etc., 
by one No. 0000 grooved trolley wire. The 
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return is made through the rail, both rails 
being bonded with cross bonds every 500 
ft. All electric wiring and bonding is 
kept in a constant state of repair, one 
man and a boy being detailed to take care 
of its erection and maintenance. 


DRAINAGE. 


Drainage presents, on the whole, no 
serious problems, and in many instances 
can be made to take care of itself in the 
natural manner; for instance, Nos. 8, 9, 
10 and 11 Right are, and will continue to 
be, entirely drained by the openings 
shown on the outcrop. I may add here 
that S50 covered the entire cost of 
making the two openings to the dip of No. 
10 Right. Siphons are used to unwater 
such dips as cannot be drained: by ditch- 
ing, yet are within, say, 1500 ft. of an 
outside opening. Where neither of the 
above methods is practicable, electric 
pumps are installed, or, ‘if merely a few 
gallons have accumulated at a working 
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map will show that it would, generally 
speaking, be local in its effect and the , 
survivors would have at hand numerous 
avenues of escape. 

The entries from No. 7 to No. 3, in- 
clusive, are ventilated by means of 
the ordinary basket-grate furnace and 
wooden stack. The area of cross-section 
being large, and the distance the air 
travels being short, this method has 
proved sufficient. During June, 1909, the 
furnace at the mouth of the face airway 
was replaced by a 60-in., double inlet, 
Sirocco fan which was guaranteed to de- 
liver 100,000 cu.ft. of air per min. at a 
2-in. water gage. This guarantee called 
for two 35-hp. motors, but only one was 
installed and it has not been found neces- 
sary to install the second one—the fan 
fulfilling all present requirements and de- 
livering with ease 80,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. The fan is installed to either force 
or exhaust, but so far only the exhaust 
method has been used. The speed of the 
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face, the water box is made to do duty. 
The pumping equipment consists of 3 
Blackmer rotary pumps, geared to 5-hp. 
motors, with a capacity of 50 gal. per 
min., and one Curtis rotary pump geared 
to a 10-hp. motor, capacity 100 gal. per 
min. The general direction of advance 
being toward the rise, the new work is 
not in any danger of being hampered by 
water from the old work. 


VENTILATION SYSTEMS. 


There has been no indication of ex- 
plosive gas. The dust problem, also, ow- 
ing to the natural conditions in the mine, 
offers no serious cause for apprehension. 
Nevertheless, this question is not over- 
looked and by keeping the roadways 
clean, regulating the air current, and, 
when necessary, using water on dry 
places, the possibility of a dust explosion 
is made still less likely. Let us assume 
that an explosion, or some other catas- 
trophe, should occur. A glance at the 


motor is varied by means of a field con- 


trol rheostat, which is an invaluable 
feature. 
EXCESSIVE VENTILATION AVOIDED. 


When moisture is being precipitated on 
the roof of the mine, or when an excess 
of moisture is being carried away in the 
outgoing air, the speed of the fan can be 
easily regulated to deliver, at the work- 
ing face, only enough air to fulfill actual 
requirements. By applying “the rule of 
reason” we will see that, under these 
conditions, to supply to the miner more 
air than he actually requires is to un- 
necessarily increase the risk of his being 
killed by a slate fall or by a dust ex- 
plosion. The numerous openings on the 
outcrop facilitate ventilation. as well as 
drainage and timber supply, and, by using 
them as intakes, the speed of the fresh- 
air currents is kept uniformly low. 

The main return, with the aid of an 
auxiliary air-way from No. 10 Right 
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to No. 8 Right, is also well provided 
for. No. 8 Right is aired from the 
opening which shows just to the right 


of the fan. No. 10 and No. 11 Right 
are aired from an opening at No. 6 
dip room on No. 10 airway. No. 10 


Left, No. 11 Left, No. 13 Left, the face 
heading and No. 13 Right are aired from 
the opening at the head of No. 10 Left. No. 
8 Left and No. 9 Left are aired from the 
face entry intake. The head of No. 7is aired 
from the opening which is shown to the 
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sand tons of coal had been shipped. 
1905, is, however, taken as 
the date on which the mine was put into 
operation. The above-mentioned method 
made it possible to produce a large ton- 
nage from the very first, in fact, the 
question of output has, within reasonable 
limits, been regulated by market or 
transportation conditions. I may add here 
that the Deepwater Ry., now the Vir- 
ginia Ry., was then in course of con- 
struction and was not in position to fur- 
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plished without lessening the output or 
adding materially to the cost of produc- 
tion. It will be readily understood that, 
with such an irregular boundary, no cut- 
and-dried method could be followed, so 
the object has been to fit the method ta 
the place. 

All entries and rooms are driven on 
centers, the sights for which are put in 
with a transit. This is a hard and fast 
rule, and the straight lines drawn on the 
map represent actual conditions. The 
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Fic. 4. Map oF No. 2 GAs MINE, Loup CREEK COLLIERY Co., PAGE, W. VA. 


dip of that entry. In short, this part of 
the mine is aired from five different in- 
takes. The stoppings, in the face entry, 
are built of brick or stone, and in the 
butt entries of plank. Brattice cloth is 
used wherever it is necessary to deflect 
the current up into the rooms. 


MINING METHODS AND RESULTS. 


Prior to September, 1905, the entries 
from No. 7 to No. 2 inclusive had been 
driven in far enough to include the first 
break-circuit crosscut. and a few thou- 


nish the necessary car supply . until 
Sept. 1, 1905. Also, that until the 
early part of 1909, the road being then 
declared open for Eastern shipments, the 
only outlet, available to this mine, was 
via Deepwater (on the Kanawha River) 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
You will note that, beginning with the 
ordinary method of driving rooms and 
drawing pillars on the advance, the mine 
is now in condition to work the butt en- 
tries on the retreating system? This re- 
versal in general method has been accom- 


time and labor required to put up these 
sights is small, the miner can check up 
the course of his place in a few minutes, 
and the advantages gained are too numer- 
ous and too apparent to require enumera- 
tion. The pillars are drawn in steps, and 
Fig. 5 shows the details of the method 
used. 


ROOF AND FLOOR OF MINE. 


The roof of the mine varies considera- 
bly in both action and composition. It is 
of blue slate, sand slate or sandstone 
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and slate mixed. It is usually stratified 
for a height of from 75 to 100 ft. Above 
this a massive sandstone ledge is reached, 
and this latter is hard to break. 

In the high coal, the floor of the mine 
may be classed as good and consists of 8 
in. of slate surmounted by sandstone. In 
the upper coal the floor, which is the 
previously mentioned dividing slate, is 
good in solid work and usually reliable in 
pillar work. In the latter case it has 
only given trouble when thin and in con- 
tact with water. Under such circum- 
stances it may slake and creep. In the 
entries from No. 7 to No. 2 inclusive the 
rooms were worked on the advance and 
were turned as soon as available. The 
general method of pillar drawing, in this 
section, has been to draw the room pillar 
to within 100 ft. of the entry on the ad- 
vance, and then draw the barrier pillar, 
chain pillar and room stump on the re- 
treat. 

The general grade of No. 6 entry is 
nearly level, but there are several de- 
pressions which, due to the pillars be- 
ing drawn to the rise, catch a considera- 
ble volume of water during the rainy 
season, and for this reason the retreat 
has been seriously interfered with. 


Loss FROM SQUEEZE. 


In April, 1910, the pillar drawing in 
No. 7 entry was advancing in strict ac- 
cordance with the general method, and 
all indications were that the roof was 
breaking as soon as the coal was re- 
moved. During that month a squeeze 
came on and it was only by hard work 
that the entry, from room No. 12 to room 
No. 20, could be kept open. This made a 
change in method imperative, so room 
No. 27 was turned into a haulway, and 
the coal from beyond the affected area 
was hauled that way to No. 8 Left. An 
attempt was then made to start in the 
center of the affected area and to retreat 
in both directions, but it was found im- 
possible to get enough open space to in- 
sure a good fall. 

The men were all withdrawn 
the roof allowed to settle until 
past August, and by working only 
place on each side, a good start has 
been made toward getting a fall that 
will break the top far enough up to re- 
lieve the pressure. The only reason I 
can assign as the cause of this trouble 
is, that the previously mentioned sand- 
‘stone ledge had not been broken, or that 
the roof was subjected to strains about 
which we, at present, know practically 
nothing. This occurrence is a concrete 
example of the advisability of working on 
the retreating system, and had it not been 
for the outlet through No. 8 Left, the coal 
beyond the affected area would either 
have been lost or the profit therefrom 
eaten up by the cost of maintaining an 
outlet. 

The face entry was started in July, 
1906, and, together with the right and 


and 
this 
one 
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left butt entries, was advanced as fast as 
circumstances would permit. No rooms 
were turned in this section until June, 
1909, and the object has been to draw 
the pillars on the retreating system. The 
pillars:in No. 9 Right were drawn re- 
treating and the line of retreat continued 
down into No. 8 Right. Thus in No. 9 
entry a recovery of practically 100 per 
cent. was obtained. 

When the line of retreat coincided with 
the center line of the overlying spur, a 
period of wet weather occurring at the 
same time, a creep caused the loss of 
coal shown at that point, but this was 
overcome and a normal recovery was 
again obtained. The pillars in No. 11 
Right are being drawn both on the ad- 
vance and the retreating system. Those 
to the dip of No. 10 Right are being 
drawn on the advance, though four have 
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general extension of any trouble which 
may be brought about by the removal of 
pillar coal. In Fig. 3 is shown the con- 
dition of the rib of No. 10 Right airway 
between the face entry and the first room 
to the dip. This excellent condition is 
attributed to the fact that the entire re- 
moval of coal in No. 9 Right caused the 
roof falls to extend to the surface, 500 ft. 
above, and thus relieved the pressure. 

In cost of production, the aim has been 
to secure a minimum average, rather than 
to let each month stand for itself alone. 
The cost of labor and material per gross 
ton of coal mined, was less for the year 
1910 than for the year 1906, and for the 
five inclusive years the difference be- 
tween maximum and minimum was less 
than three cents. 

On June 30, 1911, the percentage of 
recovery stood as follows: 














PERCENTAGE RECOVERY OF COAL 
Total Area /Total Area in 
. From Which the] Which the 
Coal Has Been Coal Has 
Extracted, Been Lost Total, {Percentage of 
Acres Acres Acres Recovery 
High coal (both benches) %.. 0... 65.2.0. Wino 6.86 84.61 91.8 
Upper coal (upper bench only)..........- 67.00 0.87 67.87 98.7 
144.75 7.73 


152.48 94.9 








been left to protect the air intake and 
drainage outlet. But pillar work is just 
being started on the head of the entry 
and hereafter the pillars will be drawn 
on the retreating system. 

No. 12 entry was not turned because it 
would have come on the top of a small 
anticlinal fold, and the territory which 
would have been served by it can be 
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ILLUSTRATING METHOD OF DRAW- 
ING PILLARS 


PIG 


served just as well by rooms from No. 
13 airway. Nos. 10 and 11 Left are ex- 
tended so that both rooms and pillars can 
be worked on the retreating system. In 
No. 9 Left the pillars are being drawn, 
both right and left, on the retreating sys- 
tem. The pillars in the upper end of No. 
7 and No. 8 Left will be drawn on the re- 
treating system with No. 8 Left as an 
outlet for both. 


SUCCESS OF FOREGOING METHODS. 


Generally speaking, these methods 
have necessitated only a minimum 
amount of deadwork, of mine timber, and 
of track work and track materials. Also 
the large*blocks of coal, which are at 
present left intact, should prevent the 


Our Foreign Trade 
BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 


There is not much occasion for surprise 
in the report that several transatlan- 
tic lines are proposing to make use of 
American coal instead of British and 
other products. The reason for such a 
step is doubtless the same as that which 
has prompted the Egyptian State Ry. to 
ask for tenders for American fuel, name- 
ly, high prices and the fear of a wide- 
spread checking of supplies following 
upon a general strike in England. AI- 
ready it is said, the White Star line has 
been coaling its vessels at New York 
taking aboard sufficient to last for the 
round trip. 

Leaving the best Welsh out of the 
question as being in a class by itself, 
there is probably little difference between 
American coal and the high-grade Brit- 
ish of similar description. In any case, 
if, as is alleged, supplies can be obtained 
at a substantially lower rate and without 
difficulty, steamship companies are acting 
wisely in developing a new source of 
supply. They learned a severe lesson at 
the time ‘of the recent strikes at Liver- 
pool and Southampton, and they are not 
likely to be caught napping should a 
national strike of the British miners take 
place. 








Experience has shown that although 
moisture weakens some roofs it is 
usually alternate wetting and drying that 
does the greater part of the damage, 
especially where the roof is clay stone. 
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The Explosion at Briceville, Tenn. 


[The following report was received by 
telegraph from a Coat AGE editor who is 
at Briceville making a personal investi- 
gation. 
the ill-fated mine, will be published next 
week.—EDITOR. ] 


Further details, with views of 


A violent and disastrous explosion oc- 
curred at 7:20, the morning of Dec. 9, in 
the Cross Mountain mines of the Knox- 
ville Iron Co., at Briceville, Tenn. It is 
thought that 84 men were killed. The 
bodies of 31 have been found. Five men 
were taken out alive, Monday night, 
Dee 11. 

The Cross Mountain mine No. 1 is 
located on a branch of the Southern R.R., 
four miles from Coal Creek, in Anderson 
County, Tenn. It is a drift mine de- 
veloped along the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem, with butt-headings and airways 
right and left. The Coal Creek seam is 
mined, having a thickness of from 3 to 
4% ft. The bed lies about 35 ft. above 
Coal Creek at the drift mouth and at an 
elevation of 1006 ft: above sea level. 

The coal is clean and shiny, and much 
dust collects on the roads. The mine is 
classified by the Tennessee State Mining 
Department as one which is dry and 
dusty to such an extent as to render it 
dangerous from dust explosions. State 
inspection is required every 60 days. The 
roads were occasionally watered, but no 
steam or water sprays were installed. 
Open lights were used. The coal was 
undercut by machines to some extent and 
also mined by hand pick. Black blast- 
ing powder was used for the coal and 
dynamite for the rock. Clay was sup- 
plied for tamping and its use ordered. 
No shot firers were employed. 

The drift enters the mountain on an 
‘average grade of 1% per cent. for 3100 
ft. to a summit, and then descends on the 
same grade. No. 28 is the last butt- 
heading to have been turned off on the 
right and No. 26 the last on the left. The 
crossheadings are practically worked out 
as far as No. 15 Right and No. 17 Left 
which are the first headings still working. 
These headings, for the most part, are 
driven wide and the waste rock gobbed 
on one side. ; 

Brick stoppings are used between the 
main face entry and its air-course, while 
the stoppings on the butt entries are 
_ mostly built of stone. 

Electric-motor haulage is installed on 
the main entry for 6600 ft. The mine 
cars have no end-gates, but merely a 
latched crossbar, and the rear end of 
the car is low, both of which facts cause 
a great deal of coal to be dropped on the 
roads. Direct current of 250 volts was 
used for the motor haulage and also for 
driving the ventilating fan. The men 
push the cars in and out of the rooms 


Editorial Correspondence 


This most recent disaster 
the 


Mountain mine No. 1, of 


occurred in Cross- 


the Knoxville Iron Co., and 


is thought to have killed 84 
There 1s a dtspo- 


sttion to regard the fireboss 


men. 


as negligent. 





and they are hauled by mules to a side- 
track in the main entry. 

The Cross Mountain mine is said to 
have been worked for the past 20 years. 
No previous explosion of any conse- 
quence has been recorded, but gas has 
been found in small pockets, and has 
been lighted in bore holes. Sometimes 
dust has increased the force of these 
ignitions. In 1902 the neighboring Fra- 
terville mine exploded, killing 200 men. 

Ventilation was secured by means of 
a 7-ft. diam. Capell fan, rated to op- 
erate at 300 r.p.m. and installed at the 
foot of an airshaft, at the summit, 3100 
ft. from the drift mouth. This fan was 
operated as an exhauster, the air enter- 
ing at the drift mouth. It was driven 
by a 250-volt direct-current motor. The 
fan was destroyed by the force of the 
blast and the attendant killed. 

It is claimed that the fireboss, J. F. 
Hatmaker, of Briceville, had recently 
inspected the mine and found no traces 
of gas. It is also said that the state 
mine inspector and the agent of a 
casualty insurance company had made a 
recent inspection. Rumor has it that 
Fireboss Frank Hatmaker may have been 
negligent in the performance of his 
duties. l 

The morning of Dec. 9 at Briceville 
was dry and warm. As stated, the ex- 
plosion occurred about 7:20. Three men 
are reported to have been entering the 
mine at the time of the blast and to have 


escaped. It was several hours before 
organized rescue work could be at- 
tempted. A special train was sent out 


from Knoxville, in charge of T. I. Steph- 
enson, president of the mining company, 
carrying members of the local mine- 
rescue corps with their rescue equip- 
ment. 

In the mine, heavy falls of rock were 
encountered. The roof is of slate and 
bad for 4000 ft. from the mouth of the 
drift. Owing to roof falls, the headings 
here vary from 8 to 14 ft. in height and 
are heavily timbered. The timbers were 
disturbed clear up to the mouth of the 


s 


drift and other evidences of the violence 
of the explosion were manifest. The 
gob from No. 23 Left was blown into 
the face entry, and the rails of the haul- 
age road were bent. Attempts were 
made to restore ventilation by building 
a fire in the airshaft. Later a 10-ft. 
diameter blowing fan was secured from 
the Black Diamond mine and erected at 
an old opening to aid the rescue work. 
The air was forced along the passages 
where it had previously been pulled, but 
the direction of the usual current was 
not reversed. Brattices were built, but 
little progress could be made on ac- 
count of the extensive cavings. 


Sunday, the men were divided into 
gangs of 50 each, working a 2-hour shift. 
The débris was hauled by mules to the 
mouth of the drift and by 9 o’clock in 
the evening, after nearly 36 hours of 
continuous toil, the rescue parties had 
penetrated practically to the head of the 
main entry, and eight bodies had been re- 
moved to the surface. Of these, three 
were found sitting in a mine car and the 
balance discovered lying on the ground. 
All bore evidence of having been killed 
by gas, burning or by the violence of the 
explosion. 


At daylight, Monday morning, efforts 
were directed toward penetrating the 
cross entries and a number of these were 
explored during the day. A second res- 
cue car arrived, making three crews of 
helmet men on the scene. By night a total 
of 22 bodies had been taken out. At 11 
o’clock, Monday night, five men were dis- 
covered alive in cross entry No. 19, seem- 
ingly little worse for their experience. 
Immediately after the explosion they had 
built themselves in with stone brattices. 
Two others, originally of the party, crept 
out and cannot now be found, although the 
indications are that they still live. The 
other five were able to walk to fresh air 


after being immured for 60 hours. One 
of the number was badly burned. 
President Stephenson had all along 


maintained that many of the men would 
be found alive in their working places if 
they could but be reached in time. The 
discovery of the five living men, of 
course, lent renewed impetus to the work 
of the rescuers. 

Mine-rescue cars from several sections 
of the country were immediately dis- 
patched to Briceville as soon as word of 
the explosion had been received. Dr. 
J. A. Holmes and Messrs. Paul, Rutledge, 
Ryan and Burke are in charge of the 
rescue work. Every miner in the vicinity 
is reported to have offered his services. 
The local industry is practically sus- 
pended until the work of rescue shall 
have been completed. So far, 31 dead 
have been found, and 5 recovered alive; 
and it is estimated that between 50 and 60 
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are still entombed in the workings. The 
dead bodies all bear evidence of violence 
or burning. 

The seat of the explosion has not yet 
been determined, but it is thought to lie 
on the left of the main entry. All indi- 
cations seem to point to the fact that, 
however it may have originated, this was 
a dust explosion of great severity and 
strength. 


Forestry for Mining Companies 
RICHARD C, EGGLESTON* 


The underlying idea of forestry is not 
saving but use—not alone present use, 
nor future use, but continual use. The 
object of forestry is to secure the closest, 
cheapest and most profitable utilization 
of the present forest products, and at the 
same tinmie provide for a continual forest 
production. Hence, the forester regards 
and treats the forest as a growing crop, 
which must be cut when ripe and re- 
placed when cut.. 

It cannot be argued that forestry would 
be a profitable investment to all private 
timber owners. However, with good 
markets, reasonable taxation and secur- 
ity from forest fires at a reasonable 
cost, a profit from forestry can be as- 
sured. 

It is undoubtedly a function of the 
state to protect private and corporation 
owners of forest lands from fire, tres- 
pass and unreasonable taxation. But in 
most states, such encouragement, especi- 
ally as regards the question of taxation, 
has been limited. Notwithstanding this 
condition of affairs, many private owners 
are making good profits by the practice 
of forestry. 


MINING FORESTRY ENCOURAGES USE OF 
SMALL TIMBER 


Too much stress cannot be put on the 
importance of markets in the profitable 
practice of forestry. Good markets are 
the basis of intensive forestry; and coal- 
mining companies are particularly well 
situated in this matter; for they create 
markets not only for ordinary lumber, 
but for small forest products as well, 
such as room, mine and motor-track 
ties, mine props and poles. Hence, min- 
ing companies should be ardent advo- 
cates of forestry. It would be a good 
investment even for those whose depen- 
dence on a local timber supply was less 
binding. But mining companies are very 
intimately concerned with timber, if the 
enormous quantities used per annum 
have any significance. 

Concerning the question of waste, Mr. 
Zon, of the United States Forest Service, 
Says: 

“In logging for mining timbers under 


*Forester, Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, 


Ky. 


NotrEe—Abstract of paper read before the 
West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Fair- 
mount, W. Va., Dec. 5, 1911. 
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present methods fully 40 per cent. of 
the timber handled is wasted. The chief 
items of waste are high stumps, tops, 
partially used bolts and even whole 
trees which are felled and rejected be- 
cause slightly twisted in grain. The 
greatest mining demand upon the forest 
is for prups, which are 3 or 4 in. square 
and from 4 to 9 ft. in length. Another 
large demand is for tram ties. Under 
such conditions clean logging and the 
fullest utilization of the tops down to a 
diameter of 4 in. should present no diffi- 
culty if proper supervision is given to 
logging operations. To secure a close 
utilization of timber it would be best 
to saw into the required sizes the rougher 
material from the tops as well as the 
entire stems of those species which are 
difficult to split, instead of following the 
present practice of splitting the timber 
into props and rejecting all logs that will 
not split readily. If mining timber is 
cut into bolts of the required lengths in 
the woods, it can be sawed at the mines 
to the required sizes at a great saving 
over the present wasteful methods of 
manufacture by splitting.” 

Mining companies are dependent on 
the local timber supply and the time is 
not far distant when the adoption of a 
sound forest policy will become a neces- 
sity. Already forestry has found a 
place in railroad management, and rail- 
road companies with their hard econom- 
ics are not much given to fads. 


CORRECT FORESTRY PRINCIPLES 


A forest policy for mining companies 
should be developed along the following 
general lines: 


(1) Protection from fire. 

(2) Working the woods properly, so as 
to secure the greatest economy in the 
utilization of the timber. 

(3) The employment of a trained 
forester for the organizing and supervis- 
ing of the forest work. 


In general, the system of fire protec- 
tion will include: (a) the rigid enforce- 
ment of the fire and stock laws of the 
region and the securing of the state’s 
cooperation, both in the matter of taxa- 
tion and fire patrol; (b) the education of 
the local public as to the damage done 
to the community by fires, and the secur- 
ing of their good will; (c) the establish- 
ing of an efficient fire patrol during the 
dry season; and (d) the piling and burn- 
ing of brush when the weather conditions 
are suitable. 

In order to have the woods worked 
properly, the following rules should be 
enforced: 

(1) Stumps should not be higher than 
18 in., and lower when possible. 

(2) All felling should be done with the 
saw. 

(3) All merchantable material in the 
tops down to a diameter of 4 in. should 
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be utilized. Smaller material should be 
used if possible. 

(4) Al! cut oi fallen trees should be 
prepared for use. 

(5) No bolts should be left in the 
woods. 

(6) When possible, trees should be 
felled up-hill, thus lessening the danger 
of breaking. 

The services of a trained forester are 
needed, temporarily or permanently, de- 
pending upon the duration of the forest 
work to be performed. He is needed 
not merely to supervise the cutting and 
disposition of the timber, but also in 
silviculture, which is the art of establish- 
ing, developing and reproducing forests. 
For in developing a forest policy, the 
selection of the correct system of silvi- 
culture to be used is a factor of great 
importance. 


Tamping Explosive Charges 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Thomas Johnson, of Dudley, Worcester, 
England, has introduced a new device 


for tamping or stemming explosive 
charges. The form ofesithesdevice 
is that of a cylindrical plug made 


of an argillaceous composition and of 
an identical shape with the familiar 
charge of compressed gunpowder. The 
first plug to be introduced into the hole 
following the charge, called the “primer” 
plug, is immersed in water for a few 
seconds. Its nature is so readily ab- 
sorbent, and several perforations running 
through its entire length render such as- 
sistance as to cause it to take up al- 
most half its weight of moisture without 
any exudation whatever; from this fact 
it is obvious that a quantity of moisture 
introduced on the top of a charge must 
considerably minimize the danger in 
gaseous mines. 

In a personal communication, the in- 
ventor says that if the plugs are prop- 
erly stemmed with a copper-ended ram- 
mer, a blownout shot is impossible, the 
stemming becoming as hard as the coal it 
is intended to blast. As time savers, the 
plugs are a great asset, a hole being 
stemmed in less than one-tenth the time 
usually taken: No detonator wires can 
be cut or damaged as the material is of a 
smooth or velvety nature. It is added 
that as much as 3314 per cent. of ex- 
plosive has been saved by their use, 
and it follows that through the stemming 
being vastly superior to clay and other 
similar materials, the efficiency of the 
explosive is greatly increased. 


AN ACTUAL TEST 


In the description of an experiment 
at the Oxcroft colliery belonging to Mr. 
Markham, M. P. for Mansfield, England, 
it is stated that the first hole in the coal 
was 4 ft. 6 in. deep, charged with Bob- 
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binite. This was tamped with a damp 
primer and five dry plugs. The shot was 
fired, and on returning, the managers 
expressed themselves well satisfied with 
the report, which was instantaneous. 

In the next hole, overlying the coal 
charged with Bobbinite, four solids and 
one primer were used, and the shot did 
its work equal to the first shot. Then it 
was suggested that only three solids 
should be used in a 4 ft. 6 in. hole in the 
coal, and after discussion is was decided 
to use only three solids 2% in. in length, 
that is 634 in. of tamping in a 4 ft. 6 in. 
hole. When this was done, the plugs 
resisted being blown out and held the 
explosive charge well up to its work, 
with the result that much bigger coal 
was got than with the old methods of 
tamping. 

Somewhat similar experiments, with 
equally favorable results, were conducted 
at the Cannock & Rugeley company’s 
chief pit. The shots were fired by elec- 
tricity, and on returning it was found 
that the explosive and tamping had 
brought down excellent lumps of coal, 
thereby saving 25 per cent. In the third 
shot hole, 4 ft. deep, they charged up with 
2\4%-lb. cartridges instead of 3-lb., and 
tamped with four plugs. This was a 
saving of 33 per cent. in explosive, and 
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the work was well done, the coal being 
got in massive lamps. “The experiments 
in the Cannock deep hard coal,” it is 
added “clearly prove once and for all that 
with these plugs, the holes can be tamped 
in a half a minute—25 per cent. saving 
in explosives and bigger coal the result.” 


A PERSONAL OPINION 


In a communication in which he says 
his opinion generally of these plugs is 
high, and that their use is worthy of 
recommendation, Mr. Blunt, manager of 
the Oxcroft colliery, gives his reasons 
as follows: 


(1) If these plugs are used it pre- 
vents the careless use of coal or dust. 

(2) The cartridge-like form of the 
plug and the material from which it is 
made renders the aid of stemming a 
shot-hole easy, and at the same time 
perfect. 


(3) No damage can be done to the 
wires of the detonators owing to the plug 
being free from any hard substance, thus 
preventing misfires; the cutting of the 
detonator wires is the most common 
cause of missed shots. 

(4) Blownout shots will be prevented 


as the shot-hole will not be the line of 
least resistance. The dampening of the 
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primer plug with water no doubt causes 
the plug to swell, and backed up with the 
solid plugs renders the shot-hole solid. 

In the case of.shot-holes being bored 
into a break in the coal or stone, as 
the case may be, these plugs can be fixed 
into the hole before the explosive, and 
they will no doubt thoroughly fill up 
such break. If such breaks or cracks 
should contain gas, the possibility of 
lighting the gas is rendered less liable. 
The length of stemming in the hole on 
the explosive can easily be known, as 
the shotfirer can count the number of 
plugs placed in, thus the danger of any 
hole not having sufficient length of stem- 
ming can be prevented. 

(5) The efficiency of the explosive 
in doing its work is increased, because 
the primer plug removes all air bubbles 
from the shot-hole, and the heat gen- 
erated by the explosive when fired causes 
a greater expansion of gases. 

(6) Time is saved in firing the shots. 
The deputy or shotfirer who may have 
a good number of shots to fire on his 
rounds, knows that the stemming is 
ready and needs no examination for 
coal or coal-dust. The shot-hole can be 
stemmed in less than half the time that 
is consumed with the ordinary self-made 
pellets of clay. 





Kentucky Mining Institute Meeting 


The winter meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, held in the College of 
Mines Building, of the Kentucky State 
University, in Lexington, Dec. 11, pre- 
sented an unusual anomaly, a scanty 
attendance being coupled with papers of 
more than ordinary interest and value. 

B. R. Hutchcroft, mining engineer, the 
appointee of the executive committee, in 
place of John Bond Atkinson, deceased, 
opened the meeting at 2 p.m. The ap- 
pointed president of the meeting spoke 
with much evident feeling regarding the 
loss sustained by the institute in the 
death oft Mr. Atkinson, whose sterling 
qualities had endeared him to all mining 
men in Kentucky. 

The paper by C. R. Conner and W. H. 
Cunningham was the first read. Mr. 
Cunningham carried his arm in a sling as 
a result of a recent railway accident. 
His paper on “Boreholes for the Reliev- 
ing of Accumulations of Gas” will be 
published at length in a following issue 
of this paper, together with the remarks 
of Prof. C. J. Norwood, which, followed 
as discussion. 

Other papers read were by J. E. Butler, 
superintendent of the Stearns Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Stearns, Ky., and Mr. 
Woodward, of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
who presented a paper on “Steel Mine 
Timbering”; both of these papers will 
be published in a later issue of Coat AGE. 

R. D. Quickel, of the fuel department 


The attendance was not 
large, owing to the inaugu- 
ration of the governor and 


the fact that the mines are 
working full time. A num- 
ber of interesting papers . 
were read. 





of the Queen & Crescent R.R., read a 
paper on “A Few Factors Entering into 
the Purchase of Coal for Locomotives.” 
Oné interesting point in this latter dis- 
course was to the effect that the depart- 
ment of which Mr. Quickel is chief had 
found that 5-in. lump coal had 33% per 
cent, greater efficiency than 2-in. lump. 

F, J. Fohs read a paper on the “Im- 
portance of Statistics,’ in which he 
pointed out that statistics were prepared 
for no one more especially than the op- 
erator, and that mining men should assist 
more readily in their collection, and en- 
deavor to make the statements of the 
statistician as correct as possible. This 
paper had but little reference to coal min- 
ing, and it is, therefore, not re- 
produced. 

Prof. Norwood, who, as chief mine in- 
spector of Kentucky, collects all the sta- 
tistics of the mining industry, drew at- 
tention to the fact that though the state 


had a low fatality rating, and though the 
mines were as safe as any, the underwrit- 
ers assessed the operators in Kentucky 
more for liability insurance than the op- 
erators in any state of the Union. Two in- 
surance companies had refused to accept 
risks of that nature in the state. He 
said that operators returned all accidents, 
however small, without giving sufficient 
details to show whether they were serious 
or not. ‘Some operators marked all acci- 
dents as not serious, and he was obliged 
to change their reports, knowing this de- 
fect; he added further that he was at a 
loss sometimes as to what changes to 
make, because they did not sufficiently in- 
dicate the nature of the injuries their 
operatives had suffered. He advised more 
careful reporting of accidents to the end 
that the underwriting of operations in the 
state might be made less burdensome to 
the operators. 

H. H. Small, of the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., then delivered an ex tem- 
pore address on mining conditions as he 
had found them in Europe. 

The attendance at the meeting was 
much affected by the coming inauguration 
of the governor, at Frankfort, the follow- 
ing day; moreover, the mines are now 
working full time and the members found 
it hard to leave their mines, 

The treasurér, M. L. Conley, was un- 
able to be present, being at the hospital 
undergoing treatment for typhoid fever. 
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An Anthracite Plant, Hazleton, Penn. 


The Audenried colliery of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company is lo- 
cated at the town of that name, about 3% 
miles from Hazleton, Penn. The opera- 
tion is an old one, dating back some 40 
or 50 years. The breaker erected in 
1870, after good service for over 30 
years, was destroyed by fire in 1904 and 
the present thoroughly modern plant was 
subsequently built. This has satisfactor- 
ily handled a daily output of 1500 tons, 
during the past four or five years. 

A photograph showing the breaker and 
surroundings is given on the front cover 
of this issue. The structure, as will be 
noticed, is rectangular, compact and self- 
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The Andenried breaker 
of the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company 1s a 


successful modern install- 
ation of 1500 tons daily 
capacity. The method of 
preparation is typical » of 
the Lehigh region. 
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contained, unlike many of the older and 
frequently remodeled buildings in the vi- 
cinity. It is of timber construction 
throughout, with concrete foundations 
and a concrete floor under the loading 
pockets. Coal is brought to it from the 
mines by a slope rising on the side of the 
building opposite to that shown in the 
photograph. The hoisting-engine house 
for this slope may be seen in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

In this region, the eastern middle an- 
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thracite field, the coal is obtained al- 
most entirely by pitch mining and a con- 
siderable amount of rock is necessarily 
brought out with it. Large quantities of 
water accumulate in the steeply pitching 
workings and most of the coal is wet as 
it comes from the mines. This fact makes 
it necessary to wash practically all the 
coal as it passes through the breaker in 
order to remove the fine material which 
adheres to the surface of the lumps. 
There is little or no dry preparation and 
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incidentally the whole scheme is simpli- 
fied on this account. The plan of prepa- — 
ration at the Audenried plant is shown in 
Fig. 1. A distinctive feature is the sepa- 
ration of flat coal from the balance of 
the stream as it leaves the screens and the 
treatment of this flat coal by means of 
spiral pickers. 

Following the course of the coal 
through the breaker, it is seen to be first 
discharged from the dump chute onto a 
set of oscillating bars which remove the 
lump coal and allow steamboat and 
smaller to pass through to a hopper be- 
neath. The lump coal passes from these 
bars to a moving picking band and here 
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rock is removed from it by hand. It is 
then crushed and led to a_ revolving 


screen which takes off steamboat size. 
The oversize from this screen is passed 
through a set of No. 2 rolls and rejoins 
the undersize on its way to a double re- 
volving screen which makes broken and 
egg size coal. The small coal from this 
screen is led below to two sets of shak- 
ing screens which make stove, nut and 
pea sizes. After careful examination, all 
sizes from broken to pea coal, are passed 
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directly to the pocket. The fine coal pass- 
ing through the pea-coal shaker, is con- 
veyed to a set of buckwheat screens at 
the rear of the breaker, which makes 
three sizes of buckwheat; Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. 


Following next the mud-screen coal, 
which passes through the oscillating bars, 
this is led first into a revolving screen 
that takes off steamboat size, which is 
examined and then conveyed to the No. 
2 rolls, mentioned before. The under- 
size from this screen divides and passes 
to two double revolving screens which 
make a separation of broken and egg 
coal. The broken coal formed here is 
hand picked and passed directly to the 
pockets; the egg coal is mechanically di- 
vided into flat and round material. The 
former portion is passed over two sets of 
spiral pickers, the latter over one picker. 
The cleaned egg coal is examined and 
sent to the pockets; the boney coal is 
collected and sent to the boney-coal con- 
veyers. . 


HANDLING THE UNDERSIZE 


The undersize from each of the double 
revolving screens is led away to two sets 
of stove-, nut- and pea-coal shakers. The 
stove and nut coal from these screens is 
divided just as is the egg coal; that is, 
flat material is mechanically removed and 
passed over two sets of spiral pickers. 
The balance of the stream goes to the 
jigs. There are in all 14 jigs; six stove-, 
six nut- and two pea-coal jigs. 

The undersize from the last mentioned 
batteries of shaking screens passes to 
two sets of shakers which make the three 
buckwheat sizes. Buckwheat coal is not 
jigged. The boney-coal refuse from the 
mechanical pickers is conveyed to ‘re- 
breaking rolls where it is crushed; it 
then passes to the main elevator and is 
thus returned to the mud-coal stream for 
repreparation. 

Provision is made for breaking down 
the larger sizes of coal and subsequently 
re-sizing same. There are two loading 
tracks and the usual elevator for lip 
screenings and condemned coal. An ad- 
mirable feature of this plant is the rock 
pocket of ample capacity which extends 
across the full width of the breaker and 
discharges as required into rock cars, 
which are handled by small steam loco- 
motives. The concrete floor already re- 
ferred to -as paving the space beneath 
the loading pockets is self draining and 
aids greatly in keeping this portion of 
the plant in a cleanly and presentable 
condition. The breaker is steam-heated 
throughout. This colliery is one of ten 
owned and operated by the Lehigh- 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company in the Wy- 
oming and Lehigh districts of the an- 
thracite coalfield. C. F. Huber is vice- 
president and general manager. 
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Coaling Stations at Panama 


A recent consular trade report states 
that the bunkering and equipping of the 
world’s transportation lines which are 
expected to pass through the Panama 
canal should involve an immense sale 
for American fuel and ship stores. In 
this connection, the report goes on to say, 
the following interesting recommendation 
is made by Col. George W. Goethals, 
chairman and chief engineer of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission: 

“The revenues of the canal should go 
to pay not only the operating expenses, 
but to repay the capital invested. Every 
legitimate means for increasing revenue 
should therefore be adopted. The Gov- 
ernment should have coal and fuel oil 
on hand for its own vessels, and these 
commodities should be sold to other ship- 
ping which uses the canal. These should 
be supplied at an established rate and 
purchased after advertisment.” 


COALING AND DOCKING FACILITIES 


“As the act of June 28, 1902, contem- 
plates the construction of terminals for 
the canal, any addition to the docks 
should be such as to form a part of the 
final scheme, which should also include 
coaling facilities and a dry dock 
as necessary adjuncts to the canal. 
These facilities were to include the stor- 
ing and furnishing of coal and other fuel 
for use both afloat and ashore. A coal- 
ing station is contemplated at each end of 
the canal and an arrangement of docks 
which will permit subsequent additions.” 

As the opening of the Panama canal 
to commerce is now expected to be as 
early as 1914, it would be well to look 
forward to prospects for the sale of coal 
and ship chandlery from the United 
States. The coal bunkering of vessels 
should develop into enormous propor- 
tions, as the canal will be the “halfway 
house” between the East and the West, 
and its location indicates that it should 


become the greatest coaling depot in the. 


world. Some idea of the amount that 
will be needed at Panama may be gained 
from the fact that the coal bunkering at 
the Canaries now amounts to about $5,- 
000,000 worth annually. England’s coal 
exports aggregate about $200,000,000 a 
year, much of which is for coaling ves- 
sels in foreign parts, while in addition 
2,000,000 tons are “shipped for the use 
of British steamers engaged in the 
foreign trade.” It would not be too much 
to expect an annual coal and oil traffic of 
$10,000,000 to develop at Panama. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission ad- 
vises the Bureau of Manufactures that 
“if the supply depots are established it 
is thought that the supplies for same will 
probably be purchased in the same man- 
ner as supplies used in the construction 
of the canal are now secured, namely, by 
advertising for proposals, which method 
gives everyone an opportunity to bid. 
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Pacific Coal Industry and 
the Canal 


Looking into the future, coal dealers 
are wondering what effect the opening 
of the Panama canal will have upon the 
coal trade here. It is believed it will de- 
pend largely upon what inducements are 
given American vessels to enter the 
coastwise trade, a question now being 
vigorously agitated in the press of the 
country. Owing to the expense of get- 
ting coal from the large fields, steam- 
ships in the coastwise trade are nearly 
all burning oil, and river steamers dis- 
carded wood and coal for oil several 
years ago. Low transportation charges 
through the canal, it is pointed out, may 
result in a return to coal. 

A number of European’ steamship 
companies are turning their eyes on the 
Pacific coast with a view to establishing 
regular steamship lines between ports 
on the coast and Europe. With them 
fuel is an important question, and they 
are now seeking information on what 
may be expected along that line. 

Portland is preparing for the increased 
steamship traffic that it is believed will 
follow the opening of the canal by build- 
ing municipal docks equipped with the 
most modern coal bunkers and appar- 
atus for coaling vessels, and the ques- 
tion where the coal is to come from is, 
therefore, a matter of conjecture. At 
present vessels for off-shore destinations 
usually take on enough coal here to 


‘carry them to Comox, B. C., to fill their 


bunkers. 





Overwinding 


Messrs. Pickering and Poole, in their 
paper on contrivances designed to pre- 
vent overwinding, presented the following 
conclusions for the discussion of the 
members of the British Institution of 
Mining Engineers: 

(1) That the prevision of automatic 
controllers makes enginemen more atten- 
tive and prevents slovenly and irregu- 
lar winding. 

(2) That the provision of automatic 
controllers, detaching hooks and similar 
appliances will prevent many accidents 
from overwinding and some from break- 
age of ropes and cage attachments. 

(3) That it is desirable that all large 
winding engines should be fitted with 
such controllers. 

(4) That detaching hooks are neces- 
sary, except in cases where the shafts are 
shallow and the winding speed slow. 

(5) That at large, modern collieries, 
additional “keeps”? should be fixed in the 
pit frames. 

(6) That in many instances movable 
junctions might with advantage be fixed 
at the landings. 

(7) That a revised method of deter- 
mining the breaking strain of detaching 
hooks is desirable. 
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Gravity Planes with Monitors 


The monitor system is a method of 
lowering coal, ores, etc., which has been 
in use for quite a number of years in 
some sections, but has never been in- 
troduced in the majority of mining com- 
munities. It, of course, has its draw- 
backs and its advantages but its good 
points are believed to be so far superior 
te its weak ones that only the former 
will be considered. 

The monitor system, which is applicable 
on all grades of 5 per cent. and over, 
consists of a lowering device (either 
drums or sheaves, preferably the latter), 
two large wood or steel cars, termed 
monitors, of from 5 to 20 tons capacity, 
an adequate rope and the necessary roll- 
ers and track suitably arranged. All of 
the above, with the exception of the track 
arrangement and the monitor cars, are 
so well known that they need no descrip- 
tion in this article. 


Special Correspondence 


Describes a_ system of 
gravity-plane haulage using 
monitors or gunboats. These 
planes are often highly in- 


clined, causing an excessive 
waste of coal when using 
the ordinary mine car, which 
ts avoided by the use of 
monitors. 


to the cylinder or body of the car, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The bottom half, or the 
door, is hinged to the top half, and the 
door fits into a chute, or what is com- 
monly known as a “hog-snout.” This 





is closed usually half the diameter of 
the cylinder, as shown in Fig. 2. The top 
of the rear end of the monitor is open and 
is provided with perpendicular sides, by 
means of which the material to be trans- 
ported is directed into the car. 

The illustrations, Figs. 1, 2 and 4, show 
a monitor which is capable of handling 
6 tons of coal. The coal in this case 
is dumped directly from the mine cars 
into the monitor which is dropped to the 
bottom of the plane when loaded. 

The illustration Fig. 2 shows the car 
dumping. It will be seen that the rear 
axle of the car is provided with four 
wheels. The larger two, or the inside 
ones, operate on the track of the plane, 
while the outer or smaller wheels operate 
only on the dumping track at the tipple. 
This dumping track begins about 35 or 40 
ft. back from where the car dumps into 
the railroad car, or bin, as the case may 
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THE MONITOR CAR 


The monitor car of the present time is 
usually of steel and has a large capacity. 
It has various shapes and sizes and many 
different means of operation. The most 
common form of monitor car is the cyl- 
indrical type, the diameter of. which is 
usually fixed by the gage of track and 
outside conditions in general. This type 
of car is used where the grade is fairly 
heavy, and it is built up of a number 
of steel rings, usually 4 to 5 ft. in width, 
firmly riveted together. 

The front or lower end of the cylindri- 
cal car is closed, the top half being riveted 


VIEW OF DUMPING END 


chute is usually lap jointed to the body 
of the car. 


The door is held closed by means of a 
latch or hook on either side of the chute, 
into which fits the locking bar. This in 
turn is fulcrumed at the center by means 
of a bolt, which runs through the center 
of the door. The locking bar is weighted 
at one end so as to insure the door 
locking each time the car starts up the 
hill, as will be explained in detail later. 
This bar is also held in place by a num- 
ber of guards which prevents it falling or 
rising out of the required position. The 
bottom of the back or top end of the car 


Fic. 2. SHowING Monitor WHILE DUMPING 


be. It will be noticed by reference to 
this figure that the outer track takes a 
uniform rise above the grade of the tip- 
ple. The object of this is to elevate the 
rear end of the monitor so the coal will 
slide out freely when the door is opened. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


Referring again to illustration Fig. 1, 
which shows the latch bar and the two 
catches, it will be noticed that the latch 
bar works upward from one catch and 
downward from the other. It will also 
be seen that the latch bar extends about 
a foot over each side of the car. While 
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Fic. 3. Botrom Dump MONITOR 


Fic. 5. LooKING Up PLANE AND SHOWING PARTING 
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the car is being elevated to its proper 
dumping position, as shown in the illus- 
tration Fig. 2, the ends of the latch bar 
are sliding upon two trip rails, one on 
each side. These rails are so arranged, 
in this case, as to depress the left end of 
the bar and raise the right, thus disen- 
gaging it from the latches and allowing 
the weight of the coal to force the door 
open ready for dumping. 

When the car starts up the plane, and 
the rear end has again been lowered off 
the elevating track, the door automati- 
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cally closes by its own weight, the chute 
and the latches being set far enough out 
of the perpendicular to insure the locking 
bar entering the latches and closing the 
door. 

This type of monitor door is especially 
recommended, as it is purely automatic, 
the only attendant necessary on the lower 
tipple being the car shifter. Owing to 
the fact that the door opens and closes 
itself, the only laborer needed on the 
upper tipple is the man who dumps from 
the mine car into the monitor. 

It is essential in installing a monitor 
system having this type of door, that the 
trip rail will have opened the door of 
the monitor just before the small wheels 
have reached the topmost point in the 
elevated track. Otherwise, the weight of 
the coal, combined with the slight jerk 
in bringing the cars to a stop, by apply- 
ing the brakes of the lowering device, 
will cause the door to spring outward and 
spring the locking bar. This will cause 
leakage of the coal as the loaded cars 
come down the plane. 

By referring again to illustration Fig. 
2, it will be seen that this car is pro- 
vided with three drawbars, one of which 
is on either side, attached to the one-inch 
chain. The third drawbar is on the bot- 
tom of the car, and is connected to the 
end of the rope. There is no strain on 
the rope between the clamp and the draw 
bar, this being merely in the nature of 
a safety attachment. 

On soine planes, where the grade on 
the bottom tipple will give the car suf- 
ficient pitch to assure the coal sliding out 
when the door is opened, the elevated 
tracks and the second set of wheels for 
such plane, can be eliminated. Or in 
some cases, they can be eliminated by 
making an abrupt change of grade at the 
point of dumping; however, this is not 





Fic. 6. LookiING DOWN TOWARD THE TIPPLE 
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often satisfactory as it causes a jerking 
or flying of the rope, due to the sudden 
stop when the trip runner lands the car. 


Illustration Fig. 6 is a view looking 
down the plane, just below the point of 
passing, showing the monitor car dumped 
and ready to ascend the hill. Fig. 5 is a 
view taken at the same point, but looking 
up the incline, and showing the track ar- 
rangement. 

Illustration Fig. 4 is a side view of the 
bottom tipple, which shows the two sets 
of rails with the car in position to ascend 
the plane. On some planes, where the 
grade is light, it is advisable to use open 
monitors. Owing to the fact that it would 
be impossible to load the closed monitors 
at the top tipple, these open ones can be 
made with the same kind of door ar- 
rangement as above described. 


BoTTOM-DUMP MONITORS 


Illustration Fig. 3 shows an open-type 
monitor with a drop-bottom. This mon- 
itor has a capacity of 6 tons and is in 
operation on the plane of the Clearfield 
Colliery Company, of Clearfield, Penn. 
It has two doors in the middle of the 
hopper, which are 18 in. wide by 3 ft. 
long. This monitor is not automatic, the 
doors having to be opened and closed by 
means of the crank, as shown in the 
photograph. It is not advisable to use an 
attachment of this kind on planes where 
considerable capacity is lowered 


each ~ 
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day, unless a man is especially placed 
on top of the lower tipple to open and 
close the door. 

If an automatic drop-bottom monitor is 
desired, they are constructed on the same 
plan as illustration Fig. 3, except the 
doors on the bottom of the hopper are 
extended about 10 in. beyond the roller 
bar of the hinge. On this extension is 
riveted enough weights to close the door 
after the coal is dumped. On the bottom 
of the hopper, just below the point where 
the doors meet, is the locking bar which 
is held in place by heavy guides. As the 
loaded car comes onto the lower tipple 
about | ft. above the dumping point, the 
locking bar, which extends about 12 in. 
over the car on both sides, strikes a trip 
rail which moves the locking bar beyond 
the edge of the upper door, allowing the 
coal to dump. At the same time, it 
raises a set of horns above the car, which 
strikes the locking bar and closes the 
hopper as the car goes up the plane. As 
these horns go down, they again raise the 


trips at the bottom which causes the bot: 


tom of the car to drop when it again 
comes down the plane. 

Among the advantages of the monitor: 
car system are the following: 

No mine cars are lowered down the 
plane, and consequently no coal spilling. 
They eliminate the labor of coupling a 
trip of cars. They require no special 
track as in case of “barney cars.” If 
mine cars are run down the plane with- 
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out a barney, there is a chance of a run- 
away with every coupling used. With 
the monitor car, there is one chance only 
of a break—the rope. However, the 
chief advantage of the monitor system is 
the saving of labor. 


TRACK ARRANGEMENT 


The arrangement of the track in any 
system of incline haulage is always a 
matter of considerable study and thought 
when installing a gravity system. The 
system shown in the photographs is 
adaptable to most any plane, and it will 
be noticed on the illustrations, Figs. 5 
and 6, that below the passing point both 
cars go down a single track. 


Referring to illustration, Fig. 5, it will 
be seen that the empty car will ascend 
the plane on the left-hand track, the 
loaded car coming down on the right- 
hand track having thrown the switch so 
as to return on the track it came down. 
This switch is provided with a weight 
which holds the points in the position 
desired. 


Illustration, Fig. 1, shows the track ar- 
rangement at the top. The three-rail sys- 
tem, as shown on illustration, Fig. 5, be- 
comes a four-rail system at a distance of 
35 to 40 ft. from the loading chute. The 
two systems of tracking gradually come 
together until at the loading point the 
corresponding rails of both systems are 
but 4 to 6 in. apart. 








Continuous Coking in V ertical Retorts 


The importance of coking processes in 
connection with colliery operations has 
received such acknowledgment within 
recent years that it is unnecessary to 
demonstrate the point here. The methods 
of coking, either at the colliery itself, 
or at the gas works which, although 
primarily occupied in the production of 
gas, also rely to a very large extent on 
the sale of the coke so obtained, have 
been so much improved within recent 
years, that some reference may be made 
to a type of vertical retort. Although 
only comparatively recently introduced, 
one oven of this variety has produced 
very excellent results. This is the Wood- 
all-Duckham system of continuous car- 
bonization, installed by Messrs. Duck- 
ham & Cloudsley, Ltd., of Westminster, 


London, in Great Britain, the United 
States, Switzerland and New South 
Wales. 


DESCRIPTION OF RETORTS 


The principle of this system is the 
regulated continuous descent of coal 
through a vertical retort suitably heated 
and constructed. The descent is regu- 
lated in speed by the coal which enters 
the top of the retort and is gradually 
carbonized in its downward passage until 
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Describes a compara- 
tively new departure in re- 
tort-oven practice, which rs 
being successfully used in 
a number of plants. The 
continual exclusion of 


the atmosphere, eliminat- 
ong the losses of heat, irreg- 
ularities of carbonization, 
and insuring a maximum 
efficiency and recovery of 
byproducts 1s a unique 
jeature. 





by the time it arrives at the bottom of 
the retort, it has been converted into 
coke. Both the amount of coal fed to 
the top of the retort, and the rate at 
which it passes downward, are regulated 
automatically by the rate at which the 
coke is extracted at the lower end of the 
retort. 

The formation of this retort can be 
best understood by reference to Fig. 1 


which shows the cross-sectional elevation 
of a single unit. The installation con- 
sists of four such units in each setting, 
together with the generator, regenerator 
and waste-gas flue common to each set- 
ting. The retorts are 25 ft. long, and 
have brick walls so tongued and grooved 
that leakage at the joints is impossible. 
Panels are formed in the back of the 
walls so that a large surface is presented 
to the heating flues which are vertical 
and the heat is readily’ transmitted 
through the walls to the charge in the 
retort. The gas from the producer and 
the secondary air are admitted at the 
top of the vertical flue in such a way that 
regulation of the amount of heat trans- 
mitted to the various portions of the re- 
torts can be effected. 

The generator, which is of ample size, 
is so constructed that the depth’ of coal 
from the fire bars to the point at which 
the gas is drawn off, is constant at all 
times; the regenerator is of the sandwich 
type, the walls between the waste-gas 
and secondary-air flue being formed of 
grooved on tongued paneled bricks sim- 
ilar to those used in the retort walls. 
The area of the regenerator is about 10 
per cent. greater than that used with 
most horizontal settings of the same 
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capacity. In order to regulate the pull 
on each set, flue retort dampers are pro- 
vided at the bottom of the retort, and 
in addition main dampers are fixed on 
the waste-gas outlet of the regenerator. 


METHOD OF DISCHARGING 


The regulator for determining the rate 
of discharge of the coke is fixed to the 
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cut or shear through the coke; that they 
shall have the same action on the coke 
at each point of their movement, thereby 
securing an even discharge; that they do 
not impede free access to the bottom of 
the retort, and that their method of drive 
is such that the speed variation is easily 
effected. 

In order to fulfil these conditions the 
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Fic. 1. ELEVATION IN SECTION, VERTICAL RETORT OVEN 


extractor, and has proved to be a very” 


successful and efficient type. In such 
extractors it is necessary that they shall 
be quite free from: the weight of the 
charge in the retort; that they should not 


-Woodall-Duckham extractor is situated 


along the bottom of a curved plate, form- 
ing the back of a cast-iron hopper fixed 
to the bottom of the retort. This curved 
plate, which takes the weight of the 


_ cleaned out. 
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charge in the retort, is provided with 
manhole and inspection holes in order 
to give direct access to the retort. The 
extractor roller allows a definite amount 
of coke to pass over it into the lower 
receiving hopper without shearing the 
coke in any way, and hanging bars sus- 
pended from a shaft above the extractor 
prevent any coke from passing over un- 
less regulated by the action of the ex- 
tractor. , 

The actual extracting device consists 
of a series of short cast-iron cross pieces 
fixed on to a square shaft, so that each 
piece has a slight lead on its neighbor. 
In this way a roller of helical blades, is 
formed, producing a uniform regulating 
effect on the coke discharge throughout 
the whole of the revolution of the ex- 
tractor and giving a constant travel of 
the charge down the retort. At the ex- 
tension of the roller shaft is fitted a 
wheel with a V-shaped groove in which 
an eccentric wedge-shaped pawl is op- 
erated by a rocking arm. The travel of 


this pawl can be adjusted by the rocking 


arm, and these arms are in turn operated 
by means of connecting rods from a re- 
ciprocating bar running along a bench of 
settings; a variation of speed 20 per cent. 
faster or slower than the normal speed 
of rotation of the extractor (which is one 
revolution per hour or ninety minutes) 
can be obtained. The wear on the ex- 
tractor owing to this slow speed is very 
small and the amount of horsepower 
consumed by it is quite low. 

It will be seen by reference to the il- 
lustration that below the extracter roller 
there is a cast-iron receiving hopper 
which is designed to accommodate three 
hours’ discharge of coke. The bottom of 
this hopper is closed by a water-sealed 
gas-tight door which presents a consider- 
able improvement over some of the usual 
types employing tightening and clamping 
arrangements. It consists of two cast- 
iron boxes, one inside the other, the 
intervening space between being filled 
with water. In this space there is a 
segmental door plate mounted on a 
spindle and so counterbalanced that it 
can be operated for three hours by means 
of a wheel and spindle. When closed the 
door is immersed in four inches of water 
and is therefore gas tight and needs no 
clamping. Although the coke is not in 
contact with the water the castings are 
kept cool and any coke dust percolating 
into the water space can be easily 
The. coke is quenched by 
means of a small spray of water in the 
storage hopper, and leaves the retort 
practically dry and at a temperature of 
about 130 deg. Fahrenheit. 


CHARGING AND RECOVERY OF BYPRODUCTS 


The top of the retort is closed by a 
cast-iron mouthpiece, to which is fixed 
the coal-feeding device, and the gas-out- 
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let pipe. The coal feed is effected by 
means of an auxiliary hopper fixed to 
the mouthpiece casing, and closed at its 
upper end by a circular valve. This 
hopper, which contains three hours’ sup- 
ply of coal, is filled in its turn from 
a main storage hopper above it. The 
circular valve, which is operated either 
by hand or mechanically, consists of a 
turned closed cylinder with two holes at 
its periphery on its diameter, giving a 
passage for the coal when these open- 
ings are opposite similar holes in a bored 
cast-iron casing in which the valve is 
rotated on a spindle. Each feeding 
hopper shows the rate of coal feed to the 
retort and the position of the coal in the 
hopper, by means of an indicator consist- 
ing of a weight resting on the top of 
the coal, which has a small wire attached 
to it passing through a gas-tight gland in 
the top of the hopper. The other end 
of this wire carries a pointer to the out- 
side of the hopper and indicates upon 
a scale attached to it. 

A gas off-take, 7 in. in diameter, is 
connected to an extension of the top 
mouthpiece and pipe, falling from the 
retort toward the foul main, forming a 
connection with this by means of a dip 
pipe and seal pot. The bottom of this 
pot is connected to the tar pipe, and in 
ordinary working the tar or liquid pro- 
duced by the retort flows from the off- 
take pipe and foul main, direct to the tar 
pipe. When, however, it is desired to 
shut off the retort from the foul main the 
valve in the connecting tar pipe is closed 
and a 4-in. seal is formed in the seal 
pot, which effectually shuts off the retort. 

Between the coal-inlet and the gas-out- 
let pipe there is fitted a division plate 
extending into the retort. This division 
plate is fitted with a sliding extension 
piece which can be lowered in the retort 
for the purpose of regulating the amount 
of free space in the retort through which 
the gas is to pass. It will be seen that 
this plate provides a free passage for the 
gas immediately above the zone of car- 
bonization. and by the adjustable nature 
of the division the temperature of the gas 
leaving the retort is governed so that the 
maximum make can be obtained from 
coals of varying qualities by the fixation 
of hydrocarbon vapors which would 
otherwise be deposited with the tar. 

A clear floor space in and around the 
retort setting is obtained by placing the 
whole construction on a rolled-steel floor 
joist carried by stantions. The buck 
staves are carried from the floor joists 


to the top of the setting and tied across. 


these by steel joists. The main storage 
hopper for coal and coke, which holds 
24 hours’ storage of coal and 40 hours’ 
storage of coke, is supported from the 
cross joists connecting the buck staves. 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


This system has a considerable num- 
ber of advantages as compared with some 
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of the older forms, and these may be 
briefly summarized. Owing to the car- 
bonizing process being automatic, easily 
regulated, and continuous, the character- 
istics of different qualities of coalcan be 
met by variation of the conditions of 
carbonizing to insure a maximum pro- 
duction of gas and residuals. None of 
the coal is exposed to longer heating or 
greater temperature than other portions, 
and the coke made is of the same quality 
throughout. In some types of ovens and 
retorts it occasionally happens that the 
ejected matter contains a portion of coal 
which is only partially coked, but in this 
vertical continuous system such an oc- 
currence is not possible. 

Labor costs are reduced very consider- 
ably and local conditions are met by a 
simple regulation of the speed and tem- 
perature at which the process is con- 
ducted. An important point is that the 
coal descends ‘gradually into an enlarg- 
ing sectional area of the retort and free 
spaces are produced in the contents of 
the retort for the easy passage of the 
gas, and the greater proportion of such 
gas is given off long before the coal 
reaches the bottom of the retort, by 
which time the coal has been converted 
into coke. In this way the difference 
of gas pressure between the top and 
bottom of the retort is not more than 
one-tenth of an inch, and the free pass- 
age of gas considerably reduces the 
amount of carbon deposited on the walls 
of the retort as scurf. Moreover, the 
scraping action of the solid contents in 
descent minimizes such deposit. In prac- 
tice it is found that the scurf only needs 
to be removed once in ten or twelve 
weeks, and this is the only time when 
the retort has to be opened to the at- 
mosphere. 


This system of carbonization, by secur- 
ing that the retorts are always closed to 
the atmosphere and that the coke when 
discharged is already quenched, avoids 
the loss of heat or gas which is found in 
some of the intermittent coking systems, 
and hence the fuel consumed in the gen- 
erators is very much reduced. This effi- 
ciency in working is further increased 
by the fact that by the flexibility of the 
feed which is given, the contents of the 
retort only remain there for sufficient 
time to complete the coking. In contrast 
to some other systems there is no emis- 
sion of smoke, dust or steam during the 
working of the retorts, which leads to 
better conditions of working, and the 
reduction of attention required, to prac- 
tically that of supervision. In congested 
areas the elimination of nuisance or dam- 
age to surrounding buildings is a most 
important advantage. 

The even and regular temperature at 
which the retort setting is worked and the 
comparatively low value of this tempera- 
ture as compared with that of some other 
systems, exercises a very beneficial effect 
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on the maintenance. In addition to this 
there is the fact that the vertical retort 
system described above, economizes 
ground space in relation to the quantity 
of fuel carbonized in a given time, while 
it is very easy to arrange coal- and coke- 
conveying apparatus on a ‘simple system 
of feed in large installations of such 
settings. As the whole of the working 
parts of the installation are above ground 
level, the advantages of easy access, good 
ventilation, and adequate lighting are 
secured, and for these reasons the Wood- 
all-Duckham system is finding very con- 
siderable favor in the undertakings where 
it has been tried. 








Safety Lamps 


The “Mines and Quarries General Re- 
port with Statistics for 1910” (England) 
contains interesting data relative to 
safety-lamp practice in Great Britain. 

The total number of miners’ electric 
hand lamps in use during the year 1910, 
was 2055, or 0.28 per cent. of the total, 
as compared with 2155, or 0.32 per cent. 
of the total in use during the preceding 
A great majority of the lamps are 
used in Durham—namely, 1797—and 
their use is practically restricted to one 
colliery. 

The number of the various kinds of 
safety lamps in use comprises 219,990 
Marsaut, 107,958 Ackroyd & Best, 82,- 
968 Protector, 72,707 Clanny, 66,483 
Cambrian, 26,196 Muesler, 24,830 De- 
flector, 19,943 Patterson, 13,301 Byfold, 
11,774 Wolf, 11,047 Thorneberry, 10,- 
453 Baxendale, 7785 Donald, 7465 Davis, 
5165 Park Lane, 4355 Davy, 3825 Rout- 
ledge & Johnson, 2055 electric, 7182 
other kinds and not stated. 

The total number of safety lamps in 
use in Great Britain is 705,482, of which 
381,596 have single gauzes, 321,408 two 


gauzes and 407, three gauzes. The num- 
ber of shielded lamps is 670,307 as 
against 32,705 unshielded. Head-rivet 


locks are used on 408,593; magnetic on 
208,267; screw on 72,352; others, 16,270. 
Colza oil as an illuminant is used for 
508,805 lamps; petroleum for 67,134; 
volatile spirit for 88,153; electricity for 
2055; other illuminants, 39,335. Num- 
ber of lamps initially lighted by elec- 
tricity is 310,457; by internal igniters, 
11,197; by opening, 383,828. 








A barometer and thermometer should 
be placed above ground in a conspicuous 
place near the entrance of the mine. 
Readings should -be taken at the com- 
mencement of each shift and records 
kept of the same. A falling barometer 
shows a decrease in atmospheric pres- 
sure; a rising barometer shows an in- 
crease in pressure. A lessened pressure 
favors the formation of gas and falls 
of roof 
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Danger Periods in Mines 


That it is possible to discover and, to a 
limited extent, to forecast the approach 
of what may properly be termed a “dan- 


ger period” in mines, is growing more 


certain each year. 

Attention has been called frequently 
to the fact that mine explosions often 
occur in groups. 
when for weeks and even months the 


There will be. times 


public are horrified by the continued re- 
ports, in the press, of mine explosions oc- 
curring in rapid succession. At times, 
a longer or shorter period will follow 
when there is a cessation of these disas- 
ters. This period of immunity may be, 
and often is marred or broken by the 
occurrence of one or more erratic mine 
result of 


explosions—the someone’s 


foolhardiness, neglect or carelessness. 
But such erratic happenings in no way 


disprove what is fast becoming an estab- 


lished and evident law, that there is some 


great underlying influence that operates 
quietly but powerfully te disturb the se- 
curity of coal mines, arid endanger the 
lives of workers therein. 

So little is known of the hidden causes 
whose periodic effects are so manifest 
and terrible, that it would be presumption 
to attempt to predict how long any such 
periods of immunity or of danger might 
last. A danger period may gradually 
grow and increase in intensity during 
weeks; or the period may be ushered in 
by a violence that commands the pro- 
found recognition of all. Again, the ter- 
mination of danger may be abrupt or 
gradual. There is no defining the law 
of longevity, in this regard, for the evi- 
dent reason that no such law exists or 
can exist. 

The periods, long or short, are the re- 
sult of conditions buried in the myster- 
ious depths of Mother Earth, or envelop- 
ing her in the unfathomable sea of air 
ahove. These conditions, it is needless 
to say, are beyond the extent of human 
ken; and, at the most, their effects are 
but feebly measured. 

The fact remains, however, that, not- 
withstanding our ignorance of the causes, 


there is an undeniable periodicity in the 
ocurrence of mine explosions; and it is 
well to draw the attention of investigators 
to this fact. 
has been the opinion of many that there 


For a number of years it 


is a more or less synchronous or corres- 
ponding periodicity in seismic disturb- 
ances. 

There is a recognized difficulty in the 
attempt to correlate such phenomena, 
because of the plain fact that a period 
of danger in mines may or may not be 
emphasized by the occurrence of mine ex- 
plosions. On the other hand, the accumu- 
lation and ignition of gas may take place 
in a mine, at any time, owing to careless- 
ness, neglect or the relaxation of vigilance. 
Because there is danger, it does not follow 
that accident will occur; and when acci- 
dent does happen, it is not always a con- 
sequence of existing danger. 
times 
seismic troubles have been accompanied 


Many the periods of severe 
by like disastrous periods in mines. The 
ever-memorable Mt. Pelée eruption, in 
the Island of Martinique, West Indies, 
May 20, 1902, costing 30,000 lives, was 
accompanied by the loss of nearly 600 
lives in four mine explosions: Frayter- 
ville, Tenn., May 19, 184 lives; Coal 
Creek, Fernie, B. C., Can., May 23, 127 
Johnstown, Penn., July 10, 112 
lives; Mt. Kembla, New South Wales, 
Aug. 1, 127 lives, and numerous other 


lives; 


accidents, in which the loss of life was 
not so’ great. 

Again, the great earthquake in the 
north of India, in 1905, killing 35,000 
people, was signalized by. no less than 
13 mine explosions of record, in this 
country alone, which cost over 300 lives. 

The terrible earthquake that destroyed 
thousands of lives, and property to the 
value of $45,000,000, in the Island of For- 
mosa, Japan, Mar. 17, 1906, was marked 
by the Courriéres mine explosion, France, 
Mar. 10, 1200 lives; Century mine, W. 
Va., Mar. 22, 21 lives; and Takashima 
mine, Kiushu, Japan, Mar. 28, 307 lives. 
A few days later, Apr. 3, Mt. Vesuvius 
again let go, destroying hundreds of lives 
and many towns and villages; while a re- 
peated earthquake again destroyed the 
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town of Kagi and killed 109 persons in 
Formosa, Japan, Apr. 7, to be supple- 
mented by the terrible San Francisco 
earthquake Apr. 18; and the mine explo- 
sion, near Trinidad, Colo., Apr. 20, cost- 
ing 22 lives. 

The present time is undoubtedly a per- 
iod of danger. The trouble has been 
seemingly accumulating during the past 
10 or 12 months, as told by the recorded 
earthquakes in Costa Rica, Mexico, Hun- 
gary, 
Sicily; interspersed by serious explo- 


and tthe eruptions of Aetna, in 


sions in the mines at Trinidad, Colo.; 
Tonopah, Nev.; Throop, Penn.; Littleton, 
Ala.; Elk Garden, W. Va.; DuBois and 
Punxsutawney, Penn., and now at Brice- 
ville, Tennessee. 

It would be well for all mine foremen 
and firebosses, as well as all mine em- 
ployees working underground, to exercise 
more than ordinary caution in respect to 
the gaseous condition in the mines in 
their charge. By so doing it may be pos- 
sible to avoid an accident that, though 
The old 
proverbs ‘‘Forewarned, forearmed,” and 


unexpected, may be imminent. 


““An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


> 


of cure,” are particularly applicable here 
and now. 

Much interest in the work of investigat- 
ing the question of the possible relation- 
ship of seismic disturbances and the ap- 
pearance of gas in mines, has recently 
been developed by an address given be- 
fore the Board of Trade, Victoria, B. C., 
Can., by F. N. Denison, who has been 
conducting some special research work 
in that region. The address pointed out 
the particular fitness of Victoria, as being 
a suitable site for the establishment of 
an observatory, by the Dominfon govern- 
ment, for conducting investigations of this 
character. It was argued that Victoria 
was in close proximity to one of the great 
seismic belts of the earth extending along 
the Pacific Coast from Alaska; another 
belt being the Japan belt, running through 
the Island of Formosa, Japan. 


Compulsory Use of Safety 
Lamps 

A solution of the question as to when 
the use of safety lamps should be made 
compulsory has been offered by our 
English brethren. It is extremely ele- 
mentary in character, and provides in 
brief that protected lights shall be used 
ii seams where a2 personal injury from 
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an explosion of gas has occurred within 
12 months. | 

As is pointed out, the merest “singe- 
ing of a man’s whiskers” may, according 
to this rule, compel the adoption of safety 
lamps in a comparatively safe mine. 
On the other hand, the law embodies 
some of the features of locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen. A dangerous 
mine may be operated for some time on 
a semi-openlight basis with no minor 
casualties, and yet eventually be the scene 
of a fearful disaster. 

It does appear that our English col- 
their problems 


along more scientific lines. 


leagues might solve 








The Sauve Qui Peut 


How men hemmed in after an explo- 
sion should save themselves demands 


careful consideration and it does not 
seem that it has received the thought it 
It is true that W. E. Garforth 


has suggested some excellent rules for 


deserves. 


recovering mines after explosions and 
fires, but these rules do not apply to the 
workingman who is trapped behind an 
explosion or about to be overwhelmed by 
its advancing waste products. Not only 
should the best talent of the profession 
consider a code of rules, but these rules 
should be posted at all mines and be 
signed by the mine inspectors so that 
when the fierce sauve qui peut comes, 
the men may have some guide to follow, 
some definite idea of what is needed. The 
call for such judgment will become more 
marked as the dampening and ventilating 
of the mines become better developed, 
for then there will be little dry dust and 
little accumulated gas to make explosions 
Then the pro- 

suffocate or 


mechanically destructive. 
ducts of combustion will 
poison more persons than they destroy by 
their violent expansion or the direct heat 
of their combustion. 

No one cares to be first in posting such 
rules. The mine at which such posting 
took place would bear, as it were, the 
“scarlet letter” placed there by the man- 
agers of the operation. To some work- 
ingmen it would appear an ominous ad- 
monition to remove their tools; to others 
an acknowledgment on the part of the 
company that the mine was unsafe and 
the officials knew it and did not intend 
to take the requisite steps to safeguard 
its men. 
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Hence the rules of safety ,should be 
posted at all mines; the mine where the 
possibility of an explosion or a fire seems 
remote, and to some shallow thinkers al- 
most impossible, as well as at the mine 
where the sad probability of its happen- 
ing casts a heavy veil of gloom over the 
inhabitants of the mining village. And 
rules. will 
doubtless result in a more general con- 
sideration of what those rules should 
cover and how they should read. 


such a general posting of 


The simple rule “escape to the intake” 
will perhaps apply when the explosion 
lies further along the path of the air cur- 
rent than the entrapped man. But if the 
explosion is on the other side of him, his 
chances would be better if he took the 
return and strove by activity to out- 
distance the advancing column of stupe- 
fying gases or to get into another split 
of the intake or a diluted return. Or again, 
a better plan might be in that case for the 
miner to wall himself in the end of a 
heading or other cul-de-sac. 
rule 
take the almost ridiculous form, “Run 
away from the explosion if you know or 
can ascertain where 


On consideration, does not the 


it occurred; 2 kt 
seems so simple, such a primal instinct, 
that to print it is to suggest a lack of 
humor; but as a matter of fact, at Vivian, 
the men who were safe where they were, 
and who, it would seem, must or could 
have had some inkling of the direction 
in which the explosion had taken place, 
plunged thoughtlessly into the gas and 
died; at Adrian and Sykesville it was the 
same story, the men breathed the foul 
current and fell dead. 

But the point of origin of an explo- 
sion is so obscure, that even though the 
force be slight and the intervening time 
short, a safe deduction is rarely to be 
made. So perhaps a better rule would be, 
“Strive to escape speedily along air- 
ways where the air is good. When you 
come to foul air, go cautiously. If it 
gets worse you are probably approaching 
the explosion and should stop and seek 
another road. In any case walling one- 
self in a ‘dead end’ is to be preferred to 
a desperate flight through foul air.” 

What is needed isacool head in time 
of an explosion. Nothing provides that 
cool head like continued aforethought. In 
this is found the chief value of drills; 
fire drills at schools, boat-lowering drills 
at sea and the formation drills in the 
army. 
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To Encourage. Asaite. and Instruct T: ‘hose Preparing for Tirebossed, Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully 
Answered And Fully Explain ed 





Interesting Questions Made 
Simple for Beginners 


DIFFUSION OF GASES 

Ques.—(a) What is meant by the 
diffusion of gases? (b) State the law of 
the diffusion of gases, commonly known 
as “Graham’s law.” (c) Show the appli- 
cation of the law of the diffusion of gases, 
by finding the relative volumes of marsh 
gas (CH,) and carbon dioxide (CO.) in 
the mixture of these gases formed under 
such conditions that the undiluted gases 
diffuse into each other without becoming, 
first, mixed with air. : 

[Note—The condition (c), mentioned 
here, may and often has occurred when 
working a seam generating marsh gas 























































































































only under these conditions that diffusion 
alone takes place. 


Tue LAw oF DIFFUSION OF GASES— 
GRAHAM’s LAW 


(b) Graham found, by experiment, 
that when two gases of different densities 
are separated by a porous diaphragm, 
which prevents the gases mixing, diffu- 
sion takes place through the pores of the 
diaphragm, a certain portion of each gas 
passing into the space occupied by the 
other. 

Law—The velocity with which gases 
diffuse into cach other, or into air, varies 
inversely as the square root of the den- 
sity of the gas referred to air as unity. 

























































































Two EXPERIMENTS, SHOWING THE 
\ RAPID THAN THAT 


and underlying an abandoned seam, a 
few feet above, in which much blackdamp 
has accumulated]. 

Ans.—(a) By the diffusion of gases is 
meant the intermixing of the molecules 
of the gases according to a fixed law, 
which gives, always, a mixture of exact 
proportions. Diffusion is different from 
simple mixing, because gases may mix in 
any proportions, but they diffuse only in 
proportions which are fixed and known. 

In the mine, diffusion and mixing take 
place together, in most instances. It is 
only when two gases, or a gas and air, 
are separated by a porous stratum, or 
when an occluded gas issues from the 
pores of the strata into a confined space 
where the air is dead (not moving)—it is 





DIFFUSION OF MaArsH GAs Is MORE 


OF CARBON DIOXIDE 


The relative velocities of diffusion, for 
‘the important mine gases, calling that of 
air 1, are as follows: 








TABLE GIVING SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND 
RELATIVE VELOCITY OF DIFFUSION 
OF MINE GASES ; 





(Atir=1) 
Relative 
Velocity 
Specific | of Dif- 
Gas Gravity | fusion 
WATGU DHS hte tack othe aes 0.5590 | 1.3375 
Carbon monoxide...........} 0.9670 | 1.0169 
APIGPORETL GS ee see rs ote 0.9713 | 1.0147 
Dlafanit:as eee oe 2 kate 0.9780 | 1.0112 
PIRATE Ae Soe Aide aR eee eet aah 1.0000 1.0000 
Serre EAI Se Re: eee, 1.1056 | 0.9510 
Hy trogen sulphide. . 11.1912 | 0.9163 
Carbon Moside se _| 1.5290 | 0.8087 








AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


A very interesting and instructive ex- 
periment that can be performed to advan- 


tage, in mining-institute classes, is the 
following: 
Fill aelass, fruit» jar, Figs) 1; with 


carbon dioxide (CO.), and tie a bladder 
securely over the mouth of the jar. Place 
over this a large bell-jar that has been’ 
previously filled with marsh gas (CH,), 
or hydrogen (H). Immediately diffusion 
of the gases begins, the gases passing 
through the bladder. But, as shown in 
the table above, the rate of diffusion for 
marsh gas is much more rapid than that 
for carbon dioxide; and, consequently, 
more marsh gas passes into the fruit jar 
than carbon dioxide passes out. As a re- 
sult the bladder is expanded gradtally, 
as shown in the figure, till it bursts under 
the pressure of the gas. If the fruit jar 
is filled with marsh gas and the bell-jar 
with carbon dioxide, the reverse of this 
takes place. More gas, then, passes out 
than into the fruit jar, and the bladder is 
depressed, as shown in Fig. 2. 

(c) To properly answer this part of 
the question will require more space than 
is available this week. It will be an- 
swered fully in the next issue. 


BLACKDAMP IN MINES 


Ques.—What relation has blackdamp 
to air in respect to specific gravity ? 

Ans.—Blackdamp, as commonly under- 
stood in mining language, consists chiefly 
of carbon dioxide (CO.), which gas is 
about one and a half times as heavy as 
air at the same temperature and pres- 
sure. Hence, the specific gravity of 
blackdamp, referred to air as unity, is 
1.529, which is the specific gravity of 
carbon dioxide. 

Ques.—Where in a mine is blackdamp 
usually found ? 

Ans.—The presence of blackdamp, in 
mine workings, depends on the conditions 





_that exist in the different parts of the 


mine. It often occurs where its presence 
was not suspected, working through the 
crevices of a broken roof, from the aban- 
doned workings of an overlying seam. It 
occurs, commonly, in poorly ventilated 
places where combustion, in some form, 
is taking place, and the air-current is not 
sufficient to keep the place clear of the 
accumulating gases. Blackdamp accumu- 
lates in the lower portions of the mine, 
at the floor of chambers, and in dip 
workings, because of its great density, 
being half again as heavy as air. 
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Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous. 


VLE EO 


An Ingenious Arrangement 

The company with which I am con- 
nected recently took over a mining prop- 
erty which had been worked for a number 
of years. A haulage road of this mine 
and three slopes, lying 600 to 800 ft. 
apart, are indicated in Fig. 2. Cars were 
drawn up each of the slopes by a small 
hoisting engine and delivered at the head 
of the plane to a steam locomotive, which 
traveled along the haulway. 

The hoisting engines were run by com- 
pressed air, supplied from a compressor 
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tify any considerable investment for im- 
provements. Our problem was, therefore, 
to find some means for reducing the ex- 
cessive cost of coal from these slopes 
without making more than a nominal out- 
lay of money. 


The solution which was finally adopted 
consisted in doing away entirely with the 
air compressor and in supplying high- 
pressure steam to the hoisting engines 
from the steam locomotive by means of 
a swinging pipe connection, as pictured 
in Fig. 1. In operation, the locomotive 


Swinging Fipe Connection 
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DETACHABLE STEAM-PIPE CONNECTION 
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located about 34 of a mile from the near- 
est engine. This arrangement required 
the services of three engineers, in addi- 
tion to the locomotive crew and an at- 
tendant for the air compressor. The com- 
pressed-air installation was plainly ineffi- 
cient; the locomotive and several hoist- 
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of operation. The device 1s, of course, 
nothing more than a clever makeshift 
applied to unusual conditions, but as 
such, has points of interest and possibly 
might be applied elsewhere with good 
results, 


Pottsville, Penn. bee dio ee 








A Cause of Explosions 


I have just read the editorial relating 
to “‘Humidification” in the issue of Dec. 
2, Everybody will admit that water is a 
good fire extinguisher and I have no ob- 
jection whatever to its use in dry mines, 
but I shall continue to give well founded 
warning that the application of moisture 
cannot be depended on to stop an ex- 
plosion when once under way; and I go 
further than that, it should not even be 
relied on. to prevent the occurrence of a 
dust explosion. I agree with Taffanel 
that watering for a considerable distance 
in front of shots about to be fired lessens 
considerably the danger incident to 
blown-out shots, but it does not elimin- 
ate that danger entirely. It should be 
remembered that a mine is not a testing 
gallery, where conditions can be regulat- 
ed to a nicety. At the Banner mine in 
Alabama nearly 100 sprays, spaced 100 
ft. apart, constantly injected vaporized 
water into the mine air, but this com- 













Fic. 2. PLAN SHOWING SLOPES AND HAULWAY 


ing engines lay idle a large part of the 


time, and, on the whole, an expense was 
involved out of all reasonable proportion 
to the output. 

As 1 have stated, this is an old mine, 
and while still productive, was not con- 
sidered sufficiently remunerative to jus- 


is now run to each slope in turn and 
coupled up with the hoist. The cars are 
then hauled up the plane and the l!oco- 
motive, after being uncoupled, takes them 
away. 

The use of high-pressure steam in the 
hoisting engines enables them to do their 
work in a fraction of the time previously 
required, and thus makes it possible for 
the locomotive engineer to pass from one 
to the other without in any way reducing 
the amount of coal hoisted. 

It is estimated that as much as $15 to 
$16 per day was saved by this method 


plete and well arranged installation fail- 
ed to prevent an explosion, which, not- 
withstanding these precautions, occurred 
at that mine. 

I heartily agree with the editorial that 
“each operator should prove conclusively 
that humidification is either not needed, 
or harmful, etc.” That is a fair propo- 
sition and will bring results which cannot 
be secured through forcing the sprink- 
ling of mines by enactment of law. 

I have stated repeatedly that the use 
of steam as an alleged preventive of 
dust is preferable to any system of 
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sprays or vaporizers, not because steam 
is a good humidifier, but because - it 
raises the temperature of the ingoing air 
and therefore weakens the force of the 
strong natural draft along the mine floor 
during the colder months of the year 
when the explosion danger is most pro- 
nounced. 

To show the difference in air-flow in 
mines at different seasons of the year, 
I submit some measurements that were 
taken in the same mine and at the same 
place, about '4 mile from the downcast, 
the height of entry between collar and 
rail being 5 feet. 


VELOCITIES OF DIFFERENT 
LAYERS OF AIR 
August 5, 1908: Outside temperature, 88 Ceg. F+ 
Inside temperature, 58 deg. I. 


Distance Below Collar Velocity of Air, 


Feet Feet per Minute 
1 178 
2 178 
3 140 
4 120 
5 = 73 


March 19, 1908: Outside temperature, 20 ceg. F. 


Inside temperature, 48 deg. F. 


Velocity of Air, 


Distance Below Collar 
i Feet per Minute 


in Feet 


O (underside of collar) 140 
24 280 
5 (top of rail) 235 
Jan. 30, 1909: Outside temperature, —9 deg. F. 


Inside temperature, 40 deg. F. 


Distance Below Collar 
in Feet 


Velocity of Air, 
Feet per Minute 


O (underside of collar) 200 

4 230 
1 300 
24 400 
4 400 
4} 490 
5 (bottom) 300 

April 20, 1909: Temperature at bottom of down- 


cast, 47 deg. F. 
Inside temperature, 49 deg. F. 
Distance Below Collar Velocity of Air, 
in Feet Feet per Minute 
4 160 
* 200 


2% (center) 


He ODD DO 


4 180 

By comparing measurements of Aug. 
5, 1908, and Jai. 30, 1909, and accepting 
. Mr. Hall’s view relating to the “advance,” 
it will. be readily seen how the manner 
of air-flow may be an influential factor 
in determining the “rate of advance.” 
Time and further investigation will show 
that Mr. Hall is on the right track and 
that beyond a doubt “the rate of ad- 
vance,” or in other words, the intensity 
of draft rather than the amount of dust 
present determines the magnitude cf a 
dust explosion. 

Mr. Hall believes that the Adrian ex- 
plosion was caused by a short-circuit. 
From the evidence available, it seems 
that his conclusion is probably correct. 
It has been shown, however, that a wire 
at white heat inserted into a-dust cloud 
did not ienite the dust. It was further 
proved by Holtzwart and Meyer that 
lignite dust could not be ignited by a 
short-circuit when the dust was merely 
in suspension around it, but when the 
dust was puffed between the terminals 
by compressed air, ignition occurred. 
In view of this the logical explanation of 
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the Adrian explosion seems to be that 
the wires were knocked down to the floor 
by a fall, a short-circuit resulted, and the 
draft along the bottom carried the dust 
and air with sufficient force and in suffi- 
cient quantity to the electric arc to cause 
a small explosion. The latter stirred up 
more dust and increased the draft (“rate 
of advance’) toward the are with subse- 
quent disastrous results. 

The main factor in the Delagua ex- 
plosion was a draft. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It was so in the Stark- 
ville explosion which resulted from a 
short-circuit and, in my judgment, it is 
so in every explosion. The raise and 
disturbance resulting from a blown-out 
shot are spectacular, but it is the size 
and duration of flame, the draft facilities 
and the fuel carried by the draft which 
determine the extent of the danger. 

I may be mistaken in my views, but I 
think there is at least foundation enough 
for them to have them put to a fair test. 
I have given much consideration to the 
dust-explosion problem during the last 
20 years and I have given the results of 
my investigations with the hope that they 
may be of some benefit to the mining 
interests of this country. 

Chariton, Iowa. JOHN VERNER. 


The Firebosses’ Problem 


I would like to echo the suggestions 
made by “Fireboss, Western Pennsylva- 
nia,” in CoAL AGE, Nov. 18, 1911, page 190. 
The same conditions that exist, in this re- 
gard, in Pennsylvania, exist here in West 
Virginia. The fireboss who would make a 
true report of the condition of the mine 
or district in his charge dare not do so, 
because of the fear he entertains of los- 
ing his job. On the other hand, should 
he be found by the state inspector, to 
have made a false report, he would be 
liable to a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

I venture to say that if all firebosses 
were employed by the state and under 
the supervision of the state mine inspec- 


tor, instead of being in the employ of the. 


mine operator, there would be less risk 
run, in numerous cases, and fewer ac- 
cidents would occur. Why should the 
fireboss be forced to work under these 
conditions? As has been explained, he 
must be a man with quick, keen eyesight 
and hearing, and above all must be able 
to keep cool and not lose his head or 
his nerve. The safety of everyone work- 
ing in or about the mines depends on the 
fireboss doing his work right. One little 
mistake on his part may cost hundreds 
of lives, and send the men whose lives 
are in his charge, without a moment’s 
warning, from time into eternity. The 
same may occur as a result of the fire- 
boss being compelled to assume risks 
that he would not be willing to take had 
he not been afraid of losing his job. 

Mr. Superintendent, do not press your 
fireboss to allow a place to work that 
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he considers dangerous. Mr. Mine Boss, 
do not go into the mine and throw aside 
your firebosses’ danger boards until you 
have made a careful and thorough in- 
spection of each place. The few tons of 
coal that you hope to gain for the com- 
pany by so doing, would fail to recom- 
pense those who might be suddenly 
bereft of loved ones—in most cases, 
their breadwinners and sole support. 

I hope Coat AGE will publish these 
few lines and that other firebosses will 
push this suggestion along and: not let 
it die. I also hope, that state inspectors 
and state legislators will seriously con- 
sider the question whether it would not 
be the right thing for the state to enact 
a law making the fireboss a sub-mine in- 
spector who would work under the super- 
vision and control of the district mine 
inspector, who proceeds against him, 
legally, if there is trouble growing out of 
any failure on the part of the helpless 
fireboss to perform all the law requires. 
On the other hand, should the fireboss 
lose his job, because he refuses to 
accede to the plainly expressed wishes 
of his superiors in office, to declare a 
doubtful section of the mine in his 
charge, as safe, the law offers him no 
protection. He suffers alone, for his 
steadfastness in carrying out the law, 
and for his conscientious regard for the 
safeguarding of the lives of his fellows 
and the property of his employers. 

A WEST VIRGINIA FIREBOSS. 





Mr. Conner’s Reply to 
Jos. Virgin 


I note the communication from Jos. 


Virgin, of Plymouth, W. Va., which 
you have headed “Fair Play for the 
Mule.” This letter comments on my 


article in the Nov. 18 issue of Coat AGE 
and I fully agree with Mr. Virgin, that in 
making comparisons between mechanical 
and animal transportation, underground, 
it would be unfair to the “mule,” unless 
equally efficient rolling stock, and track 
arrangements are installed, for animal 
transportation, as for mechanical. In the 
comparison quoted in my article, how- 
ever, I would say that the track arrange- 
ments where mules were used, were 
equally as good as where the gathering 
locomotives were installed. 

It has been my observation that the 
cost of gathering mine cars with mules, 
where grades do not exceed 8 per cent., 
against the empty cars, and where the 
average haul does not exceed 1500 ft., is 
reasonably economical. 

It must be understood, that in recom- 
mending electric gathering locomotives, 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
as all of the local conditions affecting the 
efficiency of the motive power, must be 
carefully considered before determining 
upon the kind of power to adopt. 

Philadelphia, Penn, Ett T. CONNER. 
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The Flame Test 


What is meant by the flame test ? 

A LAYMAN. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

It is the test made to ascertain the pos- 
sible presence of gas in air by observing 
the flame of a safety lamp. The favorite 
lamp for making this test is the Davy 
lamp. 


Capacity and Speed of Belt 
Conveyers 


Kindly give me your advice on the 
following proposition: 

A 30-in. conveyer belt, running at a 
speed of about 200 ft. per minute, is 
handling 150 tons of fine crushed coal 
per hour, which is about the maximum 
capacity of the belt for this speed. It 
is desired to increase the tonnage from 
150 to 250 tons per hour. Can the ca- 
pacity of this belt be increased by in- 
creasing its speed, and to what extent 
may this be done ? 

I wish you would not only give the 
proper answer, but show how it is teter- 
mined for my guidance in the future. 
Also, please show how the maximum de- 
sirable speed of driving any size of belt 
conveyer is ascertained. 

I may say that I am interested in a 
proposition where a 30-in., 9-ply, special 
reinforced-rubber belt, 600 ft. long,. will 
have to be renewed shortly. This belt 
runs over a 36-in. tail pulley to a 52- 
in. head pulley, rising ct an angle of 
about 22 deg. The troughing rollers on 
the carrying side are 6 in. in diameter, 
and spaced about 5 ft. apart. The guide 
rollers on the return side are about 10 
feet apart. The material is delivered 
easily to the belt by a chute. I would 
appreciate any suggestions from COAL 
AcE that would make this proposition 
more economical. 

INQUIRER. 


This is an interesting and important 
question in coal-mining practice, as belt 
conveyers are finding a rapidly increas- 
ing application in the handling of coal 
at the mine, and in loading and unloading 
large shipments at 'ifferent points. Belt 
conveyers operated by a small dynamo 
have been used successfully for trans- 
porting the coal along the face of long- 
wall workings, in thin seams, where the 
mine cars cannot be taken. 

In making the following reply to this 
question we are indebted to the Robins 
Conveying Belt Company, who have 


kindly furnished full information in re- 
gard to the speed and capacity of belts 
of varying widths. The Robins chart, 
reproduced on the opposite page, shows, 
almost at a glance, practically everything 
desired in reference to the speed, capa- 
city and size of belt required for hand- 
ling material, both sized and unsized, 
the lumps varying from 1% to 14 in. 
in diameter. 


Referring to the chart, it will be 
noticed the vertical lines represent cubic 
feet of material handled per hour, as 
read from left to right, at the top. The 
horizontal lines, reading up, at the left 
of the chart, represent the weight of 
material handled in tons per hour. 

Crossing the chart are two series of 
diagonal lines; the upper one represent- 
ing material of different density, vary- 
ing from 20 to 150 pounds per cubic 
foot. The lower series of diagonals 
represents the required width of belt for 
any given capacity and speed. 

On the right of the chart, reading up, 
is a scale giving the speed of the belt, 
for different widths and capacities. A 
close inspection of this portion of the 
chart shows that, for the same capacity, 
the speed of the belt varies inversely as 
the square of the width; or, for the same 
speed, the capacity of a belt varies with 
the square of its width. 

In simple language, to deliver the 
Same quantity (cubic feet per hour), a 
conveyer belt one-half as wide as an- 
other must be run at four times the 
speed. Or, running at the same speed, 
a belt one-half as wide as another will 
deliver only one-quarter the quantity of 


“material. 


For engineers who desire a formula, 
this relation of capacity (c), speed (v), 
and width (w) of conveyer belts is ex- 
pressed as follows: 


oN =i (2 iv 

In ee two conveyer belts oper- 
ating under like conditions and hand- 
ling the same material, the tonnage 
ratio is always equal to the product of 
the speed ratio and the square of the 
width ratio. 

For example, suppose a 16-in. belt, 
running at a speed of 150 ft. per minute, 
delivers 60 tons of a certain material 
per hour, and it is desired to find the 
tonnage of a 40-in. belt, running at a 
speed of 80 ft. per minute. Call the re- 
quired capacity of the 40-in. belt x; 
then, applying the above formula, . 


% __ 80 c(: ja 
60 150 a ‘=3 
ee BAe 200 tons per hcur. 
15 X 4 


The following directions are given by 
the Robins Conveying Belt Company for 
reading the chart. To find the width 
and speed of belt required to handle a 
given tonnage per hour of a given size 
and weight of material in pounds per 
cubic foot proceed thus: Enter the 
chart at left and follow the horizontal 
line marked by the given tonnage to its 
intersection with the diagonal line cor- 
responding to the weight of the material 
per cubic foot. From this point drop 
down on the vertical line to its intersec- 
tion with the diagonal line in the lower 
series, corresponding to any desired 
width of belt. From this point, again 
follow the horizontal line, to the scale 
of speed marked on the right of the 
chart. 


The heavy line crossing the chart 
shows that a 24-in. belt would have to 
be run at a speed of 240. ft. per minute, 
in order to handle a tonnage of 225 
tons per hour of material weighing 100 
Ib. per cubic foot. 


The two scales at the lower left-hand 
corner of the chart show what width of 
belt is preferable for handling different 
sizes of material, the inner scale being 
for lumps of a uniform size and the 
outer one for mixed material, the scale 
reading indicating the maximum size of 
lump. The heavy line just referred to 
is for a belt handling mixed material 
when the lumps do not exceed 8 in. 
With finer material when thé lumps do 
not exceed, say 5 in., there would be 
required in the case cited above, a 20- 
in. belt running at a speed of 350 ft. 
per minute; or, for 14-in. lumps, a 30- 
in. belt, running at a speed of) 155.f8 
per minute. 


Cubic feet per hour can be converted 
into tons per hour, for material of any 
given density (weight per cubic foot) by 
entering the chart at the top and follow- 
ing down the vertical line corresponding 
to the given cubical capacity, to its in- 
tersection with the diagonal correspond- 
ing to the given density or weight of ma- 
terial. From this point follow the hori- 
zontal line to the tonnage scale on the 
left. By reversing this process the cubic 
capacity corresponding to any given ton- 
nage and material may be found. 

In all cases the lower diagonals for 
different widths of belts are terminated 
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at the horizontal line marking the maxi- tonnage from 150 to 250 tons per hour ?” 
mum desirable speed for the belt. In we reply, yes; the speed would have to 
answer to our correspondent’s question, be increased in the same ratio as the The chart shows, however, that the maxi- 
“Can the speed of the 30-in. belt he has 25 5 mum speed for a 30-in. belt is 450 ft. per 


250__ | : , 
in use be increased so as to augment the ‘tomnage; or 150 3? which would give  winute. 


a speed of : * 5200 = 333-ft. per min. 
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‘CAPACITY AND SPEED CHART OF BELT CONVEYERS 
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Governmental Inquiry into 
Liquor Consumption 


The Immigration Commission has fur- 
nished some important information with 
reference to the liquor problem in mining 
communities as a result of careful inves- 
tigations of the question which have been 
carried on with a view to tracing the ef- 
fects of the use of alcoholic liquors and 
their relation to efficiency in the produc- 
tion of coal, The results of the inquir- 
ies show that there was a direct relation- 
ship between the consumption of liquor 
and the efficiency of the employees, 

The consumptior of alcoholic liquors 
among the immigrant employees is ex- 
ceedingly large and has marked effects 
on their efficiency. One mine superinten- 
dent estimated that each of his foreign 
miners consume an average of two quarts 
of beer a day, in addition to the whisky 
they drink. Another superintendent stated 
that each week a carload of beer and a 
barrel of whisky were shipped into his 
town of 1800 people, two-thirds of whom 
are recent immigrants. The statement 
which follows shows the amount of beer 
and whisky ordered during one week 
from beer agents in three typical mining 
towns: 

















WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF BEER AND 
WHISKY 
QUARTS OF BEER |QUARTS OF WHISKY 
Per ; Per 
Town Gross Cap. Gross Cap. 
ART SS 5,400 4.5 100 0.08 
Baee 5,000 4.7 300 0.28 
Ce): 7,200 4.8 400 0.27 
17,600 ~ 4.7 800 0.21 














In all three towns some limitation on 
sales was imposed, and the above quan- 
tities are only the restricted orders of 
the beer agents. Additional amounts 
were consumed at neighboring saloons 
or were carried into the towns by the 
men themselves. When it is remembered 
that the greater portion of these intoxi- 
cants was consumed by the more recent 
immigrants, some general idea of the 
amount consumed by each workman can 
be reached. It must be remembered that 
drinking is particularly heavy immediate- 
ly after pay day, so that during this time 
the most marked effects on efficiency 
are to be expected. The following table 
shows the ‘otal amount of beer and 


whisky ordered in one Pennsylvania town 
during a period of ten weeks: 








CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 





























| WHISKY 
\ 
Total 
Quarts |Quarts | Quarts | Quarts 
Ordered, oe MAD. Or- |per Cap. 
10 dered10] per 
Race Weeks Ww bee Weeks | Week 
American..... 100 | 0.30 3 | 0.006 
Fnelish ieee. 0 0.00 4 0.050 
TTS) eae 48 0.69 0 0.000 
Total 148 0.30 7 0.010 
Bohemian... . 720 3.79 0 0.000 
Italian....... 15792) 4.17 48 | 0.112 
Polish: Seneeiss] el 2.656 4.28 190 0.064 
Slovakeeomere 6,272 2.88 184 0.084 
Totals and 
averages..| 21,440 rs ew 422 0.073 
Ne€ero;..ncatoees 192 1.20 0 0.000 
Grand total 
and aver- 
ages... s/.. 3.30 429 0.065 








In this town sales are restricted and 
the figures given above are 40 per cent. 
less than the amount formerly ordered 
when no restriction was practised. Here 
again actual consumption is larger, since 
much is consumed in saloons outside the 
town and also carried into the town by 
the mine workers. The tables plainly in- 
dicate that consumption is much greater 
among more recent immigrants than 
among the Americans and the older im- 
migrants, since the former group ordered 
per capita more than twelve times as 
much beer as the latter, and about seven 
times as much whisky. These results 
are somewhat influenced by the fact that 
the proportion of single men to women 
and children is higher in the sec- 
ond group than in the first, but it is also 
due in part to the fact that the women 
and children in the second group are 
much larger consumers than those of the 
first group. 


DRINK WHISKY INSTEAD OF LIGHT WINES 


Figures of liquor consumption in towns 
where no restriction is exercised were 
not obtainable, but in view of the fact that 
in the average mining town numerous 
beer and whisky agents are constantly 
soliciting orders, some idea of the general 
consumption in such towns can be formed 
from the preceding tables. The recent 
immigrants have been accustomed to 
drinking beer or light wines abroad. In 
this country, however, they drink whisky 
in place of light wines, and they drink 
to excess. This is due to several causes: 


(1) They “treat” according to the Amer- 
ican custom; (2) they have little oppor- 
tunity for decent amusements or to buy 
homes or property with their surplus 
money, and there is a disposition to spend 
money freely. Excessive drinking, par- 
ticularly among the foreign workmen, 
lowers their efficiency to an appreciable 
degree. As already stated, this is more 
marked in the days immediately after 
pay day, when the drinking is especially 
heavy. There is usually a decreased 
number of men at work and a conse- 
quent falling off in the output of coal and 
coke. The general manager of one large 
company says that for the half week fol- 
lowing “Pay Saturday” production shows 
a loss of approximately 20 per cent. For- 
merly this was often larger, until the 
company somewhat restricted the sale of 
intoxicants in its village. The following 
reports from two mines give a fair idea 
of the effects of drinking on production 
during the period immediately following 
pay days: 


DAILY PRODUCTION AT MINE NO. 1 


Cars of Coal 


Produced 
INOTMIaIEy.. . |: titers see pee ee 550 
Saturday (pay day). .... ce. 0.0.8 not running 
Sumciaigess’. ....., Sleiman se eee ee not running 
MONGHVE.. . 0.6 Guo ae Cee 390 
Tuesdaive . .. ..Scnteas eee eee 430 
Wednesday. ...) stu ocr ceate eee eee 460 
DHUESEBY.. .:. 2) vere ain Sane ere 550 


Normal thereafter till pay day. 


At mine No. 2 the output was also 
lowered by the fact that Tuesday after 
pay day was a church holiday. 

Not only are fewer men in the mine 
immediately after pay day, with conse- 
quent loss of output, but the companies 
suffer additional loss through increased 
medical and hospital equipment, more 
numerous accidents and consequent med- 
ical and hospital bills,.and through reck- 
less and careless mining, with the loss of 
more or less coal and time and labor. The 
life of the town and of the workmen is 
demoralized, and the industry is rendered 
more unattractive to the better and more 
ambitious workmen and their children. 


DAILY PRODUCTION AT MINE NO. 2 


Tons 
of Coal 

No. of Pro- 

Men duced 
NOrnial.... .: ate ee eee 415 2,550 
Saturday (pay day...<- season (not running) 
SUNG: .. se Suk eeu ees Sue eee eee (not running) 
MOUGRY . . oie eee 320 1,934 
Tuesday... ceo eee eee 2027 als ‘672 
Weanesday \i: 3. catco tire moe 384 21402 
THUTSOSY 5 @eare atte oe Pana 403 2,532 
PTIGSY. «ic Sees eee 436 2,600 
PA UEGAY . os ae siete ween 412 2,200 
Monday . .. cits epeton uaetetone emer 414 2,566 
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m our own Representatives in Variouw 





Washington, D. C. 


A decision has been handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the case of the Missouri & Illinois Coal 
Co. vs. The Illinois Central R.R. Co. 
This case grew out of an embargo es- 
tablished last winter by the Illinois Cen- 
tral against the movement of coal from 
mines on its line in Illinois to points in 
Missouri. The railroad’s defense was 
that if it allowed its cars to go on to 
the lines of the railroads in Missouri 
they would confiscate them, and that the 
Illinois Central would not have suffi- 
cient cars to conduct its own local busi- 
ness. 


OPINION OF COMMISSION 


In the opinion of the commission, 
which was written by Commissioner 
Franklin K. Lane, it is said: 

“The commerce of the country is re- 
garded by the act to regulate commerce 
as national, not local, and the railroads 
are required to serve the routes which 
they have established without respect to 
the fact that this may carry their equip- 
ment beyond their own lines. The tem- 
porary confiscation by carriers of the 
cars of other railroads and the placing 
of embargoes against cars being sent 
off of the lines of the owners are alike 
unlawful. An embargo may be justifiable 
because of the physical inability of the 
carrier for some reason to deal with 
traffic which overwhelms it, but an em- 
bargo placed against connecting carriers 
because of their failure to promptly re- 
turn cars is not consonant with the ser- 
vice which the carriers constituting the 
through route are required by law to 
give. By the act to regulate commerce 
the railroads are required to make rea- 
sonable rules and regulations with re- 
spect to the exchange, interchange and 
return of cars used upon through routes, 
and where they have failed in this re- 
spect the commission is empowered to 
determine the individual or joint regula- 
tion or practice that is just and reason- 
able.” 


MERITS OF THE CASE 


Commissioner Lane further says: “In- 
stead of an orderly system of car in- 
terchange carried out in good faith, we 
find in this case one road stealing the 
equipment of its connection by way of 
reprisal against similar thefts of which 
it is the victim. The result is that the 
coal company in Illinois, which has un- 


dertaken by contract to serve industries 
in Missouri, is cut off from its market 
by reason of the closing of the route 
which the law requires the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Missouri Pacific to main- 
tain and keep open. 

“The complainant here was entitled 
at all times to send its coal to points 
upon the Missouri Pacific and through 
other connections at St. Louis to points 
upon their lines. It is not an adequate 
defense for the Illinois Central to say 
that this route was closed because of the 
dishonorable conduct of its connections. 
The burden rests upon these carriers to 
keep their highway between the mine in 
Illinois and the factory in Missouri open 
and to devise some method by which 
this can be done. The coal mine is en- 
titled under the law to rely upon the 
carrier maintaining its route irrespective 
of the unfriendly relations that may ex- 
ist between the carriers. The commerce 
of this country cannot be conducted un- 
der a system of railroad operation based 
upon such primitive practices of war- 
fare as reprisal and embargo. Such 
methods are not the expression of civil- 
ization which leads to order, system and 
certainty, but are the loose and archaic 
methods of a disorganized industria! sys- 
tem.” 7 

Under this decision all of the car per 
diem and car-interchange rules of the 
American Railway Association become 
subject to the regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This is 
the first time that the commission has 
taken this position which is based upon 
the Mann-Elkins Bill of 1910. 


For GOVERNMENT COAL MINES 


Representative Lafferty has offered a 
bill for extending the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
railroads in Alaska and for other pur- 
poses. The opening of the bill provides 
“that the Secretary of War, under the 
direction of the President, proceed to 
open and mine, at the best and most 
available point, coal of the best quality 
there to be obtained on the public lands 
of the United States, in what is com- 
monly known as the Bering River coal 
fields in Alaska.” 

Sections 5 and 6 of the bill provide 
for the construction of a railroad and 
boat line to tap the fields and the dis- 
posal of the coal thus mined and trans- 
ported to fill the various needs of the 
government. 

Provision is also made for the sale of 


any surplus coal which may remain after 
governmental requirements are satisfied, 
as follows: “In addition to supplying 
the government needs coal shall be sold 
commercially to any persons desiring to 
buy the same from said government 
mines, and the price charged therefor 
shall not be in excess of the cost of 
mining the same and 4 per cent. per 
annum revenue on the sums expended 
therein by the government; that said boat 
line and railroad shall be open to all 
persons alike, as common carriers of 
freight and passengers, at charges there- 
for to be fixed by the Secretary of War, 
which shall not be in excess of the cost 
of operating and maintaining the same, 
and sufficient to yield a revenue of 4 
per cent. per annum on the amount ex- 
pended therein by the government.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—In a statement author- 
ized by William H. Skaggs, of Chicago, 
it is said that the construction of the 
Gulf & Northwestern R.R. From Tusca- 
loosa, to Natural Bridge, Ala., will be 
started not leter than Apr. 1, 1912. The 
purpose of this road is to develop about 
40,000 acres of coal land in Tuscaloosa 
and Fayette Counties. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. will discontinue the working of state 
convicts in its coal mines, upon the 
expiration of its present contract with 
the state, Jan. 1, 1912. 

Montgomery—tThe stockholders of the 
Sheffield Land, Iron & Coal Co. met Dec. 


2, for the purpose of increasing the cap- 
ital stock from $860,000 to $1,000,900. 








California 


Los Molinos—It is reported that a ledge 
of good coal has been discovered in Deer 
Creek Canon, about 20 miles east of 
Vina. Indications are, however, that the 
seam is not more than 2 ft. thick. 





Colorado 


Denver—tThe strike situation in the 
northern Colorado coal field continues 
unrelieved, although no further violence 
has been reported. Governor Shafroth’s 
efforts to effect an agreement have been 
unavailing and the prospect of a settle- 
ment is not near. Federal intervention is 
not expected. About 1000 union men are 
still on strike, although the mines are be- 
ing operated and approximately 2000 men 
employed. 


! 
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Fort Collins—It is reported that Lar- 
imer County will soon have a coal mine 
in full operation. The Fort Collins Coal 
Mining Co. has located a 5-ft. seam of 
bituminous coal at a depth of 350 ft. 
and a second seam 5!'4 ft. in thickness 
at a depth of 450 ft. The property lies 
near Wellington and the company feels 
assured of possessing two beds of coal 
a mile long and a half mile wide. 

Title to thousands of acres of coal 
lands in Colorado, particularly in Routt 
County and in the vicinity of Walsenburg, 
may possibly be involved as the result of 
a decision just handed down by the 
United States district court in the case of 
the government against the Diamond Coal 
& Land Co., of Wyoming. The appellate 
court holds that title to coal lands may 
be proved by expert geological tests that 
coal deposits lie under the surface re- 
gardless of whether or not any outcrop- 
pings appear on the surface. The decis- 
ion is likely to result in government suits 
to regain possession of several thousand 
acres of coal lands in this state. 





Illinois 


Frankfort—Official announcement has 
been made of the extension of the Burl- 
ington’s southern Illinois coal line into 
the heart of the Franklin County coal- 
field. The extension will branch off from 
the main line, south of Christopher, and 
extend in a southeasterly direction for 
six miles to West Frankfort. Practically 
all the right of way has been secured and 
the work of construction will start early 
this month. 


Chicago—Bituminous coal operators of 
nine States met at the Hotel La Salle, 
Dec. 4, and formed a temporary organiza- 
tion, the object of which is to prepare for 
the expiration of the present wage agree- 
ment so that the industry may be pro- 
tected. Another meeting will be held 
Dec. 18, when the committee on organiza- 
tion will report and the new association 
be made permanent. The States repre- 
sented are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, by 
delegates appointed by the operators’ as- 
sociations of those States, and Montana 
and Wyoming by individual operators. 

The United Mine Workers of America, 
have issued a call for a joint meeting 
with operators of the competitive field— 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
—to be held in Chicago. It is said, they 
wish to present to the operators, a de- 
mand for a new wage scale, probably 5c. 
a ton in excess of the present rate. 








Indiana 


Terre Haute—The Miami Coal Mining 
Co., with principal offices in Terre Haute, 
has filed a mortgage of $150,000 to cover 
all the mining property belonging to the 
company located in Vigo and Vermillion 
Counties. 
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Brazil—The Schlatter Coal Mining Co., 
operating in the block-coal district, about 
one mile south of Brazil, has purchased 
the Treager Coal Co.’s No. 2 mine, and 
has begun improving the property. 

T. M. Honan, attorney-general for 
Indiana, has given an opinion to Frank 
I. Pearce, head of the mine-inspection 
department of the state bureau of in- 
spection, in which he says members of 
a board of mine examiners cannot issue 
certificates pending the next regular 
meeting of the board. A miner failing 
to present himself for examination on 
the first Wednesday of any month shall 
not be permitted to work in a mine on 
a temporary permit until the next regular 
meeting of the board. 


Iowa 


Des Moines—The Rock Island Co. has 
commenced shaft sinking in the new coal 
field controlled by it and extending from 
a point 12 miles southeast of the city 
for a distance of eight miles. Two 
large shafts are being developed which 
will be ready about July 1, upon the 
completion of the southwest line. The 
mines will be electrically equipped and 
will give employment to about 1200 to 
1400 miners. Des Moines will be the 
market town for these mines. An elec- 
tric plant will be built at the Dallas shaft, 
which will not only generate sufficient 
power for the mine purposes, but a 
surplus for a couple of local industries 
and for lighting in Dallas. The intention 
now is to devote the entire output of the 
mines to the coaling of the Rock Island 
road and not to engage in the commer- 
cial trade. 








Kansas 


Pittsburg—It is stated that on Jan. 1, 
one-third of the Kansas coal mines will 
be snut down indefinitely. On that date 
the act of the last legislature goes into 
operation providing for workingmen’s 
compensation. The mine operators are 
quoted as saying that “they cannot afford 
to take the risk of liability to injured 
employees necessitated by the law.’ Con- 
sequently a large number of the mines 
will suspend. 


Kentucky 


Whitesburg—The Kentucky River Con- 
solidated Coal Co., composed of eastern 
capitalists, owning some 50,000 acres of 
choice coal and timber lands in southern 
Letcher and Perry counties, along the 
line of the Lexington & Eastern R.R., 
make the announcement that they will 
soon take steps looking to the develop- 
ment of their property. It will be nec- 
essary to build spurs out from the Lex- 
ington & Eastern R.R. to reach the prop- 
erty. 
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Owensboro—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed here by the 
Dovey Coal Co. of Mercer, Muhlenberg 
County, showing its liabilities to be 
$116,000 and its assets as aggregating 
$150,000. Among the assets are 825 acres 
of mineral land. 


Winchester—The Lexington & Easterg 
engineers are locating a branch line of 
railroad from the mouth of Boone’s Fork, 
up the Kentucky River to Moore’s branch, 
in a rich coal and timber district, the 
property of the Mineral Development 
Co., a Philadelphia corporation. It is un- 
derstood that the construction of this 
branch will be started within the next 
month or so. Another near-by branch is 
to be built up Potter’s Fork of Boone, and 
still another up Yount’s Fork of Boone. 


Barbourville—The Brush Creek Coal 
and Manufacturing Company will be 
shipping coal within 30 days from its large 
mine at Jones Trestle, on the Cumber- 
land railroad. The mine is in the famous 
Dean seam, which measures 7 ft. of 
clean coal and is considered the best 
domestic fuel in the field. The com- 
pany is now considering a proposition 
from a Louisville concern, offering to 
take over the entire output of this mine 
for a period of years. 








Michigan 
Bay City—The Buena Vista Coal Co., 
of Saginaw County, has been thrown into 
bankruptcy by some of its creditors. It 
is represented that the mine is aban- 
doned and partially filled with water, anc| 
the machinery, as well as the’ property in 

general, is going to waste. 








Missouri 

St. Louis—The Egyptian Coal Mining 
Co., composed mostly of business men 
of Marissa, Ill., has petitioned for arti- 
cles of incorporation. The company has 
a capital stock of $65,000, of which $45,- 
000 is paid up. 

St. Joseph—A 2-ft. vein of coal which 
has been discovered 1'4 miles southeast 
of Halls, bids fair to yield an abundance 
of coal equal to the Richmond variety. It 
contains practically no slate and gives 
an intense heat. 








Ohio 

Columbus—The Biwabik Mining Co., 
of Youngstown, was incorporated recent- 
ly with a capitalization of $600,000. 

It is practically certain that Ohio will 
not be represented in an association of 
coal operators of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and western Pennsylvania, which was ad- 
vocated by Pres. John P. White, of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in a letter read before the Hocking Valley 
coal operators at a recent meeting. It is 
understood that Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania will attempt to fix a wage scale 
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next year, independent of the districts 
whose conditions are regarded as too 
nearly individual to conform with Eastern 
needs. 

Dayton—The W. K. Steele Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to mine and sell coal. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 
Pittsburg—The Walton mine No. 2, of 
the Monongahela River Consolidated 


Coal & Coke Co., two miles south of 
Elizabeth, which has been idle for six 
months, has resumed operation. It is ex- 
pected that the work will continue for 
some time. Recently the company extend- 
ed the main heading into the 400 acres of 
adjacent coal land owned by the Hillside 
Coal Co., which was absorbed by the 
River combine at the time of its organiza- 
tion, and which adjoins the Walton mine. 
This is the coal to be extracted. The 
old mine will form a lead for the coal 
and will be used exclusively for river 
shipment. About 300 miners will be giv- 
en employment. 

The Merchants’ Coal Company of 
Boswell, which is owned by the United 
Coal Company, of Pittsburg, is making 
‘ preparations to place in operation its 
new fan, which has been constructed at 
considerable expense. The fan is part 
of projected and completed improve- 
ments there that will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $180,000. When the im- 
provements have been completed, the 
company expects to be in a position to 
double its output, which at present is 
from 2000 to 2500 tons per day. 

The H. C. Frick Company is erecting 
a wash house for the use of the miners 
‘at its Collier works, Fairchance, Penn. 


Connellsville—Among important trade 
developments is the recent placing of con- 
tracts for furnace coke, aggregating 1,- 
400,000 tons, for delivery during 1912. 


Altoona—The Kelso Smokeless Coal 
Co. has resumed shipping from its mines 
near Hogback, after a suspension of three 
years. The plant is one of the Huff-Key- 
stone properties. About 500 men will be 
employed when the operation gets well 
underway. 


The Pennsylvania Central Light and 
Power Company, of Altoona, is rushing 
to completion the construction work on 
a power line into northern Cambria 
county, where it expects to supply sev- 
eral operations of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation, as well as a num- 
ber of other mines. 


Brownsville—A new concrete pump 
’ house is being built at the Naomi Coal 
Company’s mine at Belle Vernon to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire some 
time ago. 

Reynoldsville—A force of men has 
been at work erecting new power build- 
ings for the McKnight Coal Co. on its 
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property here, and good progress is be- 
ing made. The tipple has been remodeled 
and the new boilers are already on the 
ground, 

ANTHRACITE 


Hazleton—After a year and a half of 
prospecting, the Penn Forest Coal Co., 
composed of Philadelphia capitalists, has 
discovered coal on the Penrose estate, 
between Hazleton and Weatherly, in a 
section where it was not thought anthra- 
cite would be found. 

This news is confirmed by H. George 
Stimson, of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
corporation, who has charge of the work. 
The vein approximates 12 ft. thick, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stimson, and the tract con- 
tains about 10,000,000 tons of coal. The 
company has leased the entire 600 acres 
of the Penrose estate for 40 years, and 
is making preparations for the develop- 
ment of the basin. The tract is east of 
Hazleton, between the Beaver Meadow 
and Eckley basins. 

The Penn Forest Coal Co. has sunk a 
shaft, and it is expected that a breaker 
will be constructed in time to mine and 
ship coal by Apr. 1, 1912. 


Pottsville—Owing to the demand 
for washery sizes of anthracite, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co.’s officials gave orders, Dec. 6, that the 
Anchor washery, at Heckscherville, which 
was burned, probably by incendiary or- 
igin, entailing a loss of $10,000, is to be 
rebuilt. Work has been started and a 
sufficient force has been employed to 
guarantee that the new washery will be 
ready to resume within six weeks. 


Scranton—James G. Shepherd has 
leased to the People’s Coal Co., of this 
city, the right to mine the coal under six 
tracts in West Scranton. By the terms 
of the lease, the reorganized company is 
to pay Mr. Shepherd a royalty of -32c. 
per long ton on all coal above pea size; 
16c. a long ton on pea coal, and 8c. a 
long ton:on all sizes under pea coal. 


‘Tennessee 

' Knoxville—An explosion took place in 
the Cross Mountain mines at Briceville, 
near here, in the morning of Dec. 9, 
shortly after the men had entered for 
work. According to newspaper reports 
about 100 men were entombed. Up until 
the night of Dec. 12, five men had been 
taken out alive and 31 bodies recovered. 
The mines belong to the Knoxville Iron 
Co., and no effort is being spared in the 
work of recovery. Several mine-rescue 
cars were immediately dispatched to 
Briceville. 

It is reported that the extensive hold- 
ings of the King Mountain Coal Co. on 
the Clearfork extension of the Southern 
Ry: Co., west of Jellico, are about to be 
taken over by a party of Ohio capital- 
ists. Should this deal be made, it will 
result in the development of the property 
involved and will mean much for the 
Jelico coal-mining section. 
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Washington 

Spokane—The Western Fuel Dealers 
Association, which recently held a meet- 
ing here has joined with the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. The de- 
cision to do this came at the third annual 
convention and banquet of the local as- 
sociation last week. The.vote was taken 
after a speech by A. L. Porter, one of the 
organizers of the association, at Chicago, 
some weeks ago. 








West Virginia 

Fairmont—The West Virginia Mining 
Institute concluded its semi-annual ses- 
sion here Dec. 6, after electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Frank Haas, 
Fairmont; vice-presidents, Neil Robinson, 
Charleston, George T. Watson, Fairmont, 
John Laing, Charleston, R. S. Ord, May- 
bury, J. F. Healy, Elkins; secretary- 
treasurer, E. B. Day, Pittsburg. The 
next meeting will be held in Charleston. 


Williamson.—A coal deal has been 
completed here that involves the transfer 
of 665 acres of coal land on Gilbert’s 
Creek, at an average price of $50 per 
acre. E. E. Musick and R. W. Buskirk 
disposed of the property to George Bus- 
kirk. 


Wheeling.—It is reported that the 
Wheeling Coal and Coke Co. is endeavor- 
ing to secure control of the leasehold 
rights of the Panama Coal Co., a Mar- 


. Shall County concern which is now in the 


hands of a receiver. 








Canada 

British Columbia—The British Colum- 
bia Coal & Coke Co. is opening up a 15- 
ft. seam of coal on its property at Coal- 
mont, B. C. The vein was cut by a tun- 
nel 2200 ft. long. Overlying this seam 
are five others which will eventually be © 
tapped by an extension of the same tun- 
nel. The management expects to~ be 
shipping 500 tons daily by May 1. The 
railroad track has been extended to the 
mine and a tipple and other machinery 
will be installed forthwith. 

The Brandon, Manitoba, board of trade 
has passed a resolution petitioning the 
minister of customs that the tariff of 50c. 
on United States soft coal, remitted in 
September, be not reimposed this winter, 
owing to the poor coal supply in Western 
Canada at present, due to the recent 
strike. 

Col. Dennison, the United States con- 
sul, at Fernie, B. C., reports that the 
following mines have cleared shipments 
through the office at Fernie and most of 
the mines are increasing their output: 
Canadian Consolidated mines, at Frank; 
Hillcrest mines; Davenport Coal Co.; 
West Canadian collieries; Leitch collier- 
ies; Maple Leaf and McGilvray Creek 
mines, and the Corbin mines. The coke 
ovens are being charged and shipments 
to the smelters will commence soon. 
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PERSONALS 


W. H. McIntyre, formerly 4th vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is now Ist vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 


C. C. Bunton has been appointed 
manager of transportation of the Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co., and will assume the duties of this 
office at once. 


R. Y. Williams, government mining en- 
gineer, with headquarters in Urbana, IIL, 
delivered an interesting illustrated ad- 
dress on the work of the bureau of mines 
before the Science Club, Terre Haute, 
Decke7 


Edward T. Penrose, general manager 
for the Penn Central Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Altoona, Penn., has tendered his 
resignation to become general electrical 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Co. 


Charles H. Rowland has been elected 
president of the Moshannon Coal Mining 
Co., with operations in central Pennsyl- 
vania. Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Anderson; and manager, A. 
S. Brown. 


Monks & Johnson, architects and engi- 
neers, Boston, Mass., have associated 
themselves with Henry F. Keyes, archi- 
tect, Boston, for the preparation of plans 
and specifications for certain large indus- 
trial developments. 


C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector for 
Alabama, has been instructed by Gover- 
nor O’Neil to appoint a committee of 
three; with himself as chairman, to report 
on the contract between the state and the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., covering the 
operation of the Banner mine with state 
convicts, and also to report on the mat- 
ter of a proper cost for mining coal at 
that operation. 


George W. Theiss, vice-president and 
a director of the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect Jan. 1, 1912. 
Mr. Theiss has been actively identified 
with the river coal trade for the past 22 
years. W. H. Crump, master of trans- 
portation, and Capt. John Moren, mana- 
ger of the freight department, a director 
and one of the company’s organizers, have 
also resigned. 


Walter B. Snow announces the recent 
addition to his staff of Sidney G. Koon, 
M.M.E., for four years editor of Inter- 
national Marine Engineering, and later 
metallurgist, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company; and also the addition some 
time since of John S. Nicholl, B. S., lately 
with the New York Edison Company, and 
formerly acting manager for F. W. Horne, 
importer American machinery, Yokohama, 
Japan. Ecth are members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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OBITUARY 
Amos H. Woodruff, 76 years old, re- 
tired mine operator and wholesale coal 
dealer of Chicago, died Dec. 3, of pneu- 
monia while visiting friends in Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Woodruff had lived in Chi- 
cago 35 years. 


Capt. Winfield Scott Carr, aged 63, for 
many years official coal gauger at the 
river front and well known by river men 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans, died at 
his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4. The 
captain before he retired from active 
service about six years ago owned the 
steamer “Sentinel,” which he used in his 
occupation as coal gauger. 


James A. Milholland died at Glenover, 
Md., Dec. 7, aged 69 years. He was born 
and brought up at Reading, Penn., where 
his father was head of the mechanical 
department of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing R.R., and the inventor of many im- 
provements in the early days of the lo- 
comotive. Later he went to Cumberland, 
Md., where he passed the rest of his life. 
He was for a number of years vice- 
president of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
and president of the Georges Creek & 
Cumberland Railroad. 


New PUuBLICATIONS 

LABOR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE 
FORTY-SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
or ILLINOIS. Boards, 142 pp., 6x834 
in., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Springfield, Ill. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS AND FOLIOS AND GEO- 
LOGIC FoLios. Index to about 2000 
maps and folios which may be Sse- 
cured from the Director, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Paper, 112 pp., 6x9 inches. 


QUARTERLY OF THE COLORADO SCHOOL OF 
MINES for July and October, 1911. 
The latter number contains articles 
on the scope and progress of the 
mining industry in Colorado, pre- 
pared by the Colorado School of 
Mines. Paper, 6x9 inches. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MINING DEPARTMENT, STATE OF 
TENNFSSEE. R. A. Shiflett, chief 
mine inspector. Boards, 155 pp., 6x9 
in. This report is for the year 1910, 
and is the same in arrangement and 
scope as those previously published 
since 1903. 








Trade Publications 


H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 
Steam, Compressed-air and Gasoline Lo- 
comotives. Four-page announcement, il- 
lustrated. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, 
N. Y. Bulletin No. 47. Belt Conveyors 
and the Robins-Messiter Patented Ore- 
Bedding and Reclaiming System. IIlus- 
trated, 30 pp., 6x9 in. 


Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
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Penn. Booklet, ‘““The Rescue of Joseph 
Clarey from the White Oak Mine.” 16 
pp., illustrated. This publication deals 
with the use of cable drills in rescuing 
entombed miners from shaft and drift 
workings. 





Industrial Notes 


The Durham Coal & Iron Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., contemplates increasing 
the capacity of its mines and -is con- 
sidering the installation of a byproduct 
coking plant. C. H. Smith is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


T. J. Asher, Wasioto, Ky., will make 
the purchases of machinery for the 
Southern Mining Co., Williamsburg, Ky., 
which recently organized for the pur- 
pose of developing coal lands in eastern 
Kentucky. Fifteen electric mine locomo- 
tives, 12 longwall machines, two coal 
washers and other special equipment will 
be needed. 


The H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburg, 
Penn., well known manufacturers of light 
locomotives which are extensively used in 
connection with mining work, announces 
that it has gone into the manufacture 
of large and heavy locomotives and gaso- 
line locomotives in addition to the smaller 
types which have been built by it for 
the past 45 years. The gasoline locomo- 
tive is this company’s latest specialty. 


The Nellie Coal Co.’s mine at Argen- 
tine, Penn., has resumed work with a 
new tipple, boiler house and shop and a 
newly equipped engine room. Among 
other labor-saving devices in the tipple 
is a Phillips patent automatic dump. An 
innovation for this district is to be intro- 
duced at the Nellie operation in the form 
of a gas-driven locomotive for hauling 
coal in the mine. The company has 
contracted with the Milwaukee Locomo- 
tive Manufacturing Co. for one of these 
locomotives which from present appear- 
ances are going to become a popular 
form of mechanical haulage. The Grove 
City Machine & Supply Co. furnished the 
boilers, engines and other machinery. 


For some time the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. has made a practice of issu- 
ing bulletins covering in detail the rat- 
ings and capacities, indicated uses and 
actual application of its flexible roller 
bearings. Separate issues cover the dif- 
ferent types such as the Long series for 
machine tools and similar work, and the 
Short series for shafting boxes and for 
special work in cars used in the trans- 
portation of passengers, freight and mine 
products. Forms for the entry of ques- 
tions or specifications are also provided 
and with the carefully arranged tables in 
the bulletins make it easy to procure the 
proper bearing for the particular pur- 
pose. These bulletins are at the call of 
anyone interested and form a collection 
of special information worthy of a place 
in any engineering office. 
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General Review 


With a few exceptions, the general 
trend of the market during the past week 
has been backward. Indications that 
such would be the case were evident last 
week and the continued mild weather 
has brought the realization. This applies 
more particularly to domestic, steam and 
slack continuing strong. 

On the Atlantic Coast, a perceptible 
falling off in trade, especially in anthra- 
cite, has given the dealers a welcome op- 
portunity to catch up. This is partic- 
ularly so in the retail trade, the effects 
of the weather not yet being felt by the 
wholesalers. Coastwise movements are 
much better and prices are variously re 
ported as the same or lower, with the 
exception of slack, the demand for which 
is heavy. 

Loading at lake ports, for storage over 
winter, still continues in Ohio and some 
shipments are being made without insur- 
ance. The weather has been mild and 
the condition of the retail trade is not 
satisfactory, although prices are steady. 
There appears to be a large over-produc- 
tion for which the strike scare or con- 
tinued low temperatures are the only ap- 
parent remedy. 

At Chicago and throughout the Middle 
West the weather and a large car sup- 
ply has weakened the market appreciably. 
Prices are unusually low and trade is re- 
ported the worst for several months. As 
compared with previous seasons the mar- 
ket is said to be in the poorest condition 
for a number of years. 

In the extreme West trade is reported 
active with prices firm and supplies good. 








Boston, Mass. 


The mild weather last week somewhat 
relieved the tension. The movement of 
tonnage is better, but rates are still at 
the high point reached a fortnight or so 
ago, and recovery from the shortage of 
bottoms is sure to be slow. Prices are 
practically unchanged, $2.60 still being 
the firm figure, f.o.b., for Pocahontas and 
New River, and around $4 continues to 
be the price on cars, Boston, for the 
same grades. 

Georges Creek shipments are coming 
through with noticeable regularity, and 
the shippers of that variety are about the 
only ones in shape to sell spot cargoes. 
Their contract obligations are evidently 
well in hand, and there is not likely to 
be much shortage in that quarter. 


Pennsylvania bituminous coals are cut- 
ting very little figure now. With the ad- 
vanced freight rate from Philadelphia, 
the urgent request for anthracite and 
the shortage of barges, almost nothing is 
heard of any call for hatch-load ship- 
ment. It has sloped off considerably. 

The anthracite market is still way be- 
hind on shipments. Orders filed five and 
six weeks ago are in some cases unfilled, 
egg and broken being the only sizes in 
supply, while the call is almost exclu- 
sively for stove, chestnut and pea. The 
falling off in retail trade for a few days 
will give the dealers breathing space. 

Marine freights are still quoted on the 
basis of $1.20@1.25 for large vessels, 
Hampton Roads to Boston. 


New York 


Additional improvement is noted in the 
bituminous market at New York. Con- 
tract demand is steady and in many in- 
stances shippers, especially those pro- 
ducing the fancy grades, are having all 
they can do to take care of regular busi- 
ness. Some new business is coming into 
the market and even the low-grade steam 
coals are now finding a better demand. 

The snow storm early last week had 
an effect on railroad transportation, and 
at the New York piers winter conditions 
are beginning to prevail. The yards have 
been congested with heavy accumula- 
tions, and there has been more or less 
delay in loading. The general embargo 
that was placed on the South Amboy 
piers last week, to relieve congestion 
there, has been removed and shipments 
again resumed. Some of the shippers to 
this pier who had ready disposition for 
their stocks at the piers, and who were 
not responsible for any of the accumula- 
tion, now find themselves short of coal 
pending the arrival of shipments made 
since the resumption. 

The weather has been a little more 
favorable this week for the movement of 
tows on the Sound, but marine freight 
rates are still firm and boats for the East- 
ern trade extremely scarce. Harbor 
boats are also short and the congestion 
and delay at the piers makes the short- 
age more pronounced. 

Notwithstanding the steady condition 
of the demand, prices at which steam 
coals are being offered, f.o.b. New York, 
have shown but little tendency to advance 
although they are somewhat firmer. Quo- 
tations range about the same as pre- 
viously reported. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The present week started in with 
unusually mild weather, and as a conse- 
quence there has been a perceptible fall- 
ing off in the demand for retail coal. Egg 
is particularly slow in movement, while 
stove, chestnut and pea are fairly active, 
but the dealers declare it will require 
some good, cold weather to create an 
active market. However, the weather 
man has promised some colder weather, 
which should act as a spur to promote a 
better feeling in the anthracite trade. 

The excitement incidental to the pro- 
posed advance in prices has disappeared, 
and the public have resigned themselves 
to pay whatever prices the coal dealer 
may ask. It is not believed, however, 
that many of the dealers are realizing the 
new prices. As one dealer sets forth in 
his advertisement: “Old prices for cash 
or, GasOl D book accounts »2oc. 5 ad- 
ditional.” With the trade as stagnant as 
at present, they are probably willing to 
accept the old prices, cash or credit. 

The wholesale market still enjoys its 
season of prosperity, the condition of the 
retail market not as yet having reached 
the producer. The tidewater business is 
splendid, although this applies more par- 
ticularly to orders already accepted than 
on new business being received. 

A prominent feature of the market is 
the call for vessels for Southern ship- 
ment, of which there does not seem to be 
a large supply. Freights are quoted any- 
where from $1.25 to $1.59, where 90c. 
to $1.25 was the case a month or six 
weeks ago. This is getting to be quite 
serious, aS many inquiries are coming 
from the South, indicating a possible 
shortage in anthracite. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Domestic demand contin- 
ues good, and manufacturing is fair, with 
a good demand for slack, which continues 
to stiffen. Some of the mines which en- 
gaged largely in the lake trade accumu- 
lated large piles of slack in the summer, 
and this product has prevented an ad- 
vance in slack to the full schedule price, 
which is assumed to be 75c. We quote 
prices unchanged, except slack, which is 
10c. higher: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, 
$1.05@ 1.10; 34-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%-in., 
$1.25@ 1.30; slack 65@75c.; all prices 
per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—An _ interesting 
feature in the market is an advance of 
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10c. a ton in prompt furnace coke, to a 
minimum of $1.60, after the market had 
held at $1.50 for many weeks. An ad- 
vance usually occurs about this time in 
prompt furnace, owing to furnaces call- 
ing for extra coke to guard against inter- 
ruptions in shipments, both through 
weather conditions affecting the railroad 
movement and the holiday season at the 
ovens reducing production. 

For a long time there has been 
a very limited supply of prompt 
on the market, production being 
closely adjusted to shipments on 
tracts, and it only required a slight extra 
demand to send prices upward. Last 
week we noted sales at both $1.50 and 
$1.55, and since then additional sales 
have been made at that price, while late 
last week sales of 50 to 75 cars were 
made at $1.60. Several contracts are 
understood to have been practically 
closed for next year since those reported 
a week ago, but details are not divulged. 

The contract market is stiffer, nearly 
all the coke available at prices quoted be- 
ing closed. As there is little more to be 
covered, the market is not quotably 
changed, and we repeat last week’s quo- 
tations, except for the advance in spot 
furnace: Spot furnace, $1.60@1.65; con- 
tract furnace, first half, $1.60@1.65; 
year 1912, $1.65@ 1.75; prompt foundry, 
$1.80@ 1.90; contract foundry, $2@2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Dec. 2 at 315,- 
931 tons, a decrease of 15,000 tons, and 
shipments at 3551 cars to Pittsburg, 4969 
cars to points west and 932 cars to points 
east, a total of 9452 cars, which is a de- 
crease of 169. 
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coke 
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Baltimore, Md. 


There was no noticeable change in the 
Baltimore market during the past week, 
and the trade here is apparently marking 
time. One of the largest operating com- 
panies in Baltimore reported an increase 
in inquiries, and slightly heavier spot 
orders, but this improvement does not 
apply to the market as a whole. A ma- 
jority of operators state that conditions 
are in about the same shape as during the 
week previous. Some little disappoint- 
ment was expressed over the failure of 
the numerous inquiries, reported last 
week, to develop into actual business. 
Some did, but they were not sufficient to 
materially affect conditions. 

Most of the coal moved out of this 
market during the week just ended was 
delivered under existing contracts. Spot 
business, for the most part, was entirely 
absent. The operators delivering under 
contract are confronted with higher ves- 
sel rates, which, if continued for any 
length of time, will prove rather serious. 

The low grades of coal are being 
quoted at 75c. and 80c. per ton, while the 
better grades can be purchased around 
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$1.10 and $1.25 per ton. Big Vein, 
Georges Creek coal, is quoted at $1.60 
per ton. 

From the latest reports received, car 
movements on all the railroads, moving 
coal shipped by Baltimore companies, 
were good during the week. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The general trade in coal was becom- 
ing good, with anthracite mostly rushing, 
when the weather turned warm and the 
market suffered severely. While the de- 
mand for anthracite is most affected by 
the weather, there is a decided falling off 
in bituminous. 

But for the steady improvement. of 
slack, which has not been entirely sus- 
pended by the warm spell, the handlers 
of bituminous would be in despair. Some 
of them are even now inclined to say that 
there is little encouragement offered on 
the part of the consumer and it may be 
as well to let matters take their own 
course till cold, or at least seasonable, 
weather returns. 

The worst of it is there are reports of 
large offers at cut prices. One jobber 
states he was offered a lot of coal at such 
low prices that he felt obliged to take 
ten cars or go out of the business. 

There is, otherwise, a better tone to 
the bituminous trade, if only on the re- 
port that pig iron is selling more actively 
than through the summer. Business men 
claim not to see why this is so, but if it 
continues there will soon be much less 
complaint of slow trade all along the line, 
for, of course, iron controls the situation. 

The close of the lake trade has been 
quite reluctant on the part of all ship- 
pers. October and November’ were 
stormy and there has been much less 
business done by water than was planned, 
even though the weather has not been so 
cold as usual. The arrival of December 
found all branches of the lake trade away 
behind the estimates. 

Bituminous prices remain at $2.50 for 
Pittsburg three-quarters, $2.40 for mine- 





run and $2 for slack, freight included, . 


with Allegheny Valley about 20c. lower. 
Coke is a trifle firmer at $4.25 for Con- 
nellsville and $3.50 for stock, including 
freight. The anthracite trade has dropped 
off very decidedly since the warm 
weather set in, but the shippers were 
generally supplied with orders enough to 


keep them busy. 





Cleveland, Ohio 


A number of boats have been loaded 
in the past week for lake coal to be held 
over during the winter, and in conse- 
quence, slack has been plentiful with 
prices firm. 

The domestic trade, owing to the mild 
weather in the past ten days, has not 
been as good as the week previous, and 
no change has taken place in the steam- 
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trade condition. Taking all in considera- 
tion, the coal business in Cleveland is 
anything but satisfactory, excepting in 
slack coal, which seems to be in abund- 
ance and prices held firm. 

There is a general impression among 
the coal men that things will improve 
aften=)Jianeet. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Warmer weather and the approach of 
the holiday season has had the effect of 
quieting the coal trade in Ohio fields 
during the past week. Prices have not 
suffered in the least and the consensus of 
opinion is that the lull is only temporary 
and that trade will improve after the first 
of the year. 

One of the best features of the market 
is the tendency on the part of some of 
the railroad systems and larger manufac- 
turing establishments to store in antid¢i- 
pation of a suspension at the expiration 
of the present wage agreement between 
the operators and miners, Apr. 1. 

Prices have ruled firm during the past 
week, despite ‘the unfavorable weather 
conditions. The steam grades are firm 
and the requisitions of larger users are 
about the same as usual. There is more 
strength shown in the fine-coal market, 
owing to the fact that the lake trade is 
a thing of the past. 

Operations in Ohio fields have been 
quite active during the week, in spite of 
the weather conditions. In the Hocking 
Valley the outpyf is estimated at 85 per 
cent. of the capacity and the same per- 
centage maintains in the Jackson, Cam- 
bridge, Pomeroy Bend and Crooksville 
fields. In eastern Ohio the output was 
not quite so large, but still was satis- 
factory. ; 

Retail trade has been a little slow, ow- 
ing to the higher temperatures and the 
bad roads in the rural sections of the 
state. Then, again, the larger consumers 
have stocked up for the winter and sec- 
ond orders will not be the rule for some 
time. There is little or no trouble from 
a car shortage, and operators and jobbers 
are able to keep well up on orders. The 
closing of the lake season released a 
large number of cars, which are now used 
in the domestic trade. Deliveries in retail 
trade have been interfered with by the 
icy streets and the mud. Prices are firm 
at the figures prevailing for some time, 
which are as follows: 








Fancy grades of domestic lump. ..$1.75@2.30 
Domestic Iump in the Hocking ir 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


The demand for domestic fuel has 
fallen off because there have been sev- 
eral days of unseasonably warm weather. 
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The demand for steam fuel is about the 
same, with a slight increase noted in fine 
coal. This is encouraging and most fortu- 
nate as it gives this market an opportunity 
to get back to something like its former 
firmness. For several months it has been 
sagging and there has constantly been a 
large amount of coal on track on con- 
signment. A part of this has been sent 
to northern markets, which are demand- 
ing an unusual amount of that fuel. 

The lump demand has been good for 
several weeks but the first touch of con- 
tinued warm weather resulted in every 
office receiving wire requests to hold back 
shipments. Nothing but weather can have 
any effect upon the market before the 
first of the year—excepting, of course, a 
complete tie-up of cars, 

The question of new labor contracts 
is one that is causing discussion and 
much serious thought. Both sides are 
firm in their stand that neither can give 
anything more and each believes that the 
other must yield. 





Charleston, W. Va. 


It cannot be said that present condi- 
tions are favorable to the operators, but 
there will be some relief after the first 
of the year. Prices in some districts 
where competition is keen are so low 
that it is only a question of time when 
the mines will have to cease operation if 
they desire to make ends meet. The 
conditions are more serious in the Kana- 
wha territory than in any other. There 
run-of-mine gas is bringing 73c.; splint 
run-of-mine, 85c., and lump from $1.05 
to $1.25. In competition with the Kana- 
wha field is the Kentucky district, as 
well as Ohio and Tennessee. 

Conditions in the New River district 
and the Pocahontas are not so bad. In 
the former, run-of-mine is bringing $1.10 
and egg and lump from $2.25 to $2.50. 
The price of tidewater at the mines is 
$1.10 gross, but there is a strong belief 
that this will be increased to $1.20 after 
the first of the year. There is a proba- 
bility that Kanawha district coal will also 
receive a little increase—a thing that is 
absolutely necessary if operations are 
to continue. It is freely admitted that 
coal cannot be mined for 73c. a ton. 

The output for the last half of the 
present calendar year will probably be 
almost double that of the first, showing 
that production has been good during the 
last five months. The indications are that 
the output for the state during the fiscal 
year ending next July will show an in- 
crease of a million or more tons above 
that for the same period last year, when 
the production was about 60,500,000 tons. 








Louisville, Ky. 

The coal situation in Louisville remains 
much the same as last week, with plenty 
of river coal, due to a good boating stage, 
and the Kentucky product being shipped 
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in, in quantities sufficient to supply all 
demands. In fact, the operators are not 
selling as readily as they would like. 
This may be due to the weather condi- 
tions, a decided rise in temperature ma- 
terially affecting the demand. 

The prices for Pittsburg, Jellico, Mil- 
ler’s Creek and other leaders have 
fluctuated but little in the past two weeks. 
The chances are there will be little 
change before March, when -+the quota- 
tions will fall materially. At the offices 
of the wholesalers here the statement is 
made that the falling off in demand by 
the consumers is having a natural effect 
on the shipments from the mines. The 
dealers, both wholesalers and retailers, 
agree that business now, as compared 
with this season last year, shows a fall- 
ing off. 

Olive Hill lump is being quoted at re- 
tail at $4; Pittsburg at $3.50@3.75 for 
lump, and $3.25 for nut; Jellico at $3.60; 
Kentucky lump at $3.25; Straight Creek 
at $3.75; St. Bernard at $3.25; Pocahon- 
tas lump at $4.75, and Gem at $3. 





Nashville, Tenn. 

A week of warm weather has hurt the 
coal market in this field as it always 
does, and has not helped to maintain the 
price of $1.50 on lump coal which the 
operators are trying to get from now on. 

There has been little life to our market 
in the west Kentucky field during this 
season. Prices have not been satisfact- 
ory, and though most of the operators 
have been fairly busy during the few 
cool spells which only lasted for a day 
or two, the warm weather finds most of 
them witnout business. 

It is a recognized fact, and has been 
for sometime, that there is a vast over 
production of coal in the west Kentucky 
field on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
for the markets which this coal can enter. 

Prices on screenings and steam coal 
have not advanced and business is quite 
dull in that line. The prices which are 
supposed to prevail at present are as 
follows per ton: \ 


TLE eRe eee esccis 6 ereiaie,¢ 668 OO 
INUIT: (Sis. 5 ere sale. die oe wiles) didis wis 1.10 
WETRG-TULT ow prataleckis es) 00 a°6 oleae oe 1.00 
NCRESHINGAY arc cic s's.c s ee4 eo. n.0eee 0.385 


These are the prices which the oper- 
ators are endeavoring to maintain, but 
unfortunately they are having a hard 
time in doing so. 


Indianapolis 

There is little doubt but this has been 
the poorest season the Indiana coal fields 
have seen for several years, and both the 
operators and the miners are affected by 
the lack of steady work in the mines. No 
reason can be assigned except that fac- 
tories are not demanding as much coal as 
usual and the weather conditions have 
been adverse for an active domestic con- 
sumption. 

A prominent block-coal operator in the 
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Clay County field said that at this time 


.last year he was forty cars behind in his 


orders and did not catch up until the 
first of January, when the bottom dropped 
out of the market and the demand has 
not since been reéstablished. At this time 
of the year, the operators say, the de- 
mand should be twice or three times 
what it is now. 


Chicago 

Warmer weather has had a weakening 
influence on prices in the Chicago coal 
market. The close of navigation and an 
increase in the car supply also have been 
factors in lessening the strong upward 
trend heretofore prevailing. 

Some of the large dealers in smoke- 
less are selling it at $1 flat, although 
$1.10 is being obtained in many cases. 
Smokeless lump and egg, as a rule, com- 
mand $2, the $2.25 price prevailing only 
in a few instances. The market for screen- 
ings remains practically unchanged. There 
has been an increase in the car supply 
for handling anthracite shipments, but a 
decrease in the volume of buying has 
been noticeable. There is a good demand 
for coke and prices on the spot market 
remain firm. 

Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, $4.50@4.65; Wise County, 
$4.50@4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, 
$4.95; byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas- 
house, $4.85. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as 
follows: 


Sullivan County: 


ICICEW NID, chiara os cins 5 Setar See LO@ax0D 
DYosaate spate Tibia lore peernel ey ee ae 2.50@2.60 
EER NS Pe ee aE 2.30@2.40 
PSCTCCIMIME SG helt weed honst a. chet tte tn SP ate 1.47@1.52 
5 l 
Springfield: 
Steam lump........ she ests STA $1.97@2.02 
DOMESTIC LOAD res st dees elon 2.27 @2.47 
PLIGHT, .cetievehey chs: Aver tec eeyd . 1.82@1.87 
SSCLOQILIES.. eter eeiere oi, ccc of 1.42@1.52 
Clinton: 
SU CATA UMAT . oyere «c.t0hs tae oye 8 . $2.00@2.10 
Domest Mam sis uc ears baie acs 2.17@2.37 
BL In) Ger enna iu ticieiid peas teense ae 1.82@2.02 
SCTCORIT Cremer etre, aera noe ier 1.42@1.52 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Mini @abUltine are reeecie mnie etisi vec ke ce $3.15 
ABD bash own: yov0l Cal <2 Re a eee Ay Sem 4.30 


Muinneapolis—St. Paul 


The mild weather of the past two weeks 
has begun to tell on the wholesale trade 
and the demand has been less this week 


_than at any time during the last three or 


four months. If the weather continues 
mild for another week it is doubtful if 
business will be good for the balance of 
the month, as most dealers in the coun- 
try have plenty of coal on hand and in 
transit. 

Car supply at the docks is good at. 
present. Prices -are stationary on all 
grades of dock coal except screenings, 
which still sell in the Twin Cities at less 
than circular. Most of the Illinois opera- 
tions are holding out for their price on 
all-rail. coal. Harrisburg and Franklin 
coals seem to have weakened a little. 
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The large volume of dock trade fell off 
when the duty was replaced on American 
Coal Deco: 

A comparatively new market has 
been made at the head of the lakes 
for anthracite dust. The zinc mines 
in southwestern Wisconsin have been 
buying all they can get, and a 
special rate has been recently made 
from the docks to this point. Formerly 
this was hard to dispose of at 15c. per 
ton. It is used for smelting zinc ore, and 
when mixed with the ore it has the effect 
of cleaning out foreign substances. These 
zinc companies have taken all the dust 
Chicago could furnish at a good price, 
and have made a proposition to Eastern 
anthracite shippers to take all they can 
furnish from Erie loading ports. 








St: Lows, vice 


Trade is worse, if anything, and has 
been since the latter part of last week, 
when prices on all grades simply went 
to pieces. Perhaps the market has re- 
covered some from the demoralization it 
experienced Monday, when Standard went 
down to 90c. for 2-in. lump and $1 for 6- 
in.; all other coals followed in propor- 
tion. 

A careful canvass of the steam plants 
in St. Louis shows supplies are small, 
and the retail companies are not stocking 
any beyond that they have contracted for 
and must take from the operators. This 
same situation applies to country trade, 
which means there will be a hand-to- 
mouth business until after the first of 
the year. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Franklin County: 


6-in. Jump 3 2k te ote eee ne DOG. 60 
OX6-1m, Gee ie ep enn matics coon 1.50@1.60 
NO. 2 Nuts oe eee eee es 1.35@1.45 
NO} 2 Tbe ao eee even <staie eeeietwe 4 1.20@1.25 
NOs SR DUE. cates te ee I once 1.10@1.15 
ZA SCTESMINLS cs cicyeasee & Guede te 0.65@0.70 
Carterville: 
6-in lum pie eee eee $1.385@1.45 
3x6-in. Clean... ae ater 1.35@1.45 
Now nia cee arent ee ee 1.20@1.30 
INO. 2) DURE sake te eek eee 1.00@1.10 
No. 3 nut... ... SE DS erect tnt 0.90@1.00 
2-10. SCTEGRINES atria keen ae 0.60@0.65 
Mine-run . et py eee pM cee Co 1.00@1.05 
No luwasheds ey ees een 1,.50@1.60 
No. 2 washed..... ee Ny Beceee 1.20@1.30 
NO. 3 ‘WaSheda <pertia: sete. tice ioe 1.15@1.25 
Noo. Washed sori) thee: 0.90@1.00 
N.0;,.5: WESHed. © cet oe eee ee 0.50@0.60 
Standard: 
6-ins lunip ae ae eee eee $0.95@1.05 
2-in; LUMP Sa, oe oe eee 0.90@0.95 
Sx6-in. C22 Fi bee ee 0.80@0.85 
NO.. LeU. Sei te eee oe oe 0.70@0.75 
NO22 UL. ee ee 2 eee ene OL OOO). 65 
Screenings) secon. ieee cee eee 0.30@0.35 
Mt. Olive: 
G-in imp eran sedteiee, del. ey cae $1.35 
3-il., UM pe ae eee ade cree 1.25 
SX6-I0. CLo) aeons eee eee 1.00 
No.1) Mithe eee ees Pee eee $0 .85@0.90 
NOs 2snUts c.g niche ae ee 0.75@0.80 
Hin. SCI CN IN Os eee peer nee ie eee 0.35@0.40 


The higher-grade coals from the inner 
district, such as the Trenton, and others, 
are holding good at $2, but the demand 


is falling off. There is very little coal ° 


moving in from the Springfield district 
and this also applies to the Saline County 
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and Gallatin County fields as well. Big 
Muddy coal is still firm at $2.25 for 6-in. 
lump and $2 for 2-in. There has been 
a falling off in the demand for anthracite, 
and the size that is in greatest demand 
now is chestnut, at the current circular. 
There is a good demand for coke, both 
gas-house and byproduct at ‘the same 
prices as have existed for the past three 
weeks. 


Spokane, Wash. 


The general conditions are favorable 
and at present, the supply seems to be 
almost greater than the demand, one 
company having said that they have 
enough coal on hand to supply the en- 
tire city for a week or ten days with- 
out effort. The mines in British Colum- 
bia have recently commenced shipping to 
this territory. The stocks are becoming 
rather low but shipments are good and 
supplies no doubt will be adequate. 

A comparative statement of wholesale 
and retail prices for the months of No- 
vember and December is as follows, in 
short tons: 








DECEMBER NOVEMBER 
Whole- Whole- 

Grade sale Retail sale Retail 
Rock Springs .| $7.20 | $9.00 | $7.20 | $9.00 
Owl Creek.... 4320 9.00 Fer ze 9.00 
Kirby... see (ery) 9.00 te 20 9.00 
Carney eet 0.70 8.50 6.70 8.50 
Bearcreek... . 6.38 8.25 6.35 8.25 
Roslyn steam.| 5.25 6.25 5125 6.25 
Canadian 

steamitiirs.- 525 6.25 Oe: 6.25 
San Francisco 


Owing to the fall in temperature dur- 
ing the past two weeks, there has been a 
brisk demand in the retail trade. Cool 
nights and mornings make the use of coal 
a necessity. 

An arrival of British Columbia, Wel- 
lington coal, due here this week, will 
come to a market bare of that grade, none 
having arrived since Nov. 2. 

The arrivals of Australian coal total 
14,293 tons, a quantity equal to all pres- 
ent demands, and the quality making an 
acceptable temporary substitute for Wel- 
lington. 

Other arrivals are 5670 tons steam 
coal from Comox, British Columbia, 6000 
tons from Norfolk for the U. S. Navy and 
3534 tons domestic from Puget Sound. 

The state is now being visited with 
welcome rains which will give additional 
impetus to the trade. The wholesale 
prices, ex-bunker or at ship’s side, are 
as follows per short ton: 


Wellington, “clean. ta anis etoiess Geese. ciao DEL OU 
Wellington sayerigernc.4.c cess emia. 7.50 
Australian, CLERTI rere itev eter cones, gus cteuete Tee 8.00 
Australians [ay ere tema tat ten eta errs T.50 
Puget Sound, GICAINS . Weeleta seein e ante Bits Mg 50 


Puget Sound, steam......... B5.00 and 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite 1 
Colorado anthracite 
New Mexico anthracite............... 18.50 
Anthracite briquets ( 
Cumberland, smithing 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, clean 

(for domestie use only).... $9. 00 and 8.00 
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Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
ANTHRACITE 


Anthracite shipments for the first 11 
months of the present year, as compared 
with the same period last year, were as 
follows, in long tons: 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 





Companies 1910 1911 
Philadelphia & poe eet 12,027,031 
Lehigh Valley. . 10,144,602 11,493,295 
Jersey Central. 7,673,016 8,397,839 
Delaware, Lack. & West. 8,736,977 9,042,372 
Delaware & Hudson. 5,974,285 6,613,809 
Pennsylvanian! Js eee 5,549,340 5,893,930 

TIGoee. . dale SES GOR Als 6,884,945 8,078,086 
N. Y., Ontario & West 2,529,740 2, "292° "510 
TGtal. ...2ek ese 58,674,208 63,838,872 


LAKE SHIPMENTS FROM TOLEDO 


Total shipments from the Hocking 
Valley docks for the season which is 
now closed amounted to 2,419,640 tons. 
During the season of 1910 shipments 
were 2,077,614 tons while for 1909 they 
were 1,273,921 tons. 


LAKE TRADE 


Comparative statement of coal passing 
through the Sault canals up to Nov. 1 
for the years 1910 and 1911 is as fol- 
lows in short tons: 





1910 1911 
ATignraCit@acs ce darn cei 1,411,345 1,769,567 
Bitminousse see sce 10,549,041 11,894,878 
hotel Anse ap <1 Sco ls es ae 11,960,386 13,664,445 








Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Nearly all sellers are well booked for 
December, and the market is firm. Good 
second admiralties are relatively the 
strongest feature. Best smalls are in 
better demand and quotations are stiffen- 
ing. 

Approximate quotations are as follows: 


Best: Welsh steam. coal. 2.) tee ee eg) 
SECONAS... 6 ai:0-- dis soters ie cut os cee ie ete 4.02 
Thirds... 3.3 2a he V2 Cee eee 335 fh 
Best dry coals....acce bose 3.96 
Best Monmouthshire. 9. 4)... eeeeee 3.69 
Seconds .. .. ces 2 ke Be ee eee 3.48 
Best Cardiff small steam coal............ 2.16 
Seconds:...5,5 PS. Va Pe eee 1,92 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b., Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b., Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 2% per 
cent. discount. 


FRANCE 


Comparative statement of production, 
first 6 months of this year as compared 
with the same period last year is as fol- 
lows, in metric tons: 








1910 1911 
Goal. .Jck Meestlenme eee 18,611,086 19,153,543 
Lignite 343,247 363,256 
Total scatcss ace tt 18,954,333 19,516,799 
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“Link-Belt” Coal Washeries 


“The Successful Washeries” 


The illustration shows the general view of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co.’s 
Washery at Greensburg, Pa. Capacity, 1000 tons a day. 


HE object of “Washing” is to remove the im- 
purities, slate, sulphur (which is usually in 
the form of iron pyrites), and fine clay, 

which render coal unsuitable for fuel or coking. 
Our long experience qualifies us to design and con- 
struct washeries for the treatment of coals, based 
on analyses and washing rests, conducted by our 
Engineering Department. 


We are pioneers in this industry, and have designed 
and built the most successful plants in this country. 


Our facilities cover steel, concrete and wood 
structures. 


Feeding coal to Washery Jigs 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No 111. 


We Design and Build 


machinery of every description for the efficient handling of coal at the 
mine. May we outline a plan tor the economical handling of your coal? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 691 Ellicott Square Seattle, 439 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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HE Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., of Chicago Heights, Il1L., 

tried the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner and removed 739 

Ibs. of scale from one boiler. They kept the cleaner, 
because ‘‘From the first 1t plainly demonstrated that the boiler 
compounds do not keep the scale from forming upon the tubes, 
nor do they remove scale when same has formed.”’ 


rrerarvanoeeciomn asics Would You Not Appreciate 
The Same Results In Your 
Mine, Mr. Superintendent ? 


jg) AGERE cA AAA A 8 
yn — Een 
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The Dean removing scale from baht ote of a return 
tubular boiler. 





Trial Offer and 


Guarantee 


We send the Dean Boiler 
Tube Cleaner for free trial 
on one boiler. The Mine 
Superintendent can see how 
it operates and prove to his 
own satisfaction that it re- 
moves all scale. We sell the 
Dean under a guarantee that 
it will pay for itself within 
six months or we will refund 
money. Why not send today 
and see if your boilers are clean 
or pretty clean? 


In the coal mine as in any other industrial establishment, scale on 
the boiler tubes means lessened efficiency, greater expense, and 
eventually more shut-downs. 

Are you fighting scale formation in your mine boiler plant? And if 
you are, are you sure that the method you use is keeping the boilers 
free from all scale? 

You can make sure without expense to yourself The Dean will be 
sent on trial and will probably open your eyes to conditions which 
you had not even suspected. Why not try 1t? 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 


335 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Can crush more coal with less power 
and lower cost of maintenance than any 
other crusher on the market. Product is 
always uniform. 


—_ ain) The remarkable success obtained by Williams 
ee] | Patent Hinged Hammer Coal Crushers is mainly 
Zea NEW STYL : 1 é due to the strong construction and the design which 
: makes every part adjustable to itself, adjust: ible to 

every other part, and adjustable to wear. 








Hammers adjustable to Breaker Plates and 
WK : ~ : ~~ 
ae Cage. Breaker Plates adjustable to Hammers. 
S . : Sectional Cages adjustable to Hammers, also adjust- 
able fine or coarse. 


By these features grinding diameter is main- 
tained, product is kept uniform, life of grinding 
parts is prolonged, cost of maintenance is lessened, 
and horsepower per ton crushed is decreased. 


Adjustable Cages, Automatic Dumping Cage 


and other specially valuable features. Write today 
The New Style Drop Bottom Cage for Catalog 5 with full particulars. 


The breaker plates, hopper bottom, and cage all slide into one large, radial, 
independent frame (see illustration). This frame is hinged on heavy pivots at Manufactured and licensed under 87 separate and 
the front of machine nearthe top of hopper. Cage is held in working position distinct Patents. More than 2000 in daily use. 
by heavy chains at the back of machine which wind around special wheels to 


which are fastened on the outside of the machine, spur wheels, hand wheels, e - 

ratchet wheels, and a pawl for holding cage in working position. T he Wi l l 1ams P at e C rus h er 
To drop or lower cage when iron gets into machine, the operator simply and Pulverizer Co. 

releases pawl, and the cage drops of its own weight, discharging foreign material 

as well as partially crushed material into hopper below. Old Colony Building S Chicago 
To adjustcage up to hammers when worn, the ‘operator releases the pawl, 


turns hand wheel slightly, and the chain winds around special wheel and slowly 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
raises cage toward hammers, until it has reached its proper position. Factory : 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 
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It’s An Accident The First Time 
After That It’s Negligence 


Coat AGE has an editor on the ground immediately after each mine disaster and in the follow- 
ing issue gives complete analy sis of the possible cause of the explosion. Similar catastrophes 
are occasioned by someone’s not knowing the means of prevention. Your name on COAL AGE 
subscription list may result in saving ‘hundreds of lives. Send in your subscription now. 


U. Si and ripe ag *¢ 
Canada 
Norelgnti a. 5 


505 Pearl Street 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION f 
RATES 


New York 


Coal Age 


100,000 Watch Screws In A Thimble 


The Patent Office at Washington contains specifications for a machine that will transform a 

piece of iron into watch screws so small that a hundred thousand may be put into an ordinary 

thimble. {| These screws are used in thin model watches. | Other statistics show that five 
million factory employees now turn out products which would require at least a hundred million 
workers under former conditions. {| This means that modern inventions make it possible to do 
twenty times more work per man in a given time. And this at lower production costs. This is 
food for thought and contains a message of vital interest to you. | Mine Owners and Coke Manu- 
facturers are ready to adopt modern methods and money-saving equipment. 


Coal Age Opens The Buyer’s Door. 


4] Advertisements in Coal Age are read by men responsible for results 
in the mining industry. | If your equipment can accomplish more work 
in less time or effect savings in methods, you are holding down your sales 
records by not advertising in Coal Age. 4] Coal Age reaches the man on 
the job 52 times a year when he is receptive. § Plan and cost 
of advertising cheerfully submitted. 


Coal Age, 505 Pearl Street, New York 





Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke Manufacture 





Volume 1, No. 11. 4 Ten Cents per copy. 
Issued Every Saturday. NEW YORK, DECEMBER 23, 1911 U.S. and Mexico, $3 per year. 
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It’s the tonnage delivered at the tipple 
that means profit. 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


will deliver a greater tonnage at a lower 
cost than obtained by any other method 
of mine haulage. Per ton-mile they 
cost least to operate, least to maintain. 


Make us prove it. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


December 23, 1911 
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Supposing two huge boulders were balanced on 
the side of a steep hill directly above your mine tipple. 
Imagine, for illustration, you pass that way and per- 
ceive how delicate is the balance of the rocks, and 
how near-they are to crashing down on your mine 
buildings. Let’s assume that on investigation you 
find a jarring force is acting at frequent intervals to 
displace these boulders, and that the smaller rock is 
about to be precipitated against the greater mass 
below. M4 Sa 


~ 


Would you hurry to your aie and, mith warning 
finger raised, say to your subordinates, “Hush! Hush! 
I’ve discovered we are in imminent danger from great 
boulders that are being dislodged by a powerful dis- 
turbing force. Stand pat! Don’t move! The catas- 
trophe might be averted, but the ; 
expense is too great. Similar 
dangerous rocks threaten the plants. 
of our competitors, and if disaster 
strikes, we will fare no worse than 
they’’? 


Many coal operators (fortunately ~ 
not all) are following that plan to- 
day. They realize the seriousness of 


S&S WEAR 
tag wl mis 


the situation, 
but hope for 
immunity 
they have not 

striven to secure. The des- 

tructive force, mine explo- 
sions, continues to shake the upper rock, public opinion, 
and before long it will be torn from its base, crash into 
the greater boulder, impossible mine laws, and the com- 
bined mass will bury coal operators and their financial 
investments so deep, even their miners won’t be able 
to dig them out. 


We all know there has been an advance in technical 
knowledge in recent years, but how can we say our 
mines are safe when actual count today shows that 
disasters are just as frequent and no less serious. 
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Unless care is exercised, legislation forced by public 
opinion and enacted by people who are *gnorant on 
the subject of coal mining, will prove a greater burden 
than the industry can bear. 


The operation of a mine includes the assumption 
of obligations to employees and the public, that are 
not settled by handing out pay envelopes each fort- 
night. Efforts are already being made in several 
states to fix definitely the responsibility of mine owners, 


and. if fair and sensible com- 
pensation laws are to. be passed, 
rather than liability acts that 
carry financial ruin whenever 
applied, the coal operators 
must form a united front and 
. advance with honesty and 
frankness to meet the situation. 


The solution of our urgent problems is 
plain to all and entails the addition of a 
small charge to the present cost of mining. One-half 
cent per ton will more than care for employees’ com- 
pensation, and another cent or two will largely elimi- 
nate the dangers that still prevail. 


Each state will have to take care of its own opera- 
tions, and if the larger producers lead the way, the 
less important coal states will have to follow or show 
cause in the court of public opinion. ‘The advantage 
gained by delay will be short-lived and the profits 
inadequate. In the end, if the industry can’t stand the 
additional costs, the consumer will have to do so, and 
he’ll not complain if the situation is made clear to him. 


The coal industry is in the fortunate position of 
having everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
laying its cards on the table face up, The man who 
doesn’t try to get from under before the rocks fall, isn’t 
worth digging for after the avalanche. 


LIBRARY-CHEMISTRY 
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Taylor Breaker near Scranton, Penn. 


A re=nforced-concrete breaker, equipped 
throughout with electrically driven ma- 
chinery, has recently been erected at 
Taylor, Penn., about three miles south- 
west of Scranton, by the coal-mining de- 
partment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co. A view of this struc- 
ture, which is really a breaker and wash- 
ery combined, is given on the front cover 
of this issue. The building is quite fin- 
ished and completely equipped, but con- 
nection has not been made with the mines, 
pending the abandonment and removal of 
the present plant, and the breaker is 
therefore not yet in operation. 

The new plant will be served by two 
openings, one a shaft located several 


By M. A. Walker 


The new plant at Taylor 
1s a breaker and washery 
combined. The building is 
of reenforced-concrete con- 


All 


struction throughout. 
machinery will be electrically 
operated by power supplied 
at high voltage from a cen- 
tral plant, 3 miles distant. 





Compared with the usual 12x12-in. yel- 
low-pine posts of the familiar timber 
structure of this kind, these columns are 
apt to seem unduly large, but when it is 
recalled that concrete, while three times 
as heavy as timber, has only about one- 
half the allowable working stress of the 
latter, the necessity for such large sec- 
tions is more readily understood, especi- 
ally when considered in conjunction with 
the unusually great unsupported length 
of the columns beneath the Taylor 
breaker. 

A view of the building while under 
construction is given in Fig. 1. At the 
time this photograph was taken, concrete 
work had been completed as far as the 





Ficy 1. 


hundred feet to the rear of the struc- 
ture as viewed in the illustration, and the 
other a slope in the Surface vein. Coal 
from both openings will be discharged 
into an inclined conveyor, 250 ft. long, 
which will run from the surface to the 
head of the breaker. This conveyor will 
be of the scraper type with 4-ft. flights 
and Monobar chain, and will be supported 
on a steel bridge and trestle rising to a 
height of about 140 ft. at the head end. 
The breaker is a massive structure, ex- 
tending 107 ft. along the railroad, hav- 
ing a depth of 133 ft. and rising to a 


VIEW 


height of 149 ft. above the track level. 
Beneath it run two railroad tracks where 
cars will be loaded for shipment, and a 
wagon road for the accommodation of re- 
tail trade. The construction, from foun- 
dation to roof, is entirely of reénforced 
concrete; even the two stairways which 
give access from the ground to the main 
floor are concrete monoliths. 

When viewed at close range the build- 
ing gives an impression of great mass 
and strength. Some of the supporting 
columns at points of heaviest loading are 
as much as 38 in. square in section. 


DURING CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING FORMS FOR CONCRETE 


top of the loading pockets. Since the 
structure was finished, the exposed sur- 
face of the concrete has been painted 
with a black pitch-like material known as 
“Concrete Coating.” This acts as a pre- 
servative and incidentally does _thor- 
oughly and at once what, in all proba- 
bility, the dust from the breaker would 
eventually accomplish in any case. A 
noticeable feature of the construction is 
the provision made for housing the main 
elevators. These rise from a depth of 
15 or 20 ft. below the ground to the top 
of the breaker through commodious con- 
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crete-walled shafts of evident strength 
and permanence. 

The coal beds of the Lackawanna Val- 
ley are in general level seams, lying at 
no great depth below the surface. Such 
rock as is removed with the coal is 
usually of a size that admits of its be- 
ing easily handled, and since, as a rule, 
little or no difficulty is experienced in 
unwatering the mines, the coal comes to 
the surface comparatively clean and dry. 
The process of preparation does not, 
therefore, include washing or jigging of 
the coal except in connection with the 
smaller sizes and as a last resort in the 
case of a portion of the larger material 
which is beyond the scope of mechanical 
picking. 

The scheme of preparation at the Tay- 
lor breaker is briefly as follows: Run-of- 
mine coal from the main conveyors is dis- 
charged onto a bank of three head-screen 
shakers. Lump and steamboat coal pass 
off the top screen, grate and egg sizes 
being made on the other two. The lump 
and steamboat coal from the top shaker 
is run into two picking chutes along the 
sides of which stand a number of men 
who remove the slate from the coal. The 
grate and egg sizes are each conducted 
over two spiral pickers and the stove and 
smaller sizes passing through the last 
head screen are led to two banks of mud- 
coal shakers. The bony coal from the 
grate and egg head-screen spirals is 
taken to a set of No. 2 pony rolls and 
crushed. There thus originate at the 
head of the breaker three distinct streams 
of coal which may be identified by the 
name of the screens over which they are 
subsequently sized: the main-screen coal, 
the mud-screen coal and the pony-screen 
coal. 

The main-screen coal comes from the 
lump and steamboat, which is hand- 
cleaned at the head of the breaker. After 
passing through the crusher rolls it is led 
to a bank of two shakers which make 
grate and egg size. These sizes are each 
passed over two sets of Emery pickers 
and sent to the pockets. The undersize 
from the main-screen shakers passes to 
two banks of counter-main-screen shak- 
ers where stove, nut and pea coal sizes 
are made. The stove and nut sizes from 
these latter each pass over two sets of 
Emery pickers and thence go to the 
pockets. The pea coal is not subjected 
to further mechanical picking. Buck- 
wheat and smaller go to the washery. 

As previously noted, there are two 
banks of mud-coal shaking screens. These 
make stove, nut and pea sizes. The stove 
and nut are each passed over two sets 
of Emery pickers and the pea coal is led 
over four spiral pickers. The buckwheat 
and smaller sizes go to the washery. 

Coal from the No. 2 pony rolls, to- 
gether with that brought up by the lip- 
screen elevators, is handled over. two 
banks of pony-coal shaking screens, 
which separate grate, egg, stove, nut and 
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pea sizes. The egg, stove and nut sizes 
are each passed over two sets of Emery 
pickers. The pea coal is passed over 
four spiral pickers and the buckwheat 
and smaller sizes go to the washery. 

The tailings from all the mechanical 
pickers are collected and elevated to a 
set of shaking screens at the top of the 
breaker which separates them into egg, 
stove and nut-coal sizes. Each of these 
several sizes is then passed over two sets 
of Emery pickers and four spiral pickers. 
The pea coal and smaller sizes from the 
tailings screens go to the washery. The 
rock which is removed from the coal dur- 
ing its passage through the breaker is 
run to a conveyor, which carries it to a 
pulverizer, and after being crushed is 
used for silting in the mines. 

The washery handles the fine coal and 
bony coal from the breaker, as previ- 
ously noted, and also such coal as may 
be condemned for excess of impurities. 
All. this material is delivered to the 
washery screens by the main elevators, 
which have 20x28x15-in. gravity-dis- 
charge buckets. One bank of head- 
screens takes off grate and egg-coal sizes. 
Two banks of No. 2 screens make stove, 
nut and pea-coal sizes, and two banks 
of No. 3 screens make buckwheat, rice 
and No. 1 and No. 2 barley. The egg 
and stove-coal sizes are each jigged once. 
The nut, pea and buckwheat sizes are 
jigged and then rejigged. There are 
three sets of rolls in the washery ar- 
ranged to feed into the main elevators. 
These rolls are used for breaking down 
boney coal, of stove, nut and pea-coal 
sizes, respectively. 

Following is given a tabulated state- 
ment of machinery in both breaker and 
washery: 


SHAKING SCREENS IN BREAKER 
Head screens 


1 lump and steamboat........... 5.X 12-ft. 

Nae gif eae Si eee 6X12 ft. 

LGR EN nh id on Rebel xt ls oe 6X12 ft 
Main screens 

LEAL Gh em oS one, Bae ath ous he BX aT. 

TORR ton es Page toagh lc ote tee 6x15 ft. 
Counter main screens 

DV SROV Ouccisat ete coiniese cmrh Ly gaa 9 5X24, fh. 

MERLE Agee Got caste ooveloreys abe > 6x21 ff. 

OrDGaig kere eienay 2:02 J sate SBy.Pe om 6X21 ft. 
Mud screens 

A geet, | Se eee aoe: 5 8 ft. 

D Neer ete es ee LA Oe ARS: 618-5: 

TN oo. os Dee S Bitty olan Thais © 50 6X18 ft. 
Pony screens 

SOR? ANG Stathre, on cease SP ee 5X24. {t. 

“2 Stove... 5 os ary. pan OM Bde Lie 

Te 1 hh Pee. ; eS eee 6X21 ft. 

ADC oe hn atte ice ie he pias phy 6X21 ft. 
Tailings screens 

DF OOD air ees oe ars es lh te 5X12 ft 

1. stove... .. pa) < Ans Sad 0 hd ate 6X12 ft 

ASTI Ms PREM T Sco Sk s sR oe ae « Gx Le it 


SHAKING SCREENS IN WASHERY 
Head screens 


Li Brahe eh tt he Soe ag 5X 12: ft 

1 le AS 5 er hee: Oe anh ee oY 6X12 ft 
No. 2 screens 

RAHove: buon... bb ROOT 5K 21: ft 

Ae) ee ee oe 6 X21. ft 

nay: a ae Aa Aa 6X21 ft 
No. 3 screens 

Zi btiekwheat. 24 6057 Fm ae IRB rit; 

Pi a ee a Ms. bf 4th KOO. Tb. 

ANG: Lberleycne. fb. cues Lae et 6X30 ft. 

SNe DALES Ab ols Wo ssn nm. «nan O XaD. Tt. 


44 total 
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ROLLS 


1 set main crusher rolls No. 1 

1 set pony rolls No. 2. 

1 set egg rebreaker rolls No. 3. 

1 set stove rebreaker rolls No. 4. 
1 set nut rebreaker rolls No. 5 

1 set pea rebreaker rolls No. 6 


6 total 
EMERY PICKERS 


2 on main-screen grate coal 

on main-screen egg coal 

on counter-main-screen stove coal 
on counter-main-screen nut coal 
on mud-screen stove coal 
oO 
(9) 
oO 
oO 


c 
‘ 


n mud-screen nut coal 

n pony-screen egg coal 

n pony-screen stove coal 

n pony-screen nut coal 
on tailings-screen egg coal 
2 on tailings-screen stove coal 
2 on tailings-screen nut coal 


24 total 


« 


€ 


€ 


€ 


NNNNNNNMNMNhS 


SPIRAL PICKERS 


on head-screen grate coal 
on head-screen egg coal 

on mud-screen pea coal 

on pony-screen pea coal 

on tailings-screen egg coal 

4 on tailings-screen stove coal 
4 on tailings-screen nut coal 


24 total 


2 
2 
4 
4 
4 


JIGS 


2 on egg coal 


fo) 
2 on stove coal 
4 on nut coal 
4 on pea coal 
4 on buckwheat coal 
16 total 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


Main elevators, 20 x 28 X 15-in. gravity discharge. 

Bottom lift, 67 ft. 6 in.; top lift, 58 ft. 6 in. 
Lip-screen elevators, 11424 X184-in. buckets. 

Bottom lift, 51 ft.; top lift, 65 ft. 
Tailings elevator, 114 X 24 X18-in. buckets 
Buckwheat elevators, 11 X 184 18-in. buckets 
Rockiconvey ors. 25.02. 20525 10 X 20-in. flights 
IONS CON VCYOF Were, «Focuses 10 X 20-in. flights 
Fine coal conveyor.......... 10 X 20-in. flights 
Tailings conveyor.........:.. 10 X 20-in. flights 
Cross-CONVEYOF .: 2... ..:,..- 10 X 20-in, flights 
Lip sereen conveyor..-....... 5 X 12-in. flights 

All machinery in the Taylor breaker 
will be electrically driven. Three-phase 
alternating current at 2200 volts will be 
brought from the Lackawanna company’s 
Hampden plant in Scranton to a trans- 
former house on the ground at the rear 
of the breaker. Three single-phase West- . 
inghouse transformers are installed at 
this point and will deliver power at 440 
volts for the use of the operating motors. 
These latter are of the Westinghouse 
squirrel-cage induction type, and are 
uniformly of 5, 10, 20, 30 or 50 hp. rated 
capacity. Friction clutches, inserted in 
the transmission gearing between the 
motor and the driven machines, provide 
both a necessary means for starting up 
under load and a safeguard against over- 
loading, although the motors have a rated 
capacity considerably above the probable 
demand. 

Following is a list of the motors in both 


the breaker and the washery sections: 
MOTORS IN BREAKER 


2—20 h.p. for lip screen elevator 
1—20 h.p. for tailings elevator 


1—10 h.p. for tailings conveyor 
1—10 h.p. for cross conveyor 

2— 5h.p. for lip-screen conveyor 
1—20 h.p. for head screens 

1—20 h.p. for main screens 

2—20 h.p. for counter main screens 
2—20 h.p. for mud screens 

2—30 h.p. for pony screens 

1—20 h.p. for tailings 

1—30 h.p. for main rolls 

1—20 h.p. for pony rolls 

1—20 h.p. for No. 3 rolls 
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MOTORS IN WASHERY 

2—30 h.p. for main elevators 

1—20 h.p. for buckwheat elevator 

1—20 h.p. for rock conveyor 

1—20 h.p. for head screens 

1—30 h.p. for No. 2 screens 

2—30 h.p. for No. 3 screens 

2—50 h.p. for 16 jigs 

3—20 h.p. for 3 sets of rolls 

Wiring conduits were embedded in the 
concrete at the time of building and the 
power lines for both motor and lighting 
circuits are thus in general concealed and 
protected. An excellent feature of the 
installation is the main switchboard, cen- 
trally located on the principal-floor of the 


breaker. The entire plant can be con- 
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trolled from this point and incidentally 
terminals are provided for taking power 
measurements, so that the power require- 
ments of any machine or group of ma- 
chines may be determined at any time by 
merely connecting the meters at this 
switchboard. 

The breaker will be heated throughout 
by exhaust steam, which will be con- 
ducted through a number of radiator 
coils variously located and distributed 
throughout the structure. By means of 
an exhaust fan and metal ducts which 
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connect with all the screens, rolls, eleva- 
tors, etc., dust will be collected and 
eliminated as far as possible from the 
breaker. This plant was designed by Mr. 
Samson, superintendent of construction, 
and H. M. Warren, electrical engineer, 
under the supervision of R. A. Phillips, 
general superintendent of the coal-min- 
ing department, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co. The reénforced-con- 
crete work was designed and built by the 
Hennebique Construction Co., of New 
York City. 








Coal Mining Institute of America 


The winter session of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America was called to order 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, Dec. 19, in the audi- 
torium of the Engineers’ Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, by G. A. Taylor, the 
president of the institute. 

Mr. Taylor refused to accept the presi- 
dency for the coming year because of his 
many other engagements. The election 
stood between A. W. Calloway, general 
superintendent Rochester & Pittsburg 
Coal Co., W. E. Fohl, consulting engi- 
neer, and I. G. Roby, state mine_in- 
spector. Mr. Roby declined to accept 
the position, and the choice of the insti- 
tute fell on Mr. Calloway. J. K. John- 
ston, W. E. Fohl and Elias Phillips were 
elected vice-presidents. C. L. Fay was 
unanimously reélected secretary-treas- 
urer. ‘Jas. Scurfield, Nicholas Evans, S. 
A. Taylor and Austin King were elected 


additional members of the executive 
board. 
E. -W. Parkers coal s-statistician. son 


the U. S. Geol. Sur., spoke on his work 
in collecting figures relating to the coal 
industry. He remarked that it was an 
open question whether more coal had 
been produced in 1911 than in 1910, 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
discussion, with Thomas K. Adams, mine 
inspector, in the chair. The first discus- 
sion was. on the Employers’ Liability Act 
vs. the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Sion B. Smith, who has made a study of 
the subject in all its aspects, pointed out 
that the present liability provisions cast 
an uncertain burden on the operator. He 
stated that the mine owner did not know 
what he might be compelled to pay, and 
so long as such conditions exist, the oper- 
ation of a small coal mine is in the na- 
ture of a gamble. An accident might 
load the owners of any mine with a 
crushing burden which might drive them 
out of business. The large operators 
could face the possibilities with » more 
equanimity because of the multiplicity of 
their interests. 


EMPLOYMENT OF Boys IN MINES 


In answer to the question, “Is the act 
of June 15, 1911, regarding the employ- 
ment of boys, advisable ?” it was pointed 





Editorial Correspondence 


The winter meeting held 
in Pittsburg developed the 
most interesting discussions 


that have occurred before 
this body im several years. 
A. W. Calloway elected 
president. 


out that boys could work outside the 
mines from 14 years of age upward, but 
in the mine the limit stood at 16 years. 
This was regarded by Mr. Cunninghem 
as a restriction of the rights of the min- 
ing industry, tending to deplete it of its 
inmost promising material. The boy would 
enter some other form of employment at 
the formative age of 14 years, and later 
continue at his newly found line of work. 
It would not keep him any longer at 
school than till such time as he arrived 
at 14 years of age. After that, as he 
could not work in the mine, he would 
drift into some other industry or into 
unfortunate pursuits. 

Mr. Crane admitted that certain 
forms of outside work were more desir- 
able than mine work, but advocated the 
restriction preventing boys from entering 
the mines till 16 years of age. 

It seemed, however, to be the general 
opinion that the period of exclusion be- 
tween 14 and 16 years would not promote 
education, but would deplete the mining 
industry of native labor, which labor 
would be performed by foreigners, who 
need education to fit them for the work. 


FALLS OF ROOF 


“How can the number of accidents 
from falls of roof be reduced ?” was then 
discussed. Mr. Roby advocated the em- 
ployment of rib-bosses, whose authority 
should be exercised over about 40 men, 
if all these men were working along cne 
line of fracture. He thought one man 
could not control as many men if they 
were scattered at widely separated points, 


so that the bosses would have far to’ 


travel. 


He urged that the assistant bosses 
should report to the mine foreman. the 
names of all miners who are not properly 
posting the roof. Discipline was empha- 
sized. Mr. Fay suggested that “‘the man 
higher up” should insist on discipline, 
and he felt that then a sense of its im- 
portance would filter down. Mr. Affelder 
said he knew of one operator who en- 
forced the law rigidly relative to the pro- 
hibition of all men, but the motorman 
and brakeman, from riding on the motor. 
He said the superintendent had been or- 
dered off the motor by the motorman, but 
that motorman finally failed in obeying 
instructions and permitted one man to 
ride—the mine inspector. 

Mr. Hall recommended the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of Great Britain to the 
attention of those present, urging that the 
justice of the peace should be em- 
powered to adjudicate the smaller 
breaches of discipline. The Court of 
Quarter Session met too seldom; the cost 
of conducting a case before it was too 
costly and took too much of the in- 
spector’s time so that he frequently let 
offenses pass uncorrected to save the 
time needed for more considerable mat- 
ters. He also called attention to the diffi- 
culty in subpcenaing witnesses, many of 
them foreigners who would decamp 
rather than appear in court. ‘ 

Mr. Taylor said that such a law would 
fail, owing to the fact that the justice of 
the peace was elected and therefore sub- 


ject. to the overpowering vote..of the 
miners in small mining towns. It 
seemed, however, the general con- 


sensus of opinion that discipline by sus- 
pension and discharge was preferable, 
and, at least in nonunion mines, was pos- 
sible. 

Jesse K. Johnston. said that a preva- 
lent cause for lack of discipline was 
the practice of the labor unions, these 
bodies assuming .the miner was perse- 
cuted, not prosecuted. These unions were 
ready to pay not only attorney’s fees, but 
the fines imposed on offenders. 

[A further account of the meeting 
with more discussion will be published 
next week. Mr. Burrells interesting 
paper on “Mine Gases” is printed on p. 
348 of this issue of CoaL AGE.—EpITOoR.] 
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Recore Oven Plant at Gary, Ind. 


The largest and best equipped coal-han- 
dling and byproduct coking plant in the 
world is at Gary, Ind. It is of special inter- 
est because electrically operated by mo- 
tors receiving their current from the gas- 
power plant of the largest steel plant on 
earth. 

Another claim to distinction lies in the 
use of 560 Koppers’ Regenerative By- 
product coke ovens, with a total coke ca- 
pacity of 8000 tons per 24 hours, and 
Koppers’ Modern Direct Process for re- 
covering ammonia from the gas in the 
form of ammonium sulphate. This is the 
first coke-oven plant in this country in- 


stalled with the Direct Process for ammo- 


nia recovery. 


CoAL HANDLING 


Let us follow the coal from its arrival 
at the immense storage yard, thence to 
the breaking and crushing building, on 
to the mixer building and finally to the 
coke ovens. We will then follow the coke 
from the ovens until it is quenched and 
ready for the blast furnaces; also trace 
the course of the coke-oven gases 
through the byproduct house until, freed 
of tar and ammonia, they are ready for 
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A_ description of one of 
the largest and best equip- 
ped coal-handling and by- 
product plants vn the world. 
Electricity generated with 


producer gas 1s used through- 
out. Capacity of plant 
when completed will be 
9520 tons of coke per 24 
hours. © | | 
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MoTOR-OPERATED TRAVELING COKE-PUSHER 


use in the coke ovens and in the soaking 
pits of the steel plant near-by. 

Coal for coke making is dumped from 
railroad cars into a concrete storage yard 
which has a capacity of 350,000 tons. 
The walls of this yard are inclined under 
the railroad tracks to deflect the coal 
away from the sides of the yard so the 
grab buckets of two large Wellman-Sea- 
ver-Morgan coal bridges can easily reach 
it. 


The bridges are each equipped with 7- 
ton buckets and can load twenty 50-ton 
larry cars per hour. Their closing and 
opening lines and trolley travel are each 
operated by a 150-hp. General Electric, 
type MI motor and the two bridge trucks 
are operated by eight 30-hp. motors of 
the, same type. 

Coal, after being loaded into a trans- 
fer car, is dumped into one of 12 hoppers 
at the unloading house. These hoppers 
are each equipped with a shaker distribu- 
tor driven by a 15-hp:, General Electric, 
three-phase, squirrel-cage, induction mo- 
tor. Each of theshakers can evenly distrib- 
ute 40 tons of coal per hour on the belt 
conveyors. A continuous supply of coal is 





assured by keeping one hopper full at all 
times. 

The coal is carried from the unloading 
house by four belt conveyors, each of 
which has a capacity of 500 tons per 
hour. They are driven by four 30-Fp., 
three-phase, Form K, General Electric, in- 
duction motors which, together with those 
used to operate the Bradford breakers, 
hammer-mill crushers and intermediate 
conveyors, are controlled by a special 
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‘electrical interlocking system. The stop- 
ping of any conveyor or machine auto- 
matically holds up all operations prior 
to its own, thereby preventing waste or 
jamming. 


PREPARING THE COAL 


The unloading-house conveyors carry 
the coal to Bradford breakers, each of 
which has a capacity of 500 tons per 
hour. It is here broken to 1-in. mesh and 
separated from what little slate, stone, 
wood, iron, etc., it may contain. Power for 
this operation is furnished by four 75-hp., 
three-phase, General Eleciric motors. 





CONVEYORS BETWEEN BREAKERS AND HAMMER MILLS 





COAL-CHARGING LARRY 


Between the breakers and the next 
operation, crushing the coal in hammer- 
mill crushers so that 85 per cent. of it 
will pass through a No. 64 wire-mesh 
screen, are four conveyors. Each of 
these has a capacity of 500 tons per hour 
and they are driven by four 30-hp., three- 
phase, General Electric, induction motors. 
The eight hammer-mill crushers, with a 
capacity of 350 tons per hour, are driven 
by 250-hp., three-phase, Form K, General 
Electric, induction motors. 

As the coal-crushing house is thick 
with coal dust floating in the air, all mo- 
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tors used here are in a separate room 
built on the side of the house. In many 
other cases, however, conveyor motors, 
located near conveyors in other buildings, 
are showered with coal dust. 

Crushed coal is carried from the 
crusher nouse to the mixer building by 
twe conveyors, each of which has a ca- 
pacity of 500 tons per hour. They are 
120 ft. long, travel 580 ft. per minute 
and are housed over to insure protection 
against the elements. In the mixer house 
are two 500-ton mixers run by two 15- 
hp., Form K, General Electric, induction 
motors with automatic control. 
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coke-over batteries.. These - bins have 
a capacity of 2100 tons each and the 
six conveyors will: completely fill them 
every 10 hours. The conveyors are driven 
by two 100-hp., two 75-hp. and two 30- 
hp., three-phase, Form K, General Elec- 
tric, induction motors. It is unnecessary 
to run the coal-handling plant at night 
due to its capacity and that of the stor- 
age bins. ; 


CoKkE MAKING 


Larry cars run under the storage bins — 
and over the tops of the coke ovens, into 
each of which they charge 1234 tons of 
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The unloading, breaking and crushing 
machinery and the mixer are connected 
by an electric signal system which in- 
dicates by electrically operated air 
whistles, any change in character or mix- 
ture of coal being sent through. 

The mixer building has a storage ca- 
pacity of 2000 tons of puverized coal. In 
it, 80 per cent. Pocahontas and 20 per 
cent. Ronco coal are mixed, which gives 
a coke yield of 84 per cent. of the coal 
charged. From the mixer house six 500- 
ton conveyors carry the crushed coal to 
four cylindrical storage bins over the 


CoKE CARS AND LOCOMOTIVE 


coal. The coal is then leveled by a 
traveling leveler which is operated by 
four 30-hp., General Electric motors. 
Charging is carried on in a certain pre- 
scribed sequence and there are always 
Ovens ready for pushing, thus assuring 
continuous operation of men and equip- 
ment. 

Coking requires 18 hours, at which rate 
the present capacity of the plant is 8000 
tons per day; when entirely completed 
the total capacity will be 9520 tons. 

The advantages of the type of oven se- 
lected for the Gary plant are interesting. 
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TRAVELING DOOR-EXTRACTOR DRIVEN BY A 7-HP. MOTOR AND LOCATED ON DISCHARGE 
SIDE OF COKE OVENS 
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The ovens are heated with gas evolved 
from the coal carbonized. The coal yields 
from 50 to 60 per cent. more gas than 
necessary for its carbonization, and in the 
old beehive process this surplus gas is 
wasted. 

A further advantage is that it is not 
essential that the gas be consumed on the 
spot directly it is produced, since it can 
be conveyed any distance without ma- 
terial loss. It can also be stored during 
the time it is not required and consumed 
during the working hours of the day. 

The regenerators also serve as a stor- 
age for heat so that a whole battery of 
ovens can be shut down entirely for a 
week or so and started again without any 
heating up being necessary. This is not 
possible where regenerators are not used. 
The regenerators enable the ovens to be 
worked at less than one-quarter capacity 
without going cold, whereas most other 
systems cannot be worked much below 
their normal capacity without cooling 
down. 


DESCRIPTION OF OVENS 


The oven chambers are approximately 
39 ft. long, 9 ft. 1034 in. high and from 
17 to 21 in. wide. They have doors at 
either end, operated by a traveling door 
machine on the coke-discharge side, and 
a door machine attached to the coke 
pusher, at the other side. The top of the 
oven is provided with openings for 
charging the coal and an opening through 
which the gases of distillation are drawn 
off to the condensing plant. 

Referring to the accompanying longi- 
tudinal section, the air for combustion 
flows along the passageways A, at the 
front and back of the ovens, and thence 
it passes into the regenerators through 
the inlets B. In the regenerators, the 
temperature of the air rises to 1200° 
C. (2190° F.). The highly heated air 
then passes out of the regenerators into 
the vertical heating flues through the 
openings C. The gas from the byproduct 
plant, freed from tar and ammonia, is re- 
turned to the ovens by the mains D, run- 
ning along the whole length of the ovens 
on each side. Branch supply pipes H 
conduct the gas into the gas-distributing 
channels FE, which are situated directly 
beneath the oven walls; thence it passes 
through the gas nozzles F, into each ver- 
tical flue, where it ignites with the hot 
air entering through the passage C, pre- 
viously referred to. A jet is, therefore, 
formed on a level with the oven floor in 
each of the heating flues in the oven 
walls. 

The employment of regenerators ren- 
ders it necessary to reverse the heating 
process after a certain period of time, 
usually about 30 min. This is done auto- 
matically by a General Electric motor-op- 
erated dial switch system, which controls 
the gas and air valves. The system of 
heating flues is divided into two sec- 
tions, so that combustion can take place 
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alternately in each half of the oven wall. 
When the gas is burning in the flues in 
one half of the length of the wall, the 
products of combustion pass up the flues 
and enter the top horizontal flue G, 
whence they make their way down the 
flues in the other half of the oven wall; 
they then enter the regenerator through 
the same passages C, by which the air is 
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examining the flues, it is not possible to 
work retort ovens satisfactorily. The 
gas nozzles are furnished with oval ori- 
fices, to enable them to be taken out with 
a rod having a tee-end. The orifices in 
the nozzles vary in size, according to 
their position in the flues. The removal 


and replacing of a nozzle can be easily 
effected in a few minutes. 





INTERIOR OF PUMP HOUSE 


admitted to the flues when the direction 
of combustion is reversed. On issuing 
from) the regenerator, the waste gases 
pass into the flue leading to the chimney 
I, after having given up their heat to 
the checkerwork of firebrick. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF OVENS 


The products of combustion of the gas 
and air pass up the heating flues J, and 
through the openings K, at the top of 
each flue. These openings are furnished 
with dampers L, which, together with 
dampers in the regenerating passages, are 
easily regulated so as to enable the ex- 
act amount of air to enter the flue neces- 
sary to effect perfect combustion. The 
sliding bricks are accessible from the 
top of the ovens through the openings 
M and N, which are fitted with easily 
removable plugs. 


At this point, particular attention is in- 
vited to the sliding bricks and to the 
openings at the top of the ovens, which 
give ready access to the interiors. These 
are two of the principal features of these 
ovens, and distinguish them from all 
other constructions. The openings at the 
top of the ovens serve not only to provide 
means for regulating the dampers, but 
more particularly to give access to the 
gas nozzles F, and they further permit 
of the flues being inspected at any time, 

Without the facility thus provided for 
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in the Koppers’ ovens, the cause -of any- 
irregularity in the heating can be imme- 
diately detected and, in the great major- 
ity of cases, easily rectified in a few 
moments. The effect of any adjustment 
in the regulation of the gas and air can, 
moreover, be immediately seen. 


METHOD OF OPERATING 


It will have been seen that each oven 
wall is formed of about 30 vertical flues; 
each of these flues is provided with a 
heating jet, and also with means for reg- 
ulating the admission of the gas and air, 
viz., by substituting the gas nozzles, and 
by adjusting the sliding bricks over each 
flue, respectively. It. is, therefore, ob- 
vious, that it is a simple matter to control 
the heating so that the oven walls will be 
subjected to exactly the same tempera- 
ture from end to end. This uniformity 
in the heating, characteristic of the Kop- 
pers’ ovens, has been sought by coke- 
oven builders for many years, and unless 
it be attained, it is impossible to produce 
a coke which will be homogeneous in 
character throughout the charge. 

When coking is complete, and the gas 
fully given off, the doors are removed 
and the charge is pushed out by the trav- 
eling ram, which is operated by two 50- 
hp. and one 7-hp. (the latter on the door 
opener) General Electric motors. 

While being pushed, the coke is partly 
quenched by water sprinklers, as it falls 
into a steel and-cast-iron car, to which is 





GaAs EXHAUSTERS OPERATED BY 250-HP. Motors 


It happens from time to time in all 
ovens that dark places appear in the oven 
walls, indicating that the combustion is 
defective; in the absence of means of ac- 
cess to the flues, it would be necessary 
to cool down the oven and break into the 
walls in order to remedy the defect. By 
means of the openings over each flue 


attached a three-phase, General Electric 
locomotive, equipped with two 50-hp. type 
MI motors. As soon as a charge is en- 
tirely in the car, it is rushed to the 
shower hood, where quenching is com- 
pleted. The coke is then elevated to 
storage bins by two automatically con- 
trolled, 30-hp. General Electric, three- 
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phase, form K motors, operating eleva- 
tors. In the final process, the coke is run 


through screens operated by two 30-hp. 
motors of the same type. 

Each two batteries of ovens are equip- 
ped with grinding pans and clay elevators 
for preparing luting material for the oven 
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type. After passing around the tubes, 
they leave at a temperature of about 30° 
C. The gas is then drawn by ex- 
hausters, which are driven by 250-hp., 
General Electric, induction motors, con- 
trolled to give a constant gas suction, 
and delivered to the tar extractors. The 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH A SINGLE OVEN 


doors. These are operated by 15-hp., 
three-phase, form K, induction motors. 


BYPRODUCTS 


The gases from the ovens go through 
divided water-sealed mains, thence to 
coolers of the multitubular water-tube 


tar and ammoniacal liquor, which con- 
dense here, are run off along with the 
coridensation from the coolers, and sep- 
arated by gravity in the tar-separating 
tank, : 

From the tar extractors, the gas passes 
to reheaters, where its temperature is 
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raised to about 70°C. by the use of 
steam. The heated gas is then conducted 
to the acid saturators (lead-lined vessels, 
containing a solution of about 5 per cent. 
of free sulphuric acid), and the gas 
leaves the saturators at about 30° C. 
At this low temperature the chemical af- 
finity between the acid and ammonia is 
so great that a neutral salt (ammonium 
sulphate) is easily obtained. The salt 
is continuously removed from this in- 
closed type of saturator by an ejector 
and delivered onto a draining table. From 
here it is run off, together with the 
mother liquor, into a centrifugal drier 
in the usual way. When desired, concen- 
trated ammonia liquor is produced in- 
stead of ammonium sulphate. 

About 50 per cent. of the total daily 
yield of about 100,000,000 cu.ft. of ges 
is used at the steel plant, and the re- 
mainder is used to heat the coke ovens. 
The ammoniacal liquor is treated with 
lime, to decompose fixed ammonia com- 
pounds, and then heated to vaporize the 


- ammonia, which is conducted to the gas 


main and absorbed in the- saturators. 
About 1° per cent. ammonium sulphate 
and 2 per cent. of tar is obtained. The 
coke yield is approximately 84 per cent. 
of the weight of the coal coked. 

This greatest of all coke plants is sup- 
plied with 60,000,000 gal. of water a day 
by two centrifugal pumps, operated by 
1300 hp., three-phase, form M, General 
Electric motors. 








Stearns Mines in Kentucky 


. Stearns is on the Cincinnati Southern 
'R.R., 110 miles south of Lexington 
‘and 144 miles north of Chattanooga. 


Here are located the offices of the Stearns . 


Co2l & Lumber Co., the Stearns Coal 
-€0.}.Ltd., the Kentucky & Tennessee Ry. 
‘and other companies whose stocks are 
“owned by the Stearns people. 
The. property. consists of approximately 
85,000 acres of coal and timber land ly- 
ing adjacent to the South Fork of the 
Cumberland River in Whitley, Wayne and 
Pulaski Counties, Ky., and in Scott, Pick- 
- ett and Fentress Counties, Tenn. 

The coal seams, three in number, are 
the lowest in the series and are desig- 
neted locally as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Only 
the lower two are being developed. Each 
is between 4 and 5 ft. in thickness. 
The coal became commercially accessi- 
ble by the construction of the Ken- 
tucky & Tennessee Ry., which extends 
from Stearns westward through the prop- 
erty. The coal lies at tipple height above 
the railroad track. This is not due to 
chance, but in planning the railroad it 
was arranged that the elevation of the 
main line should be approximately 30 
ft. below that of the beds where it was 
convenient to open mines. As it drops 
down the valley of the South Fork River 


By JoE. Butler*’ 


The Stearns mines have 


an uptodate electric equip- 
ment and anaerial tramway. 





*General manager, -Stearns Coal & 
I.umber Co., Stearns, Ky. 

Note—Paper read _ before 
Mining Institute, Lexington, 
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the railroad intersects the beds succes- 
sively. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT AND SAWDUST 
FUEL 
The first mine was opened in 1902; 
since then five more have been put in 


operation with a present production of . 


2000 tons daily. 

~ For the purpose’ of furnishing current 
to the mines, a central power station was 
erected at the sawmill located at Stearns. 
This enabled the mining company to use 
sawdust as fuel. The plant consists of 
two Wickes vertical water-tube boilers of 


400 hp., twin Buckeye engines, each of . 


400 hp., directly connected to a 450-kw. 
40-cycle three-phase General Electric al- 
ternating-current generator. 


The current is stepped up to 13,000 
volts for the high-tension transmission 
line which delivers current to the sub- 
stations at the mines, where it is again 
transformed to 575 volts. This is used 
for driving the fans, pumps, air compres- 
sor and direct-current generators. These 
generators furnish current for motor 
haulage and the chain coal cutters. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned in 
this connection that this plant has proved 
inadequate to supply the rapidly growing 
business and the company is even now 
planning to erect a new and larger plant 
at Yamacraw of a capacity not less.than 
1000 hp.. Several types of installations 
are being figured on, among them a high- 
pressure steam turbine or a.gas engine, ~ 
using either producer or byproduct gas. 
As a counter proposition, a low-pressure 
turbine is being considered to_use the. ex- 
haust steam from the present plant at 
Stearns. It has been determined that 500 
hp. may be secured in this way. 


Motor HAULAGE 


Among the developments of the past 
year, the installation of motor haulage 
on the main entriés of mine No. 4 must 
be considered. The coal is gathered from 
the room partings by mules and delivered 
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to sidings on the main entries, where it 
is picked up in trips of good length and 
taken to the tipple. Previous to intro- 
ducing the motors every effort, consist- 
ent with economy, was made to reduce 
gradients to a minimum and to ease 
curves and straighten roads. The track 
was then relaid with 25- or 35-lb. steel on 
white-oak ties, 5x6x5™% in., spaced with 
18-in. centers. The compressed terminal 
bond, consisting of a head on the end 
of a copper conductor, is used. The 
head is compressed into a drillhole in the 
rail by means of a _ screwjack, which 
exerts a pressure of from 10 to 20 tons 
on the head of the bond, causing the 
copper to expand in the hole and form 
an intimate contact. These bonds have 
thus far eliminated the troubles aris- 
ing from poor contacts. The trolley wire 
is 0000 V-grooved; the machine wire is 
No. 4; the clamps are of the “‘sure-grip” 
type. On the outside hauls the trolley 
is strung on 8-in. round chestnut poles 
set 30 ft. apart with 3x5-in. white-oak 
crossarms. Power is obtained from a 
Jeffrey 150-kw. motor-generator set. 
Three haulage motors are used, one 8- 
ton and two 5-ton, all Jeffrey equipment. 
The plant, while small and compact, is 
installed in a substantial manner and has 
to date reached all expectations. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 


Within the current year a new mine, 
designated as No. 11, was opened at 
Yamacraw on the west bank of the South 
Fork River. As the railroad is on the 
east bank, it became necessary to pro- 
vide means for getting the coal across 
the river temporarily for the development 
work and later for permanent operation. 

For the preliminary work, an old steam 
log-loading machine was set up near the 
railroad. A 1%%-in. plow-steel cable 
was strung over the river and on this 
was suspended, from a trolley, a bucket 
of two tons capacity. The coal was 
dumped from the mine car, through a 
short chute, directly into the bucket, 
pulled across the river, dropped into rail- 
way cars and shipped as run-of-mine. 
With this equipment a capacity of 150 
tons in 9 hours was obtained at a cost 
not to exceed 10c. per ton and the waste- 
ful practice of stocking the development 
coal in the mineyard avoided. 


When the permanent equipment was 
ready for use on Nov. 1 this year, over 
2000 ft. of entry and aircourse and 40 
rooms were ready for the miners. 

The permanent equipment consists of 
a Broderick & Bascom reciprocating 
aérial tramway of 550 ft. clear span, 
operated by a 35-hp. General Electric, 
variable-speed motor, geared to the main- 
driving wheel of the tramway. The 134- 
in. lock-coil track cables reach from cliff 
to cliff across the river and are anchored 
in solid rock and concrete. The traction 
cables are 5£-in. plow steel. The buck- 
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ets are of 52-cu.ft. capacity.and travel at 
a speed of 800 ft. per minute. 


TIPPLE FACILITIES 


On coming from the mines the coal 
is dumped from the mine cars over a 
Phillips automatic kick-back tip onto the 
ridge of a 60-ton bin built in the shape 
of the letter “W.” The buckets are al- 
ternately loaded through undercut gates 
at the bottom of the bin. At the tipple 
the bucket doors are automatically 
tripped and the coal discharges onto 
shaker screens of the suspended type, de- 
signed to separate four sizes of coal at 
any given time, but several combina- 
tions of sizes may be obtained by the 
opening and closing of valves in the 
main pan. This may be done without 
stopping the screen. The shaker shaft is 
driven at 120 r.p.m. by means of a 12-hp. 
induction-motor belt. 

The present capacity of the tramway, 
which is operated by one man, is 500 
tons in 9 hours and it consumes 20 to 28 
hp. By increasing the size of the buck- 
ets and their speed, they may be made to 
handle 1000 tons daily. 

The arrangement of the mineyard may 
be of interest. The horns of the tipple 
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of construction. A railroad yard of like 
capacity is being graded. 

The forms of the new tipple are be- 
ing built and the reénforcing steel placed. 
The concrete will be poured continu- 
ously, making a monolithic structure. 
The screens are constructed under the 
supervision of the Associated Engineer- 
ing Co., of Louisville. 

The tipple will be equipped with double 
automatic kick-back dumps and_ the 
empty cars will return to the mines on 
either side of the main entry over a 1% 
per cent. downgrade. Likewise, the loads 
will run by gravity from any point 1500 
ft. back from the mouth of the mine over 
a 1% per cent. grade. The tipple horns 
are but 75 ft. from the mine mouth and 
loads and empties at the tipple will stand 
under cover. At this mine an 8-ft. Jef- 
frey disk fan, designed for low pressures, 
has been installed. It is driven by a 12- 
hp. induction motor. It delivers 35,000 
cu.ft. of air per min. at a 0.2-in. water 
gage. The other mines are _ similarly 
ventilated. 

Within the near future, work will be 
started on a central tipple of 1500 tons 
capacity at mine No. 4. The tonnage of 
that mine will be increased by that from 
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are exactly 100 ft. from the mine mouth. 
On this account it was necessary to ex- 
tend sidings into the mines. Gradients 
are so arranged as to provide 200 ft. 
of 1% per cent. in favor of the loads and 
a corresponding 200 ft. of 1% per cent. 
in favor of the empties, which return. to 
the mine through a second entry. With 
such favorable grades, with cars having 
roller-bearing wheels and with the aid 
of the automatic tip, one man has 
weighed and tipped alone 331 tons of coal 
in 9 hours. 


New CONCRETE TIPPLE 


In order to double tonnage and shorten 
the hauls at mine No. 10, new openings 
are being made and a concrete tipple 
equipped with shaker screens is in course 


several openings on the opposite side of 
the river and the coal will be trans- 
ferred over an aérial tramway similar to 
that at mine No. 11, but this bucket train 
will be designed for a greater capacity, 
or else a wire bridge will be erected to 
span the valley, by which cars will be 
brought across the river. As it will be 
necessary to provide means for em- 
ployees to cross to their work, a com- 
bination foot bridge and car haul will 
probably be constructed. 

This year’s developments have called 
for the construction of 60 dwellings, 
which brings the total up to 350. Work 
of this character will be continued until 
a tonnage of 5000 tons is ultimately 
reached, but 3000 tons per day is ex- 
pected in a short time. 
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The Briceville Mine Explosion 


A severe explosion, probably result- 
ing in the death of 84 men, occurred in 
Cross Mountain mine No. 1 on Dec. 9, 
at 7:20 a.m. The mine was operated by 
the Knoxville Iron Co. of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Thirty-nine miles north of Knoxville 
by the Southern R.R. in the County of 
Anderson, which is in the eastern part 
of the State of Tennessee, is a small 
town by the name of Coal Creek, named 
from a stream of no importance which 
empties its waters into the Clinch River. 
At this town the Southern R.R. (Knox- 
ville & Jelico division) puts out a 
spur to the mines around Fraterville 
and Briceville, the roadway- following 
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By R. Dawson Hall 


A gas explosion im an 
open-light develops 


mine 


great force from the presence 
of much dry coal dust. Cars 


m use have no front gates 
and spill coal freely on road- 
ways. Morstening of entries 
by watercar method. Fan 
set at foot of shaft. 





and Briceville is therefore almost at the 
very edge of the coal field. The village 
of Coal Creek is also at its extreme 
margin. 

Northwestward of Briceville the lower 
coal measures stretch almost uninter- 
ruptedly. Only in the bottom of the 
New River valleys is some of the Brice- 
ville shale measure exposed. This shale 
formation contains the bed mined at 
Briceville, Coal Creek and Olive Springs. 

The Wartburg sandstone lies above 
this formation. This sandstone, which 
is, in a less degree, coal-bearing, is, of 
course, more frequently exposed by the 
New River tributaries than is the Brice- 
ville shale. 
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the general south-southwesterly direc- 
tion of Coal Creek. 


GEOLOGY OF SECTION 


The geology of the Briceville region is 
interesting. Barely ™% mile southeast- 
ward from that village, the measures 
have risen in such a steep anticline that, 
centuries ago, the coal strata were com- 
pletely eroded, but while the erosion was 
severe, the anticline is still emphasized 
topographically by the Walden ridge. The 
hardness of the Lee Conglomerate, com- 
bined with the uplift of the measures, 
has prevented its erosion to the general 
level of the Clinch River valley. 


A mile from Briceville, also south- 
east, the violence of the folding proved 
too much for the measures to withstand 
and a fault resulted so that the high- 
est formation of the Silurian—the Rock- 
wood—abuts on the second Silurian for- 
mation known as the Chickamauga lime- 
stone. In another mile another branch 
of the same fault occurs from the same 
cause. This time the limestone referred 
to is found to lie side by side with the 
Rome standstone, a Cambrian forma- 


‘tion normally about 34 of a mile vertical- 


ly below it. The two branches of the 
fault ultimately come together further 
north. Southeastward there is no coal 


FIREDAMP PRESENT 


It might be expected that the meas- 
ures of the Briceville shale outcropping 
for miles along Coal Creek and Poplar 
Creek, would be free of gas. But so 
large are the undrained reservoirs of gas 
to the northwest that some gas is found 
in nearly all the mines near Briceville. 
Northwestward from that town is the 
Cross Mountain, 2350 ft. above the water 
level of Coal Creek, perhaps 2300 ft. 
above the mine I purpose to describe. 

Everyone seems to agree that gas, in 
quantity enough to start an explosion, 
has been found in Cross Mountain mine 
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where the recent explosion took place. 
As early as Apr. 20, 1897, to give a con- 
crete instance, should such be needed, 
the inspector in his regular round of 
duties found ‘“‘gas at the head of the 
entries, on the right main entry and the 
inside heading of the manway.” But 
that this gas was in quantity can be 
disproved if in no other way than by stat- 
ing that no damage has occurred from 
open lights hitherto and that the method 
of ventilation was by a furnace till the 
close of 1903. However, gas is said to 
have been heard issuing from auger 
holes and the gaseous condition has 
probably not been improved by the pass- 
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ventilating currents.” On the other hand, 
class “A” includes all mines known to 
liberate firedamp, but the judgment of 
the mine inspector gives him such a 
degree of latitude that the classification 
does not necessarily show the absence 
or presence of gas. The minimum cur- 
rent passing through a mine of class 
“B” is required to be not less than 100 
cu.ft. per min. for each man in the mine. 


THE CoAL SEAM 


Some 30 beds of coal have been un- 
covered on Cross Mountain, but only 
three are over 36 in. thick. The seam 
worked at the Iron Co.’s mines runs 
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excellent quality and of the following 
analysis: 


ANALYSIS OF KNOXVILLE IRON CO’S 
COAL 





Per Cent 
Wixeds CarbDOm:. «cutletare 0 cceveeieene 55.10 
Votlatilemmatt Or Pits. wtered ois san erets 40.75 
Avs Tia Gar orntereachs A onors & ac slheTatenescoabemeie Te 3.40 
VICES TUT Givtets aislorotd 4 oe we a ieeta dieneleuses 0.75 
100.09 
SUL IMs scateie erehvivate s.eteiekare = eerere 0.78 


It has definite face- and butt-cleavage. 
It is not possible to give a well known 
name to the bed worked at Briceville, 
but it is termed in Tennessee the Coal 
Creek bed. This seam is extensively 
worked. The U. S. Geological Survey, 


which has surveyed the Briceville quad- 





ing of the headings over a trifling “sad- 
dle,” by the greater distance attained 
from the cropping of the coal and by 
the increased depth from the surface. 


MINE CLASSIFICATION 


It may be here stated that under the 
Tennessee law the mine was a class “B” 
mine, which is defined as one “that is 
dry or dusty to such an extent, as in 
the best judgment of the chief inspector, 
renders it subject to dust explosions, 
and where coal or other dust is deposited 
on timbers, sides and bottoms of air- 
ways, entries or other workings of the 
mine and where the danger would be in- 
creased by too great a velocity of the 


from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in., with an average 
thickness of 3 ft. 10 in. Irregularity in 
thickness of deposition seems to be a 
marked characteristic of the section. The 
coal is improving in character as the 
work extends. The earlier work was in 
dirty coal, the roof being badly seamed 
and containing fireclay, but at a distance 
of about 4000 ft. from the drift the coal 
becomes unaffected by breaks, the roof 
becoming firm and reliable. The weak- 
ness of the roof caused it to fall con- 
tinuously along the entries. As a re- 
sult, the main entries in the old por- 
tion of the mine are as much as 8 to 14 
ft. high. 

The coal-is a bright, clean coal of 


Bit ~-SHEDDED MINING. TRACKS OF Cross MOUNTAIN No. 1 


rangle, has left the correlation of the 
coal seams as a problem not safely 
soluble at the present stage of geologic 
exploration. 


Cross MouNnTAIN MINE No. 1 


The mine is opened in a simple man- 
ner. One long, straight, face entry and 
a parallel airway penetrate Cross Moun- 
tain several miles, and from this entry 
are driven, to right and left, several butt- 
entries. There are 28 butt-headings to 
the right, the last being only just started 
from the main heading. On the left are 
26 butt-entries. As the mine dates from 
the year 1888, it will be readily under- 
stood that much has been mined out. 
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the 14th Right and 16th Left and all 
earlier headings being finished. The 
butt-headings each consist of a haulway 
and parallel airway. 

The mine was ventilated by a 7-ft. fan 
driven by an electric current of 250 
volts. This fan for some reason not easily 
explained was placed at the foot of a 
shaft, 100 ft. deep. It was placed on 
a high ridge crossing the heading so 
that natural draft lessened the work 
demanded of the fan. This fan was 
speeded to about 300 r.p.m. In 1905, 
it was reported by the inspector as “too 
small for the area under development, 
which it has to ventilate; and, but for the 
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THE EXPLOSION 


The explosion occurred at 7:20 a.m. 
As often happens, a delay in receiving 
railroad cars had held up the morning’s 
work. Three men who had gone into the 
mine with the motor had just returned 
and 11 men were preparing to go in 
when the explosion occurred. It is 
thought that there were 89 men in the 
mine at that time. As the mine em 
ploys about 130 men rumor has per- 
sisted in putting the number at 125 and, 
at first, the men in Cross Mountain, No. 2 
were erroneously included in the prob- 
able deathlist. There seems to be no 
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of the force of the blast could be seen 
even near the driftmouth. The timbers 
were in many cascs scorched as if by 
lightning. 


RESCUE WoRK 


The rescue work was delayed by the 
large amount of smoke escaping from 
the workings and by the bad condition of 
the headings, the natural results of so 
violent an explosion. As the fan in the 
mine. was completely destroyed, a fan, 
shown in the illustration, was brought 
from the Black Diamond mine adjacent 
and was set in the mouth of an old 
drift. This fan forced air into the mine, 





THE 10-FT. FAN FROM BLACK DIAMOND Ming, Forcinc AiR INTO WRECKED MINE 


splendid brick brattices on either side 
of the main entry, it would be impos- 
sible to furnish the adequate amount of 
air necessary to maintain safe condi- 
tions. However, credit is due the men 
for the air-current passing through the 
large mine.” These brick brattices were 
placed all along the main entry, the 
side entries being bratticed with stone 
or wood, for the most part. The air 
went up the main entry to the face and 
returned by two long splits, each of 
which traversed, in turn, the long work- 
ing headings to the right and to the left 
of the main entry. The coal was hauled 
partly by mules and partly by motors of 
the Goodman Manufacturing Co.’s make. 


doubt but that the explosion originated oa 
a butt-entry to the left, probably not 
far from the 23rd entry. At this point, 
the explosion was severe, blowing the 
gob out of the mouth of the entry into 
the main face heading with such violence 
that the heavy iron rails were bent con- 
siderably out of line. But the explosion 
and resulting expansion of gases filled 
nearly the whole mine. In headings on 


‘both sides of the main entry, men were 


found burned and bruised, showing that 
both splits of the air-current were af- 
fected. The large timbers securing the 
roof in the lofty haulageways near the 


mouth of the mine were, in many cases, 


blown down and, indeed, the evidences 


and proved a potent factor in the sub- 
sequent work of recovery. 

When the rescue car of the Bureau of 
Mines arrived, the direction of the under- 
ground work was committed to the repre- 
sentatives of. that bureau, the president 
of the coal company, T. I. Stevenson, 
assisting the work by maintaining an ef- 
ficient organization outside and by for- 
warding men and supplies to aid in the 
work of clearing the heading. Much of 
the rescue work was led by J. A. Holmes, 
the director of the bureau, and by J. W. 
Paul, the chief of the rescue department, 
in person. A great deal of helmet work 
was made necessary by the difficulties in 
reéstablishing the air-current. 
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THE Men WHo WERE SAVED 


The following statement of William 
Henderson, one of the five men saved 
after being in the mine nearly 62 hr., was 
obtained on a visit to his house. His ap- 
pointed work was drawing a pillar in 
Room 45 of the 19th Left. The explosion 
took place as he was about halfway up 
his room on his way to work. He felt the 
concussion and heard a noise, but did not 
think any considerable explosion had 
taken place. His boy was at the mouth of 
Room 47 above him and he shouted to 
him, asking him what he was doing, think- 
ing that he might have caused what little 
noise and wind-rush he had heard. Look- 
ing around, however, he saw smoke, and 
with his son he went toward the side- 
track of the 18th Left, the coal from 
19th Left being drawn into that side- 
track by a diagonal roadway. They 
went some distance and dropped down 
in the smoke. Both of them went to 
sleep, but for what length of time they 
‘do not know. Later they woke up 
and the father suggested their going on 
further in the same direction, They 
later met five men from 18th Left. 
These had already gone out to 16th Left 
and had come back to find the Hender- 


sons. So together all the men went to 
16th Left, the air getting better as 
they went. 


IMPROVISED SAFETY CHAMBER 


In that heading they built two brat- 
tices of slate about 60 ft. apart. They 
made these approximately gas-tight by 
throwing slack into the crevices. They 
stayed there until 9 o’clock Monday (the 
11th). They had their dinner pails, but 
the food was spilled out or spoiled. 
There was water in tubs which had been 
used by the mules for drinking purposes, 
and this dubious liquid was all they had 
to drink. They felt they could not live 
in the atmosphere long, as it was becom- 
ing befouled, both by their own lamps and 
by the leakage from outside. The air be- 
came so foul that they could only keep 
their lights burning by fanning fresh air 
toward the flame. Two men left them at 
2 o’clock, Saturday. They have since been 
found dead. The other men, as afore- 
said, stayed till the morning of Monday, 
when they returned to the sidetrack of 
the 18th Left. There was no improvement 
in the air. So they went to the door of 
the same heading and were met by the 
rescue corps. The men who had worked 
in 18th Left were burned. In that head- 
ing Dora [rish left his father, as he was 
dead and penned in under a roof fall. 
The rescue of the five men aroused great 
hopes that more would be found alive. 
Knocking was alleged to have been heard 
in the Thistle mine, a Coal Creek Mining 
Co.’s operation, between Cross Mountain 
No. 1 and Fraterville. It lies to the right 
of the devastated mine, and it was 
thought that as the explosion originated 
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on the left, there might be some hope of 
saving some men toward the right. Chalk 
marks were found on the walls, but no 
men. Finally some were found in the 
section thus marked, but they were dead. 


A DANGEROUS MINE 


The Cross Mountain mine was perhaps 
as well conducted as any mine in its 
vicinity. In fact, to some it appeared 
better than any. There was not an exces- 
sive number of men in the splits. The 
bratticing was efficiently performed in the 
heading. It would seem, however, that 
an excessive amount of work stood open, 
at one time, for such a small production. 
The ventilation should always be pro- 
portionate not alone to the men engaged, 
but to the extent of the workings. 

Still, Cross Mountain No. | was a dan- 
gerous mine, with just enough gas to 
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ing of breakthroughs. (3) Shots in 
rooms shall not exceed three in number. 
(4) Use of slack or auger dust for tamp- 
ing must be discontinued and clay or 
sand used instead. Some rules follow 
as to the handling of powder. 


INADEQUACY OF THE WATER CAR 


But the following of these rules alone 
could not suffice. Nor could immunity be 
expected from an occasional sprinkling 
by a water car. The dust should be al- 
most entirely removed, and humidifica- 
tion should be by steam. In a mine full 
of gob-headings the dust must be resting 
on the rock ledges’ along every entry so 
gobbed. The water from a water car 
cannot reach such accumulations. Steam 
alone can overcharge the air with mois- 
ture, so that every place that the steam 
enters is wetted. Water cools the air 
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THE MAIN ENTRY INTO Cross MOUNTAIN No. 1. UNAFFECTED BY EXPLOSION 


make the employees unsuspecting, and 
more than enough dust to make fearful 
in result the most trifling explosion. 
Trite but wholesome is the reiterated 
statement that the least dangerous mines 
are often the ones to be most dreaded. A 
dusty mine does not fill the men in it 
with sufficient apprehension, and a little 
gas, which never burns anyone, is looked 
upon with complaisance. The dusty con- 
dition has been viewed with apprehen- 
sion by the inspectors. On July 10, 1897, 
sprinkling was ordered. In 1905, R. A. 
Shiflett, chief mine inspector at that time, 
ordered (1) that the mine be thoroughly 
inspected by a competent boss within three 
hours. before each shift and before men 
enter the mine. (2) Shots in headings 
shall not exceed three in number past 
the last crosscut. This includes the turn- 


with which it comes in contact, for the 
air is a little warmer than the water, and 
its evaporation effects a further cooling. 
So that were it possible, which is far 
from true, for the water to saturate com- 
pletely the air exposed to the spray, the 
temperature being lower than that of air 
yet to be met, precipitation. of moisture 
from the air cannot be expected; the air, 
in fact, will still be able to drain more 
water from the mine wherever the ab- 
sence of the cooling spray permits the 
temperature of the air to rise. Thus all 
a water car can do is to wet the main 
roadway and dampen the air to a degree 
less than saturation, leaving the air-cur- 
rent free to absorb moisture in its fur- 
ther course along the heading and in the 
rooms. And it is well known how ineffi- 
ciently it waters slack, which will not 
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absorb it, and how tardily the water is 
absorbed by the air. 


THE MINE CAR 


The large amount of dust was due in 
part to the use of a type of car that 
is not uncommon in the Coal Creek dis- 
trict, but which cannot be too strongly 
condemned. In these days the tendency 
is toward a dust-tight car. The car in 
use was built without a front gate and 
with an 8-in. rear plank. To replace the 
front gate is a bar of iron} hinged at one 
end and latched at the other. On the 
flaring sideboard is a revolving latch 
rod, the end of which can be passed 
through a long slot in the crossbar men- 
tioned. On turning the rod, an offset 
in the end stands crosswise of the slot 
and holds the bar in place. As the latch 
rod is turned to a right angle at its other 
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itis possible that the old advice, which we 
most need to learn and follow, is the nec- 
essity of properly humidifying the mine 
air, the need of tight cars, the care in the 
placing of the fan, the danger of a dusty 
mine and the terrible menace of a little 
gas. It may be said that at Briceville 
there is little lack of intelligence among 
the miners. That is well proved by what 
has been said about their steadiness in 
danger, and their consideration for one 
another when facing death. They are 
all native Tennesseeans and Kentuck- 
ians. Not a colored man nor any con- 
victs were employed in the mine. 








Three Types of Coal Pockets 


The particular type of construction 
best adapted for a coal pocket is often 
difficult to determine and it is therefore 
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end, a blow at that extremity revolves 
the rod, loosens the catch and releases 
the crossbar. The coal is built up from 
the very floor of the car, large lumps 
being placed against the bar and slack 
shoveled in behind. 

The fan, being located in the mine, at 
the foot of the shaft, instead of on the 
surface, was destroyed by the force of the 
explosion. Why such a location should 
have been chosen is hard to say. Had 
the fan been intact the rescue work would 
have proceeded with less delay. 

The Cross Mountain mine disaster 
probably comes with no new lessons, but 


interesting to note the opinions in this 
connection of Archibald G. Monks, of 
Monks & Johnson, Boston, architects and 
engineers for coal-handling plants. In 
his remarks on this. subject, Mr. Monks 
refers to three general types of coal 
pockets in common use: (1) The all- 
wood; (2) the combination concrete and 
wood; (3) the all-concrete. 

As to the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of each type, he remarks 
that the wooden pocket, while much the 
cheapest to construct, is subject to the 
most rapid depreciation, and offers the 
greatest fire risk, to say nothing of the 
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fact that it requires endless costly re- 
pairs. In most cases the dilapidated 
condition of timber pockets is the re- 
sult of inadequate supports. 

The combination concrete and wood 
pocket has many of the good qualities of 
the all-concrete pocket, and can be 
erected at a much lower cost. Such a 
pocket has reénforced-concrete columns 
and floors, with wooden walls, thus using 
concrete where the greatest strength is 
desired and where the most rapid depre- 
ciation is likely to occur. Mr. Monks 
states that one of the principal reasons 
that the cost of construction is lower for 
the concrete and wood type than for the 
all-concrete pocket is the fact that in 
the construction of the former type the 
wooden forms employed in making the 
concrete floors and supports are after- 
ward used for building a part of the 
bin and wall partitions, thus effecting an 
additional saving beyond the gain from 
not having to use so many forms. In 
the all-concrete type the forms are usu- 
ally thrown away. The second, and per- 
haps most important item in lowering 
the cost of these pockets, is the fact that 
mass concrete per cubic yard is much 
less expensive than light wall construc- 
tion. In many cases concrete walls for 
pockets cost from $1.50 to $2 more per 
ton of pocket capacity than timber walls. 

According to figures compiled by Mr. 
Monks, the interest alone for 15 years 
on the extra cost of an all-concrete 
pocket will more than pay for the entire 
replacing of the wooden walls of the 
combination type. In addition, it is diffi- 
cult to make alterations in the all-con- 
crete pocket, while they may be made 
with comparative ease in the combination 
type. 

Mr, Monks admits without question 
that the all-concrete pocket is the best in 
many respects, but has found that the 
largest return from the money invested 
is secured with the pocket of concrete 
and timber. 








Don’ts for Boiler Attendants 
Don’t overload the safety valves or 
tamper with them. 


Don’t let the water level sink out of 
sight. 


Don’t allow the cocks and valves to set 
fast. 


Don’t open the steam stop valves hur- 
riedly. 


Don’t empty the boiler while steam is 
up. 


Don’t open manholes before easing 
safety valves. 


Don’t raise steam hurriedly. 


Don’t use unknown scale solvent or 
compositions. 


Don’t shake ashes against boiler fronts. 
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Composition of Mine Gases 


The Bureau of Mines has, in the study 
it has been making of mine gases, ex- 
amined samples of gases taken under dif- 
ferent conditions, analyses of which are 
here presented. 


INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION OF METHANE 


No. 1 Sample: Incomplete combustion 
of methane. Original mixture contained 


10.03% CHs. 
PRODUCTS FOUND AFTER EXPLOSION 
10.16% CO2 0.00% Os 
2.13% CO 0.00% CH, 
1.39% H, 0.00% CH 
86.32% Ng 


No. 2 Sample: Incomplete combustion 
of methane. Original mixture contained 


10.949 CHs. 
PRODUCTS FOUND AFTER EXPLOSION 
8.35% CO, 0.00% O 
4.47% CO 0.00% CG. 
3.66% He 0.00% ©H, 
83.52% No 
In these experiments pure methane 


was prepared and mixed with air in such 
preportion that not enough of the latter 
was present for the complete combustion 
of the methane. The mixtures were then 
exploded and the products of combustion 
examined. The most explosive propor- 
tion of methane and air contains 9.47% 
of methane. When the latter is increased 
above this figure, certain products are 
formed, about which there has been some 
disagreement. Some investigators have 
gone on record as saying that no carbon 
monoxide is formed. 

According to these experiments the 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen increase, 
and the carbon dioxide decreases as the 
methane content of the original mixture 
is ‘raised. Olefine hydrocarbons, acety- 
lene or unburned methane were not found 
in the products of combustion. The car- 
bon monoxide and carbon dioxide formed, 
contained all the carbon originally pres- 
ent in the methane. To the carbon monox- 
ide formed in this manner is due some 
of the carbon monoxide found in_ the 
afterdamp following mine explosions. Not 
all of it, however, and in many cases the 
smaller proportion, is formed in _ this 
manner, because the incandescent carbon 
of heated coal dust appears to be main- 
ly responsible for the production of the 
carbon monoxide found efter dust ex- 
plosions by the reduction of CO.. 


CREVICE GASES AFTER SHOOTING 


Crevice samples obtained after explo- 
sives had. been fired in coal mines. 


NO. 1 SAMPLE 


16.8% G 
RY Os 1-8 OH 
4.30, Baye oe % Ne 
NO. 2 a’ 
9.1% CO, 14.1% CH, 
3.2% CO” 4.1%. H, 
7.5% Oz 62.0% No 


By G. A. Burrell * 


Carbon monoxide may 


be present in exploded fire- 
damp and in waste products 
Oxygen 1s depleted 
to 3% in stagnant air. 


of shots. 
As 
much as 5% of methane 
may be jound in a nongas- 
eous mine. Extinctie at- 
mos phere for lamps defined. 
Simple apparatus jor 
measuring CH,. 





*Chemist, mine-gas investigation, Bu- 


reau of Mines, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Paper read before the Coal Min- 
ing Institute of oc Pittsburg, 
Penn., Dec. 20, 191 


This series of samples shows the gases 
formed by firing blasting explosives in 
coal mines. Both black powder and per- 
missible explosives produce noxious 
gases. These samples were taken from 
the crevices produced by the breaking 
down of the coal. The explosive and nox- 
ious character of the gases will be ob- 
served. The explosive quality accounts 
for the fact that the miner is sometimes 
burned when he inocently puts his lamp 
to the coal to examine the effects of his 
blast. 


IMMEDIATE AND LATER CREVICE GASES 


No. 1 Sample, crevice sample taken 
immediately after shot A had been fired: 


1.40% CO, 1.40% CH, 
1.45% 0.74% Ha 
19.31% O. WD. 70% Ne 


No. 2 Sample, sample taken 4 min. 
after shot A had been fired: 


0.56% CO, 0.71% CH, 
0.16% CO 0.06% Hy 
20.22% Og 78.29% Na 


No. 3 Sample, crevice sample taken 
immediately after shot B had been fired: 


2.50% CO, 4.88%-CH, 
1.21% CO 1.06% HA, 
16.91% Og 73.44% Ne 


No. 4 Sample, sample taken 4 min. 
after shot B had been fired: 


0.30% CO, 0.25% CH, 
0.02% CO 0.01% Hy, 
20.61% O» 78.81% No 


This series of samples represents fur- 
ther, gases obtained after explosives had 
been fired to break down coal. The crev- 
ice samples were obtained by proceeding 
immediately to the face after the shot 
had been fired and collecting the samples 
as the gas exuded from the coal crevices. 
In each case a wait of 4 min. was made, 
and then the sampler proceeded to the 
face to collect another sample at about 
the place the miner would stand to at- 


tend to his shot. In one case, 0.16% of 
carbon monoxide was found, a harmful 
quantity. The experimental shots were 
fired under conditions which do not rep- 
resent the best practice. 


Other experiments are being carried on 
by the bureau to obtain further dataon this 
subject, so as to determine the conditions 
which lead to the production of harmful 
quantities of noxious gases. Work thus 
far accomplished shows that it is bad 
practice to proceed immediately to the 
face after a shot has been fired. Even 
those powders which contain within 
themselves sufficient oxygen for the com- 
plete combustion of the carbonaceous 
matter present in the explosive, produce, 
when fired in coal mines, some carbon 
monoxide, due to a reaction with the car- 
bon of the coal dust. Some explosives, 
however, are deficient in oxygen. 


DETERIORATION OF MoTIONLEss AIR 





COMPOSITION OF GASES FROM AN 
INCLOSED AREA IN AN. 
ANTHRACITE MINE 


PERCENTAGES 

Sample 

No. Date GO,| CO | 0, | GH, | Ne 
1 Oct. 31.. 2.2) 0.0/15.0) 14.0|68.8 
2 Nov. l....| 2.3] 0.0/14.6] 18:2)65.0 
3 ebb peat 2.6] 0.0} 6.2] 24.2/67.0 
Lb Nov: 2.02.) 2.29) O:Olr S27] 29ea 620 
5 Nov. 3.. 2.8] 0.0) 4.1] 34.9158.2 
6 Nov. 6.. 2.6] 0.0) 3.0) 53.0/41.4 

The gases, in this series, show the 


composition of the atmosphere in an in- 
closed section of an anthracite mine. This 
section of the mine was sealed off be- 
cause of a fire which existed in an ad- 
joining section. The fire did not affect 
the particular area from which these 
samples were obtained, because of a 
heavy intervening roof fall; consequently 
the gases represent those’ trapped and 
given off normally in a stagnant section, 
except that a stopping was leaking and 
some air was finding its way into the in- 
terior from the ventilating current. The 
stopping was tightened and the rapid ab- 
sorption of oxygen by the coal is shown 
by the third analysis. Four days later 
the oxygen had dropped to 3%, even 
though some air was finding access to the 
inclosed area. The rapid accumulation 
of methane is also shown, 53% on the 


sixth day. 


METHANE IN Noncasgous MINE 





COMPOSITION OF GASES FROM AN 
INCLOSED AREA IN A 
BITUMINOUS MINE 




















PERCENTAGES 
Sample 2 =r 
No. CO, C oO Lae CH, No. 
1 1.50 | 0.00 |.9.30 | 5.99 | 02.91 
| 1:20 | 0°00 | 0.30 


5.37 | 93.13 
WL 3 : 
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This series of tests shows the compo- 
sition of gases from an inclosed area in 
a bituminous mine. A mine fire had once 
existed in the area and these samples 
were collected by means of breathing hel- 
mets, nine months after the fire had or- 
iginated and prior to the reopening of the 
mine. The oxygen had almost entirely 
disappeared. The mine is classed as non- 
gaseous, yet an accumulation equal to 
over 5% methane had taken place. 


BITUMINOUS MINE-FIRE GASES 





PERCENTAGES 


1.58] 1.69) 1.37] 3.39]83.90 
1.32] 1.83} 1.03] 3.60/83.08 
0.56/10.34) 0.13] 0.82/85.22 





Samples Nos. 1 and 2 in this series 
were obtained directly from a fire area, 
4 and 7 hours, respectively, after the 
mine had been sealed off. The fire oc- 
curred just inside the pit mouth of a 
drift bituminous mine. Samples were 
obtained by boring holes through the thin 
roof covering. These analyses, with 
others, showed that air was not leaking 
in to an appreciable extent, and the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere that could not fur- 
ther the progress of the fire. No. 3 anal- 
ysis of this series represents the atmos- 
phere in the same mine about 1400 ft. 
away from the seat of the fire. An en- 
trance was made through another entry 
in the mine, with oxygen helmets, and 
samples of gas were obtained. The party 
could not proceed farther because of a 
heavy pall of smoke. It was impossible to 
better shut off the air, because of various 
small openings in the outcrop. The oxy- 
gen content in sample No. 3 of this se- 
ries was viewed with some uneasiness, 
but because of the stagnation of the air 
and accumulation of blackdamp, it was 
believed that appreciable diffusion of 
fresh air into the burning area could not 


























take place. Such proved to be the case. 

ANTHRACITE MINE-FIRE GASES 
PERCENTAGES 

Sample 
No. CO,|CO} O, |CH, 
1 3.5/1.3] 8.3]11.5 
2 3.8)/0.7| 9.6]13 1 
3 3.4/0.6/10.9110.8 
4 3.4/0.6/11.3]10.3 
5 3.0)0.4)12.6) 9.6 
6 3.3/0.6]14.1] 9.0 
7 4.0/0.8}13..6]12.0 
8 4,8)1.2]10.1)14.1 
9 4.0)1.0)12.2]12.2 
10 12.210.4| 6.6] 6.6 





These tests show the composition of 
the atmosphere in an inclosed area of an 
anthracite mine, while a fire existed 
therein. The bureau men arrived at the 
scene of the fire on Oct. 27. Dams were 
in place and water was being forced be- 
hind the dams in an effort to flood the 
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fire area. The dams were placed in steep- 
ly-pitching chutes, and the water after 
reaching the roof of the chutes at the 
dams, had to back up hill in order to 
reach the seat of the fire. Because of the 
pitching chutes it was difficult to make the 
dams hold water. Samples of the atmos- 
phere behind the dams were obtained and 
analyzed. The first two analyses show the 
results of the first day’s sampling. The 
two days following, despite efforts to 
tighten the dams, inleakage of air oc- 
curred to such an extent that the fire 
burst forth with renewed intensity. This 
happened when the oxygen in Sample 
No. 6 had risen to 14.1%. The air was 
inleaking through another dam, and some 
of the products of combustion were find- 
ing exit at the dam where Sample No. 6 
was collected. The air fanning the fire 
into a blaze probably contained about 
18% of oxygen. 

After Sample No. 6 was taken, the 
fire was again brought under tempo- 
rary control, as shown by the decrease 
in oxygen. The carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide also rose. Then air again 
started to inleak, and in order to avoid 
another outburst of fire, a carbon di- 
oxide fire extinguisher was brought into 
the mine and carbon dioxide was forced 
behind one of the dams for five hours, 
checking the fire until new and tighter 
dams could be built. The rise in carbon 
dioxide, due to this cause, is shown by 
Sample No. 10, collected one-half hour 
after the use of the extinguisher had 
been discontinued. The new dams held 
water well and excluded air, so that the 
fire was rapidly brought under control. 


MINE AIR IN PASSAGE 





SAMPLES OF NORMAL MINE AIR FROM 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF A MINE 
WORKING THE PITTSBURG SEAM 





Cu.Ft. of | CO,, | CH,, | Cu.Ft. of 
Sample Air per Per Per CH, per 
No. Min. Cent. | Cent. Min. 
if 17,400 0.04 | 0.10 17 
2 21,600 0.06 | 0.94 203 
Return 3 63,000 0.11 | 0.75 7 
Face 4 Air still 0.12 | 1.80 
Return 5 79,800 O85") O19 152 
6 21,600 0.06 | 0.10 22 
% 31,500 0.13 |-0.70 220 
Face 8 Air still Ost 138 
9 39,200 Octd: | 0.76 294 
10 sik 0.09 | 0.34 28 
11 11,400 0.06 | 0.14 16 
12 32,400 0.09 | 0.94 305 
13 23,200 0.05 | 0.95 220 





— 





These tests show the carbon dioxide 
and methane in the normal mine air of 
different parts of a large mine working 
the Pittsburg coal seam. At the time the 
new Pennsylvania mining code was pro- 
posed, embracing certain features relat- 
ing to the percentage of methane allow- 
able, one of the mining companies asked 
the bureau to sample the air in its mines 
with a view to determining just how 
much methane was present. Since that 
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time the bureau has trained a chemist 
for the work, installed a gas-analysis 
apparatus, and the company is now hav- 
ing daily analyses made. It can be stated 
that the bureau will do this much for 
other mining companies if they desire 
closer methane determinations than the 
safety lamp will show. It might be men- 
tioned that the state inspection depart- 
ment of Alabama, among others, is be- 
ing given similar aid. The chief mine in- 
spector is installing a laboratory in his 
office and his men will frequently send 
in samples. 





ATMOSPHERES EXTINCTIVE TO FLAME 





PERCENTAGES 

Lamp co, Op 
Wolf lamp, bonneted. ee. <P oe00 4 °86.60 
Wolf lamp, without bonnet. 3.00: | 15.82 
Bunsen burner (natural gas) . 3.25 | 13.90 
Acetylene lamp... 2 Sscine estas 6: 6.30 | 11.70 
Candie flames 2% ;... s6 6s «+ vows 2.95 | 16.24 





In these experiments, the different 
flames were placed under a 10-liter bell- 
jar and the atmosphere analyzed after 
the flames had become extinguished, due 
to the consumption of oxygen. It might 
be well to call attention to the tenacity 
to existence of the acetylene flame. In 
other words, it will burn in an atmos- 
phere in which the ordinary flame can- 
not exist. Also, that it is bad practice 
to work in atmospheres deficient in 
oxygen to the extent any of these an- 
alyses show. 


AFTERDAMP 


The following test shows the composi- 
tion of some gas samples obtained from 
a mine about 18 hours after an explo- 
sion had occurred therein: 


NO. 1 SAMPLE 
1.37% CO, 1. 
0.60% Go" 0.: 
18.14% : 
This sample was obtained at the face 
of an entry by bureau men equipped 
with oxygen helmets. The ventilation 
in this section of the entry had not 
been restored. The seat of the explosion 
was supposed to have been close to this 
place. A canary bird, carried by an ex- 
ploring party unequipped with helmets, 
collapsed as it was being carried in this 
entry about 200 feet back from the face. 
The men retreated without suffering any 
distress. The bird revived quickly when 
brought back to fresh air. The sample 
is further interesting in that 1.23% of 
methane was found to be present. This 
particular explosion was supposed by 
some to have been originated by the 
flash of short-circuited electric wires 
igniting coal dust, but the fact that con- 
siderable methane was found at the face 
points to the possibilitiy of firedamp 
playing some part in the catastrophe. 
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NO. 2 SAMPLE 
0.32% CO 0.19% CH, 
0.04% CO’ 0.00% Hy 
below 0.02% 
20.50% O, 78.95% Ng 


This sample was obtained in a sec- 
tion of the mine where ventilation had 
been partly restored. Even so, 0.04% 
of carbon monoxide was still present. 
Our party and others spent some con- 
siderable time in this section without 
feeling any effects from the whitedamp, 
although one member stated he did not 
feel very well. This man had, however, 
been traversing this and other sections 
of the mine for 7 or 8 hours; conse- 
quently it is possible that he had been 
breathing small percentages of carbon 
monoxide a large part of the time. 
Eight men lost their lives in this explo- 
sion, and at least six of them were over- 
come by carbon monoxide. Some of the 
rescue party also experienced narrow 
escapes from the afterdamp. If they 
had provided themselves with canary 
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and the contraction in volume due to the 
burning of the methane is determined 
by again measuring the sample. This 
contraction in volume when divided by 
2 and calculated to a percentage basis 
gives the amount of methane present. 

The measuring vessel or _ burette 
has. 8 .tOtaueecanety «Of “OU © °C.c. 
and is divided into the bulb at the top, 
having a capacity of 45 c.c., and the stem, 
which has a capacity of 5 c.c. The stem 
is graduated in 0.05 c.c. or twentieths. 
Water is used both in the measuring and 
burning vessels. The apparatus works 
on no new principle but follows the 
method adopted by Coquillon, Winkler 
and others who burn the methane out of 
a measured volume of mine air. 

The Bureau of Mines has assembled 
other types of gas-analysis apparatus 
more accurate than the one described, 
which are, however, not simple to oper- 
ate, and are meant for the use of chem- 
ists. 





Figs 


birds in the beginning of the explosion 
work, it is probable that a large part 
of the distress experienced by them 
would have been avoided. 


METHANE ‘APPARATUS 


Fig. 1 shows a simple gas-analysis 
apparatus which has been assembled es- 
pecially for the use of mine superintend- 
ents, foremen and inspectors. Methane 
can be determined with an accuracy of 
0.1% in less than 10 min. It consists 
of a measuring vessel a for measuring 
the gas, and a burning vessel b for 
burning out the methane from a meas- 
ured volume of mine air; c is the sample 
pipette. The mine air is drawn into the 
measuring vessel a from the pipette 
c, measured, and passed into the burn- 
ing vessel 6. The platinum wire therein 
is electrically heated to a white heat 
and allowed to remain so for 3 min. 
The current is then broken and the 
pipette cooled. The mine air is then 
drawn back into the measuring vessel 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING PERCENTAGES OF METHANE 


Purchase of Locomotive 


Fuel Coal 
By R. D. QuicKEL* 


Frequently it is impossible for a rail- 
road to use a certain grade of coal be- 
cause it will not burn under the same 
conditions as other coals which are al- 
ready in use, although it may be of ex- 
cellent character as to its heating value, 
ash, sulphur content, etc. One of the 
worst practices in vogue today on rail- 
roads is the use of a variety of coals in 
a certain district or division. The loco- 
motive fireman is the man who is chiefly 
responsible for the proper use of the 
fuel, and when he has become accus- 
tomed to using a certain grade, many 
kinds of trouble are frequently experi- 
enced from forcing him to use a fuel with 
which he is not familiar. 


*Fuel agent, Queen & Crescent Route. 
Note—Abstract of address delivered 
before a meeting of the Kentucky Min- 
10 Institute, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 11, 


, 
i] 
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While it is true that railroads 
demand coal cheaper than any other pur- 
chaser, it must be considered that the 
mine having a railroad contract, is as- 
sured of business for 12 months in the 
year with no further expense involved. 

Coal furnished on a railroad contract 
must first be of such a character as to 
enable the fireman to keep up sufficient 
steam to run on schedule time. There is 
only one way of determining whether 
or not the coal is of a quality to do this, 
and that is by actual test. Analyses are 
useful as indicating the character of a 
coal and giving some idea as to what 
may be expected in regard to the amount 
of ash, clinker, corrosion of boiler tubes, 
grate fingers, etc., but cannot take the 
place of actual trial. 

When it is considered that a railroad 
locomotive is about as expensive a piece 
of machinery as it is possible to buy, 
that a firebox temperature of 2300 deg. 
F. is necessary for its proper opera- 
tion, and that all the various impurities 
that occur in coal tend to increase the 
operating expenses, it is readily under- 
stood that the railroad company must 
take every precaution to secure a high 
grade of fuel. 

Some operators have heretofore taken 
the stand that preparation of locomotive 
fuel was not necessary, as the railroad 
would take it anyhow. While the rail- 
roads have not as yet adopted the meth- 
od of buying coal on a premium basis, 
the day will soon come when the practice 
of purchasing fuel by a trade name will 
be exceptional. The reason for this is 
to be found in the fact that a trade 
name in so many cases obviously means 
nothing. Railroads are sometimes ac- 
cused of favoritism in regard to placing 
their fuel contracts with large operators. 
If this is the case it is chiefly because 
the large operator can as a rule sell at 
a cheaper price and can be depended 
upon to fill his contract. The small op- 
erator, desiring to sell fuel to a rail- 
road, must show first that he can pre- 
pare good coal at a reasonable price and 
second, that he is in business for every 
day in the year. 

The preparation of the coal is a mat- 
ter of great importance in engine fuel. 
Some experts contend that a certain 
percentage of slack in a coal is bene- 
ficial. Personally, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a run-of-mine coal containing 
not more than 30 per cent. slack is 
usually satisfactory. The objection to it 
arises from the fact that if there are 
any impurities in the coal, the highest 
percentage is to be found in the small 
sizes and fine material. I have found, by 
actual experiment, that there is an in- 
creased consumption of 33% per cent. 
when using a 2-in. nut and slack coal 
as compared with 5-in. run-of-mine. It 
is evident, therefore, that a large per- 
centage of slack should be guarded 
against. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Mine Examinations for Cer- 
tificates of Competency 


The question of competency of mine 
officials in direct charge of work in and 
about coal mines is attracting increased 
attention in all mining states. It is uni- 
versally conceded that the men in direct 
charge of operations in coal mines should 
be competent to perform the duties that 
rest upon them by virtue of their official 
position and authority. 

The work involved in the operation of 
a coal mine naturally divides itself into 
two or more general classes or grades of 
work, which may be styled as manage- 
ment, supervision and operation. In 
large companies, operating a number of 
plants, there are numerous subdivisions 
in each group, requiring general mana- 
dis- 
trict managers; general superintendents, 


gers, managers and assistant or 
superintendents and assistant or division 
superintendents; general foremen, fore- 
men and assistant foremen, and bosses, 
mine bosses, firebosses, boss-drivers and 
timbermen. 

In mining work, as in all dangerous 
occupations, there arises the acknowl- 
edged necessity for the competent direc- 
tion of work, to the end that the same 
may be performed with due and reasona- 
ble regard for the safety of the workmen 
employed. 

A workman is under orders to do a 
certain work—he is not in a position to 
dictate to his boss. If a workman is un- 
willing to obey, because he considers the 
work unsafe or dangerous, it is his 
privilege to step aside for the man who 
follows. The workman may be ignorant 
in respect to mining work; he may be 
lazy and too ready with excuses for not 
doing the work ordered; he may be a 
coward and willing for the other fellow 
to do the hard work, the work that re- 
quires courage and skill. 

It is plain, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of safety, as far as the company is 
concerned, must be decided by the mine 
foreman or mine boss who is there and 
in immediate charge of the work. He 
should be the “competent” man and the 


man who should be morally responsible 
for the safety of his men. We say mor- 
ally responsible, because it seems right 
and just that the mine foreman or boss 
can only be held legally responsible for 
neglect or failure to perform his legal du- 
ties, while the operator or company is 
likewise responsible for the employment 
of an incompetent person, should this be 
shown to be the case. 

Much depends, in the solution of this 
question, on what constitutes a “compe- 
Can competency, within 
the meaning of the state mining laws, be 


tent” person. 
determined by an examination of candi- 
dates P 


can be so determined, who should con- 


If the competency of a candidate 


duct the examination; and under what 
authority is the certificate of competency 
to be granted to the candidate? Finally, 
does the granting of such certificate of 
competency by a state board of ex- 
aminers, duly authorized by the state 


mining law and commissioned by the 
proper officer of the state, make the state 
responsible for accident that may occur 
under the supervision of such certified 
We think not. 


It might be argued with equal force 


person? 


that the certification of stationary engi- 
neers by a municipality, or the inspection 
of boilers by a city boiler inspector, makes 
the city responsible for accidents due to 
manifest incompetency on the part of 
such certified official; or the licensing of 
physicians to practice, makes the state 
responsible for deaths due to their mis- 
takes. 

The fact is that the city or state, in 
examining and certifying to the com- 
petency of candidates to hold certain 
positions of responsibility, is perform- 
ing a gratuitous service tending to pro- 
tect the lives and property of its citizens. 
The state or city makes no charge for the 
service rendered to individual operations, 
and no liability attaches to the govern- 
ment because such service is incompe- 
tent. 

The question has been asked recently, 
“Should not the mine superintendent be 
compelled to pass an examination and 
hold a certificate of competency?” We 
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answer, that, in our opinion, this is not 
required by the exigency of the case. The 
superintendent is not the man in direct 
charge, at the point of danger. It is true 
he is the mine foreman’s superior officer, 
but his province is one of supervision. 
The best mining laws without excep- 
tion give the mine foremen full charge 
and power to direct and control the venti- 
lation of the mine and all supplies re- 
quired to make the mine safe. The same 
the fireboss the highest 


authority regarding the gaseous condition 


law makes 


of the mine and gives him full power to 
admit or exclude men from the mine. 
These two officials are, therefore, the men 
in charge, and the law requires them to 
see that the mine is safe; and, for this 
reason, they should be certified as compe- 
tent for their respective work. 

In how far does the present system of 
conducting examinations of prospective 
mine foremen and firebosses serve to de- 
termine their several competency and fit- 
ness for the positions of responsibility 
the 
specifies that the candidate shall possess 


they seek? In many cases, law 
a technical knowledge of the principles 
of ventilation, properties of gases, meth- 
ods of working, operation of mining ma- 
chinery, surveying, etc. In one case, at 
least, which we hope and believe is ex- 
ceptional, the law specifies that, “During 
the progress of the examination, books, 
memoranda, or notes. shall not be 
allowed.” 

Does this law contemplate that the 
candidate shall memorize the formulas, 
constants and values necessary to pass a 
technical examination of this character; 
and is the intention of the law makers, 
here, to debar from the responsible posi- 
tions of mine foreman and fireboss all 
persons who cannot memorize the formu- 
las and tables found 
handbook ? 

Mining handbooks are for the use of 
practical mining men. These men should 
be familiar with their contents—not by 
memorizing the formulas and tables they 
contain, but by knowing where to find 
the formulas and values required to 
work any mining problem. Mine-examin- 
ing boards should allow candidates the 
free use of any handbooks they desire to 
bring to an examination where technical 
questions are asked.- The 
uses these in mining practice, at home or 
in the office—why not in a_ technical 


examination ? 


candidate 


in every mining 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that 
what is needed are able and practical men, 
with sufficient technical knowledge to 
make them competent to handle the prob- 
lems that arise in daily mining practice. 
The best practical men are not men who 
can memorize formulas, but who can find 
COAL 
AGE strongly advocates the use of text- 
books in all technical examinations. 

There should, besides, be one written 
and one oral session, in the examination 


and use them when required. 


of each candidate, in which no handbooks 
should be allowed. In the written ses- 
sion, questions should be asked calling 
for experience on the part of the person 
the oral the 
examination should be designed to show 


examined. In session, 
the quickness of the candidate to de- 
termine the best plan of action to rescue 
men entombed by a heavy fall; to save 
men and control a fire started on the 
main intake air-course; to control a sharp 
squeeze, and other like questions re- 
quiring ready answers. 

The examination of firebosses should 
be less technical than that of mine fore- 
men; it should aim to show the candi- 
date’s knowledge of gases, ventilation, 
and his acquaintance with 
A sight-test 
should be required that would show the 
ability of each candidate to detect a 
flame cap on the common Davy lamp, and 


timbering, 
mine maps and surveying. 


to estimate from its height the percent- 
age of gas in the air. 

In order to make mine examinations, 
to determine the competency of candi- 
dates, achieve their desired purpose and 
secure the best men, examining boards 
must study closely the needs as well as 
the conditions surrounding the men they 
examine. The examination is necessarily 
quite different from an ordinary school 
examination. 
a competent knowledge, coupled with a 
sufficient experience, and an ability to 
think and act. 








Percussion 

In the communication of Mr. Verner, 
which appeared in Coat AGE last week, 
he remarks that the report of the Adrian 
disaster published in our columns 
ascribed the explosion to the fall of an 
electric wire. But that report took no 
such assured stand, and while stating that 
“the explosion must have been due to 
short-circuiting of an-~ electric-haulage 
wire,” added, “or possibly to the leaving 


Its aim should be to show 
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of dynamite or caps within the mine, 
despite the fact that the use of dyna- 
mite is forbidden at Adrian except for 
the shooting of rock headings.” This is 
not entering a defense of anything which 
in that but is 
rather a protest against overlooking a 


was contained article, 
not improbable initial cause. 

The heading, known as the 13th Left, 
around which the explosion centered, had 
run to a rock roll, and the headingmen 
had been using dynamite in its exten- 
sion. They might have cached a few 
sticks in a neighboring room at a point 
beyond the support of the room pillars, 
and when a cave occurred, the sticks 
might have been detonated by the per- 
cussion. 

But why not go further and admit that 
black blasting powder, the, fuses of per- 
missive explosives or even the powders 
themselves may, if exposed to a fall of 
roof, be exploded by either the heat, a 
spark or the detonation of percussion. 

The use of dynamite in 1896, when the 
first explosion at Adrian took place, was 
not as common as today, and permissives 
were entirely unknown in the United 
States. It is probable, therefore, that 
the first explosion arose from rock fall- 
ing on black blasting powder. The per- 
missive powders have been, it is said, 
the Bureau of 
Mines to determine their explosibility 


abundantly tested by 


from mechanical detonation. Only one, 
which of potash, 
failed to show a perfect resistance to 
But it is not impossible 
that permissives carelessly handled so 


contained chlorate 


such action. 


that freezing or nitroglycerin exudation 
can take place, may be the cause of ex- 
plosion, if not kept where they are free 
from mechanical violence. 

Care should be taken always to keep 
explosives away from parts of the work- 
ings liable to cave. 








The necessity of periodical medical ex- 
aminations of the eyes of firebosses is 
shown by the results of such an examin- 
ation conducted at the Globe colliery, 
Wales, England. After a disastrous ex- 
plosion caused by shot firing in a gaseous 
chamber, it was found there was 3 to 3% 
per cent. of firedamp present, which was 
not detected by the fireboss because of 
defective eyesight; the examination clear- 
ly showed that out of 41 firebosses in- 
spected by a government inspector, 31 
were found to have defective’ eyesight. 


ee 
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Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Deets Articles, 
and Suggestions from the Experience of Practical Me en 


Geology in Coal Mining 


That applied geology finds one of its 
most useful fields in the exploration and 
development of coal lands would not 


seem to be open to argument, yet there . 


may be some legitimate differences in 
Opinion between engineers and geologists 
as to the proper functions of the geolo- 
gist and the economic value of geologic 
work in coal mining. 

The recent article by Prof. I. C. White 
and one by C. P. Collins, especially re- 
lating to the controversy that led to 
the Ott suit against the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., while touching upon 
this subject, do not properly define 
the functions nor the _limitations of 
the coal geologist. The competent coal- 
mining engineer is necessarily a geologist 
and must have a good working knowl- 
edge of the district in which he is em- 
ployed, but his work does not require that 
broader knowledge of many districts 
which constitutes the capital of the con- 
sulting geologist. 

Having been engaged for a number of 
years in professional geologic work and 
having had equal experience as an engi- 
neer in the operation and supervision of 
mines, I may perhaps be in a position 
to express an opinion of the value and 
importance of geology to the coal oper- 
ator and miner that will be free from 
personal bias; for, as a mining engineer, 
I am willing to restrict the geologist to 
his proper sphere; and, as a geoligist, I 
see no reason why the mining engineer 
should not be limited to those functions 
he is qualified to perform. 


©. © GEOLOGY AND THE OTT SuIT 


It is unfortunate that the Ott suit 
should have been used to illustrate the 
value of geology in coal mining. Briefly 
stated, the case was one in which the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., upon 
having acquired the right to mine a bed 
of coal described in the deeds of con- 
veyance as the “B” or “Miller” bed, were 
sued by Mr. Ott because he believed the 
company was mining coal from a bed 
overlying the “B” bed, and one which 
John Fulton believed to be the bed “C 
prime.” The question at issue was whether 
the bed being worked was in reality the 
“B” or “Miller” bed, long known and 
recognized by these names along the 
main line of the Pennsylvania railroad 
between Johnstown and Gallitzin, or 
some other bed. Mr. Ott contended that 
the coal worked was too close to the 
surface for the “B” coal and, as stated 


by Mr. Collins, sunk several diamond- 
drill holes to learn the truth. Many geol- 
ogists and engineers examined the cores 
from these boreholes and either failed 
to reach definite conclusions as to the 
identity of the several coals shown by 
these cores, or failed to substantiate their 
conclusions by arguments that would be 
accepted as proof in a court of law. 

The matter was further complicated by 
the fact that between the region where 
the “B” or “Miller” coal had long been 
worked and recognized, and the mine in 
question under Mr. Ott’s farm, there in- 
tervened several miles of territory in 
which this bed had not been opened 
and worked, and it was therefore im- 
possible to trace bed “‘B” step by step, 
by mine workings, continuously from the 
first mentioned region to the Ott place. 

Under such circumstances the identity 
of any bed of coal must always be large- 
ly if not entirely a matter of conjecture 
and not susceptible of legal proof. We 
know enough of the uncertainties and 
vagaries of coal beds to know that one 
may be replaced by another that nor- 
mally should be found above or below 
it; that such a change may occur in short 
distances; that a bed normally thin may 
thicken to workable size and another 
normally thick may thin to small size 
or disappear entirely, and that the in- 
tervals between the coals, and between 
the beds of coal and the limestones, 
sandstones and other rocks, may _in- 
crease or decrease in short distances, so 
that a bed of coal apparently found at a 
certain horizon may not be the bed nor- 
mally present at that horizon but some 
other bed that is usually found higher 
or lower in the coal series. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO ESTABLISH IDENTITY 
FROM BORINGS 


To establish the identity of the coal 
worked on the Ott place from borehole 
cores therefore was manifestly impossi- 
ble, and it was also impossible to prove 
the identity of the coal by actually trac- 
ing it through mine workings continu- 
ously from where the “B” coal was 
known and worked, because such work- 
ings did not exist. The actual identity of 
this coal may never be proved beyond 
question until such mine workings do ex- 
tend continuously between these points. 

While it was not possible to establish 
the identity of this coal as a legally 
proved fact, it was quite possible for en- 
gineers and geologists to present data 
that might be sufficient to convince an 





engineer or operator that the bed being 
worked was or was not bed “B.” 

In preparing the defense in this case 
the Berwind-White company placed the 
preparation of the evidence in the hands 
of Mr. Baird Halberstadt, of Pottsville, 
who collected a large quantity of material 
in support of the company’s contention 
that the seam mined was bed “B,” and 
other geologists were called upon to con- 
firm and strengthen the conclusions made 
by Mr. Halberstadt. But it must be re- 
membered that while in this way a great 
cumulative mass of evidence could be 
presented, all of it rested upon the per- 
sonal opinion of those who had examined 
these data, and the result therefore could 
not approach the dignity of a demonstra- 
tion. In the same way the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Fulton and those who 
agreed with him were personal opinions, 
and could not be considered as proving 
the truth or falsity of either view. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN FACTS AND 
OPINIONS 


While it may seem a waste of time 
to go into a matter of this kind at such 
length, it appears to me to be justified, 
because it is useful to emphasize a fact 
of which this case furnishes a most il- 
luminating example; namely, that the 
geologist should distinguish more clearly 
between fact and opinion, betwen proof 
and surmise. Possibly Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Halberstadt may be right in their 
opinion, and personally I think that quite 
probably they are, and possibly Mr. Ful- 
ton may be right, but it should have been 
apparent to all concerned that neither 
party was prepared to prove anything. 
Mining operations stretching continuous- 
ly from point to point, the actual open- 
ing of the coal along its outcrop at in- 
numerable places, or a continuous row of 
boreholes, would have been necessary 
before anything even approaching the 
semblance of proof could have been ad- 
duced and offered as evidence in this 
case. 

The geologist may often be thought to 
have an ability to identify coal beds not 
justified by the history of geologic exam- 
inations, and the public may often be 
ready to accept an exaggerated view of 
his ability in this direction. The history 
of all attempts to identify the coal beds 
of different regions or localities, whether 
such regions or localities are widely sep- 
arated or are in close proximity to each 
other, furnish many examples of the er- 
rors which the geologist must inevitably 
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make. As an illustration of this, may be 
cited the identification of a bed of coal 
in the Morrisdale-Houtzdale Basin, in 
Clearfield County, made by the writer in 
1884, and accepted for many years by 
operators as demonstrating the coal in 
question to be the “B” bed. 

After working this coal bed for many 
years under the belief that it was bed 
“B,” abnormally located 30 or 40 ft. higher 
than its proper place in the series, it was 
accidently discovered that bed ““B” existed 
below the coal worked, in its proper place 
and with its normal characteristics, and 
that the bed worked was in reality bed 
“C” (or a bed normally thin, lying close 
to bed “C”). Other instances will be 
found in the many changes in nomen- 
clature and identifications made by Prof. 
White and others in attempting to work 
out the true succession and age of the 
coals in the West Virginia coal fields, a 
work that is still in progress. 


GEOLOGIST vS. ENGINEER 


It is extremely questionable whether 
in controversies of this nature either 
the engineer or geologist can _ profit- 
ably be employed by the contest- 
ants, for the character of the testi- 
mony must generally be confined to the 
personal opinion of the witness, sup- 
ported by more or less disconnected facts, 
and such testimony is not usually of suf- 
ficient force to insure a final decision 
covering the points at issue. Recogniz- 
ing these limitations many coal geologists 
decline to appear as expert witnesses or 
discourage their clients from calling them 
as witnesses, preferring to limit their ser- 
vices to the rendering of such advice as 
in their opinion may be of value to their 
clients. 

In his relation to his clients, whether 
concerning suits at law or the develop- 
ment or purchase of mining property, the 
geologist is naturally in an advisory posi- 
tion and the value of his services must 
rest upon his ability to advise wisely. 
This will depend upon the nicety with 
which he can weigh the relative import- 
ance of all the matters at issue, including 
the general business and commercial con- 
ditions affecting the proposition, as well 
as the technical geologic facts, the opin- 
ions based upon these facts and the 
weight to be accorded to such opinions, 
and to serve his client most usefully he 
must be prepared to advise definitely and 
positively, because his client probably 
does not have such a sense of proportion 
regarding technical matters as will enable 
him to judge of their relative values, and 
is, therefore, quite likely to reach un- 
warranted conclusions or to be so con- 
fused by apparent inconsistencies as to 
be unable to form a definite opinion. 

The functions of the mining engineer 
when engaged in an advisory capacity 
are well defined and are of a definite na- 
ture. He deals with the coal, ore or min- 
eral deposit as an entity and with the 
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quantities, qualities, costs, prices and 
physical and mechanical problems of 
mining and preparing the material for 
market. Unless especially qualified by 
geological experience his field should not 
include those more or less abstruse prob- 
lems of applied geology, which may em- 
brace uncertainties, conjectures and geo- 
logical hypotheses and theories, for these 
belong to the geologist. The mining en- 
gineer properly deals with known de- 
posits and the methods of utilizing them, 
the geologist with unknown and partial- 
ly known deposits to determine their ex- 
tent and value. 


H. M. CHANCE, 
Mining Engineer. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Foreman’s Trouble 


In recent issues of CoAL AGE, you have 
been rather severe on mine foremen and 
superintendents. I believe almost every 
mine foreman and superintendent looks 
ahead to the future successful develop- 
ment of his mine. Furthermore, I am 
sure most of us have working projec- 
tions made, and lie awake nights formu- 
lating definite plans for development. 

The real trouble lies in the fact that the 
operator is too eager for returns on his 
investment, and wants to curtail expenses 
to the lowest notch. He reminds the 
superintendent at every opportunity, that 
he must keep down expenses, and of 
course, the superintendent passes it down 
to his foreman. 

I do not claim all operators do this, 
but there are a great many who follow 
such a plan. As Mr. Mooreshead men- 
tioned in a recent issue of CoAL AGE, 
wide entries cause falls and squeezes, re- 
sulting in heavier expenses than if they 
had been driven narrow. This subject is 
of vital importance to the successful 
working of a mine, and I would like to 
read the opinion of some other mine 
foreman or superintendent. 


Marion, III. SUPERINTENDENT. 








The Human Element 


Since the appearance of the editorial 
in CoAL AGE of Dec. 9, on “The Human 
Element,” another explosion has oc- 
curred. We have the usual report that 
the mine was in “excellent” condition 
and we shall read again the same story 
about “the model mine blowing up.” 
What is more, we shall continue to read 
“the same old story” unless some “ex- 
perts” get the “dust” out of their eyes 
and see things in their proper light. 

It is true that “careless and vicious 
men find their way into the best of 
mines” and they are undoubtedly a men- 
ace, but that menace is fairly universal 
and it may be assumed that these “care- 
less and vicious men” are just as plenti- 


‘slander to assume that the 
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ful, and perhaps more so, in mines badly 
arranged and poorly managed. 

I have a fairly complete record of 
mine explosions in the United States for 
the last 23 years, together with the con- 
ditions under which they occurred, and 
I have not found a single case in all these 
years where an extensive dust explosion 
occurred in a badly arranged and ne- 
glected mine, while, on the other hand, 
the record shows that the most violent 
and extensive explosions have taken 
place in mines that were—like the Brice- 
ville mine—in excellent condition. 

These are facts arfd it would be rank 
“experts” 
were not aware of their existence, but, 
knowing about them, the “experts” so 
far have failed to offer an explanation 
as to the cause. Why? It would be in- 
teresting, at least to some of us, to know 
the reason. 

JOHN VERNER. 


Chariton, Iowa. 





Fair Play for the Mule 


In the last issue of your paper, I note 
the article on “Fair Play for the Mule,” 
by Joseph Virgin. In reference to the 
remarks he makes, relative to Eli Con- 
ner’s recent article, I may say that while 
I believe that Mr. Conner’s comparison. 
of mechanical and mule haulage refers to 
actual experience at Ehrenfeld, it does 
not do so exclusively. 

When gathering motors were installed 
at the Sun mine, in the New River field, 
I held the position of district superinten- 
dent, under Mr. Conner. At that time 
he advanced the same argument as Mr. 
Virgin, but I believe the performance of 
the motors in that mine did much to 
change his views. 

If Mr. Virgin will compare the expense 
necessary to keep up mule haulage with 
that needed to maintain a motor haul in 
the same place, I believe he will find it 
is rather costly to give the mule “fair 
play”—especially if the bottom be fire 
clay and the road a little damp. 

After a mule has tramped on a switch 
bridle, that switch is not much better, if 
as good, as the stub switch, which is gen- 
erally used with mule haulage. 

In making the comparison we must add 
the cost of the maintenance of the mule 
to the upkeep of the road, and keep in 
view the fact that the speed and the en- 
durance of the motor enable it to trans- 
port the cars a greater distance than they 
could be hauled by a mule. _ 

If we sum up the whole cost of giving 
the mule fair play, I believe we will 
find the account will show a balance in 
favor of gathering motors. In my estima- 
tion the place to give the mule fair play 
is on the farm, not in the mine. 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, 
Manager, Virginia-Lee Co, 
St. Charles, Va. 
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Preservation of Steel Rope 


Is coal tar, after being treated with 
freshly slaked lime, injurious to steel- 
wire haulage rope? Will it cause the 
wires to become pitted, and could it pos- 
sibly cause crystallization to take place 
in the wire ? 

Bella Ellen, Ala. 

This question is of great importance to 
all users of wire rope, in mine-haulage 
practice, and was submitted to the man- 
ufacturers of wire rope, in this country. 
Following are the replies received. 

“Either coal tar or pine tar can be 
used on wire rope without detriment, pro- 
vided the tar is first neutralized by boiling 
with freshly slaked lime. Unless the tar 
is thus completely neutralized, the acid, 
which it contains, will attack the steel, 
and cause brittleness. 

“We do not advocate the use of tar, 
however, on running ropes, for the 
reason that it is practically impossible to 
thoroughly seal a rope in this manner. 
The tar hardens and strips off or cracks, 
allowing moisture to reach the _ rope, 
causing it to rust under the tar. We 
consider it is better to use a lubricant 
free from acid, and one that will pene- 
trate the rope and preserve the inner 
wires, which are, after all, the reserved 
strength of the rope. We have found 
that many users who have covered or 
partly covered the outside of the rope 
with a heavy dope are, later, surprised 
to find that the inner wires have become 
corroded and lost their strength. It is 
best, in treating a wire haulage rope, to 
start with a lubricant that will penetrate, 
and then build up so the inner and the 
outer wires alike will be protected.” 

JoHN A. ROoEBLING’s Sons Co. 

Trenton, N. J. 

“In the process of drawing wire, lime 
is used as a coating to protect the sur- 
face of the wire from corrosion. If a 
steel rope, coated with a mixture of coal 
tar and slaked lime, becomes pitted it 
cannot be due to any action of the lime, 
but rather to its insufficiency; or the fact 
that it has not been mixed so as to thor- 
oughly neutralize the acids in the tar. 

“We do not, however, advocate a mix- 
ture of coal tar and slaked lime as a 
coating for wire ropes, as it flakes off 
when dry, The compounds of pine tar 
are better, and those of crude petroleum 
and graphite better still. In this con- 
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nection we draw attention to page 11 of 
our booklet, ‘Wire Rope Preservatives.’ ” 
THE TRENTON IRON Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


“We would advise that a composition 
of coal tar and lime is not injurious to 
wire ropes. 

“Some years ago, before the advent of 
special lubricating greases, a composition 
of coal tar and lime was recommended 
by wire-rope manufacturers. 

“It is probable these people have had 
trouble with sulphur water, which pene- 
trated between the strands of the rope 
and pitted the steel. If the crystalliza- 
tion spoken of took place it might result 
from the action of the acid water on the 
steel, which destroys the structure of the 
steel and makes it brittle. The coal tar 
and lime could not produce this effect.” 

HAzARD MANUFACTURING Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


[We believe the above letters 
answer our correspondent’s query fully 
and, in his behalf, we wish to thank the 
writers for the explanation.—EDITOR. ] 








Wet Rag in Afterdamp ~ 


I note that in your issue of Nov. 18, in 
the article on the Adrian Mine Explosion, 
you state that “two men had enough 
presence of mind to stop, dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in the tea contained in the 
tanks of their dinner pails and carefully 
wrap their mouths with the damp rags.” 
What is the action of such a covering 
over the mouth? 

PuUzzLED SUBSCRIBER 

Punxsutawney, Penn. 


The question is a hard one and your 
letter suggests that you have realized 
its difficulty. It will probably not be news 
to you that the method of using a wet 
rag or sponge is one which has been re- 
peatedly tried and found availing in work 
where air is vitiated. Doubtless you 
have also read that old explanation that 
water dissolves carbon dioxide, and so 
makes the air respirable. But as you 
may have considered, water only feebly 
dissolves carbon monoxide, and so that 
action is probably not one of solution or 
it would be without efficacy in excluding 
the most poisonous of the gases en- 
counted. In fact, the order of solution 
in water at 68 deg. F. is: 


ABSORPTION FACTORS FOR MINE GASES 


PATDON "GIORIGGW. pies coo Ge wie alone alers 0.90100 

BO Cas SLA et ikea tars” daus ote be +. Cuerdas 0.03137 
WATHOM MOUOZIOGs 20 Sse 5 le a catalan tre 0.02320 
INILTOGED.. « coe. Aso letiale a .. 0.01599 


Moreover, the action of carbon dioxide 
is now realized to be objectionable rather 
as it replaces oxygen in the air than for 
any other reason. If 10 per cent. of 
CO: is absorbed, the percentage of oxy- 
gen will be increased one ninth of its 
former value. If 9 per cent. of oxygen 
is present the wet rag absorbing the last 
molecule of dioxide would only make 
that proportion 10 per cent. So the ab- 
sorption of carbon dioxide but little im- 
proves the mixture. 


An ordinary bandanna measuring 15x21 
in., a common size, was compelled to ab- 
sorb all the water which it was capable 
of lifting from a measured volume of the 
liquid. A reasonable amount of the loose 
water was permitted to run back into the - 
measure, the kerchief being held mean- 
time by two of its tips. The loss of water 
in the original receptacle was then meas- 
ured. To keep on the safe side it is as- 
sumed that the kerchief water is wholly 
available for inspiration, that it does not 
evaporate, is not absorbed by the person 
of the wearer and does not seep out later 
on. The amount of water engaged by the 
bandanna under such assumptions is 5 
cubic inches. 


We assume that the air is vitiated by 
10 per cent. of CO., or 10 per cent. of 
CO, not an unreasonable amount, for the 
percentages might be well imagined near- 
ly doubled without improbability. We 
assume moreover, that the temperature 
is 104 deg. F. The normal inspiration as 
stated by J. S. Haldane, is 432 cu.in. per 
min. This figure for inspiration is also as- 
sumed correct, although Doctor Haldane 
States that during muscular exertion, the 
volume of air breathed may be 6 or 8 
times as much as during rest. Thus in 
one second 0.72 cu.in. of CO. and an 
equal volume of CO would be inspired. 
From these facts the table following 
is made up, the coefficients of absorption 
used being those of gas at 104 deg. F. 





TIME OF GAS SATURATION 
OF WET BANDANNA 





Cubic 
Centi- 
‘ meters of | Time for 
Coefficient Gas Complete 
‘of + Absorbed | Saturation 
Gas Absorption|by Kerchief Secs. 
COe Be Veer 0.506 2.53 3.51 
COME a's, ox 0.018 0.09 0.12 








It is clear that the handkerchief does 
more than dissolve the gases mentioned, 
because if that was all it accomplished, 
it could only serve a fleeting purpose. 
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To mcourage, Assist, and Instruct Those Preparing for Firebosses, Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully— 





Some Recent Utah Mine 
Foreman Examination 
Questions 


MINING BooKs AND MAGAZINES FOR MINE 
FOREMEN 


Ques.—-Do you receive and read any 
instructive literature pertaining to the 
various systems of mining coal, and ex- 
plaining points relating to the safety of 
Operating mines? 

[CoaL AGE congratulates the Utah 
board of examiners upon its expressed 
desire to know how much effort candi- 
dates for examination are making to in- 
form themselves on matters pertaining to 
the mining of coal and the safe operation 
of mines, by reading mining books and 
magazines. There is nothing better for 
gaining such information than a good, 
technical mining weekly.—EpiTorR. ] 


FIRST-AID METHODS 


Ques.—-What is the correct method of 
procedure in regard to the first-aid treat- 
ment to be given persons injured and 
suffering from (a) burns; (b) electric 
shock; (c) broken limbs; (d) bleeding 
from cuts or wounds; (e) being over- 
come with gas? Explain fully. 

Ans.—In all cases, keep cool; send 
promptly for a physician and, when pos- 
sible te do so without danger, remove the 
sufferer to a quiet place and good air. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS 


(a) Remove clothing from the burned 
parts by cutting away the cloth carefully; 
and quickly cover the burned surface 
with light, soft linen or a layer of ab- 
sorbent cotton to exclude the air. If pos- 
sible, moisten the parts burned with a 
warm solution of common baking soda, 
or an emulsion of boiled (linseed) oil 
and limewater. Uncover but a small por- 
tion of the burn at one time. Do not 
expose to heat, and protect from dirt. 


TREATMENT OF ELECTRIC SHOCK 


(b) <A brief contact with, say a 250- 
volt current, may give a severe shock to 
the nervous system that will pass off 
shortly. A more prolonged contact pro- 
duces unconsciousness or death, depend- 
ing on the individual, the quantity of cur- 
rent and its passage through the body. A 
strong man may resist successfully a 
current that would be certain death to 
a man with weak heart or nerves. If the 
current passes through the body its effect 
is greater than that produced by the 


Ans 
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passage of the same current through the 
legs only. 

Shut off the current, cut the wire, or 
by any means remove the person from 
the contact as quickly as possible. It 
may be possible to short-circuit the cur- 
rent and blow out a fuse. To remove 
a person from contact, a kick is often 
safer, because the current then only 
passes from one leg to the other, instead 
of through the body. Stand on a dry 
board or paper; if at hand, use rubber 
shoes or gloves, or both. Act quickly; 
a few seconds may prove fatal. 

When contact is broken, lay person 
on his back; loosen the clothing about 
the neck, chest and waist; give plenty of 
fresh air; but avoid cool drafts, as the 
body should be kept warm. 

If respiration has ceased, artificial res- 
piration must be begun by drawing the 
tongue forward with handkerchief so that 
it will not obstruct the windpipe, and 
kneeling at the patient’s head raise his 
arms first straight above his head; then 
throw them forward, bending the elbows 
and pressing the arms firmly against the 
sides and chest, to expel air from the 
lungs. Continue to work the arms, in 
this manner, forward and back, as a bel- 
lows, till natural breathing is restored. 
If the heart has ceased to beat, some- 
times a sudden rap on the left chest will 
start its action, which must be done 
promptly or death is certain. 

In all cases where artificial respiration 
is used, efforts to restore the patient to 
consciousness should not be discontinued 
till after a long time and when every pos- 
sible means has been exhausted. 

TREATMENT OF BROKEN BONES 

(c) Move the patient with great care 
to as comfortable a position as possible, 
but do not attempt to carry him far if 
the fracture is painful or the bone is 
broken badly in one or more places. If 
the limbs are broken bind them together 
or to the body in such a way that the 
removal of the patient to a more desirable 
place will not aggravate the trouble. If 
necessary to remove clothing cut it away 
and do not pull it off. It. will often be 
necessary to improvise a stretcher by run- 
ning two long drills through the arms 
of two or more coats; or to bind the pa- 
tient firmly and carefully to a brattice 
board or to two lengths of tracking tied 
together. Every move must be made 
gently. Then remove the sufferer to 
where he can bé treated by a physician. 
Do not attempt to set a bone, but only 
make the patient as comfortable as pos- 
sible till a physician arrives. 


.to accumulate 


ered And Fully Explained 


To ARREST BLEEDING FROM CUTS OR 
WOUNDS 


(d) Lay patient down, generally on 
his back, and elevate, as far as can be 
done, the limb or part of body from which 
the blood is flowing. Apply pressure to 


the bleeding parts, with the thumb and 


fingers; or by a knotted bandage, the 
knot being arranged to press the wounded 
part so as to impede and stop the flow 
of blood. If the blood is a bright red 
and spurts more or less from the wound, 
an artery has been severed, and the 
pressure must be applied to the blood 
vessel somewhere between the wound and 
the heart. Venous blood flowing from a 
vein is a darker color and wells up or 
flows steadily from the wound. 

Keep the body warm, if necessary us- 
ing hot-water bags or compresses; but in 
severe bleeding it is often necessary to 
apply ice or a cold iron immediately over 
the wound, to assist the coagulation of 
the blood. 


TREATMENT OF A PERSON OVERCOME WITH 
GAS 


(ce) Remove the patient speedily to 
fresh air. If unconscious, keep body 
warm; dash cold water over face, from 
side, so as not to obstruct the nose. If 
necessary, employ artificial respiration to 
restore breathing. Give no stimulants; 
but peroxide of hydrogen, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, is beneficial if 
the gas inhaled is carbon monoxide 
(CO). Rub the limbs upward briskly, to 
assist the flow of venous blood back to 
the heart and induce circulation. The 
inhalation of oxygen is always used with 
good effect to drive the poisonous gas 
from the lungs. 

Every mine of any considerable size 
should have a well equipped hospital. 
The hospital should be convenient to the 
workings and not too far from the shaft. 
It should be well ventilated and oxygen 
tanks should always be kept on hand 
ready for use. 


“COMBUSTIBLE MATERIAL IN MINE ENTRIES 


Ques.—What should be done with torn, 
unused brattice cloth found lying in the 
entries or the workings of a mine? 

Ans.—Brattice cloth and all other com- 
bustible material not in use should be re- 
moved from the mine, if it cannot be used 
again. If it is good for further service 
it should be stored in a suitable place 
either in a mine shanty or a storeroom 
on the surface. It should not be allowed 
in the entries or other 
parts of the mine. 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own Representatives in Variouw 


Important Mining C 


enters,and aRecord of Legislative and Other Action 


Affecting the Coal Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


Representative Palmer has introduced 
a bill revising the Bureau of Mines Act 
which has been referred to the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. In 
this it is proposed to amend section 2 of 
the act to read as follows: 

“Tt shall be the province and duty of 
said bureau and its director, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to make diligent investigation of the 
methods of mining and quarrying in 
slate, cement rock, granite, and other 
quarries, especially in relation to the 
safety of miners and other operatives, 
and the appliances best adapted to pre- 
vent accidents, the possible improvement 
of conditions under which mining and 
quarrying operations are carried on, the 
treatment of ores and other mineral sub- 
stances, the use of explosives and elec- 
tricity, the prevention of accidents, and 
other inquiries and technologic investiga- 
tions pertinent to said industries, and 
from time to time make such public re- 
ports of the work, investigations, and in- 
formation obtained as the Secretary of 
said department may direct, with the 
recommendations of such bureau.” 


SEGREGATED COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS 


Representative Carter has offered a bill 
to provide for the sale of the surface of 
the segregated coal and asphalt lands of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and 
for other purposes. In this it is pro- 
vided that there shall be an appraisal of 
the lands. Section 1 specifies that “the 
coal or asphalt deposits in each lease 
shall be appraised separately from the 
surface” and “the unleased coal and 
asphalt deposits shall be appraised sep- 
arately from the surface according to the 
tracts used by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey.” 

It is further provided that each holder 
of a coal or asphalt lease shall have the 
right to purchase at the appraised value 
a sufficient amount of the surface covered 
by his lease to embrace improvements, 
up to a maximum of 10 per cent. of such 
surface, subject to certain conditions and 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The methods of entering upon the lands 
for the purpose of prospecting are de- 
scribed and section 5 of the bill directs 
that the sale shall be carried on at pub- 
lic auction. The sum of $50,000 is ap- 
propriated for expenses, 


DOMESTIC COAL. LOCATIONS IN ALASKA 


Senator LaFollette has offered a new 
bill (Senate No. 3124) in which he pro- 
poses to amend the bill of the same num- 
ber already introduced for the purpose of 
regulating the leasing of coal and coal 
lands in the territory of Alaska, which he 
presented last session. 

The bill is of considerable importance 
because it indicates a decided change in 
the program of the progressive group in 
Congress with reference to the treatment 
of the Alaska coal lands. The new bill 
proposes to strike out section 8 of the 
measure already proposed and provide 
that any citizen of the United States duly 
qualified may, under the same _ con- 
ditions as in the case of placer claims 
“secure a domestic coal location for a 
period of ten years and no longer, which 
location shall give a right to the exclu- 
sive possession for coal-mining purposes 
only of a rectangular area of unappro- 
priated public coal land in Alaska not 
exceeding ten acres in area nor larger 
than a square of ten acres in any di- 
mension. 

“A domestic coal location shall not be 
staked or recorded except by the locator 
in person, and shall not be sold, leased, 
hypothecated, or otherwise disposed of. 
The coal mined from any such location 
shall not exceed 2000 tons in any one 
year, shall be subject to no royalty, and 
shall not be exported from Alaska. Do- 
mestic coal locations may be made imme- 
diately upon the passage of this act, not- 
withstanding any existing withdrawal of 
coal lands, but subsequent withdrawals 
shall be effective as against such loca- 
tions, unless the same shall be spe- 
cifically expected therefrom.” 


GOVERNMENT RAILROAD FOR ALASKA 


A new section, also to be added to the 
bill, reads in part as follows: 

“The President shall cause the con- 
struction and operation of a railroad from 
the Matanuska or Bering River coal 
fields in Alaska to the coast. The Secre- 
tary of War is hereby directed without 
delay to examine all existing surveys for 
railroads from the Matanuska and Ber- 
ing River coal fields in Alaska to the 
coast, and if it shall appear that the 
probable cost of constructing a coal- 
carrying railroad from one of said coal 
fields to a harbor open all of the year is 
less than half the probable cost from the 
other of said fields to such a harbor, then 
the Secretary of War shall proceed forth- 


with to locate a railroad on the best prac- . 
ticable line along or near the route so 
determined to be less costly.” 








Alabama 


Birmingham—A decree was recently 
rendered by Judge W. I. Grubb, denying 
the petition of the St. Louis Trust Co., 
as trustee for the J. H. Mudd estate, for 
an injunction to terminate the lease of 
the Galloway Coal Co. and restrain the 
company from operating its mines on 
certain lands in Bibb County. It is re- 
ported that the Galloway company con- 
templates making various improvements 
on the Bibb County coal lands, which im- 
provements will probably be carried for- 
ward now that the suit over the land 
has been settled. 

The new byproduct coke ovens of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. are 
nearing completion. It is intended to 
fire the first battery of these ovens early 
in January. 

Gadsden—tThe property of the Raccoon 
Mining Co. at Altoona, will be put in 
operation, after a long shutdown. About 
100 men will be employed. 


Colorado 


Denver—The Colorado coal fields are 
now the only coal-mining districts in 
this country or Canada where labor 
troubles of any magnitude remain un- 
settled. Although the mines in both the 
Northern and Southern fields continue in 
operation, the condition in the former is 
one of suspended hostilities and in the 
latter field it is reported that a strike 
is imminent. The operators of northern 
Colorado openly charge Gov. Shafroth 
with favoring the cause of the strikers 
and neglecting to take proper measures 
to secure the peaceful and unmolested 
operation of their mines. In the South- 
ern field, the report of a commission 
appointed by the governor, which shows 
the men to be losing 2c. per ton on an 
average because of the change from a 
lump-coal to a run-of-mine basis of 
payment, has revived the dispute which 
caused the threatened strike of 1000 em- 
ployees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
last October. Although not previously 
a union field, it is reported that the men 
have tecently become generally organ- 
ized and a strike involving perhaps 20,- 
000 workers is probable. 

Agitation by the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce directed toward securing a 
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lower price for coal and recommending 
the operation of mines by the state, has 
elicited from President Evans, of the 
American, Fuel Co., an offer to sell that 
company’s property to the state at SOc. 
on the dollar. Mr. Evans is so strongly 
of the opinion that coal cannot be pro- 
duced ‘and sold more cheaply than it is 
at present that he declares that this of- 
fer is made in perfectly good faith and 
stands. 


Illinois 


Chicago—An executive meeting of the 
coal-mine operators of the Illinois and 
Indiana coal fields was held in Chicago, 
Dec. 14. The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania operators, but it was unof- 
ficially declared that the latter delega- 
tions had not arrived, it being said that 
these two states are opposed to enter- 
ing into an agreement. Another meeting 
was arranged for, to be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, within 10 days. 

Isaac A. Smith, who is interested in 
the proposed Springfield & Central IIli- 
nois Traction Co., reports that it is prob- 
able that the proposition as outlined, 
which is to connect with several mines 
in the central Illinois field, will go 
through within a short time. 


Taylorville—The Peabody Coal Co. is 
developing three mines, in the vicinity of 
Taylorville and Kinkaid. Work on all 
three is now reported to be in progress. 
It is understood that a large central elec- 
tric plant will be located at Kinkaid. 


Marion—A charter has been granted 
to the Johnson City Connecting Railway 
Co. It is proposed to construct a rail- 
road in Williamson County, connecting 
several of the mines in the vicinity of 
Johnson City and Marion. 








Indiana 


Indianapolis—Chairman Wood, of the 
state railroad commission, has issued an 
order amending the car demurrage rules 
to except from demurrage the cars loaded 
with coal or coke and awaiting transpor- 
tation at the mines or coke ovens. Before 
the amendment, only those cars at the 
mines or ovens which were waiting to be 
loaded were excepted. The order, which 
was made without objection by any of the 
roads, was asked for by the Vandalia 
Railroad Company. 

Members of the United Mine Workers 
of America balloted, Dec. 12, for their 
national officers. The most important con- 
test was for the office of president, John 
P, White, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, being op- 
posed for reélection by Thomas L. Lewis, 
of Bridgeport, Ohio, a former president 
of the organization. Edwin M. Perry, of 
Iowa, had no opposition for reélection 
as secretary-treasurer, but there was a 
large number of candidates for other 
offices. The results will not be officially 
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announced until the. convention in Jan- 
uary. 

Terre Haute—The formation of a na- 
tional federation of bituminous coal 
operators is understood here to be an 
assured fact. The appointment of a com- 
mittee on organization and constitution 
at a recent meeting has been announced. 
Philip H. Penna, secretary of the In- 
diana Bituminous Operators’ Association, 
said that the national organization had 
been in the course of formation for sev- 
eral years, and that final steps were 
taken last week at Chicago. Mr. Penna 
said that assurances have been received 
that every coal-producing state in the 
Union will be represented. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—The Elkhorn coal field is to 
have another railroad, one with an east- 
ern and southeastern outlet. The Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio will start from 
St. Paul on its main line in Wise County, 
and pass through Coeburn, Norton, Gla- 
morgan, and the Pound section in the 
Virginia coal fields; through Pound Gap 
on the state border by a short tunnel, 
and so on to Jenkins, connecting there 
with the Big Sandy & Elkhorn, a branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, now being 
rapidly constructed into Jenkins. 

At the midwinter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Mining Institute, held at Lexing- 
ton, Dec. 11, a number of owners, man- 
agers and general superintendents of 
coal mines were present. Vice-president 
R. B. Hutchcraft presided. Appropriate 
resolutions regarding the death of Presi- 
dent Atkinson were adopted. A number 
of papers, dealing with the practical 
operation of mines, were read and dis- 
cussed. 

If the plans of Eastern capitalists, 
headed by Gen. T. Coleman Du Pont, of 
Wilmington, Del., who are conferring 
with the owners of several coal mines in 
southwestern Kentucky, go through, a 
coal merger, estimated to involve $10,- 
000,000, will be completed. The coal 
companies to be taken over are the W. 
G. Duncan Co., the Powderly Coal Co., 
the Lam Coal Co., the Wickliffe Coal Co. 
and the Memphis & Broadway Coal Co. 
According to the terms of the consolida- 
tion, the control must pass from the Ken- 
tucky operators to the Eastern capitalists. 








Missouri 

St. Louis—The top v.orks of the mine 
of the Northern Central Coal Co., at 
Higbee, were destroyed by fire on the 
night of Dec. 12. The output of this 
mine was largely contracted to the Chi- 
cago & Alton for company fuel. 

The St. Louis Coal and Coke Company 
has been incorporated for $50,000. It 
will handle the output of the Colp Mine 
at Pittsburg, Ill., the Gent Coal Com- 
pany’s mine near Marion, and the Galatia 
Coal Company’s mine at Galatia. 
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Nevada 


Goldfield—Great interest is being man- 
ifested in the development of the coal 
mine at Coaldale, 60 miles north of here. 
An analysis of several samples of the 
coal shows it to contain about 50 per 
cent. fixed carbon and 33 per cent. vola- 
tile matter. The property is being worked 
by a slope 150 ft. long which taps the 
coal at a depth of 80 ft. below the sur- 
face, the seam varying from 8 to 11 ft. 
in thickness. Indications are that the de- 
posit covers a considerable area and it 
is thought probable that the Tonopah & 
Goldfield R.R. will build a spur to. the 
property. 


Ohio 


Cleveland—lIt is understood here tha. 
the proposed $30,000,000 coal merger in 
No. 8 field, Ohio, is likely to prove a 
failure on account of the Ohio anti-trust 
laws and other unexpected obstacles. 
W. F. Kann, of Pittsburg, is representing 
the operators and F. J. Lisman & Co., 
of New York, are in charge of the financ- 
ing. The company was to have issued 
$10,000,000 preferred stock, $5,000,000 
common stock and $15,000,000 bonds. 


Columbus—The Eastern Ohio Coal 
Operators’ Association appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Dec. 13, against the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, and _ the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburg, 
charging that the rates on coal from the 
mines in eastern Ohio to Lake Erie ports 
are unjust and discriminatory. The pres- 
ent rate is 85c. a ton on all three roads 
and the association, which is composed 
of 40 individual operators, is willing to 
leave the commission to decide on what 
it considers a fair rate. 


The Black Top mine, in the Crooksville 
field, will not be reopened until after 
Jan. 15, if then, according to State Mine 
Inspector Harrison, who recently in- 
spected the mine. A portion of the mine 
was sealed up after a recent fire, and 
samples of air taken through tubes in- 
serted in the wall show the presence of 
considerable gas. 


Toledo—By the terms of two decisions 
handed down by United States Judge 
John M. Killits, Dec. 9, the Hocking Val- 
ley R.R. Co. must answer to indictments 
of having granted rebates to the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., and the latter concern 
must stand trial on the charge of having 
received rebates. The summary of the 
opinion is that the granting of unlimited 
credit by the issuance of notes to guaran- 
tee freight charges is a violation of the 
Elkins anti-rebate law, and both the 
grantor and the firm accepting rebates 
are guilty. 

Cincinnati—Commencing Dec. 1 the 
Burlingham Coal Company, of this city, 
has secured control of the St. Clair col- 
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liery, at Eagle, W. Va. A new operation) 
will be opened on the property, which is 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 
Louis Watkinson remains as president of 
the company and will continue in charge 
of the operations. 








Oregon 


Portland—H. S. Brinley, of Portland, 
has taken a lease on an 8-ft. vein of 
bituminous coking coal recently un- 
covered on the property of the Benedic- 
tine Fathers, near Mount Angel, Oregon. 

An important strike of bituminous coal 
is reported from the Rainy Hollow dis- 
trict near Haines, Alaska. The vein is 
said to extend across the British Colum- 
bia boundary. 


Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Westland—The Midland No. 3 mine 
of the Pittsburg Coal Co., employing 
nearly 400 men, closed down, Nov. 29, for 
the winter. Some of the men are being 
employed at the Midland No. 1 and the 
Allison mines of the same company, 
while the others are being employed in 
the Ohio and West Virginia coal fields. 


Pittsburg—Delegates from 45 branches 
attended the meeting, Dec. 14, of the 
River Coal Employees’ Relief Associa- 
tion of the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Co. The financial 
report of the association was read and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
held its winter meeting in the quarters 
of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, this city, Dec. 19 and 20. 
In addition to addresses by the presidents 
of the two organizations, eight interest- 
ing papers were presented. 

Following a conference of coal oper- 
ators and electrical experts with Chief 
Mine Inspector James E. Roderick, held 
recently at Pittsburg, Supt. W. R. Cal- 
verly, of the Berwind-White Coal Min- 
ing Co., has appointed a committee of 
mining and electrical engineers to agree 
upon a uniform system of indicating on 
maps electrical equipment used in the 
mines of the bituminous regions of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

It is announced that the West Penn 
Traction Co. will build a line connecting 
West Newton and Hunker, a distance of 
10 miles. The company will then need 
but four more miles of road to give 
it a continuous right of way through 
the coke regions from McKeesport to 
Scott Haven. 

Immediate improvement of the Alle- 
gheny River from its mouth to the Ma- 
honing Creek, a distance of about 60 
miles, by the construction of five locks 
and dams is the recommendation of Col. 
Newcomer, resident engineer at Pitts- 
burg, to the chief of engineers, made 
public, Dec. 14. For this work it is es- 
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timated that an appropriation of $2,590,- 
000 will be required. The improvement 
of the Allegheny will have to wait spe- 
cific appropriations, which may be in- 
cluded in the forthcoming river and har- 
bor bill, or may be delayed in view of the 
already heavy appropriations for the 
Ohio. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The Carlton Coal & Mining 
Co., recently incorporated, is reported to 
have begun work at an abandoned prop- 
erty, leased from the Latkawanna com- 
pany. There is still considerable coal in 
the old workings, including a large num- 
ber of pillars. A small breaker has been 
erected. 


Wilkes-Barre—The anthracite concili- 
ation board met here, Dec. 11. The griev- 
ances of the employees of the Alden Coal 
Co. were taken up, and, with one or two 
exceptions, the miners were sustained in 
their complaints. The award is retroactive 
and means back pay for the men, dating 
from Aug. 1, 1911. Grievance No. 201, 
preferred against the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., was continued over to 
the next meeting. 

Two serious cavings of the surface oc- 
curred recently in this vicinity; one at 
Plains, where an important street crossing 
subsided about 2% ft., and one at Court- 
dale, where the Kingston Coal Co. has 
recently expended a considerable sum to 
strengthen the mine workings against cav- 
ing. In both instances a number of 
houses were disturbed and damaged. 


Lansford—One of the largest opera- 
tions in the anthracite field was started 
recently by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., when a force of men began work on 
sinking a shaft which will eventually tap 
six veins of coal and mean the erection, 
near Hauto, of a mammoth new breaker. 

It was announced, Dec. 12, that the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will issue 
$3,000,000 of collateral trust 4% per cent. 
bonds for the purpose of financing an 
electric power plant, which will utilize 
waste coal. The new plant will be lo- 
cated near Hauto, about eight miles above 
Mauch Chunk, along the Nesquehoning 
Creek, and will involve the construction 
of a new dam to increase the capacity 
of an existing reservoir. 

Shenandoah—The main steam pipe, 15 
inches in diameter, that carries steam 
from 20 boilers at Maple Hill Colliery, 
exploded recently, demolishing the roof 
and one side of the boiler house. Three 
men barely escaped from being struck. 


Tennessee 


Knoxville—Frank White and _ others 
have purchased the leasehold and im- 
provements on 800 acres of coal lands 
from the Valley Creek Coal Co. The 
property is on Clear Fork, adjoining that 
of the Pruden Coal & Coke Co. Mr. 
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White states that an organization will be 
perfected and the mines operated. 


According to the latest available re- 
ports from Briceville, 46 bodies have so 
far been recovered in addition to the five 
men who were taken out alive from the 
Cross Mountain mine. Dr. J. A. Holmes 
has left the rescue work in charge of 
J. W. Paul and Dr. Rutledge. 





Washington 

Spokane—As the result of a decision 
recently handed down by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, which declares that a 
person or association is limited to one 
coal-land entry in Alaska, trials will be 
begun at the next term of the federal 
courts which may involve the title to 
lands valued at many million dollars. 


The Northwest Coal Co., of North 
Yakima, is making preparations to de- 
velop a large bed of coal in the Taemun 
Creek basin. Charles Wickle is manager. 


West Virginia 

Welch—tThe grading for the new min- 
ing plant of the Pocahontas Consolidated 
Collieries Co., on the South Fork of the 
Tug River, is completed, and as soon 
as the railroad is laid to the mines, op- 
eration will be commenced. 

The electric plant of the Pocahontas 
company, located at Switchback, which 
in addition to furnishing power for the 
Collieries plants, supplies the Appa- 
lachian Power Co., selling power to the 
towns of Pocahontas and Bramwell, will 
be increased to meet the new conditions. 
The Collieries Co., as well as the towns 
of Pocahontas, Bramwell and other towns 
and various coal plants, will eventually 
secure power from the Appalachian 
Power Co’s hydro-electric plants which 
will be established as soon as the dams 
being erected by the company in Car- 
roll and Grayson Counties are com- 
pleted. 








Canada 

Alberta—The Superior Coal Co., capi- 
talized at $1,500,000, has been launched 
by B. K. Bullock, well known in coal- 
mining circles in this province. The 
property is situated 3% miles from 
Tabor, just north of the Belly River. 
Development has been going on steadily 
for some time and already two tipples 
have been erected, approximately one 
mile apart. An area of 5043 acres was 
purchased from Osler, Hammond & Nan- 
ton, of Winnipeg. The seam is 4 ft. 2% 
in. thick, with a minimum of shale, mak- 
ing the work of mining a comparatively 
easy matter. A test of the coal shows 
it to contain 46 per cent. carbon. 

Nova Scotia—The properties of the 
North Atlantic Collieries Co. were sold 
under execution at Sydney, Dec. 14, for 
$70,500, to H. C. Foss. It is understood 
that they were purchased for Stone & 
Webster, of Boston, Mass. 
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Personals 


Edward Savage, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
has succeeded Lowther Ferris as sales 
agent of the Carnegie Fuel Co., in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

George Z. Hosack has resigned as vice- 
president of the Pittsburg Coal Co., ef- 
fective Dec. 31. Mr. Hosack will become 
president of a new company, known as 
the Cross Creek Coal Company. 

J. G. Skidmore, of the Madison Coal 
Corporation, has been elected president 
of the St. Louis Coal Club, a recently 
organized association of coal men in and 
about St. Louis. A. A. Bryden, Borders 
Coal Co., is vice-president and E. J. 


Wallace, Missippi Valley Fuel Co., 
is secretary and treasurer. 
F. E. Doubleday, general manager 


of mines for the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Pittsburg, Kan., has resigned, ef- 
fective Dec. 1.° He has been succeeded 
by William McKinley, who has been a 
superintendent of mines for the company 
for a number of years, most of the time 
in the vicinity of Huntington, Arkansas. 


H. S. Geismer, who was recently ap- 
pointed one of the receivers of the Chat- 
tanooga Iron & Coal Co., is a member 
of the Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., and until lately was 
superintendent of the Tennessee division 
of the Southern Iron & Steel Co., operat- 
ing the Chattanooga furnace and the Dun- 
lap mines. 


Capt. W. A. May has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
various coal companies controlled by the 
Erie. These are the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., the 
Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co. 
and the Blossburg Coal Co. Since the 
Erie took possession of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., Capt. May has been acting as 
general manager. . d 








Obituary 


David W. Howie, Sr., aged 69 years, 
died suddenly Dec. 7, at the home of his 
daughter in Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Howie 
was prominently identified with the Mil- 
waukee coal trade, having been a coal 
dealer in that city for the past 30 years. 


Hugh Coll, for many years superin- 
tendent in charge of water supply for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., died Nov. 29, at 
Easton, Md., after a brief illness from 
typhoid fever. Mr. Coll was a member 
of the Frick Veterans’ Association. 


Col. J. B. Stephenson died at his home, 
in Roanoke, Va., Dec. 5. Of late years 
Col. Stephenson had not participated ac- 
tively in business. He was a man of 
considerable wealth, having invested a 
number of years ago in coal lands, whien 
have since become the property of the 
Pocahontas companies, and have yielded 
a large revenue. 
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Construction News 


Myersdale, Penn.—Frank B. Black and 
associates have purchased a large tract 
of coal land lying on the Negro mountain 
ridge between Garrett and Wilson Creek, 
with a view to beginning operations in 
the near future. 


Birmingham, Ala.—lIt is reported that 
certain improvements which the Gallo- 
way Coal Co. have contemplated making 
on their property in Bibb County will 
probably be carried forward now that liti- 
gation in regard to the lease has been 
settled. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Mining 
Co., Williamsburg, Ky., which recently 
leased the operations and coal-land hold- 
ings of the Asher Coal Mining Co., of 
Wasiota, Ky., is said to contemplate 
spending. about $500,000 in developing 
and equipping the mines. 

Blairsville, Penn.—W. P. Graff, R. M. 
Smith and associates, of Blairsville, have 
purchased a 250-acre tract of coal land 
from the Isabelle Furnace Co. and will 
immediately make preparations to mine 
coal. This is a Cokeville operation which 
the steel corporation shut down about 10 
years ago. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Quemahoning 
Creek Coal Co., Charles J. Harrison, So- 
merset, president, is opening a new mine 
between Somerset and Jenners. The com- 
pany will erect an up-to-date tipple and 
install electric mining machinery. Thomas 
Daly, of Grafton, W. Va., is consulting 
engineer in charge of construction. 

Norfolk, Virginia—It may be stated 
positively that both the Norfolk & West- 
ern and Chesakeake & Ohio railways will 
build this year new coal piers, modeled 
after the Virginia Ry. pier, but embodying 
such changes and improvements as may 
seem advisable. Both of these new piers 
will be used exclusively for loading 
steamships and will add greatly to the 
dumping facilities at Hampton Roads. It 
is expected that arrangements will be 
made at the new piers to prevent the ex- 
cessive breakage of the coal, which is one 
of the chief obiections to the old style 
piers. 








Recent Incorporations 


Kentucky—The Clover Fork Coal Co., 
of Harlan; capital $50,000. In corpora- 
tors: A. F. Whitfield, Cyrus Whitfield 
and B. W. Whitfield. 


Arkansas — The Hartford Smokeless 
Coal Co., of Little Rock, capital stock 
$6000: Incorporators: C. B. Blackburn, 
John W. Tyler and O. C. Hansen. 


Texas—The Southwestern Fuel Co. of 
Fort Worth; capital stock, $60,000. In- 
corporators: Herman L. Smith, Thomas 
D. Ross and Francis A. Douglass. 


West Virginia—The Jolliffe Coal & 
Coke Co., of Fairmont, capital $150,000, 
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has been chartered to operate in the 
Lincoln district of Marion county. The 
incorporators are Jacob S. Hayden, M. A. 
Jolliffe and associates, all of Fairmont, 
W. Va. 


The Gascoaloil Co., of Charleston; 
capital $25,000; to deal in and develop 
mineral lands in the Big Sandy district of 
Kanawha County. Incorporators: D. B. 
Brawley, D. A. Brawley, W. B. Brawley, 
H. D. Brawley and R. M. Brawley, all of 
Charleston. 


The Spruce Fork Coal Co., of Charles- 
ton; capital $400,000 to do a general coal- 


mining business, operate byproduct 
plants, cut timber and manufacture 
lumber in Logan County. Incorporators: 


William M. Humphreys, Jr., J. Keating 
Willcox, J. L. Montgomery; Frank L.. 
Whitley and T. Truxton Stiles, Jr., all of 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Hemlock Co., of 
Columbus; capital, $50,000; to mine and 
sell coal and prospect for oil. Incor-. 
porators: N. C. L. Kachelmacher, R. A. 
Magly, F. R. Anderson, C. B. Donahue 
and M. Burke. 


Industrial Notes 


Brown Brothers, of Elmira, N. Y., es- 
tablished for 18 years in the woodwork- 
ing industry, announce a wood-pipe de- 
partment equipped with every modern 
device. Max M. Brown, widely known in 
the coal industry, will be in charge of the 
field sales work, assisted by Col. Archie 
E. Baxter, Benj. B. and Paul B. Brown. 
J. C. Brown, inventor of various types 
of woodworking machinery, will handle 
the producing end. High class stock and 
extra lengths will be specialties of the” 
new pipe-manufacturing department of 
this concern. 


The Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has completed the build- 
ing of a modern coal-mining plant at the 
Acme property of the Acme Coal Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo. This plant is one of the 
largest and most uptodate installations 
west of the Mississippi River. It consists, 
in part, of a steel tipple containing shaker 
screens, automatic feeds, weigh pans, 
scales, etc., which prepares four sizes of 
coal for loading directly onto railruad 
tracks. The mine cars are brought to the 
tipple from the mine level on a steel 
approach and are handled by a modern 
car-haulage system. When market con- 
ditions so require, all sizes of coal, ex- 
cept lump, are carried from the tipple to 
a rescreen house by means of a 30-in. 
belt conveyor supported on steel trusses. 
The rescreen house is equipped with a 
revolving screen for preparing five sizes 
of coal, which are deposited in large 
steel bins for loading out on the three 
railroad tracks and at both sides of the 
building. The slack size of coal is car- 
ried by means of a conveyor to the power 
plant, which is located near-by. 
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Current Prices of Coal and C oke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


While there is no decided improvement 
over the depressed condition of the mar- 
ket last week, most reports are more 
optimistic, and indicate a general steady- 
ing up in trade. Weather conditions still 
continue adverse for domestic, while on 
the other hand encouraging reports from 
industrial centers, especially in steel, are 
having a noticeably stimulating effect on 
the steam fuels. 

Conditions on the Atlantic Coast are 
about normal and supplies good, although 
water freights continue high. There is 
a perceptible absence of new business, 
but the contract tonnage is heavy and 
there is no coal on demurrage. At Pitts- 
burg domestic has fallen off, but steam 
continues good, and reports for Novem- 
ber show a heavier tonnage moved all- 
rail than last year. It is believed there 
that stocking in anticipation of the com- 
ing wage conference will begin after the 
first of the year. 

Trade in Ohio is quiet, but prices are 
firm. The weather has been warm and 
supplies are large, but steam is con- 
sidered normal for this period. In states 
to the south conditions do not appear so 
favorable, and there is still evidence of 
a demoralized market. 

A free supply of cars in the Middle 
West has resulted in overshipping the 
market, and conditions there are prob- 
ably the worst in the country. Prices 
have slumped in some instances to the 
lowest point in a number of years, and 
the only chance for improvement in evi- 
dence is the resumption of a number of 
the large steel plants. 

Mines in the Rocky Mountain states 
are mostly working full time, while on 
the Pacific Coast the weather is mild and 
trade continues normal or quiet. 








Boston, Mass. 


With colder weather, and a northeast 
storm preventing the movement of trans- 
portation, the situation is rather firmer 
than a week ago. A shortage of labor is 
rumored in the West Virginia fields, and 
receipts at the loading piers are begin- 
ning to be light. The arrivals of off-shore 
tonnage are understood to be more than 
usual, and no one here would be sur- 
prised to see a material advance in f.o.b. 
prices before the holidays are over. It is 
stated $2.70 and $2.75 have already been 
quoted for spot shipment at Hampton 
Roads. Mystic Wharf prices, on cars, 


ahead of requirements. 


Boston, are practically at the same level 
as for a fortnight past, namely, around 
$4, although during the very mild spell 10 
days ago, alongside prices for cargo lots 
were decidedly weaker. 

On Georges Creek and the Pennsyl- 
vania soft coals at tidewater, there is no 
apparent change. Barges are still moving 
slowly, and have to be arranged for well 
Some of the bet- 
ter brands from Somerset County are net- 
ting $1.30@1.35, at the mines, a higher 
level than has obtained for some 
time. 

The supply of tonnage is still behind 
the demand, and while the $1.15 rate was 
said to be had during the soft period 
last week, rates are now supposed to be 
back at $1.25 for the larger vessels, Nor- 
folk and Newport News to Boston. 


New York 


The bituminous market here at New 
York has held its own this week. While 
there has been only a small amount of 
new business coming in, contract demand 
has been steady and quite ample for the 
prompt disposition of arriving and stand- 
ing tonnage at the New York piers. It is 
likely that shipments to New York tide- 
water are not relatively so heavy as a 
few months ago because now the demand 
from rail points is so large and absorbs 
such a big percentage of the production 
that the shipments which are being made 
to this market, are not much greater than 
the present needs. Nevertheless there is 
a large tonnage moving, as is evidenced 
by the fact that all of the New York 
piers have been extremely busy this 
week, dumping up to a large percentage 
of their capacity. 

The mines supplying this market with 
steam coal are practically all working 
full time and it is interesting to note, 
notwithstanding this, the absence from 
this market, for the moment, of demur- 
rage coal. 

Shortage of marine transportation con- 
tinues to be a source of worry to the 
coal trade and the markets in the East 
along the Sound would no doubt readily 
take up a larger tonnage, were boats for 
this trade more plentiful, but the weather 
has again been adverse to the prompt 
movement of tows. 

Spot prices are not much changed; the 
bulk of the business now moving is on 
contract so that there is not enough spot 
demand to cause any substantial advance 
in prices, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The milder weather that has been pre- 
vailing in this vicinity opened the present 
week, although predictions are that there 
is likely to be cold weather and snow be- 
fore the close of the week, and that snow- 
covered ground may be expected for the 
holidays. 

Another week has passed, and yet no 
indications of a depression in the whole- 
sale market. This is particularly true of 
the tidewater market, where all sizes are 
in much demand. Vessels are held up, 
awaiting the arrival of certain sizes of 
coal from the mines, especially stove and 
chestnut, and the relief that would 
naturally be expected from the slump in 
the local market, is not evident, although 
in a measure assisting somewhat. 

The bituminous market still continues 
its on and off policy. Some of the opera- 
tors approached state that business is 
fairly good, and others are down in the 
mouth, but still continue hopeful. High 
rates of freight at tidewater have had the 
effect of curtailing considerable tonnage 
that would otherwise go in this direction. 
As high as $1.25 to Boston has been 
asked and paid. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Domestic demand, which 
was quite good, fell off somewhat last 
week, but is expected to prove better 
this week. Manufacturing demand is good. 
There has not been a great deal of stock- 
ing yet, but a decided movement in this 
direction is expected, after the first of 
the year, in anticipation of a suspension 
after the present wage scale expires, 
Apr. 1. The strength of the general de- 
mand is shown by the fact that the lead- 
ing interest in this district, disregarding 
shipments in the Lake trade, shipped 
more coal in November than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Prices 
are a trifle firmer in the past fortnight, 
by about 5c. a ton, and we advance quo- 
tations on nut, mine-run and 34-in. by 
5c. a ton and on 1%-in. by 10c., quoting 
slack at 70@75c., against 65@75c., as 
follows: Nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, 
$1.10@1.15; 34-in., $1.20@1.25; 11%4-in., 
$1.35@1.40; slack, 70@75c. per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. These prices 
apply on ordinary sales, but are occa- 
sionally shaded on odd lots which have 
to be moved. 


Connellsville Coke—-A little additional 
contracting for furnace coke for deliv- 
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ery in the new year has been done, and 
probably three-fourths of all the furnace 
coke to be covered at this time is now 
closed. This reckoning does not include 
cases in which furnaces not now provided 
with contracts may blow in, if the present 
improvement in the iron and steel indus- 
try continues for any length of time. 
Spot furnace coke continues very stiff 
and it is not easy to pick up any con- 
siderable tonnage at $1.60, the advance 
price quoted last week, while there are 
predictions the spot market will reach 
$1.70 before the end of the year. This, 
however, represents merely the usual 
movement at this time, and the market 
may be back to $1.50 in January unless 
general conditions have meanwhile im- 
proved. We continue to quote: Spot 
furnace, $1.60@1.65; contract furnace, 
first half, $1.60@1.65; year 1912, $1.65@ 
@$1.75; prompt foundry, $1.80@1.90; 
contract foundry, $2@2.25, per ton at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Dec. 9 at 319,- 
130 tons, an increase of 3000 tons, and 
shipments at 3490 cars to Pittsburg, 4937 
cars to points west and 1092 cars to 
points east, a total of 9519 cars, or 67 
cars more than in the preceding week. 








Baltimore, Md. 


Warm weather conditions had a de- 
pressing effect on the Baltimore market 
during the week and, viewed as a whole, 
there was little to encourage the trade 
here. There has been an entire absence 
of seasonable weather for five days or 
more, and the high temperature has prac- 
tically eliminated any signs of spot busi- 
ness, which proves quite profitable to 
operators, when the market-is active. 

A considerable tonnage moved from 
the mines in Maryland, West Virginia 
and other states, but it was shipped 
under contract, and this movement had 
little or no effect on the market, espe- 
cially so far as prices were concerned. 

What few sales were recorded outside 
of contract shipments throughout the 
week were for steam coal. The gas-coal 
market was absolutely stagnant. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The coal trade is still badly affected by 
the weather, even bituminous suffering 
severely, on account of its large use in 
the heating of office buildings, which 
have required little fuel as the thermom- 
eter has scarcely been down to freezing 
for 10 days. Still, considering the quiet 
state of the trade during the fall, the 
demand has been fair and promises to 
continue so. 

With the return of seasonable weather 
there is every promise of a good general 
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coal. trade, although the stir is not ex- 


pected to be sufficient to advance prices... 


As a rule the mines in the bituminous 
regions are running on practically full 
time and there is no coal accumulating on 
track except where the railroads are 
failing to keep up with their work, which 
is reported in a few instances. 

Bituminous prices are as formerly, with 
some added stiffness: $2.50 for Pittsburg 
three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and $2 
for slack, with coke about the same, at 
$4.25 for best foundry, to $3.50 for stock 
coke. 


Anthracite is suffering severely from 
warm weather. But for the great call 
for it through the fall the trade would 
be in poor condition. Lake shipments for 


the season have ceased, being 3,919,429. 


tons, as against 3,639,368 tons for 1910. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


According to reports, coal is moving 
pretty freely from the upper lake ports. 
Many of the vessels that are laid up at 
Fort William and Port Arthur are under 
charter, but at Duluth, where the fleet is 
much larger, only a few steamers have 
been tied up. 

The steam trade does not show any 
great improvement as to demand or 
prices, excepting in slack. Youghiogheny 
slack coal has been plentiful with prices 
stiff. The domestic trade is slack on ac- 
count of the extremely mild weather the 
past two weeks, but, according to weather 
reports, we are expecting a cold wave. 

Prices in Ohio fields are: No. 8 slack, 


75c.; mine-run, 90@95c.; 34-in., S$1@ 
1.05; 1%-in., $1.10@1.15; Middle dis- 


trict: slack, 75@80c.; mine-run, $1.05@ 
1.10; 34-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%-in., $1.40 
@1.45; Pocahontas, mine-run, $1.10@ 
1.15; lump, $2.15@2.20. 








Columbus, Ohio 


Continued warm and rainy weather 
has caused a let up in orders in the do- 
mestic trade and on the whole the mar- 
ket in the Buckeye State has been quiet. 
Another cause for the slack demand is 
the approach of the holidays, which is 
usually a signal for a falling off in 
orders from the consumer. 


Prices are still fairly well maintained 
at the circular figures issued in Septem- 
ber. There is no disposition as yet to 
advance the circular quotations, although 
there was some talk recently that an ad- 
vance might be made some time in 
January. 

Prices are ruling rather firm in all 
grades despite the weather conditions. 
In the steam trade the requisitions are 
coming up to the usual amount for the 
time of the year, although some slowness 
is reported in certain lines of manufac- 
turing. The railroads are taking a larger 
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‘amount. of steam. grades and in some 


cases there is a disposition to store in 
anticipation of a suspension. 

Operations in Ohio fields have not 
been active lately because of the slack- 
ness in the domestic trade. In the Hock- 
ing Valley fields the output has been 
about 70 per cent. of the average and the 
same percentage prevails in the Jackson, 
Masillon and Cambridge fields. In the 
Pomeroy Bend field the output has been 
slightly larger. In eastern Ohio the pro- 
duction is also curtailed considerably be- 
cause of the general softness of the 
trade. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio fields are: 


Domestic lump in the Hocking 


Valley ites dees oe Ce nee .50 
Domestic lump in Pomeroy 
BendarGistrict. cnc. su os eee 1.60@1.75 
Fancy grades of domestic coal 1.85@2.35 
Three-quarter inch........... 1.35 
IN TATRA ER chore Abie ooo paca 1.15 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio..... 0.95@1.05 
Mine-run in the Hocking Val- 
I meee fond tak arantee edehcthr ete tcbaiee -05@1.15 
Coarse’ slacks waits seek one 0.35 @0.45 
Nut; peasarnd (slack.'..: jwise sei 0.40@0.50 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Three weeks ago the car situation was 
so tense that coke racks were used to 
transport lump coal, while today it is 
just the reverse, and cars of all kinds 
and in any quantity desired are readily 
supplied. Unseasonably warm weather 
has prevailed for two weeks and the de- 
mand for both lump and steam coal is 
consequently much less. Wholesalers, 
holding contracts calling for a specified 
delivery, are being asked to delay as 
much as possible. 

While the wholesalers and operators 
are accommodating their customers in 
this matter they are doing so at a dis- 
tinct inconvenience to themselves. The 
request comes just at the time when 
the mines are turning out the maximum 
output per day, due to the fact that the 
miners are endeavoring to increase their 
Christmas pay checks. 

There is probably more fuel being 
sold on demurrage here than for some 
time. The Northern markets consumed 
a part of it for a time but even that 
has fallen off so that there is not much 
relief now. In all cases, however, it is 
not believed that the sales have been 
of sufficient importance to interfere with 
the general level of prices. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


As far as output is concerned, there 
has been little or no change in this state 
during the past week over that of the 
previous week. There has, however, been 
some increase in price, which will insure 
the continuation of a number of opera- 
tions that would otherwise have soon 
been compelled to close down. . 

The Smokeless Coal Association, which 
has had several meetings during the past 
few months, held one, last week, in Phil- 
adelphia, at which 98 per cent. of the 
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smokeless-coal operators on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginia railways were repre- 
sented. It was agreed among them that 
their future success depended upon the 
securing of a better price for their coal, 
and in order to secure the continuation of 
operations of many of the mines, the 
price of smokeless was advanced 10c. 
a ton. This, of course, applied to run- 
of-mine and tidewater shipments, which 
will net the operators $1.20 from the New 
River, Kanawha and Pocahontas fields, 
making all contracts hereafter $2.70 at 
tidewater. 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


Business at the Hampton Roads ports 
has been quite good during the past 
week. Notwithstanding the high coast- 
wise and foreign steamship rates, sev- 
eral of the large shippers have been 
short of coal and compelled to buy from 
other agencies. 

Prices are firm and fairly’ well main- 
tained and there is a tendency for the 
coal operators and sales agencies to 
work together as regards both sales and 
prices. This is a different state of af- 
fairs from that which has obtained dur- 
ing the past year. The export business 
is growing in volume every month and 
will certainly be at its greatest during 
1912. Several contracts have been made 
for foreign shipments, principally to 
South America and the Mediterranean 
ports, beginning Jan. 1. 








Louisville, Ky. 


A period of warm, rainy weather, com- 
bined with the approach of Christmas, 
has caused a slump in the local retail 
trade, and the dealers are loud in their 
complaints. Due to these conditions, the 
consumers are buying only what they ac- 
tually require. There is plenty of coal 
available, both river and railroad, and the 
prices remain about as last week. Pitts- 
burg lump is being sold as low as $3.50, 
and nut at $3.25. These prices are on a 
cash basis, however, and are due to the 
rate war recently started. Straight Creek 
is being offered at $3.75, and Jellico egg 
at $3.60. Anthracite, broken, egg, stove, 
nut and chestnut are quoted at $7.25 in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Louisville. 

Wholesale prices are ranging as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. mines: Straight Creek, block 
and lump, $2; Rich Mountain, of Genuine 
Jellico, $2.25; higher grades of nut and 
slack, 85c., and the cheaper grades, such 
as the Dean, 50@60 cents. 





Nashville, Tenn. 


Another week of warm and unseason- 
able weather finds the coal trade, as usual 
in this field, in a demoralized condition. 
While the operators are making a heroic 
effort to maintain prices on lump at $1.50 
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per ton, and have been fairly successful 
in doing so, there is no demand for coal 
at any price. It is not a question of 
price; the dealers have no business, and 
consequently no use for coal. There has 
been little life to business this season 
and it will take more than a few days of 
cold weather to stimulate the demand. 

Owing to the small amount of lump 
coal produced during the past 10 days, 
there has naturally been a small amount 
of screenings, but there seems to be lit- 
tle, if any, better demand than has existed 
during the entire fall, and the price is 
practically unchanged. 


Indianapolis 


The general coal business is better 
than it was a month ago, and the op- 
erators are unquestionably more hope- 
ful than they were then. This improve- 
ment has come about largely through 
the railroad companies’ storing coal pre- 
paratory to any strike that may occur 
next spring. Many of the steel mills are 
now doing a good business and the 
chances are that they will continue active. 

The price of Indiana coal has taken 
another drop, lump now selling at $2.75 
@3 and Brazil block at $2.50@3.25. This 
is the lowest that Indiana coal has sold 
during the winter months for many years. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The mild and open winter which has 
prevailed during the past month, is re- 
sponsible for the quiet condition of af- 
fairs in the coal trade. Wholesalers do 
not look for better conditions until after 
Jan. 1, even if cold, severe weather does 
set in. So far as can be learned it ap- 
pears that the dealer trade in this ter- 
ritory is well stocked up, and dealers 
are requesting orders to be held up for 
later shipment. Retail trade is holding 
up steadly but is by no means rushing. 

The dock people are complaining at 
the slowness of demand on bituminous 
coals, while the anthracite trade seems to 
be fairly active and shipments are al- 
most normal. Screenings from the docks 
are sold in the Twin Cities at ridiculously 
low prices. 

Prices are not what they should be 
on all-rail coal from Indiana and II- 
linois, some Franklin County coal sell- 
ing for as low as $1.50 at the mine. 
Miners will be only working about half 
time during the holiday season, and coal 
will be coming up slower. This will have 
a tendency to bolster up prices a little. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


The market is in much the same condi- 
tion as last week, with the exception that 
some of the operators are down to where 
they are selling coal at less than cost of 
production. Everything took a slump, 
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with the exception, of course, of anthra- 
cite and smokeless, and even screenings 
dropped off from 5c. to 10c. a ton in the 
face of what appeared to be a shortage 
on that size. 

Several of the mines in the high-grade 
field, and also some in the Standard, have 
shut down until the demand gets better. 

Franklin County coal under demurrage 
at East St. Louis sold for as low as $1.25, 
and Carterville lump and egg under de- 
murrage has been selling as low as $1.15. 
Carterville mine-run under demurrage 
has been offered at 85c., and Standard 
mine-run at 72'%c. The prevailing prices 
are: 


Franklin County 


Lump and seater 5)< cin sin s oes $1.40@1.50 
NOs d TUG ES ce 6 aces 30s so eae 1.25@1.35 
INOS2 Thi gee aie Rlart oe seed « 1.15@1.25 
IN Oop MU fsnierare Shut iiaasei Scien aes 1.00@1.10 
2aID- SCTOCDINGH ss sid = + os wba Ciel 9.65@0.75 
Carterville 
Gain, Tum eras ae aoe ae ees $1.25@1.35 
OXON, (ORE Brae wte 5 Bs «cots x aaa 1.20@1.36 
Nos Writs... Sener . et ORT 1.15@1.20 
NOH 2 UGE so erates eRe 1.00@1.10 
INOW S Ut Maat ste ee e aittolagh drete 1.00@1.05 
2-IN. SCTECDINGS, 2... +. Fe. oe. 25. 0.55@0.65 
Mine-rints ates. ite 2 a eae 0.95@1.00 
No:c1 washed wie o> s Gees alte 1,.50@1.60 
NO’ 2 washed .eecs lg. cat cae oak 1.20@1.30 
INOS i WARHEd Stato: < «sala et wae oe 1.15@1.25 
Now waskied . 8d Siti ees. 0.80@0.90 
No. 5 washed. .2..arc i, atl. ox 0.40@0.50 
Standard 
AT SUITING as tows ctohel Os cipher oie Keo ale $0. 90@1.00 
2aina lone ae See wee ne ted 0.85@0.95 
SXGAN. CLPS re..<c c:cteep ela eithp dete 0.80@0.85 
NO? Li nutes ieee aeons ot 0.70@0.75 
NO. 2D aii Deka 2 comm 2a toe 0.60@0,65 
OCLOOHIBRS sods 6s o tes cow wrerew 0.40@0.45 
Mt. Olive 
Gain UMD fees iieceistc + <.0itis) ees $1.35 
S-1 AUMPe eres Se we eee 1,25 
ROA CLES es ons bres scels pininis 1.00 
NOs L DOG as te. sated aa eo eee $0 .80@0.90 
INOS ZPTG se oa nl ee tore a sees ae 0.75@0.80 
Zils, SCTOCHITI Ga oni see eee 0.40@0.45 


The higher-grade coals from the inner 
district, such as Trenton, etc., are still 
holding at from $1.75 to $2. The ton- 
nage from the Springfield district has 
practically ceased, and this is also the 
case with the Harrisburg and Gallatin 
Counties. Big Muddy coal is moving 
slowly at $2.25 for 6-in. lump and $2 
for 2-in. lump. 

There has been a marked decrease in 
the demand for anthracite, and practi- 
cally all sizes have been under demur- 
rare at East St. Louis during the past 
week. One commodity in good demand 
is coke, especially in the Northwest, and 
gashouse is bringing $4.75 at St. Louis, 
with byproduct at about $4.90. 








Chicago 


There is an apparently complete de- 
moralization in the Chicago market, with 
a slash in prices in almost every direc. 
tion. A free supply of coal, plenty of 
cars and little buying are the chief fac- 
tors contributing to this situation. 

The range of prices has been unusual. 
Smokeless lump and egg, which com- 
manded $2.25 two weeks ago, is being 
disposed of at almost the buyer’s own 
price. Starting around $2, the price 
vacillated for a time and then tumbled 
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to $1.90, from where it dropped soon 
after to $1.75, and even $1.60 and $1.50 
in some instances. 

Smokeless mine-run, which was firm 
a short time ago at $1.10, fell to 90c. and 
85c. Hocking coal has felt the effect of 
the weak market, and went first to $3 
and later to $2.90. On Franklin County 
coal the price in Chicago proper has re- 
mained around $1.50 for car-service coal; 
Carterville also has been weak. Screen- 
ings showed greater strength than was 
expected, the decline being not more than 
10 cents. 

Prices direct from the mines, in net 
tons, to retail dealers and steam users on 
spot shipments are as follows: 


Sullivan County Chicago F.o.b. Mines 
Dom stic lump.... $2.35@2.50 $1.50@1.65 
Figen. sneale tee oO Maen Oe” Lao Gr eae 
Steam lump...... 2.10 1.25 
Screenings.... 1.37@1.52 0.50@0 65 

Springfield 
Domestic lump. . 2.07@2.22 1.25@1.40 
Steam Jump...... 1.97@2.07 .1.15@1.25 
Mine-run......... 1.83@1.87 1.00@1.05 
PCreCeniIned. . \ em 1.32@1.42 0.50@0.60 

Clinton 
Domestic lump. . 2. 1.35@1.50 
Steam lump....... 2. 1.25@1.45 
Min e-FUm iis. stares « es 1.05@1.25 
DCL CEHIN ES sav hesenay ce Ls 0.65@0.75 





Pocahontas and New River 


Mine-run......... $2.95@3.05 $0.90@1.00 
Lump and egg. . 3.65@3.90 1,60@1.85 
Coke—Coke is quoted at: Connells- 


ville, 54.50@4.65; Wise County, $4.50@ 
4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.95; 
byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gashouse, 
$4.85. 








Spokane, Wash. 


The prices at Spokane remain un- 
changed and are the same quoted for the 
month past. The general condition at 
present seems to be most favorable, the 
weather not being too cold, and the supply 
is not decreasing as fast as usual at this 
time of the year. The shipments continue 
to be good, and the stocks are slowly be: 
ing replenished. 








Portland, Ore. 


Portland has been fortunate in the 
weather line, so far this winter, which 
is not appreciated by the coal dealer, 
for certainly it has not stimulated the 
demand. The thermometer went down to 
31 above, some weeks ago, which is by 
far the coldest since early last spring. 

The demand for coal has been light, 
so the dealers have found no necessity 
to advance prices and values are exactly 
where they stood when the winter sched- 
ule went into effect in October. No new 
shipments. have arrived from Australia, 
and none is due to arrive in the imme- 
diate future, although a few cargoes are 
en route. The period when fuel is 
most in demand in this section is during 
January, February and March, and it is 
to these months that the coal dealers look 
with the greatest interest. 
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Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
HAMPTON ROADS PIERS 


Coal handled at Hampton Roads piers 
to Dec. 9 of the present year was as 


follows: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... 1... ... «0+. 3,940,807 

Virginis: Riv eee cw. ke 1,908,678 
TT Otalse eee... so. cae 5,254,485 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO Ry. Co. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke traffic from the 
New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts for the months of October, 1910 and 
1911, in short tons: 
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firm tone for all descriptions. Approxi- 
mate quotations are as follows: 

Best Welsh steam coal......0.......:<.. $4.20 
Secondsis...d.sewrdcb atu ate oe 4.02 
TRITIS sy sic ohare, oF GRUP ote eRe ee 3.78 
Best: dryccoalay., Oa « See eee 4.02 
Best Monmouthshire. 5.05. 9 sn ie cae 3.78 
Seconds +2) 994; B42 ae eee eee 3.60 
Best Cardiff small steam coal............ 206 
BCCONGS cae cs ort sue te ete nee eae 1.92 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days less 2% per 
cent. discount. 


Exports—Total exports for first 11 
months of the current year were 58,805,- 
355 tons, while for the same period last 
year they were 56,895,997 tons. The total 























COAL exports of coal, coke and patented fuel 
3 for this period of the current year were 
Ee pats 1910 61,236,067 tons, and for last year 59,- 
‘Lidewater. 0? . te. 335,655 322,779 
Kast WARE it ae ee 185,168 167,219 136,779. 
Festcs... Cae See ,025,887 886,333 
sb RussIA 
Total. Aer ee eee 1,546,710 | 1,376,331 Kpae se ‘ 
er? Production in the Donets region for the 
Bituminous from connec- 
tionsi: Jee ete re 19,077 7,735 first 8 months of the present year as 
Anthracite from connec- j i 
tions eee 3,559 3.145 compared with the same period last year 
: = was as follows in short tons: 
Grand total. ....9.. 1,569,346 | 1,387,211 
Re 1910 1911 
COKE Bituminous. 2 7s. 964,000 1,170,000 
Anthracite: 2 4/osc8 - Gare 166,000 193,000 
Tidewater Si. eee ws eee 1,675 
East Rn es AG 9,855 25,938 GERMANY ; 
fest ui seen eee 8,574 7,461 ‘ ‘ . 
é si The following is a comparative state- 
TORRL ns ee eae se 35,074 ment of the fuel production in the Ger- 
From connections... .... 487 2,735 man Empire for the first 10 months of 
Grand total.......; 18,916 37,809 1910 and 1911, together with imports 
and exports in metric tons: 
GERMAN COAL PRODUCTION 
; 7 
Production Imports Exports 
1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 
Coalit= bee 126,030,092] 133,470,434] 9,307,424] 9,012,286] 19,363,915] 22,245,553 
Lignite.- ie. ea ame Oe. 56,284,894] 60,292,946] 6,139,200] 5,813,871 50,112 48,366 
Briquetse uel ae oe: *16,098,545| *18,047,727| 192,332] 174,949) 1,593,216] 2,002,575 
Coke) i ee eee ee 19|393,499] 20,818,326] 531,859] 497,380} 3,335,579] 3,718,323 









*Includes subsequently reported quantities. 


Rye. Co: 


The following is a statement of ship- 
ments over the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
during November, 1911: 


NorFOLK & WESTERN 





Com- Com- W. Va. 

From mercial pany Mines 
Pocahontas field... 1,148,135 98,951 1,189,478 
Tug River field.... 141,914 42,320 184,234 
Thacker ficld...... 160,690 57,058 217,748 
Kenova field...... 70,489 11,587 82,026 
Clinch Valley field . 06 198.. : ‘S.023 seb. aw otens 
Totalia..2 lee 01,617,876. 217,939 =f,673,486 


Coke shipments from the Pocahontas field 


were 99,339 tons. 


Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The inquiry is not so active, but this 
is probably due to the fact that. most 
buyers have ‘completed their arrange- 
ments for loading before Christmas. For 
forward shipment the market displays a 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 


As was only to be expected under the 
circumstances there has been hardly any 
business done on this market owing to 
the revolution and the difficulties which 
have arisen on account of the inability to 
complete satisfactory banking and financ- 
ing arrangements while the uncertainty 
lasts in the diplomatic situation. Prices 
have risen sharply in some cases. 


AUSTRIA 


Coal production in Austria for the first 
9 months of the years 1910 and 1911 is 
as follows: 


1910 1911 
CORTE Sree cra eae a ae 10,323,734 11,008,690 
BIOWRM CORR ae tion. ne 18,398,089 18,710,953 
Total mined..... 28,721,823°- 29,719,643 
OK, Airctts mercies het 1,486,091 age 
IBPICUOES 415) acter cxcanbomnoat 244,408 54,882 
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“T ink-Belt” Car Hauls 


Built for any capacity 
or to suit any conditions 






N the installation shown the cars are automatically 
| engaged by spring tilting hooks at shaft, carried 
up grade for a short distance, and then down 
grade to tipple. On changing from up to down grade 
the cars move by gravity from the tilting hooks to 
stationary retarding hooks placed slightly in advance. 
After dumping, the empty cars are automatically 
engaged and returned in the same manner. A single 
continuous moving chain, traveling in opposite direc- 
tions on the same levels, handles both the loaded and 
empty cars. Capacity of haul, three cars per minute. 





















*‘Link-Belt’’ Car Haul, 750-feet Centers 
La Salle County Carbon Goal Company, Oglesby, TIl. 





Dodge Chain 
Employed for car hauls requiring both 
vertical and horizontal deflections. 








We also Design 
and Build Machinery of 
every description for the 
efficient and economical 
handling of coal at the 
mine. 
Write for Book No. 111 CA. 

















Stationary 
Retarding Hook 











Tilting Hook for Up Hauls 






LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co, 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co, 






Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 439 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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The Dean Removing Scale from the Tube 
of a Water Tube Boiler 


The Dean Removing Scale from the Tube | 
of a Return Tubular Boiler 


Do the Results Obtained In Other 
Coal Mines Interest You? 


Listen to these— 

“The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner has paid for itself. We 
removed over 300 pounds of scale from a boiler that we 
thought clean.”” Alexandria Coal Co., Goff, Pa. 


“We are very well satisfied with the machine and do 
not see how we could get along without it now.” Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., Du Bois, Pa. 


good in Coal Mines. It removes all scale quickly and 
surely. By increasing efficiency, by effecting great econo- 
mies, and above all by obviating boiler shut dowrs due to 
scale formation, it makes itself a very valuable addition 
to Coal Mine equipment. 


Trial Offer and Guarantee 


We send the Dean for trial on one builer to show how 
quickly, easily, completely and surely it removes scale. 


“The machine does all you claim for it, and we believe 
it the only successful way to fight boiler scale with no risk 
of injuring the boiler.” Carbon Coal Co., Carbon, W. Va. 


These are but a few instances where the Dean has made 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company 
335 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFF Mining Transits 
os And Levels 
Accuracy and Simplicity are the keynote of 


the “Buff’s” past record for many years. 
Send for catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 


We sell the Dean under a guarantee that it will pay for 
itself in six months or money will be refunded. 


Send for one on trial. 
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Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 


SITUATIONS i : 
Try Highland Non-Corrosive 


Coating “On Us” 





Position wanted as superintendent, mine foreman or engineer; 16 
years’ experience in mining; eight years at mintng, eight years at 
engineering and assistant management; have Pennsylvania mine fore- 
man’s certificate; good surveyor and draftsman; knowledge of chem- 
istry; age 30 years; uptodate and can get results. Address Box 4, 
care CoAL AGE. Dec. 23. 


¥ 






Subscribe to COAL AGE Now 





All that you have to do in order to. try this spiendid protec- 
tive paint for metal mine piping is to let us know quantity you 
need and we’ll send it at once. Try it and if it does not do 
what we say—prolong the life of your piping many times over— 
we'll not ask you to pay us a cent. 


Highland Chemical Co., Connellsville, Penn. 






There’s information for you in every issue—information 
that possibly you could put immeédiately into practice. 
It’s the official organ of Coal Mining Progress. In U.S. 
and Mexico, $3.00 per year; Canada, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. 
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Ever Hear of the Stine 
“Mountain” Type Fan? 


It’s a special fan we build for use in very 


The supporting boxes 
extra large so it can easily be 
mounted on timbers. 
splendidly adapted to its 
Write. 






It’s built in one man 


It is a fan of excel- 


We'll gladly send 


S. B. Stine 


Osceola Mills, Pa. 















A Man Can Ride All Day 
Without Getting Anywhere 


A man can be mounted on the finest steed in the 


country. 


Yet he can keep on riding around and around the 
block and never arrive anywhere. 


An advertiser can buy space in the best technical 


paper in the United States. 


Yet use that space to such little purpose that it 
will leave him with a big doubt in his mind as to the 


value of any advertising. 


The thing that gets the advertiser something, 


however—that brings him results—is very simple. 


It’s copy. 


It’s what goes into the space the advertiser buys. 


It’s to the advertisement as a whole what the 


brain is to a man. 


CoaL AGE has a corps of trained advertising 
men maintained for the sole purpose of helping ad- 
vertisers in its columns to get value from their 


space. 


They are here solely for the advertisers’ use. 


When in doubt write to 


The Service Department of 


Coal Age, 505 Pearl St., New York 





Our equipment has set the standard for 33 years. Thousands of ‘Howells’ drills are in use 
throughout the World drilling into the hardest coal at the rate of seven feet per minute. 


This drill is for circuits between 220 and 500 volts direct current. 


8 to 10 amperes and developes from 2 


ers, 100 Ibs. 


hie Vials ep 


Consumes from 


Weight, without post, clamp or aug- 
Send for Catalog No. 28 showing complete line of hand and air drills. 


Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa., U.S. A. 
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It’s the tonnage delivered at the tipple 
that means profit. 


Baldwin-W estinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


will deliver a greater tonnage at a lower 
cost than obtained by any other method 
of mine haulage. Per ton-mile they 
cost least to operate, least to maintain. 


Make us prove it. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE season of goodwill, kindly deeds, and new res- 

op olutions is with us. After months of strenuous 

endeavor, the world is weary and we all are glad 

that the machinery of life is momentarily stopped and 
the oil of charity applied. 


It gives a chance to catch our breath, and besides, 
we can always jump farther, if we'll only stop, draw 
back and get a fresh start. The principal part of the 
balance most of us will strike when we close our ledger 
of accounts for the year, is experience; and if we have 
learned that sound discretion is not so much indicated 
by never making mistakes as by never repeating them, 
then we've capital a-plenty to start the New Year. 


If any of us believe that during past months 
we’ve been dogmatic in our utterances, then let’s hope 
kind Providence has taught us that it’s possible for 
each one to be mistaken, and therefore how necessary 
is kindly consideration of views that differ from ours. 


But you say,—in what way does the Yuletide di- 
rectly affect coal men, and how does it concern us, 
aside from its strong appeal to our sentimental nature? 
The reply is, that this period of the year is character- 
ized by a universal ‘‘stock-taking’’; ’tis a time for 
making detailed inventories of goods on hand. 


As foreman, superintendent, or manager of a mine, 
you haven’t a store with merchandise on the shelves, but 
each of us does own and run a little shop, located just 
under our hair, and it’s here we manufacture and sell 
a product known as ideas. The income and prosperity 
of each individual depend largely on the quality and 
character of the wares he peddles, although superior 
salesmanship will sometimes dispose of goods that are 
a bit shopworn. 


However, since most of us are fortunate to get par 
for any article we sell, isn’t it wise to start right now, 
clean off the counters, get rid of obsolete ideas and see 
that the stock remaining on the shelves of our shop is 
of modern design and recent manufacture? 
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-Of course, there is more than one accepted style 
for some particular article, and it will frequently occur 
that two purchasers of equal intelligence will differ in 
their likes, but this only proves how necessary it is for 
the owner of the shop to be familiar with the history 
and development of the goods he deals in; otherwise 
he may sell an antiquated useless idea to a good cus- 
tomer, and as a result, be condemned ever after as a 
dispenser of ancient, impracticable information. 


Therefore, in starting the New Year, let’s not ad- 
here too closely to the belief that because some one 
man successfully worked a particular mine by a cer- 
tain method ten years ago, we can attain as favorable 
results today by following in his footsteps. Machines 
and motors have supplanted picks and mules; over- 
casts have been substituted for doors; steelis taking 
the place of wood in props and cars, and telephone 
connections underground are essential to modern 
practice. 


Can t we resoive, then, at the beginning of this, 
another year, to hand out six-cylinder ideas instead of 
the two-cylinder type we’ve been supplying. It’s also 
well to recognize that when we drive the same old mule 
down the same old furrow, day in and day out, the 
brain is taught to think one way, do-one thing only, 
and even if we do that one thing well, the other powers 
of mind are in danger of atrophy. 


No matter how great is the positive force that 
rests in us, complete results cannot be achieved unless 
some of the Christmas-spirit is carried through the 
year—the mantle of charity must be thrown around 
the faults of our fellow-beings. Too often we limit our- 
selves to a strictly business view of all matters, end 
strive for reputation rather than character. In this 
connection it is well to recall that character is what 
we really are, while reputation is only what we are 
thought to be. Nothing is so easy to attain, so hard 
to maintain, and of such all-around danger as repu- 
tation. 
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Electrical Symbols tor 


Some time ago the Bureau of Mines be- 
gan the preparation of a list of symbols 
to be used in reporting mine examinations, 
This list was designed to cover electrical 
apparatus, and’ many other things as 
well. When the new Pennsylvania mine 
law went into effect, the list of electrical 
symbols was revised and enlarged with 
the idea that it might, at some future 
time, be of use to those interested in the 
preparation of mine maps for showing 
the location and character of electrical 
apparatus, as required by paragraph 14, 
section 1, article XI, of the new code. 


ADVANTAGE OF SYMBOLS 


If those interested in this matter 
should adopt one set of symbols for the 
purpose, at least two advantages would 
be gained: First, the advantages result- 
ing from uniformity of practice which 
are too obvious to require discussion, 
and, second, every individual desiring to 
use symbols would not have to spend the 
time and thought necessary to develop a 
system of his own. 

There is also another probable advan- 
tage. A system of symbols, to be of gen- 
eral application, must be considered from 
so many viewpoints and by so many dif- 
ferent people that the resulting plan 
would be more complete, more flexible 
and more satisfactory than a list pre- 
pared under other conditions. 

There is nothing absolute about a list 
of symbols; the characters are all arbi- 
trary, although it is best to interrelate 
them when this does not involve compli- 
cation. The main thing is to select char- 
acters that are distinctive, easily made 
and duplicated and not used for other 
purposes in the same field. Electrical ap- 
paratus is frequently represented by sym- 
bols in engineering work above ground, 
but, so far as I am aware, there is no 
published list of such symbols which has 
been formally approved by any organiza- 
tion, with the exception of one which has 
been prepared by the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association and approved by 
the American Institute of Architects. In 
preparing the list of symbols which is 
used by the bureau, certain characters 
were included which, in the past, have 
been quite generally used in electrical 
diagrams. As many of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ symbols were used as 
seemed applicable, and the rest of the 
list consists of more or less arbitrary 
forms. 


SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION 02 
CONDUCTORS 


In making up the list of symbols it 
was comparatively simple to select char- 
acters for apparatus and machines, but 
the representation of conductors was not 
so easy. If there are only one or two 


By H. H. Clark * 


The Pennsylvania min- 
ang code requires maps 
showing the location of all 
electrical equipment in 
mines. These electric sym- 
bols are proposed for the 
consideration of electrical 


engineers and for the pur- 
pose of promoting wmform- 


ity of expression. Con- 
ductors are represented by 
a broken line with appropri- 
ate symbols showing their 
number and nature. 





*HBlectrical engineer, Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

Note—Paper read, Dec. 20, before 
winter session of Coal Mining Institute 
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Mine Maps 


to indicate conductors; thus “T” denotes 
a trolley wire, “B” a bare, low-voltage 
conductor, etc. Figures are used in con- 
junction with the letters to denote the 
number of conductors of any kind. Thus 
“2 T” denotes two trolley wires and “3B” 
denotes three bare conductors. Other 
kinds of circuits are denoted by other 
letters. These letters are placed on the 
map along the side of an entry, to show 
what circuits are passing through that 
entry. Whenever a conductor is added 
or dropped, a new symbol is put on the 
map at the proper place, showing one 
more or one less letter, as the case may 
be. 


SYMBOLS FOR MACHINERY 


The first figure shows the list of sym- 
bols covering machines and miscellan- 
eous apparatus. This list shows some 
apparatus which is not used in every 
mine, while much of it is used in only a 
few mines. It is included, however, be- 
cause it was the intention to make the 
list as complete as possible. The ma- 
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Fic. 1. SYMBOLS FOR ELECTRICAL GENERATORS, ETC. 


conductors in an entry, they may be eas- 
ily shown by lines of different colors or 
by lines made up of different arrange- 
ments of dots and dashes, If there are 
many conductors and the scale of the 
map is 200 ft. to the inch, this method 
is not so satisfactory. 

The following method, which the bu- 
reau plans to try out, is general in its ap- 
plication. Although it will hardly be as 
clear as the line method when only one 
or two conductors are involved, it will 
probably be less confusing where several 
different circuits are to be shown on 
small-scale maps. A description of the 
method is as follows: Letters are used 


tice, which has become more or less 
standard by continued use. Explosion- 
proof motors are represented by inclosing 
in a square the symbol for the open mo- 
tor. The transformer symbol is that used 
by the National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association. 

As to the miscellaneous list, the tele- 
phone symbol was selected as being dis- 
tinctive and easily made and duplicated. 
The National Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation’s symbol for a telephone is the 
outline of a telephone mouth-piece. This 
is suggestive, but it is not so easy to 
make and duplicate as the one finally se- 
lected. The old conventional symbol has 


——— 


eee 
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been used for ground connections with 
the addition of letters to show the char- 
acter of the ground. 


The second figure shows the symbols 
for conductors and switches. The appli- 
cation of the conductor symbols will be 
explained more fully on the third figure. 
The National Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation symbol, somewhat modified, has 
been used to represent switches. The in- 
closing square is used to designate ex- 
plosion-proof construction. 


AN ELEMENTARY EXAMPLE 


The third figure shows in the simplest 
form the method of applying the con- 
ductor symbols. Only one entry is shown, 
the parallel entry being omitted for the 
sake of clearness. It has been suggested 
that the use of letters to indicate con- 
ductors be supplemented by a single 
colored or dotted line, which should ex- 
tend as far as the electric wiring. The 
presence and extent of electrification 
would then be shown by this line and 
the specific character and number of the 
circuits could be learned from the sym- 
bols. 


This plan appeals to me as having de- 
cided advantages. In Fig. 3 the presence 
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shows that two bare wires run up the 
crosscut. 

Returning to the main entry again, the 
symbol “TP” shows that the signal line 
is dropped just beyond the first face en- 
try, but that the trolley and telephone 
lines continue as far as the symbol “T,” 
which shows that beyond this point on the 
main entry there is no wiring except for 
motors. The symbol “TP” on the first 
left-face entry shows that both the trol- 
ley and the telephone lines run up this 
heading. 


ANOTHER INSTALLATION 


From Fig. 5 the appearance of 
the symbols can be judged, as applied 
to an actual:mine map. The layout of 
the mine and the installment of electrical 
apparatus have been prepared merely to 
provide a framework for showing the 
symbols, and not for exemplification of 
correct mining methods. Only the out- 
lines of the entries are shown as it is 
not necessary to show the complete map 
in order to indicate the location of the 
electrical apparatus. This mine does not 
have much electrical development and 
yet may be regarded as typical of many 
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Fic. 2. SYMBOLS FOR CONDUCTORS AND SWITCHES 


of electric conductors of any sort is in- 
dicated by a dotted line, and the specific 
character of the conductors is shown by 
the letters in the rectangles alongside the 
entry. The letters show that a trolley 
wire, a telephone line and a signal wire 
all enter the drift mouth. All these lines 
run down the main entry as far as the 
first right face. The trolley and telephone 
lines run down the first right face entry 
as far as the first left butt entry. They 
turn in there and continue as far as the 
crosscut entry, where the telephone line 
is dropped, the trolley line continuing 
down the butt entry. The symbol “2B” 


resentation of the electrical apparatus in 
this case requires the use of but nine of 
the symbols shown on the first two 
figures. 

These symbols give the following in- 
formation: A trolley line and a tele- 
phone circuit enter the drift mouth and 
run along the main entry as far as No. 
1 North, into which they both turn, and 
along which they both are carried as far 
as the parting between No. 8 and No. 9 
West, at which point the trolley and the 
telephone lines stop and a circuit of two 
bare conductors begins. This circuit runs 
as far as No. 14 West with branches in- 
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to the various butt entries as shown. 
From the junction of No. 1 North with 
the main entry a circuit of two bare con- 
ductors and also a telephone circuit run 
along the main entry to the pump room. 
The circuit is controlled at its starting 
point by a double-pole switch and the 
return circuit is grounded to the rail at 
this same point. In the pump room is 
located a 50-hp. direct-current motor of 
the open type, a switchboard, a tele- 
phone, and four incandescent lamps. The 
circuits running up the butt entries con- 
sist of two bare conductors controlled by 
a double-pole switch at the mouth of 
the entry, at which point the return cir- 
cuit is grounded to the rail. This ap- 
plies to entries Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
West and to No. 8 East. The symbol 
“2TP” at the beginning of the parting 
shows where the double trolley begins. 


AN ELABORATE INSTALLATION 


Fig. 4 represents a mine using a great 
deal more electrical apparatus than the 
mine just discussed. In this case it is 
necessary to use about 30 of the symbols. 
The arrangement of the apparatus in this 
mine is slightly different from that in 
Fig. 5. It is assumed for the purpose 
of illustration that the power is taken 
from an underground substation at which 
point is installed a 300-kw. rotary con- 
verter fed by transformers having an ag- 
gregate capacity of 350 kw. The symbols 
show that there is a high-voltage lead- 
covered cable going down a bore-hole to 
the substation. This cable receives its 
power from an overhead transmission 
line and is protected by a lightning ar- 
rester. Marginal note No. 3 gives some 
additional information about this cable. 
In the underground substation, besides 
the transformer and the rotary converter, 








Fic. 3. SIMPLE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


are located a switchboard, a telephone 
and four incandescent lamps. 

The mine is shown with an electrically 
operated fan. At the fan house the sym- 
bols show a high-voltage transmission 
line and lightning arresters, a 150-hp. low- 
voltage alternating-current motor, a 150 
kw. transformer, a switchboard and in- 
candescent lights. Marginal note No. 2 
gives some additional information re- 
garding the motor. 

The symbols show that in pump room 
No. 1 are located a 50-hp. direct-current 
motor of the open type, a switchboard, a 
telephone and four incandescent lights, 
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There is als> a symbol which shows that 
the return circuit of the motor is grounded 
to the pipe line leading from the 
pump. 

In pump room No. 2 are located a 
high-voltage alternating-current motor of 
100 hp. capacity, a switchboard, a tele- 
phone and four incandescent lights. There 
is a high-tension transmission line on 
the surface which supplies power from 
a high-voltage leaded cable leading to 
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WIRED FOR SIGNAL LAMPS AND SHOT 
FIRING 


This mine is supposed to use a good 
deal of miscellaneous apparatus not used 
in the mine just discussed; for instance, 
signal lights are shown at almost every 
junction of a side entry with the main 
haulageway. Automatic trolley switches 
or section insulators with single-pole 
switches are used on every side entry 
where motors are operating. This mine 
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THIS MOTOR 1S PROVIDED WITH EXTERNAL RESISTANCE 
FOR RUNMING CONTINUOUSLY AT REOUCED SPLELOD 


CABLE /S MADE UP OF 3-2 B&S STRANDED CONDUCTORS, 
INSULATED WITH §'30% PARA COMPOUND. CABLE HAS LEAD 
SULATH THICK AND IS INSTALLED INIRON PIPE FULED 
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trolley wires, a telephone wire and a 
short-firing line running along ‘the main 
entry. The second symbol shows that 
a signal line has been added for op- 
erating the signal light in No. 1 North. 
As we turn into No. 1 North at its junc- 
tion with the main entry the first symbol 
shows that a trolley line, a signal circuit, 
a telephone circuit, a bare low-voltage 
conductor and a shot-firing circuit are 
running down this entry. The next sym- 
bol marks the point where the signal 





CABLE 1S MADE UP OF 3-6 B&S STRANDED CONDUCTORS, 
INSULATED WITH $,°30% PARA COMPOUND. 
LEAD SHEATH & THICK AND 1S SUSPENDED IN BORE 
HOLE BY LASHING WITH MARLINE TO HARD DRAWN 


CABLE HAS 


MESSENGER WIRE 


Fic. 4, EQUIPMENT WITH ALTERNATING CURRENT, SUBSTATIONS, SHOT-FIRING Devices, Etc. 


the pump room through the bore-hole and 
protected by a lightning arrester on the 
surface. Marginal note No. 4 gives some 
additional information in regard to the 
cable. The broken lines representing con- 
ductors have been omitted unintentionally 
from the drawing. 


is supposed to use a system by which 
shots are fired from the surface and the 
shot-firing lines are carried to the face 
of all entries. 

Starting from the hoisting shaft and 
working toward the inside of the mine, 
the symbols show that there are two 


line is dropped. At the entrance to No. 
4 West and No. 6 West the symbol 
“2BH” shows that two bare low-voltage 
conductors are installed in these entries. 
The next symbol on No. 1 North, which 
occurs between No. 6 and No. 7 West, 
indicates that the signal wire has been 
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picked up. At the entrance to No. 8 
West a symbol shows that the trolley 
wire, a signal line, two bare conductors 
and a shot-firing line are carried up this 
entry. The next symbol shows where 
the signal line is dropped. The remainder 
of the conductors are carried up this 
heading. The failure to mark any further 
notes along the entry until the “stop” 
signal is reached outside the last cross- 
cut, is evidence that the remaining con- 
ductors extend to that point without 
change. The next symbol on No. 1 North 
indicates the double trolley line at 
the parting, the signal 
8 West and No. 6 East, a 


line for No. 
telephone 
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Briceville Explosion 


The following is the signed statement 
of J. F. Hatmaker. 

I herewith make the following state- 
ment of facts: 

“IT was employed by the Knoxville 
Iron company as fire or gas boss, and 
the mines operated by them were 
classed ‘B,’ and therefore, did not re- 
quire a fire boss at all. My business 
and instructions were to enter the mines 
at 6:30 p.m., after the day crew came 
out, to examine the ventilating apparatus 
and to see that it was in working con- 
dition. This I did. My duties then re- 
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the inspection. Mr. Woods now holds a 
class ‘A’ certificate as mine foreman. 

“I feel that some of the people of Brice- 
ville have done me an injustice, as they 
have caused me to leave my home, and 
have formed a mob to try to take my life, 
when I am as innocent, of the explosion, 
as any person on earth. I will be quali- 
fied that I had no idea that an explosion 
might occur because everything was in 
as good condition on the morning of the 
explosion as it ever had been, or at least 
those were the indications of my ex- 
amining apparatus.” 

[Mr. Hatmaker’s disavowal of responsi- 








bility will not meet with general ap- 
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Fic. 5. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF MINE WITH CUTTERS, MoTORS, TELEPHONES AND SIGNALS 


line, a bare feeder, and a shot-firing line. 
The next symbol shows the dropping of 
the signal line. Following this there is 
a symbol which marks the end of the 
double trolley and the beginning of the 
signal line for No. 10 West and No. 8 
East. Beyond this point in the following 
order TPBH marks the end of the sig- 
nal wire, TSPBH indicates the begin- 
ning of another signal wire, which in 
turn is dropped at the next symbol TPBH. 
The symbol “TH” shows that both the 
telephone line and the bare feeder have 
been dropped. Just beyond No. 14 West 
the symbol “H” marks the end of the trol- 
ley while the shot-firing line is carried to 
the stop mark near the face. 


quired me to proceed to examine the in- 
take and return airways, to see that there 
were no obstructions. This I also pro- 
ceeded to do and found everything O.K. 
I was also expected to visit such other 
places in the mine as in my judgment, 
might possibly be dangerous; which I did, 
as was required of me. On leaving the 
mine at 4:30 o’clock on the morning of 
the explosion, the mine in my judgment 
was in as good condition as it ever had 
been during the eight years I have been 
employed by the company as fire or gas 
boss. 

Furthermore, I would refer to J. P. 
Woods, night foreman, who was with me 
in the mine that night and helped to make 


proval. As appears in my report, the 
chief mine inspector required that “the 
mine be thoroughly inspected within three 
hours before each shift and before men 
enter the mine.” This was possibly a 
physical impossibility for one man _ in 
such extended workings and perhaps it 
was not required of Mr. Hatmaker by 
his employers. But it would seem to be 
the intention of the state inspector that 
the inspection should cover every work- 
ing place in the mine as though the fire- 
boss had been appointed under that part 
of the law relating to class A mines. The 
men complain that the fireboss continually 
failed to register his visits at the face. 
—R. D. HALL.] ; 
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Release of Gas Accumulations 


From time to time we read or hear of 
some accident, due to the sudden release 
of accumulations of gas in abandoned 
mines or in the old workings of active 
collieries. This is usually caused by old 
workings being tapped unexpectedly by 
live workings. 

There has been but little scientific re- 
search into the methods of relieving gas 
pockets and accumulations, and accord- 
ingly a broad field is left open for discus- 
sion; however, we will confine ourselves 
strictly to the method of handling one 
particular situation, which came under 
our direct supervision. 


THE EXPLOSION 


About 4:25 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 11, 
1909, a huge column of water was thrown 
out of the main hoisting shaft, carrying 
with it the cage, which had been at the 
landing of No. 12 seam. The column of 
water was closely followed by smoke and 
fire, and almost instantly the tipple was 
enveloped in flames. As far as could be 
ascertained from eye witnesses, there 
were two explosions in rapid succession, 
which were heard a little after the flame 
was first seen shooting up the shaft, and 
these were later followed by some seven 
or eight minor explosions. As late as 
8:30 in the evening two small explosions 
were heard. 


Immediately after the explosion, relief 
parties were formed and hurried to the 
scene of the disaster; the state mine de- 
partment was notified, as well as neigh- 
boring operators, who responded prompt- 
ly, volunteering assistance, and by the 
time Assistant State Mine Inspector T. O. 
Long arrived at the mine (a little after 
8 p.m.), the surface fire was under con- 
trol, the shafts roped off and a force of 
men at work repairing the fan, which had 
been badly damaged. As soon as the 
fan was repaired, a rescue party was 
formed, which was joined the next day 
by Prof. C. J. Norwood, chief inspector 
of mines, who remained at the head of 
the relief party until the bodies of the 
seven unfortunates who lost their lives 
were removed from the mine. 


History oF MINES 


The shaft had originally been sunk 
to the No. 9 seam, a distance of 211 ft., 
and after being worked for several years, 
the mine was abandoned, standing idle 
for some months, being allowed to fill up 
with water, the shaft also being filled to 
a point about 96 ft. from the top. It was 
then decided to make an opening in the 
No. 12 seam in the same shaft, a distance 
of 125 ft. above the No. 9 seam, and 
86 ft. from the top of the shaft. This 
work was commenced before the writers’ 
connection with this company. A map of 
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A seam of coal was 
worked and abandoned, the 
workings being allowed to 


full with water. A seam 


above was opened by the 


same shaft. Later a huge 
column of water was thrown 
out of the shaft, followed by 
smoke and fire. Gas was 
removed at three points by 


boreholes from surjace. 


*Manager and assistant manager, 
West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

Note—Paper read before the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, Lexington, Ky. 
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The state mining department then advised 
that before anyone would be permitted 
to reénter the No. 12 seam, it would be 
necessary, in some manner, to provide an 
outlet for future accumulations of gas in 
the No. 9 seam, to enable working in the 
upper seam with safety. 


DRILLING TO REMOVE GAS 


After thoroughly canvassing the situ- 
ation, at a conference between Prof. Nor- 
wood, Mr. Long and the writers, it was 
decided that if boreholes could be drilled 
into the No. 9 seam, it would be the most 
practical means of relieving the situation 
and would meet with the approval of the 
state mining department. 


The engineering problem which con- 
fronted us was not so much the drilling 
of the holes as the placing of them, so 
that they would tap points near the faces 
of the three rise headings in the lower 
No. 9 seam, and at the same time pass 
through solid pillars of coal in the upper 
or No. 12 seam. This was obviously 


© Indicates Borehole 
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Fic. 1. WorKINGS IN SEAMS Nos. 9 AND 12, AND LOCATION OF BOREHOLES TO 
SURFACE 


the workings in the No. 9 seam, up to the 
time of abandonment, and a log of the 
hoisting shaft are shown, Figs. 1 and 2. 
At the time of the disaster, the opening in 
the No. 12 seam had been working nearly 
three years. 

In the investigations held by the cor- 
oner’s jury, county and state mining de- 
partment, the coal company and its of- 
ficials were held absolutely blameless. 


deemed of the utmost importance in order 
to prevent possible leaks from the bore- 
hole casings into the No. 12 seam. The 
subject of escape of gases from wells 
into mines was ably presented by C, H. 
Tarleton, of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
of West Virginia, in his paper “Mine Ex- 
plosives from Natural Gas Wells,” read 
at the last annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 
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PROTECTION FOR DRILL HOLES 


Old survey records of the No. 9 seam 
were carefully plotted, and, as far as pos- 
sible, tied with and fitted to surveys in 
the No. 12 seam. The map, Fig. 1 ac- 
companying this article, shows the nature 
of this work and the final location of the 
boreholes. We learned from old em- 
ployees that the workings in the lower 
seam had been operated under consider- 
able difficulties arising from the presence 
of firedamp, and we decided that when 
abandoned, it was quite probable that be- 
fore a sufficient quantity of water had 
collected to fill all the workings, a con- 
siderable amount of gas probably accum- 
ulated at the faces of the three rise head- 
ings, being held in check by the pressure 
of the water standing in the shaft below 
the No. 12 seam. This was taken under 
careful consideration and caused the 
selection of the borehole locations as 
close as possible to the faces of the three 
rise headings in the lower seam, at the 
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Fic. 2. SECTION OF COAL MEASURES, 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 


same time passing through good-sized 
pillars in the upper. The dip is 3.6 per 
cent. in a direction of N. 35° E., the 
three headings being driven directly to 
the raise. 
On Dec. 
boreholes, 


18 work was started on the 
using two ordinary churn- 
drill rigs. These put down holes to carry 
8-in. casing to the rock, a distance 
ranging from 24 ft. in one hole to 80 
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ft. in the deepest. The bits were then 
changed, reducing the holes to a diam- 
eter suitable to carry 6-in. pipe. This 
was carried to a point 10 ft. below 
the No. 12 seam, then grouted with a 
mixture of one part cement to one part 
sand between the 6- and 2-in. casing up 
to the surface. The grout was allowed to 
stand 48 hours to set. From this point 
down to the No. 9 seam 55-in. holes 
were drilled, in which 4-in. pipes were 
placed, the bottom 6 ft. of which were 
perforated in many places to permit the 
gas at the roof to escape while the ends 
rested on the bottom. From the surface 
down to a depth of 10 ft., grout was 
poured between the 4-in. and 6-in. pipe 
to prevent gas escaping anywhere except 
from the top of the pipes, which extended 
above the surface 20 ft. Upon the end 
of these three 4-in. pipes were securely 
fastened copper-gauze caps or hoods, 6 
in. in diameter by 6 in. high, 784-mesh 
per sq.in., this mesh gauze being im- 
pervious to flame. The average cost per 
foot of these boreholes completed, includ- 
ing pipe, grouting and other material, 
was $2.75. 


FURTHER PRECAUTIONS 


When the holes were near completion, 
the fires under the drill-rig boilers were 
drawn and the holes completed by steam 
furnished from the boiler piant at the 
mine, this precaution being taken to pro- 
tect the drillers. There was considerable 
pressure at the first hole for several 
hours after the drilling was completed, 
slight pressure at the third hole, and a 
noticeable suction down the second hole; 
however, an increased pressure was 
noticed at the first hole during the period 
of suction at the second hole. All three 
holes were successful in hitting the head- 
ings as planned. 


At the completion of the drilling an in- 
spection and test of the holes was made 
by Assistant State Mine Inspector 
Long, who also tested with a Lieler lamp 
around the pillars in the No. 12 seam, 
through which the holes passed. He 
found the work satisfactory. 

As a further precaution, a 3-ft. con- 
crete basin was built at the top of the 
shaft, into which is pumped all the water 
from the sump, which is the shaft below 
the No. 12 seam, the water being kept to 
a point 10 ft. below the cage landing. 
This enables a close watch to be kept on 
all water pumped out in order that any 
disturbance may be quickly detected. 
Since the mine has been in operation a 
watch is kept on the holes to see that 
they are in working order at all times, 
and we have found that they have well 
served their purpose. 


CAUSES OF EXPLOSION 


It may be of interest to members of 
this institute, for the purposes of discus- 
sion, to hear several of the theories ad- 
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vanced by mining experts as to the cause 
of the explosion. Several operators have 
advanced the idea that the explosion took 
place in the upper or No. 12 seam, a 
pocket of gas having been ignited by one 
of the seven men at work. The idea is 
further advanced that the rush of air 
after the explosion, in passing up the 
shaft, caused such a suction es to draw 
the column of water about 110 ft. deep 
up the 211-ft. shaft, releasing the pent- 
up gas from the No. 9 seam, the opinion 
being that the gas in passing up the shaft 
was fired at the opening to the No. 12 
seam, setting fire to the shaft timbering 
and tipple. 

A second theory was that air and gas 
were compressed in such volume that a 
heavy fall in the lower seam was suffi- 
cient to cause the column of water to 
be ejected from the shaft, followed by 
gas, which expanded through the upper 
seam and was ignited from the lamps 
of the men. 

A third theory, and the one most gen- 
erally accepted, is as follows: A large 
fall or some unusual disturbance in the 
No. 9 seam caused the ignition of the gas 
and subsequent explosion at that point, 
which forced out the water; the seven - 
men in the No. 12 seam being overcome 
with afterdamp. From the position of 
the bodies when found, it appears that 
the men, who were the only ones in the 
mine at the time of the accident, were 
on their way to the shaft bottem, havinz 
finished work for the day. There was 
also little evidence of the explosion in the 
upper seam, and there were no lights 
at the cage landing, as the generator 
was not running that day; hence the third 
theory seems the most probable of those 
advanced, and particularly so from the 
fact that gas had never been found in the 
No. 12 seam in sufficient quantities to 
cause it to be mentioned in the reports 
of the mine inspector. This is also true 
since the mine has resumed operation. 

It is impossible to obtain any exact in- 
formation as to the origin of the explo- 
sion. The use of the boreholes has 
proved successful, permitting the unin- 
terrupted operation of No. 12 seam. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. 
Norwood suggested that the expulsion 
of water was due to the natural pressure 
of the gas escaping from No. 9 seam. 
As the lights at No. 12 landing were elec- 
tric, and as the generator was idle, the 
firedamp must have been ignited by the 
lamps of the miners. The doctor who 
attended the victims was of the opinion 
that the men died from the effects of 
steam. Mr. Cunningham expiained that 
the pillars left around the boreholes in 
the upper seam were of 20-ft. radius. 








Keep the electric motors and the damp 
spots separated if you would avoid 
trouble, for while they may both have 
their uses they make a bad combination 
when brought together. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America 


The opening session of the institute was 
largely recorded in the previous number. 
This session closed with two discussions, 
the first of which, “What kind of motor is 
safe?” developed more interest than 
available information, and is not elabo- 
rated on here. 

CoRROSIVE ACTION ON PUMPS 


Discussion then followed on the ques- 
tion: 

“What kind of pumping machine is best 
suited to withstand corrosive action?” 
Mr. Taylor said that the Bureau of Mines 
was testing the action of electric currents. 
He said remarkable results had been ob- 
tained relative to the immunity of ma- 
terials from corrosion when protected by 
an electric current of the correct voltage. 
Mr. Affelder spoke favorably of wood and 
phosphor bronze, but Mr. Cameron, of 
Irwin, Penn., did not feel so well as- 
sured of its efficacy. 

Mr. Hall explained the method of pre- 
venting corrosion by the use of a rubber 
composition dovetailed into valve seats. 
These seats could not be corroded in 
channels through the rubber composi- 
tion; thus such channels could not 
be initiated and an important source of 
valve-seat destruction was thus removed. 
Mr. Taylor suggested that an electrolytic 
action might aid in the destructive work. 
Mr. Phillips said that wooden jackets in 
cylinders frequently buckled and caused 
trouble. 

With the question box still unemptied, 
the meeting adjourned. Some communi- 
cations of more than ordinary interest 
were of a private nature and were there- 
fore stricken off the minutes, but these, 
with other arguments presented, were of 
considerable value and made the meet- 
ing of more than ordinary interest. 


EVENING SESSION OF Dec. 19 


The meeting was conjoint with that of 
the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
Sylvania, being numerously attended by 
members of that society. After a humor- 
ous address by Walther Riddle, president 
of the Engineers’ Society, O. S. Lyford, 
Jr., of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co., read a paper on “Power Plants with 
Special Reference to Requirements in 
Western Pennsylvania,” which, as the 
author declared, neither applied to power 
plants generally, nor to western Penn- 
sylvania specifically. The article related 
to turbo-generators of alternating current 
of large size scattered almost from coast 
to coast, and stated that the geographical 
location, while it might change the coal 
used, otherwise made no difference to 
the size and cost of the plant, for 
economy in the use of steam was to be 
advocated everywhere, as waste of steam 
involved larger boilers and turbo-gener- 
ators with consequent equality in first 
cost. 





Editorial Correspondence 


Resume of discussion and 


and account of papers read 


at the Tuesday night and 
So 


pre- 


sented that the time for dis- 


Wednesday sessions. 


many papers were 


cussion was greatly restrict- 


ed. 


The discussion was animated and well 
conducted, R. W. Stovel ably meeting all 
the criticisms advanced. The paper wilt 
receive much favorable consideration for 
it contained three tables of cost items 
in the installation of turbo-generator 
plants, which will be invaluable for ref- 
erence. 


MoRNING SESSION OF DEc. 20 


The morning session opened with a 
paper on “A Remarkable Coal Forma- 
tion,’ by Jesse K. Johnston, of Charleroi. 
This referred to a thickening of what is 
generally regarded as the Upper Freeport 
coal, north of Pittsburg, extending from 
Hamarville south. The discussion seemed 
to indicate a doubt as to the identity of 
the bed, the opinion being advanced that 
it is an exceptionally clean bed to belong 
to the horizon in which Mr. Johnston and 
others would place it. The suggestion 
was made that the limestones by which 
that horizon was determined were un- 
reliable and had long since been regarded 
as unsatisfactory keys to the identity of 
the measures in which they occur. 

W. R. Crane read a paper on “Special 
Methods of Testing for Mine Gases,” de- 
scribing and demonstrating three Euro- 
pean systems of determining the presence 
of noxious gases. An abstract of this pa- 
per will be found on another page. The 
paper by E. M. Weir, which followed, on 
“The Construction and Maintenance of 
Telephone, Signal and Trolley Lines in 
Mines,” is also abstracted and appears 
in this issue. G. A. Burrell’s paper, 
which created less interest than its merit 
demands, was printed in CoAL AGE lasr 
week. It is to be expected that the care- 
ful perusal of its interesting and original 
facts will make important changes in 
mining practice. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


E. N. Zern, assistant professor of coaY 
mining, University of Pittsburg, read an 
article on “The Price of Coal Compared 
with Price of Materials Used in Mining.” 
It was shown that the tonnage cost of 
coal was lower than that of most of the 


materials the operators must buy and 
which, it would seem, were not produced 
at any great expenditure of labor or cap- 
ital. But in the absence of cost sheets 
of industries compared, the statement did 
not bring abounding conviction. 

H. H. Clark’s paper on “Electric Sym- 
bols for Use on Mine Maps to Indicate 
the Character and Location of Electrical 
Apparatus” is reprinted in full and it 
will be found of much value for refer- 
ence. It is expected to figure largely in 
the discussion of appropriate signs by a 
committee which the chief of the mining 
department of Pennsylvania has called 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Randolph’s paper, which related to 
electric symbols in general, is not repro- 
duced as such a subject is somewhat de- 
void of interest. However, it is under- 
stood that Mr. Randolph assisted Mr. 
Clark in the preparation of his symbolic 
dictionary and should receive full credit 
for his share in the meritorious work. 

C. J. Griswold, assistant professor of 
mining, Carnegie Technical School, Pitts- 
burg, gave a fluent and capable address 
on “Lignite Mining in Colorado,” de- 
scribing the difficulties arising from a 
shrinkage of 15 per cent. in the fuel be- 
tween miner and consumer, the trouble 
between miner and operator, and the ar- 
rests by the city-scale tester. The fuel 
contains 23 per cent. of moisture, 8 per 
cent. of which evaporates within a week 
after mining. The roof is bad and a foot of 
lignite is left to support it. A pile of lig- 
nite slack 3 or 4 ft. deep will ignite spon- 
taneously and the faces of pillars disin- 
tegrate to the depth of a foot. Royalties 
run about 25c. per ton, though a sliding 
royalty in proportion to tonnage per foot 
per acre worked is being put into opera- 
tion. 


EVENING SESSION 


The institute dinner followed at the 
Seventh Avenue Hotel. The flow of elo- 
quence was clipped to the quick to per- 
mit of the address of President S. A. Tay- 
lor, who, with an excellently illustrated 
article on “The Coalfields of the World 
with Some Statistics and: Data Thereon,” 
eccupied nearly the remainder of the ev- 
ening. This lecture was, of course, deliv- 
ered at the Engineers’ Society rooms. 
R. D. Hall then exhibited some pictures 
of the Briceville explosion, accompanying 
them with a descriptive talk. 

It was arranged that a query-box 
should be a feature of the summer ses- 
sion as it was of this winter meeting. 
The announcement of the subjects to be 
discussed is to be made a month before 
the institute convenes. No decision has 
been reached as to the place at which 
the next meeting shall hold session, but 
Johnstown has been suggested and is 
favorably regarded. 


— 
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Pathogenic 


The actual analysis of a sample of 
mine air is by no means as simple a mat- 
ter as might at first appear. To begin 
with, the limit of error permissible in 
such work is of an entirely different order 
from that in the analysis of fuel or flue 
gases. The constituents to be determined, 
with the exception of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, are for the most part present in 
extremely small quantities, while the 
presence or absence of one or two of 
these may be of vital importance. Thus 
the classic methods based on the selec- 
tive absorption, in turn, of the various 
components of a gaseous mixture, the 
quantity of each being estimated by the 
decrease in volume of the gas, are un- 
satisfactory, except in the determination 
of oxygen. By this procedure such a 
small volume of sample is operated upon, 
and the substances to be determined are 
present in such small quantities, that the 
error is unpermissibly great. It is true 
that Haldane has devised a very ingen- 
ious apparatus working on the above 
principle. It has been the author’s ex- 
perience, however, that the apparatus is 
so complicated and its manipulation so 
cumbersome that other methods are 
preferable. 

With these points in view, the writer 
has, after considerable experimentation, 
selected a number of methods from the 
literature of the subject, and has found 
them to give most satisfactory results. A 
detailed description of these methods 
would lie without the scope of this paper. 
It will suffice, therefore, briefly to touch 
upon their salient points. 


TAKING SAMPLES OF GAS 


The gas samples are collected in cop- 
per cylinders of about 3 litres capacity, 
with conical ends, each end carrying an 
accurately ground tubulated brass stop- 
cock. When a sample is to be taken, a 
cylinder is filled with clear water, and 
carried to the desired spot. On opening 
the cocks, the can will be filled with air 
as the water recedes. As soon as the can 
is free of water the cocks should be 
closed. If the sample is to be taken from 
a pipe or bore hole, a rubber tube of 
small bore, previously filled with water, 
is slipped over one of the cocks. The 
tube may then be thrust or lowered into 
the pipe or bore hole to the desired point. 
While holding the cylinder in a vertical 
position, with the cock bearing the rub- 
ber tube uppermost, the cocks are opened, 
when the desired sample will be drawn 
into the cylinder. It is important in using 
these cans to allow all water to drain out, 
when taking the sample, and to make the 
analysis as soon as practicable. 


CARBON DIOxIDE DETERMINATION 


Carbon dioxide is determined by the 
method of Pettenkofer or Hesse. This 
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Mine Atmospheres—I 


By Edwin M. Chance* 


A consideration of the 
many methods of analyzing 
mine gases, with a discus- 
ston of therr relative accu- 
racy. The Fresenius- 
advo- 


Winkler method 1s 
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method has many variations. The fol- 
lowing, however, has been found to give 
thorough satisfaction: A heavy litre or 
litre-and-a-half Erlenmeyer flask, the vol- 
ume of which has been previously de- 
termined, is filled with water at room 
temperature, and then filled, by displace- 
ment, with the air to be analyzed. The 
flask is closed with a well-fitting two-hole 
rubber stopper, the apertures of which 
are closed by glass rods. A known ex- 
cess of a clear solution containing 15 gm. 
of barium hydroxide and 1 gm. of ba- 
rium chloride per litre is then run from 
an automatic pipette through one of the 
holes of the stopper. After closing, the 
flask is allowed to stand, with frequent 
shaking, for at least a half hour. At the 
end of this period the rods are withdrawn, 
the barium hydrate solution is tinted with 
phenolphthalein, and cautiously titrated 
with gas-normal oxalic acid. This solu- 
tion contains 5.629 gm. of crystallized 
oxalic acid per litre, 1 c.c. being equiva- 
lent to 1 c.c. of carbon dioxide, measured 
at 0° C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
While the carbon dioxide is being ab- 
sorbed, another portion of the barium 
hydroxide solution is titrated with the 
oxalic acid. From this determination the 
ratio of oxalic acid to barium hydroxide 
is found. The volume of carbon dioxide 
in the sample operated upon is thus 
readily obtained by subtracting from the 
volume of oxalic acid, equivalent to the 
quality of barium hydroxide originally 
taken, the volume of oxalic acid required 
after the absorption of the carbon dioxide. 
In calculating the percentage of carbon 
dioxide, note must be made of the ther- 
mometer and barometer readings when 
the flask is filled with air for analysis. 
From these values the volume of. the 
air contained is reduced to normal con- 
ditions, first deducting the volume of the 
barium hydroxide added. Great care 
should be taken in adding the barium 
hydroxide, as well as in the subsequent 





titration, that there be as little oppor- 
tunity as possible for the air in the flask 
to mix with the outside air. Most com- 
mercial samples of barium hydroxide 
contain some alkali metal hydroxide. In 
such a case alkali metal oxalate may be 
formed, when at the close of the titration 
the following reaction will occur: 
Na.C.0, + BaCO; = BaC.O, + Na.CO, 
Under these conditions the bleaching of 
the color of the phenolphthalein is not 
permanent, the color returning after re- 
peated addition of acid, and thus shroud- 
ing the end point in uncertainty. By the 
addition of barium chloride the alkali 
metal hydroxide is converted to chloride 
and rendered innocuous, the end point 
once more becoming sharp. As the dilute 
solution of oxalic acid used is far from 
stable, a fresh solution should be fre- 
quently prepared. The barium hydroxide 
solution should be protected from the 
carbon dioxide of the air by the usual 
methods. 

The accuracy of this method has been 
demonstrated by the exhaustive re- 
searches of Letts and Blake. Its pre- 
cision will become apparent when it is 
considered that, granting the burette may 
be read to 0.05 c.c. and that 1000 c.c. of 
air are operated upon, the error in read- 
ing should not exceed 0.005 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide. There is, of course, an 
ever-present error due to the solution of 
carbon dioxide in the water when filling 
the sample can and transferring the air 
to the flask. This error, however, is small 
with careful work. Hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphur dioxide, if present, must be 
cerrected for. 

METHANE DETERMINATION 

The determination of methane is best 
carried out on the residual gas from the 
carbon dioxide determination, although, 
if desired, a fresh portion may be taken. 
Two methods recommend themselves for 
this purpose. In the first, or Winkler’s 
method, the methane is slowly oxidized 
by means of a heated platinum helix and 
atmospheric oxygen. In the second it is 
oxidized by contact with heated cop- 
per oxide, independent of atmospheric 
oxygen. 

If the first method is to be pursued, the 
original copper is replaced by one carry- 
ing two brass rods, the transfer being 
made while the flask is held inverted with 
its mouth just under water. These rods 
extend within about 5 cm. of the bottom 
of the flask, and are joined at their inner 
extremities by a piece of platinum wire 
0.35 mm. in diameter and 7 cm. long, 
bent in the form of a helix. The outer 
extremities are connected with a source 
of electricity. The flask is inverted and 
held in this position entirely submerged 
in a bath of cold water. A current of 
electricity is now passed through the ap- 
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paratus sufficient to raise the platinum 
wire to a dull red heat. It is gradually 
increased during a half hour to about 9 
amperes, or sufficient to bring the plati- 
num to incipient whiteness. 

At the expiration of this period the cur- 
rent is broken, the flask removed from the 
water, the stopper used in the carbon 
dioxide method substituted for the one 
bearing the brass rods, and the carbon 
dioxide formed by the combustion of the 
methane is determined as previously de- 
scribed. In this case, however, each c.c. 
of oxalic acid consumed is equivalent to 
1 c.c. of methane, measured under nor- 
mal conditions. 

This method has many drawbacks. 
Heat enough is often generated to de- 
velop pressure sufficient to cause leak- 
age of gas around the stopper, to blow 
the stopper out or to burst the flask. The 
flask may be subjected to such unequal 
heating as to cause it to crack spon- 
taneously. It is always possible that 
traces of methane may escape oxidation. 
Moreover, if the percentage of methane 
be high, as in the analysis of fire damp, 
or if the percentage of oxygen be low, 
as in the analysis of black damp, it is 
necessary to mix the gas to be analyzed 
with either pure air or oxygen, an opera- 
tion which is time-consuming, trouble- 
some, and apt to engender grave errors. 
Should the percentage of methane fall 
within explosive limits, the method is en- 
tirely inapplicable, as even with dilution 
there is danger of an explosion. Under 
ideal conditions the accuracy obtainable 
by this method is of the same order as 
that in the carbon dioxide determination. 


ANOTHER METHOD 


After a lengthy trial of the first method, 
the writer has adopted the second, or that 
of Fresenius modified by Winkler. Either 
the flask containing the air from the car- 
bon dioxide determination, or one filled 
with a fresh sample, is arranged so that 
the contained gas may be displaced by 
water. The air is led first through a soda 
lime tube, a calcium chloride tube, and 
then a combustion tube. This combus- 
tion tube is of heavy copper, 45 cm. long 
and 2 cm. in diameter. It is partly filled 
with coarse copper oxide, is heated to 
redness by four Bunsen burners, and is 
provided, at either end, with an annular 
copper jacket, about 5 cm. long, through 
which cold water is circulated. These 
water jackets cool the perforated rubber 
stoppers through which the air is led, as 
well as the copper gauze with which each 
end of the tube is packed. This gauze 
serves a double purpose; it holds the 
copper oxide in place, and, should the 
gas to be analyzed be explosive, acts as 
the gauze in a Davy safety lamp, elimi- 
nating danger from this source. 

The air, on leaving the combustion 
tube, is passed through two 200-c.c. 
Erlenmeyer flasks. These flasks contain 
a known volume of barium hydroxide 
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solution, of the same strength as used in 
the determination of carbon dioxide, and 
a few drops of phenolphthalein. After 
the sample of air has passed through the 
combustion train, an operation requiring 
about 35 minutes, the flask in which it 
was originally contained is removed, and 
air from without the building is aspi- 
rated through the apparatus for about 25 
minutes. The two absorption flasks are 
removed, their contents combined and 
titrated with oxalic acid as in the de- 
termination of carbon dioxide. 

This method will give accurate results 
irrespective of the proportion of oxygen 
or methane in the original sample. The 
copper oxide in the tube is regenerated 
by the passage of air after the gas sam- 
ple, thus leaving the tube in good con- 
dition for the next determination. It is 
important that the air samples should not 
be passed through the apparatus too 
rapidly, and that a notable excess of 
barium hydroxide be maintained in the 
absorption flask. The barium hydroxide 
is therefore tinted with phenolphthalein 
to give warning of its depletion. 

It might be well to review some con- 
siderations governing these methods. In 
correcting the volume of the sample in 
the flask, if the residual air from the car- 
bon dioxide determination be used, both 
the volume of barium hydroxide and 
oxalic acid used in the carbon dioxide 
determination must be deducted before 
reducing the air volume to normal con- 
ditions. In the first method, when calcu- 
lating the volume of air in the flask an 
additional deduction must be made for 
barium hydroxide added and for the vol- 
ume of the brass rod electrodes. Of 
course, in the second method this correc- 
tion does not apply. 

In determining methane by the first 
method, on a sample of air from which 
carbon dioxide has not been removed, the 
percentage of carbon dioxide in the air 
must be deducted from the percentage of 
methane found. This correction is un- 
necessary in the second method, as all 
carbon dioxide is removed by the soda 
lime tube. In both methods the percent- 
age of carbon monoxide in the air must 
be deducted from the percentage of 
methane found, as one volume of carbon 
monoxide burns to one volume of carbon 
dioxide as does one volume of methane. 
In the first method hydrogen sulphide and 


- sulphur dioxide, if present, must also be 


corrected for. 


CARBON MONOXIDE DETERMINATION 


The accurate determination of even 
traces of carbon monoxide is of para- 
mount importance. This fact, coupled 
with the chemical properties of the gas 


itself, renders recourse to special meth- ‘ 


ods necessary. The well-known unrelia- 
bility of the methods based on its absorp- 
tion by solutions containing cuprous 
chloride forbids even the thought of their 
application here. 
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Haldane has endeavored to apply the 
well known gas volumetric method based 
upon the changes of volume occurring 
when this gas is burned and when the 
resultant carbon dioxide is absorbed. As 
has been noted, however, such methods, 
through inherent weakness, would seem 
to fall short of giving the desired accu- 
racy. There is, moreover, nothing posi- 
tive about these methods. 


BLOOD-TEST DISPARAGED 


For this reason the so called blood-test 
has found considerable favor. In this 
test advantage is taken of the pink color 
given to dilute solutions of blood by car- 
bon monoxide hemoglobin. This test, 
when properly performed by an experi- 
enced operator, gives qualitative indica- 
tions of undoubted value. The personal 
equation, however, plays too prominent 
a role to permit of its quantitative appli- 
cation, though much has been written to 
the contrary. If the blood solution con- 
taining carbon monoxide be examined 
spectroscopically the indications are said 
to become quantitative, however, this 
method having a wide application in the 
field of forensic chemistry. Apropos of 
the qualitative value of the blood-test, 
another well known qualitative test might 
be mentioned. 


This consists in passing the air to be 
examined through a solution of sodium 
cuprous chloride, diluting somewhat and 
adding a few drops of sodium palladious 
chloride, when, if carbon monoxide be 
present, a black precipitate should be 
formed. This test may be varied by pass- 
ing the air through a small quantity of 
water containing strips of filter paper 
moistened with palladious chloride, the 
paper blackening in the presence of this 
gas. A quantitative variation based upon 
these reactions has been brought forward 
by Potain and Drouin. The detection of 
carbon monoxide by any of these alter- 
natives is, however, unsatisfactory, as too 
great a volume of air is required for con- 
venience, and there are many interfering 
substances. 


A method has been devised by Spitta, 
in which the carbon dioxide produced by 
the combustion of carbon monoxide by 
silver electrodes, coated with palladium 
and heated to 150° to 160° C., is determined 
by Pettenkofer’s method. This method 
is said to be applicable in presence of 
hydrocarbons, and to possess considera- 
ble accuracy. 


PREFERRED TEST 


Probably the methods best adapted to 
the determination of carbon monoxide in 
mine air are based upon its oxidation by 
iodine pentoxide, as pointed out by de la 
Harte and Reverdine. This reaction pro- 
ceeds as follows: 5CO + I.0; = 5CO. + 
I., and is quantitative at from 150° to 
160° C. If this latter temperature be not 
exceeded, methane and hydrogen have no 
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action on the reagent, though hydrocar- 
bons of the ethylene and acetylene series 
are attacked. As the latter gases occur 
but rarely in appreciable proportions in 
mine atmospheres, their action may 
generally be neglected. Hydrogen sul- 
phide and sulphur dioxide might also 
interfere, but may be readily removed. 


Many different applications of this 
method have been brought forward. 
Gautier absorbs the carbon dioxide 


formed, and measures its volume after 
liberation by acid. The same author 
bases a gravimetric.method upon the ab- 
sorption of the iodine by spongy copper. 
Nicloux, working at the same time as 
Gautier, though independent of him, has 
published a procedure in which the 
amount of iodine evolved is determined 
colorimetrically after its solution in 
chloroform. Fillinger has described an 
apparatus brought forward by Molterski 
and Norwicki, in which, after removal of 
the free iodine by metallic silver, the car- 
bon dioxide generated is determined by 
Pettenkofer’s method. 


OTHER MODIFICATIONS 


Their procedure, with slight modifica- 
tions by the author, may be thus de- 
scribed: One of the copper sample cans 
containing the air to be analyzed is 
placed in a vertical position, and so ar- 
ranged that water, at room temperature, 
may be admitted through the bottom tap. 
The air thus displaced passes through the 
upper tap to a U tube, the first leg of 
which contains calcium chloride, the other 
soda lime. It then passes through a 
small U tube, containing about 25 gm. of 
iodine pentoxide, mixed with sufficient 
glass wool or asbestos to render it porous. 
From this tube the air passes to a Bowen 
absorption tube containing about 5 c.c. of 
10 per cent. potassium iodide. The tube 
containing the iodine pentoxide is sur- 
rounded by a sand bath, the temperature 
of which is held between 150° and 160° 
C. The sample of mine air is passed 
through the apparatus at a rate of about 
1 litre per hour. One litre of air is the 
quantity usually used, though more may 
be taken if desired. 

After the requisite quantity of air has 
been passed through the apparatus the 
lower cock of the sample can is closed, 
and when the bubbles cease to pass 
through the absorption tube the upper 
cock is closed and the can is removed. 
An aspirator is attached to the absorp- 
tion tube and a slow current of air from 
outside the building is drawn through the 
apparatus for about one-half hour. The 
absorption tube is then removed, its con- 
tents rinsed out with distilled water, and 
titrated with N/1000 sodium thiosulphate, 
with the addition of a little starch liquor. 
Each cubic centimeter of thiosulphate is 
equivalent to 0.056 c.c. of carbon monox- 
ide, measured under normal conditions. 
The quality of air which has been 
passed through the apparatus may be de- 
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termined by measuring the qtantity of 
water in the sample can, or by noting the 
increase in weight of the can. The vol- 
ume of air thus determined must be re- 
duced to normal conditions. 


KINNICUTT AND SANFORD METHOD 


In their paper, Kinnicutt and Sanford 
recommend the purification of the air 
before bringing it into contact with the 
iodine pentoxide, by passing it first 
through concentrated sulphuric acid and 
then over solid potassium hydroxide. This 
procedure is said to eliminate interfer- 
ing unsaturated hydrocarbons. As the 
presence of such in mine air is proble- 
matic, as the sulphuric acid, owing to its 
contamination by organic matter, is apt 
to generate sulphur dioxide, and as the 
back pressure of the column of acid 
would have to be allowed for in com- 
puting the volume of air used in analysis, 
the simpler combination described has 
been substituted, the function of which 
is to remove hydrogen sulphide, sulphur 
dioxide, and water vapor. Should the 
presence of ethylenes or acetylenes be 
suspected, the former method may be de- 
sirable. These writers, in their work, 
used an oil bath. 

It has been found, however, that such 
baths are not applicable here, as the oil 
creeps and on coming in contact with the 
iodine pentoxide liberates iodine. It is 
important to keep the volume of the puri- 
fying tube as small as possible, as less 
air is thus required to sweep the appara- 
tus clean. It is not practicable to use the 
air of the laboratory for this sweeping 
out, as it generally contains sufficient car- 
bon monoxide from leakage of illuminat- 
ing gas to vitiate the results. The ap- 
paratus throughout should be glass-stop- 
pered, and all connections should be of 
glass tubing, held firmly with glass 
against glass, so that there is as little 
contact as possible with rubber. The 
weak standard sodium thiosulphate is far 
from stable. For this reason it is best to 
prepare a N/10 solution and to dilute 10 
c.c. of this to 1 litre as required. 


OXYGEN DETERMINATION 


Of the many methods proposed for the 
estimation of oxygen, two have stood the 
test of long usage. In the first the 
oxygen is absorbed by a solution of 
pyrogallol in strong potassium hydrox- 
ide. In the second the slow combustion 
of phosphorus at room temperature is 
utilized. While these methods are so 
well known that their description is un- 
necessary, a few remarks concerning the 
applicability of each might be acceptable. 
The pyrogallate method gives results of 
unquestionable accuracy when properly 
carried out. The solution, however, due 
to its causticity, is unpleasant to handle. 
It, moreover, deteriorates rapidly, and 
there is therefore some uncertainty as to 
the efficiency of a previously-used solu- 
tion. The advantage of the method lies 
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in the fact that other gases do not inter- 
fere with the absorption of oxygen. 

In the phosphorus method the pipette 
containing the reagent must have a tem- 
perature of at least 18° or 20° C., the 
absorption being very slow below this 
point, almost ceasing, indeed, at 7°. In 
the presence of certain gases the action 
of the phosphorus is prevented. Brunck 
states that the absorption is not rendered 
slower or less complete by the disturbing 
gases, but that if white fumes are 
evolved on bringing the air to be analyzed 
in contact with phosphorus the reaction 
will be quantitative. The writer has not 
met with a sample of mine air to which 
the phosphorus method was inapplicable. 
Should difficulties be encountered, how- 
ever, the former method will be found 
satisfactory. The advantages of the lat- 
ter method are its cleanliness, rapidity, 
and accuracy. An apparatus when once 
set up can be used for years without re- 
newal of the reagent. The Lindemann- 
Winkler apparatus will be found con- 
venient, as it is self-contained, requires 
little manipulation, and may be carried 
into the mine when desired. 


DETERMINATION OF OTHER GASES 


Nitrogen is always determined by dif- 
ference. 

Hydrogen sulphide and sulphur diox- 
ide are generally detected by their odor. 
It is better, however, in the case of hydro- 
gen sulphide to use strips of alkaline lead 
acetate paper, as the olfactory organs 
are apt to become untrustworthy. Quan- 
titatively it may be determined by the 
depth of color produced when a known 
volume of air is passed over lead acetate 
paper, or by passing the air through a 
solution of iodine and volumetrically de- 
termining the iodine consumed by black 
titration with sodium thiosulphate. Sul- 
phur dioxide may be determined iodi- 
metrically as just mentioned, or may be 
weighed as barium sulphate after oxida- 
tion with hydrogen peroxide. 

The results of an analysis of mine air 
for ready interpretation are stated in two 
forms. The values found for oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, carbon monox- 
ide, and methane comprise the first. The 
percentage of normal air is then calcu- 
lated by multiplying the percentage of 
oxygen found by 100, dividing by 20.93. 
This value is termed “air.” Methane is 
reported as “fire damp” and carbon 
monoxide as “white damp.” The per- 
centage of carbon dioxide less 0.03 per 
cent. is termed “excess carbon dioxide.” 
One hundred per cent. less the sum of 
the percentage of “air,” “excess carbon 
dioxide,” carbon monoxide, and methane 
gives the “excess nitrogen.” It is often 
convenient to term the combined values 
for “excess carbon dioxide” and “excess 
nitrogen”—“black damp.” The second 
statement of results will therefore con- 
tain the figures for “air,” “fire damp,” 
“white damp,” and “black damp.” 
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Methods of Testing for Mine Gases 


The gases found in coal mines are not 
so many or varied in character as to 
lead to confusion in the methods of test- 
ing; although, as time goes on, the meth- 
ods of testing for the various gases are 
becoming more varied and in many cases 
more complicated and difficult for the or- 
dinary individual to understand. Many 
of the appliances and methods for de- 
tecting the presence and quantity of gases 
in mines are based upon well but not 
widely known chemical and physical laws. 
Their use, therefore, by the ordinary mine 
official, must of necessity be according to 
rule of thumb, rather than from any exact 
knowledge of the theory upon which the 
apparatus is based. 


The three most common, and therefore, 
most important gases found in coal mines 
are marsh gas, carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide. Nitrogen will not be con- 
sidered here as a mine gas Since it is a 
constituent of air. It forms, however, a 
part of all firedamp and blackdamp. 

. Nitrogen is, therefore, always pres- 
ent in the gases resulting from the com- 
bustion of marsh gas and air. While it is 
not impossible to determine the presence 
and the amount of firedamp present in a 
given mine atmosphere, yet it is not readily 
done and consequently, unless great care 
is taken, the results obtained may be 
quite inaccurate. Furthermore, as the 
same result may be arrived at by numer- 
ous simple and accurate ways, it seems 
undesirable to employ round-a-bout 
means to secure possibly less accurate 
results. The essential thing that we wish 
to know is what per cent. of marsh gas is 
present; then knowing the percentage of 
gas that is well within the limits of 
safety, we have all the information that 
is necessary. Firedamp is composed of 
any mixture of marsh gas and air rang- 
ing between the limits of 1 volume of gas 
to 3% volumes of air and 1 volume of 
gas and 30 volumes of air, which gives 
the full range of combustible mixtures of 
this gas and air, and shows the term 
firedamp is really an uncertain expres- 
sion, 


Carbon monoxide, though not a con- 
stituent of mine air, is often found in 
coal mines, in dangerous quantities. Its 
presence in the mine air is due to the 
burning of explosives or other forms of 
incomplete combustion. It is particularly 
noticeable immediately after firing a shot 
at the face, where it can usually be de- 
tected by a candle or safety lamp. 


A Marsu GAs DETECTOR 


The safety lamp is, of course, the 
standard method of testing for marsh gas 
and its use is so well known that it will 
not be considered in this connection. The 
following method of testing for marsh 
gas has recently come to our attention 
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and owing to its simplicity and accuracy 
it is deemed worthy of brief mention. 
The action of this detector or testing 
device is based upon the fact that cer- 
tain metals will absorb gases either on 
their surface or in their mass, which 


property is designated as occlusion. Plat- 
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DIAGRAM OF MARSH GAs DETECTOR FOR 
Use IN MINES , 


inum and palladium will absorb large 
quantities of hydrogen, particularly when 
heated to a certain temperature. Plati- 
num will absorb four times its volume of 
hydrogen; iron wire 0.44 its volume of 
hydrogen; silver once its volume; while 
palladium will absorb 980 times its vol- 
ume of hydrogen. Platinum occludes 
other gases besides hydrogen; particu- 
larly oxygen, of which 250 times the 
volume of sponge platinum is absorbed. 
While no definite figures are available 
as to the capacity of wire or sheet plati- 
num to absorb oxygen, yet it is probably 
safe to say that fully 100 volumes of 
oxygen are absorbed by platinum in the 
solid state. . The apparatus consists 
of two pairs of strips of dissimilar metals 
A and B, Fig. 1, fastened rigidly to 
blocks at the end of each pair, the free 
ends of the pairs extending toward each 
other and slightly overlapping. The dis- 
similar metals are so arranged that when 
heated unequal expansion of the mem- 
bers of the pairs causes a downward- 
bending or deflection of the pairs. Di- 





rectly below the respective pairs and in 
close proximity with them are placed 
coils of wire C and D, through which an 
electric current is maintained, as con- 
stant as possible, although that is not 
absolutely necessary to the proper and 
accurate manipulation of the apparatus. 

One of the coils C is made of ordinary 
resistance wire, the other D being plati- 
num. A current sent through these two 
coils will generate, when hydrogen or 
compounds of hydrogen are not present, 
an equal amount of heat, thus causing the 
two pairs of strips to be deflected to the 
same extent. In the presence of hy- 
drogen the conditions are quite different. 
The platinum absorbs the hydrogen and 
when the proper temperature has been 
reached combustion will take place be- 
tween the hydrogen thus collected and 
the oxygen of the air. The temperature 
at which ignition takes place is some- 
what above 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the hydrogen in the atmosphere 
is not in the free state but is combined 
with carbon, forming marsh gas or in 
fact any of the hydrocarbon series, a 
catalytic action takes place about the 
platinum and the marsh gas is probably 
decomposed, setting free both hydrogen 
and carbon, which then combine with the 
large quantity of oxygen present. Con- 
siderable heat is thus generated and ma- 
terially increases the temperature of the 
platinum coil D above that of the resist- 
ance coil C. The pair of strips B is thus 
subjected to the greater heat or higher 
temperature and will naturally be de- 
flected more, the result being that the 
two overlapping ends of the pairs will 
come together, thus making connection 
and so completing the circuit of a bell or 
incandescent light or both as desired. 

As indicated above it is not necessary 
to employ a current of constant volt- 
age, neither is it necessary to concern 
ourselves about the external tempera- 
ture and its changes, as the appara- 
tus is responsive to the effects of marsh 
gas only, which is in this case the ele- 
ment of danger. 

Adjusting the expansion-pairs by bring- 
ing them closer together or moving them 
further apart, renders it possible to make 
the apparatus exceedingly sensitive to the 
presence of hydrogen. The apparatus 
may then be tuned as it were to suit the 
desires or requirements of those in charge 
of a mine, or if it so happens, meeting 
the demand of the law governing and reg- 
ulating the amount of gas allowed in a 
mine. 

The signal, be it a bell or light, will 
continue to respond to the presence of 
the danger element until it has been re- 
moved or a switch has been thrown cut- 
ting out the signal. 

Another decided advantage aside from 
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the sensitiveness of the apparatus, con- 
sists in the fact that the presence of gas 
can be indicated at practically any dis- 
tance from the point of its accumulation 
in the mine. Further, any number of in- 
dicators may be placed at various points 
in a mine, all being connected by a sys- 
tem of wiring to a central underground 
station, or office on the surface. By this 
means it would be possible for the official 
in charge to keep himself informed as to 
the condition of the mine, and by a slight 
additional expense, recording instruments 
could make permanent records of the 
condition of the mine atmosphere. 

[Dr. Crane’s paper further described a 
form of apparatus known as the Simonis 
carbon monoxide detector, which, he 
stated, was considerably more compli- 
cated in its construction and operation 
than the usual blood test employed to de- 
tect the presence of that gas. The paper 
also described Dr. Haldane’s proposed 
method of detecting the presence of 
blackdamp in mine air, which formed the 
subject of a paper read two weeks pre- 
vious, by Dr. Crane, before the West 
Virginia Mining Institute meeting, held 
at Fairmont, W. Va. This paper was pub- 
lished on page 281 of CoA. AGg, Dec. 9, 
1911.—EpiTor.] 


The Maxwell Colliery 


The collieries of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite field may in general be said to 
range in daily capacity from 1000 to 
4000 tons of prepared coal. With an out- 
put of 3000 tons per day, the Maxwell 
colliery at Ashley, Penn., ranks as one of 
the larger operations of the Wyoming 
region. A photograph of the Maxwell 
breaker and surroundings is given on the 
front cover of this issue, and is presented 
because of its excellent portrayal of a 
typical anthracite plant rather than with 
an idea of depicting any particular phase 
of colliery construction or practice. 

Ashley lies several miles to the south 
of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and nearly at 
the southern extremity of the Northern 
anthracite field. At this point the coal 
measures begin to bear evidence of the 
violent disturbance which has resulted in 
the steeply pitching veins of the Middle 
and Southern fields; and both flat and 
pitching seams are mined at the Maxwell 
colliery. Two shafts, to the Baltimore 
and Red Ash veins, respectively, and a 
slope to the Hillman vein, bring to the 
surface the coal from the six seams 
which are worked on this property. 

The breaker shown in the photograph 
was erected in 1895 and remodeled in 
1907. In a field where the slightly vary- 
ing conditions at different operations are 
met by distinctly different forms of con- 
struction and methods of operation at 
the individual plants, it is frequently diffi- 
cult to distinguish between old and new 
practice, but it may be said of the Max- 
well breaker that the tower hoist marks 
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it at once as belonging to an older type 
of construction. The slanting back brace 
of the tower for this hoist is easily dis- 
tinguishable in the photograph, as is also 
the front end of the engine house. The 
function of the hoist is to lift mine cars 
from the ground level to the head of the 
breaker; and in nearly every instance of 
more recent construction this arrange- 
ment has been superseded by an inclined 
conveyor or by a car plane. 

The dry method of coal preparation is 
employed at the Maxwell breaker, that is 
to say, the coal, excepting the buckwheat 
sizes, is not subjected to a washing or 
jigging process, but is cleaned by various 
mechanical devices insofar as practica- 
ble. As previously stated, the colliery 
produces 3000 tons daily. 

This property is owned and operated 
by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Telephone, Signal and Power 
Lines for Mines 
By E. M. WieER* 


A great deal is heard at present in re- 
gard to standard equipment and scientific 
management for industrial concerns. 
Among railroads, manufacturing compan- 
ies and other industries, these subjects 
are receiving, with beneficial results, the 
attention of those who direct the enter- 
prises. I have had occasion to visit a 
large number of mines in different parts 
of the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope, and the one thing that has most im- 
pressed me in regard to them is the lack 
of standard methods for the installation 
of telephone, signal and power lines, and 
the lack of standardization of electrical 
apparatus in general. 

This condition of electrical mining 
equipment is in strong contrast to the 
present-day practice of other large indus- 
tries. At first, in all industrial lines 
standard specifications for electrical 
equipment were practically unknown, and 
as many different methods of installation 
and varieties of apparatus were used as 
there were companies employing electric 
power. But since this period of pioneer 
work, order has been brought out of 
chaos, and today we have standardized 
electrical equipment for practically every 
line of work except that of coal mining. 

Lack of standardization involves great- 
ly increased expense. The burden of this 
expense is borne, first, by the coal oper- 
ator, and then to some extent by the man- 
ufacturer and jobber of supplies. The 
two latter are required to carry a stock 
of many different kinds of apparatus and 


material, and must charge enough for 


their supplies to offset the investment of 





*Western Electric Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Abstract of paper presented be- 
fore a meeting of the Coal Mining Insti- 
ante America, Pittsburg, Penn., Dec. 
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a large amount of money in the surplus 
stock, whereas, if installation and equip- 
ment were standard, the amount of extra 
and special material which need be made 
and kept on hand, would be greatly re- 
duced with a consequent reduction in the 
price of the individual articles, 

As I see it, the benefits to be gained by 
standardization in the coal-mining  in- 
dustry of electrical apparatus and meth- 
ods of installation and transmission, may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The supplies could be purchased 
more cheaply, because they would be 
manufactured in larger quantities, and 
because the expense of selling them 
would be reduced. 

(2) The investment for equipment 
would be less, because the apparatus 
would be designed along scientific and 
efficient lines, and because its installation 
by labor trained in the use of standard 
methods would be cheaper than it is un- 
der present haphazard conditions. 

(3) Profits of the industry would be 
increased because there would be less 
trouble developed in the various instal- 
lations; there would be less delay in mak- 
ing repairs and securing repair parts; and 
because the mine superintendent would 
know just what to order instead of hav- 
ing to guess at it as at present, and, in- 
cidentally, would have more time to de- 
vote to other matters. 








An Endurance Test of Roller 
Bearings for Mine Car 


W heels 


The widespread interest which has de- 
veloped during the last few years in re- 
spect to the economies effected by the 
use of roller bearings of one type or an- 
other in mine-car wheels, has resulted 
in many manufacturers placing on the 
market a line of wheels of this type and 
in their making accurate tests to demon- 
Strate the practicability of this form of 
bearing for mine-car service. It is, of 
course, conceded that _ roller-bearing 
wheels effect great power economies, but 
many have had doubts as to whether or 
not they would stand up for any length 
of time under the severe conditions of 
mine work. 

The following test, which was con- 
ducted by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of mine cars in the country, was 
undertaken in order to ascertain which 
of two forms of roller bearings would 
stand the hardest service, or, it might be 
said, the greatest amount of abuse the 
flexible steel spiral roller or the solid 
cylindrical steel roller type. A roller bear- 
ing of each of these two types was fitted 
in journal boxes on a 2%-in. lineshaft. 
One of these bearings was of the Hyatt 
spiral steel-roller type, 6 in. long and 
operating in a box similar to that shown 
in Fig. 1. The other was a solid steel- 
roller bearing mounted in a similar box. 
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DEVICE FOR MAKING THE TEST 


Between these bearings was placed a 
babbitted journal box 7 in. long; and on 
the ends of the shaft, just outside of each 
of the roller bearings, were placed two 
more journal boxes of the same type, 
making three babbitted journals carrying 
the same load as the two roller bearings. 
Across the tops of these two roller-bear- 
ing boxes were placed heavy I-beam 
levers, one end of each attached to the 
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floor and the other end carrying a 400- 
lb. cast-iron weight. The weight thus 
brought upon each of the roller bearings 
was 2720 lb., which made the load sus- 
tained by each plain bearing about 1800 
Ib. The shaft was then rotated at a 
speed of 185 r.p.m., equal to nearly 10 
miles per hour with 18-in. diam. car 
wheels. The arrangement of bearings, 
levers and weights is shown in Fig. 2. 

At the end of two hours’ run, or about 
20 miles under this load and speed, the 
7-in. babbitted bearings melted out, al- 
though a man stood by and oiled then. al- 
most continually. They were then re- 
placed by 2%4x7-in. brass car journals. 
At the end of 6 hours’ further run the 
spacing rings on the solid roller bearing 
had cut ridges in the rollers. The spiral 
roller bearings up to this time were ab- 
solutely uninjured. At the end of 17% 
hours’ run another examination was 
made, with no further developments. 

At the end of 38 hours’ additional run 
the rollers in the solid-roller box showed 
minute pock-marks on their surface, the 
metal in the rollers seeming to fall out 
in small granulations. At the end of 57 
hours’ additional run the linings of the 
solid-roller bearings likewise commenced 
to granulate and roughen. 


Test EQUIVALENT TO A YEAR OF SERVICE 


All were then allowed to run 152 hours 
more without further examination. At the 
end of this time the solid rollers were 
bent, the axle cut and ringed by the 
ends of the rollers and its diameter re- 
duced sz: in. The linings of the solid- 
roller boxes were granulated. In the 
spiral-roller box the rollers were still in 
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perfect condition. The bearings were then” 


run 204 hours longer, making a total of 476 
hours, which would be equivalent to near- 
ly 5000 miles of car travel, or to at 
least a year’s service in a mine. The 
spiral-roller bearing at the end of that 
time appeared to be undamaged, although 
it was apparent that the solid-roller bear- 
ing would last but a short while longer. 


The trial was then resumed and run 
for 8% hours. Before starting, the oil 





SPIRAL ROLLER BEARING APPLIED TO A MINE CAR 
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r.p.m., which is equivalent to nearly 20% 
miles per hour, and the weight was re- 
duced to 1200 lb. At this speed and 
weight the brass car bearings could not 
be kept cool enough to run. They heated, 
cut and practically ruined the shaft. No 
damage, however, was done to the roller 
bearings. 

At frequent intervals during this test the 
bearings were sledged on top with 16-lb. 
sledges, to give as nearly as possible 
the effect produced by violently striking 
the horns of a tipple dump. The load 
was also jostled up and down and side- 
ways, after the fashion of the load in a 
mine car running at a high rate of 
speed. None of these measures, how- 
ever, seemed to do any damage to the 
Hyatt bearing. It would be difficult to 
say just what part of the total wear of 
the solid-roller bearing may have been 
due to these latter variations of the test. 


Graphite Made From Coal 


Graphite, the commonest use of 
which is seen in the “lead” pencil, is 
almost pure carbon. This mineral is 
therefore only a step removed from coal 
and in fact some of the natural graph- 





Fic. 2. TESTING DEVICE SHOWING 


in the box was mixed with fine coal dust 
and a double handful of coal dust was 
poured on the rollers. The rollers in the 
Hyatt bearing ground this dust to powder, 
mixed it with the oil and took it up in 
their spiral hollows, no damage being 
done to the bearings. The solid-roller 
bearing ejected the coal dust from the 
box without further damage to the bear- 
ing, but thereafter it ran much harder. 
The brass car bearings became so hot 
that the oil in these journals reached the 
boiling point. 

The speed was then increased to 380 


METHOD OF APPLYING LOAD 


ite deposits are found in coal beds 
where the intrusion of masses of in- 
tensely heated liquefied igneous rock 
has metamorphosed the coal, thus 
forming graphite. An example of this 
natural manufacture of graphite out of 
coal is described in one of the reports 
of the U. S. Geological Survey on the 
Raton Coal Field of New Mexico. On the 
other hand, large quantities of high- 
grade graphite are artificially manufac- 
tured direct from ordinary coal. 

In making lead pencils the graphite is 
mixed with a clay of fine grain. 
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Steel vs. Wooden Mine Cars 


The importance of the subject of mine- 
car construction to coal producers every- 
where, is so great that whatever may be 
the relative merits of steel and wooden 
cars, it is to the interest of all that the 
matter should receive careful and earnest 
consideration, to the end that we may 
adopt without unnecessary loss and de- 
lay that style of mine-car equipment best 
suited to our needs and to insuring the 
greatest economy in the operation of our 
mines. We all know the wooden mine 
car and its many shortcomings. There 
are probably more different types in use 
than there are mines, because almost 
every mine has its own peculiar style, 
and, indeed, many mines have more than 
one, so that even were there time and 
necessity for doing so, it would be al- 
most impossible to discuss the matter in- 
telligently from any but a general stand- 
point. Therefore, I shall confine myself 
to a consideration of the material enter- 
ing into the construction of the cars, 
rather than to any particular type or 
style of car. 


For several years, I have believed that 
the cost of maintenance of wooden mine 
cars is unduly high, and their life un- 
duly short, and have felt that, in self- 
ilefense, the mine operators of the coun- 
try generally would have to either ma- 
terially change the general construction 
of the wooden car so as to reduce the 
cost of maintenance and increase the 
life, or else resort to the all-steel car. 
With this idea in mind, and realizing 
that it was the only sure way to obtain 
definite information upon the subject 
within a reasonable time, I designed and 
had built, in September, 1909, an all-steel 
car, along the lines of the wooden car 
then in use. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A TRIAL STEEL CAR 


The bottom was of 7s-in. plate, in one 
piece, stiffened by a 1x4-in. drawbar, two 
longitudinal angles to which the sides 
were riveted, and by the angle-iron belts 
as well. The front end was made of ;5- 
in. plate also, but the sides and rear end 
were of -in. material, no wood being 
used in the construction except the fillers 
or blocks for the bumpers, which latter 
were made of heavy 6x6-in. angle iron, 
riveted to the bottom of the car. This 
car, being the first one, cost nearly twice 
as much to build as the wooden cars; 
it weighed about 300 Ibs. less and its ca- 
pacity, for the same outside dimensions, 
was about 15 per cent. greater. We 
watched it carefully for nearly a year, 
during which time it was never off the 
track or required a cent’s worth of re- 
pairs. It was much easier to handle than 
the wooden cars, and every miner in the 
mine wanted to load the steel car. 





By D. T. Evans* 


Steel and wooden mine 
cars are compared wm re- 
gard to their capacity, 
weight and cost, their life, 
and expense for repairs. 
The conclusion is reached 
that the longer life, lower 


maintenance and increased 
capacity per pound of tare 
weight of the all-steel mine 
car more than offset its 
higher first cost and will 
eventually show a consider- 
able saving. 


*General manager, the Mount Carbon Com- 
pany, Ltd., Powellton, W. Va. 

Notr—Abstract of an article read before 
a meeting of the Kanawha Coal Operators 
Association. 





It was then decided to build another 
car of the same general design, but 
slightly different in details, with a view 
to facilitating repairs and reducing the 
cost of construction. The continual use, 
for a little over eighteen months, of the 
first car, and six months’ service from 
the second car, although not covering a 
sufficient length of time upon which to 
base definite conclusions, convince me 
that whatever the ultimate life of a steel 
car may be, it is certainly much greater 
than that of a wooden car, while the cost 
of repairs is certainly much less. At this 
writing, not a cent has been expended in 
repairs on either of these cars, and to all 
appearances they are as good as new, 
with the possible exception of a slight 
coating of rust on the inside of the cars. 
I have noticed that those portions of the 
outside of the car with which the “‘black- 
strap” comes in contact are as bright and 
smooth as when the plate came from the 
mill. The second car was built at a cost 
slightly less than 50 per cent. in excess 
of the cost of wooden cars, and I believe 
that this can be still further reduced 
when cars are made in quantities. 

I have, in connection with this subject, 
communicated with a number of manu- 
facturers of steel and wooden cars, and 
give below the results of my investiga- 
tion. Steel cars have a much greater ca- 
pacity than wooden ones of the same out- 
side dimensions. This increased capacity 
varies, of course, with the design of the 
car, but it may safely be stated to range 
from 10 to 20 per cent. The following 


table will serve to show what this in- 
crease is in several types of car of the 
same outside dimensions: 


RELATIVE CAPACITY OF STEEL AND 
WOODEN CARS OF SAME DIMENSIONS 


Wooden Steel Increase, 
Car Car Per Cent. 

49 cu.ft. 58 cu.ft. 18 

94 cu.ft. 105 cu.ft. 11% 

53 cu.ft. 60 cu.ft. 13 

14 cuft. 19 cu.ft. 35 


The greater capacity is, of course, ac- 
counted for largely by the difference in 
thickness between the plates of a steel 
car, which never exceed '% in., and the 
planks of which the wooden car is built, 
and also, in some instances, by the fact 
that it is possible to use a much flatter 
slope on the sides of steel cars, which 
adds somewhat to the strength of the 
steel car, while the same construction 
would weaken the wooden car. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF STEEL CARS 


For use in low veins, the steel car offers 
a decided advantage, because its height or 
general outside dimensions may be cut 
down considerably and it will still have 
the same capacity as a wooden car of 
larger dimensions. This increased ca- 
pacity of the steel cars means not only a 
greater amount of coal handled in a giv- 
en train load, and a consequent lower 
power cost per ton for hauling, but a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of 
mine cars needed to handle a given 
output. 

I find a great difference in the weights 
of various steel and wooden cars having 
the same overall dimensions and it is 
difficult to make comparisons with any 
degree of accuracy. In some instances, 
steel cars are heavier than wooden cars 
of the same size, in others, lighter; but 
taking into account the increased capac- 
ity of the steel car, it is, I think, safe to 
say that its weight will average from 10 
to 20 per cent. less than the wooden car. 
One manufacturer has kindly figured out 
for me the following comparative weights 
of cars having the same outside dimen- 
sions: 

COMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF STEEL AND 

WOODEN CARS OF SAME DIMENSIONS 


Gain 

in 

Cap- Saving 

ac- in 
Wooden Cars, Steel Cars, ity, Weight, 
Cap- Weight Cap- Weight Per Per 
acity lb. acity Ib. Cent. Cent. 
49 cu.ft. 2010 d8cu.ft. 1800 18 11.5 
53 cu.ft. 1920 60cu.ft. 1985 13.2 (Incr.)3 
14 cu.ft. 1085 19cuft. 855 35 26 


For the reasons given, however, these 
figures can be regarded only in a general 
way. Some manufacturers are building 
steel cars as heavy as the wooden ones 
of similar dimensions, but of course hav- 
ing greater capacity, and they explain 
this increased weight by saying that 
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these heavier cars have improvements 
such as spring draft gear, improved 


axle bearings, etc., which, while adding 
much to the life and usefulness of the 
car, also add to its weight. It may and 
doubtless will be found that such im- 
provements, which we must all agree are 
badly needed, will be of more value than 
a smaller tare weight, for even so, the 
result is an improved car, weighing no 
more than the wooden car and having a 
considerably greater capacity. 

On account of the wide differences in 
the constructicn of various cars and the 
materials used, together with the varying 
styles of draft and running gear, it is 
difficult to offer any reliable and definite 
comparisons of the cost of wood and steel 
cars. I have, however, been building a 
wooden car of 49 cu.ft. capacity, without 
brakes, that cost in the neighborhood of 
$45 each and have been offered steel 
cars of the same outside dimensions, but 
having greater capacity, as follows: 


GOST OF STEEL CARS 


Cost Increase, 

Capacity Delivered Per Cent. 
7 cu.ft. $65.00 45 
1 cu.ft. 62.50 38 
1 (cu ft. 75.00 66 
SiCuLtG. 68.50 52 


So that it seems safe to say that the 
cost of an all-steel car will run from 38 
to 66 per cent. more than a wooden one, 
in some cases more, possibly, especially 
in case of the addition of improvements 
in the way of draft gear, running gear 
or wheels. The manufacturers them- 
selves state the increase of cost to be 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

If it is fair to assume, however, that 
the life of a steel car is double or treble 
that of a wooden car, and that the cost 
of maintenance is less, and taking into 
eonsideration the gain in capacity, and the 
possible saving in tare weight, with all 
their attendant advantages, it would seem 
that the ultimate cost of the steel car 
will be much less than that of the wood- 
en car. 


MINE-CAR LIFE AND REPAIRS 


Steel cars have been built for more 
than ten years, and I am reliably inform- 
ed that some of these cars are still in use 
with more or less satisfaction. Undoubt- 
edly, though, these cars, as well as those 
more recently built, are capable of much 
improvement, as is still the case with 
wooden cars, and I am inclined to think 
that if these cars, built 10 to 14 years ago, 
are still in use, whether satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, it augurs well for the 
coming steel car of proper design, ma- 
terial and workmanship. Four different 
manufacturers estimate the life of the 
steel car to be two to four times the life 
of the wooden cars, and from such 
knowledge and information as I have on 
the subject, it seems to me that this is 
a reasonable expectation. 

My own experience with steel cars, 
limited though it is, goes to show that the 
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repair cost on steel cars will be material- 
ly less than for wood. It is possible that 
new wooden cars may be run for eigh- 
teen months without repairs of any kind, 
though not probable. Certainly at the 
end of that period, they would not look 
practically as good as new, but this has 
been my experience with the steel car. 

We know that in a comparatively short 
time the bolts in a wooden car will 
corrode and work loose with consequent 
disarrangement of the alinement of axle 
centers, etc., and when repairs are made, 
in nearly every case, the nuts have to be 
split or the bolts cut in order to get them 
out. Frequently, too, the holes in the 
wood are worn to such an extent that the 
new bolts hold little better than did the 
old ones. In the course of time, the 
bottoms, sides and ends splinter or rot 
out; in fact, it is my experience that a 
wooden car that will run for five years 
without rebuilding is an exceptionally 
good car, while most of them will not run 
more than two and a half to four years. 

The steel cars, on the other hand, al- 
ways remain tight and do not warp and 
shrink as the wooden cars do, and con- 
sequently the fine dust does not sift out 
along the haulways, requiring later on to 
be moistened and eventually cleaned up. 

The manufacturers claim that the cost 
of maintenance of steel cars is only 
about 20 to 25 per cent. of that for wood- 
en cars, and from what I know and from 
the experience of the railroad companies 
with their steel-car equipment, I think 
that this cannot be regarded as an under- 
estimation. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


_Some manufacturers advocate the 
steel car with wooden bottom, claiming 
that the wood serves as a cushion to re- 
lieve the heavy shocks to which a mine 
car is subjected, especially in motor 
hauls. My own experience is that this 
argument is not well founded. I think 
that with proper construction, the steel 
bottom will meet every requirement. 
Personally I think that if this argument 
was sound, the advantage of the all-steel 
car would be minimized, because I be- 
lieve most people have more trouble with 
the car bottom than any other part of the 
car—bumpers knocked off and broken by 
derailments or jacking, and disalinement 
of axles, due to wear of bolts and wood. 
In mines, however, where the coal is ex- 
cessively high in sulphur, it might be 
found that the wooden-bottom steel car 
was advisable, but otherwise I am con- 
vinced that the all-steel car is greatly to 
be preferred. 

The manufacturers of steel cars claim 
also cleaner and freer dumping for their 
cars, which would be undoubtedly true, 
so long as the inside of the car was 
reasonably free from incrustation, and 
while touching upon this point, I would 
like to call attention again to the fact that 
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those parts of our steel cars with which 
the “‘black-strap” has come in contact are 
as bright and clean and free from rust as 
the day the iron left the rolls. I trust 
that in some way this may serve as a sug- 
gestion that will enable someone to 
evolve a plan for entirely doing away with 
the rusting of steel cars, though personal- 
ly I fear it will not be feasible to do so 
in so far as the insides are concerned, 
because any application of preservative 
would soon be scraped off by abrasion 
in the dumping of the coal. 

To briefly sum up my conclusions on 
this subject I would say: 


1. That although the first cost of the 
steel car is greater, the increased life and 
decreased cost of maintenance, together 
with increased capacity, thereby necessi- 
tating a fewer number of cars to handle 
a given output, more than make up for 
the difference. 

2. That the advantage of the steel car 
having a greater capacity with the same 
outside dimensions, or the same capacity 
with smaller dimensions, is of great 
value, especially in low veins. 

3. The increased capacity of the steel 
car should materially reduce the cost of 
haulage, and incidentally tend to increase 
the output of the miner. 

4. The saving it is possible to effect in 
the tare weight of the car itself would 
also be a factor in the reduction of costs 
by reducing the proportion of dead to 
live load. 

5. The steel cars will not warp, shrink 
or split, which are advantages that are 
apparent to all, besides preventing the 
leaking of dust coal on haulways—not 
only a nuisance, but a constant source of 
danger and expense. 


I am personally convinced that the 
steel car is here to stay. To those who 
anticipate the use of these cars I would 
recommend that they spend some time 
and money in the investigation and trial 
of a few cars that have been carefully 
designed to meet the conditions, before 
making extensive purchases. In buying, 
I would be careful to see that all parts 
of the car were made to templet so that 
when repairs did become a necessity, 
interchangeable repair parts could be 
kept on hand and the work of repairing 
done with comparative ease and speed by 
the repair men generally found at a mine 
shop. 








Coke Production in W. Va. 


In most of the coke-producing States, 
the coke output for 1910 exceeded that 
of 1909. In West Virginia, however, the 
output decreased 140,067 short tons, or 
3.55 per cent. The number of coke ovens 
were reduced from 20,283 to 18,912, the 
number of idle ovens increased from 
2274 to 2590. Nearly all the ovens of 
the State are of the beehive variety. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Discussion at Institutes 


The close of the winter sessions of the 
various mining institutes marks a fitting 
time for a discussion of the means where- 
by their activity may be quickened and 
made more valuable. So far it has been 
customary for certain of the members to 
prepare papers a few hours before the 
institute convened, the titles of the pa- 
pers being set forth on the semiannual 
program before the articles had been 
written or the illustrations prepared. The 
result may be foreseen; the discussion is 
never well considered, and to the lack 
of eloquence of the average technical 
man are added the diffidence and uncer- 
tainty of one who has given no thought to 
what he has to say. 

It is a credit to the institutes that, at 
all of them, are so many men found who 
can say, and say well so much that is of 
value to the members in attendance. But 
what has been said, would have been 
uttered more correctly, assuredly and ex- 
actly had the attending member known in 
advance what subject would raise him to 
his feet. To make matters worse his re- 
dundancies, faulty wording, errors, verbi- 
age and colloquialisms have been forever 
embalmed and preserved in a _ book, 
euphemistically dubbed “proceedings.” 

The halfday’s discussion at the last 
meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America revealed that there was a de- 
mand for discussion. After the stiffness 
wore off, the speakers needed discourage- 
ment rather than urging, and it must be 
admitted that the remarks made 
pithy, valuable, and to the point. 


were 
Some 
which were not given for publication, and 
which cannot, therefore, appear in the 
proceedings, were both new and valuable, 
eliciting much interest. It was decided 
to hold a discussion at the summer insti- 
tute of like character, the subjects to be 
suggested early and to be announced at 
least a month before the institute con- 
vened. 

But why grant the discussion of the 
questions in the query box an importance 
which is not given to the discussion on 


the papers? These should be printed and 
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sent to the members a certain definite 
time before the date of the meeting. 
Those who would then read them would 
come primed with all necessary informa 
tion, both of what was to be said and 
what they had to say about it. There is 
little question but what the prospect or 
discussion draws an interested audience 
more surely than the papers, however 
excellent they may be. 

The members who contribute articles 
are as well able to prepare them for No- 
vember or April as for December or May. 
The date can make but little difference 
and it is likely that regardless of the 
day set, the papers will be prepared just 
a day or two before they are needed. 

The coal-mining institutes are growins. 
None too soon can they take on the cus- 
toms of those larger institutes which cov- 


er broader fields. 








The Laboratory and the Mine 


Few practical men comprehend or are 
willing to admit the value of the labora- 
tory to the mine. An extended practical 
experience unaided by an early educa- 
tional training invariably develops a cal- 
lousness in the mind of its possessor that 
is akin to prejudice. 

It will be readily admitted by all that 
few traits cf character are harder to com- 
bat than an ingrained natural prejudice 
of mind in favor of one’s own methods 
and kin. Nothing but downright ignor- 
ance of men so obstructs the road to 
progress and improvement as a preju- 
diced mind. 

The mine superintendent or foreman 
who boasts of a life-long experience in 
the mines of this and other countries 
must not fail to recognize the fact that 
“the world does move,” and to keep up 
with the procession, he must advance. 
There is much to be learned. 

The most successful men today, in all 
trades and professions, are the men who 
are touching elbows with other men— 
studying their ways and learning what 
they can from their successes or failures. 
Read, study, investigate, experiment, to 


find better ways and improved methods, 
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Regard no man as so inferior but that in 
some way he can contribute to your fund 
If nothing else, you can 
So much 


of knowledge. 
learn a lesson from his failure. 
for the practical side—what about the 
theoretical side of mining ? 

It is the province of the laboratory to 
study the nature of things; to ascertain, 
as far as may be possible, the laws and 
principles that control matter. Nature’s 
laws are inexorable, and whether we re- 
gard them or not they act with perfect in- 
difference to our folly or ignorance. 

Too frequently, it must be admitted, the 
worker in the laboratory is a pure theor- 
ist. He may successfully fathom a mys- 
tery of science and define a great natural 
law; but, because he is unfamiliar with 
mining conditions and has no mining ex- 
perience, he fails absolutely in his at- 
application of such laws or 
He becomes 


tempted 
principles to mining work. 
the butt of ridicule among practical min- 
ing men. He did good work in his own 
sphere, but he failed to adapt and apply 
the same to practical conditions as they 
exist in the mine. 

There are many illustrious examples, 
however, that prove the value of the 
laboratory to mining. Foremost and chief 
is the never-to-be-forgotten discovery of 
that great English chemist, Sir Humphry 
Davy, who in 1815 the 
world the wonderful fact that wire gauze 
would not permit a flame to pass through 
its mesh as long as the metal was rea- 


proclaimed to 


sonably cool. The application of this 
scientific truth to the needs of a gaseous 
mine made the Davy lamp the greatest 
boon in the annals of mining. 

There are many failures in the attempt 
to apply scientific laws and principles to 
practice. The fault is not with the sci- 
ence, but in the failure to understand the 
physical conditions. Conditions, in min- 
ing and elsewhere, are supreme; they are 
the first consideration in the application 
of scientific truth. 

The attempt to apply the column for- 
mula to mine props fails because of the 
peculiar roof action in mines. It is well 
known that a uniformly-loaded beam will 
support load than a beam 
loaded at the center; but this is no rea- 


son for wedging a cross-bar, in a mine, 


a greater 


its entire length, which would be con- 
trary to mining practice and would break 
the beam. It is wrong to apply a pump 
formula to a mine siphon—it may work 
and it may not. 
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First understand the conditions, then 
apply the principles and laws of science 
that meet those conditions. Because a 
ventilating fan has a certain manometric 
efficiency at one mine, is no reason to 
suppose that a fan of the same type and 
build will have the same efficiency, even 
when running at the same speed, at an- 
other mine. It may and it may not, de- 
pending on the conditions. 

It is a practical failure, as was proven 
some years ago, to attempt to establish a 
mine-signal system in the mine workings 
by installing a device ‘that would act to 
transmit an alarm from any given point 
or number of points in the mine, to the 
office on the surface, whenever an undue 
accumulation of explosive gas should 
occur. The theory is perfect; but when 
it is remembered that the most dangerous 
accumulations of gas are those that occur 
in the least expected places, and that the 
points of danger cannot generally be 
pointed out and are constantly changing, 
it is easy to see that any established sys- 
tem of signaling by automatic devices 
would present a false feeling of security 
in the mine, and tend to decrease that 
is essential for 


eternal vigilance that 


safety. 


Treatment of Mine ‘Timbers 

It is only in recent years that coal- 
mining companies in America have come 
to realize that there is a serious side to 
the problem of supporting roof in mines. 
Not only have statistics driven home the 
fact that the majority of fatalities un- 
derground are due to falling roof, but at- 
tention has been called to the necessity 
of either economizing with our timber 
supply, or finding a substitute for the 
wooden props now so generally used. 

A few of our larger companies have 
started reforesting in the hope of pro- 
viding relief in future operation. How- 


ever, the considerable increase in the 
cost of mine timbers that has lately oc- 


curred in many fields, has made it urgent 
that some practical and immediate relief 
be provided. 

Because of an earlier and more urgent 
need, European operators have _ investi- 
gated the “‘preservation of mine timbers” 
in great detail. The subject is one that 
requires 15 or 20 years of experimenting 
before conclusive results can be obtained; 
as a consequence, the data submitted by 
our friends across the water are sure to 


be both interesting and valuable. 
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At one mine where creosoted timbers 
were set in 1900, the props are still in 
fair condition while the untreated tim- 
bers near-by have been replaced twice. It 
is the opinion of the owners of this mine 
that a set of creosoted props will last as 
long as three sets of untreated timbers. 

It isn’t alone the cost of mine timbers 
that an operator must consider; there is 
also the expense incurred when new 
props are placed. In fact, a record of 
the charges against replacement, re- 
cently calculated by the officers of one 
operating company, showed conclusively 
that the cost of setting new timbers, 
when estimated for a long period of 
years, was approximately 30 per cent. of 
the total charges marked up against tim- 
bering. 

As to which of the various methods of 
preservation is most satisfactory, the data 
to hand seems to favor cresote as a med- 
ium of greatest merit. At a recent meet- 
ing of European mine operators where 
the subject of preserving timbers was 
discussed, the consensus of opinion fa- 
vored the creosote process of impregnat- 
ing timbers, and showed further that the 
sulphate-of-copper method was of high- 
est annual expense. 

The tabulated results of one 
gator on this subject follow: 

TREATMENT OF MINE TIMBERS 
Annual Cost 


investi- 


Average Life per Cubic 
Process of the Timber Meter of Wood 
Sulphate of copper 11 yr. 7 mo. $0.82 
Chloride of zinc.. 11 yr. 9 mo. 0.78 
Creosote......... 20 yr. 6 mo. 0.58 
Mercuric chloride. 13 yr. 7 mo. 0.44 
Untreated timbers 7 yr. 7 mo. 1.02 


An English authority on the use of 
safety helmets in rescue work, claims to 
have found, on investigation, that the 
oxygen cylinders sold for use in connec- 
tion with breathing apparatus are often 
of inferior quality. 

After a thorough examination, he has 
discovered that these cylinders contain as 


‘high as 12 per cent. nitrogen, and that 


most of them contain 5 per cent. It is 
claimed that 5 per cent. is dangerous for 
use in helmets, as it is liable to accumu- 
late in the breathing bag until there is 
90 per cent. nitrogen and only 10 per 
cent. oxygen, when the breather becomes 
unconscious without warning. 

It appears to be possible to manufact- 
ure these cylinders with 99 per cent. oxy- 
gen, at a reasonable cost, and we be- 
lieve that legislation on this point would 
not be inappropriate. The matter is cer- 
tainly of vital importance to coal men. 
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OLLIERY NOTES and COMMENT 





Practical Hints Gathered Here and There, and 
Condensed to Suit the Busy Reader 





The employment of a deputy foreman 
for every 50 miners employed, whose 
duty it should be to examine all working 
places at least once during each shift, to 
inspect all timbering, to oversee the drill- 
ing of holes and firing of shots and re- 
port on the same to the foreman, would 
add much to the safety of gaseous mines 
or mine with a poor roof. 

Undercutting before firing means few- 
er holes required to break down the coal; 
less powder required; less slack; easier 
separation of bone and dirt from the 
coal; less interference with the timber- 
ing; less roof damage; easier and quicker 
loading; less weathering of coal during 
shipment; greater profit, since the coal 
is cleaner; and last but not least, fewer 
accidents. 


The compulsory use of electric safety 
lamps, about mine stables and other 
buildings of an inflammable nature or 
containing inflammable material, would 
do much to lessen the danger from fire. 
They should also be used in very dry 
sections of mines where the timbering is 
heavy, and by timber men working in 
main headings and slopes. Their use by 
firebosses, for roof examination and such 
like work, would mean additional safety 
to miners and to the fireboss himself. 

The quality and structure of coke de- 
pend on the composition of the coal and 
the heat to which it is subjected. A coal 
high in volatile matter makes a light, 
porous coke. A coal of high fixed-carbon 
content and of low volatile matter will 
produce a dense, heavy coke. When 
these two classes of coals are combined 
in a byproduct oven so as to give an 
average percentage of volatile matter, the 
best results are obtained, because the 
mixing overcomes the defects of the 
cokes made separately from either of the 
coals. 


According to the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey the total exhausted portion 
of our coal supply, figuring one-half a 
ton lost for every ton marketed, down to 
the close of 1908, represents only 0.4 of 
one per cent. of the estimated original 
supply. At the present rate of exhaus- 
tion the coal supply of the United States 
will last nearly 5000 years, but if the 
rate of increase keeps up during the re- 
mainder of this century and the next cen- 
tury, exhaustion will be reached in less 
than 200 years. The average increase in 
the production of coal for the last 10 
vears has been between 6 and 7 per 
cent. 


Hard pitch, rosin and cements make 
hard brittle briquets. Creosote, asphalt 
and coal-tar briquets are not brittle, but 
are easily crushed under pressure. The 
binder that produces briquets most cap- 
able of standing rough handling is one 
that can be twisted and pulled at an or- 
dinary temperature, one that flows slowly 
and has sufficient elasticity not to be 
brittle, and stiffness enough not to be af- 
fected by the weather. Water-gas tar 
pitch, asphalts, wood-tar pitch and wax 
tailings make good briquets with the use 
of only 3 to 5 per cent. of binder. 


At a meeting of the South Staffordshire 
Mining Engineers, F. B. Clark gave it as 
his opinion that in cases where cables 
have to be carried along dry, dusty, or 
gaseous roads, lead-sheathed and armored 
cables, or other double-sheathed varieties, 
should be adopted to prevent external 
arcing. Where cables have to be led 
along such roads, the safest method is to 
place them in a steel troughing filled with 
sand, and bury them at the side of the 
road. An armored cable will thus be 
rendered absolutely safe, for even if arc- 
ing appears outside the armoring, it is 
still covered by the sand, troughing and 
earth. 


It is recalled by W. C. Blackett that 
about the year 1676 the Hon. Roger North 
referred to the “damps or foul air” of 
the coal mines. The suggestion of Mr. 
Blackett before the Institution of Mining 
Engineers is that Dr. H. S. Haldane’s 
idea for the use of mice or birds in 
testing for carbon monoxide (and this 
most valuable expedient is likely to save 
more lives than any of the so called res- 
cue equipment) may be said to have been 
to some extent forestalled by this early 
writer, who stated that “damps, or foul 
air, kill insensibly,” and that “an infal- 
lible trial is by a dog.” Again T. Y. Hall, 
in 1854, suggested the use of “some liv- 
ing animal” for the purpose. 


It is interesting to be reminded that 
Lehman found that 1/1400 of H.S, sul- 
phureted hydrogen, in air was sufficient 
to cause death in an hour or more in va- 
rious animals and also in man. He de- 
scribes a case showing alarming symp- 
toms produced in a few minutes by air 
containing 1/2000 part. He also found 
that one part of H:S in 500 parts of air 
was sufficient to kill dogs and cats in 90 
seconds. Unlike most mine gases, the 
symptoms of this gas on the human sys- 
tem are those of an irritant poison. Its 
characteristic smell resembles that of rot- 


ten eggs, and it has been ascertained that 
the presence of this gas in quantity ap- 
pears to overpower the sense of smell. 


In Britain the advocacy of portable 
electric lamps for miners is gaining 
ground, although only two or three col- 
lieries have employed them. It is pointed 
out that the advantages of this type of 
lamp are important. By comparison with 
the best safety lamp it gives a superior 
light. At any rate for a short time it 
can be held in any position without danger 
of extinction. Third, although it has 
been pointed out that an explosive mixt- 
ure may be ignited from a portable elec- 
tric lamp, it would be very much more 
difficult than with the “safety” and with 
a properly designed lamp almost impos- 
sible to do so. But failure to indicate 
the presence of gas, and the much greater 
expense are disadvantages of the port- 
able electric lamps. 


The Lehigh Valley strippings at Lat- 
timer, Penn., are over half a mile long 
and from 500 to 900 ft. wide. Two veins 
have been uncovered which are esti- 
mated to contain 1,500,000 tons of high- 
grade anthracite. The upper or Mam- 
moth vein has an average thickness of 
about 30 ft. without partings. The lower, 
or Warton vein averages about 9 ft. in 


thickness. Preliminary work on the 
stripping began in 1901. Coal was first 
won in 1904. The excavation is now 


down to an average depth of 80 ft. over 
the entire stripping. The cost of opera- 
tions up to the time the first coal was 
taken out is estimated at $495,000. The 
amount of rock and clay overlying the 
coal is estimated to have been 5,000,000 
cubic yards. 


The mine foreman of a rescue station 
should remember that experience has 
shown it is impossible for men to work 
where the wet bulb registers 85 deg. F. 
without a rise of temperature and danger 
of being overcome by the heat. The dry 
bulb temperature does not much matter, 
but the power of the human system to 
regulate its temperature depends almost 
entirely on the humidity. Men should not 
be exposed for more than 30 min. if the 
temperature is over 80 deg. F., as in hot, 
wet air the temperature of the body can- 
not be kept down by the evaporation of 
sweat. Men working in such an atmos- 
phere should dispense with as much 
clothing as possible, and should be sup- 
plied with apparatus having a detachable 
mouthpiece, so that by drinking often 
they may perspire more profusely. 
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ABureau Devoted to the Welfare of Miners Everywhere, and Especially 
_ Designed for theBetterment of Living Conditions In Mining Communities — 
_COAL AGE will be Glad to Prin ¢ Any Suggestions or Ideas of Value to this Department 


MELO 





Cleanliness 
BY LEA BoOAG 


When all is said and done toward the 
improvement of mining towns, it will be 
found that cleanliness is the most up- 
lifting force of all. We are apt to regard 
the unkempt appearance of mining vil- 
lages as the fault solely of the tenant, 
and indeed many of them accomplish 
wonders in the soiling of their homes and 
of the face of nature by unsightly out- 
houses and fences, and accumulations of 
plunder and garbage. But perhaps we 
too often overlook the fact that the un- 
tidiness is due primarily to unfavorable 
conditions and secondarily to the psycho- 
logical effect those selfsame conditions 
have on the tenant. 


BYPRODUCT OVENS AND SMOKELESS 
FURNACES 


It is, of course, hopeless to expect 
clean towns where beehive ovens are in 
use. Nevertheless the location of the town 
where the prevailing winds cannot carry 
smoke to the houses will materially aid 
in reducing the dirt caused by the efflu- 
ence of smoke during the early stages of 
devolatilization. The use of byproduct 
ovens will do yet more to enable the 
operator to keep a spotless town. 

But the unnecessary sootiness of a 
hamlet where there are no coke ovens is 
one of the deplorable facts of coal min- 
ing. Injudicious firing, by which the fire- 
meri waste the coal of the company, and 
begrime the houses in which they and their 
neighbors live can be found unchecked 
and often unrebuked at nine bituminous 
plants out of every ten. If the coal used 
at such plants is of such size or quality 
that the waste does not impose a measur- 
able loss on the company, nevertheless 
for cleanliness’ sake, such firemen should 
be admonished or removed. 


PRODUCER GAS 


At many mines, a large percentage of 
bone coal is extracted. Part of this bone 
is brought to the surface either with the 
rock of the headings or mixed in with 
the coal. This bone coal is thrown in 
unsightly piles around the works either 
with rock or alone. In places where 
slack is not used under boilers much of it 
is often stored during the summer months 
to be shipped out in the winter. Both 
bone coal and slack are subject to spon- 
taneous combustion and when fired they 
fill the valleys with smoke and with the 
pungent odors of the oxides of sulphur. 
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It would seem desirable to install pro- 
ducer plants, so that the bone and slack 
could be immediately used for the man- 
ufacture of gas. This gas might be used 
in the power plant for gas engines or it 
might replace coal in domestic fires and 
oil in house lamps, the sale of this gas 
being made a profitable business. It 
would also make the town a more desir- 
able place in which to live, bringing some 
of the advantages of the city to those who 
have hitherto not enjoyed them. But it 
must be admitted that to date the use of 
produeer gas for lighting and heating 
has not as far as I know been pursued 
to a successful commercial culmination. 


A LowLANpD Town 


I once knew a superintendent who said 
he wanted to build his houses so near 
the mine that the men could crawl out of 
their beds into crop-holes of the work- 
ings, and after his town was laid out, 
there seemed considerable appositeness 
in his remarks. The result was apparent. 
The town was set down in an inaccessible 
hollow; the roads entering it from the 
hills were unsafe to travel because of 
their location on the stiff slopes; heavy 
rains washed mud onto the townsite, mak- 
ing the pathways impassable after a 
heavy rainfall, and all the dust from the 
tipple and passing cars, and all the smoke, 
soot and exhaust steam from the power 
house drifted in on the town. Such a 
town could not be clean and the miners 
could not possibly have promptings 
toward cleanliness with such undesir- 
able surroundings. Neither trees nor 
gardens could thrive in such an atmos- 
phere. 


Two sites may often appear equal in 
desirability till after a washer and coke 
ovens are erected, and a rock dump be- 
gins to erect its somber head. The 
washer may fill up the whole valley with 
a dirty wash in which no tree can live. 
The rock dump may keep fine dirt con- 
tinuously rattling down in the immediate 
rear-ground of the houses. New steam 
and electric roadways may have to be 
created, cutting up the back yards. These 
roadways destroy all privacy and quiet 
and in many cases the locomotives add 
to the general uncleanliness. 

It is true that men who have wet work 
to perform around the mines object to 
long trips in their wet clothes and that in 
winter the “drill” from the mines to the 
village is a cold and chilly one, but it will 
probably be found that families will 
choose the houses which are more remote 


from the mines than those so near that 
clothes must be dried indoors and 
windows kept shut because of the grime 
with which the air is laden. 





First Aid Banquet 


At a banquet in Pittston, Penn., Dec. 
9, held jointly by the First-Aid Corps of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Hillside 
Coal & Iron Co. and the Temple Coal & 
Iron Co., Dr. J. B. Mahon was presented 
with a gold-headed cane. The presenta- 
tion of the handsome cane came as an 
agreeable surprise to Dr. Mahon and 
was one of the evidences of the high es- 
teem in which he is held. It was in ap- 
preciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered by the doctor, who has been medi- 
cal instructor of the corps since Dr. 
Shields resigned some years ago. 

The large number of men who gathered 
was an inspiring sight and many words 
were spoken in praise of the bravery and 
heroism of those who risk their own 
lives to help their fellow men when they 
meets with accidents in the mines. There 
were all classes of workmen in the as- 
semblage, foremen, superintendents, 
miners and laborers, all interested in 
first-aid work. About 350 sat down to 
the banquet. Capt. W. A. May, general 
manager of the Pennsylvania and Hill- 
side Coal & Iron companies and largely 
instrumental in forming the First-Aid 
Corps, was present and spoke apprecia- 
tively of the value of first aid and of the 
members of the corps. 

Other speakers were Dr. Newring, 
D. M. Howell, secretary of the Pittston 
Y. M. C. A., and Dr. Arnott, the new 
instructor, who is to take the place of 
Dr. Mahon. The last exhorted the men 
to continue in the good work and said 
that he felt much encouraged from the 
interest manifested and would give 
all his attention to maintaining the high 
standard of efficiency that the corps has 
held. Judge Ferris was toastmaster. 


First Aid Hint 


Ordinarily, do not give brandy or 
whisky to a person suffering from shock, 
though if some time must elapse before 
the patient can reach the surface or un- 
derground hospital, and there is no severe 
bleeding a teaspoonful of brandy or 
whisky in a tablespoonful of hot water 
may be given every fifteen minutes. 
Alcoholic stimulants should be handled 
with care because of the depressing 
effects of an over-dose. 
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and Suggestions . from the Expel erjence of Practical Mex en 





Anshracite Coal Inspection 


I was greatly interested by Mr. Dorris’ 
article on anthracite-coal inspection in 
the Dec. 9 issue of Coat Ace. I quite 
agree that the inspection of coal in 
this region is being greatly enlarged in 
its scope and has made good progress in 
applying general standards to the qual- 
ity of coal prepared for shipment. But 
when Mr. Dorris says, in speaking of the 
inspector: “When his decision is ren- 
dered, based on actual tests, no one ques- 
tions his authority or the correctness of 
the tests,” I think there is some room 
for objection. I am not one of the fore- 
men who “endeavors to convey this im- 
pression to the superintendent,” and I be- 
lieve the authority of the inspectors is 
now well established and undisputed, 
but it seems to me that the correctness 
of the tests may well be questioned. 

To begin with, it is not an unknown 
thing around here when cars of con- 
demned coal are sent back for reprepar- 
ation, to have the boys under the breaker 
pick off a few lumps of slate or bone, 
wash the top down with water from a 
hose, and have all pass inspection with- 
out further ado. I don’t say this is usual 
or that it is ever countenanced by even 
the foreman, much less the company’s 
officials, but it is possible nevertheless. 

It stands to reason that a 100-Ib. sam- 
ple dug out of a 50-ton battleship, even 
if it is taken from four or five, or eight 
or ten different places, does not repre- 
sent the contents of the car. If we are 
unlucky enough to empty a pocket in 
loading a car, of course we get a lot 
of dirt on top of a carload of perfectly 
good coal. Not that a carload of this kind 
should go to market, but the fact serves 
to show that mistakes may be made even 
by actual tests. 

The better way to take samples is usu- 
ally considered to be at the loading chute 
while the car is being filled, but even 
here the inspector, by holding his pan 
into one part of the stream can usually 
get all good coal, and by holding it in 
another part, more directly under the lip 
of the chute, can get little beside slate 
and dirt. There is still a lot of chance 
for the personal element to enter into 
the question. 

For my part, while I believe in keeping 
up to a standard of preparation, it still 
seems to me that the expense for re- 
handling condemned coal through the 
breakers is often hardly justified. The 
sales department is making the operating 
end step around pretty lively, of late, and 


there ought to be a limit somewhere short 
of wrapping each lump in tin-foil, and 
packing it away in excelsior. It looks 
to me like a case of the tail trying to 
wag the dog. If the alleged anthracite 
combination is good for anything, why 
don’t they get together and agree to fur- 
nish only the kind of coal that can be 
most economically prepared, and give 
the consumer the benefit of a correspond- 
ing drop in price? 

It costs a lot to pick a few extra pieces 
of bone out of a car of coal, and the 
public ought to be educated to the idea 
that fuel does not have to shine and 
sparkle in order to burn, and burn to 
good purpose at that. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn. FOREMAN. 








The Explosion at Vivian, 
West Virginia | 


I was much interested in your account 
of the explosion in the mine of the Bot- 
tom Creek Co., at Vivian, W. Va., as 
I know something about the mine. I 
notice in the sketch you publish, that 
there were three breakthroughs between 
the room where the explosion is supposed 
to have occurred and the next one out- 
side, above the point where the engineers 
are supposed to have fired the gas. I 
cannot see how such a body of gas 


‘could have been standing in that room 


with a current of air traveling through 
it. Can you explain it? 
I am looking forward to your account 
of the recent explosion in Tennessee. 
GeorcE D. EVANS. 


Pottsville, Penn. 


[Mr. Hall, who visited the Bottom 
Creek mine after the explosion, and who 
prepared the description that was pub- 
lished in CoAL AGE, answers your ques- 
tion below.—EDITOoR. | 

I understand that there was, at one 
time, in the haulway of the 11th entry, a 
curtain between the two rooms men- 
tioned, but I could not find whether or 
not it was still in place at the time of 
the explosion. Mr. Patterson informed 
me that it had been there. It probably 
was no longer in place or the gas would 
not have accumulated. You will under- 
stand that the rooms were abandoned 
with the intention of not working them 
for a year at least. They were standing 
awaiting the driving of rooms intermedi- 
ate between those already driven and 
the drawing of the pillars further along 


in the large panel irclosed by the first 
and second diagonal headings and the 
10th and 11th entries. The inspector 
favors the requirement that all such 
disconnected rooms be driven up to the 
airway of the entry above so that the 
ventilation may not be left to the chances 
of negligence. 








Best Type of Rescue Apparatus 


There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the helmet-, mask- or 
mouth-breathing type of rescue appara- 
tus is the best fitted for mine-rescue 
work. Some authorities claim that the 
helmet is best adapted for work in smoke 
or fumes irritating to the throat, eyes 
and nostrils, rather than in poisonous, 
nonirritating, unbreatheable gases, where 
mouth-breathing apparatus should be 
used. A leak in a helmet used in non- 
irritating, poisonous gas is not readily de- 
tected and may result fatally to the wear- 
er, whereas a leak in a mouth-breathing 
apparatus is readily detected. The ex- 
amination of roofs is easier and more 
quickly done with mouth-breathing de- 
vice than with helmets. I would like 
other rescue men to express an opinion. 

Trinidad, Colo. First AID. 





Price Cutting in West 
Virginia 


The question of prices is the one ab- 
sorbing topic at present in the West 
Virginia coal field and has been dis- 
cussed at several recent meetings 
of “the “operators; “but as —~yet~ no 
decided step has been taken to bring 
about an improvement in conditions. It 
is a strange anomaly that while wages 
and prices of all commodities and sup- 
plies have gone up, the price of coal at 
the mine has decreased and is now at the 
lowest point reached for several years. 

For this fact the operators are to blame 
and they alone can furnish the remedy. 
Lack of business sense and jealousy of 
those who have striven to improve selling 
conditions on the only rational and abic- 
ing basis possible, have combined to 
bring the coal business in this field to 
the worst stage it has ever reached. 

The situation has been fostered and 
made worse by certain of the New Eng- 
land sales agencies who are interested in 
keeping down the price of coal for their 
own purposes. 


Charleston, W. Va. READER. 
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A Mine Siphon 


We have a problem under discussion 
which we wish to submit to CoAL AGE 
for a solution. It is as follows: 

There is a large pond of water, in a 
mine, which it is desired to drain by 
means of a siphon, using 3-in. pipe for 
the purpose. The pipe must be laid in 
the entry, a distance of 1000 ft. from the 
pond to the top of the hill, where the ele- 
vation is 24 ft. above the bottom of the 
pond. In this stretch the pipe makes one 
right-angle curve. From the top of the 
hill the pipe extends 550 ft. to the point 
where it discharges the water. The ele- 
vation of the point of discharge is 34.66 
ft. lower than that of the top of the hill, 
or 10.66 ft. below the pond. 


If a siphon will fail to operate suc- 
cessfully under the conditions stated 
above, as some claim it will; and if suc- 
cessful operation can be secured by 
making any minor changes in the pro- 
posed arrangement, will Coat AGE or any 
of its intelligent readers kindly suggest 
what changes are, in their opinion, neces- 
sary. 

HowaArpD L. GREGG. 

Tracy City, Tenn. 

Owing to its simplicity and low cost of 
installation and operation, the siphon, as 
used in mining, is of great importance. 
Of all the useful principles with which 
mining men should be acquainted, prob- 
ably none are less understood than the 
principle of the mine siphon. The rea- 
son for this is that the flow of water in 
the siphon is generally assumed as being 
identical with the flow of water in any 
pipe, under a given head. This is only 
true when the conditions are such that 
the effective head that causes the water 
to flow up the suction leg of the siphon 
is sufficient to supply the water at the 
summit or crown as fast as it flows away 
from the crown and is discharged at the 
lower end of the pipe. 


It is necessary to observe that the sup- 
ply of water at the summit S (Fig. 1) is 
limited by the atmospheric pressure, 
which is partly balanced or absorbed by 
the gravity head h, and the frictional re- 
sistance in the suction leg of the pipe. 
The discharge, on the other hand, depends 
on the gravity head or fall h., less the 
friction head in that end of the pipe. It is 
easy to see that under certain conditions 
of atmospheric pressure and_ suction 
head, combined with a great length of 
pipe on the suction end, the flow of water 





to the summit of the siphon may be much 
less than what is required to give a full 
pipe under the velocity of discharge. In 
such a case, the water will flow away 
from the summit faster than it is sup- 
plied to the summit; and, as a conse- 
quence, the siphon tends to empty itself. 

it is clear, also, that the effective head 
on the supply or suction end, may be 
much less than the head due to the at- 
mospheric pressure. For example, at sea 
level (bar. .30 in.), the head of water due 


30 X O.49II 
0.434 
= say 34 ft. For any elevation above 
sea level the atmospheric head must be 
calculated, in this manner, from the baro- 
meter reading. 
Fig. 1 shows the relation of the at- 


to atmospheric pressure is 


mospheric head and gravity head acting 
On the suction 


on each end of the pipe. 
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end, the gravity head acts against the 
atmospheric head. The difference H —h, 
is the head producing the flow in 
this end of the pipe, and must equal 
the friction head plus the velocity head 


0.0026 2 qa as calculated, for ordinary 
mining conditions, by the formula 
1,G G? 
H—h,= = 5 + 0.0026 F di 

and 
800d, (H —h,) 
eas at a NE 
cece 1, + 2.08 d, 
G = Flow of water in pipe (gal. per 


min.) ; 
l, = Length of suction pipe (ft.); 
d, — Diameter of suction pipe (in.). 
On the discharge end, the atmospheric 
head acts against the gravity head; and 
the difference h, is the head pro- 
ducing the flow in the discharge pipe, 
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which is equal to the sum of the friction 
and velocity heads in this end of the 
siphon, as found by the formula 


= te ogee 


py pee a 


800 d3 





and 


800d, (h, — Hf) 
— 72 z 4 
cad. i, + 2.08 d, 


The siphon is working to the best ad- 
vantage when G is the same in each leg 
of the siphon. If the value of G is 
greater for the discharge than for the 
suction, the water will flow away from the 
summit quicker than it is supplied at that 
point; and the siphon tends to empty it- 
self, which it will do, in time, whenever 
h. is greater than H. The siphon can- 
not empty, provided all pipe joints are 
tight and the ends are completely sub- 
merged, when A, is less than H, except 











Atmospheric Head, H--------+ 


ENTRY, SHOWING SIPHON 


by allowing air to accumulate at the sum- 
mit. There should be an air-trap ar- 
ranged wherever there is a high point, ex- 
cept in pipes where the flow is so strong 
that the air has no opportunity to accumu- 
late. This is generally the case when 
the siphon is properly designed. 

If the value of G is greater for the 
suction than for the discharge end, the 
siphon will work satisfactorily; but it is 
not doing its full duty, because the dis- 
charge pipe is too small and throttles the 
flow, of which the suction end is capable. 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


To show the practical application of the 
principles just explained, let us investi- 
gate the conditions under which the 3-in. 
siphon mentioned by correspondent must 
operate, and ascertain if there is any im- 
provement to suggest. 

The elevation of Tracy City, Tenn., 
where the pipe is located, as given by the 
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“Dictionary of Altitudes,” U. S. Geological 
Survey, is practically 1100 ft. above sea 
level. The average barometer reading for 
this elevation (““Mine Gases and Explo- 
sions,” Beard, p. 88), is 28.757 in. The 
corresponding atmospheric head in water 
column is 


ies 28.757 X 0.4911 
0.434 
From the data given, 4: — 24 ft.; h= 
1000 ft.; A. = 34.66 ft.; 1, = 550 ft.; d= 
d. = 3 in. Substituting these values in 
the formulas given for finding the flow 
for each end separately, we have 
Suction flow, 


eniys ge) fe X_3 (32-54 — 24) 
eh 1000 + 2.08 X 3 
= 40.59 gal. per min. 
Discharge flow. 


Gant soe X 3 (34.66 — 32.54) 
550+ 2.08 X 3 
= 27.09 gal. per min. 

This shows that, while the siphon will 
work, it can be greatly improved by using 
a larger discharge pipe. To find the re- 
quired diameter of the discharge pipe 
(d.), equate the two values of G, given 
previously, and find the value of d., by 
trial. In this case 


Y og d! “| 32.54—24 et) 
aed 34.66 — 32.54 \ 1000+ 2.08 X 3 
=='3.5 wches 
If 3%4-in. pipe is used on the discharge 
end of this siphon, the entire 550 ft. 
from the summit to the discharge its de- 

livery should be increased 50 per cent. 


= 32.54 ft. 








Corrosion of Pump Valves by 
Acid Mine Water 


We have three electrically driven, 
triplex pumps in our mine. The one at 
the shaft bottom handles strongly acid 
water, which eats away the valve seats 
in from 10 to 15 days. The valve seat 
farthest away from the connection with 
the main suction pipe is eaten away the 
most rapidly. Why is this? We have 
had an analysis made of the water and 
from this analysis it is claimed that cast- 
iron valve seats should satisfactorily re- 
sist the corrosive action of the acid it 
contains. Our experience in this regard, 
however makes me skeptical. I would 
value highly the opinion of CoAL AGE 
in regard to the matter. 

Marion, III. Davip FULTON. 


Your trouble is not unusual; the pres- 
ence of acid in the water is one of the 
chief difficulties encountered in pumping 
at most coal mines. The position of the 
valve with respect to the suction-pipe 
connection should have no influence on 
the rapidity of action of the acid mine 
water, provided other things are equal. 
However, a slight mechanical defect in 
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the operation or seating of the valve, as 
failure to open the required distance or 
to make a tight joint when closed, might 
easily account for an increased wear and 
corrosion, in comparison with a valve that 
is operating properly. Increased wear 
assists the corrosion of the metal by ex- 
posing fresh surface to the action of the 
acid water. Perhaps some readers of 
CoaL AGE have had experience in this 
connection, which will aid in clearing up 
the point in question. We would gladly 
have the corrosion of mine-pump valves 
further discussed. Few subjects are of 
greater economic importance in mining 
practice. 


It may be said that while cast-iron 
valves and valve seats are generally su- 
perior to iron or steel, for pumping acid 
mine water, they are decidedly inferior to 
valves and valve seats made of any of the 
several kinds of acid-resisting bronze. The 
bronze is worth about 25c. per lb., which 
is from three to four times the cost of 
a finished iron casting. But, as the chief 
expense in connection with pump valves 
is usually the cost of labor and loss of 
time in making renewals and repairs, the 
use of this special material is generally 
found to result in a great economy in 
operating expense. 


Acid-resisting bronze is made from va- 
rious proportions of copper, tin, lead and 
sometimes antimony. The following com- 
position endured for two years and three 
months in a pump at Hazleton, Penn., 
handling water that contained 21.28 
grains of sulphate of iron and 31.19 
grains of free sulphuric acid, per gal.: 
Copper, 85.1%; antimony, 6.8%; tin, 
6.8%; lead, 1.3%. 


Design of Centrifugal Mine 
Fans 


In your issue of Oct. 28, page 87, there 
is given an example of a fan designed 
to pass 150,000 cu.ft. of air per min., 
against a 2-in. water gage, at a speed of 
100 r.p.m.; and by increasing this speed 
to 190 r.p.m. it is estimated the same fan 
will deliver 250,000 cu.ft. of air per min. 
and the water gage be increased to 5.5 
in. The size of the fan required for this 
work is given as 15 ft. 10 in. diameter, 
5 ft. 7 in. wide with an orifice 8 ft. 11 in. 
diameter. 

I would like to know how you arrived 
at the diameter of the fan, the diameter 
of its orifice and its width? 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

Ladysmith, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
Canada. 

The calculation of the different dimen- 
sions of a mine fan, to suit the several 
conditions under which it must operate, is 
not an easy task. The diameter of the 
central orifice is determined by assuming 
that the air enters the fan through this 
opening, with a velocity due to the pres- 
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sure of the atmosphere and against the 
depression established within the fan by 
reason of its action. 

This solution is complicated; but it is 
assumed by different fan makers that the 
entering velocity of the air varies from 
1200 to 2500 ft. per min., or may be even 
greater. Much of the successful opera- 
tion of the fan depends upon how close 
this assumption comes to the velocity 
the atmospheric pressure will actually 
produce at the entrance to the fan, in any 
given case. If the velocity is assumed 
too high the estimated area of intake is 
too small and the fan is throttled; if the 
velocity is low the intake area is larger 
than should be and backlash is the re- 
sult. 


In general, for a double-intake fan, 
the width of the fan may be taken as 
5% of the diameter of its central orifice. 
This rule, again, is modified by certain de- 
tails of construction that can only be 
worked out by an expert fan engineer. 

The outer diameter of the fan-wheel 
depends on numerous factors such as 
the mine potential, or the ratio of the 
square of the quantity of air to be circu- 
lated to the pressure producing the cir- 
culation in the mine; the sectional area 
of the airway or fan-drift where the 
pressure and velocity of the air are 
measured; the velocity and density of 
the air at that point; and the speed of the 
fan and a factor known as the fan-con- 
stant, which depends upon the style of 
fan. 


These determinations can only be 
worked out, for any given case, by a fan 
engineer to whom we would refer our 
correspondent. The conditions in every 
case, in mine ventilation, demand and 
should receive separate treatment by an 
engineer who understands them, in order 
to insure the successful and economical 
operation of the fan in the emergencies 
that are prone to arise in mining prac- 
tise. 


Coal Mining in Scotland 


Please state a few general facts con- 
cerning the coal industry in Scotland. 

Springfield, Ill. Blok: Be 

In Scotland, out of a population of 
5,000,000, more than 500,000 are directly 
or indirectly dependent on mining for 
their living. Scotland has 481 coal mines 
in operation, which give employment to 
123,214 men and 2684 women. From 
five to ten tons per day is the average 
output of a man and two boys. The min- 
ers work in three shifts of eight hours 
each, and upon notice can take a holiday 
at will. The minimum wage for men is 
$1.46 per day of eight hours; the maxi- 
mum is $1.92. The weekly time averages 
less than 48 hours, giving a wage of 
from $9 to $11 per week. On piece work 
first-class miners sometimes make $15 
per week. 
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Interesting Questions 
DIFFUSION OF GASES 


(Continued from p. 319 of the Dec. 16 
Issue of COAL AGE) 


Ques.—(c) Show the application of 
the law of the diffusion of gases by find- 
ing the relative volumes of marsh gas 
(CH;) and carbon dioxide (CO.) in the 
mixture of these gases formed under such 
conditions that the undiluted gases dif- 
fuse into each other without becoming, 
first, mixed with air. 

Ans.—(c) Applying the law of diffusion 
to find the composition by volume of a 
mixture formed by the diffusion of marsh 
gas and carbon dioxide, the relative vol- 
umes are inversely proportional to the 
square roots of the densities of these 
gases; or, the volume ratio is equal to 
the square root of the inverse density 














ratio. Thus, 
Vol.CH, =. [Sp.gr. CO, > 1.529__. ¢. 
Vol.CO, VNSbar-CH se NGssome: > 
Then, 
Relative syolume CHy ies «.\4steiela else stake 1.65 
Relative ‘volume sGOatsen waldo ebeaicle 1.00 
telative volume of mixture....... 2.65 


The percentage of marsh gas in this mix- 
ture is 
1.65 


2.65 


This mixture is lighter than air; its 
specific gravity is calculated by multiply- 
ing the relative volumes of the two gases, 
as found above, by their respective speci- 
fic gravities and dividing the sum of these 
products by the relative volume of the 


b< r0O ==16253 9). 


mixture. Thus, 
1.65 X 0.559 = 0.923 
1.00 X 1.529 = 1.529 
Relative weight = 2.452 
Sp.gr. of miatuce = 22427 0.928 
p.g". of miztue = SE = 0. ; 


This mixture is, therefore, lighter than 
air, and tends to accumulate at the roof, 
or at the face of steep pitches. It diffuses 
in air slowly. It contains no available 
oxygen, and, hence, will quickly extin- 
guish a light. It is extremely dangerous 
to handle, for the reason that, by the ad- 
dition of sufficient air, it may become 
highly explosive. 

For example, suppose sufficient air be 
added to bring the marsh-gas mixture to 
its maximum explosive point, or 9.57 
times the volume of marsh gas. The rela- 
tive volume of air and gases would then 
be as follows: 


Relative volume. CHa... vee or 1.65 
Relative volume air, 1.65 K 9.57 = 15.79 
Relative volume COs crises ere 1.00 


LLL cddcdaddadddddadadddddaddddddddddddddddddd dd ddddddaadcaddddadddedaddddddd YUE 


lllidldldddddlddd ildiddldldddldddiddddddlddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddde 


It is clear there would then be 1 volume 
of CO. in 1.65 + 15.79 = 17.44 volumes 
of firedamp, at its maximum explosive 
point. To render this mixture inexplo- 


17-44 


sive would require IEE Ss 2.49 volumes 


of CO. This mixture of marsh gas and 
CO, is difficult to detect because it gives 
a cap, for the first moment only, when 
the lamp is raised quickly into the gas. 
The cap disappears at once and the flame 
dims and quickly goes out as the lamp 
fills with the gas. The mixture has been 
called ‘“‘flashdamp.”’ 


Utah Mine Foreman Exam- 
ination Questions 


GAs FEEDER 


Ques.—How is it possible to deal with 
a strong feeder of gas in the middle of 
a ventilating district, so as to provide for 
continuing work in the remaining portion 
of the district ? 

Ans.—The manner of dealing with this 
feeder so as not to interfere with the 
work in that portion of the district af- 
fected by the return, will depend on the 
conditions surrounding the feeder and 
its location with respect to the intake and 
return: air-current. The general plan of 
procedure, however, in such cases, is to 
wali in the feeder by building a substan- 
tial brick stopping about the feeder it- 
self, or in each opening leading to the 
place in which the feeder is located. A 
pipe of sufficient diameter is built into 
the wall or stoppings, and arranged to 
conduct the gas directly into the main- 
return airway. In some cases, it would 
be best to pipe the gas directly to the 
surface through a drill hole sunk for the 
purpose. 


GAS ON FALLS 


Ques.—Upon making his rounds of 
inspection in the morning, say in No. 3 
entry and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 pillars, the 
fireboss finds the gas down to the edge 
of the roof, on the caves (falls). These 
pillars are being worked with safety 
lamps, while the remaining rooms and 
the entries are worked with open lights. 
(a) What, in your opinion, should be 
done? (b) Can the above system be 
made safe practice ? 

Ans.—(a) Withdraw the men from 
the rooms, promptly, or make them use 
safety lamps. (b) The question does not 
state the direction of the air-current. If 
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the pillar workings are on the first of the 
air, there is grave danger in allowing 
open lights in the rooms beyond. Safe- 
ties should have been used in all these 
rooms. Even if the pillar workings in 
No. 3 entry are on the last of the air, 
it would not be safe practice to allow 
open lights in the two or three rooms next 
adjoining. In either case, the use of 
open lights in the rooms, as stated, is 
unsafe practice, because the heavy roof 
falls that may occur at any time in pillar 
workings are liable to drive the gas back 
into the adjoining rooms, where it would 
be ignited if open lights were in use 
there. 


LAMP STATION IN MINE 


Ques.—In a mine generating firedamp 
freely and worked with locked safety 
lamps, the coal is becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted. It is decided to open up an- 
other section, in the same mine, where 
no gas has been discovered and to use 
open lights in the new section. What 
regulation should be made and enforced 
in order to prevent the naked lights being 
taken into the fire zone? 

Ans.—A lamp station should be estab- 
lished in the entry connecting the two 
sections of the mine; and a strict rule 
should be enforced that none could enter 
the fiery section with anything but a 
locked safety lamp that has been duly 
cleaned, examined, filled, lighted, locked 
and delivered to the user, at said station. 
The only exception to this rule would be 
the firebosses, who care for their own 
lamps. 

The regulations should also provide 
that no one will be allowed to carry or 
have in his possession a lamp key or 
other device for opening a lamp, ex- 
cept the firebosses. Also, any lamp ex- 
tinguished by accident must be returned 
to the lamp station to be relighted. Any 
lamp known to be injured must be 
promptly extinguished and returned to 
the lamp station. 


MEANS OF DETECTING GASES IN MINES 


Ques.—(a) Could you depend abso- 
lutely on a safety lamp for the detection 
of all mine gases? (b) What other 
methods would you adopt for their de- 
tection ? 

Ans.—(a) No. It is best not to rely 
wholly on the indications of the lamp. 
(b) An indicator should be used for 
marsh gas. A canary bird or caged mouse 
should be carried to warn against carbon 
monoxide. Carbon dioxide is indicated 
with sufficient promptness on the lamps. 
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ondence from our own py ee tives in ae gS 
ng Centers,and aRecord of LeSislative and Other Action 
Affecting the Coal In dustry 





Washington, D. C. 


ALASKAN LAND FRAUD CASE 

The supreme court of the United States 
has reversed and remanded the case of 
the United States, plaintiff in error vs. 
Charles F. Munday and Archie W. 
Shields. In this case, the charge was 
that the defendants named, conspired with 
each other to secure for the Alaska De- 
velopment Co., a corporation of the state 
of Washington, and the Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co., a corporation of the Dominion 
of Canada, coal lands of the United States 
of approximately 6087 acres in extent and 
more than $10,000,000 in value. These 
lands were situated in the Kayak district 
of Alaska. Various persons, 40 in num- 
ber, each being qualified to make an en- 
try of coal land, were induced to make 
entries ostensibly for themselves, but 
really, it was alleged, as the agents of 
and for the use and benefit of the two 
corporations named, with the purpose of 
securing to the corporations much more 
coal land than any two persons were en- 
titled to get by entry under the coal-land 
laws. 

There was filed a plea of not guilty, 
but the defendants objected to the intro- 
duction of any evidence and moved the 
court to direct a verdict in their favor. 
The court overruled this motion, but upon 
the sole ground that the Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co., being a foreign corporation, was 
not entitled to any coal lands under the 
coal-land laws of the United States and 
so the charge in the indictment of a pur- 
pose by the defendants to secure lands 
for this company was a valid charge of 
an intent to defraud the United States. 


CAsE BROUGHT TO SUPREME COURT 


Later on the case was brought to the 
supreme court by writ of error with ref- 
erence to the decision of the circuit court 
to the effect that the federal statutes were 
not a part of the coal-land laws of Alaska 
and that consequently persons or asso- 
ciations operating in Alaska were not re- 
stricted to a single exercise of the right 
granted to locate coal claims and secure 
patents therefor. Had the ruling of the 
circuit court been upheld, entries of coal 
land in Alaska might be made by the 
same person or assoviation of persons 
without limit as to number or even as to 
the time within which entries might be 
made. 

The action of the supreme court in re- 
versing and remanding the decision is, 
therefore, of great practical importance, 
while it also emphasizes the necessity for 


action by congress, which will be de- 
signed to relieve the present situation as 
to coal lands in Alaska, 


CONTROLLER BAY REPORT 


Reports have been filed in the so-called 
Controller Bay investigation which in- 
volved the conditions under which Alaskan 
coal lands were being held and exploited, 
presumably by persons who had gained 
the favor of President Taft’s administra- 
tion. The inquiry is now definitely over 
and the minority and majority report are 
before Congress. The majority report 
takes the view that while the investiga- 
tion has developed nothing of a definite 
character in support of the charges made 
against President Taft and his adminis- 
tration, it has been productive of great 
good by assisting in preventing bad con- 
ditions from developing in Alaska. The 
majority report says: 

“Your committee would therefore re- 
spectfully suggest that for the better de- 
velopment of Alaska, as well as for the 
general good, Congress should at an early 
day take action: 

(1) That will reserve to the Govern- 
ment in perpetuity the title to all coal 
land and mineral land in Alaska, the title 
to which has not already passed to others 
or in which no vested rights obtain. 

“(2) That a similar course be followed 
as to all land containing petroleum or 
natural gas. 

“(3) That all future land patents, 
deeds, or conveyances of the fee, in 
whatever form, shall contain provisions 
saving and reserving to the Government 
all coal, minerals, petroleum, and natural 
gas, on or under public lands, with the 
right to remove the same. 

“(4) That fair and even liberal leases 
be made by the Government to proper 
parties, providing carefully for the con- 
tinuous development of the lands so 
leased. 

(5) That a harbor and coaling station 
be developed for Government use and 
connected with one of the Alaskan coal 
fields by a Government-owned railroad, 
and we suggest Controller Bay and the 
Bering coal field as most convenient for 
that purpose. 

(6) That the Robinson bill (H. R. 
13,113), now pending before the House 
Committee on the Public Lands, offers a 
satisfactory solution of the Alaskan coal- 
lands question, but does not cover min- 
eral lands or petroleum or natural-gas 
lands, and that provision should be made 
for retaining the title to these also.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—tThe plan for merging the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
and the Southern Steel Co. has been ac- 
cepted, according to the official announce- 
ment of Cecil A. Grenfell, chairman of 
the merger committee. Mr. Grenfell de- 
clares that more than a majority of each 
class of securities, both of the Alabama 
Consolidated and the Southern Iron & 
Steel companies, have been deposited 
under the proposed plan for merging the 
two concerns. 

The Brookside-Pratt Mining Co. will 
make two openings on its coal property 
in the near future, one at Cardiff and one 
at Brookside, Alabama. 

The Howells Mining Co., at Blocton, 
Ala., on the Alabama Great Southern Ry., 
has abandoned its mine at this point. 

The organization of a company to de- 
velop about 40,000 acres of coal land 
in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, is plan- 
ned by W. H. Skaggs, of Birmingham 
and Chicago.. 


Colorado 


Walsenburg—tThe bodies of two vic- 
tims of the intense cold were found here, 
Dec. 20. Robert Burt, superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain Coal mine, who dis- 
appeared on Monday, the 18th, was found 
dead and half buried in a snow drift. 
The body of James McIntyre was found 
in his cabin. 

Denver—The injunction which has 
been hanging over the heads of 2000 min- 
ers of the Northern coal fields was re- 
cently dismissed on application of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., so far as that 
company is concerned. The other com- 
panies in the Northern field did not join 
with the Rocky Mountain in having the 
case against the men dismissed. The 
Rocky Mountain company owns the Simp- 
son, Vulcan and Mitchell mines at Lafay- 
ette; Gorham at Marshall, Industrial at 
Superior, Acme, Hecla, Rex No. 1 and 
Rex No. 2 at Louisville. It recently took 
possession of the Standard at Louisville. 
The mines are all in Boulder County. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Coal operators from prac- 
tically all the bituminous producing states 
in the country except Pennsylvania and 
Ohio met in conference in the Hotel 
LaSalle, Dec. 18, and formed the Ameri- 
can Federation of Coal Operators. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
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dent, Harry N. Taylor, Chicago; vice- 
president, J. C. Kolsem, Indiana. 

Joliet—Miners in the northern Illinois 
field are enthusiastic over the prelim- 
inary lessons given them by the crew of 
the Government mine-rescue car. They 
fave, as a result, formed classes at the 
different mines for studying the more 
complicated questions and phases of res- 
cue work. 

The Coal Products Co., which was re~- 
cently organized, with its main office at 
Joliet, has increased the number of its 
directors from three to eleven. The com- 
pany has now under construction, at a 
site about four miles northwest of here, 
a plant which will consist of 35 gas 
ovens of the Koppers type. Gas will be 
supplied to neighboring towns and the 
residual coke will be wsed for com- 
mercial purposes, there being a possibil- 
ity of its qualifying as metallurgical coke. 








Indiana 


Bicknell—A strike of more than 500 
men was inaugurated, Dec. 22, at the Te- 
cumseh mines of the Tecumseh Coal Co., 
near Bicknell, as the result of the com- 
pany’s refusal to reinstate a machine man 
who had been transferred to the face to 
load coal because of his alleged careless- 
ness and lack of judgment in handling 
the machine. The matter was referred to 
the arbitration board, but without avail in 
preventing a strike. Secretary Penna, of 
the Indiana Operators’ Association, said: 
“The trouble at Tecumseh is not a small 
matter; there is a great principle in- 
volved. Apparently the miners are at- 
tempting to take away from us the right 
to protect our own machinery and our 
own interests.” 








Iowa 


Oskaloosa—John P. White, president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
claims reélection to the presidency by 
a majority of from 40,000 to 50,000 over 
T. L. Lewis.’ Mr. White bases his claim 
on incomplete and _ unofficial returns 
which have been received here. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—An organization was ef- 
fected at a meeting here recently of 8 
western Kentucky coal companies, operat- 
ing 12 mines, under which it is planned to 
operate all these mines through one cen- 
tral company. The organization was ef- 
fected chiefly by Gen. T. O. DuPont, of 
Wilmington, Del., who called the meeting. 
The tentative organization will be known 
as The Kentucky Fuel Co. and will have 
a capital stock of $1,500,000, according 
to present plans. When the details are 
completed, the merging companies will 
cease to exist. The 12 mines affected, 
lie along the main line of the Illinois 
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Central Railroad Co., in Ohio and 
Muhlenberg counties, and have a total 
maximum output of 2,500,000 tons annu- 
ally. The eight companies which are in- 
cluded in the agreement are as follows: 
W. G. Dunn Coal Co., Greenville, three 
mines; Central Coal and Iron Co., Cen- 
tral City, two mines; McHenry Coal Co., 
McHenry, two mines; Broadway Coal 
Mining Co.,‘Simmons, one mine; Green- 
ville Coal Co., Greenville, one mine; 
Nelson Creek Coal Co., Nelson, one 
mine; Dovey Coal Co., Dovey, one mine; 
the Gibraltar Coal Co., Mercer, one 
mine. W. G. Duncan was elected presi- 
dent. An agreement was reached to the 
effect that the proposed plans should be 
submitted to the various stockholders of 
the respective companies and a report 
made at a meeting to be held here Jan. 
1. The organization will be incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the state of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Pond Creek Coal Co. with ex- 
tensive holdings in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, has completed preliminary survey- 
ing work on its properties and actual de- 
velopment will be started Jan. 1. A 
permanent organization of the company 
has been effected with Albert F. Holden, 
of Salt Lake, as president and Thomas B. 
Davis, Jr., of New York as vice-president 
and general manager. 


Ashland—A syndicate of Maysville and 
Flemingsburg, Ky., capitalists is reported 
to have acquired 12,000 acres of excellent 
coal land in Letcher County. It is un- 
derstood that 22 miles of railroad will be 
built from the mines to Portsmouth 
Blade. 

Sebree—The Sebree Coal & Mining Co. 
has been sued for $10,500 as commissions 
alleged to be due for making the sale of a 
mine belonging to the company. 


Missouri 


Joplin—Coal has been discovered near 
the Weaver mine, about four miles north 
of Coal Junction in Jasper County. 





Ohio 
Martims Ferry—A fire at Glencoe, Dec. 
20, destroyed six dwelling houses which 
were owned by the Pittsburg Belmont 
Coal Co. and occupied by miners. The 
loss is $5000. 


Athens—The New Pittsburg mine No. 
10, at Hocking, near here, closed down 
recently for an indefinite period, accord- 
ing to the officials of the company. About 
500 miners are thrown out of work. The 
mine was closed last year from December 
until May. 


Hamden—tThe Vinton-Jackson Mining 
Co. is making extensive preparations to 
open up its property at Vinton Furnace, 8 
miles east of here. This property has 
lain dormant for a numaber of years. E. 
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D. R. Sutton, of Philadelphia, with two 
eastern . railroad contractors, is making 
an estimate of the probable cost of a 
switch from the main line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern R.R. to the 


site of the proposed plants. 

Columbus—The Grand Trunk Ry. Co. 
has purchased from the Rail & River 
Coal Co., of Pittsburg, 31,000 acres of 
coal land in Belmont County, Ohio, near 
Wheeling, W. Va., including six operat- 
ing mines with a capacity of 750,000 
tons of: coal annually. The purpose is 
the shipment of the coal for use along 
its own lines. The capital stock of the 
Rail & River Coal Co. was $2,500,000, 
and there are $2,500,000 in bonds out- 
standing. It is understood that the Rail 
& River Coal Co. obtained about $3,00,- 
000 for its properties, and that the Grand 
Trunk Ry. Co. has guaranteed the bonds. 
It is said that the railway company pur- 
chased the 31,000 acres because of an 
impending deal to consolidate a number 
of mining companies in Belmont and 
Jefferson Counties. 








Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Dubois—The new extension of the 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R.R. 
from the mouth of the Mahoning Creek 
to Knoxdale was officially opened for 
traffic, Dec. 18. The new Chickasaw 
mines, formerly known as the Tidal 
mines, were put in operation at the same 
time and will ship over the new road. 
The opening of this branch marks the 
completion of 28 miles of main line and a 
4'4-mile spur. 

Connellsville—The Tip Top mine of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., near Owensdale, 


“has been shut down and abandoned after 


nearly 40 vears of operation. The stumps 
and ribs have been cleaned up and now 
only a little crop coal remains on the 
property. For the past year only 40 of 
the more than 100 ovens have been in 
use. 


Reynoldsville—A fire at the Blooming- 
ton mines near Rathmel, recently de- 
stroyed the engine and boiler houses. 


Lock Haven—A runaway trip of seven 
mine cars on the inclined plane of the 
Kettle Creek Coal Mining Co., near 
Bitumen, resulted, Dec. 16, in the in- 
stantaneous death of two men and the 
serious injury of two others, all of whom 
were riding the cars. The accident is 
attributed to the breaking of a shoe on 
the band brake of the lowering device. 

Pittsburg—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by agreement with both 
sides, has postponed until Jan. 8 the hear- 
ing of the railroad’s side in the case of 
the Pittsburg district coal operators 
against the 88-cent rate on coal to Lake 
ports. The original date fixed for a hear- 
ing on the side of the railroads was 
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Dec. 27. The postponement was made 
because of the desire of the commission 
to finish before the end of the year the 
hearing of the coke case from the Con- 
nellsville field, now pending. 

The winter meeting of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, held in this city, 
Dec. 19 and 20, adjourned after an in- 
teresting session at which a number of 
technical papers were presented and dis- 
cussed. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. W. Calloway, of Punxsutawney, 
Penn.; secretary-treasurer, Charles L. 
Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; vice-presi- 
dents, Elias Phillips, W. E. Fohl and 
Jesse Johnston. 

An official of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. states that a number of additional 
ovens will be lighted by the company 
soon after Jan. 1, 1912, and predicts that 
the number of active ovens after that 
date will exceed the number in opera- 
tion during the best part of the record 
year, 1907. 

Manufacturers of the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys have received notice 
that the petition for a reduction of freight 
rates on coal, coke and ore will not be 
granted. The railroads claim that the 
rate is as low as consistent at this time. 
The manufacturers will probably appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Coal operators of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio have refused to enter into an inter- 
state wage agreement with the operators 
of I!linois. A decision was reached here 
‘Dec. 24, when the United Mine Workers 
of America called a meeting of the Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania operators in 
order to get them to join in an inter- 
state agreement. The western Pennsyl- 
vania operators maintained that West 
Virginia had cut into their business so 
much by employing nonunion men that 
they could not afford to work under the 
conditions imposed on Illinois operators. 
The United Mine Workers of America 
decided to appeal to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to boycott all coal mined 
in West Virginia, in order to force the 
operators there to permit their miners to 
organize. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The controlling interest in 
the New York, Ontario & Western R.R. 
has passed from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford into the hands of the 
New York Central & Hudson River R.R. 
Co. The Ontario & Western is interested 
in mines near Scranton which produce 
about 5 per cent. of the total annual 
anthracite tonnage. The control of this 
road gives the New York Central for the 
first time an entrance into the anthra- 
cite field. 

Wilkes-Barre—Three hundred em- 
ployees of the Raub Coal Co., at Luzerne, 
near here, went on strike recently. No 
notice of the intention to strike was 
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served upon the company, and when the 
men did not report at starting time an in- 
vestigation was made, which showed they 
had well-laid plans to tie up the colliery. 
The men allege that the dockage boss 
discriminates against them and that they 
are unduly penalized. 

At the last meeting of the Wilkes- 
Barre Mining Institute, two interesting 
papers were presented on the subject of 
mine haulage. 


Shenandoah—Fire in the night of Dec. 
22 destroyed the West Shenandoah col- 
liery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. The colliery was one of 
the largest in the anthracite field and 
employed a great number of men and 
boys. The loss is estimated at $1,000,- 
000. 

The two miners who were entombed in 
the workings of the Packer colliery, Dec. 
22, were rescued unharmed the following 
day from behind a fall of several hun- 
dred tons of rock. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. has awarded the con- 
tracts for one of two extensive stripping 
operations at Silver Creek, near here. It 
is said that these are destined to have the 
greatest coal output of any operations of 
the kind in the Schuylkill Valley. 

The Beaver Valley Coal Co. has 
awarded the contract for a breaker, to be 
erected on its property in Scotch Val- 
ley, Columbia County. Work will be 
started at once. 


‘Tennessee 

Knoxville—A fire in No. 17 Right entry 
of the Cross Mountain mine, at Briceville, 
has proved a great obstacle in the 
work of rescue. The bodies of 84 men 
have been located, and, at last reports, 
all but two of these had been removed 
from the mine. The Federal mine rescue 
officials, excepting those in charge of the 
local crew, have left Briceville. The 
work of investigation has been carried 
on simultaneously with that of rescue and 
body-seeking. Both the federal and state 
officials have investigated conditions in 
the mine as they were reached and gath- 
ered data concerning the explosion. The 
mines of the Tennessee Coal Co. and 
Minersville Coal Co., near Briceville, 
have resumed operations, and other 
mines in the locality will soon start work 
again. 


West Virginia 

Wheeling—The Supreme Court of West 
Virginia has confirmed the decision of 
the lower courts in giving the Mountain 
Park Land Co. the right of eminent do- 
main in West Virginia. It is also an- 
nounced that the White syndicate of 
English capitalists has withdrawn from 
the fight for possession of the Cheat 
River, thus giving a clear field to the 
Kuhn interests of Pittsburg, Penn., as 
represented by the Mountain Park Land 
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Co. and Pittsburg WHydro-electric Co. 
Power plants will be built along the 


Cheat River which will furnish electric 
power, first, to the Morgantown, W. Va., 
district, and, later, to the Fairmont and 
Clarksburg territory. 


Fairmont— The Wenonah Coal & 
Coke Co., at Dott, W. Va., has work well 
under way on a second opening upon its 
property along the Norfolk & Western. 
The construction of the tipple has been 
started and a switch installed. Shipments 
will probably begin in the course of the 
next two months. 

The recent examinations held at Graf- 
ton, Welsh and Charleston for mine fore- 
man and fire boss, under the direction of 
the state mining department, were the 
most largely attended of any held so far. 
The one at Grafton, which was for this 
district, was tried by 118 men, and in all, 
the examinations were attended by 479. 
The papers are now in Charleston, and 
are being examined by the state examin- 
ers, who will announce the results before 
Jan. 1, 1912. 





Canada 


British Columbia—‘Though work was 
resumed in the mines of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass district of British Columbia and 
Alberta, only as long ago as Nov. 20, 
the mines, taken as a whole, are already 
producing between 75 and 80 per cent. of 
their normal output,” said O. E. White- 
side, general manager of the Interna- 
tional Coal & Coke Co., at Coleman, 
Alta. ‘“‘Considering that the strike had 
lasted nearly eight months, I think it is 
a decidedly good record that the mines 
should be on so large a producing basis 
so soon. Plenty of labor is offering, the 
men seem to be willing to dig in, and the 
markets are in good shape. It will take 
the operators quite a while to catch up 
with the extra demand created by their 
long period of non-production.” 

The mine of the Lethbridge Collieries, 
Ltd., about 7 miles south of Lethbridge, 
has been developed and equipped during 
the past year. Two shafts were put down 
600 ft. to the coal, a steel tipple erected, 
and a 1000-h.p. power plant built and 
equipped. About 300 men are now em- 
ployed on construction work. 








England 

Wigan—tThe Cross Tetley coal pit near 
here was flooded Dec. 23 by a sudden in- 
rush of water. Two hundred miners were 
below in the workings at the time and it 
was feared that many of them would lose 
their lives, but all were brought safely 
to the surface. 





Germany 


Dortmund—Six miners were killed Dec. 
23 by a firedamp explosion in one of the 
pits of the Teutoburgia colliery. 
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Personals 


E. H. Leaning has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and general 
manager of the reorganized Nay Aug 
Coal Co., of Scranton, Penn. 


W. Clyde Williams has resigned as 
president and manager of the Camden 
Coal Co., Louisville, Ky., a local branch 
of the Monongahela Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Company. 


Thos. Sneddon, Jr., recently of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., is now assistant 
engineer with the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., coal department, and is stationed 
at Diamondville, Wyo. 


James Bonnyman has resigned as vice- 
president of the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Co., which was recently merged with the 
Woodward Iron Co., and has become 
president of the newly organized Bonny- 
man-Norman Coal & Iron Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Niel Robinson, mining engineer of 
Charleston, W. Va., and Ed. W. Knight, 
chief counsel for the Virginian Ry., ap- 
peared recently before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. 
C., in connection with the Pittsburg-lake 
freight-rate case. 


Dr. J. J. Rutledge and J. T. Ryan 
passed through Knoxville, Dec. 22, en 
route from Briceville, Tenn., to Pittsburg. 
W. M. Burke, in charge of mine-rescue 
car No. 7, and A. R. Brown, foreman, 
left Briceville at the same time for Ash- 
land, Ky., and Birmingham, Ala., respec- 
tively. 

Thomas R. Henahen, state commis- 
sioner of mines for Colorado, was re- 
cently sent to the northern Colorado coal 
district by Governor Shafroth to make an 
investigation of strike conditions. Mr. 
Henahen has been a practical coal miner 
for 30 years, and has had charge of sev- 
eral large coal properties in Colorado. 


John W. Groves, lecturer and mine- 
rescue demonstrator of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., with six helmet 
men from the Pratt mines No. 1 division, 
and five helmet men from the No. 2 di- 
vision, went to Briceville, Tenn., Dec. 12, 
to assist in rescue work at the Cross 
Mountain mine at the request of Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines. 


Thomas Graham, for several years 
superintendent of the Western Fuel Co.’s 
coal mines near Nanaimo, Vancouver, 
and previously superintendent of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.’s Coal Creek 
colliery, near Fernie, East Kootenay, has 
been appointed chief inspector of mines 
for British Columbia as successor to 
Francis H. Shepherd, now representative 
of the Nanaimo district in the Canadian 
House of Commons. Mr. Graham is not 
only an experienced coal-mine superin- 
tendent, but also an active promoter of 
efficiency in mine-rescue work. His ap- 
pointment will take effect Jan. 1, 1912. 
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Construction News 


Louisville, Ky.—It is reported that the 
Pond Creek Coal Co., of Boston, Mass., 
will begin actual development work on 
its coal property in Pike County, Ky., as 
early as Jan. 1, 1912. A preliminary sur- 
vey of the land has been completed. 


The Harlan Coal Co., Harlan, Ky., 
is preparing to open several mines near 
Harlan, and will erect a power house and 
install conveying machinery and other 
equipment. 

Indiana, Penn.—-The Penn Mary Coal 
Co., of Heilwood, will in the near future 
extend its operations to Seldom Seen, 
about two miles from the present plant. 
Contract for grading two miles of rail- 
road has been awarded to the Sims Co. 
Harry P. Dowler is superintendent. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Bryan Coal 
Corporation of Birmingham, which re- 
cently purchased about 800 acres of ad- 
ditional coal land, including a plant of 
300 tons daily capacity, will invest about 
$50,000 in enlarging the plant and in 
building a new washer, with the idea of 
eventually attaining a daily output of 
1000 tons. It is said that the company 
will subsequently develop 8000 acres of 
coal land previously purchased. 








Recent Incorporations 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Lock & Key 
Coal Co., of Indianapolis, to lease and 
operate coal and shale mines. David B. 
Hill, president. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Riverside Coal & 
Land Co., of Prestonburg; capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: Walter S. Harkins, 
Joseph D. Harkins and Claude Stephens. 

Maglinger Coal & Mining Co., of 
Owensboro; capital stock, $1000; incor- 
porators: -J. F. Maglinger, Jr, R. W. 
Maglinger and A. D. Westerfield. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Crown Coal Co., 
of Wellston, Ohio; $60,000; to mine and 
sell coal from the Jackson district. In- 
corporators: Frank Chrissinger, G. L. 
Gugle, A. M. Goggens, C. Ims and N. M. 
Irwin. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Palouse Coal & 
Oil Co., of Palouse, Wash.; capital, 
$500,000; to develop. local coal lands. 
Incorporators: A. E. Sever, W. R. Eng- 
land, R. D. Halsey, J. C. Northrup and 
others. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Columbia 
County Coal Co.; capital $1,000,000; to 
engage in mining coal. Incorporators: 
W. F. Miles, T. F. Taylor, G. Hauck, 
Philadelphia, and F. B. MacCarthy, 
Claymont, Penn. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Long Branch 
Coal Co., of Mt. Hope; capital, $50,000; 
to mine coal and manufacture lumber in 
the Fayetteville district of Fayette 
County. Incorporators: C. M. Lilly, 
T. H. Snyder, T. E. McGuire, and others, 
all of Mt. Hope. 
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New Publications 


TESTS OF A SucTION GaAs PRODUCER. By 
C. M. Garland and A. P. Kratz. Bul- 
letin No. 50, University of Illinois. 
92 pp., 6x9 in.; illustrated. 50c. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, publishers. 

This bulletin contaius a complete and 
detailed account of the tests of small suc- 
tion-gas producers, using anthracite coal. 
The tests were undertaken to obtain im- 
partial data on the efficiency, reliability 
and operation of this type of generator 
and the results are summed up in seven 
valuable and important conclusions. An 
admirable feature of the pamphlet is the 
appendix. This gives in detail the forms 
used for recording the results of the tests 
and the formulas required for the neces- 
sary computations, a valuable acquisition 
for anyone contemplating a test of this 
character. 


RESUME OF PRODUCER-GAS_ INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. By R. H. Fernald and C. D. 
Smith. 400 pp., 6x9 in.; 250 illus- 
trations in text, 12 plates. Bulletia 
No. 13, Bureau of Mines. 

' This book is a compilation of the data 
that have been gathered on the subject 
of producer gas during the six years 
from 1904 to 1910 by the Geological 
Survey at first, and later by the Bureau 
of Mines. Most of the material has been 
published hitherto in a series of bulletins. 
The present volume, however, is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of pro- 
ducer gas, dealing with the subject under 
three general heads as follows: Gas pro- 
ducers and producer plants in general; 
investigations at St. Louis and Norfolk, 
and investigations at Pittsburg. Tabulated 
and graphical reports are given of the 
many and varied tests. Not the least 
commendable portions of the bulletin are 
its 20 pages of bibliography and an ex- 
cellent index. 





Trade, Publications 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 106. Vac- 
uum and Stuff Pumps. 16 pp., 8x10 in., 
illustrated. 


The Ohio Ceramic Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Folder descriptive of the 
Lakewood line of mine cars and contrac- 
tor’s equipment. 8 pp. 3%x6¥% in., il- 
lustrated. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. Bulle- 
tin Form No. 4108. 4 pp. 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. Catalog descriptive of the B-104 
Sergeant Rock Drill, a machine specially 
adapted for driving small headings, stop- 
ing or similar work requiring a light 
and small, but powerful machine. This 
drill has a 2%-in. diam. cylinder and 
will drill a 1 to 1%-in. diam. hole to 
a depth of 20 in. without change of 
steel. Bulletin shows duplicate parts of 
the drill and also gives full specifications 
and details. 
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Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


There has been little or no change in 
market conditions during the past week. 
Reports generally state that the winter 
so far has been the most open for a num- 
ber of years and the effect on the do- 
mestic market is being keenly felt by 
both the trade and operators. A slight 
activity due to the holiday cessation of 
operations, and consequent loss of our- 
put, is now evident, but the relief from 
this source will be only temporary. 

On the Atlantic Coast supplies have 
greatly improved, because of the gerr- 
erally slack demand, although some 
shortage is still evident. This market has 
shown a slight activity due to the holidays 
and an advance of 2c. on anthracite has 
become effective at some points. 

In Ohio and adjoining states the mar- 
ket is quiet and trade dull generally. 
Some price cutting has occurred, mostly 
on demurrage coal due to heavy over- 


shipment. At the Hampton Roads piers 
unusually large tonnages are being 
handled. The general demand is spotty 


with the exception of slack, which is 
showing some strength. 

Shipments to centers in the Middle 
West have fallen off considerably, which 
has materially improved the tone of this 
market. Weather conditions, however, 
continue adverse to an active domestic 
consumption, and the market remains 
dull and heavy with prices soft. It is 
reported that a number of mines have 
shut down in this section. 

Adequate supplies are reported in the 
West, and on the Pacific Coast. 
open winter, so far, has not interfered 
with transportation in the Rocky Mountain 
states, and no shortage is anticipated. 








Boston, Mass. 


The shortage of coal at Hampton Roads 
is expected soon to have effect here. 
While the tension in bituminous was 
halted for a few days by the mild 
weather, the holiday season is now on, 
and with further interruptions in water 
movement, January is likely to see 
some anxious days. Although proceed- 
ing quietly, shippers are still making 
purchases outside in order to tide over 
their customers, and few of the larger 
corporations have as much coal in sight 
as they would think it prudent to carry in 
a normal season. If we have any cold 
weather at all, prices are almost sure to 
be higher than any yet reached. The fig- 
ure asked for the standard brands, f.o.b. 


The | 


Virginia ports, is still $2.70@2.75, and 
around $4@4.10 on cars Boston or Provi- 
dence. Nearly all the distributors are be- 
hind on contract obligations, and it is 
hard to see how they can gain much 
ground during the next fortnight. 


New York 


There has been some extra activity in 
the trade this week, as there usually is 
around the holidays, due to the prepara- 
tions of both the consumers and the ship- 
pers to accumulate stocks for their sup- 
plies and obligations this week. At this 
time of the year, railroad transportation 
is often tied up so badly, on account of 
the heavy passenger traffic, that coal and 
other commodities are sidetracked. This 
results in a shortage in this market, and 
both the consumers and the trade realize 
the importance of being well stocked at 
this season. 

Fortunately, this year, no heavy snow- 
storms, such as occurred last Christmas, 
have been experienced, and most shippers 
are in a position to take care of contract 
obligations, which continue to be heavy. 
There are, however, a few who do not 
seem to have sufficient coal at New York 
tidewater to fill their orders, and these 
have purchased on the market, to tide 
them over. This demand has caused a 
slight increase in quotations of steam 
coal at New York, which now range, f.o.b. 
the piers, about $2.40 for West Virginias; 
$2.25@2.65 for ordinary Pennsylvanias, 
and $2.80@2.90 for the best grades. 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


The retail trade has gone through a 
rather apathetic week, due in a measure 
to the holidays, and also the weather, 
which has not been distinctly seasonable. 
All the predictions to the contrary, the 
start of this week was more like fall 
than winter and, as a consequence, trade 
has not been up to the mark. 

The wholesale market still enjoys 
prosperity, all sizes being in demand with 
the exception of egg coal, which is be- 
coming hard to handle. One of the in- 
dividual operators in this market openly 
admitted that he was cutting the price 
of this size to move it off, and it is fair 
to assume that the others are doing the 
same. 

If trouble should occur, there would 
hardly be any of this size for shipment 
at any price, as the stock of this coal is 
pretty generally cleaned up by the close 
of the year, and after that deliveries are 
to be made from the current production. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The industrial demand 
for coal continues good, and retail has 
improved slightly. Prices are only fairly 
well maintained. A temporary decrease 
in shipments is expected for this week, 
as is usual after a holiday. Prices are 
subject to shading occasionally, being 
regularly quotable as follows: Nut, $1.05 
@1.10; mine-run, $1.10@1.15; 34-in., 
$1.20@1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35@1.40; slack, 
70@75c. per ton, at mine, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. 


Connellsville Coke—There has been 
further contracting for furnace coke in 
the past week, at prices established in 
the early part of the buying movement. 
In the past two or three weeks contracts 
have been closed, chiefly for the year 
1912, but in one or two instances for the 
first half only, involving between 50,- 
000 and 75,000 tons a month, the common 
price being $1.60 for the half-year and 
$1.65 for the year, although one or two 
early sales, for specially desirable coke, 
ran up to $1.75 for the whole year, and 
there were one or two sales for the half- 
year at $1.55. 

The furnaces now in blast which do 
not make coke of their own are consum- 
ing between 550,000 and 600,000 tons of 
coke a month, but more than half of this, 
between 300,000 and 400,000 tons, is go- 
ing out on long-term.contracts. There 
are more of these than formerly, as none 
expired during the past year and several 
fresh ones were made. In the past two 
months contracts for the year or half- 
year have been made, involving a total 
of perhaps 200,000 tons a month, and this 
leaves very little business to be closed, 
except with furnaces not now in blast. 

A sharp scarcity of furnace coke for 
spot shipment developed late last week, 
with the result that sales of 4000 to 5000 
tons were made at $1.75, with one or 
two small sales at $1.80, and a high price 
is expected to continue this week. The 
occasion was the demand from furnaces 
for extra coke to stock, against the prob- 
able interruptions in shipments this week 
and next on account of the strenuous 
manner in which the foreign labor in the 
coke region celebrates the holidays. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $1.75@1.80; 
contract furnace, first half, $1.60@1.65; 
year 1912, S1.70@1.75; prompt foundry, 
$1.80@ 1.90; contract foundry, $2@2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Dec. 16 at 318,- 
234 tons, a decrease of 896 tons, and 
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shipments at 3386 cars to Pittsburg, 4931 
cars to points west and 937 cars to points 
east, a total of 9254 cars, a decrease of 
265 cars. Production last week was 
doubtless somewhat less, and a large de- 
cline this week is expected, but by the 
second week in January the output should 
be back to normal. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The buying which some of the large 
consumers did in order to provide stock 
enough to tide them over the holidays, 
somewhat stimulated market conditions 
in Baltimore during the past week, but 
even this new business was not sufficient 
to cause any undue activity in trade. 
What sales were made were confined to a 
few of the larger operating companies, as 
the smaller offices state that, so far as 
they are concerned, the demand for coal 
has not improved much over the preced- 
ing week. 

The trade, as a whole, is awaiting fur- 
ther developments. The open weather 
conditions which have been prevailing 
here recently, have not had the tendency 
to engender any particularly hopeful 
feeling for the future. It has been some 
years since such mild December weather 
was experienced in these parts. What 
the trade is hoping for is a big drop in 
temperature, which will certainly bring 
about a much greater demand for coal 
than is reported at present. 

During the past week, the operators 
also reported some inquiries for coke. 
This is encouraging, in view of the fact 
that the coke market here’ has been ab- 
solutely dead for months. Most of the 
inquiries came from the big steel mills. 


Buffalo, N.Y: 


The return of mild weather after only 
a slight turn colder has made this De- 
cember about the worst the coal trade re- 
calls. The hard-coal dealers are com- 
plaining most. Before the end of Oc- 
tober there was a great clamor for chest- 
nut and stove and son.e jobbers were so 
eager to get their early winter supply in 
that they ordered a full amount from sev- 
eral sources, counting on canceling the 
slowest responses afte: receiving what 
they wanted. Some shippers do not ac- 
cept such methods and now that they are 
able to fill all orders they are insisting on 
enterprising dealers taking what they 
ordered. 

There is about the usual strength to 
the bituminous market that has existed 
through the month, so that real winter 
weather ought to stiffen prices materially. 
Quotations remain at $2.50 for Pittsburg 
three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and $2 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley about 
25c. lower. Coke remains quiet at $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry and $3.50 
for stock coke. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


There is absolutely nothing new in the 
coal situation in the past week, excepting 
the scarcity of slack coal, on which prices 
have advanced from 10 to 15c. in the last 
few days. This is owing to the fact that 
the weather has been so mild the domes- 
tic trade has fallen off at least 75 per 
cent., since people are not burning coal 
as the weather does not permit them to 
do so. The consequence is that lump 
coal is not being mined, hence the scarcity 
of slack, 

The steam trade does not show any im- 
provement, but there seems to be a be- 
lief that business will revive in that line 
soon after the new year. Prices on do- 
mestic, as well as steam, remain about 
the same as they have since winter set 
in. However, winter up to the present, is 
only in its infancy, and if we have the 
usual cold weather that should prevail 
during the months of January and Febru- 
ary, domestic trade will certainly equalize 
itself, and make up for the poor business 
in the past months. 








Columbus, Ohio 


The domestic trade during the past 
week has been generally weak with some 
spots of strength showing at times, when 
the temperature became lower. On the 
whole, the market has been spotty in the 
extreme with the holiday rush aiding in 
weakening the demand for the domestic 
and steam grades. But prices have not 
suffered to any extent by the weakness 
and coal men generally believe that the 
condition is only temporary and will soon 
pass away with more favorable weather 
conditions. 

There is a good demand for the fancy 
grades of domestic fuel and prices range 
from $1.85@2.35 for the especially pre- 
pared grades. Stocks in the hands of 
the retailers are fairly large at this time 
and unless the weather changes radically 
in the near future they are sufficient to 
take care of immediate wants. 

Operations in Ohio fields have not 
been very active during the past week. 
The lull in the domestic trade, coupled 
with the approach of the holiday season, 
has caused a let-up in production and 
many of the districts are not producing 
more than 70 per cent. of normal for this 
time of the year. This is true of the 
strictly domestic fields more than in the 
Hocking Valley district and in Eastern 
Ohio. In the Pomeroy Bend field the 
production has been about as large as 
usual. Prevailing prices are: 


Domestic lump in the Hocking 


Va Gy ings tact ae Meme ru a eee iene $1.50 
Domestic lump in the Pomery Bend 

(IStTiCt, < peices... teniey. stew aide tein bl OO no 
Three-quarter inchs. se... es “1 365 
Nth cccorstatuctil sp eee CU, eas 2 a lees 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley... 1.05@1.15 
Mine-run in Eastern Ohio........ 0.95@1.05 
CoaTse Sia Cle. elena lk, Seem 3 0.40@).45 
Nut, pes-and-slacky.. -..c.ne.. | 0).40i@0)50. 
Fancy grades of domestic lump.... 1.35@1.85 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


The local coal market is weighed down 
under the same unfavorable weather con- 
ditions which have prevailed almost con- 
tinuously for several weeks. Most un- 
seasonable weather is causing an unusu- 
ally light demand for domestic fuel and 
a large amount has accumulated on track 
here, so that considerable is being sold 
at cut prices in order to avoid demurrage 
charges. Since it is a case of giving it 
either to the railroads or to the consum- 
ers, the wholesalers are giving their cus- 
tomers the benefit of the situation. Not 
that it should be assumed that the whole- 
salers are afflicted with enlargement of 
the heart—even at this holiday season. 
Fuel sold to stop demurrage is not bring- 
ing a fair price, which is the case under 
almost any circumstances. It has almost 
become a settled fact in this market that 
the winter does not really begin until 
after the holidays. 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


Prices during the past week have been 
firmer, $2.70 per gross ton f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads being the standard. Nearly 
all of the selling agencies are still de- 
cidedly short of coal, and this state of 
affairs is sure to continue, as the produc- 
tion at the mines is beginning to show 
the usual Christmas falling-off. To make 
matters worse, both the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. and the Virginian Ry. are short 
of motive power, and are not moving coal 
as it is loaded. 

Dumping at the railway coal piers has 
been exceptionally heavy, and a large 
number of ships are under charter and 
yet to be loaded. Unusually heavy ton- 
nages are being loaded in the United 
States colliers. On Dec. 20 the “Mars” 
was loaded at Lambert’s Point and the 
“Hector” at Newport News. Bunker busi- 
ness has been exceptionally good also, 
15 ships having been in for bunker coal 
in two days. 

The coal loading on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. during November showed a 
total of 1,422,850 tons, a decrease of 9120 
tons. The tonnage was divided up 
among the three fields as follows: 








Month, 















ons Loaded 

nage Month, | Per Cent. of 

wi, Ailot- Tons {Allotment or 

District ment | Loaded Capacity 
Kanawha......| 66,850} 828,010 47 
New River..... 45,750] 477,330 he 
Kentucky..... 9,400 117,510 48 
Totals.......] 122.000} 1,422,850 





Louisville, Ky. 


The local coal business continues to 
feel the effect of warm weather and the 
holiday season. The merchants, despite 
their vigorous advertising, are doing little 
business, but it is expected conditions will 
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improve after the first of the year, es- 
pecially in view of the coming wage con- 
ference. 

Quotations this week are as follows: 


F.o.b. _ F.o.b. 
Mines Louisville 


Best Jellico and Straight Creek Coal 








Lge, SRR OO Sag $2.00 $2.95 
eT! SI Cease eae ER 1.85 2.80 
ROUMG.. ss... oo ae 1.40 2.35 
Nutiand slack..........+.. 0.75 1.50 
Western Kentucky Coals 
PURER cag Pia) Ary le. 0c 1.35 1.95 
ISNT 5). SR ae ee aera 1.15 1.75 
IAIN ice PN re a ON wip 89 Bose 0.90 1.50 
NUL wes And slack......... 0.70 1.30 
POR IC) BIRCIE ine steniens vss 0.30 0.90 
West Virginia Splint 
BPN Cia. sieve nd om h el 1.40 2.40 
UPRISING sco Ws, eiats.9 4 6.5.0! 00% 1.30 2.30 
ERNE oles tawe's Wegin bien S's 0.75 s75 
Retail Price per Ton Delivered 
Pittsburgh and Straight Creek......... $3.75 
ONS nn, acct 2c. Shes bastvatbia.)s (Bays aid aieemeRerats 3.60 
SIMO MIOse NINTH. 5% ois 5 obace Giclee arayw ho 4.59 
PA NAURETOREE COL anthony ore ee Seoiar eee 6 8.50 
WeeteIn Kentucky. foo... 6 ete ie oe om 3.25 
WesereTOTENICK C6) Ghee: «5 Se eos al 3.50 
Memphis, Tenn. 
The situation in Memphis is at ‘a 


standstill, owing to the extreme mild 
weather we are having; there is hardly a 
normal demand for coal throughout this 
district, which has a tendency to keep 
prices low. However, prices for the 
western Kentucky coals still stand at 
$1.50 for lump, $1.25 for mixed coal, $1.10 
for nut, $1 for mine-run and screenings 
from 25@85c. Just at this time the screen- 
ing market is up, owing to the scarcity 
of this grade, in addition to the slight 
preparation that consumers are making 
to take on a little surplus just prior to 
the holiday season. 

The prices in Alabama from the Car- 
bon Hill district are better than those 
from Kentucky, inasmuch as they are 
getting $2 for lump coal, and as much 
as $1.75 for their washed-nut coal, with 
mine-run $1.10@1.25. This coal moving 
through Memphis at this season of the 
year, always brings a good price. 

The higher grades of coal, such as 
Jellico, Cahaba and Pittsburg, are sell- 
ing for $4.75. The dealers in Memphis 
are all well stocked, prepared for a 
cold season, which they are anxiously 
awaiting. 








Nashville, Tenn. 


To say that the market in this field is 
completely demoralized, is but mildly ex- 
pressing it. We have gone through a 
spell of weather in December that has 
been unprecedented, and instead of im- 
proving, it seems to have grown worse. 
Everyone is filled up with coal—in fact, 
quite a lot of it is in the city on de- 
murrage. 

Price is no inducement and lump coal 
cannot be moved at any figure. It will 
take two weeks of steady cold weather to 
put the coal business in this section in a 
healthy shape. Owing to these conditions, 
screenings have been much in demand, 
especially this week, because of the usu- 
al layoff of two or three days during 
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Christmas at the mines. There are prac- 
tically no screenings to be had, and a 
fancy price is being offered for them. 








Indianapolis 

There has been no perceptible change 
in the condition of the Indiana coal mar- 
ket during the past week. The trade is 
somewhat demoralized, owing to mild 
weather and a good supply of cars, which 
enabled the operators to overship the 
market. 

The operators say that it is customary 
for a drop in the bituminous market to 
come at this time of the year, and that 
the present dullness differs from that of 
previous vears only in the extent or se- 
verity of the winter. Except for a few 
weeks in November, the mild weather has 
dissipated the producers’ hopes for a 
heavy business this winter. 





Chicago 

Recent heavy shipments have resulted 
in retailers, with a limited storage capacity, 
being fully stocked. Prices for smoke- 
less lump and egg are about the same as 
those quoted a week ago. A lessening of 
shipments is causing the market to mend, 
so far as Hocking coal is concerned. The 
market for screenings is weaker, 55c. be- 
ing the prevailing price for the lower 
grades. One lot of splint coal sold a few 
days ago at $1 a ton, instead of at the 
regular price of $1.50@1.60. Prices for 
Carterville coal are unchanged, and the 
same may be said of Indiana and central 
Illinois coals. 

Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, $4.50@4.65; Wise County, 
$4.50@ 4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, 
$4.95; byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas 
house, $4.85. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


BOmies fies liamip.cc s. e eee ate $2 .35@2.50 

Of eet COE ORIE ton? Mabe 2.30@2.40 

PCLCEN TUMD: 5c salt eo ne 2.10 

SGrBehINeS..:. (ict 2) eee S 1.37@1.52 
Springfield: 


Domestic lump. 2. skeen eee . $2.07 @2.32 


Steam Cimp shit. < eran e 1.92@1.97 

Mine-rungay a. 2. seat Sener 1.82@1.87 

SCreGHINGS 4: sc... eee ee es 1.32@1.42 
Clinton: 

Domestic lump is. aad. $2.12 @2.27 

SLCAMUNUNID |, Se saree eee ee ce 2.00@2.20 

A WETS bb Re fem Sr cy Ch 1.82@2.02 

SCLOCUINGS. as srat 3-5 MR 1.42@1.52 
Pocahontas and New River: 

Minerva 20. ir Sh eae atte ee $2.95@3.05 

Mm and eer Ae, alee eee 3.65@3.90 








Muinneapolis—St. Paul 


Conditions in the Twin Cities are any- 
thing but encouraging this week, although 
most coal men are optimistic and are 
prophesying some severe winter weather 
after Christmas. December this year has 
been a record breaker for mildness. The 
average temperature for the month of 
November was far more favorable than 
December from the coalman’s point of 
view. However, the average tonnage for 
the year 1911 will, no doubt, show up 
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well in spite of the present conditions, 
and dealers are inclined to be optimistic. 

The contract for furnishing the Cour: 
House in Minneapolis was awarded Dec. 
19. It called for Youghiogheny screened 
lump at $4.60, with a guarantee of 14,800 
B.t.u. This is a cut of nearly 40c. off 
circular price. Contract for the Minne- 
sota State Prison showed a cut of 20c. 
a ton off circular. This contract called for 
Youghiogheny dock run and the price was 
$3 f.o.b. docks. 

The retail trade here is not rushing, 
although they manage to keep all the 
teams they can get busy. The recent wel- 
come snowfall has helped somewhat in 
making deliveries, sleds being used in 
suburban districts. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


There has been no change in the mar- 
ket; as a matter of fact it was a little 
bit worse the past week than at any time 
since last summer. The steam demand 
has practically ceased and there has been 
absolutely nothing doing in domestic. 
Several mines in the high-grade and 
standard fields have worked but one or 
two days in the past two weeks, and on 
those occasions it was to get out con- 
tract coal only, they having decided to 
place no coal on the open market. There 
is an indication, however, that after the 
first of the year business will be consid- 
erably better, for all stocks are depleted, 
and this applies to domestic as well as 
steam. 

The prevailing prices are: 

Franklin County 


LA py AN CPs achat Gackoele suc ol SHO1.40 
IN'O.2 SAU ee ates ote cnet wae knee Ge seo 
INO: ST ie aan 2 TE ie, Lark 1.15@1.20 
1s OMe ak ih si Fee / A ne I ae a gee 1.00@1.10 
ain, SCTOOMINGS.* eid wectne sttisas eats 0.65@0.75 
Carterville 
Gain 5 WD ees ee eae < reer $1.15@1.30 
ox 6-10 d CHP ek GAS Ae erie one 1.15@1.30 
INO. DOUt Senge cere tet hoie skola 1.05@1.15 
INO. 2cTE pene eens hea ote ke, « 1.00@1.05 
INO. Og Uc eee ee ee ot 0.90@1.00 
SCTCCHINGS ea acorns A te ans e oh 0.60@0.65 
MiIiNnGeTUN di cowioe ee eae oe 0.95@1.00 
INO. JU WASHeOK we eb utente cickrce 3 1.50@1.60 
ING. 2) Was Gel cree cna ene ee oh 1.20@1.30 
IO <3 WaSNeGc a. erate ta «|: 1.15@1.20 
INO. 4:qyasnede Si. oF nae Ge iota 0.80@0.90 
INO: ‘5 washed's... . iene ioes a0... 0.40@0.50 
Standard 
GUN. TTT eee oR Often arene $0.90@0.98 
RATT MAMI D aan tear wr aera ake the 0.85@0.90 
SON. COU Mees ok pi ests oe ee 0.75@0.80 
NO. DoaUtisees .. Loe eee 0.70@0.75 
iN ORR AT OER eee ope tee oie Rae Pe uae 0.60@0.65 
SCLOEN IDPS tae dee state, pies wunttelats 0.45@0.56 
Mt. Olive 
O10), “LUE carne ned sets ches $1.35 
yr L10 5) UTI ee ede sat te ast os St oe 1.25 
eX G-ill <OSet ie koe ata. cote xe 1.00 
INO. A. MB eae a eee e area we ona $0.85@0.90 
ENO. B OUEL cen, mane or a cemae 0.75@0.80 
Spellls BCLCCMIN GN. sc cate do alas eee sre 5 0.50@0.55 


High-grade coals from the inner dis- 
trict, such as Trenton, are in fair demand 
at from $1.75@2. There is no coal com- 
ing in from the Springfield district, and 
shipments have ceased from the Harris- 
burg and Gallatin Counties. The Big 
Muddy mines, at Murphysboro, have 
practically cut out St. Louis shipments, 
with the exception of those on contract. A 
fair movement of anthracite chestnut has 
been coming in, but all other sizes are 
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moving slowly. Coke is much in demand 
—byproduct at $4.75, St. Louis, and gas 
house at $4.60. 








Spokane, Wash. 


The general conditions are quiet at 
present; as the weather is not cold the 
demand is small. The supply is good 
and can easily meet any emergency which 
may arise, although none is expected be- 
fore spring. Mines in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass are now up to about 80 per cent. 
capacity and expect soon to be back to 
their normal output before the strike. 

Prices continue at the same level as 
follows: 


Wholesale Retail 


Rock! Springs; oss eee $7.20 $9.00 
Owl Greeks. 5 ste ee mere iam nie 7.20 9.09 
Kitpyi.c Poe ah eae cae ee eee ete 7.20 9.00 
GATNEY icc ante er cae ee ee - 6.70 8.50 
Bearcreek. fod crn. eee 6.35 8.25 
Roslynsteam fs 2. ieee eee §.25 6.25 
Gatladian Steam: cts seine 5.25 6.25 








Portland, Ore. 


The market here is quiet because the 
weather continues mild. No great quan- 
tities of coal are being brought in accord- 
ing to reports from dealers, there being 
enough stock on hand to meet all de- 
mands unless extremely cold weather 
should set in for a prolonged period, 
which is not considered likely. 

In the Spokane country some snow has 
fallen, but no low temperatures have 
been reported from any parts of the Pa- 
cific Northwest as yet this winter. Along 
the coast the weather has been mild. 
There is no indication of prices advanc- 
ing here for a couple of weeks at least 
and the future will depend altogether on 
the weather. 





Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
Various RAILROADS, RiVERS AND CANALS 


Statement of coal. and coke movement 
over different railroads, rivers and canals 
for October and first 10 months of the 
years 1910-11, in short tons: 





COAL AGE 


OHIO COAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


Statement of bituminous coal mined 
in Ohio and shipped over railroads spe- 
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THE VIRGINIAN RY... 


Coal and coke shipments over the Vir- 
ginian Ry. for the month of November 














cified, October and ten months, 1910- amounted to 288,577 short tons, as com- 
1911, in short tons: pared with 293,971 for October. 
OcTOBER TEN MONTHS 
Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 
Hocking; Wallleivramerewte rate cot aa yeh telone te hs 469,674 344,099 3,836,763 2,861,983 
Toledov& Ohio Gentrale. waits sie os el 223,599 203,866 1,788,468 1,539,136 
Baltimore &LONIO se teece acs «1k apadekans s ohegure 255,022 188,914 2,038,555 1,447,916 
Wheeling dé: hake iriet.s 6.0 fic tcc ter Sol, let 405,244 3,103,023 2,961,495 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling......... 251,494 330,727 2,563,457 2,496,854 
Zanesville ae WeEStCTH St ce eu oss lees oe 100,180 122,436 978,471 924,605 
Toledo Division, Pennsylvania Co...... 196,013 167,500 1,860,133 1,547,182 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling........ 120,988 © 128,442 1,023,934 1,020,415 
Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland Ry.. 7,470 1,449 82,944 22,293 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal Railway... 9,193 3,055 54,916 52,025 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway........| ........ TD OAT 7 cr tanteaners 85,644 
TOCA: Sefer mete atk ON, Sionays ens « hes 1,965,054 1,909,179 17,330,664 14,959,548 








EXPORTS 
The following one-column table shows 


THE NorFotK & WESTERN Ry. Co. 
The following is the current state- 





























total exports for the first 10 months of ment of coal and coke shipments 
the present year as compared with the over the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
same period last year, in long tons: in net tons: 
NOVEMBER | 
; First 11 
Shipments 1910 1911 Months, 1911 
Tidewater forelern COMle. ort emt gecte staie eater yeti see 76,158 87,389 894,282 
Tidewater: forelem COKE .¢ fidieior aac tyes ote tel Pee ons ee 3,709 8,489 70,154 
Tidewater Coast wise COALS cca. 5 = mia» line easton gee oe 230,783 393,873 2,790,824 
Other ‘domestic coal (7000 2a is cle rn a ipeeeie cs events 1,216,140 1,444,053 13,950,269 
Other, dOmestic: Coke Fo. fic Aree nas) oie Oae 172,086 118,351 1,317,997 
Portela ws eet ese okes 4h nig, > 2a ek. ypc 1,698,876 | 1,962,155 | 19,023,526 
1910 1911 : 
Anthracite: oss. BNesk st 2,483,413 3,016,127 Foreign Markets 
BituMiMOus niaets cape rere 9,105,7874 643 ,931¢ 
Coke: .....k1 eee. 715,196 777,861 GREAT BRITAIN 


aDoes not include bunker or fuel coal laden on 
vessels which for 1910 was 5,417,517 tons and 
for 1911 was 5,578,497 tons. 


COASTWISE SHIPMENTS 


Domestic shipments of coal from the 
five principal Atlantic ports for the first 
10 months of the | present year were 
as follows in long tons: 


New (Or erect ptetatette eo as again cee 20,563,382 
Philadelphtage- ten eerie lee 5,826,250 
Baltimores Tieere ceecve else ees. cae 3,657,842 
Newport News) Giiemanws caecse s 2,212,036 
Norfolie iis. os Beis di atenefentie ters tere mice 3,791,794 


Includes amount shipped by the Vir- 
ginia Ry., at Sewall’s Point, Va. 














MontTH OF OCTORER TEN MOoNTHS 
Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 
Baltimore:&: Ohio! /. > wea ees 3,254,201 3,419,548 30.553,183 28,804,634 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg?....... 774,932 749,442 6,692,296 6.747,180 
Buffalo & Susquehanna?.............. 164,683 159,475 1,410,740 1,589,460 
Chesapeake a, Ohi07)2 eae. seta eh ae 1,451,542 1,548,604 12,234,549 12,001,068 
Huntingdon & Broadtop Mountain? 3... 109,031 95,118 1,049,803 910,518 
New York Central & Hudson River? .... 722,044 709,618 6,491,015 6,628,041 
Norfolk &, Westermmi2iG ay sie Lene 1,788,982 1,947,412 16,728,617 17,061,371 
Pennsylvania (east of Pittsburg)& Erie? 4] 5,748,110 6,072,901 54,300,393 52,947,301 
Pittsburg & Lake! Hried2 i. tana 1,791,009 1,508,602 15,011,074 13,406,450 
Pittsburg, Shawnut & Northern........ 141,925 129,612 1,018,856 1,183,651 
Souther Railways ine wesc eee eae 365,356 331,513 3,185,907 2,806,398 
Virginian Railway.......0.22-..ss00- 204,727 294,052 1,270,089 2,269,711 
Western Maryland Railway . 271,972 222,188 2,728,754 2,185,848 
Rivers and Canals 

Cheaspeake & Ohio Canal............. "18,010 22,095 162,770 163,872 
tle Jace Daa corte se. eens 37,380 159,530 1,580,295 2,387,270 
pane 2 are DP eaae tts Sh eacsetesheratione atce 40,520 124,940 1,020,640 1,067,340 

onongahela; Rivers. 7 eee 701,072 726,553 8,020,333 7,486,145 


a ee ee Oe ees ee eee oe 2 |e ee) 


1 Includes coal received 
3 Includes company’s coal. 


from connecting lines. 
* Does not include company coal hauled free. 


2 September and nine months’ figures: 








Delay of tonnage is still keeping busi- 
ness quiet for prompt, though operators 
are holding for firm figures, shipment 


immediately after Christmas. Approxi- 
mate quotations are as follows: 

Best Welsh steam 'cnal $i... ec ee eee $4.20 
SCCONGS i Vinca coy: Meee oe aoe AS i aes 4.02 
Dhirdss vista estes ates te ee eee 3.78 
BestraryrGOals. cia sie. ates & Sees eae ee 4.02 
Best, Monmouthshire: ,.ci. «sels tee 3.78 
SOCONGS ah oe. sh see cc sist metas tee 3.60 
Best, Cardifi ‘small coal. ¢.\. ce. cameraere 2.16 
SOCONMGS he sin ehiberdeia 6. sine sine ate Gon 1.92 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 2% per 
cent. discount. 


JAPAN 


A certain amount of business was done 
on this market at the beginning of the 
fortnight but the revolution breaking out 
at Wuchang has absolutely paralyzed 
trade throughout the whole of the Yang- 
tsze Valley: The uncertainty as to which 
side will eventually come out “on top” 
is too great and Native dealers and mer- 
chants of all classes and trades will not 
commit themselves. 

The market in Japan is racher active 
and prices are firm, while in Shanghai 
prices are stationary on account of the 
stoppage of business. 
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“Link-Belt” Chain Retarding Conveyor and Shaking Screen Tipple. Length, 425 feet. Capacity, 300 Tons an Hour. 
Majestic Collieries Co., Majestic, Ky. 


Chain Retarding Conveyors 


are the Efficient means for delivering coal 
from the driftmouth to the loading track. 


We also Design and Build 


Tipples Belt Conveyors 
Washeries Crushers 

Car Hauls Box-Car Loaders 
Picking Tables Chutes, Etc. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY 
FOR ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


Write for our new Book— ‘*The Handling and 
Preparation of Coal at the Mine’’ 


Interior of Head House.—Coal from nopper at left is delivered by Recipro- 
cating Feeder to Shaking Screen. Slack drops into Flight Conveyor, Egg 
into inclined Picking Table, and Lump into outside Picking Table. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubert & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co, 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 422 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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4 (2) The Dean removing scale 
AS from the tube of a water tube 
le € boiler. 


The Dean Plays An Important Part In 
The Efficient Runnings Of The Coal Mine 


Witness the letter we received from the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., DuBois, Pa. “We are 
very well satisfied with the machine and do not see how 
we could get along without 2!” 

And many a Coal Mine Operator after using the 
Dean on trial thinks the same thing. 

For the water conditions in and around coal mines 
are so unsatisfactory that unless guarded against scale 
forms quickly on the boiler tubes, lessening the effici- 
ency of the coal mine power plant, increasing consump- 


tion of fuel, and often causing expensive shut downs. 

The Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner is the surest, the 
quickest, and the easiest way of keeping the boilers free 
from scale. 


Trial Offer and Guarantee 


We send the Dean Boiler Tube Cleaner for free trial on one 
boiler. The Mine Superintendent can see how it operates and 
prove to his own satisfaction that it removes all scale. Wesell 
the Dean under a guarantee that it will pay for itself within 
six months or we willrefund money. Why not send today and 
see if your boilers are clean or pretty clean? 


The Wm. B. Pierce Company, 335 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Dean removing scale 
from the tube of a return tubu- 
lar boiler. 





Subscribe to COAL AGE Now 


There’s information for you in every issue—information 
that possibly you could put immediately into practice. 
It’s the official organ of Coal Mining Progress. In U.S. 
and Mexico, $3.00 per year; Canada, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. 


NOW READY 
100 Pages Ainsworth S 


3 x 6 inches ainswonnits 1912 
Leather 
Pocket Manual 


Binding 
For Engineers and Surveyors 
CONTENTS 
Adjustment and care of 
Instruments. 
Determination of Merid- 
ian. 
Stadia Surveying. 
Trignometrical Formulae. 
Mensuration. 
Public Surveys. 
Ephemeris Tables. 
Declination Tables. 
Stadia Reduction Tables. 
Hydraulics, ete. 
Indispensable to the 
man wm the field. 


One Allis-Chalmers Generator, Bullock type 
100 K. W. 125 V. Silent Chain connected to 
Erie Engine 14 in. x 14 in. As good as new. 


One Allis-Chalmers Generator, Bullock type 
100 K. W. 250 V. Chain connected to Erie 
Engine 14in. x 14in. As good as new. 
Inquire for prices and particulars to 


Merchants Coal Company, Boswell, Pa 


AnAmerican Mechanical Product 
of the Highest Excellence 


ALTENEDER 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Less than the cost of publication. 
Limited edition; first come, first served. 


Ask for Catalog BX-3 showing our complete line of 
TRANSITS and THEODOLITES 
Just off the press ! 


DENVER,COLO. 
WM AINSWORTH VET Tay TaN 


Mining Transits 
BUFF And Levels 


The “‘Buff’’ has always been built better and constructed with closer 
ffs than is possible with a machine-made interchangeable-parts 
transit. Send for catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 
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Switchboards 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co..... iceenets 
Westinghouse Electric & 
IER OMG cae sas Jee tokalbis 2d cover 
Telephone Equipment 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 


phone Mile. COs eas) eet ads 7 


Telephones, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson 


phone Mis. (COoia-.enyenas < 
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Tipples Transits and Levels 
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Jettrey Mts Con. nous 3| Ainsworth & Sons, Wm... 
Tink-Belt Co..oe tear {1 | Bue :@:-Bul Meee: ae 
Ottumwa .Box Car Loader 

COMMS... sk owen 4th cover | Trolley Wires 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover} Westinghouse Electric & 

PC Ofek tess cover 

Transformers Turbines, Steam 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Westinghouse Electric & 

MES. CO. sts «ieee 2d cover Mis saGOue aunt. » Siac 2d cover 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 
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Washeries, Coal 


Jéiirey-MiE A Comiaeee eee 3 
Link=-Belt«Co.. snc same eae 11 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 38d cover 


Wheels, Car 
See Cars and Car Wheels 


Wire and Cable 


Stromberg-Carlson 
phone’ Mfe. “Cova. .c sc. 


MU 

UU 
WU 
Vill 


Every number of COAL AGE is going to be as good as 
In fact, it’s going to improve right along. 


this one. 


Send in your subscription today. 


This is the Twelfth 
Issue of COAL AGE 


Mr. Manujacturer of Coal 
Mining Machinery 


So far you’ve lost twelve 
chances to tell your story 
and advertise your product 
to a selected list of coal 
mine operators, engineers, 
superintendents and fore- 
men. 

'THiB MeL LSE 
over the 
mark— 


The time to advertise in 
COAL AGE is now— 

We’re reaching the right 
people in the right way 
and we’re reaching more 
of them every week. 

Every knock at the door 
doesn’t necessarily mean 
the rent collector. Open 
; up and see if this isn’t 
And is it growing? Opportunity. 
Watch it! For particulars write to 


COAL AGE 


New York 


is now well 
five thousand 


505 Peari St., 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric MineLocomotives 





What they do, 


not 


What they cost. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives have Baldwin Locomotive con- 
struction, which, added to Westinghouse Electrical Equipment, is a combination 


impossible to equal. 


We now build Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives with interpole motors. 
These are fundamentally the same Westinghouse Interpole Motors that are revolu- 


tionizing electric railway equipments. On a Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Locomotive they mean longer life of 
brushes, brushholders, commutators and of the loco- 
motive as a whole, besides allowing greater overloads 
to be carried without injury. 

It may be true that Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Mine Locomotives cost more. And why not? We 
aim to make the best locomotives, not the cheapest. 

Nevertheless, mine owners find Baldwin-West- 
inghouse Mine Locomotives cheapest—in the end— 
they stay in service. The wise buyer disregards 
first cost; the ultimate cost is what he considers. 


Address either company 





WESTINGHOUSE INTERPOLE MINE MOTOR 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One mine manager recently took exception to 
a statement we made that coal mines throughout the 


country were operating at “such and such” per cent. | 


of their capacity. Because a local boom had struck 
his camp, he thought equally favorable conditions pre- 
vailed everywhere. 


So it is with many people—they think only as far 
as they can see, and since each one’s horizon is the 
limit of his vision, the conclusions arrived at by an 
individual are often wrong because they’re based en- 
tirely on a local view. For this reason, it is neces- 
sary to consult figures rather than the man when we 
are wanting to know the nation-wide condition of an 
industry. 


There’s no denying that every other person we 
meet today is complaining of slack business—sort of a 
depression, etc. Yet, one thousand industrial com- 
panies in 1911 paid $410,000,000 in dividends, which 
is $30,000,000 more than was paid in 1910 and $90,000,- 
ooo more than was paid in 1909. If that doesn’t in- 
dicate a healthy growth, then we’re justified in the 
belief that prosperity is indicated by. reduced net 
income. 


And how can we dispute that coal mining has re- 
ceived its fair proportion of the business advance of 
the age? In 1825 the United States produced 100,000 
tons of coal; in 1850 it was seven million; in 1875 we 
mined 50 million; in 1900 the production was 270 million, 
and in 1911, the coal output of our country totaled ap- 
proximately 500 million tons, or about 40% of the 
world’s production. 


If prices are low and general conditions unsatis- 
factory, let’s not blame business, but more properly 
recognize that the trouble is within rather than with- 
out. An external application of salve on the stom- 
ach won’t cure pimples on the nose; it’s necessary to 
swallow something that will reach the spot, cure the 
indigestion and purify the blood. 


We’ve heard for years that our summers are get- 
ting hotter and our winters milder, but the mercury 
makes a new low record for some particular day each 
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year; most every fortnight someone discovers that elec- 
tricity will furnish all needed heat as well as power, 
but he forgets to tell us how he’s going to gener- 
ate electricity without burning coal; then we are dis- 
turbed by the fellow who has a scheme to pierce the 
depths of the earth and furnish us heat; still consump- 
tion increases, and it’s safe to conclude our children’s 
children will be using more coal in their homes and 
factories than we ever dreamed could be mined. 


Therefore, viewing the industry in the light of fact, 
what is there to be discouraged about? ’Tis true wages 
have steadily increased and the cost of timber and 
other materials essential to mining has likewise ad- 
vanced to new high prices, but similar conditions have 
prevailed at the same time in other great businesses, 
and still profits in the aggregate have grown each 
year. ‘The rule of success today is, ‘‘For each added 
charge, there must be an added improvement,” so if 
props cost 2c. more per ton of coal output, the cutting 
machines at the face, the haulage, the hoist, or some- 
thing must be operated to effect an offsetting economy. 


One operator recently showed’ me a cost sheet 
which read: Total mining, 0.4612; other costs, 0.0401; 
royalty, 0.05; handling, putting on cars, etc., 0.053; 
total cost per ton, 0.6043c., and it’s needless to say he 
wasn’t a pessimist on the situation. His philosophy 
was, that the chief advantage to be derived from the 
application of advanced methods and the adoption 
of improved machinery is not so much the immediate 
bettering of output and lowering of costs, as to 
place and keep your mine in position to profit in full 
when the periodic boom arrives. 


Don’t forget that in 1904 the wail of coal men 
was, ‘“‘How can we remedy this overproduction?” in 
1905 and1906 the plaint had changed to, ‘‘Where can 
we get cars and men?”’ The pendulum is still swing- 
ing—a new year and likely a new era have dawned. 
People won’t wear white diamonds on their bosoms 
till they’ve plenty of black ones in the cellar. Unless 
a man is ready for the chance, the opportunity will 
do him no good. 


/NOIS 
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The World’s Goal Production 


A bluebook on colonial and foreign 
statistics, prepared by the British chief 
inspector of mines, and issued by the 
Home Office Department, supplies what 
are perhaps the most complete statistics 
in one volume, relating to persons em- 
ployed, output and accidents at mines 
and quarries throughout the world. The 
volume was issued in September and 
gives the statistics for 1909, but owing 
to the want of adequate official data the 
figures in some cases have merely been 
estimated from the records of earlier 
years; those for the leading coal-mining 
nations are, however, fairly complete. 


PRODUCTION 


It is seen that at the mines and quar- 
ries of the world, 6,004,928 persons were 
employed, and of these the inspector 
shows that more than one-half were en- 
gaged in mining coal alone. Great 
Britain employed over 997,000; the 
United States, 660,000; Germany, 688,- 
000; France, 190,000; Russia (1908), 
174,000; “Belgium, 143,000; Austria, 
134,000, and India, over 119,000. 

These are impressive figures, and we 
further learn that the coal produced was 
1,113,308,386 metric tons, possessing a 
value estimated at nearly 400 million 
pounds sterling, or, say, two billion dol- 
lars. These figures show an increase in 
production for the year of 45 million 
tons but a decrease in value of 46 
million dollars. The three leading 
coal-producing countries are the United 
States, with over 418 million tons; 
Great Britain, with over 268 mil- 
lion, and Germany, with over 217 million. 
These countries are followed by Austria- 
Hungary, France, Russia and Belgium, 
in the order given, representing’the seven 
nations having a production of 20 million 
metric tons or more. Japan comes next 
on the list with 15,058,113 tons; India, 
with 12,060,550 tons; China, with 11 
million tons, and Canada, with 9,526,784 
tons. 

MORTALITY STATISTICS 


Taking the coal mines for which the 
figures are fairly complete, it is shown 
that the death rate per thousand persons 
employed in the United Kingdom was 
1.43; the British Empire, 1.48; Austria, 
1.13; Belgium, 0.95; France, 1.17; Japan, 
3.51; Germany, 2.30, and for the United 
States, 3.35. The death rate for coun- 
tries outside the British Empire general- 
ly was 2.48. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


The Commonwealth produced 8% 
million metric ‘tons of coal in 1909, 
nearly 86 per cent. of which was fur- 
nished by New South Wales. In this 
state, excluding lignite and seams of 
the Triassic age, it is computed that the 


Special Correspondence 


A brief synopsis of the 


latest available — statistics 


concerning the world’s pro- 
duction, together with notes 
on the different fields. 


The 
total extraction is over one 
billion metric tons, having 
a value above two billion 
dollars. More than six mull- 
von persons are employed. 





*Abstract of report issued by the Brit- 
ish Home Office Department. 
main coal-bearing rocks extend over an 
area of 24,000 to 28,000 square miles 
around the seaport of Sydney. 

As yet, Tasmania supplies less than 
70,000 tons per annum, although there 
are abundant seams of marketable coal 
in the country. These belong to the 
Carboniferous and Mesozoic periods, and 
vary from 20 in. to 12 ft. in thickness, 
while brown coal and lignite occur all 
along the North Coast. 

The state of Victoria contributed 130,- 
230 tons. Since November, 1909, this 
state has owned its own coal mine on the 
Powlett River, the output of which to 
Sept. 7, 1910, was 93,431 tons, valued 
at the mine at $203,883. At. that date 
coal was being raised at the rate of over 
1000 tons per day and over 900 men 
were employed in the mine and on the 
various development works. 

The following figures show the main 
sources from which the fuel supply of 
the world for 1909 was obtained, with 
the value in pounds sterling and the 
increases or decreases on 1906: 


belongs to the Cretaceous age, and is 
derived from collieries at Nanaimo, Ex- 
tension, and Comox in Vancouver Island. 
The thick seams of bituminous coal, 
which exist in the vicinity of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, are now being worked on an 
extensive scale, and a large quantity of 
the coal mined is converted into coke 
for use in the smelting industry in 
British Columbia. All these coals are of 
Cretaceous age. 


NATAL 


In this colony in 1909 about 9000 
persons were engaged, the coal pro- 
duced being 1,815,253 metric tons, valued 
at $3,229,400. There were 25 electrical 
coal-cutters and 97 worked by com- 
pressed air in operation, nearly 62 per 
cent. of the coal being obtained by ma- 
chine-mining—perhaps the highest per- 
centage for any single country in the 
world. 

New ZEALAND 


The output here was 1,941,918 tons, 
valued at 55,055,000. The most important 


collieries are situated near Westport, on 


the West Coast of the Midland Island. 
More than one-third of the total output 
is brown coal or lignite, and many of the 
workings are open-cut. The coal from 
the West Coast bituminous fields is of a 
high class and used by the Admiralty. 
From the Point Elizabeth State coal mine, 
207,450 tons were produced, and the 
amount from the Seddonville State mine 
was 74,180 tons during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1910. The profits of both 
state mines during the fiscal year 
amounted to $23,900. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


In Austria the principal workings for 
brown coal are in the Brux-Dux-Teplitz 








MAIN SOURCES OF WORLD’S FUEL SUPPLY 

















QUANTITY VALUE 
Increase or Increase or 
Country Metric Tons Decrease on Dollars Decrease on 
1906 1906 

United States. seu cot 148,038,000 + 40,788,000 994,503,000 + 22,571,000 
Great Britainceerercte sa) pe 268,007,000 + 2,282,000 517,187,000 —50,241,000 
Germanys See ee le 217,446,000 + 2,159,000 413,214,000 —1,119,000 
Austria-Hungary........... 18,813,000 —153,000 74,314,000 + 1,684,000 
Prancee’ ; eae eee 37,840,000 + 456,000 112,110,000 —3,197,000 
RAUISSIS,, 2. gon cle ee ea eres ee = 24,455,000 —1,448,000 (not stated).25|) eae ee 
Belgium 2 < Aue see ee 23,518,000 —40,000 65,775,000 —8,307,000 


CANADA 


The oldest coal fields in Canada which 
have been largely developed, are situated 
on the seaboards of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. On the Atlantic side of 
the continent, bituminous coal is being 
mined from thick seams of true Car- 
boniferous age at the Sydney (Cape Bre- 
ton), Picton, Inverness and Cumberland 
coal fields, in Nova Scotia. The coal of 
the Pacific Coast, generally bituminous, 


and Falkenau-Elbogener basins. In the 
former, seams of Miocene age occur up 
to a thickness of 98% ft. (30 m.), while 
in the latter, seams of Miocene and 
Oligocene* age are worked. In _ the 


'Schalltal district there is a seam which 


in places is over 100 m. 
thickness. 


(328 ft.) in 





*The Oligocene is the transitional pe- 
riod between the Eocene and the Miocene 
of the Tertiary.—Editor. 
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Austria produced 13,713,042 metric 
tons of coal in 1909, nearly one-half of 
which was ‘obtained from the Upper 
Silesian coal basin which is a continua- 
tion of the Prussian and Russian coal 
field. In this basin there are numerous 
rich seams of excellent coking coal. 


BELGIUM 


In this country, coal mining is the most 
important mineral industry, and there 
are six different regions; the most pro- 
ductive is the Charleroi district, yielding 
about one-third of the total output. The 
average production per underground 
worker in 1909 was only 228 metric tons, 
due probably to the small size of the 
seams, which on an average are only 2 
ft. 1.59 in. (65 cm.) thick. In Belgium 
the average daily wage per underground 
worker is less than a dollar a day. 


GERMAN EMPIRE 


Deposits of brown coal are found in 
more or less abundance over nearly the 
whole of North Germany. The deposit 
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JAPAN 


The coal-bearing formations of the 
Japanese Islands range from Mesozoic 
to Tertiary. The coal, which occurs in 
43 of the 49 prefectures, is mainly 
bituminous and most of the seams belong 
to the Tertiary period. The principal 
coal fields may be divided into five 
groups as follows: Kyushu, Hokkaido, 
Honshu (the main island), the Southern 
Islands and Karafuts. More than two- 
thirds of the total output is produced in 
the island of Kyushu. In 1874 the out- 
put was less than a quarter of a million 
tons, and in 1909 it reached over 15 
millions. A large part of the coal pro- 
duced in Japan goes to supply the 
Chinese markets. 


PERU 


All the different varieties of fuel exist 
in Peru, viz., peat, lignite, coal and an- 
thracite. Lignite is found in the Tertiary 
rocks on the coast and at the summit 
of the Cordillera at Cajamorca. The 
true coal and anthracite are found in the 
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RUSSIA 

The most productive coal region of 
Russia is the Donets basin in the 
province of Ekaterinoslav, which covers 
an area of 16,000 square miles, the seams 
varying in thickness from 1 to 7 ft. The 
output of this basin in 1909 was 17,779,- 
863 metric tons. Next in importance 
comes Poland, with an output of over 
524 million metric tons of true coal and 
brown coal. The Dombrowa Basin, in 
Poland, is a continuation of the great 
Silesian coal basin. Coal is abundant in 
Siberia, both east and west, and even 
along the line of the Trans-Siberian Ry., 
but the quality is poor. In the island 
of Saghalien, coal is worked by Russian 
convicts; the present output is small 
and is used by steamships. 

SERVIA 

Most of the coal in Servia lies near 
the Danube, the workings of chief im- 
portance being at Dobra. The coal oc- 
curs in the Liassic formation, which be- 
longs to the lower portion of the Jurassic. 





In MANY EuROPEAN MINES, GIRLS ARE EMPLOYED IN THE SCREEN Houses TO PusH CARS AND PICK SLATE 


of Vorgebirge near Cologne in _ the 
Rhine Province consists of a large, con- 
tinuous bed extending about 25 km. 
(15% miles) from north to south with an 
average width of 6 km. (534 miles). A 
preparation called Kaumacit has _ at- 
tracted some interest. It is brown coal 
rendered transportable and imperishable 
by a process of dry distillation, reducing 
the coal to from 35 to 50 per cent. 
Kaumacit. The process yields an ad- 
ditional 3 per cent. of tar, 17 to 26 lb. 
of ammonia, and 2500 cu.m. of gas, per 
load of 10 tons. 

There are three principal coal-mining 


districts in Prussia: (1) The Lower 
Rhine and Westphalian Basin, by far the 
most important; (2) Silesia, and es- 


pecially Upper’ Silesia; (3) the Rhen- 
ish district in the neighborhood of 
Saarbrucken and Aix-la-Chapelle. Most 
of the coal is derived from seams of 
the Carboniferous age; near Hanover 
there are extensive workings in the 
Wealden beds. In 1909 Germany ex- 
ported 23,350,730 metric tons of coal. 


Cretaceous rocks in various places, and 


-a solid hydrocarbon which is neither coal 


nor anthracite occurs in veins, and is 
likewise worked and sold as mineral 
fuel. There are large areas of coal in 
the department of Ancachs, in the Santa 
Valley, at Jatunhuasi, near Jauja, in the 
department of Junin, in the neighborhood 
of Cerro de Pasco, and in the depart- 
ments of Huanuco, Cajainarca and Lib- 
ertad. The bulk of the output is ob- 
tained from the province of Cerro de 
Pasco. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Coal occurs in the Tertiary shales and 
sandstones on nearly every island, with 
the greatest development in the Visayas. 
The most promising coal fields at pres- 
ent are situated in the provinces of AI- 
bay, Cebu, Tayabas, Sorsogon, Mindovo 
and Moro. Four coal seams have been 
found in Cebu having thicknesses of 2, 
5, 10 and 13 ft. The total output in 
1909 was obtained from two mines on 
the island of Batan in the province of 
Albay. 


True coal, said to be almost as good as 
English coals, occurs and is worked in 
the Timok Valley, near Urska Tschuka. 
In the Boljevac district a coal basin ex- 
tending over a large area has been dis- 
covered. Servia is rich in mines of 
brown coal and thick beds of Tertiary 
brown coal occur at Senje, Sisevac, 
Resava, Jelasnica, Koaljevac and in 
many other parts of the country. The 
revenue from the state mine at Senje in 
1909 was $183,000 and the expenditure 
$180,000. It is explained by the Mining 
Department that 60 per cent. of the total 
production from the state mines is de- 
livered to the Servian State Ry., and 
charged at their°own cost price; other- 
wise the working of the mines would 
result in a large profit. 


SWEDEN 


All the Swedish coal obtained in 1909 
was produced from the provinces of 
Malmohus and Kristianotad in the south- 
ern part of the kingdom. The seams, 
which are of Rhodanian age, are inter- 
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stratified with beds of fireclay, and the 
two minerals are worked together. The 
thickness of the coal seams, including 
the partings of shale, varies from 3 to 5 
Tcet 

ITALY 


In this country the development of the 
deposits of fossil fuel, which mineral 
is stated to be abundant in the provinces 
of Arezzo, Pisa and Grosseto in Tuscany, 
is hindered by the cheapness of im- 
ported coal from the United Kingdom. 
The total output in 1909 was only 555,- 
073 metric tons, of which 552,136 tons 
were lignite, 2055 tons anthracite and 
882 tons bituminous shale. Most of the 
lignite came from Tuscany; the anthra- 
cite from the provinces of Cagliari (Sar- 


dinia) and Turin, and the bituminous 
shale from Vicenza. 
TURKEY 


Although coal is known to occur in 
nearly all the provinces of the empire, 
the only mines deserving mention at the 
present time are those at Eregli. Im- 
portant deposits of lignite or brown coal 
exist in the region of Lebanon, and near 
Lampsacus on the east side of the 
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Dardanelles. Coarse lignite has been 
found in several places near Sparta, 
Karaman, and in the Bulghar Dagh which 
may prove useful for smelting purposes. 
Coal deposits are known to exist in the 
Van district in the province of Erzeroum. 


SUMMARY 


The tabulated statement in the next 
column shows the separate outputs, in 
1909, of the various coal-producing coun- 
tries of the world, as given in the report 
of the British Home Office. The figures 
for Brazil, China, Korea and Mexico are 
estimated from those of the previous 
year, and, in the case of Peru, Romania 
and Bulgaria, the totals given are for 
1908. 

It will be noted that the United States, 
with an output of 418 million tons in 
1909, produced something over 37% per 
cent. of the world’s coal for that year, or 
1™% times the amount mined by Great 
Britain and 1.9 times that produced by 
Germany, the two countries ranking sec- 
ond and third, respectively, in point of 
individual output. The annual production 
of coal in the United States has since 
increased by nearly 75 million tons. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Country Metric Tons 

Great Britain and Ireland........ 268,007,257 © 
Australia cc amc. en eee ee 8,316,452 
BritishvBormedm seme errs 127,944 
Canadan..(oe6eh tins es te eee 9,516,784 
Sal ns Colony she GRE Tee Re ake ee 93,695 
ete Se a eater ssa oA 12,060,550 
Natal (ineluding Zila) seen ee 1,815,253 
New Zealand: Seo. bee ae eee 1,941,918 
Orange River st... See eee 426,913 
Rhodesiain’ cask a6 Us ees ok ane 155,032 
Transvaal ce 7 een matinee eer 3,287,328 
AUStria ELUNE a Tyas cae ce ee eee 48,812,901 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.......... 96,114 
Bele ii eeu nls coe va eee eee 23,517,550 
Brazil; cA wis lok 2 eee ae ee ee 15,000 
Bulgaria. v5 12s ee eee 162,992 
C1 obi aR NI NES oe ES oho FG 898,971 
Ching 35 8. ois oh Se ee tle 1 000; 000 
BH ctladorssa is aitean see he eee 4 
France 302.5. eae te Oe 37,840,086 
Indo-China: + 3... et. uaetenk pada ,053 
German Empireis ohn ae ree 217,445,656 
Greece, S626 28 so ae eee 3,873 
Holland*:.0: 3% c/-Menie pane eee 1,120,852 
Dutch Hast, Indies sae err — eee 508,771 
Ltaly Ss. id Rieter ee eee 555,073 
SADA id sic: Cerne Degen setae ste 15,058,113 
FOTMOSO5; bi. sun. seen et a eee 183,412 
KOPC8 2 phe Stas: Arcs. o ee ee 60,000 
Me@RICO i ot so ee aie oe eae 919,338 
Perils? pon ae oe ee Oe eee 313,122 
Philippine islands. 2-4 ee 30,336 
Portugal 1603. sees eel eee »274 
Roumania. 5, <2 Serie ee 160,783 
FUSS: AS sh on oe ee ee oe ee 24,455,340 
Servia.. oe Pee es ee 213,308 
19) 0g eas ese in, ee AMA OE SS ade 4,125,894 
Spitzbergern. 7 ee cae eee 2,316 
Sweden. Jac Ra: vonage erate eae 246,808 
Switzerland Te Be EI eh atone 5,000 
TUrkey 7 2 shee. ee ee 771,203 
United\ States: ieee ee res 418, 538° LL7 
Totalfor the world 2.2. sere 1,113,308,386 








Coal Mine Mortality Statistics 


The production of 514,392,000 short 
tons of anthracite and bituminous coal 
during 1910 involved the loss of 3051 
lives in 21 states and provinces of the 
United States and Canada. The loss of 
life exceeded that for the corresponding 
period in 1909, when, according to the 
corrected returns, there were 2417 fatal- 
ities. The actual excess of deaths during 
1910 over 1909, was, therefore, 634, 
showing an increase of 26.23 per cent. 

The fatality rate for 1910 was 4.18 
per 1000 persons employed, against 3.39 
for 1909. The fatality rate for 1910 was 
therefore, 0.79 per 1000 higher than dur- 
ing the preceding year, an excess equiva- 
lent to 23.3 per cent. The rate for 1910 
was the highest on record during the last 
decade, the nearest approach thereto hav- 
ing been 1907, when the rate was 4.15 per 
1000. 


BUREAU OF MINES CONTRADICTED 


This comparison of the record for 1910 
with 1909 is upon the basis of the offi- 
cial returns furnished by the mine in- 
spectors of the different states. The facts 
derived from trustworthy sources, there- 
fore, contradict the statenfent made in the 
program of the National Mine Safety 
Demonstration under the auspices of the 
U. S. Department of Mines that: 

The coédperation of inspectors, miners, 
mine owners and the Bureau of Mines in 
the effort to reduce loss of life has re- 
sulted in a decrease of 25 per cent. in 
fatal accidents in 1908 and 1909, the last 


two years for which figures are avail- 
able, and with continued earnest coéper-~- 


By Frederick L. Hoffman* 


Carefully compiled and 
accurate statistical data on 
the death rate in North 
American mines. The 


rates are computed on the 


basis of the number of men 
employed, and show an 
almost continual advance, 
being especially rapid dur- 
ing the past decade. 


*Statistician, Prudential Insurance Co., 
Newark, J. 


ation it is hoped that the succeeding 
years will show a still further lessening 
in loss of life, and a corresponding in- 
crease in efficiency in mining methods 
and mineral utilization. 
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INCREASE: IN MorTALITY RATE 
1886-1910 


It is true, of course, that the rates 
during 1908 and 1909 were lower than 





during 1907, when the rate was materially 
increased by a number of disasters of ex- 
ceptional magnitude. The decrease, how- 
ever, did not justify the assumption that 
the reduction was the result of the co- 
operation of inspectors, miners, mine 
owners and the Bureau of Mines, except 
in certain well defined and strictly limit- 
ed directions, which do not require to be 
considered at this time. The chief object 
for calling attention to the glaring incon- 
sistencies of the statement referred to, 
and the facts which are a matter of of- 
ficial record, is to emphasize the lament- 
able truth that whatever has been done 
during recent years to bring about a re- 
duction in the fatality rate does not justi- 
fy the belief that measurable results of 
material importance aks been thus far 
secured. 


As is well known, the year 1907 was 
an exceptionally disastrous one in Amer- 
ican mining. A comparison of 1908 and 
1909 with the record of 1907 is obviously 
misleading when it is assumed that the 
lower fatality rate during theSe two years 
was brought about by deliberate meas- 
ures for accident prevention. Compar- 
ing 1908 with 1907, there was an actual 
reduction in the number of accidents 
equivalent to 22 per cent., and compar- 
ing 1909 with 1907, there was a reduction 
of 23 per cent. But comparing 1909 with 
1908, the actual number of accidents was 
almost the same, and the reduction in 
the rate, making allowance, of course, for 


the number employed, was only 12 per 
cent. 
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Comparing the record for the last two 
years with every other year in the his- 
tory of American mining except 1907, the 
actual loss of life has been greater, and 
the corresponding fatality rate has been 
in excess of the rate for any other year. 
The record for the two years, 1908 and 
1909, is not one to be proud of, or to be 
referred to as showing evidence of a 
material reduction in the loss of life as 
the result of deliberate efforts or co- 
operation between existing agencies for 
that purpose. The loss was exceedingly 
high actually and relatively, and the de- 
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of fact, in the fatal accidents due to 
powder explosions, missed shots, etc. 
(which are particularly subject to reduc- 
tion by education, improved methods of 
shot firing and handling of explosives), 
there was an increase from 73 in 1908 to 
108 during 1909. 

We may, therefore, take the two groups 
of causes, which are especially related 
to the present-day efforts toward accident 
reduction. According to the official sta- 
‘tistics, as published by the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, there were 469 deaths from 
these two groups of causes during 1908 


(TABLE 1) 
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_on the other hand an actual increase in 


the deaths from falls of roof of 111, 
equivalent to 10.3 per cent. It requires 
to be said that there was a reduction 
in the miscellaneous causes. This may 
or may not have a relation to the efforts 
to reduce casualties in mining; only the 
detailed analysis could bring out the 
facts. 


FATALITIES DURING 1901 To 1910 


The number of persons killed by acci- 
dents in the coal mines of North Amer- 
ica during the decade ending with 1910, 


NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED IN THE COAL MINES OF NORTH AMERICA, 1901-1910 
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1901 1902 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1901-1910 
I ee ks.» x5 vs ci cae 41 50 57 St 185 96 154 108 129 238 1,142 
Ea) gS as Fo lish A ets SG epee se 55 73 40 89 60 88 99 61 99 319 983 
COIS oak. s sys an OE 99 99 156 157 199 155 165 183 218 406 1,832 
IPAM is cries ws < be, > viele 4.04 ere 24 24 55 34 47 31 53 45 50 51 414 
TOWNE T de iaions © <it0e «mls 0 « ore oT 27 55 21 31 24 37 35 38 28 39 335. 
SPT nail stele sis arly! a4 Wis aie oie hele e4 10 30 36 16(a) 36 30 52 31 35 25 301 
IRGRLUCKS), 2. kets s No eer saa 21 19 25 19 31 40 40 33 84 344 
MIME VIET! oc din leo 8's sie caaceas 12 11 16 12 16 13 5 12 19 17 133 
iid 2 0 A Ae ane eae air 6 6 8 7 8 6 €( 6 9 6 69 
MRT EUEETEIS Gd Coe he ata ta evans, » 8 5: 6 oie 15 10 17 11 11 16(b) 8(a) 10 21 16 135 
PATEL CMETLEU x.) bis tek tits wn. 8) Gees cole is ff 12 5 9 8 13 14 21 12 3 114 
MERRIE OXLCO: a: <)sicleve:s sunlecnis slain iets 9 sid? 17 15 5 9 31 34 18 14 169 
NS sk ro, rans se Oa 72 81 124 118 114 126 153 112 115 162 1,177 
MO IIROTD Sian iace) oes acs rahci soy oils pee 60 33 30 44. 39 32 44 23(D) 46 395 
Penn. anthracite ............-- 513 300 518 595 644 557 708 678 567 601 5,681 
Penn, VituMUNOUS os sei. oe we es 301 456 402 536 479 477 806 572 506 539 5,074 
SPEHMGRROE | ncles.aeveterals clei, wrt cls 44 226 26 28 29 33 31 34 31 38 520 
MLR et ears ta. oo rae) sree nls eet sia lola’ s. seen 9 8 7 9 i tf 8 8 16 15 94 
WY eIERNRE CON’. \s yj nha ie see eos isneie. a e's 27 34 25 31 13 21 37 25 39 43 295 
WGA ICE INIA. to siete cise scelaasts a: <'« 134 120 159 140 194 269 856 625 364 320 2,681 
Bribie OLGIODIRG As cere aie © os inte: 102 139 42 37 12 15 31 18 57 28 481 
Wereter COLA as nisi ds whe ore ohana ees hs 1 19 3 19 20 28 35 39 33 31 269 
ST OR GR in Ce ei aa rae 1,586 | 1,849 | 1,820 | 2,027 2,186 | 2,106 2,852 2,744 | 2,417 3,051 22,638 
(a) Six months only. 
(b) Eight months only. 
(TABLE II) 
FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE COAL MINES OF NORTH AMERICA, 1901-1910 
RATE OF PERSONS KILLED PER 1000 EMPLOYED 
1901 1902 19038 12804 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1901-1910 
PATE EAS es sca sas os 2.90 2.79 2.94 40% 10.75 5.23 7.61 5.75 6.40 10.81 6.15 
OAL mes ie 6 NG oops orete, 3. 6.88 8.11 3.89 8.26 Da0s 7.32 MiO:G 4.25 7.53 21.60 8.39 
TMINOiseee ai eae eed we he's x ss 2.24 2.15 3.13 2.87 3.36 2.49 2.47 2.58 2.93 5.44 3.05 
UCI AGS ER ee einer agi al dc eue "ao whee 1.98 1.83 | - 3.64 1.91 2.63 1.58 2.79 2.36 2.64 2.41 2.38 
ROMCN OM So tate c is aces ores 2.05 4.23 1.59 1.90 1.36 2.20 2.05 2.20 1.56 2.17 2.09 
REBTIGHR it eds Fis'es oer e nus 1.05 3.22 3.61 8.09 a 2.90 2.95 4.35 2.74 2.83 2.26 2.92 
MROTEUCKY cfs tls tcf 6 Wis sew © 2.15 1.58 1.85 1.37 * 2.06 2.39 1.8% 2.15 1.76 3.97 2.19 
DME VLE aa tyins dic o's loc en we he 2.23 1.89 2.82 Paap tat 2.57 2.10 0.85 2.00 3.3 2.93 2.28 
MRCHICHR Ot ii chs oa svete = oes 3.26 4.24 2.54 2.58 2.16 2.83 2.43 1.94 3.04 2.43 2.62 
AT eA OU MR te sree Stes ohaces9 oie 1.63 1.094 1.85 1.09 1.06 1.65 0b 1.70 a 1.06 2.31 1.55 1.48 
IMDFEEASIAL 5 Seshe t arein islle « Storeit > 3.24 6.19 2.02 3.59 3.67 5.43 512 6.68 eg tal 3.16 4.19 
New Mexico ............. 2581.4). 10 31 7.26 7.61 2185 3.82 10.138 9.26 5.57 4.89 6.71 
UTI. ec ee ara ies 2.15 2.16 3.00 2.57 2.58 Ze tL 3.20 2.23 2.45 3.32 2.66 
Oklahoma 2... 2... ec ewes 8.35 9.62 5.42 3.638 5.76 4.81 4.15 3.02 2.780 5.43 4.90 
Penn. anthracite ......... 3.47 2.03 3.41 3.69 3.83 3.35 4.19 3.89 3.31 3.57 3.49 
Penn. bituminous ........ 2.56 3.36 | 2.65 3.44 2.90 2.76 4.40 3.15 2.372 2.79 3.09 
2 ES aoe eee ee 5.23 | 25.80 2.69 2.81 2.76 3.07 2.79 3.06 2.62 3.40 5.03 
UR dors cnn 2 yw 5.06 3.24 3.21 4.06 3.57 3.69 3.07 2.99 5.36 4.38 3.89 
WESDIGLONW: cs ees se 5.59 7.83 5.138 6.69 2.61 4.08 6.05 4.68 6.81 7.15 5.67 
WeGE (MingiNia: | .\..h a: <6 sina 4.14 8.41 4.08 3.08 3.88 5.20 6.33 10.35 5.85 5.00 5.39 
British Columbia ........ 25.67 | 34.65 9.85 8.31 2.72 ee 5.12 2.95 8.88 3.61 9.21 
NOVE COMA rae a. arehe co ors 1.83 2.36 2.09 1.638 1.86 2.31 2.89 3.02 2.73 2.82 2.46 
ENED Sadia Xie. os es aia 3.48 3.16 3.33 3.40 3.20 4.15 3.84 3.39 4.18 3.56 
a Six months only. 
b Bight months only. . 
tails do not furnish proof of a perceptible against 449 in 1909, or an actual reduc- is shown in detail in Table I. The table 


influence as the result of the agencies re- 
ferred to in the quotation. 


COMPARISON OF ROOF FALL AND 
EXPLOSION FATALITIES 


It is true that, comparing 1909 with 
1908, there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths due to gas or dust explo- 
sions. This decrease was from 396 to 
341, but it may have been purely acci- 
dental and not the result of the codper- 
ative efforts referred to. As a matter 


tion of 20 deaths, equivalent to only 4.26 
per cent. The corresponding facts for 
1910 are not as yet available. 

Far more significant than the forego- 
ing comparison is the fact that, while in 
1908 there were 1080 deaths due to falls 
of roof or coal, the number of deaths 
from this group of causes during 1909 
was 1191. So the actual reduction in 
fatal accidents due to explosions, etc., 
during 1909, as compared with 1908, was 
only 20, or 4.3 per cent., while there was 


has been corrected for previous years 
and is, therefore, not strictly comparable 
with the table published in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal for Dec. 31, 1910. 
Such corrections are inevitable in the 
present state of mine inspection and the 
methods which prevail in giving public- 
ity to the facts. 

All tabulations of this kind are Im- 
paired by the lack of precise definitions 
of terms. What is considered a fatal 
accident in one state is not necessarily 
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considered as such in another. A uniform 


definition of a fatal accident on the part’ 


of all the mining bureaus is desirable.-It 
should not-be difficult to come to an un- 
derstanding on this point and secure, if 
necessary, the required changes in the 
mining laws of the several states. It 
would seem a reasonable compromise to 
insist that all mine accidents terminating 
in death within one week after their oc- 
currence should be returned as fatal, 
since .a longer period would involve many 
uncertainties which would tend to further 
impair the accuracy of the results. 
During 1910 there occurred 3051 fatal 
accidents in the coal-mining operations of 
North America, against 2417 during the 
previous year. In the aggregate there 
have been 22,638 fatal accidents in coal 
mining during the decade ending with 
1910, or an average of 2264 a year. 
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West Virginia with 320, and Colorado 
with 319. 


FATALITY KATE PER IUUU DURING 1901 
To 1910 


Table II shows the fatal accident rate 
in coal-mining in the United States and 
Canada, calculated in the usual manner, 
upon the basis of the average number of 
persons employed in mining operations. 
For certain purposes it would perhaps be 
more useful to calculate the fatality rates 
upon the basis of the average number 
employed underground, but since this 
would require a separation of under- 
ground and outside fatalities, an element 
of uncertainty would be introduced in the 
calculations which is eliminated by the 
use of the returns as a whole.* 

During 1910 the fatality rate was 4.18 
per 1000 against an average rate of 3.56 


(TABLE III) 
FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE COAL MINES OF NORTH AMERICA 
COMPARISON OF 1910 WITH THE FIVE PREVIOUS YEARS 








Number of persons 


killed 


Increase or 


Rate per 1000 Decrease of 

















Yearly Average Employed Rate 
1905-1909 1910 1905-1909 1910 

Alabamay ds. ovine mieneheeeiees 134 238 7.09 10.81 + 3.72 
Colorado fait ocnctsesotieee 81 319 6:33 21.60 +15 .27 
TILINOIS | “sera hale wets. he ee ranete 183 406 2.76 5.44 + 2.68 
Indianaoc oes, «Gir es 45 51 2.39 2.41 + 0.02 
TOW. \csptir past benedeni ata alee 32 39 Leon Dek t + 0.30 
Kansas: (0.0 3 Gyeenee ales 37 20 3.18 DLO — 0.92 
Kentucky soe cece eee 35 84 2.038 3.97 + 1.94 
Maryland, scsee wus eyes ere 13 aT Delt 2.93 + 0.76 
Michigaa¥o: aniersronieokie et sae 7 6 2.44 2.43 a) Od 
MiIssOurl % gre. fe ypanels tet te ees 13 16 1.52 1.55 + 0.038 
Montana 2k 5 sags eutacelecus cereals 14 13 4.75 3.16 — 1.59 
New Mexico v4... soit s ene 19 14 6.71 4.89 — 1.82 
Olio | .'d. Fash thee sae 124 162 2.63 soos BE OPK $3) 
OklanhOmpy te css > cs eee eee 36 46 3.93 5.43 see eo 
Penn. .Anthracite seat =e 63 601 Sine 3.57 — 0.15 
Penn:; HitNMiInOUs +2...) eee. 568 539 Sue ar Go — 0.41 
Tennesseew.ene wei. eee eee 32 38 2.86 3.40 + 0.54 
Utah eae a bocs ave a 0s usbtae nets 9 15 Seto 4.38 + 0.59 
Washington 2.7. ieee ties 27 43 4.94 tae + 2.21 
West) Virginia .i5 1s 7. sear 362 320 6.44 5.00 — 1.44 
BrivishsColumbiayn cae er 27 28 4.79 3.61 — 1.18 
Nova Scotia tance cutee Br 31 2.58 2.82 + 0.24 

AVeOTage 5. oSiicitaeicemes 2,461 3,051 8.60 4.18 + 0.58 





These totals do not exactly correspond to 
the figures published by the Bureau of 
Mines, since for certain states, in the 
present tabulation, the returns are by 
fiscal years and not by calendar years. 
The recommendation frequently made, 
that the returns should all be for cal- 
endar years, may be repeated, for unless 
the returns are made on a monthly basis 
it will be impossible to secure an ac- 
curate and complete annual tabulation. 
It is a significant fact that, during 
1910, the number of reported fatal acci- 
dents in the twenty-one states and prov- 
inces is, for the first time in our mining 
history, in excess of three thousand. The 
highest previous records had been for 
1907, when there were 2852, and 1908, 
when there were 2744 deaths. On the 
basis of actual numbers, the loss of life 
was greatest in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region, where 601 deaths occurred, 
followed by the bituminous region of 
Pennsylvania with 539, Illinois with 406, 


for the decade. The highest previous rate 
occurred in 1907, when it reached 4.15 
per 1000, and the lowest rate occurred 
in 1903, when it was 3.16. Even the 
minimum rate is decidedly above the av- 
erage fatality rate of foreign countries, 
which, during the ten years ending with 
1908, was only 1.53 per 1000. 

During 1910 the highest rate prevailed 
in Colorado, where it attained to the ex- 
traordinary proportion of 21.6 per 1000. 
The only higher rates reported for any 
one state and year of the decade under 
review were for British Columbia, 25.67 
for 1901 and 34.65 for 1902; and for 
Tennessee, 25.8 for 1902. Next to the 
State of Colorado the highest rate dur- 
ing 1910 is reported for Alabama, where 
it attained 10.81 per 1000. Other states 
with rates above the average for the 
year were: Illinois, with 5.44; New 





*For an extended discussion of fatal 
accidents in coal mining, by occupa- 
tion, nativity, causes, etec., see Bulletin 
No. 90 of the Bureau of Labor, Washing- 
ton, Direrel910; 
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Mexico, with 4.89; Oklahoma, with 5.43; 
Utah, with 4.38; Washington, with 7.15; 
and West Virginia, with 5 per 1000. The 
lowest rate for the year was reported 
for Missouri, or only 1.55 per 1000. The 
States with the next lowest rates were: 
Iowa, where the rate was 2.17; Kansas, 
with 2.26; Indiana, with 2.41; and Michi- 
gan, with 2.43. 


The highest average fatality rate for 
the decade ending with 1910 was for 
the province of British Columbia, or 9.21 
per 1000, followed by the State of Colo- 
rado, with an average of 8.39. The low- 
est averages were reported for Missouri, 
where the rate was only 1.48 per 1000, 
followed by Iowa, with a rate of 2.09. 


(TABLE IV) 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD OF THE 
FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE COAL MINES 
OF NORTH AMERICA 1886-1910 














Rate per 

Number of Number 1000 

Employees Killed Em- 

ployed 
1886 222,029 514 2.382 
1887 230,834 514 Poe, 
1888 278,175 659 2.37 
1889 278,361 681 2.45 
1890 301,295 853 2.83 
1891 326,684 959 2.94 
1892 343,564 883 .| 2.57 
1893 384,249 970 2.52 
1894 394,146 962 2.44 
1895 404,553 1,061 2.62 
1896 409,320 a lea L273 2.74 
1897 409,830 956 2.33 
1898 - 407,536 1,056 2.59 
1899 421,489 1,250 2.97 
1900 464,235 1,507 3.25 
1901 494,287 1,586 3.21 
1902 530,624 1,849 3.48 
1903 576,365 1,820 3.16 
1904 609.001 2,027 3.33 
1905 6 13,225 2,186 3.40 
1906 658,880 2,106 3.20 
1907 686,460 2,852 4.15 
1908 715,355 2,744 3.84 
1909 712,550 2,417 3.39 
1910 730,707 3,051 4.18 
1886-1890 1,310,694 3,221 2.46 
1891-1895 1,853,196 4,835 2.61 
1896-1900 2,112,410 5,892 2.79 
1901-1905 2,853,502 9.468 3.32 
1906-1910 3,508,952 13,170 3.76 
1886-1910 11,633,754 36,5 3.14 








RATE FOR 1910 COMPARED WITH THE 
PREVIOUS FIVE YEARS 


Table III exhibits the fatal accidents in 
coal mining in 1910, compared with the 
average for the preceding five years, both 
upon the basis of actual numbers and 
the rates per 1000 employed. Many of 
the states and provinces show an increase 
in the rate during 1910 over the average 
for the preceding five years, the excep- 
tions being Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania (anthracite 
and bituminous), West Virginia and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The net increase in the rate during 
1910 was 0.58 per 1000 over the average 
rate for the five years ending with 1909. 
The record shows that the rate increased 
in 13 out of the 21 states and provinces, 
but this increase was largely the result 
of a few disasters of exceptional magni- 
tude. However, the record for nearly all 
of the states and provinces is not one 
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which warrants the assurance that ma- 
terial progress is being made in the re- 
duction of the preventable loss of life in 
coal-mining operations in the United 
States and Canada. 


STATISTICS FROM 1886 To 1910 


Table IV affords a means of convenient 
comparison of the fatality rate in coal 
mining during 1910 with the correspond- 
ing rates for the previous 24 years. The 
quarter-century review is extremely inter- 
esting and peculiarly suggestive,in view of 
the unwarranted assertions that the rates 
during the last few years have consider- 
ably declined, due to the intelligent co- 
operation of government and state offi- 
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cials, mine managers, miners and others 
interested in the subject. 

The accompanying profile shows graph- 
ically the fluctuations in and gradual in- 
crease of the death rate during this per- 
iod. It will be noticed that the low rate 
in 1887 of 2.23 per ft000 has never since 
been even closely approached, with the 
exception of 1897, when it dropped to 
2.33. Immediately after this the profile 
shows a rapid and uniform increase, 
crossing the 3 per 1000 line for the 
first time in 1900, since which date it has 
never been below this point. The ‘com- 
paratively level line during the period 
1900 to 1905 may have given rise to false 
hopes, which were, however, quickly dis- 
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pelled by the most abrupt and erratic 
fluctuations yet in evidence, during the 
period 1905-1910. During this time the 
rate has twice crossed the 4 per 1000 
line, and the general average has been 
higher than for any previous existing 
record. 

The total number of lives lost, as far 
as reported, during the 25 years ending 
with 1910, was 36,586. If allowance is 
made for accidents not reported, and 
for the small mining states not included 
in the present review, it is safe to assume 
that during the last 25 years not less than 
40,000 lives have been lost in coal-min- 
ing operations in the United States and 
Canada. 








American vs. English Mine Fatalities 


Numerous comparisons have been 


made, from time to time, during the past - 


few years, of the fatalities of coal min- 
ing in this and other countries. These 
comparisons have, in many instances, 
shown a comparatively high death rate 
in the United States. In other instances, 
in spite of the modifying influences that 
operate to increase the death rate here, a 
comparatively lower rate of fatality has 
been shown. 

Briefly stated, some of the more im- 
portant influences at work in this country 
and which all will admit are peculiar to 
the United States, are as follows: the 
large influx of foreign labor seeking em- 
ployment in any capacity; the unprec- 
edented demand for coal, incident to a 
new and rapidly growing country of large 
area and resources; the rapid develop- 
ment of the coal industry in the United 
States within less than half a century. 
Other conditions might be mentioned that 
imperil our mining and require the most 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
all, in order to reduce the list of fatal- 
ities in mines to a standard that will com- 
port with our aims and aspirations as a 
nation. 

For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, the conditions named— influx of for- 
eign labor; demand for coal; and rapid 
development of mines—are sufficient. We 
desire to be fair and make no unjust 


claims for ourselves; but we feel, right- | 


ly, that much has been spoken and writ- 
ten, in this regard, tending to cast unwar- 
ranted reflections on American mine man- 
agement. 

American institutions have always em- 
bodied the highest ideals, sought out the 
widest knowledge and experience, and 
studied to adopt the most approved meth- 
ods. American mine management has 
supplemented its own careful study of 
mining conditions here and elsewhere by 
calling to its aid mining men of other coun- 
tries, hoping to glean from their observa- 
tions in our mines some enlightenment on 
the questions mining men, the world over, 





By J. T. Beard 


Conditions affecting death 
rate peculiar to American 
mines. Two methods of 
estimating death rate. Es- 


timation on a tonnage basis 
more nearly approximates 


what death rate should 
show. Pennsylvania death 
rates, 1908-1910, lower than 
those of Great Britain. 
Output per man double 
that in England. 


are studying today. Some have sharply 
criticized this action as undignified and 
productive of no practical good, inasmuch 
as conditions in American mines differ 
widely, not only from conditions prevalent 
in foreign mines, but in mines in different 
parts of our own country. 

The study of concitions must ever be 
supreme in the solution of all important 
mining problems. The broadest and most 


_ capable minds will always study closely 


not only the conditions of their own en- 
vironment, but that of others. History is 
the only sure interpreter of the future 
when the application of past experience 
to present conditions is made intelligent- 
ly. To consult others and study their ex- 
perience does not imply that the student 
or inquirer has no experience of his own, 
or that such experience is any less valu- 
able than that of others. It rather shows 
wisdom and intelligent foresight with a 
desire to improve. 

But to return to the question of com- 
parative death rates in mining, it has long 
seemed to me that the manner of estimat- 
ing the fatalities per 1000 men employed 


_ is not an equitable basis. It would seem 


that in order to make a full and equitable 
comparison of the fatalities incurred in 
mining, the estimation should be based 
on the number of men employed in the 


mine, the number of hours employed, and 
the degree of danger, which varies, being 
different in different mines, and for which 
the mine management is in no way re- 
sponsible. 

A little reflection will make clear the 
injustice of classifying in the same cate- 
gory a mine in which 350 inside men are 
putting out 1000 tons of coal each work- 
ing day, with another where twice that 
number of men produce but 800 or 900 
tons a day. At once the question is 
asked: “Wherein lies-the difference; are 
not these mines equally dangerous?” 
According to the present accepted basis, 
the mine last named, employing more 
men and preducing less coal, would show 
a lower death rate on the number-of-em- 
ployees basis, but a higher death rate on 
a tonnage basis, for the same number of 
fatalities, than the first mine where fewer 
men put out more‘coal. 

It will be generally conceded that, for 
the same efficiency of mine management, 
the number of fatalities may naturally be 
expected to depend on three principal 
factors; namely, number of men in mine, 
number of hours worked, and degree of 
danger to which the men are commonly 
exposed in the particular mine in ques- 
tion. The number of fatalities would in- 
crease with the number of men and hours 
of employment and the danger. The last 
named factor—the particular danger of 
the mine--though dependent on physical 
conditions that are impossible to fore- 
cast, may be gaged more or less correctly 
by the output per man per hour, varying 
inversely as such unit output or tonnage. 
The hours of employment will evidently 
vary as the tonnage of the mine and in- 
versely as the number of men, or as the 
tonnage per man. 

Writing these factors out, or expressing 
their relation algebraically, they reduce 
as follows: 

Fatalities vary as (men) x (hours) 

x (danger) 
tonnaae of mine 
men emploved 





Hours vary as 
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D ee ! tonnage of mine 
anger varies inversely as ———~———__— 
ae, i: men X hours 
or 


men X hours __ 





Danger varies directly as 





tonnage 
men Zounage _ 
tonnage men — 
Hence, 
if tonnage 
Fatalities vary as (men) (= ma) x1 
men 
= tonnage 


If the foregoing analysis can be taken 
as representing with a fair degree of ap- 
proximation the relative number of fatal- 
ities that may justly be expected in mines 
operated under various physical condi- 
tions beyond the control of the manage- 
“ment, it would follow that the degree of 
efficiency with which the mines are man- 
aged would be properly represented on a 
tonnage basis. In other words, the death 
tate should then be expressed as the ratio 
of the number of fatalities to the tonnage 
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former being practically double the latter. 
This item alone serves to emphasize the 
urgency of the demand for coal in Amer- 
ican mines, or the tendency of the miner 
co increase his tonnage, as it cannot be 
assumed that any physical condition op- 
erates in both the hard- and soft-coal 
mines here to increase the average output 
per man so as to make it double that in 
English mines. 

It is also interesting to note, after what 
we have remarked in reference to the 
true- basis for estimating the death rate in 
mines, that, in the table, the English 
death rate per 1000 men employed is 
lower, for each-year, than the correspond- 
ing rate for the same respective years in 
Pennsylvania. On the other hand, the 
English death rate per million tons of 
coal mined is higher, year by year, than 
the corresponding rates in the American 
mines. The question naturally is sug- 
gested, which of these is the proper rat- 


ing as indicating the relative efficiency 





TASLE SHOWING PRODUCTION OF COAL, NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, FATALITIES 


AND DEATH RATES, AND 


AVERAGE ANNUAL OUTPUT PER MAN 


1908-1910, 


INCLUSIVE, PENN. ANTHRACITE, PENN. BITUMINOUS AND GREAT BRITAIN 


EMPLOYEES 


DreatH RatTeE 























Average 
Per Annual 
1,000,000] Output 
Production im: Total |Per 1000] Tons of | per Man 
Year (tons) Inside Outside Total Fatalities} Men Coal (Tons) 
PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
1908 Saw 83,543,243 124,233 50,270 174,503 678 3.88 8.12 672 
1409. 80,223,833 123,272 47,923 171,195 567 3.31 wee 651 
1910 83,683,994 | 121,542 46,633 168,175 601 3.57 7.18 689 
PENNSYLVANIA’ BITUMINOUS 
LOORCE Bee 3 114,937,375 152,536' 29,304 181,840 572 3.15 4. 753 
SSU09 vee As 136,205,695 152,424 33,497 185,921 506 2.te 3.72 893 
TOTO ee 148,770,858 159,671 33,817 193,488 539 2.78 3. 932 
GREAT BRITAIN 
1908.. 261,512,214 796,329 191,484 987,813 1,306 1.32 5.01 329 
1909.. 263,758,562 818,381 195,617 | 1,013,998 1,453 1.44 5.51 323 
1910... 264,292,588 848,381 201,026 | 1,049,407 1,769 1.68 6.69 314 














of the mine, and not to the men em- 
ployed. This seems to me a more fair 
basis of comparison. 

The following table is interesting as 
showing the production, number of men 
employed inside and outside the mine, 
total number of fatalities, and the death 
rate, per 1000 men employed below and 
above ground and per 1,000,000 tons of 
coal mined, besides the average annual 
output per man in the mine, for the past 
three years, 1908-1910, inclusive, in the 
anthracite and the bituminous mines of 
Pennsylvania, as compared with the same 
data in the mines of Great Britain, as 
compiled from the mining report of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, 
1910. 

Referring to this table it is inter- 
esting to note the large average annual 
output per man in the Pennsylvania 
mines, both anthracite, and bituminous, as 
compared with that of English mines, the 


of the mine management; for that is 
what we expect the death rate to show. 

Taking the tonnage basis as the prop- 
er method of estimation, which I believe 
is a nearer approximation to what it is 
desired to show, the death rates for these 
years are lower in the American than in 
English mines. It will be observed also 
that the death rate, on this basis, has 
uniformly decreased in Pennsylvania 
during this period, year by year, while 
in English mines the rate for the same 
years shows a uniform increase. 








Electric cables for mine use should be 
incased in iron pipes or well tarred 
wooden troughs. All jointing should be 
most carefully done or serious accidents 
resulting in loss of life may follow. Wrap 
all joints with tape and ram in with bi- 
tumen. In gaseous mines all electrical 
machinery should be inclosed so as to be 
flame-proof, 
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Leased and Owned Coal 
Lands 


A preliminary statement of the statis- 
tics of tenure of coal lands by operators 
in the United States for the year 1909 
was recently issued by Director Durand of 
the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

In regard to these statistics, it should 
be noted that they cover the holdings of 
none but coal-mine operators, and for 
these operators include no acreage but 
that of mineral lands, that is, other acre- 
age held by operators, some of which 
may or may not contain coal, and the 
surveyed lands of nonoperators are not 
included in these figures. The total num- 
ber of acres controlled and the total en- 
thracite holdings of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania are exclusive of 
10,975 acres of anthracite coal land sub- 
let by operators to each other and re- 
ported twice. 

It is significant that the only increase © 
in the acreage of anthracite lands has 
been made in the division of lands owned 
by the operator, while the number of 
acres of land developed under lease has 
decreased. This is explained by the fact 
that the larger producers of anthracite 
bought large areas of coal lands several 
years ago to hold as reserve supplies. 
Since royalty must be paid continuously 
on coal land held under lease, whether 
coal is mined or not, the leased lands are 
not conserved, but are mined out stead- 
ily. This, in part, accounts for the de- 
crease in the acreage of anthracite lands 
held under lease, and it is in part ac- 
counted for by some occasional pur- 
chases of leases by large operators, 
thereby changing the form of tenure from 
held under lease to owned property. 
The increase in the number of acres of 
mineral land reported as owned is due 
not only to lands acquired, but also in 
part to the classification as mineral lands 


of lands previously held by large pro- 


ducers, but not determined as coal-pro- 
ducing areas. 





COAL LANDS OWNED AND LEASED BY 
OPERATORS IN PRINCIPAL COAL- 
PRODUCING STATES DURING 1909 





Acres 

Held 

Acres Acres Under 

Controlled Owned Lease 
United States.|(2) 6,906,088} 4,782,170] 2,134,893 
Anthracite..|(4) 274,870 183,144 102,701 

Bituminous. 6,631,218] 4,599,026] 2,032,192 . 

Pennsylvania. |(?) 1,927,829] 1,509,425] 429,379 
Anthracite. .\(4) 274,010 183,044 101,941 
Bituminous. 1,653,819] 1,326,381 327,438 
West Virginia. 1,147,527} 590,885} 556,642 
Alabama..... 612,026) 538,122 73,904 
TUINOIS area 553,711 398,090] 155,624 
Ohio seaweics 408,413] 260,423 147,990 
Andina, oat. 141,272 104,938 36,334 


(4) Exclusive of 10,975 ‘acres of anthracite 
lands reported twice in totals for acres owned 
and acres held under lease. 
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Reviews of Coal Industry for 191I 


The coal industry during the year now 
closed is remarkable rather for what 
did not occur, than because of any new 
features developed. No important de- 
partures in the science of mining or in 
mining appliances have been made, nor 
has the country been visited by such 
an extended series of holocausts as 
caused a veritable reign of terror in 
several previous years. That it has met 
with many troubles and disappointments 
cannot be denied, but it has acquired 
confidence in meeting and overcoming 
these and has gathered new strength. 

In common with a number of recent 
years, 1911 witnessed further consoli- 
dations of corporate interests in which 
the coal industry figured prominently. 
The economies possible to effect ' by 
such consolidation are fully appreciated 
by capital and the ensuing years will 
no doubt bring forth larger and stronger 
combinations along these lines. An en- 
tirely new development, in this direction, 
has been the organization of a National 
Coal Operators’ Association, only yet in 
_ its infancy. 


Reports from state mine 
inspectors, special corres- 
pondents and others with 


estimates of the year’s pro- 
duction and outlook for 
1912. 





In production, this year has been a 
good one, since the output has nearly 
equaled that of 1910, but this, unfortun- 
ately, does not bespeak an entirely satis- 
factory business, because of the low 
coal prices that prevailed. It is true also 
that general industrial conditions are 
all below normal, and the heavy ton- 
nages, thrown on an already weakened 
market, have produced a condition bor- 
dering on demoralization. With the pro- 
ductive capacity of our mines far in ex- 
cess of the average normal consumption, 
such conditions will continue to pre- 
vail until some system of regulation is 


inaugurated, and it is such problems as 
these that have made necessary the 
operators’ organization. 

The export shipments for the year 
show an unprecedented increase which 
is, however, hardly normal because 
largely due to the labor troubles in 
British Columbia, That the United States 
is forging to the front as a fuel exporter 
is becoming clearly evident, and that this 
may eventually become an outlet for 
our over-production seems reasonable to 


“believe. 


Labor troubles during the year of 1911 
have amounted to practically nothing. 
During the present year, however, the 
industry will face the most important 
wage conference in the history of the 
country, when the present agreements 
all expire simultaneously April 1. 

The present year will inherit some of 
the problems of the old one, and no 
doubt develop new ones of its own, but 
the confidence gained in overcoming the 
difficulties of 1911 will do much to en- 
gender a spirit of optimism in the coal 
industry. 








Coal Industry of Alabama in 
1911 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The production for the year 1910 was 
16,139,228 tons, but is not expected to 
go so higs in the present year, the chief 
mine inspector estimating it at about 
14,500,000 tons. 

The labor supply has been fair all 
year, with the exception of a temporary 
shortage toward the latter part of the 
summer when mines which had been 
closed down were started up and other 
mines put in more regular operation. The 
year has been free from strikes or other 
disturbances of like nature. 

The production of,coal was low during 
the spring and early summer as the 
market conditions were not as good as 
during that period of 1910, for during 
that year, strikes in the coal fields of IIli- 
nois and Oklahoma helped conditions 
here greatly. Aiso furnace requirements 
have not been as large this year as in 
1910. 

In regard to the labor supply, it should 
be said that as far as actual numbers 
on the rolls are concerned, there is little 
or no difficulty. We have usually had a 
sufficient number of men enro!led to op- 
erate our plants, but many of these are 
inefficient workmen, who work so irregu- 
larly that it is impossible to rely on them. 
Mining is rendered hazardous by the eni- 
ployment of a shifting force of men, and 
profits are curtailed when tie daily out- 
put is liable to be reduced by the unfore- 
seen absence of some of the men. 


Colorado Coal Industry in 
1911 


By JAMES DALRYMPLE* 


The coal business in Colorado for the 
year 1911 has not been quite so lucrative 
as it was in 1910, although the output has 
been normal and satisfactory, all things 
considered. 

The larger production of last year was 


‘due to the demand from markets which 


were affected by the miners on strike in 
Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma; 
the needed supply being drawn from the 
Colorado fields. 

Then, too, the adverse financial con- 
dition and business lethargy of the en- 
tire country have had considerable bear- 
ing on the coal industry. The disturbed 
industrial condition in Boulder and Weld 
counties where lignite is mined has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly since last year, 
with no prospect of an immediate settle- 
ment. Otherwise coal production has 
been steady and found a brisk market. 
Prices have advanced from 25 to 50c. per 
ton on domestic coals. 

Operators have had to cope with the 
usual shortage of cars in the last four 
months of the year, which always hamp- 
ers the production materially and retards 
the meeting of the market’s demands. 
The working force for 1911, which was 
13,813, shows a reduction of 955 men, as 
compared with 1910, when 14,768 men 
were employed. There is a decrease in 
the tonnage of coal produced during 1911 
of 2,029,026 tons. 


*Inspector of coal mines, Denver, Colo. 


The death rate is low, being 6 per 1000, 
which compares favorably with other 
years in Colorado. The nonfatal accidents 
number 248, as compared with 146 in 
1910. Surface fatal accidents numbered 
six, and underground fatal accidents 
totaled 82. 

A dust explosion, augmented by pow- 
der, occurred at the Cokedale mine, own- 
ed by the Carbon Coal & Coke Co., of 
Las Animas County, on February 9, 1911, 
in which seventeen lives were lost. This 
was the only catastrophe during the year. 

The mining laws of Colorado are 
faulty, but after the Governor appointed 
a commission to amend and improve the 
present laws, which commission worked 
faithfully for five months, the Governor 
felt it incumbent upon him to veto the 
bill, as it was mutilated beyond all 
recognition. 


The following is a summary of the coal 
production in Colorado in 1911: 


SUMMARY OF THE COAL PRODUC- 
TION OF COLORADO IN 1911 


Number of mines in opera- 
tion ‘ 
Tons of 
duced 
Tons of semibituminous coal 
produced 
Tons of 
produced 
Tons of anthracite coal pro- 
duced 
Tons of 
produced, 


Total number of 


MTOCUCEOUS Ayre ask ea seen od 
DOeCreuse. MH se Tek ll 2. us vaceb oes 
Total number of tons of coke 

produced 
Total number of coke ovens 
PP ORLGDEICLOT 0 e ife.<' ih & score orsy a 
Total number of employees 
in and about the mines... 
Total number of days 
WONG a vive, male eerhv.es 


lignite coal 
Fetes. Oia Sees Sere 761,526 
bituminous 
7,502,981 


Bical Text ite te ask: «es eet 64,379 
unclassified 
estimated....... 70,000 
tons 
10,075,861 
2,029,026 
946,284 


2,764 
13,813.3 
188.7 
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The Illinois Coal Industry in 19II 


Special Correspondence 








The fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1911, showed only 53 counties producing 
coal in Illinois as against 55 in the previ- 
ous year. The number of mines and 
openings had also reduced from 881 to 
845, a drop of 36 mines. In the fiscal 
year 184 mines were newly opened or 
reworked, but in the same time 217 were 
closed or abandoned. Though there was 
a slight reduction in mines working, the 
whole tonnage produced rose from 
48,717,853 tons in 1910 to 50,165,099 in 
1911 or 2.97 per cent. There was a re- 
duction of only 3 shipping mines in 1911. 

Of the mines operating 458 engaged 
in local trade only. There were 33 less 
of these mines operating in 1911 than in 
the year before, the tonnage from them 


declining from 1,492,652 to 1,406,442. 
The total tonnage shipped in railroad 
cars was 44,578,400 tons as against 


43,007,015 tons in 1910, but this gain was 
not equal through the range of sizes. 
Thus the amount of mine run gained 
largely. In 1910 only 10,220,456 tons 
were shipped; in 1911 the tonnage was 
13,025,663 tons. There was -conse- 
quently a loss in many of the sizes 
of screened coal. Lump coal declined 
from 20,769,930 to 19,588,409; nut, from 
2,845,693 to 2,425,712 tons; slack, from 
1,372,038 to 1,131,784. On the other 
hand, two sizes much shipped’ from IIli- 
nois mines showed increased use. Egg 
mounted from 3,334,059 tons to 3,725,073 
tons, and pea coal _ similarly from 
10,174,677 to 10,268,458. 

The locomotive tender trade as sup- 
plied to the tenders at the mines fell with 
the: decreased railroad business from 
886,217 tons to 877,793 tons. The local 
trade also fell from 2,867,871 to 2,617,- 
977 tons. There were consumed or 
wasted at the plants 2,090,929 tons 
whereas in 1910 the amount reported 
aggregated only 1,956,750 tons. The 
average operating days of shipping mines 
declined from 179 to 169 and all mines, 
shipping and domestic averaged bonly 
165 days of work as against 171 days 
on the previous year. 


Price LITTLE CHANGED BY WAGE 
INCREASE 


The price per ton rose from an average 
of $1.016 to $1.101, or $0.085. The gross 
selling value at tipple totalled $56,064,494 
as against $50,204,207, an increase of 
11.7 per cent. Motor haulage took a fur- 
ther advance. There are now 316 motors 
used, whereas in 1910 there were but 229, 





- Note—From report of State Mining 


Board. 


a significant increase of 38 per cent. 
Mining machines were used in 126 mines, 
whereas in 1910 there were 114 mines in 
which they were to be found. The min- 
ing machines accordingly increased in 
number from 1289 to 1430. The number 
of tons undercut by machines was 19,- 
998,259, whereas in 1910 it was 18,176,- 
254 tons. In 1911 the number of tons 
hand-mined declined from 30,541,599 
tons to 30,166,840 tons. 


MEN EMPLOYED 


In 1911 the miners employed num- 
bered 39,912, having increased since 
1910, when the number was only 39,069. 
In Illinois the number of other employees 
underground is large. In 1911, 30,052 
persons other than miners worked in 
the mines and the number increased 
more than the number of miners. In 
1910 there were but 28,137 not actually 
engaged in the mining of coal. The 
number of boys working underground 
dropped from 1154 to 1009. Above 
ground the boys employed rose from 47 
to 71. The number of other employees 
above ground in 1911 was 6366; in the 
previous year there were 6227 of such 
operatives. The total number of em 
ployees above and underground increased 
from 74,634 to 77,410 persons. Thus 
the employees may be divided up as fol- 
lows roughly: Miners, 51.6 per cent.; 
other underground adult employees, 38.8 
per cent.; boys underground, 1.3 per 
cent.; boys above ground, 0.1 per cent.; 
adult employees above ground, 8.2 per 
cent.; total.) 100) percent: 

Of the whole number of adult em- 
ployees, 74,508 were employed at ship- 
ping mines in 1911, and 71,520 in 1910. 
The local’ mines employed 2902 in the 
last fiscal year. In 1910, 3114 men were 
thus employed. There were 70,973 work- 
ing below ground in 1911 and in the year 
before, 68,360 were thus employed. The 
corresponding number for workers above 
ground in the coal mining industry of 
the state were 6437 and 6274. 


MINING RATES AND CONSUMPTION OF 
POWDER 


The average rate for hand-pick min- 
ing in the shipping mines per gross ton 
was $0.627, an increase over the year 
before of three cents. Machine mining 
also cost 3.2 cents more, the price so 
advanced averaging $0.494 per gross ton. 

The number of kegs of powder used 
for coal blasting was 1,240,293; in 1910 
1,254,095. Powder was used for other 
purposes to the extent of 3568 kegs last 


year; in the previous years, the use 
reached 3128 kegs. Permissible ex- 
plosives were used to the extent of 243,- 
099 Ib. 


FATALITIES AND INJURIES NOT 
DECREASING 


The Cherry mine disaster was so ab- 
normally severe that it does not seem well 
to include it in making comparisons be- 
tween the two last years. That disaster 
is omitted therefore from the 1910 cal- 
culations. Last year 157 men were ac- 
cidentally killed, 7 men more than in the 
previous year. Of these 149 men were 
killed inside and 8 outside the mines. 
The deaths made 87 wives, widows, and 
left 245 children, fatherless. Injuries 
entailing the loss of a month or more 
totalled 709. In the previous year such 
accidents were more numerous, 742 men 
being so incapacitated. There were 319,- 
523 tons mined for every life lost. In 
1910 the record was a trifle more favor- 
able, 324,786 tons. The number of em- 
ployees per life lost was 493, whereas 
in 1910 the number was 498, so that if 
it had not been for the Cherry mine 
disaster, 1910 would have had a little 
better record than the past year. 

For convenience in figuring, it may 


.be well to add that deaths per thousand 


men employed ran 2.03 in 1911, and 
2.01 in 1910, with the reservation re- 
ferred to. In 1911, 70,754 tons were 
mined for every man severely injured 
and in 1910 only 65,657 were produced 
at the same loss and suffering. Out of 
every 109 men ‘last year one man was 
injured. In 1910 that proportion was 
only 101 to 1. The number killed. for 
each million tons produced was 3.1 in 
both the years considered. The number 
injured for every thousand men em- 
ployed was 9.9 in 1910.and 9.2 in 1911. 
It will be observed that the figures for 
tonnage, activity and injuries, fatal and 
otherwise, are not materially changed. 
The compensation to labor has increased 
5 per cent. for hand-pick work and about 
6 per cent. for machine work. 

The increase in tHe price of coal is 
probably due to the conditions obtaining 
after the strike and that price may de- 
cline in the following fiscal year. It will 
be seen that the operator made an in- 
creased gain of about 5c. on an increased 
product of 2.97 per cent.; not such a bad 
record for the year 1911, which has not 
appeared bright in other states. More- 
over, improved haulage methods and in- 
creased machine mining should have 
added largely to that profit. 
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Indiana Coal Industry in 1911 


By Frank I. Pearce* 








Beginning with January, and slightly 
before, the demand for coal became less 
brisk and many of the mines that had 
been operating nearly full time, previous 
to and for a considerable time after the 
settlement of the strike in Illinois, were 
unable to work more than half time dur- 
ing January, February and March. 

With the approach of milder weather, 
market demands grew weaker, compe- 
tition stronger and selling prices took a 
drop. As a result of this condition many 
mines that had been working about half 
time were unable to operate more than 
one or two days a week and a number 
were closed down indefinitely, or to make 
repairs. 

This condition continued through April, 
May, June, July, August and the first 
half of September resulting in consider- 
able suffering among hundreds of idle 


employees depending upon the mines for 
their livelihood, and in many instances a 
considerable outlay of money to the com- 
panies to keep their mines in repair. 
Even where this was done property in 
many instances suffered a certain de- 
preciation in value, that is, a fixed loss. 


DEMAND FOR COAL IMPROVED 


The latter part of September the de- 
mand for coal began to improve some- 
what and from this period until Dec. 15 
the mines averaged about half time, and 
a number that were closed down earlier 
in the year resumed operations. Market 
conditions grew a little stronger and sell- 
ing prices advanced. 

The coal production of any state is 
governed by the demand, number of days 





*Deputy Inspector of Mines, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


worked and number of persons employed. 
The demand for coal has been poor for 
the year 1911 as compared with 1910 re- 
sulting in a greater loss of time, a larger 
number of employees being idle, and the 
production proportionately reduced. 


PRODUCTION 


The condition of the coal trade being 
somewhat similar to that of the year 
1909 the production will ‘be about the 
same, or possibly 14 million short tons, 
slightly in excess of what it was that 
year. However, this is only an estimate 
as the state’s production has not yet been 
compiled for the year. 

There were a number of strikes during 
the year but most of these occurred at a 
time when the demand for coal was such 
as to not seriously affect the state’s out- 
put. 








Coal Industry in lowa 


"BiyeTe. E. Stamm * 








In reviewing the coal industry of this 
state for the year just drawing to a close 
I am pleased to note that the conditions 
for the most part have been good and 
that the tonnage has reached the highest 
mark in production since coal mining first 
began in this state during 1840. In re- 


cent years the annual coal production of. 


Iowa has increased steadily, except in the 
years 1908 and 1910, when a slight fall- 
ing off in the production was feted, 
caused possibly by a suspension of the 
mines for a period of thirty days during 
each of those years, pending an agree- 
ment between the miners and operators 
relative to a wage agreement. 


LARGEST TONNAGE EVER PRODUCED 


Under the laws of the state of Iowa,. 


statistics relating to the production of coal 
in the state are gathered for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. These statistics 
gathered for the last fiscal year show a 
production of coal amounting to 7,574,919 
tons. This is the largest tonnage ever 
produced in this state, and while these are 
figures for the fiscal year, it would be 
safe to say that they will approximate 
those for the calendar year. In the pro- 
duction of the tonnage noted above, 16,- 
571 persons, both miners and others, were 
employed in and around the mines, and 
the work of mining was fairly good dur- 
ing most of the year. The coal industry 
of Iowa, while not of such magnitude as 
in a number of states, still has much 


to do with the general prosperity of the 
state. 

Coal was first discovered and mined in 
Iowa in 1840, and at that time was mined 
in but one other state west of the Miss- 
issippi river. Only 400 tons were pro- 
duced in 1840, while in 1857 the produc- 
tion had reached 1,231,547 tons. In 1882 
it had reached 3,920,000 tons, while for 
the year 1899 more than 5,000,000 tons 
of coal were mined. Since then the out- 
put has steadily increased. As _ stated 
above, the tonnage for the fiscal year of 
1911 was 7,574,919 tons. 


COAL MINED IN 22 COUNTIES 


Coal is mined in 22 counties in Iowa. 
The product is bituminous and of good 
quality. Some coal is shipped from this 
state into Nebraska, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, but most of the coal produced 
is consumed within the borders of the 
state. Its manufacturing industries pro- 
vide a market for most of the coal pro- 
duced in Iowa, and on account of the ab- 
sence of friction between the miners and 
operators of the state the coal industry 
has made a steady growth. Owing to the 
mild weather which has prevailed in 
Iowa from September onward, the coal 
production has not been quite so good as 
is usually the case at this time of year, 
but with the coming of cold weather we 
look for a steady demand for coal; one 





*Secy. to Mine Inspectors, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


that will keep the mines of the state 
running on a fairly steady basis. 

Owing to the extension of the Rock 
Island System from Des Moines south, a 
new coal field will be developed in Ma- 
rion County during the coming year. Al- 
ready the Rock Island company is starting 
the development of a new mine near Dal- 
las, Marion County, and this mine will be 
equipped for a daily capacity of two 
thousand tons or more. . Other mines will 
be developed in this section, so the out- 
look for the year 1912 seems at this writ- 
ing to be bright for an increased coal. 
production. However, the coming April 
marks the time for a new agreement be- 
tween the operators and miners of the 
state and, judging from past years, there 
is likely to be a suspension of mining 
for thirty days or more at that time. This 
will affect the output for the coming year 
to some extent. 


BuT Few LABOR TROUBLES 


There have been but few labor troubles 
affecting the production of coal in Iowa 
during the past year. A few local strikes 
have occurred, caused by a difference of 
opinion as to the terms of agreement be- 
tween the operators and miners. For the 
most part these disagreements or strikes 
were of short duration, and did not affect 
the coal output to any great extent. Judg- 
ing from past years, it would seem at 
this time that there will be an increase 
in the coal production of this state in 
1912. 
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Coal Production of Kansas 1911 


By LEON BEsson* 


The coal production for the year 1911 
will be approximately six million tons. 
It will be greater for the year 1911, than 
it was for the previous year, owing to the 
fact that in the year 1910 there was a 
long suspension of work, extending from 
April 1 to Sept. 22. On the other hand 
there have been few local labor troubles 
in the present year, and these not of any 
importance. An average of about 11,- 
500 men were employed in the mines 
of the state. There have been a few 
mine explosions this year, causing the 
death of five shot-firers and two rescuers. 
I am of the opinion that the coal pro- 
duction will be steadily on the increase, 
for there is a tendency to go back to coal, 
as natural gas seems to be approaching 
exhaustion. 


Maryland Coal Statistics 
for 1911 


By J. H. DoNAHUEF 

From all the available data at hand, 
it appears that the coal production of 
Maryland for the year just closed will 
show an appreciable falling off. The 
production for 1911: as estimated, will be 
4,500,000 short tons, as compared with 
nearly 5,000,000 tons in 1910 and 4,524,- 
112 tons for 1909. 





*State mine inspector, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Chief Mine Inspector, Frostburg, Md. 
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Maryland was particularly fortunate 
during the past year with respect to labor 
troubles, having experienced no incon- 
venience from this source whatever. It 
is estimated that the average days worked 
will be about. 240, and the number of 
fatal accidents during the year will not 
total more than 15. The non-fatal acci- 
dents have not yet been reported. 





North Dakota Lignite in 


1911 
By J. A. BLiss* 


During the year 1911 there were nine- 
ty-eight coal mines in operation in North 
Dakota, producing about 395,000 tons 
of lignite. Over a thousand men were 
employed during the busy season which 
begins in October and closes in January. 
During the summer months the demand 
for lignite falls off, and as a result part 
of the mines are closed down. North 
Dakota mines are entirely free from ex- 
plosive gases, and the list of fatalities 
and injuries has been low during the 
past year. 

The demand for lignite is gradually in- 
creasing and several new mines have 
been opened up, while some of the larger 
operating mines have added to their 
equipment. Although the estimated 
amount of lignite within the state exceeds 
that of any other state in the Union, the 
demand for it is largely of a local nature, 


*Asst. Mine Inspector, Bismarck, N. D. 
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and because of its abundance the selling 
price is so low that the margin of profit 
is small. 

The question of timbering the mines is 
a serious one, as dependence has to be 
placed on timber shipped in from Minne- 
sota, largely, though some is obtained 
from the Western states. 

The state legislature has wisely seen fit 
to lend active support to the furthering of 
its lignite industry, and all public insti- 
tutions are required to use coal mined 
within the state. An appropriation has 
been set aside for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining an experiment 
station. This has been located at Heb- 
ron, where a mine has been purchased 
by the state and an excellently equipped 
building erected. This station is under 
the direction of the State School of Mines 
at Grand Forks, and its efforts are largely 
directed toward perfecting the briquet- 
ting process and of making commercial 
use of the volatile gases which run high 
in all lignite. 

The successful development of a pro- 
cess of briquetting on a commercial basis 
and of making use of the volatile gases 
for illumination, heat and power would 
create at once a demand for lignite and 
open a large field for investment. 

The recent advent of several new 
branches of railroad in the western part 
of the state has made accessible a new 
portion of the coal fields, and a greater 
gain in production is anticipated for the 
ensuing year than heretofore. 








Montana Coal Industry in 1911 


Montana is the third largest state in 
the Union and contains more square 
miles area, than New York, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware and Vermont. combined. It is 
underlain with coal, ranging in quality 
‘from lignite to sub-bituminous, semi- 
anthracite and anthracite; the latter has 
not been found in workable quantities. 


PRODUCTION FOR 1911 

Legislative action, in creating the 
county of Musselshell out of portions of 
Fergus, Meagher and Yellowstone Coun- 
ties, has not decreased the production of 
coal, but Fergus and Yellowstone are, for 
a time, reduced from large producers by 
the change of county lines. 

The following is the production by 
counties in short tons for year ending 
Qct. 31, 1911: 


PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 


‘ Tons 

CAR DOD 3's seid ea A tance chs ciated 1,226,783 
CASA. die “ca Mrok \etene eiie eee cure 948,823 
Mussellishedl Sou. yanecciee siete ssuent 643,648 
ag 6 a ER ry oh ag SS re Wah ae BRN 34,760 
CHOCEAU, aie cetera santa ca sletenens host ete 14,127 
Galigtinve aaah wore aeore were 10,801 
MOr sus Ks aie joys, nai emotes Raav acre 6,670 
CUSUCT \ de vcnesa costets, Pitan mks ie cee Gas pate 5,044 
Valley est fon came semen ks 2,741 


AR ay 2h I Oy Pewee ts oe Pajidieane isiteuanskereee 2,913,397 


By J. B. McDermott* 


The capacity of Mon- 
tana’s mines has been ma- 
terially increased during | 
the year now closed. The 
first coal dust explosion in 
the history of the state oc- 
curred and important laws, 


governing the operation of 


mines, were enacted. 


*State Coal Mine Inspector, Helena, Mont. 


The new county of Musselshell, in- 
cludes the rapidly growing camps, Round- 
up and Klein. This county is now the 
third largest producer in Montana. 

There has been an apparent dullness 
in the Montana coal trade during the 
year just closed due to a heavy increase 
of. capacity and consequent overproduc- 
tion. At Stockett, in Cascade County, the 
Great Northern Ry. Co., coal department, 
have installed independent haulage en- 





_gines for each of their new Nos. 5 and 


6 mines. The Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
at Red Lodge, in Carbon County, have, 
under their new management, increased 
their output from 1500 tons per day to 
5000 and have even reached as high as 
6000 tons. In Musselshell County, the 
Republic Coal Co. have increased the 
capacity of their No. 2 mine at Klein 


‘from 1500 tons, the record last year, to 


2000, now their average daily run; this 
mine is now sufficiently developed to pro- 
duce 3000 tons in 8 hours. In this same 
county, at Mine A, of the Roundup Coal 
Mining Company (subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ry. Ce., 
at Roundup, the production is now 1500 
tons per day. Mine B of the Davis Coal 
Co. is producing from 500 to 700 tons 
per day. Mines in the Bearcreek dis- 
trict are also doing considerable develop- 
ment in anticipation of a heavy future 
output. 


Dust ExPLOSION 


The first dust explosion in the history 
of the Montana coal industry occurred on 
Apr. 15, 1911, at the No. 2 mine of the 
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Republic Coal Co., Klein, Musselshell 
County. 

The coal seam here is between 5 ft. 9 
in. and 6 ft. thick, has a hard sandrock 
roof, and the coal is friable and frozen to 
both the roof and bottom. An average 
analysis of the coal is: Moisture 12.7 per 
cent.; volatile combustible, 28.7 per 
cent.; fixed carbon, 50.9 per cent. and 
ash, 7.7 per cent. 

Mining is paid for on the mine-run 
basis and. is mined by shooting off the 
solid, tamping being done with fine coal 
and slack. The mine generally is wet, 
although dry in places, and fuses are 
used in both wet and dry holes. Shoot- 
ing is restricted generally, although not 
entirely, to the periods between shifts. 

The trouble occurred in a series of five 
rooms, in three of which there had been 
no crosscuts driven. From the testi- 
mony offered, there appears to have been 
about 50 in. of black powder fired at 
practically the same time in these five 
rooms. In the No. 3 room one shot had 
been laid parallel to the face of the room 
and pointed toward the left-hand rib, and 
another on the right-hand rib, parallel 
with the room pillar, and directly op- 
posite the mouth of the other hole. It 
appeared that both holes were over- 
charged and the result was that windy 
_Shots occurred. 

After the explosion No. 3 room was 
the only one which could not be entered 
until some provision was made for re- 
moving the smoke and gases. The flame 
burned the sight-strings in front of all 
five rooms, and also scorched beattice 
cloth on the entry further out, travel- 
ing against the intake air current some 
_500 ft. Fortunately, the brattice between 
the intake and the return (a board-stop- 
ping) gave way which short-circuited the 
flame into the return airway where con- 
ditions for propagation were less favor- 
able. 

No one was seriously hurt, although 
some where scorched slightly. The prop- 
erty damage was practically nothing, al- 
though this cannot be credited to good 
judgment or management. At present all 
the miners use their own discretion as 
to the placing of their holes, the number, 
and the amount of powder to use. Will 
we, like many other mining states, re- 
quire the usual disaster and consequent 
loss of life, to force us into the adoption 
of safe laws for the blasting of coal? 

Labor troubles in Canada proved of 
considerable help to Montana operators 
during their usually dull season in the 
spring and summer. Some coal was also 
shipped into Canada later in the season. 


ACCIDENTS IN 1911 


During the year just closed there have 
been 13 fatal and 50 non-fatal accidents 
in the Montana coal mines, as follows: 
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TABLE OF MINE ACCIDENTS 


Causes of accidents Killed Injured Total 
Pelling voor s. Pawar wek cates « 6 spew arene 
PRLUGS COBLI eR wid, sks > Shoes Lee 
DLOVIN SG CATN ons chee is ees Os AO Wat 
Powder burned and blasted 0... 5... 5; 
All other causes ......... Pr ae Pre aN Re 


OCCUPATIONS OF VICTIMS 


Occupation Killed Injured Total 
Pick. niinetavaec.earscsucte? » 3 Las 0 kws «tO § 
IOPEVGT 5 Pars Wile oer > ERR Lich eerie ck O 
Allsiotherawigs ss asc estan. » Os wisdtlsts se 


During 1911 the Montana State Legis- 
lature enacted a law providing a fund 
for the relief of miners injured in coal- 
mine accidents. The law required all 
operators to contribute one cent per ton 
of gross tonnage mined toward the sup- 
port of this fund. Due to the fact that 
the miner, besides deriving the benefits 
from this fund, ‘also retained privilege 
of bringing action at law for additional 


damages the act was declared uncon-’ 


Stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

The growing sentiment in favor of 
some form of compensation for the de- 
pendents of those injured or killed in 
mine accidents, has made desirable the 
enactment of some such law, and it is 
with regret that we record its failure. 
From the inquiries received, applications 
for copies and comments made upon this 
law, together with words of commenda- 
tion spoken at different institute meetings 
I have attended in Scranton, Chicago and 
Charleston, W. Va., I feel that this law 
would have come nearer filling the bill 
than any previous efforts along this line. 

In common with all new departures, 
the law met with opposition from both 
operators and miners, which was, I think, 
due to a misunderstanding of its pur- 
poses. The funds were to be handled by 
the State Auditor, who, on proof of death 
or total disability, was required to make 
payment of $3,000; loss of eye, arm, leg, 
etc., was compensated for propor- 
tionately. 


EXAMINATION OF MINE OFFICIALS 


Since the law requiring the examina- 
tion of mine foremen and firebosses be- 
came effective (in the year of 1909) 
there has been issued 62 certificates. 
Twenty-six of these were issued without 
examination to parties presenting like cer- 
tificates issued by competent authorities 
in other states. Forty-five were given 
service certificates without examination 
for having served continuously’ in the 
capacity as foreman for one year prior to 
the enactment of the law. 

Prior to the meeting of the twelfth 
session (1911) of the Montana State 
Legislature, the operators and miners, at 
a joint meeting, agreed upon what laws 
they wished enacted. They were passed 
as presented and have now become a part 
of our statutes. 

It is interesting to note that fully 20 
per cent. of the coal produced in Mon- 
tana during 1910 was mined on a royalty 
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basis. The prices varied from 5 to 25c. 
per ton. In some of the Western States, 


as for instance Colorado, large revenues 
are obtained from this source. During 
the last two years Colorado has derived 
$50,000 annually from approximately 
18,000 acres, 





Review of Coal Trade in 
Ohio 


The coal trade in Ohio during 1911 
was not as active in many ways as that 
of the previous year which was the best 
in the history of the Buckeye State. 
Advance reports from the several mining 
districts indicate that there will be a de- 
crease of from three and a half to four 
million tons in the year’s production as 
compared to that of 1910. In some of the 
districts the loss was only slight and may 
even be turned to an increase but other 
districts have to report a suspension of 
from four to six months. 

While there was a decrease in the ton- 
nage mined, the most: important feature 
of the coal trade was the unsatisfactory 
and unremunerative prices which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of the past 
twelve months. Prices as a whole were 
unsatisfactory and did not respond to the 
influence of weather as much as _ in 
former years. The large tonnage of 34,- 
424,951 in 1910 was partially caused by 
the long lay-off in Illinois and the in- 
creased demand for lake tonnage. »Tak- 
ing it all in all the tonnage of about 31,- 
000,000 in 1911 was not a bad output 
and if it had not been for the low prices 
that prevailed would have been fairly 
profitable to the operators. 


DoMES‘TIC GRADES 


During the year, prices did not advance 
above the $1.50 mark for domestic grades 
excepting in rare instances. Of course, 
the prices in the Pomeroy Bend district 
were higher because of the differential 
in freight rates but in that district $1.75 
@1.85 was the highest point reached. 
Generally speaking the circular figure re- 
mained at about $1.50 during the entire 
time but this was not well maintained 
during the late winter and early spring 
months. The year opened with prices 
rather firm( somewhere about the $1.50 
mark) but they remained at that point 
only a short time. 

Under the influences of warm weather 
and poor steam trade, prices slumped soon 
after the first of the year and it was not 
until the middle of July that they were 
again pretty well maintained at the cir- 
cular quotations. The stocking period 
produced considerable business for a 
short time and then followed another pe- 
riod of inaction during the fall months 
although prices did not slump to any 
great extent. 

During the winter period weather con- 
ditions were not at all satisfactorv. Up 
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until Christmas there was no _ cold 
weather to cause a flurry in the trade with 
the possible exception of one week. It 
has been a sort of a hit and miss proposi- 
tioh during the greater part of the year 
and will continue to be so unless con- 
ditions change to a radical degree. The 
Chicago market has not been such as to 
absorb any great amount of coal and 
this has had the effect of causing con- 
gestion in the domestic trade. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


Retail business has not been as active 
as formerly. Dealers stocked up con- 
siderably early in the fall and the first 
run of orders was fairly satisfactory. 
Second purchases were not as numer- 
ous as usual and this caused the dealers 
to cancel their orders with the oper- 
ators and jobbers. Good roads in the 
country districts of the state have had 
the effect of steadying the retail trade 
because farmers are enabled to haul 
coal at almost any time during the winter 
and consequently need not buy in large 
quantities in the fall. 


-Neither have prices for railroad 
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The steam trade has been rather quiet. 
Requisitions on the part of manufactur- 
ing establishments were not as large as 
usual. and business conditions in man- 
ufacturing circles have not been the best. 
There was a falling off in fuel require- 
ments for iron and steel plants and also 
in fact in many other lines. However, 
prices on steam business have probably 
been more satisfactory than in any other 
branch of the trade and renewals of con- 
tracts have been made at about the same 
figures that have prevailed for some time. 

In the department of railroad fuel the 
worst situation is seen. Railroad con- 
sumption fell off hundreds of thousands 
of tons from previous years. One large 
producing company reported a drop of 
over 400,000 tons in railroad fuel alone. 
fuel 
been satisfactory, as one large contract 
was taken at 85 cents, an extremely low 
figure. 


LAKE TRADE 


_ The lake trade was fairly active al- 
though a number of things interferred 
with an increased activity in that direc- 
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tion. The slack ore movement caused a 
falling off in lake shipments. early in the 
season, which had opened auspiciously. 
This feature had the effect of making 
the boat supply rather short and later 
a freeze-up in the early fall caused 
many boats to put in for the winter 
sooner than usual. But on the whole the 
tonnage was rather satisfactory even if 
the prices were not the best. Congestion 
on the docks of the upper lake ports also 
interfered with a free lake movement. 

In the fine-coal market peculiar con- 
ditions prevailed. The removal of de- 
murrage charges on track storage cars 
permitted Ohio operators to hold up the 
prices to a considerable extent. The low- 
est price of the year was probably 30c. 
and the average was above that figure. 
The active lake season caused a large 
production of the small sizes. 

The outlook for 1912 is not particu- 
larly promising. The one great un- 
certainty is the renewal of the wage 
scale which expires April 1, 1912. Bus- 
iness conditions generally are not bright. 
and the tonnage will probably remain 
comparatively small. 








The Ohio CoalIndustry tor oi 


According to advance reports from the 
various coal-mining districts of Ohio for 
the year just ended, the production in 
this State will be materially reduced as 
compared with that for the year 1910, 
which reached a total.of 34,424,951 tons, 
the greatest amount ever recorded in the 
history of the state mining department. 

While there are no official figures at 
hand on which to base a correct estimate, 
it is believed the year’s tonnage will 
show a decrease of from 3% to 4 million 
tons. Although the loss may not be so 
great as at present indicated, it is true 
that in many districts work was unusually 
light during the year, while in others 
there was a suspension amounting to 
from 5% to 6 months. Several causes 
led to the large tonnage in 1910 that will 
not obtain for this year, notably the long 
strike in the state of Illinois and the sus- 
pensions in other districts; also, the in- 
creased demand for lake shipments. 


DISTRICT OUTPUT 


The tonnage of the Hocking Valley dis- 
trict as a whole, will fall off about 15 per 
cent. as compared with 1910, and that of 
eastern Ohio will probably show a loss 
of 10 per cent., or a total decrease of 
about 1,000,000 tons. The loss in Jack- 
son County will be about 40 per cent.; in 
Meigs. County, the same; in Mahoning 
County, 10 per cent.; Columbiana County, 
20 per cent.; and in Tuscarawas County 
the decrease in tonnage will amount to 
about 200,000 tons, this being due to the 
enforced idleness of from 5% to 6 
months on account of the 1910-1911 
strike. 


By George Harrison* 


The year’s production 
will fall several million 
tons short of that for 1910. 
A substantial decrease is 
reported in the number of 
fatal accidents. The new 


state mining laws are in 


successful and satisfactory 


operation. 


*Chief mine inspector, Columbus, Ohio. 
LABOR AND WORKING TIME 


No shortage of labor has been noted 
during the year; in fact, it will probably 
develop that the number of men em- 
ployed was smaller than during the year 
1910. While the decrease in the number 
of employees may not be particularly 
evident, the average working time per 
man will be seen to have been perceptibly 
reduced, with a consequent loss in earn- 
ings. The larger coal-producing counties 
will show no appreciable loss in the time 
worked, although the splendid record for 
the year 1910 will by no means be 
equaled. Other counties will show the 
working time as being about two-thirds 
and in some cases only one-half of that 
for the previous year, while in the dis- 
tricts. of smallest production, the work- 
ing time will scarcely reach half of that 
for 1910. 





Prices for Ohio coal during the year 
were not:particularly high and were sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuation. A short- 
age of cars was reported on the Toledo 
& Ohio Central Ry. in the Hocking Val- 
ley. This is, however, usually the case 
during the latter months of the year when 
there is an increased demand for fuel. 
The lake trade for the year, it is be- 
lieved, will not compare favorably with 
that for 1910, when the greatest tonnage 


_ ever shipped to the Lakes was recorded. 


ACCIDENTS 


The number of fatal accidents in Ohio 
will show a great decrease as compared 
with the preceding year. In 1910, 161 
accidents were recorded, while up un- 
til Dec. 15, only 107 accidents have been 
reported for this year. Of this number 
81 were due to falls of roofs; 10 to falls 
of coal; 7 to mine cars; and 3 to elec- 
tricity. Particularly gratifying is the not- 
able decrease in the number of persons 
killed by mine cars, from 19 in 1910 to 
7 in. 1911; also the decrease from 97 to 
81 in the number killed by falls of roofs, 
and from 7 to 3 in the number killed by 
electric shock. So far no fatal accidents 
have been reported from the use of min- 
ing machines since the new law has re- 
quired that the machines shall be proper- 
ly shielded and has imposed a fine as 
penalty for removing such shields. 

Belmont County reported. the greatest 
number of fatal accidents, 36 in all, of 
which 32 were due to falls of roof; Jef- 
ferson County reported 21, of which 16 
were due to the same cause. In these 
two counties the No. 8 seam of coal is 
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worked. This seam has a dangerous top, 
and in many instances the miners become 
careless and neglect to take it down; the 
result is seen in the large number of 
deaths from this cause. Guernsey County 
reported 16 killed, 10 deaths being due to 
falls of roofs. Three other counties each 
reported only two fatal accidents. Seven 
counties had but one fatality apiece, and 
thirteen counties reported no accidents at 
all which resulted fatally. 


VIOLATIONS OF MINING LAws 


The number of violations of the mining 
laws shows a decrease from 52 cases in 
1910 to 37 in 1911. This latter number 
includes two prosecutions which were not 
reported to the state mine inspector’s office 
last year until after the year’s record had 
been closed; it also covers one case car- 
ried to a higher court and disposed of 
during the year. So far as it is possible 
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to learn, all the prosecutions instituted 
both by the state mining department and 
employers of labor, have resulted in con- 
victions. These results seem particularly 
favorable in view of the fact that the new 
code did not go into effect until June, 
1910, and it required some considerable 
time for all persons connected with the 
mining industry to familiarize themselves 
with its provisions and the penalties for 
non-compliance. On the whole, operators 
and miners alike show a commendable 
disposition to respect the laws. 


PROSECUTIONS WERE UNDERTAKEN 


The fines for violations of the state 
mining law amounted to $400 and prose- 
cutions were undertaken for the follow- 
ing causes: Burning impure oil, 10; em- 
ployment of a minor, 1; violation of the 
breakthrough law, 5; not properly shield- 
ing a mining machine, 2; crossing a 
danger signal placed by a fireboss, 2; 
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entering a mine before it was examined 
by a fireboss, 2; entering a mine gen- 
erating firedamp, with an open light be- 
fore mine was examined by a fireboss, 1; 
failure to supply sufficient ventilation, 1; 
failure to provide safety catches on a 
mine cage, 1; using acetylene lamps, 2; 
failure to supply proper timber to min- 
ers, 2; riding on haulage trips, 6; and 
selling inferior oil, 1. 


OUTLOOK FOR YEAR 1912 NoT PROMISING 


The outlook for the year 1912 is not 
considered to be particularly promising, 
and it is not expected that any material 
improvement of conditions will be shown 
over the present year. One reason for 
this is the expiring wage contract, which 
will have to be considered and renewed. 
Nevertheless there seems to be no rea- 
son why 1912 should not be a reasonably 
prosperous year for both employer and 
employee. 





The Coal Industry of Oklahoma, 1911 


Oklahoma’s coal deposits are exten- 
sive, but the state has labored for many 
years under serious difficulties in connec- 
tion with the production of her natural 
resources. The coal-mining industry has 
been retarded for a number of reasons, 
and the first among these is the fact that 
practically all the mines of the state are 
worked under lease from the Federal 
Government. For several years past the 
Interior department has refused to lease 
any coal land in the belt segregated. by 
the U. S. Government, and consequently 
there have been no new developments in 
the Oklahoma field, except such as have 
taken place on an extremely small scale, 
where coal has been discovered on the 
lands allotted to the Indians. These lands 
have, in some cases, been leased by in- 


dividuals or small companies, and, in the | 


aggregate, have added materially to the 
total output. 


Mininc Cost AND COMPETITION 


The coal in Oklahoma outcrops on the 
prairies with a pitch of from 5 to 45 
deg. The seams are usually worked by 
slopes in the vein and where development 
was started a number of years ago _ these 
slopes have, in many instances, now 
reached such a depth that mining has be- 
come much more expensive than it was 
when carried on closer to the surface. 
Along with this condition, coal produc- 
tion lias been retarded by the competition 
of cheaper fuels, such as oil and natural 
gas, of which there seem to be inexhaust- 
ible supplies in this state. The only 
system by which Oklahoma coal can be 
put on the market at a price to meet the 
competition from adjoining coal fields 
and other fuel supplies, involves sinking 
shafts to reach the vein which is being 
worked at present. These shafts would, 


By Ed. Boyle* 


Suspension of work, 
competition and other in- 
fluences have combined to 
restrict the year’s produc- 
tion in Oklahoma to less 


than half what it normally 
should be in view of exist- 


ing developments. The 
coke industry is at a stand- 
still. Accidents are ¢rati- 
fyingly few. 


*Chief mine inspector, State of Okla- 


homa, McAlester, Okla. 

in many instances, have to run down to 
a depth of 500 or 600 ft., and, under 
present conditions, the coal operators do 
not feel disposed to undertake any meas- 
ures which will require so large an out- 
lay of money or capital as would thus 
be involved. 


CoKe INDUSTRY 


There are a number of seams of coal 
in Oklahoma, varying in thickness from 
24 to 72 in., which are of exceedingly 
good quality. Some of this coal makes 
an excellent grade of coke and a large 
number of ovens have been built in this 
field. At one time large quantities of 
coke were supplied to the smelters of 
Mexico, but this trade has been lost on 
account of the prohibitive duty, since im- 
posed by the Mexican government. It 
has been found unprofitable here to at- 
tempt to manufacture coke in competi- 
tion with the Colorado field for furnish- 
ing this grade of fuel to smelters 
throughout the West, and, therefore, the 





coke ovens of Oklahoma now stand idle 
almost without exception. 

The total coal production of Oklahoma 
for the year 1911 will reach approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 tons, which is an ex- 
tremely small output for this field. If 
there was a market for the coal, the pres- 
ent openings and development should be 
producing, with steady work, 6,000,000 
tons per year, but it seems that during 
a suspension of work in 1910, the oper- 
ators lost most of their contracts to com- 
petitive fields and have been unable to 
regain them up to this time. 


WASTEFUL METHODS 


The system of mining in general use 
in Oklahoma is criminally wasteful. 
Leases have usually been secured with 
but one object in view, which is that of 
getting out the cheapest coal and leaving 
the balance to goto waste. It is now time 
that the people should become aroused 
over this unwarranted waste and demand 
mining methods and conditions which will 
conserve the resources of the state. 

Mining conditions in this state differ 
from those found elsewhere, chiefly by 
virtue of the peculiar character of the 
roof. This contains a large proportion 
of limestone, which is easily slacked by 
the air current and requires great care 
and an unusual amount of timber to 
keep it secure. Nearly all the mines of 
this field are generating large quantities 
of gas and have to contend with a par- 
ticularly combustible form of dust, but 
thanks to competent management and 
supervision and a strict enforcement of 
the mining laws, there has been a great 
decrease in the number of fatal accidents, 
which is especially gratifying when com- 
pared with the number reported in other 
fields operating under similar conditions. 
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Bituminous Mines, Pennsylvania, 1911 


There has not been a large amount of 
development in the bituminous regions 
during the past year owing to the small 
profits in recent mining. The great ad- 
vances of the past few years have been 
in the center of the state, where large 
developments have ben made in Indiana 
and Armstrong Counties. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg 
Railway has not been slow to realize that 
the depletion of the resources in Jeffer- 
son and Clearfield Counties must be met, 
and more than met by developments else- 
where, in order to provide traffic for the 
road on which they are continuing to 
make large and expensive improvements. 
These developments, their allied interests 
have sought to make in Indiana, where 
the same beds which they have 
mined in the past, to wit, the Lower and 
Upper Freeports are situated so far be- 
low the water-level, that the area they 
cover is almost co-terminus with the 
boundaries of the County. These coals 
are situated about 75 ft. apart, and are 
therefore both workable, the. extraction of 
the one not interfering with the later ex- 
traction of the other. 

This year large developments have 
been made at the Lucerne plant including 
the placing of steam turbine generators, 
and the erection of a large. steel tipple, 
capable of handling several thousand tons 
a day. The mines are in the Upper Free- 
port, as are those also at Ernest, but at 
both mines it is the intention to sink to 
the lower bed, so that a large tonnage 
will. be available. A branch has been 
built to Jacksonville, and a big mine is 
under development at this point. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY .DEVELOPMENT 


The receivership of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Coal and Coke Co., has pre- 
vented any important developments, and 
the main interest has been centered 
around the abandonment of a_ well- 
equipped shaft at Onondaga near Big 
_ Run. The Allegheny River Mining Co., 
has profited by the extension of the 
Pittsburg Shawmut & Northern R.R. from 
the village of Knoxdale in Jefferson 
County to the Allegheny River. This ex- 
tension has a low gradient for a road 
which crosses several summits and it is 
well fitted for handling a large tonnage. 
The Allegheny River Mining ‘Co., an al- 
lied corporation, has two mines locally 
known as Oakland and Tidal Mines. The 
latter is ready for operation and has been 
renamed Chickasaw. The Oakland opera- 
tion will also soon be shipping coal. 

The extension of the “Shawmut” line 
down to Nicholson Run below Kittan- 
ning, has been largely graded and can 
easily be prepared for traffic. Several 
mines have been opened and much work 


Editorial Correspondence 


The operators of the 
northern part of the bitum- 
inous coal field are being 
driven southward by the 
rapid depletion of lands in 
Mercer, Tioga, Elk, Jeffer- 
son and Clarion counties, 


and have invaded Indiana 
and Armstrong. 


Improved extraction 

-methods are not spreading. 

New mining law subjected 
to much criticism. 





done on Limestone, Brunner and Nichol- 
son Runs. It is understood that what 
little work remains to be done to com- 
plete the extension to Nicholson Run will 
be completed, to the end that a large 
acreage of coal lands lying adjacent tu 
the proposed route, and owned by the 
Allegheny River Mining Company may 
be developed. It is proposed to erect a 
large central power station at Glade 
Run for the use of these mines. A line 
of road has been surveyed toward But- 
ler, and if this line is completed a large 
undeveloped part of Butler County may 
be open for operation. 


ALONG THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 


Travellers passing along the Allegheny 
Valley by the Pennsylvania R.R., for- 
merly the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley 
Ry., have long wondered that the left 
bank of the stream was well developed, 
while the right bank showed few houses 
and no mines. The work of the “Shaw- 
mut” interests give assurance that the 
right bank will now be well occupied and 
even more prosperous than the other, be- 
cause the mines will be in the hands of 
larger and more adequate financial con- 
cerns, having a steady market for their 
coal. 

From Parkers Landing southward, the 
coal measures are continuous, yet°to the 
point (Kiskiminetas), where the West 
Penn R.R. crosses the Allegheny River, 
no shipping mines were formerly to be 
seen, though just over the ridge rear Red 
Bank an exception might be found in the 
mines of the Great Lakes Coal Company 
at Caylor, these mines being tributary to 
the Allegheny and Western R.R., an ex- 
tension of the Pittsburg, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R.R. 


CHANGE OF WORKING SEAM 


The bituminous area under operation 
will soon be measurably constricted un- 


less coal is discovered. in the Kittanning 
measures over a large area where it is 
now believed to be of little value 
But little coal remains in Elk County. 
The two principal holders of coal in that 
county, the Shawmut Mining Company 
and affiliations, and the Northwestern 
Mining & Exchange Company, have both 
made their more recent extensions in oth- 
er counties, owing to the restrictions in 
their home county. Clearfield County 
may hold its own for a while, and per- 
haps even increase, but this increase will 
largely come in the lower measures espe- 
cially in the Lower Kittanning Bed in 
which—and in a lower seam—nearly all 
the operators along the Moshannon and 
its branches are now working. 

The Lower Freeport Bed, the stand-by 
seam of Jefferson County, and an impor- 
tant seam in Elk, Clearfield, Clarion and 
Armstrong is marked by extensive 
“warits,” sometimes reaching a width of 
two miles. These wants which are 
erroneously called faults, and which are 
the channel beds of streams existent in 
the carboniferous period, have reduced 
the available area of Freeport coal con- 
siderably. As the beds lie high on the 
hills, modern erosion has combined with 
ancient to make the area to be mined 
limited. In Elk County, no Freeport coal 
is being mined, and in Clarion County 
but few mines are working it. In Jeffer- 
son County the depletion is very rapid 
and exhaustion is drawing near.. In Arm- 
strong and Butler Counties a _ large 
amount still remains. 

The ratification of the plan by which 
the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke com- 
pany was reorganized promises a new life 
for that company in Cambria and Clear- 
field counties. The slack watering of the 
Allegheny River beyond the mouth of 
the Mahoning, as recommended by Major 
H. C. Newcomer, if completed, will en- 
able coal to be loaded in barges and 
shipped south from many mines, which 
have so far been tributary entirely to 
the Buffalo market. This overstocked 
mart should feel this relief, should the 
much desired plan ever advance beyond 
the Newcomer report. 


METHODS OF COAL EXTRACTION 


Though as far as the United States is 
concerned, careful and conservative meth- 
ods of coal extraction originated in the 
Connellsville region of Pennsylvania, yet 
it cannot be said that Pennsylvania is 
leading other states in this matter. Other 
sections seem prepared to let Connells- 
ville have proud preeminence, and min- 
ing is generally by the primitive ad- 
vancing room-and-pillar methods pro- 
viding a great number of short, unre- 
liable lines of roof fracture. There does 
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not seem any disposition to improve 
methods except in the leaving of larger 
pillars and in more speedy pillaring. In 
the Freeport beds there seems to be no 
great loss apparent from such primitive 
methods, because the roof breaks easily 
and the cover is light. But in the Lower 
Kittanning mines, the roof is quite strong, 
and the cover heavier. The coal and 
development lost in this bed is often 
large, and in Cambria county an attempt 
has been made to avoid this by strength- 
ening the weak spots which, unfortunate- 
ly, may be expected to occur in headings 
on that side where the rooms are turned 
off. This is effected by driving rooms with 
long distances between centers, in fact 
. double the ordinary distance, other rooms 
being started from the cross cuts out 
of these first rooms as soon as a suffi- 
cient pillar, of about 100 feet, has been 
left to support the heading. Thus every 
room approaching the heading serves as 
the roadway of two other rooms, 


First Costs OF COMPLETE PLANTS 


Operators have, for many years, been 
of the opinion that as coal was cheap 
there was but little economy in saving 
steam by any of the approved methods 
recommended where coal costs $5 per 
ton delivered. Till recently all econ- 
omies have been directed solely to saving 
labor by the use of coal-feeding de- 
vices at the furnaces with the commend 
able idea of reducing labor costs ana 
making steam with inferior coal. Some 
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still argue volubly for the belief that 
coal which is a drug on the market, as 
is slack most of the year, should not 
be saved at the expense of any outlay 
on equipment. 

For this cause, uncovered pipe lines, 
leaky furnaces and bad pipe joints re- 
main unregarded at small plants. Even in 
larger plants, noncondensing and recipro- 
cating engines still hold their own. But 
there is gradually working the idea that 
it is cheaper to conserve fuel not for 
its own sake, however cheap it may be, 
but because the conservation saves la- 
bor in firing, makes a better plant, and 
above all one that costs no more. It 
is an undesirable practice: to increase 
boilers and engines in size and number 
of units above the call of prudent neces- 
sity, when with economy in using steam 
by means of superheaters, feed water 
heaters, turbines, condensers, electrical 
high pressure transmission, and careful 
upkeep of details the plant could be 
kept down to normal size. It is being 
realized that a good plant burns less 
and poorer fuel, gives a steadier power 
delivery, saves labor the year around 
and costs at the first outlay but little 
if any more because the price of’ eco- 
nomical devices is offset by the reduc- 
tion in size and in number of the large 
units. These factors, whilst they do not 
make great headway at the older plants 
are receiving more consideration where 
new mines are opened. The older mines 
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must eventually be reequipped and it is 
not infrequent to find the dates of power 
development marked plainly by the new 
mechanical designs in the power house. 


THE New MINE LAW 


The new Pennsylvania Bituminors 
Mine Law was approved June 9 of ths 
year. It has occasioned no little un- 
favorable comment. Before it was fina!- 
ly framed a vigorous protest was made 
to all the new provisions, but at length 
the law was enacted and the whole 
Code fills 136 pages. It is one of the 
most complete mining codes on record. 
Its principal fault is its obscurity. There 
is evidence of the stress of conflict out 
of which it emerged, but it is probable 
that the conflict alone is not responsible 
for its illogical arrangement. Article XI 
is entirely new. It deals with the in- 
stallation of electricity in the mines at 
length, devoting 24 pages to the subject. 
The uncertainty of the meaning of the 
law made some operators make the dec- 
laration that they would remove their fire- 
bosses from the mines. This was per 
haps not stated in real earnestness. But 
the Chief of the Department of Mines 
wrote a strong letter to them urging the 
retention of all the firebosses employed. 
It remains to be seen whether a cod> 
specifying exactly what shall be or shal! 
not be done is as good as one leaving 
larger power of control in the hands o/7 
the inspectors. 


The Pittsburg District in 191] 


Dy Dreiemy.. Luty 





The financial results of the year 1911 
in the Pittsburg district coal trade were 
unsatisfactory. Demand was lighter than 
in the previous year, but with ample car 
supply and increased capacity the pro- 
duction was only a few per cent. less 
than in the previous year, with the re- 
sult that prices suffered throughout the 
year. 


In 1910 the $1.15 price for mine-run 
was maintained practically throughout 
the year, but there was an advance to 
$1.20@1.25 after the wage increase ac- 
corded for the biennial period beginning 
Apr. 1. In 1911, on the other hand, the 
$1.15 price scarcely prevailed at any 
time, and was frequently shaded by as 
much as 10c. per ton on important con- 
tracts, while occasionally odd lots forced 
on the market brought less than a dollar. 
Large operators were slightly helped in 
their year’s average, however, by the ex- 
istence of long-term scale contracts, based 
on the mining rate. These, while on the 
whole calling for low rates gave a fixed 
price equal to that of the last. nine 


months of 1910, and above that of the 
first three months of that year. The 
average realized price on all the coal 
mined in the district probably fell be- 
tween 5c. and 10c. below the average of 
1910, which with a slight decrease in 
the total tonnage made the year an un- 
satisfactory one. 

Definite steps were undertaken in the 
year to improve the position of the Pitts- 
burg district in the lake coal trade, the 
case of the 88c. rate from the Pittsburg 
district to the lakes being brought forci- 
bly to the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The contention 
was based on a comparison of ton-mile 
rates with West Virginia and other dis- 
tricts having much longer hauls but only 
slightly greater total rates to the lakes. 
A reduction to 50c. was asked, and the 
Commission is expected to order some 
redress, though hardly as great as asked. 

Early in June the United States Steel 
Corporation purchased the entire coke 
operations and coking coal holdings of the 


*Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburg, Penn. 


Pittsburg Coal Co., involving about 7000 
acres and 956 ovens, paying a flat price 
of $1450 per acre. Making allowance 
for the value of ovens and other im- 
provements the price was computed at 
about $1,000 per acre for the coal land 
alone. At the same time the steel cor- 
poration purchased the coking coal of 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. paying $850 an acre for 
about 9000 acres of undeveloped land. 
In each case payment was made by bonds 
on the properties, guaranteed by the steel 
corporation. These operations put the 
Pittsburg Coal Co. in position to retire 
some of its debt, at the same time under- 
taking to absorb the outstanding stock of 
the River Coal Co., in which it had 
previously owned only a controlling in- 
terest. The intention is probably to ulti- 
mately absorb the properties and divert 
much if not all of the output to the rail 
instead of the river trade. 

Production of coke in the Connellsville 
and lower Connellsville region ws 
abeut 16,000,000 net tons, a decrease 0° 
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about 15 per cent. from the preceding 
year and of 20 per cent. from the record 
year 1906. This was partly due to de- 
creased consumptive demand, due to les- 
sened output of pig iron, but it was also 
due in part to development of other fields, 
and in part by reason of the adoption of 
byproduct ovens. The Connellsville re- 
gion shows no indication of ever adopt- 
ing byproduct practice, though it has 
rapidly been making improvements 1n re- 
cent years by the adoption of the rectan- 
gular push oven, involving a slight de- 
crease in cost of operation. 

Coke prices in 1911 were altogether 
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unsatisfactory. The market price for 
spot furnace coke occasionally ranged 
above $1.50 at ovens, but as frequently 
below, and an average of monthly quo- 
tations indicates an average for the year 
of $1.50. Contracts made for the year, 
chiefly in December, 1910, were mostly 
at from $1.55 to $1.65, a number of scale 
contracts (coke to be settled monthly at 
a stated fraction of the prevailing price 
of pig iron) being made with minima of 
about $1.60, the minimum prevailing 
throughout the year. Contracts for 
1910 had been made quite largely dur- 
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ing the boom in the closing months of 
1909, and showed a much higher average. 
The monthly prices for Connellsville 
coke during the year just closed were as 
follows: 
PRICES OF CONNELLSVILLE COKE. 


Furnace. Foundsy. 


DAWURLY Go Le wiehs cee eee eS 2.60 $3.05 
Hebruary yr aoe 4). ee ee 2,25 2.75 
IMaTGiEs str are bce ter ae 2.00 2.60 
ADTILAS Sy coke toe eee 1.80 2.40 
MAY oo ecmae acne ere 5 tee Dera) 2.25 
UCI: cro oe eee eee 1.65 2.20 
SUL ce a iis hy ee eee eae Lo65 245 
ANIBUSE Pera ots the en isuesetie eee tees 1.65 2.15 
efeVendernelloyoids nln ae ote alee 1.69 2:15 
Octobers.<c. Sata ae eee PbS 2.10 
November. 4 Saar ee Gee 1.45 2.00 
December, cle: mae 1.50 2.00 








Coal-and WBienite im: lex; 


By William B. Phillips * 








The production of coal in Texas will 
be about the same as last year and 
may be taken at a million tons, an equal 
amount of lignite also being produced. 

The coal producing counties are: 
Erath, Jack, Palo, Pinto, Parker, Wise 
and Young in the North Central coal 
field and Maverick and Webb in the Rio 
Grande coal field. The north central 
coal field is of the Carboniferous and 
the Rio Grande coal field of the Upper 
Cretaceous or Tertiary period. 

Most of the coal mined in Texas is 
for railroad purposes, not much of it 
being sold for domestic use. The total 
coal area is probably about 13,000 sq. 
miles, with an original supply of 8 bil- 
lion tons. As a rule the seams of coal 
are comparatively thin, less than 30 in., 
and the usual ash content is 16 per cent., 
with sulphur 2 per cent. The heating 
power of these coals is, on the average, 
11,000 B.t.u. and the weight per cu.ft. 
87.5 pounds. 

LIGNITE 


The production of lignite will be about 


one million tons, or nearly the same as 
last year. Workable beds of lignite oc- 
cur in 43 counties and the total area 
is about 60,000 sq. miles, or one-half 
of the total known lignite area in the 
United States. The deposits run in thick- 
ness up to more than 15 ft., and every 
variety of lignite is represented. 


PRODUCTION OF GAS FROM LIGNITE 


’ There is now much interest being taken 
in the production of gas from lignite, 
especially for power purposes. There 
are 56 gas producers in Texas and 47 
were in active operation during the year. 
some of them, however, only intermit- 


tently. There are 23 establishments mak- 


ing producer gas from lignite and the 
consumption of lignite for such pur- 
poses is about 80,000 tons a year. 

In this state 11,490 engine horse 
power is derived from lignite gas. Most 
of these installations are of small size, 
as two establishments alone represent 
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7,700 horse-power. Producer gas made 
from lignite is in successful competition 
with natural gas. No briquets are made 
in the state and there seems to be but 
little interest in this matter. Some of 
the Texas lignites make an _ excellent 
briquet without artificial binder. 


A CENTRAL PowER STATION 


Certain interests have considered the 
practicability of making producer gas 
from lignite at some central station, near 
regular supplies of this fuel, and trans- 
forming the power into electric current 
for distribution to cities and towns. In 
this direction there might be opportunity 
for a considerable business, as the price 
of lignite, at the mines, is about SQc. a 
ton. - From a ton of good lignite there 
can be produced from 60,000 to 70.000 
cu.ft. of producer gas, with a heating 
power of from 125 to 150 B.t.u., per cu- 
bic foot. As byproducts, there would be 
tar and ammoniacal liquor, the former 
yielding light oils and paraffin, the latter 
yielding sulphate of ammonia. 








Utah Statistics for 1911 


as By J. E. Pertit* 


The production of coal for this state 
for 1911 is 2,501,472 short tons, a de- 
crease of 24,622 tons when compared 
with production for 1910. The reason for 
decrease is attributed first to the open 
winter of last year and the falling off 
of orders during the first three months 
of the vear. Later during the fall a con- 
tinual shortage of railroad cars has been 
experienced. 

The production of the hydrocarbon 
mines is 37,050 tons, an increase of 9501 
tons over 1910. The production of coke 
was 212,368 tons, an increase of 66,304 





*State coal mine inspector, 501 Dooly 
Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


over 1910, attributed to the fact that the 
Utah Fuel Co. secured some of their old 
contracts from the Amalgamated Copper 
Co. that were rescinded two years ago. 

The amount of explosives used was: 
Black powder, 398,285 lb.; giant powder, 
301,792 lb., which includes Monobel, 
Bental No. 2 and other permissible pow- 
ders, a total of 700,067 Ib., or one pound 
of powder for every 3.57 tons of coal 
mined. This shows a decrease in the 
amount of black powder used during the 
year, and a corresponding increase in 
the permissible powders. 


NEARLY 4000 MEN EMPLOYED 


The total number of men employed in- 
side and outside in both the hydrocarbon 
and coal mines and coking plants was 


3798, an increase of 499 over the preced- 
ing year. The average number of days 
worked at the various mines was 252, 
and the average amount of coal produced 
per man was 712 tons. 

There were 84 accidents in and around 
the coal and hydrocarbon mines, of 
which 16 were fatal, 18 serious and 50 
nonserious. There was one fatal accident 
occurred outside of the mine. Seven wives 
were left widows and 21 children father- 
less. The per cent. of fatal accidents for 
the year 1911, both inside and outside, 
was 4.21 per -1000. 

The amount of coal mined for each life 
lost was 156,342. The causes of the fatal 
accidents were: Falls of rock, 4; falls 
of coal, 8; runaway cars, 2: boiler ex- 
plosion, 1; loaded trip of cars, 1. 
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Virginia Coal Output in- 
creasing 

Coal mining in Virginia has made im- 
portant increases within the past genera- 
tion. Although not a great coal State 
Virginia produced over six and a half 
million tons in 1910. The State is one 
of the earliest producers, the figures of 
the United States Geological Survey 
showing a small output as far back as 
1822. In 1850 the production was 310,- 
000 tons and at that time only two States 
stood above Virginia. While other States 
were forging ahead the increase in Vir- 
ginia was slow until about 1895, when 
1,368,324 tons were produced. In 1900 
the production was 2,393,754 tons; in 
1905 it was 4,275,271 tons; and in 1910 
it was 6,507,997 short tons, the greatest 
in the history of the State. 





Washington State Coal 


Statistics 


The table shown below gives the de- 
tailed statistics of the coal industry in 


Washington for the fiscal year ending: 


June 30, 1911: 
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Coal in West Virginia 


With the close of the present year and 
the coming of a new one the coal men of 
West Virginia find conditions greatly im- 
proved over those of a year ago. In fact, 
it was only at the close of the year that 
conditions changed and brought hope for 
better things. The spurt in prices, of 
course, is the real blessing the holiday 
month brought, and even something a 
little better is predicted for the months of 
January and February. 

For the calendar year the output has 
been above that of any previous year, but 
it is believed that statistics will show that 
the cost of production will be greater 
than previous years, while the price re- 
ceived for coal has been exceedingly low. 
These estimates are based on facts as 
found by some coal men in their own op- 
erations and are believed to hold. gen. 
erally throughout the state. With the 
increase in the price of smokeless and 
the expected increase in other coals, the 
new year presents a cheerful outlook as 
compared with the beginning of the one 
now closing. 
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Imports of Coal in 191] 


The total imports of coal for the first 
ten months of the year just closed 
amounted to 998,795 tons, as compared 
with 1,628,111 tons for the same period 
in 1910. The total estimated imports 
for the current year will be about 1,198,- 
500 tons as compared with 1,991,943 tons 
for 1910. By far the largest percentage 
of this coal comes from Canada, only 
about one-tenth being imported from 
other countries, of which Australia and 
Tasmania are the leaders. The imports 
are confined almost entirely to bitumi- 
nous coal, no anthracite being imported 
in 1910 and only 42 tons during the first 
ten months of 1911. 

Because of labor troubles in the Brit- 
ish Columbia field, the figures for 1911 
are not representative of the normal con- 
dition of this trade. Canada is by far 
the largest exporter into the United 
‘States and the shut-down of the Brit- 
ish Columbia mines during two-thirds of 
the year, has made an appreciable dif- 
ference in these figures. 








COAL STATISTICS FOR THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1911 
Compiled by D. C. Botting, State Inspector of Coal Mines, Seattle, Wash. 














Days Tnside Outside 
; Tons of Coal] Sold to Used for Total Coal Oper- Em- Em- 
Name of Company Name of Mine Town Shipped Employees Power Production | ated ployees ployees 
Kine County 
Carbon voal and Clay Co. onan Boyne 13,058 207 1,416 14,681 128 28 31 
Carbon Coal and Clay Co.|Dal Boyne NG OG 2.2 ae torteieda | late ap ds ok 15,062 150 34 1 
Central Coal Co......... Grandi Ridge Issaquah 17,472 614 1,242 19,328 114 29 19 
Denny Renton C.and C.Co.}] Kummer ~ HCUDTINGT) hae eee Mt Were crea as 59 1,630 1,689 119 2 1 
Denny Renton CG. and C. Co.}Renton RENTON Foy) Roe Blithe | arcerants 12,825 12,825 150 20 2 
Denny Renton GC. and C. Co.|Taylor EGVIOR ees OG ae Hebe arn oe 1,102 41,679 42,781 148 60 8 
Fiset Coal Cou. sve. ewes Fleet Cumberland LU A00MH ine saree ume maweete., fe 1,400 22 3 1 
May Creek Coal Co...... Coalfield 550 252 675 1,477 140 8 7 
Northwestern Imp. Co. . ./Ravensdale Ravensdale 85,670 1,078 5,712 92,460 127% 223 58 
North Coast Colliery Co.. .|Danville LUV CMA ALC PANNE ay) mE TOt ONeN cnr ne NLR gn [heures ogee PAM Soemats inca Sa Maes 14 
Occidental Coking Coal Co.|No. 1 Occidental 5,216 69 235 5,520 60 45 13 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .}Gem Franklin 19,965 319 2,507 22,791 98 70 15 
Pacific Coast Coal Co...../B. Black Diamond 1616. Wigvee wea. fay! 1,667 171 16 6 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .|No. 11 Black Diamond 114 O14 2 lame ee te 10,055 124,069 129 240 91 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .|No. 12 Black Diamond AAD NB eo thar hs 60 502 163 14 13 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .|No. 14 Black Diamond 61,679 1,633 2,992 66,304 135 145 29 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .|New Castle New Castle 111,895 419 5,821 118,135 132 128 83 
Rose Marshall Coal Co... Cumberland 9,638 79 505 10,212 126 32 19 
Superior Coal and Imp. Co. Superior Issaquah 2,443 107 122 2,672 69 13 9 
The Independent C. and C. 
Ee ee ke eS, boa es SLE OSTA og oP OM RAPD leg 3) eter a ie Set aie A a i eS Oe Pay 4) Ny Ime 2 
Seattle Electric Co.......|/Renton Renton 70,218 2,305 5,456 77,979 134 234 51 
Krrrtas County 
Busy Bee Min. and Div. ES Busy Bee Beakman 9,500 304 110 9,914 188 30 13 
Northwest Coal Co.. .| Lakeside SAA WP Wtharsvciersmeee | Maw sans 5s 1,454 61 10 4 
Porthwestern Imp. Co. . .|Cle Elum : Cle Elum 91,471 1,868 5,248 98,587 81 328 39 
Northwestern Imp. Co. ..|No. 2,6 and Dip. Roslyn 114, ‘608 3,902 8,015 126,525 74 429 92 
Northwestern Imp. Co...|No. 3 Roslyn 76,2! 54 234 Teoot 77,819 76 285 13 
Northwestern Imp. Co... . eA 5 Roslyn 71,997 151 1,495 73,643 78 211 20 
Northwestern Imp. Co. No. 7 Cle Elum 79,554 287 1,813 81,654 78 293 15 
Roslyn Cascade Coal Co.. ‘| Patrick McKay Ronald 28,318 138 188 28,644 73 55 31 
Roslyn Fuel Coal Co..... Buckman Slope 1 Roslyn 119,015 520 3,067 122,602 144 181 45 
Roslyn Fuel Goal Co... .. Beekman 2 Beekman 645 oy Po NRA. 6 Ree "742 AEX 2 13 
Lewis County 
East Creek Coal Co...... No. 3 Ladd 30,745 69 904 31,718 129 64 15 
Mendota Coal andCoke Co.|No. 1 Mendota 22,988 79 714 23,781 67 53 1l 
Superior Coal Co........ No. 2 Cheholis 1,181 2,228 336 3,745 138 7 6 
Wilson Coal Co.......... Wilson Kopiah 19,603 104 1,455 21,162 114 70 27 
Carbon Hill Coal Co..... Carbon : Carbonado 161,373 756 10,612 172,741 149 368 216 
Grose COSL iGO... Gio. se - 7-10—-11-12 Spiketon 26,316 161 635 PA a a A 153 143 84 
Northwestern Imp. Co. . .|Melmont Melmont 36,172 379 1,448 37,999 142 76 21 
Pacific Coast Coal Co... .|Burnett Burnett 63,145 615 2,800 66,560 121 204 55 
Tacoma Smelting Co..... Fairfax Fairfax 1,449 156 119 16,178 149 39 33 
Wilkesan Coal and Coke ‘ 
os te ate ay Oe Ie Wilkesan 27,145 162 1,810 46,979 91 130 105 
West Tacoma Coal Mine : ‘ 
Mrs eran atch pak esis’ > Gale Creek Wilkesan 12,797 218 2,072 15,087 131 44 13 
THURSTON COUNTY 
Washington Union Coal 
ay My eae ore we Hannaford Tono 19,761 110 463 20,334 79 38 18 
Wuatcom County 
Whatcom Co. Coal Co....|Blue Canyon Blue Canyon Oath eatin ats. 48 3,393 141 15 4 
2,549,174 20,781 137,666 1,739,927 4,772 4 418 1,366 





Norr—21,688 tons of coke were produced in Pierce county. 
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West Virginia during 1911 


West Virginia has at least made prog- 
ress In three directions during the past 
calendar year—in production, in price of 
coal and in the methods of mining with 
a view to the greater safety of men and 
property and a reduction of costs. In 
other words, the practical side of mining 
has been sought and practiced, where for 
years the mining department of the state 
has struggled in vain to change policies. 


PRODUCTION AND New DEVELOPMENTS 


The new development during the year 
was, briefly, the establishment of 18 new 
coal plants, the construction of 55 new 
power plants, the erection of 25 mine 
fans, 15 tipples and about 25 additional 
openings to old mines. This, however, 
does not mean that the above number of 
mines have been added to the number 
that existed on Jan: 1, 1911. On the 
other hand, a number of mine openings 
have been closed. In fact, a much great- 
er number were closed than were opened, 
so that the number of mines, or openings, 
is much less at the end of the calendar 
year of 4911 than at the beginning. 

The official statistics in the office of 
the Department of Mines show the total 
net ton output for the calendar year of 
1910 was 60,099,239. While it is not 
possible, at this time, to get the exact 
tonnage for the calendar year 1911, the 
department of mines has sufficient infor- 
mation to form the belief that it will 
be at least 60,500,000 net tons, or an in- 
crease over 1910 of something like a half 
million tons, The fiscal year in the mine 
department in this state ends on June 30, 
and therefore to secure the calendar-year 
Statistics it is necessary to go into the 
Statistics of two years, and to the fact 
that the mine year does not end with the 
calendar year is doubtless due the many 
conflicting statements relative to the sta- 
tistics in this state. 


EARLY STATISTICS 


The first statistics on mining in West 
Virginia began with the year 1863, when 
the output was 444,648 net tons. Since that 
time there has been an increase in output 
every year, with the exception of the 
years 1876, 1881, 1895, while the output 
in two years is given as the same—it 
not being possible to secure the exact 
tonnage. The biggest advance, however, 
came in 1910, when the output increased 
from something below 50 million to a 
little over 60 million net tons. 

The output for the first six months in 
1911 was not encouraging, when com- 
pared with the last six months in 1910, 
as a decrease of a little over three million 
tons was found to exist, but the output 
the last six months has been so great 
that the decrease was wiped out and an 
increase shown. 


Special Correspondence 













The production of the 
West Virginia mines for 
1911 will probably exceed 
60 million short tons, the 
largest output the state has 
known. Conditions gener- 
ally have been satisfactory. 


PRICE IMPROVEMENT 


One of the greatest improvements in 
conditions is the increase in price. Al- 
though small, and most of it due to the 
increase during the last month or two, 
it indicates a better outlook for 1912. 
The authority for this statement is the 
present head of the mining department, 
John Laing. Speaking about output and 
price, he said: 


I think the output for 1911 will reach 
54 million gross tons, provided the Christ- 
mas holidays do not make a greater de- 
duction than usual. The price of coal, 
f.o.b. cars at the mines, from such in- 
formation as we are able to gather will 
be 96c. a short ton, on the mine-run 
basis, which is about one cent better 
than for 1910. : 

While the production of coal in this 
state is rapidly increasing the prices at 
the mine stand about the same, which 
shows conclusively that the quality of 
West Virginia coal is superior to that 
of our competing states which are more 
favored in the question of freight rates. 
The difference in freight rates for West 
Virginia coal, you might say, is added 
to the cost of coal to the consumer, or, 
in other words, our competing states 
receive practically the same price that 
West Virginia receives. I believe the 
price of coal to West Virginia operators 
has gone as low as it will ever go and 
I can see no reason why it should not 
gradually increase until it reaches what 
we might call a fair return for our pro- 
duct. The operators of West Virginia 
are not receiving the same interest on 


their investment as the operators of 
other industries on theirs and at the 
same time the coal business is re- 


sponsible for other industries in West 
Virginia. 

The production of coke has decreased 
about 50 per cent. during 1911, and will 
not greatly exceed two million tons. The 
operators find it almost impossible to 
manufacture coke at the present market 
price, especially while the price of West 
Virginia coal is near normal. The ovens 
are gradually being closed all over the 
state. The price of coke this year has 
been about $1.80, net, at the mines, 
against $1.83 in 1910. It is the belief 
of Mr. Laing that if all the ovens in the 
state were closed, the production of coal 
would not show any considerable fall- 
ing off. 


The state has been free of labor 
troubles during the past year. Several of 
the mines had trouble with their men, but 
the difficulties lasted but a few days. In 
fact, these occurred at only four or five 
mines. The statistics show that about 
72,000 men were employed in and around 
the mines, exclusive of superintendents, 
mine foremen, managers, store and office 
forces. 


ACCIDENTS 


Unless there should be additions for 
the closing days of December, of which 
the mine department has received no in- 
formation, the total fatal accidents for 
the year will be 325—a slight decrease 
over 1910. The nonfatal accidents 
totalled 770—also a slight decrease over 
1910. The state had two explosions dur- 
ing the year. At the Ott mine, of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., at Thomas, 20 
lives were lost, due to a gas and dust ex- 
plosion. At the Bottom Coal & Coke 
Co.’s mine, at Vivian, 18 lives were lost, 
caused by men entering an abandoned 
section with open lights. In 1910 there 
was but one, causing the death of three 
men. Speaking of the accidents in mines, 
Chief Inspector Laing said: 

I regret that reports received by this 
department show that 80 per cent. of the 
fatal accidents were caused by careless- 
ness on the part of workmen themselves 
by going in dangerous places after be- 
ing warned not to do so. 

One thing that entered into, and prob- 
ably made possible the increase in output 
in 1911, was the supply of cars. There 
was, in fact, no serious shortage of cars 
at any time during the year—a condition 
that has never before prevailed in West 
Virginia, in the opinion of some of the > 
oldest miners. The railroads have made 
great improvements in equipment and fa- 
cilities for handling coal, and their inter- 
est in trying to handle the output has 
received codperation from the operators, 
and instead of being at “‘outs,” the opera- 
tors and railroads have been working in 
harmony and friction was little known. 

One of the greatest changes in the in- 
dustry has been in requiring every mine 
foreman and fireboss to hold a certificate 
obtained at an examination held under 
the supervision of the chief of the De- 
partment of Mines. These examinations 
have been held during the year, and be- 
ginning with Jan. 1 no mine was per- 
mitted to be operated that did not em- 
ploy a mine foreman and fireboss (if 
one was necessary) that did not hold a 
certificate. The department has also laid 
down other important rules in mining,.all 
leading to the one thing—efficiency of the 
persons holding responsible positions— 
and the operators have agreed to co- 
operate with the department in carrying 
out the instructions. 
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Coal and Coke Exports in 1911 


According to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the coal exports from the United 
States have trebled in value in the last 
dozen years. The total value of the coal 
exported in the year of 1911 is in round 


numbers, 80 million dollars, as compared 


with 65 million for 1910. 


The United States now ranks third 
among the coal exporting countries of the 
world, being exceeded by the United 
Kingdom and Germany, who exported in 
1910, 179 million and 104 million dollars 
worth of coal respectively, while the 
United States exported only 45 million, 
exclusive of bunker coal. However, the 
growth of the United States export trade 
is increasing much more rapidly than that 
of any other country, as may be shown 
by comparing the export figures of 1900 
and 1910. During this period the export 
coal trade of the United States has in- 
creased practically 100 per cent., Ger- 
many 60 per cent., while that of the 
United Kingdom has suffered a slight de- 
crease. 

The principal destination of our ex- 
port coal is to Canada, as shown by the 
figures for the first ten months of 1911, 
during which period our total exports 
of bituminous were valued at $28,732,888, 
of which $21,510,604 was shipped to 
Canada. Because of the strike of about 
eight months duration in the British Co- 
lumbia fields our exports to this trade 
have been abnormal during this period. 
The next four important export markets 
are Cuba, Mexico and Panama, each 
taking between one and two million dol- 
lars worth annually. 

As compared with our other exports, 
coal now ranks seventh in importance, 
being exceeded by cotton, iron and steel, 
meat and dairy products, copper, wood 
manufactures, wheat and flour. 


QUANTITIES OF ExPORTS 


The total exports of anthracite for the 
first ten months of 1911 were 3,016,127 
tons, aS compared with 2,483,413 tons 
for the same period last year, showing 
an increase of approximately one-fifth. 
This trade is almost entirely with Canada, 
only a very small portion going to other 
countries. An approximate estimate of 
the total anthracite exports for the year 
of 1911 places this tonnage at about 
3,620,000 long tons, as compared with 
3,021,627 tons for the year of 1910, 
showing an increase of nearly one-third 
in the export anthracite trade. 


The total exports of bituminous coal 
for the first ten months of the year just 
closed were 11,643,931 tons, as compared 
with 9,105,787 tons for the same period 


Editorial Correspondence 


The export tonnage of 
the United States is in- 
creasing rapidly as com- 
pared with that of other 
countries. During the past 
12 years this trade has treb- 


led in .value and for 1911 
will amount to more than 
80 million dollars. Exports 
are largely to Canada. 
Alaska is buying more coal 
each year. 





in 1910. These figures do not include 
bunker or fuel coal laden on vessels in 
the foreign trade which aggregate 
5,578,497 long tons for this period in 
1911. 


Of the total bituminous exports, 
8,933,044 tons were shipped to Canada, 
and, for the same period last year, this 
amounted to 6,432,632 tons, showing an 
increase of approximately one-third in 


' this trade alone. 


The total export bituminous trade for 
the year of 1911 is estimated at about 14 
million long tons, as compared with 
10,784,239 long tons for 1910. The total 
bunker or fuel coal laden on vessels in 
the foreign trade will be approximately, 
6,700,000 long tons, as compared with 
6,445,593 long tons in 1910. 


Gross ESTIMATES FOR 1911 


The total shipments of both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal, including that 
laden on vessels in the foreign trade 
will, for the year 1911, be approximately, 
24,320,000 long tons, as compared with 
20,251,459 tons for 1910. 

The total exports of coke for the first 
ten months of 1911 were 777,861 tons, 
as compared with 715,196 tons for the 
same period in 1910, showing a material 
increase in this department. The total 
exports of coke for the entire year are 
estimated at 933,400 tons, as compared 
with 879,073 tons for the year of 1910, 
showing a material increase in the coke 
trade for the year just closed. 


While the figures in our export trade 


for the year now closed show heavy in- 
creases all along the line it should be re- 
membered that conditions have not been 
normal during this periad. The British 
Columbia mines during about two-thirds 
of 1911 were practically closed down and 
since Canada is the destination of fully 
three-fourths of our export coal this has 
necessarily caused a heavy increase in 
shipments to that market. 


ExPORTS: TO PANAMA 


As a natural result of the activity at 
the Panama Canal, exports of fuel to 
that trade has shown a steady and heavy 
increase during the last few years. 

In 1908 the total exports to Panama 


amounted to 345,464 tons valued at 
$909,512. In 1909 this trade increased 
materially, the total tonnage for that 


year being 427,462 tons valued at 
$1,168,774. An increase was still evi- 
dent in 1910, but not of such proportions 
as that for 1909. The total tonnage for 
1910 was 497,316 tons, valued at 
$1,321,378. The total tonnage shipped to 
this trade for the first ten months of 1911 
was 417,476 tons, valued -at $1,071,494 
and it is estimated that for the year of 
1911 these exports will amount to 
slightly over a half a million tons. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


For the first time in a number of years 
no coal has been exported to the Philip- 
pine Islands. In 1909 there were ex- 
ported to this point, 155,655 long tons 
and in 1910 the exports amounted to 118,- 
389 tons, while for the present year the 
Islands are apparently drawing on their 
own supply. 


ExPoRTS TO Porto RICO 


Our Porto Ricoan export trade is not 
well established yet and a review of this 
market over the past three years shows 
considerable fluctuation in tonnages. In 
the main, however, this trade appears to 
be on the increase. In 1908, the total 
shipments of both bituminous and an- 
thracite to Porto Rico amounted to 
88,624 tons. In 1909 this trade fell off 
to 75,927 tons, valued at $232,679. In 
1910 another heavy increase was ex- 
perienced, the total exports for that year 
being 108,105 tons, valued at $333,547. 
The total exports for the first ten months 
of 1911 were 86,745 tons, and the total 
tonnage for the year is estimated at 
104,000 tons, or about 4000 tons less than 
for 1910. 

ALASKA 


Exports to Alaska, while compara- 
tively light, continue to show an almost 
uninterrupted increase. 

For 1908 the total of both coal and 
coke amounted to 21,509 tons valued at 
$137,567 and. for the year following the 
tonnage was 29,684 tons valued at $191,- 
420. During 1910 the tonnage fell off 
slightly amounting to only 28,833 tons 
valued at $177,127. 

The total shipments for the first ten 
months of 1911 were 28,277 tons valued 
at $158,224. For the entire year it is 
estimated the shipments will total more 
than 30,000 tons the largest tonnage yet 
recorded. 
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Coastwise ‘Trade Conditions in 191] 


In New England, 1911 was a year of 
large tonnages. Receipts at the port of 
Boston were well in excess of 1910, both 
in anthracite and bituminous, and had 
soft coal yielded better prices, the 
dealers generally would have called it 
a fairly good year. The early months 
were favorable to coal consumption, and 
were followed by a prolonged dry season 
cutting down the supply of water power 
for the mills. Then in August began 
the most unusual succession of fogs 
and gales that prevailed through the fall 
months and sent freights up to more than 
double the summer figures. 


THE BITUMINOUS TRADE 


The bituminous trade has been the 
despair of the larger agencies. A weak 
situation early in the year gave little 
hope for fair prices, but for a time it 


seemed the West Virginia operators 
might settle their differences. All ef- 
forts, however, proved futile, for no 


sooner had the season opened strong 
with a contract price of $2.70 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, Va., or $3.63 gross tons 


weighed on cars at Boston for inland de- . 


livery, than an open cut was made March 
31, to $3.30 on cars for the year, a price 
based on the water freights then cur- 
rent and netting less than $1 at the 
mines for the best brands of Pocahon- 
tas and New River. 


MARKET SETTLED INTO DULLNESS 


For awhile the low values of 1909 
looked certain to be duplicated, but at 
length, after all sorts of efforts to save 
the season, the market settled into a 
summer dullness at a range of $2.40 to 
$2.50 f.o.b., less selling commission, and 
$3.10 to $3.20 on cars at Mystic Wharf. 
Buyers were encouraged to hold off 
until minimum prices were to be had, 
and all the shippers were not cnly long 
on coal, but most of them were forcing 
supplies on the market rather faster than 
they could be absorbed. This con- 
dition held until late in August or Sep- 
tember whcn large consumers began to 
worry over the slow movement of water 
transportation and pressed for deliveries 
on their low-priced contracts. 

Bottoms were making but three trips 
when normally they would have made 
five and six, and with several heavy losses 
besides, by wreck and partial damage, 
a serious shortage became apparent late 
in September. 
on big vessels, Virginia pcrts to Boston, 
from 60c. to $1.25 within. a few weeks, 
and at the end of the year there was 
only a slight recession to $1.10 and 
$1.15. Coal at the loading ports is now 
reported to be in short supply, and for 


Water freights advanced 


By J. J. Wolkins* 


Coastwise tonnages for 
the year have been unusu- 
ally heavy, particularly in 
anthracite. Some new 


high rates on water freights 


were recorded. 





*50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


spot shipment would command a higher 
price than was secured on any contract 
business the year through. Current 
prices on cars Boston are around $4.00, 
and most of the shippers have been 
obliged to buy outside at present prices 
in order to tide over customers until 
they could make deliveries of their own. 


A Lesson To WEsT VIRGINIA OPERATORS 


The year’s experience should be valu- 
able to the West Virginia operators for it 
must have shown how easily a big ton- 
nage can be thrown away, with no ade- 
quate return. In a word, the trouble 
has been an over anxiety on the part of 
too many sales agencies to place ton- 
nages in this market, without apparent 
regard to the returns that would have to 
be made later. If there was one feature 
worse than another, from April to July, 
it was the practice of sending cargoes 
here unsold, and them hammering prices 
to attract small buyers. So long as 
“protection” is guaranteed the buyer, 
the slow season can never be improved 
until the “auction hazard” is eliminated. 

The principal Georges Creek shippers 
have apparently enjoyed a satisfactory 
year. They have an advantage of 15c. 
in rate to tide over West Virginia mines, 
and with an ample fleet of steamers, tugs, 
and barges have been able to live up 
to contract obligations and have coal for 
sale besides at lucrative figures. 

Bituminous all-rail hes been heavy 
all the year. The low prices at tide 
diverted a large tonnage that would or- 
dinarily be railed from the Pennsylvania 
districts, and it was to be expected that 
the mines with less well established sell- 
ing connections would suffer most. The 
better known shippers have had to make 
low prices to keep up anything like 
a normal output, and prices have ranged 
down to 85c. on coals higher in ash and 
volatile. The better grades from Somer- 
set and Cambria counties have lately ad- 
vanced from $1.20 to $1.35, in response 
to a slightly better demand. 

At tide-water most of the Pennsyl- 
vania shippers have been in straits all 


the season. When Southern prices moved 
up in October there seemed an opening 
for a large tonnage from Philadelphia, 
but rates were soon advanced for ship- 
ment in anthracite transportation in 
sympathy with those from Hampton 
Roads, and a promising outlook faded 
away. The retail price of bituminous 
in Boston was advanced from $4.25 to 
$4.50, net tons, Dec. 1. 

Generally, the 1912 prospect is good 
for bituminous. The mills and corpora- 
tions all over New England are. enjoy- 
ing fair business, and each year seems 
to mark requirements up to a new high 
figure. 


ANTHRACITE 


The year of 1911 was a record one for 
anthracite. The cold easterly weather 
from January on made stocks unusually 
light when the shipping season started 
and the months from March to June a 
very heavy tonnage was taken on. The 
usual April demand, both at tide and all- 
rail, lasted well into the summer, and 
there was a notable’ shortage of free 
stove and hard egg. Indeed the com- 
panies are still behind on orders for 
stove, and there was no apparent slack- 
ening in the demand at the end of the 
year. Early in September a cool wave 
brought in an extra business and it was 
not long before the anthracite com- 
panies had requests for prompt ship- 
ments on all sizes. The slow movement 
of barges had the effect of shortening up 
supplies and during October, November, 
and December the shippers were swamp- 
ed with orders and there has been any- 
where from three to six weeks’ delay. 


THE SITUATION GREw ACUTE 


In December the situation grew really 
acute; for the first time in years certain 
of the producing companies allowed their 
Eastern storage depots to go practically 
bare of stock, and with no early replen- 
ishing in sight. Warm weather before 
Christmas relieved the situation some- 
what but the last days of 1911 saw the 
big cities in the market again and eastern 
shipments as slow as before. Chestnut 
size has continued in strong demand all 
the year, and the 25c. advance over the 
usual circular Apr. 1, has been easily 
maintained. 

The end of 1911 ‘saw another an- 
nouncement, this time a similar ad- 
vance in the contract price of broken 
coal, to $5.00 alongside. These advances, 
together with those in pea and the steam 
sizes within a year or two leave stove and 
egg the only sizes that have not been ad- 
vanced since 1903. The anxiety over 
strike possibilities in the spring no doubt 
accounts in part for the increased ton- 
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nage in this section, but that does not 
deprive 1911 of its position at the top 
of recent years in anthracite. 


A LARGE CONTRACT 


The latest “big news” in 1911 was the 
purchase by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R., through its Boston of- 
fices, of about 3,400,000 tons of steam 
coal for delivery during five years for the 
New England lines of the so-called “Mel- 
len System,” including the New Haven 
Road proper and subsidiary companies 
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like the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central. The contract was made with 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. of 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., operating mines on 
the Clinch Valley Division of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., as producer, and the 
Coastwise Transportation Co. as carrier. 

The bigges. steam collier in the trade, 
the “Suffolk,” has been chartered to bring 
part of this coal to Boston and to Port- 
land, and it is understood that the Coast- 
wise Transportation Co. will at once 
build a sister ship to the “Suffolk” to 


-trade. 
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assist in carrying the coal. It is believed 
that the construction of such ships as 
the “Suffolk” and the “Newton,” launch- 
ed in September, carrying upwards of 
7200 tons, and making quick and regular 
trips, means the passing eventually of 
the large sailing vessels that have hither- 
to had most of the coastwise carrying 
There are now seven of this larg- 
est type of steam collier, and some of 
them have made four round trips from 
Hampton Roads to Boston within a cal- 
endar month. 








Review of Year’s Coal Trade 


The coal tonnage in the United States 


for 1911 will nearly equal that of 1910,° 


which was slightly more than 500,000,- 
000 tons, or about 10,000,000 tons in ex- 
cess of the entire production in this coun- 
try from the time the first ton of coal was 
taken from the earth up to and including 
the year 1871. Not more than 60 years 
ago, the yearly production of the country 
did not exceed 7,000,000 tons; comparing 
this with the more than 500,000,000 tons 
of 1911, will give some idea of the won- 
derful strides which the coal industry has 
made and is making. That the production 
in 1911 has not shown a decrease over 
1910 is accounted for mainly by the fact 
that while many of our largest manufac- 
turing plants have not operated as fully 
as in years past, there is a steady in- 
crease in the use of coal for gas making, 
the production of electricity, railroad fuel 
and domestic consumption. 


PRODUCTION OF COMING YEAR TO BE 
LARGE 


While the production in 1911 has been 
rather unsatisfactory, 1912 will show 
(from present indications) the largest 
production in the history of the coal busi- 
ness, with an increase of from 10 to 20 
per cent., or a total of from 550,000,000 
to 600,000,000 tons. This, of course, will 
come from a simultaneous increase in 
other lines of industry. That increase will 
be brought about by the willingness of the 
largest corporations to comply with the 
law, and their desire to codperate with 
the government to bring about better busi- 
ness conditions by legislation which will 
eliminate as far as possible the discontent 
on the part of capital caused by the at- 
tacks which have been made from time 
to time. : 

I think we should urge’upon the gov- 
ernment the appointment of commissioris 
to settle such questions as monetary and 
tariff conditions, and, moreover, urge the 
establishment of a federal corporation 
law, which would be regulated in such a 
manner that capital would have a fair 
return upon its investments and at the 
same time the consumer be assured of 
the lowest possible prices for his pur- 
chases. 


By John H. Jones* 


Coal production in 1911 
while reduced by industrial 
depression is upheld by in- 
creasing domestic uses. 
Advanced legislation is fav- 
ored in order to clean the 
slate and give capital, assur- 


ance of stable conditions. 
Present liability law in case 
of a severe explosion with 
proved liability, would fail 
because of bankruptcy of 
the corporation involved. 
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The lake tonnage from all districts, for’ 


the 10 years ending 1911, is as in the 
following table: 
LAKE TONNAGE FROM ALL DJSTRICTS 


Pittsburg Ohio W. Va. 

District District District Total 
1902 4,704,093 2,689,974 965,769 8,359,036 
1903 6,092,047 2,458,265 1,539,435 10,089,747 
1904 6,058,383 2,138,247 1,279,876 9,476,506 
1905 7,443,883 2,062,692 2,109,262 11,615,637 
1906 9,287,272 2,560,906 2,743,732 14,591,910 
1907 10,549,993 4,074,296 3,420,941 18,037,232 
1908 8,700,000 3,600,000 3,450,000 15,750,000 
1909 8,687,305 3,002,815 3,874,570 15,364,690 
1910 11,911,900 4,297,300 6,629,500 22,838,700 
1911 10,611,941 4,019,544 7,151,200 21,782,685 


Employers of labor and their employ- 
ees should endeavor to get closer togeth- 
er. Union labor should not be criticized 
for the acts of certain of its officials. 
The labor unions should discourage, col- 
lectively and individually, violence by 
their members. They should select from 
their ranks the most conservative and effi- 
cient leaders. Capital and labor must 
recognize that their interests are mutual. 
Where treating with union labor, capi- 
tal should insist that the union  offi- 
cials be honorable and intelligent men, in 
order to deal honorably and intelligently 
with them. Where labor is not organized, 
capital should get closer to the men and 
treat them, as is already done by a large 
number of companies, in the way it would 
like to be treated. Capital should do 
everything possible to disarm labor, 


whether union or nonunion, of the belief 
that it is its desire to make every dollar 
possible from its toil, regardless of its 
welfare. This is certainly not true of 
capital in most cases. 


THE Equity OF A COMPENSATION LAW 


A compensation law, which will provide 
for a man and educate his family in case 
of accident or death, will be a step in the 
right direction. Let us hope that Congress 
will recommend to the several states that 
such a law be passed. Let us also hope 
that no state will hesitate to pass a law 
which will bring about conditions which 
mean so much to the workingman and 
his family. A compensation law which 
means individual liability for the differ- 
ent companies, to be recovered through 
the courts of our country, is simply an 
encouragement to ‘‘ambulance chasers,” 
and only pays compensation to the work- 
ingman where it can be proved beyond 
doubt that it was not through his own 
negligence that the accident happened. 
Why not pass a law which will pay a 
fixed amount to those families as long as 
they are dependent upon the income of 
the injured or,deceased employee? For 
instance, in coal mining there are not 20 
per cent. of the companies engaged in 
business today who would be able to pay 


‘the required indemnity under the liability 


law.in case of a serious accident, requir- 
ing them to pay from $100,000 to $1,000,- 
000. In connection with this liability law, 
the strictest kind of laws should be 
passed by the states to minimize the 
number of industrial accidents as much 
as possible and protect the lives of the 
workers. 

More tonnage will be moved in the 
early.part of 1912 than has ever before 
been moved in the history of the country. 
Consumers have been postponing the 
buying of necessities as long as possible, 
and supply houses have been postponing 
the stocking of their warehouses. They 
are now ordering ahead, and the mills 
and manufactories have orders to keep 
them going for the first six months of the 
year. The possibilities of the last six 
months will depend to a large extent upon 
the political situation. 
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Baltimore and Vicinity in 1911 


By Leslie Rawles * 








The year 1911 has been one of reduced 
sales and small profits for Baltimore 
operators. Yet when an impartial view 
is taken of conditions as a whole, and 
the depression which has existed in so 
many industrial lines throughout the en- 
tire twelve months is considered, the Bal- 
timore dealers feel they have no cause 
for complaint. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


It is true that when the present year 
made its advent, the hopes of the coal 
trade in Baltimore ran high. There was 
every evidence that there would be a 
general revival of business the country 
over. Operators had visions of pro- 
longed activity in the steel industry, 
which would necessarily bring about a 
constantly increasing demand for their 
product; they saw an unprecedented traf- 
fic for the railroads, and these same rail- 
roads purchasing freely, thus stimulating 
the trade of the car manufacturing and 
supply companies, and adding zest to the 
coal market. 

These hopes have not been realized to 
the extent that Baltimore operators had 
expected. Among the overly enthusias- 
tic ones, the disappointment over the 
failure of the coal market to exhibit the 
life that was expected of it, is keen. But 
the conservative view taken by the trade 
here as a whole is that the year has been 
as good as one could expect in the face 
of the adverse business conditions which 
prevailed. 

The steel industry did not have the 
boom expected and as these industries 
are looked upon as large consumers, the 
coal trade has felt keenly, the lack of 
orders which usually come from this 
source. 
especially those which are closely as- 
sociated with the business at this port, 
have had a fairly good year, but their 
policy of purchasing equipment and steel 
rails has been what might be termed a 
hand-to-mouth one and consequently the 
equipment and car specialty manufactur- 
ing concerns have been idle a greater 
portion of the time. 

As a result of such conditions in the 
business world, the coal trade has been 
depressed. It is true that during some 
of the months of the year, coai has 
moved freely, representing shiprnents 
made under contract by Baltimore opera- 
tors. And it might be said that nearly 
all the coal shipped in the past few 
months was called for under contract, 





*Baltimore, Md. 


The railroads in the East, and’ 


but under slightly reduced prices when 
compared with last year. In this section, 
renewals of contracts take place around 
Apr. 1. When this time arrived, some of 
the consumers came in under prices 
quoted by operators. Others did not, 
preferring to hold out and take their 
chances of getting the product cheaper 
by spot purchases. Later they did agree 
to takes ecoalen under !corntract but, 
according to authentic reports succeeded 
in getting a slightly lower price quoted. 


THE Spot MARKET 


The spot business, which plays so 
prominent a part in the Baltimore mar- 
ket, has been extremely disappointing. 

In January this was somewhat. brisk, 
and again in February, operators reaped 
satisfactory profits from this business. 
There was an easing off in the demand 
for coal in March, and during the com- 
plete slump which followed, the spot 
business disappeared. Contract ship- 
ments also eased up. 

The early spring and summer months 
brought no improvement in the demand 
for coal. Inquiry at many of the offices 
elicited the information that consumers 
were entirely out of the market, and in 
many instances, operators disposed of 
coal at a price below the cost of mining 
it. Such stagnant conditions prevailed 
until the advent of October, when there 
was a slight improvement, as evidenced 
by the freer movement on the railroads 
over which Baltimore operators ship their 
product. The latter part of October 
found the demand not quite so brisk, and, 
while considerable coal moved in Novem- 
ber, it was mostly under contract. The 
spot business was lacking, and _ the 
market bordering on stagnation. 

Operators predict that the tonnage from 
Maryland and West Virginia mines op- 
erated by local companies will probably 
reach 19 or 20 million tons for next year, 
providing trade conditions get no worse. 
The opinion is that business is going to be 
better, and that the coal trade will share 
in the general improvement. 


NEw DEVELOPMENTS 


Tne improvements which are to make 
possible this increased output of coal, 
were, for the most part, started during 
1911. Probably the biggest development 
inaugurated by any company through- 
out the United States, was that of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. in the Elkhorn 
Valley of Kentucky. This company owns 
a tract of 100,000 acres of high-grade 
coal, and is spending millions of dol- 


lars in developing their property. It be- 
gan the opening up of between sixteen 
and twenty mines at various locations 
on the tract, and expects to begin min- 
ing coal within the next two or three 
months. In addition, the Consolidation 
has practically completed the construc- 
tion of the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 
Ry., from the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
at the mouth of Shelby Creek to Jenkins, 
Ky., the new town built by the company. 
It is expected that the Consolidation will 


.be shipping 1500 tons of coal daily from 


this property by April first. 

The Consolidation also started con- 
struction work on its big electric power 
station at Hutchinson, W. Va., which is 
to supply electric power to all the com- 
pany’s mines in West Virginia. It is to 
be one of the most modern plants in the 
world, and will have three, 1500 h.p. en- 
gines driving three 1000 kw. generators. 
It will be constructed so an addition 
equal to one-third of the original plant 
may be added. 

The Davis Coal & Coke Co. did con- 
siderable work in the way of opening up 
additional mines in the Davis vein ter- 
ritory at Thomas, W. Va., four in all be- 
ing opened. These new mines will be 
operated under the contract which the 
company has with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and which runs for 20 years. De- 
livery of coal under this contract will be- 
gin May 1, 1912. An additional mine 
was also opened up by this company at 
Dartmoor, W. Va., in the Beaver Creek 
district. 

Three mines were opened up by the 
Georges Creek Coal Co., Inc., in the 
Tyson vein in Allegheny County, Md. 
This company was formerly controlled by 
the Georges Creek Coal & Iron Co., of 
Baltimore. The headquarters of the con- 
cern are now at Lonaconing, Md. 

Of particular interest to Baltimore is 
the construction of the Buckhannon & 
Northern R.R., which was begun this 
year, from Rivesville, W. Va., to the 
Pennsylvania state line. This road is 
owned by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie R.R., a subsidiary of the New York 
Central system. When completed, the 
new line will tap about 60,000 acres of 
coal land which heretofore had no rail- 
road facilities. The Little Kanawha 
Syndicate, which is controlled: by these 
three roads, owns 60,000 acres of coal 
land to be traversed by the new line, 
and will open it up for development. It 
is expected that a large portion of the 
coal mined on this property will be ex- 
ported through Baltimore. 
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River Shipments at Pittsburg 


Special Correspondence 








Figures compiled by the United States 
Engiueers for the first 11 months of 1911 
of the amount of coal arriving in the 
Pittsburg harbor and also that shipped 
to down-river points, indicate a banner 
year in the river-coal business of the 
Pittsburg district. The estimate for De- 
cember has not yet been completed but 
already a record breaking shipment has 
been sent on its way to Southern ports. 

Were it not for the fact that during 
the summer the down-river boats were 
forced to tie up on account of low water, 
the coal shipments through Davis Island 
Dam this year would have greatly ex- 
ceeded those actually made. During the 
summer of 1910 good stages of barge 
water prevailed at frequent intervals and 
the effect of this on the river shipments 
can be seen by glancing at the tables 
given below. But in spite of all this, 


taking the shipments for the first 11. 


‘months of 1910 and comparing them with 
the same period for 1911, it is found the 
shipments for 1911 are greater by 485,- 
638 tons. When the December shipments 

_ have been tabulated this figure. will be 

yet larger. 

The table in next column shows ship- 
ments for the first 11 months of 1910 
and 1911 in short tons. This table indi- 
cates a total tonnage of coal handled 
through the Pittsburg Harbor for the 
first 11 months of 1910 of 10,374,055, and 
for the same period of 1911 of. 10,- 
859,693. 

The aggregate of the coal tonnage on 
the Monongahela River is. arrived at by 
taking the coal shipped up through Lock 


No. 1, plus the amount shipped down 
through Lock No. 3 and to this sum is 
added the amount mined and shipped in 
Pools 1 and 2 on the Monongahela River. 
The river tonnage on the Ohio River is 
obtained by adding the amounts shipped, 
both up and down that river, passing 
through Davis Island Dam. 


to local points. An example of such a 
company is the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., operating mines near California, 
Penn., in the Fourth Pool of the Monon- 
gahela River. Most of the coal mined 
and shipped by this concern is used at 
its mills in the Pittsburg Harbor, al- 
though of recent years much has been 


OHIO RIVER SHIPMENTS, 1910-1911 




















1910 1911 
Monongahela Ohio Monongahela Ohio 

VADUATVIS Axis tat Set es Sed ae tat awe 796,046 451,350 973,861 574,170 
Mebruary ste eee ties ase tees 902,832 138,680 1,005,741 448,160 
March Aa res ene tics. Sk Seabees 1,083,251 245,150 1,010,871 271,210 
PO UN, hgecoe clot A ec oR AC EMEC er pears 234,884 61,950 814,724 430,090 
VEG OR areal ee Re Mele Mn os, a ana rerrateise hs 936,308 102,275 826,093 102,320 
JUNG eat Pe hs, Oe ed 5. 2 A MELO Siena 68 4343 378,280 481,412 55,040 
Tilly, See eee eos. Seka ee | 867,504 80,520 486,752 27,865 
ASUIPUSUN At ae er ee ete a: % shies eae 763,262 47,940 556,413 160,930 
Septem DET seaw ios ea edie, be ile eee Bins 754,130 36,770 610,985 157,955 
OCtODer | alee ac Mee HERES ste Riots iden es 701,713 37,380 727,113 159,530 
IN OVD Dei cme ts sealers, Geshe s tne ceatterar al ore 684,287 80,200 811,588 166,870 
DECOM DCA Ems eee tiet cS cfu c tan hehehe 759,275 UES ZOOS Ee. treeec ret ard Wi fee aieen aes 
‘ 9,472,835 1,774,760 | 8,305,553 2,554,140 

December yaa. ah st ape aires 759,275 ip: UGS, eee Pe med) wan Pe ee 
LIVIN ONE HB secretion cae nears ete 8,713,560 1,660,495 8,305,553 2,554,140 





Less than 10 per cent. of the coal 
shipped and mined on the Monongahela 
River is sent South, the larger portion of 
it being used in the local steel and other 
mills. According to the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., one- 
third of all the coal they mine is shipped 
to the Southern trade, one-third to the 
Pittsburg Harbor for local consumption 
and one-third by rail to the Lakes and 
the Northwest. However, this company 
is the largest coal shipper to the South, 
most of the others confining their trade 


sent through Davis Island Dam to its 
new plant at Aliquippa, Penn., on the 
Ohio River. 

Despite the fact that the Monongahela 
River is slack-watered almost to its head- 
waters, the frequent stages of low water 
on the Ohio River, preventing continuous 
navigation, reacts on the former stream. 
This is caused by the inability of the 
operators to bring back the empty barges 
and coal boats to the local harbor, event- 
ually resulting in a shut down at the 
mines. 


The Mississippi Valley in 1911 


By E. J. Wallace* 








With the close of 1911 the operators of 
Illinois have put the year down as one 
of the most unsuccessful in their his- 
tory. At no time during the past year 
has the price of Illinois coal gone be- 
yond normal, and for the greater por- 
tion of the year the actual selling price 
of coal was around and below the cost 
of production. 

The principal reason for this is the 
fact that the strike of 1910 caused much 
business that heretofore came to the IIli- 
nois field to be diverted to other fields, 
principally Indiana and West Virginia, 
and the Illinois operators have been un- 
able to recover this lost ground. Again, 
the production of Illinois coal is grow- 
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ing twice as fast as a logical market for 
it is being developed, and the result is 
that today Illinois can produce twice as 
much coal as there is any natural demand 
for in its territory. The development of 
new mines has not been as extensive in 
the northern field as it has in the south- 
ern, where several new mines have been 
started or completed in the counties of 
Williamson and Franklin, and also in that 
great coal field adjacent to East St. Louis, 
including the counties of Madison, Ma- 
coupin, Montgomery, Bond and St. Clair. 

In contrast to this a few mines have 
been abandoned, but they were of small 
tonnage, and the closing up of these did 
not affect the market in the least. The 
operators in the Illinois field have been 
hampered considerably by the taking up 


in a serious way .by the miners of petty 
grievances, and perhaps one important 
change that would help better conditions 
was the effort made to use a new explo- 
sive in the mines of Franklin County in 
place of the ordinary black powder. In 
some mines the operators were success- 
ful, and in other instances strikes were 
local and long. 


CosTs AND PRODUCTION IN ILLINOIS 


The cost of coal in the Franklin County 
field has been increased considerably on 
account of the operators taking the pre- 
caution to guard against coal dust ex- 
plosions by installing sprinkler systems, 
and by putting on additional fire runners 
to guard against fires after the shot firers 
are through. The “wild-cat” sinking of 
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mines has been put a stop to by the law 
that went into effect over a year ago, 
which requires all shafts and air shafts to 
be constructed of concrete, and this has 
had a tendency to stop almost entirely 
the promotion of speculative mines. In 
the coal field adjacent to St. Louis there 
has been no change of note during the 
past year, unless it be that the operators 
are poorer as a result of trying to do bus- 
iness in a shrinking market. 


In the central- and northern-Illinois dis- 
tricts there has been no great develop- 
ment to any extent, and the tonnage here 
as in the southern field has always ex- 
ceeded the demand. The low coal in this 
section offers many serious problems that 
are usually met with locally. 


The production of Illinois coal for 1911 
will not exceed, it is believed, the produc- 
tion of other years, under normal con- 
ditions. It is true that at the present time 
the state of Illinois, without opening an- 
other mine, can produce fully 100 mil- 
lion tons, while the market for Illinois 
coal cannot absorb more than 50 million 
tons. It is figured that Illinois coal, dur- 
ing the year 1911, brought between 3 and 
5c. per ton less than in the previous 
year. There are no complete figures at 
this time to show what the tonnage for 
the year 1911 has been, but it is esti- 
mated at between 50 and 65 million tons. 
There is practically no coke produced in 
the state of Illinois, excepting at two or 
three points, and this production is in- 
significant when compared to the produc- 
tions of other states. 
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MIssouRI 


The year 1911 marked the beginning of 
the downward trend of coal. operations in 
Missouri. There have been practically no 
new mines sunk in the state and several 
of the small older mines have been 
abandoned. As a whole, there were few 
mines in the state that made expenses, 
as the demand for Missouri coal is lim- 
ited, as well as its market. This, chiefly 
on account of the higher grade coals pro- 
duced in the other states surrounding. 
The Missouri coal market has been lost 
chiefly to coal from the Carterville and 
Springfield districts in Illinois, and there 
seems to be no hope of recovering this 
lost ground. 

There is a feeling against the develop- 
ment of any more coal lands in Missouri 
on account of the low vein, and the high 
mining scale, and it is expected that from 
now on every year will show a lower 
figure in the coal production for this 
state. No coal produced in the state of 
Missouri reaches the St. Louis market, 
although a fair tonnage from the central 
western portion gets in to Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, and the market in the 
former city is limited on account of the 
use of natural gas. 


ARKANSAS 


The situation in Arkansas is a peculiar 
one, and it has developed so during 1911. 
In the semi-anthracite field of Arkansas 
there has been a good demand for the 
coal, and the market has been widening 
to some extent. This coal is gradually 
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growing in favor on account of its su- 
perior quality, although it is produced 
under difficulties that are experienced in 
but few other mining sections. However, 
the cost of production is so great that 
only by the aid of favorable railroad 
rates can this coal compete with the 
higher-grade coals of other fields, but 
where these rates are practically the 
same, Arkansas coal is almost eliminated. 

In the bituminous mines there has 
been no notable increase in the produc- 
tion as this coal is not of that superior 
quality where it can win its way into 
foreign markets. However, as the state 
of Arkansas is developing fast it will 
continue to create a growing market, 
which will no doubt take care of the pres- 
ent tonnage for the next few years, but 
if further development of the coal is con- 
templated, the condition in Arkansas will 
be much the same as it is in Illinois. 
During the past year three of the largest 
cities in the state have practically aband- 
oned the use of coal, for natural gas and 
oil. Every city and town on the main 
line between Little Rock and Texarkana 
are now using natural gas from the 
Louisiana fields, and the same condition 
exists at Pine Bluff. In sections iso- 
lated from the gas mains the steam 
plants are looking with favor upon fuel 
oil, and there is nothing promising for 
future steam-coal production in this state. 
The encroachment of oil and gas, while 
affecting Arkansas production, is also 
hurting the operators of Illinois and to a 
greater extent in the southeastern portion 
of Missouri, and northern Louisiana. 








Great Britain’s Coal Industry, 191] 


Special Correspondence 








The British coal industry was con- 
siderably affected during the past year by 
labor troubles, especially in South Wales, 
and by the recent railway strike. Yet 
in spite of these difficulties, the pessi- 
mistic utterances of the president of the 
British Association, and the lamentations 
of the statisticians, to the effect that coal 
mining is not profitable below a certain 
depth, the industry, as a whole, is cheer- 
ful at the beginning of the year 1912. 


YORKSHIRE 


The various coal fields are producing 
up to their maximum output except in 
Yorkshire, Nottingham, and a mine or 
two in South Wales. It has been re- 
ported during the year that Yorkshire is 
underlaid by a vast coal field which was 
previously unknown and that in the 
course of several years 40,000 miners 
would be given employment in this re- 
gion. But such is not the case. On the 
contrary, signs are not lacking to in- 
dicate that the remarkable development 


begun in South Yorkshire in 1900 has 
already reached its climax. This fact 
is due to the geological conditions that 
make shaft-sinking extremely expensive; 
the coal measures being overlaid by 
Permian and Triasic formations which 
contain quicksands and large volumes of 
water. 

At Thome colliery as much as 
$1,250,000 has been spent the past year 
in sinking two shafts to a depth of 600 
ft. each, owing to the fact that it was 
necessary to pump out 9000 gal. of water 
per min. 
shafts is to be 2760 ft. At the Halfield 
main colliery, near Doncaster, the “Fran- 
cois” system of injecting cement into the 
strata as a preliminary to shaft-sinking 
was tried for the first time in Great 
Britain. 


THE MIDLANDS 


During 1911, six new colliery compa- 
nies started shaft-sinking in the Midland 
coal field, each mine being designed for 


The ultimate depth of these - 


an output of at least 1,000,000 tons per 
year, and altogether there are now 12 
shafts being sunk in this locality. The 
increase of production in the Midlands 
has overtaken and exceeded the export 
trade with the result that a number of 
the older mines closed down when the 
newer and better equipped operations ~ 
dumped their surplus output on the mar- 
ket. The erection of large central power 
plants and the consolidation of various 
groups of collieries in this region have 
both been in evidence during 1911. 

In the Lancashire coal field, at Astley 
Green, the deepest colliery shaft in Great 
Britain is expected to be completed early 
in the coming year. This shaft will have 
a depth of 3360 feet. 

During November, this year, much in- 


terest was aroused by the discovery of 


coal at Calvert, in Buckinghamshire, 
about 50 miles north of London. The 
geological conditions are here similar 
to those in Kent, yet owing to the thin- 
ning out of some formations, the coal 
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measures were found about 540 ft. from 
the surface, and three small’seams have 
been encountered. 


CoaL MINE BILL 


The coal mines bill for 1911, although 
a non-party measure, has been discussed 
even more than the Eight Hour act of 
1908, which latter is now giving satis- 
faction. The chief discussion has cen- 
tered around the use of electricity in 
gaseous mines, the abolition of naked 
lights, employment of female laborers on 
the surface, the provision of baths and 
wash houses and in connection with the 
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rescue and ambulance equipment. The bill 


was not opposed in regard to its provi- 
sions for insuring the safety of mines and 
miners, but because of the increased cost 
which will devolve on some of the older 
collieries as a result of its being passed. 

The Great Central Railway has just 
completed at Humber, a coal dock which 
is said to be the largest in the world. 
This dock has a capacity of 12,000,000 
tons of coal per year on the basis of 
working 12 hours a day. Its eight hy- 
draulic hoists can each handle 320 loaded 
cars a day. The cost of handling is much 
less than was heretofore possible. 
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CoAL OUTPUT 


The output of coal in 1910 was 264,- 
337,786 tons, and for 1911 will prob- 
ably exceed 270,000,000 tons. The num- 
ber of workers employed in the mines 
has passed all previous records, and 
shows an increase over 1910. In 1851 
nineteen persons were killed for every 
1,000,000 tons of coal mined in Great 
Britain; in 1910 the death rate was 6.37 
per million tons, whereas for 1911 
the rate has been reduced below 6, 
there having been no serious explo- 
sions, 








Chronology of Coal Mining for 1911 


JANUARY 


Jan. 3—Explosion and fire at the Syd- 
ney No. 3 mine of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. killed 8 men. 

Jan. 4—Strike of 12,000 coal miners 
in Belgium was declared. 

Jan. 10—A cave-in occurred at the 
Natia mine, Castro Urdiales, Spain; 190 
men were entombed and 40 killed. 

Jan. 20—An explosion and fire in the 
Casimir mine at Sosnowice, Russian Po- 
land, killed 40 miners——The Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
‘Labor granted a charter to the Western 
Federation of Miners on the same basis 
as to the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Jan, 25—Explosion at the Hughestown 
No. 10 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co.‘at Pittston, Penn., killed 6 and in- 
jured 5 men. 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 6—Three men were killed at mine 
of Independent Coal & Coke Co., Kenil- 
worth, Utah, by Greek miners on strike. 

Feb. 9—Explosion at Cokedale Mine 
of American Smelting & Refining Co., 
near Trinidad, Colo., killed 15 men. 

Feb. 17—Ninth annual meeting of 
western branch of Canadian Mining In- 
stitute. 

Feb. 26—Fire was discovered in the 
Hazel mine of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal 
Co., near Cancnsburg, Penn. 


MARCH 


March 9—Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., announced plan to build large elec- 
tric plant at mines in Pennsylvania for 
high tension distribution of power over 
extensive area. 

March 18—Explosion in Mine No. 16 
of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., at 
West Mineral, Kansas, killed 6 men. 

March 22—Fall of roof in Hazel Mine 
of Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co., East Can- 
onsburg, Penn., killed 9 men. 


APRIL 
April 1—Coal miners of Crows Nest 


A record of important 
happenings arranged for 


ready reference. Also inci- 
dents and events of more 


than passing interest. 





Pass region of British Columbia and AI- 
berta inaugurated strike. 

April 3—U. S. Supreme Court upheld 
commodity clause of Interstate Com- 
merce Law which prevents a railroad 
from owning stock in a coal corporation 
shipping over its lines. 

April 7—Fire in the Throop mine of 
the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., Lackawan- 
na County, Penn., killed 73 men.— 
Miners in British Columbia and AI- 
berta agreed to submit wage dispute 
fo arbitration. 

April 8—Explosion at Banner mines 
of Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Jef- 
ferson County, Ala., killed 128 men, 
mostly convicts. 

April 11—U. 8S. Steel Corporation 
opened $5,000,000 coke-oven plant at 
Gary, Ind. 


April 24—-Explosion in Ott mine, No. . 


20 of Davis Coal & Coke Co., near Elk 
Garden, W. Va., killed 10 men. 

April 28—Gypsy Grove breaker of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Dunmore, 
Penn., burned down, killing 2 men and 
seriously injuring four. The total loss 
was $50,000. 


MAy 


May 11—Fire at the Boston colliery 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co., Larks- 
ville, Penn., suffocated 5 men. 

May 12—Mine tipple and buildings of 
the Pierson colliery near Jasonville, 
Ind., were destroyed by fire. 


JUNE 


June 6—The 100th meeting of the 


American Institute of Mining Engineers 
opened at Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

June 19—Summer meeting of the West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute opened 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 21—Dissolution of the E. T. 
du Pont de Memours Powder Co. was 
ordered on account of violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

June 28—Summer meeting of Coal 
Mining Institute of America opened af 
Indianna, Penn. 

JULY 


July 6—Suit was filed by the U. S. 
Government against the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Co. under the commodities clause 
of the interstate commerce act. 

July 15—Explosion in the mine of the 
Cascade Coal & Coke Co., at Sykesville, 
near Du Bois, Penn., killed 21 men. 

July 17—U. S. Government filed suit 
to compel separation of the Reading R.R. 
from the Reading Coal Company. 

AUGUST 

Aug. 1—Explosion in the mine of 
the Standard Pocohontas Coal Co., at 
Shannon, W. Va., killed 3 men. 

Aug. 4—Suit was filed by the Govern- 
ment at Columbus, Ohio, against 6 rail- 
roads and three coal companies charg- 
ing combination in restraint of trade. 

Aug. 10—A four-deck cage dropped 
in the Krupp-Hannibal mine near Bo- 
cum, Germany, killing 25 men. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 8—Death of F. B. Robbins, for 
sometime president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and of the Monongahela River Coal 
Company. 

Sept. 9—Merger effected at Cleve- 
land of several independent steel com- 
panies into the Great Republic Steel 
Co.; Capitalized at $36,000,000. 

Sept. 16—First-aid meets were held 
at Shamokin, Penn., Inkerman, Penn. 
and Trinidad, Colo. 

Sept. 21—Death of John Bond Atkin- 
son, president of Kentucky Mining In- 
stitute. 
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Sept.-30—H.” Go Frick? Goke- Go-ase- 
cured title to about 16,000 acres of cok- 
ing coal from Pittsburg Coal Company, 
and Monongahela Consolidated Coal 
Company, the transaction involving about 
$18,000,000. 

OCTOBER 

Oct. 3—Fire destroyed the Fast Bos- 
ton breaker of the Payne Coal Co., near 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Loss $100,000. 

Oct. 5—Fire destroyed the Cuckoo 
mining plant of the South Chandler Coal 


Co. near Canon City, Colo. Loss $25,- 
000. ; 

Oct. 6—Cage fell 80 ft. at the Pea- 
body mine, Nokomis, IIl., injuring 8 
men. 


Oct. 10—Control of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. was 
absorbed by the Pittsburg Coal Co.— 
The 101st meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers opened in 
San Francisco. . 

Oct. 14—Reorganization of Peoples 
Coal Co., of Scranton, Penn. was ef- 
fected.—Small fire occurred in the No. 9 
mine of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. at Sugar Notch, Penn. 

Oct. 18—Explosion in coal mine, Bar- 
dot, France, killed 26 men. 

Oct. 20—Fire in the No. 8 mine of 
Brazil Block Coal Co. threatened the 
lives of more than 100 men. 

Oct. 23—Explosion in O’Gara mine, 
No. 9 at Harrisburg, IIl., killed 8 and in- 
jured 10 men. 

Oct. 24—The 14th annual conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress 
opened at Chicago. 


Oct. 30—The National Mine Safety 
Demonstration opened at. Pittsburg, 
Penn, 


Oct. 31—The tri-district convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
opened at Pottsville, Penn. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 9—Explosion in the Adrian mine 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co. near Punxsutawney, 
Penn., killed 8 men. 

Nov. 10—Reorganization of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Co. was effected 
with a capitalization of $7,500,000. 

Nov. 15—Freight reductions went into 
effect between Salt Lake City and Mis- 
souri River points. 

Nov. 17—Canadian coal strike was 
settled by agreement signed at Hosmer, 
B. C., under which miners returned to 
work, Nov. 20. 

Nov: 18—Explosion in mine of Bottom 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., at Vivian, W. 
Va., killed 18 men. 

Nov. 20—Serious cave-in occurred at 
Scranton, Penn.—Coal Miners of British 
Columbia and Alberta resumed work. 

Nov. 21—Hearing of Pittsburg-Lake 
coal rate case was started by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Nov. 28—Non-union Miner was shot 
at Louisville, Colo., in conflict with 
strikers. 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 4—Winter meeting of West Vir- 
ginia Coal Mining Institute opened at 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dec. 9—Explosion in Cross Mountain 
Mine No. 1, of Knoxville Iron Co., at 
Briceville, Tenn., killed 84 men, 5 en- 
tombed miners being rescued alive. 

Dec. 11—Mid-winter Meeting of Ken- 
tucky Mining Institute opened at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Dec. 12—Fire destroyed the top works 
of the Northern Central Coal Co.’s mine 
at Higbee, Colo.—The United Mine 
Workers of America balloted for their 
national officers. 

Dec. 13—Eastern Ohio Coal Operators 
Association entered complaint before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
three railroads, regarding freight rates to 
Lake Erie ports. 

Dec. 18—American Federation of Bi- 
tuminous Coal operators was organized 
at Chicago. 


Dec. 19—Mid-winter Meeting of Coat 
Mining Institute of America opened at 
Pittsburg. 


Dec. 23—Pit of Cross Tetley Coal 
Mine at Wigan, England, was flooded and 
the lives of 200 miners endangered. 


Dec. 23—Six miners were killed by 
firedamp explosion at Teutoburgia col- 
liery, Dortmund, Germany. 


Dec. 24—Ohio and Pennsylvania 
operators declined to enter into inter- 
state agreement with Illinois and Indiana 
operators. 


Lake Tonnage for 1910 and’ 
1911 


According to the reports of the Hock- 
ing Valley docks at Toledo for the lake 
season of 1911 there was an increase of 
175,455 tons over the amount handled 
by the docks in 1910. During the season 
of 1911 the docks handled 2,253,069 tons 
as compared with 2,077,614 tons in 1910. 

The tonnage secured for the lake trade 
from the various mining districts in Ohio 
and West Virginia was as follows: 
Hocking district, 662,388 tons as com- 
pared with 666,218 tons in 1910; 
Kanawha & Michigan district, 886,405 
tons as compared with 885,562 tons in 
1910; Chesapeake & Ohio district, 651,- 
205 tons as compared with 492,101 tons 
in 1910; Kanawha & West Virginia dis- 
trict, no tonnage as compared with 12,239 
tons in 1910; Coal & Coke district, 816 
tons as, compared with 13,449 tons in 
1910; Norfolk & Western district, 50,781 
tons as. compared with 6367 tons in 1910; 
Wellston district, 1443 tons as compared 
with 1678 tons in 1910. 
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Coal and Coke Production Ne 
the United States 


The following table has been compiled 
largely from data communicated by the 
several state mine inspectors, estimates 
having been made only where no such 
statistics were available, but in all cases 
upon the basis of good information: 


PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





1910, 1911, 

States Short Tons | Short Tons 
Alabamas. ove sane 3,249,027 2,784,880 
Colorad0isaeomes stele. 1,190,901 946,284 
Georgia. * katie. < ne ate ,000 25,000 
Tinos oe race oe see 390,000 375,000 
WANSAS he anew: 10,000 10,000 
Kentucky wee na nies 58,700 60,000 

MissOUTIG az cc teen 5,000 5,00 
Montana one es oe 58,200 52,300 
New Mexico......... 510,000 450,000 
OHIO: ae oe aces 260,000 240,000 

Okiatame Mees oi 30,000 30,00 
Pennsylvaniae. ..tee yeyecen 875, 000 | 19,403,750 

Tennessearios eens 40000 10,00 
UU pale ss rete a te ee 141,050 140,000 
Vinginia’.cc he Ghee kre 1,264,300 901,000 
Washington... .2.-..,<- 40,000 35,000 
West Virginia........ 3,803,881 ye 200) 000 
Other states.cien ome 1 '890, 000 1, '470, ‘000 
Otel: egestas 36,056,059 | 29,338,214 





PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





1910, 1911, 
States Short Tons Short Tons 
Bituminous: 

Alabama....... 16,139,228 14,500,000 
Arkansasre sis. 1,870,000 |(a) 1,700,000 
Californian: yon. 10, ,000 
Colorado. ==... 12,104,887 10,075,861 
Georgia woe seen 180,000 168,000 
dNihhater byt = Aloe 47,064,500 |{(a) 48,411,000 
Indianaw. .-.)see 18,125,244 14,070,000 
LOW a sccleede ote 7,260,000 |(b) 7,574,919 


TOGNSAS io <a oe eek 5,100,450 6,000,000 
Kentuck (a) 15,000,000 





Maryland. ; 5,009,600 ,000,0' 
Michigan....... 1,620,000 1,500,000 
Missourtn; Sadie 2,980,700 |(a) 3,000,000 
Montana. ak 3,050,000 |(d) 2,913,397 
New Mexico. ... 3,616,665 3,440,022 
North Dakota... 385,882 395,000 
OniGiass. odie oe 33,876,400 30,500,000 
Oklahoma...... 2,840,000 2,800,000 
Oregon? i ./7 he 55,000 50,000 
Ponnsyivanins ..| 148,471,826 143,978,671 
Tennessee...... 6,750,000 5,950,000 
ORAS hee ee 1,940,000 1,875,000 
Cae) a etek 2,526,094 2,501,472 
WVirginige s. 7c: 5,750,041 ,490,0) 
Washington.....|(b) 2,490,047 |(b) 2,371,481 
West Virginia...| 59,690,300 ,500, 
Wyoming....... 7'469,452 7,027,000 
Total bituminous! 411,126,408 396,296,823 
Anthracite: 
Colorado... vou vs 70,586 64,379 
New Mexico.... 8,000 |(a@) ,000 
Pennsylvania...| 82,591,649 86,823,686 
Totalanthracite.| 82 670,235 86,896,065 
Grand total...| 493,796,643 483,192,888 


(a) Estimated. (b) Fiscal year ending June 
30. (c) Includes output of byproduct coke for 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. (d) Year ending Octesds 


The State of Indiana produced 18,125,- 
244 tons of coal in the year 1910, an in- 
crease of 4,433,155 tons, or 32 per cent. 
Of this total 17,249,785 tons was bitum- 
inous and 875,459 tons was block coal. 
The proportion of machine-mined coal 
was 10,888,367 tons, while 7,236,877 tons 
was mined by hand. 
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“prove an eventful 
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The Year 1912 


The year just commenced is likely to 
one to coal men. 
Notwithstanding the much talked of hesi- 
tation and caution that is supposed to ac- 
company each presidential year, there are 
good indications that the wheels of in- 
dustry are beginning to turn a little faster, 
and it is posible the coming 
months will be a period of marked pros- 
perity. 

Much heralded events seldom fulfil ex- 
pectations. 


twelve 


We have been told so often 
that 1912 (presidential year) is to be a 
time of lethargy in business due to the 
activities of politicians who desire to 
manufacture material, that 
companies and individuals have prepared 
to withstand a siege, and repulse any at- 
tack that may be precipitated. 


campaign 


The past two years of curtailment in 
business expansion has healed many sore 
spots. Weak links have been eliminated 
and the commercial chain is stronger than 
ever before. Best of all we have entered 
a period of growth based on no less 
solid foundation than the provision of 
necessities for a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation. We have been taught that pros. 
perity does not necessarily mean inflation, 
and that the utterances of a few rich men, 
who temper their words according to the 
state of their indigestion, cannot block the 
advance of the great body of industriai 
workers in America. 

As a nation, we have unlimited natural 
resources, great visible wealth, and the 
willing hands and restless brains nec- 
essary to the development and increase of 
these valuable assets. Too many people 
mistake the meaning of an ‘occasional 
drawing-back; they think it is a retreat, 
when it is but a preparation for another 
and greater leap ahead. 

There has been no unusual advance in 
coal mining this last year, but the growth 
has been healthy. 
rare, however, more attention than usual 
has been given to perfecting present 
methods and to safeguarding the men un- 
derground. Prices have been rather un- 


but most 


Innovations have been 


satisfactory, operators have 
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made both ends meet, and have brought 
their mines to a point of efficiency that 
will enable them to take advantage of 
the coming upward swing in business. 

Legislation, especially with reference to 
employer’s liability, will occupy the prin- 
cipal attention of ceal-mine owners in. 
1912. It is also to be hoped that the 
year will witness a closer understanding 
between operators, not only in each dis- 
trict, but in each State. Competition is 
to be desired, but not a business war 
that will destroy all and fail to benefit 
even the consumer. 

That consolidations are to be desired is 
proved by the distory of recent events. In 
1904 and 1905, mines in several states 
were organized into a number of large 
companies and the beneficial result was 
clearly shown in an immediate bettering 
of conditions for the men; an improve- 
ment in mining methods, and the install- 
ation of modern machinery. The large 
companies were able to do things the 
small fellows could not attempt. Coal 
does not grow like fruit or grain and a 
pound wasted is a pound lost forever. 

The talk of an extended strike in April 
The 
of course, demand an increase 
in wages, shorter hours, etc.; however, 
there is little likelihood but that a fair 
settlement of differences will be reached. 
A strike will probably occur, but we hope 
and expect it will be of short duration, 


should not be taken too seriously. 
men will, 


and be more in the shape of a temporary 
suspension that will injure no one. 

By April 1, anthracite operators will be 
Mines in West 
Virginia, Alabama and other unorganized 
states will be able to supply fuel to meet 
any deficiency. 


well stocked with coal. 


Last and most import- 
ant, coal miners are already receiving 
wages higher than ever before in the his- 
tory of mining, and the slack between the 
“increase in the cost of living” and “ 
equal advance in wages” has been taken 
up. The chief labor leaders do not de- 
sire a serious conflict, knowing from late 
history that the time is inopportune, and 
the few minor officials who have assumed 
a belligerent attitude will probably be 
overruled. 
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Blackdamp 


Many nontechnical words have an in- 
definiteness which serves a useful pur- 
pose for a while. And this commendable 
breadth of purview is often their com- 
plete undoing because they are liable 
later to be submitted to a narrow defini- 
tion covering only a part of the ground 
they formerly covered, and thus their 
meanings become uncertain and obscure. 

Those scientists who cater to the un- 
scientific will try in vain to save the life 
of the word “blackdamp” as a specific 
scientific entity, though it might be left 
to live a long and useful life as a roughly 
It would be well con- 
the fundamental 
meaning of the word. When a light is 
brought into an atmosphere in which it 
tends to expire or when a light in an un- 
ventilated atmosphere dulls in the air 


generic word. 


stantly to revert to 


it has befouled, then blackdamp is pres- 
The light deadens or actually dies 
and the black darkness resulting 


- ent. 
out 
causes the agent of that darkness to be 
termed appropriately “blackdamp.” 


This definition seems satisfactory. It. 


is not technical and we need a non- 
technical word which will cover the con- 
dition in a noncommittal manner, leaving 
it open to later investigations perhaps 
to determine what the nature of that 
particular blackdamp may be. 

But blackdamp has net been permitted 
to remain the name of a flame-extinguish- 
ing gas per se. It is said that afterdamp, 
though it may dull or quench flame, is 
not blackdamp because carbon monoxide 
is present. So, according to some defin- 
ers, we cannot distinguish blackdamp un- 
less we know either the cause of its ex- 
‘istence or its analysis and the term be- 
comes needlessly exact and by that token 
less useful. 

Some years ago blackdamp was de- 
clared a nontechnical term for carbon 
dioxide. A new use of the. colloquial 
word was advocated as that word was 
less technical in appearance than that 
which 
combination. 


indicated the definite chemical 
But this twist it. the recog- 
nized meaning of a familiar word nearly 
destroyed its value, becauSe it was soon 
discovered that an extinctive natural at- 
mosphere, which is a true “blackdamp,” 
was always depleted of free oxygen 
whether rendered extinctive by the burn- 
ing of lamps, the respiration of animals, 
or by the action of the mine walls. 
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So blackdamp has been twisted a sec- 
ond time to mean the mixture of carbon 
dioxide with an excess of nitrogen and 
dbove their standard 
But this is 
it does 


its allied gases 
presence in common air. 
clearly a technical definition; 
not represent an actual,.existing gas nor 
even the full sum of the impurities of 


any actually existing gas, nor yet the 


change due to a certain single chemical. 


or physical action. 

It is a fact that “air” is still “air” and 
will be styled “air” though we now know 
it contains argon, krypton, xenon, helium 
and neon, as well as carbon dioxide and 
a little hydrogen. Nevertheless, the mean- 
ing of the word “‘air” is still definite be- 
cause it includes all normal elements and 
gas compounds in an existing mixture— 
the atmosphere. But blackdamp only in- 
cludes, we are now told, part of a mix- 
ture, to wit—carbon dioxide and nitro- 
gen. Some would say moisture, if pres- 
ent, might be accounted a part of the 
blackdamp. . 

But some would declare that if methane 
is present, it cannot be considered a part 
nor can carbon monoxide or hydric sul- 
phide. Yet others might .even permit 
methane to be rated as blackdamp if the 
oxygen were low in percentage because 
a large percentage of methane extin- 
guishes flame. All air vitiated by seclu- 
sion in the mines contains methane. And 
secluded air is the most common form 
of blackdamp, of which methane might 
under a new definition be said to be a 
iSetO ube 
limited by all the artificial restrictions 
by which technicists would hedge it, it 


part. If the word discussed 


has become a narrow term, which only 
a technical man can use aright and which 
we may confidently assert many _ tech- 
nical men of long training are grievous- 
ly misusing. Hence the need to retain 
the word in its pristine value, neither 
adding nor subtracting from the original 
definition. 
The word 


constrained, 


“blackdamp” 
redefined and newly con- 


as recently 


ceived by Dr. Haldane, is the excess of 
inert gas above that in normal terrestrial 
air. The suggestion occurs that we 
abandon the “blackdamp percentage” of 
Dr. Haldane and describe the natural 
air as containing 79.1 per cent. of inert 
gas; then graduate his tube for “testing 
hlackdamp” so as to give not “blackdamp 


percentage,” so called; but the “gross 
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inert-gas percentage” in the air of the 
mine. 

And this is advocated because it is a 
chemical device almost unheard of here- 
tofore to group part of a constituent of 
a mixture under a different heading to 
that under which another part of the 
same constituent in like condition and 
of like qualities in the same mixture is 
grouped. And as it is true that the 
action of moisture and carbon dioxide by 
volume is not exactly equivalent to the 
action of nitrogen by volume, would it 
not be well to replace the words “gross 
inert percentage” by a more indefinite 
expression which would not indicate that 
the percentage was definitely indicated. 
We would suggest that this form of 
words should run “chemical index of 
inertia” or.conversely ‘oxygen index,” 
leaving the word “blackdamp” to express 
an atmosphere depressive of flame. 

In conclusion it may be truthfully as- 
serted that chemists of light and lead- 
ing, do not know how to define black- 
damp and will ascribe it to entirely dif- 
ferent concepts in the course of a single 
article. Sometimes it will be an inert 
diluent of air. Sometimes it will be the 
diluted air itself. Even the context will 
be no guide. Nothing but the good judg- 
ment of the reader can follow the vagaries 
of the text. ; 


Reversing Ventilation 


Though the advisability of reversing 
the air current after an explosion or mine 
fire is a hotly debated question in this 
country, the English mining men seem 
definitely to favor that reversal. The 
Royal Commission of Mines as far back 
as 1906 considered the matter of such 
importance that it strongly recommended 
the provision at every mine, of means 
whereby the reversal of the air could be 
effected. The commission quoted several 
instances both of explosions and under- 
ground fires, wherein many lives might 
have been saved had it been possible to 
reverse the air without delay. 

In this connection were instanced the 
fires at Hamstead, Whitwick, and the ex- 
plosions at the Thornhill and Great West- 
ern collieries. Since then the explosions 
at the West Stanley and Whitehaven 
mines have strengthened the former con- 
clusions. As a result, the new coal mines 
bill, which has just received the ap- 
proval of both Houses of Parliament, re- 
quires that all fans shall be reversible. 
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Some Pennsylvania Questions 


BLASTING IN GaAssy MINE 


Ques.—In what way is blasting dan- 
gerous in a mine giving off marsh gas? 
Explain fully. 

Ans.—tThe flame of the blast may ig- 
nite a body of gas that has accumulated 
in some pocket in the roof or in a void 
place in the gob and escaped the notice 
of the fireboss. The explosion of this gas 
may stir up and ignite the dust and cause 
a disastrous mine explosion. A windy 
or a blown-out shot is always more dan- 
gerous in a gassy mine, because even a 
small percentage of gas greatly assists 
the ignition of the dust that is thrown 
into the air by the force of the blast, and 
the result-is more apt to be a mine ex- 
plosion. The firing of a shot in a gassy 
mine is unsafe unless the place is first 
carefully examined for gas, and reported 
safe. 


COAL-MINE GASES 


Ques.—(a) What are the gases pro- 
duced in coal mines? (b) Where are 
they to be found? (c) What are their 
relative weights ? 

Ans—(a) The common  coal-mine 
gases are marsh gas (CH,), carbon mon- 
oxide (CO), carbon dioxide (CO.), hy- 
drogen sulphide (H.S), and olefiant gas 
(C.H,). Hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, 
though occurring, at times, in mines, are 
not classed as mine gases; the two last 
named occur chiefly as air. 

(b) In a well ventilated mine, outside 
of the return air current, these gases 
when present will be found at or near 
the place whére they: are generated. 
Marsh gas, being lighter than.air, tends 
to accumulate at the roof or in rise work- 
ings at the face of steep pitches, where 
the air current is not sufficiently strong 
to sweep away the gas. Carbon monox- 
ide is but a trifle lighter than air. It is 
principally found in close or poorly ven- 
tilated places, where shots have been re- 
cently fired or where combustion ‘(oxi- 
dation) in some form has been taking 
place. Carbon dioxide, being half again 
as heavy as air, tends to accumulate at 
the floor or in dip workings, in swamps 
or other low places in the mine. NHydro- 
gen sulphide is somewhat heavier than 
air, but does not occur in large quantities 
in coal mines. It would be found mostly 
in seams where pyrites occurs in the coal 
or the underclay, in low wet places or 
Swamps where the air is dead. Olefiant 
gas never occurs in large quantity as a 
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separate gas, but is often associated with 
marsh gas and found under similar con- 
ditions. 

(c) The relative weights of these gases 
are shown by their several specific grav- 


ities. They are as follows: Marsh gas, 
0.559; carbon monoxide, 0.967; carbon 
dioxide, 1.529; hydrogen sulphide, 
1.1912; olefiant gas, 0.978. 


SAFETY LAMPS 


Ques.—(a) What is a safety lamp? 
(b) Where and by whom should they be 
used ? 

Ans.—(a) A safety lamp is any lamp 
in which the flame is surrounded by a 
gauze or glass-and-gauze chimney in 
such a manner that it is completely iso- 
lated from the outside atmosphere sur- 
rounding the lamp. 

(b) Safety lamps should be used at 
the working face and in all parts of a 
mine generating marsh gas in dangerous 
quantity. The condition of the mine 
with regard to dust, and the inflammabil- 
ity of the coal will determine the relative 
danger and the percentage of gas that 
may be considered as safe for open 
lights. In many bituminous mines 1 per 
cent. of gas, in the mine air at the face, 
would demand the use of safeties; while 
in hard-coal mines open lights are used 
with safety in 2 per cent. of gas; and 2% 
and even 3 per cent. cause no particular 
alarm, in many cases. 

Safety lamps should only be intrusted 
to those fully acquainted with their use 
and who know how to handle them. A 
safety lamp is very unsafe when handled 
in gas by an inexperienced person. 


IMPROPER UsE oF SAFETY LAMPS 


Ques.—What are the dangers arising 
from the improper handling and care of 
safety lamps by workmen ? 

Ans.—When a safety lamp is tipped 
or canted to one side so that the flame is 
directed toward the glass or gauze chim- 
ney, the glass may be cracked by the heat 
or the gauze become hot and the lamp 
pass flame. When the lamp is allowed 
to smoke continually or the gauze not 
thoroughly cleaned after each shift, or 
exposed to dust and dirt falling from roof 
and timbers, the mesh may become clog- 
ged so that the lamp is unsafe in gas. 
When a lamp is swung or allowed to fall 
or exposed to a strong current of air or 
the force of a heavy blast or carried rap- 
idly against the air, the“flame is liable to 
be blown through the gauze and ignite 
any gas that may be present. When a 
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lamp is improperly put together, or any 
of its parts omitted or the lamp not prop- 
erly examined, cleaned and trimmed in 
the lamp room, there is danger in its use 
in gas. When a lamp is exposed too 
long to gas or is allowed to flame badly, 
especially if moved quickly at the time, 
the flame may pass through the gauze. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A FIREBOSS 


Ques.—What qualities, moral, mental 
and physical, are or should be considered 
essential in a fireboss ? 

Ans.—The moral character of a good 
fireboss must be unquestionable; he must 
be sober, honest, conscientious and fully 
trustworthy. Mentally, he must be ob- 
servant and possess good judgment, alert 
to what is going on about him and quick 
to decide and act. He must be physical- 
ly strong and possess in a marked de- 
gree the senses of hearing, seeing and 
smelling. 


SAFETY-LAMP SHIELDS 


Ques.—What are the advantages of 
having safety lamps shielded ? 

Ans.—tThe shield of a safety lamp is 
a small piece of sheet metal attached to 
one side of the lamp to protect the lamp 
flame better against a strong air current. 
The shield is sometimes fixed, but more 
often is movable and arranged to slide 
up and down, according to need. It has 
the advantage of giving added protection 
to the lamp when required without ob- 
structing all of the light. It is very use- 
ful when traveling an airway with an un- 
bonneted Davy or other lamp. The bon- 
net of a safety lamp is sometimes im- 
properly called a shield. 


DANGER SIGNALS IN MINES 


Ques.—-When, where and by whom 
shall danger signals be used ? 

Ans.—The_ revised bituminous-mine 
law requires the fireboss to place a dan- 
ger signal across the entrance to every 
working place or other place where ex- 
plosive gas is discovered or any danger 
found to exist. The law requires that the 
superintendent furnish the signals, at the 
request of the mine foreman, and that 
they shall.be uniform and of a design 
approved hy the Chief of the Department 
of Mines and kept in good condition and 
distributed by the mine foreman or his 
assistant to points in the mine convenient 
for the use of the fireboss. Danger sig- 
nals must be placed immediately on the 
discovery of the danger. 
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Is Carbon Dioxide Black- 
damp? 


Will you kindly explain what carbon 
dioxide is, and whether it is the whole of 
blackdamp or only a part. Please ex- 
plain fully, as this question is the result 
of a discussion of five first-grade mine 
foremen and three firebosses located at 
the Eclipse mine, Elco, Washington 
County, Penn. I have claimed that car- 
bon dioxide is not blackdamp, but is a 
part of it. I am taking CoAL AGE. 

Cuas. C. CRAWFORD. 


Newell, Penn. 


In early mining, when little was known 
of the nature of mine gases, and much 
less of their properties and composition, 
miners called all mine gases by the gen- 
eral term “damps,” derived from _ the 
German dampf, meaning vapor. Later, as 
the different natures of the gases became 
known, the terms “‘firedamp; whitedamp; 
blackdamp; chokedamp, or stonedamp; 
stinkdamp; afterdamp, etc.,” came into 
general use by the miner. 

Still later, as mining conditions have 
been carefully studied by chemists and 
other scientific men it has been found that 
what miners have been calling firedamp 
is any inflammable mixture of gas and air 
that gives a flame cap. Before the use of 
the Davy the cap was observed on the 
open candle flame. 

What was called whitedamp, in the 
mines, was found to be carbon monox- 
ide (CO). The term blackdamp, like- 
wise, was found to refer to any unknown 
mixture of gases that dimmed or ex- 
tinguished a light and caused headache, 
nausea or suffocation. 

While this mixture generally consisted 
largely of carbon dioxide (CO.), it was 
found, in many cases, to contain much 
nitrogen and naturally the oxygen con- 
tent was below the normal percentage in 
air. 

Mining textbooks, based largely on the 
early writings of Atkinson, Fairley and 
other pioneers in mining literature, have 
been prone to describe blackdamp as 
carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide, CO.). 
The error of calling blackdamp carbon 
dioxide is therefore pardonable; but in 
reality the term, as used in the mines, 
refers to variable mixtures of carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen and oxygen, the two 
last-named gases being a residual at- 
mosphere resulting from the various 
forms of combustion (oxidation), both 
slow and rapid. j 
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Use of Brattice Cloth in 
Mines 


What is brattice cloth and how is it 


used in mines? Is it used as much in 
metal mines as in coal mines? 
New York. Ko Gea. 


Brattice cloth is any heavy canvas used 
as a curtain or a temporary wall or par- 
tition, in a mine airway or passage, for 
the purpose of directing the air current 
or deflecting it from its natural course, 
so as to ventilate certain rooms, head- 
ings, or void places that would not other- 
wise be reached by the air. The plain 
canvas or duck is frequently treated with 
tar, creosote or other preservatives to 
lengthen its life or render it incombusti- 
ble. The canvas is furnished in rolls by 
mine-supply houses, or in larger quanti- 
ties by commercial dealers in all kinds 
of asbestos cloths and packings, canvas, 
etc. 

Brattice cloth finds its most important 
use in development work in mining, and 
in recovery work for reaching lost coal, 
or in mine-rescue work after a cave-in 
or an explosion. It is much used in driv- 
ing prospect entries or headings or push- 
ing rooms or chambers, for a time, ahead 
of the air. 

The demand for brattice cloth is not 
as great in metal mining as in coal, only 
because the question of ventilation in 
metal mines is of minor importance. 
There is little or no gas, in these mines, 
that would prove a hindrance or a menace 
to the work. 


Percentage of Grade 


(a) I have two slopes, one dipping at 
an angle of 44 deg., and the other at an 
angle of 48 deg.; what is the per cent. of 
the grade in each slope? (b) How is 
the per cent. of grade determined for 
any angle of dip? (c) What is the 
angle of dip or pitch corresponding to a 
grade of 100 per cent. ? 

He B: 


Burgettstown, Penn., Dec. 4, 1911. 

(a) The per cent. of grade, referred to 
the horizontal, in each slope, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. 100 * tan 44 deg. = 100 X 0.9657 
= 96.57 per cent. 


2. 100 * tan 48 deg. = 100 * 1.1106 
= 111.06 per cent. 


(b) The per cent. of grade, referred to 
the horizontal, for any dip or pitch, is 
always 100 times the tangent of the 
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angle of inclination. If, however, the 
grade is referred to the pitch distance in- 
stead of the horizontal, as is the custom 
of some engineers, in steep pitches, the 
sine of the angle of inclination must be 
used in place of the tangent. 

(c) To find the angle of dip or pitch 
corresponding to a given percentage of 
grade, referred to the horizontal, divide 
the given percentage of grade by 100, and 
find the angle whose tangent is this 
amount. For example, the angle of in- 
clination corresponding to a grade of 
100 per cent., referred to the horizontal, 
& d 100 “ 
is the angle whose tangent is ay 
or an angle of 45 degrees. 


Ventilation of Airway 


In an entry 7 ft. 6 in. wide and 
6 ft. 8 in. high, the air is traveling at the 
rate of 120 ft. in 12 seconds. (a) What 
is the quantity of air passing per min- 
ute? (b) If the water-gage reading is 
2.5 inches, what is the horsepower on the 
air? 
Pittsburg, Penn. 
(a) 
way is 7.5 x 624 = SO sq.ft. 
locity of the air current is 
120 X 60 


12 


Rv: Face 


The sectional area of the air- 
The ve- 


= 600 ft. per min. 


The quantity of air passing is then 50 x 
600 = 30,000 cu.ft. per minute. 

(b) The ventilating pressure due to a 
2.5-Inw wately Gages) 2.0) Xvoisi—— Lome 
per sq.ft. The horsepower on the air is 
then 

30,000 X 13 
SS OOOuE a 


= 11.818 hp. 


Weight of Motor Required to 
Haul Trip up Incline 


What weight of traction motor will be 
required to haul a trip of 10 loaded cars, 
weighing 3 tons each, up a grade, the 
tangent of the grade angle being 0.02619, 
and assuming a coefficient of friction of 
0.03, and a coefficient of traction of 0.18. 


South Fork, Penn. By Ei 
The weight of the loaded trip is 
10 x 3 x 2000 = 60,000 Ib.; and the 


weight of the motor car required, under 
the assumed conditions, is calculated as 
follows: 


Whee 0.03 + 0.02619 
~~ 0.18 — (0.03 + 0.02619) 
127-280 Lb; 





X 60,000 
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A Speedy Coal Dump 


The readers of CoaL AGE may be in- 
terested in the coal dumps much used in 
the Georges Creek field. The amount of 
coal dumped over them is remarkable. 
The dumping device, as shown in the il- 
lustration, consists of a movable plat- 
form which stops and supports the car 
as it tips over for dumping. There are 
’ two stationary guide plates on either side, 
outside the rails. These plates are of 
3xl-in. iron, mounted on _ longitudinal 
timbers. Two lengths of 40-lb. T-rail are 
bent to form horns for engaging the car 
wheels on each side and just outside the 








2 Center _ 


SPEEDY MINE-CAR Dump USED IN 


tails, 1x4-in. roller bars are carried by 
the same plates, which act as spreaders 
for the rails. 

In operation the carriage is held to its 
proper position by tapered studs. which 
project from the guide plates and engage 
corresponding holes in the rollers. The 
force and the angle of the tip is so great 
tuat the car is pitched forward until the 
hind wheels leave the track, the car bal- 
ancing on its front wheels. This com- 
plete tilt makes the car clean itself rap- 
idly of all its coal. 

The dumps are set close up to the 
switch of the track for empty cars, so 
that the car on being dumped immediately 
switches out of the way of the approach- 
ing loaded car. The distance of the heel 
of the rocker from the point of switch is 
2 ft. 2 in. and the lead of the switch is 
9 ft. 4 in. As much as 5403 long tons 
(6061 short tons) have been dumped in 
10 hours over one tipple of this sort, and 
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the dump has a capacity of at least 
6000 long tons (6700 short tons) when 
the coal is kept ready on the sidetrack all 
day long. The following records have 
been made: Nine long tons per minute 
for 10 hours, 934 long tons per minute 
for two hours, 11 long tons per minute 
for one hour and 16.9 long tons per min- 
ute for short periods. The approaching 
grade is 3 per cent. 

The mine cars, with uormal topping, 
carry a net load of 2 tons 2 cwt. to 2 


tons 6 cwt. (4704 to 5152 lb.) The di- 
mensions of the cars are as follows: 
Length inside, 8 ft.; width inside at 


bottom, 25 in.; height inside, 2 ft. 10 
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in.; length over all, 9 ft. 6 in.; width out- 
side at top, 36 in.; height over all, 4 ft. 4 
in. Running to the dump at a good speed, 
they would jerk the tipple considerably 
were it high or long, but this is not the 
case at any of these tipples; they are all 
low and short. The tipple shown in the 
accompanying illustration (Elkhart mine) 
is in every way typical, though it hap- 
pens to be one of the oldest in the dis- 
trict. I am indebted to R. A. Walter, 
chief engineer, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, for this information and cut. 
Chicago, III. RO BURT. 


Mine Workings Contiguous 
to Oil Wells 


A gas or oil well may be considered 
one of the most dangerous features: of 
its kind encountered in the operation of 
acoal mine. The ordinary dangers of the 
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most gaseous mine’ do not compare with 
that which would result from workings 
tapping a producing gas well. 

It is even possible that a serious acci- 
dent could happen in working a mine 
some distance away from a well due to 
gas escaping through cracks, crevices or 
fissures in the coal seam. I have known 
oil to seep through pillars of solid coal 
when the nearest well was from 50 to 80 
ft. away. It is also reasonable to assume 
that when drawing pillars, cavities or 
reservoirs of gas are formed which any 
disturbance of the overlying strata may 
force out with disastrous results. 

In development work, when approach- 
ing a gas well, a pillar of solid coal equal 
to one-third of the thickness of the over- 
lying strata should be felt for protec- 
tion. In a mine, where pillars are being 
drawn, much more coal should be left 





TIPPLE IN GEORGES CREEK FIELD 


and the same rule applies to a mine that 
is subject to a squeeze or creep. If the 
well is surrounded with old workings, I 
would suggest that a 12-in. hole be drilled 
into these workings at a distance not to 
exceed 15 ft. from the well; this will 
tend to relieve the rock pressure incident 
to the accumulation of any large reser- 
voirs of gas. The pipes should be raised 
at least 10 ft. above the surface in order 
to allow any gas, which might be liber- 
ated from the workings, to readily escape. 

No doubt we all can recall instances 
where havoc has been wrought in honfes 
and business houses through a small leak 
in a gas line. So we can readily under- 
stand that it would not require the en- 
tire production of a gas well to cause a 
serious destruction of life in a mine. The 
gas pressure in houses varies from 2 or 
4 oz. to 1 Ib. per sq.in., while rock pres- 
sure, as recorded in wells in the Mc- 
Donald and Oakdale oil and gas fields, 
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varies from 25 to 600 Ib. per square inch. 

The term rock pressure, as used in 
connection with oil or gas wells, signi- 
fies the force which the confined gas ex- 
erts in an effort to free itself. We have 
no guarantee that the casing itself will 
prevent the escape of gas, and even if it 
did, the life of the casing will not, in all 
probability, be equal to the life of the 
well, . 

To determine the size of pillars that 
may be depended upon, one must rely 
on his own personal observation and 
judgment. The following notes, however, 
should be carefully considered: (A) 
the thickness of the overlying strata; (B) 
the nature of this strata; (C) the char- 
acter of the bottom; (D) the thickness 
and nature of the coal seam, whether 
hard and compact or soft and brittle, 
and (E£) the inclination of the measures. 

C. C. MAc. GREGOR. 

408 Main St., Carnegie, Penn. 


Narrow Work vs. Wide En- 
tries—Relation to Operat- 
ing Expense 
I notice, in your issue of Dec. 23, page 
354, a superintendent of mines, Marion, 
Ill., is interested in the opinion given rel- 
ative to the driving of wide and narrow 
entries in mines; and the comparative 
expense of paying more yardage and get- 
ting less coal per yd. of narrow-work 
driven, or having to bear the lasting ex- 
pense caused by roof falls and the tim- 
bering of wide entries, as long as the 
mine is a mine. Of course, much de- 
pends on the kind of roof you have to 
support. Some roofs will not allow you 

to drive anything but narrow entries. 

I will state some facts that I have seen 
proven beyond a doubt, in regard to this 
matter. 
the start, it often gives way later, some- 
times even years after the time of driv- 
ing the entry. The cause may be due to 
a slight movement of the roof, owing to 
the removal of the coal in the rooms 
driven off the entry or the extraction of 
the coal in nearby workings. In some 
cases, there are peculiar roof conditions 
and the overlying slate or stone seems to 
give way suddenly from no apparent 
cause whatever. 

Under such conditions as these, if the 
entries have been driven narrow, the ex- 
pense of. maintaining the entries is re- 
duced to a minimum, as narrow-work al- 
ways stands better than wide openings. 

The Ohio-Valley coal seams are mostly 
all hard and the roof and coal, alike, are 
not badly affected by the action of air 
and moisture. Crossbars can be put over- 
head, in narrow entries, by hitching one 
end of the bar into the coal straight and 
making a sliding hitch for the other end. 
This method when it can be used saves 
much timber, as no legs, or only short 
ones at the most, are required for timber 
frames. 


First, while top may be good at 
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Narrow-work also does away with the 
heavy timbers that would be necessary on 
wide entries in order to avoid the setting 
of center posts in the entry, under the 
collars. Center posts not only increase 
the cost of timbering, but are dangerous 
to drivers and persons who must travel 
the entry. They are liable, also, to be 
knocked out and cause a heavy fall of 
roof in case a car jumps the track, which 
is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
in a mine. 

My experience in overcoming a heav- 
ing bottom by driving narrow entries when 
opening a shaft mine, in a region new to 
me, at Cleaton, Ky., in 1905, was valu- 
able. 
a few of the mines in that region were 
troubled with heaving bottom, which ne- 
cessitated the continu-l lifting of bottom 
on the roads and its removal from the 
mine. This work, in that region, was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

It occurred to me that the difficulty 
could probably be overcome. by driving 
only narrow entries with heavy entry 
pillars and making the room-necks about 
five times as deep as had been the custom 
there. The result of adopting this system 
was that I never had any heaving bot- 
tom. It saved the company many thous- 
ands of dollars. Another bad feature in 
regard to heaving bottom on entries is 
that it makes much mud in wet entries, 
and if the entry is dry it causes quantities 
of dust. 

Ee Weeklomys 

Central City, Ky. 


‘Danger Periods in Mines 

Regarding your recent editorial about 
“Danger Periods in Mines,” will say that 
there are undoubtedly such periods both 
in a general and specific sense, but I 
cannot believe that seismic disturbances 
are responsible for the occurrence of 
mine explosions. It seems to me that 
the problem is perplexing enough with- 
out indulging in speculation as to whether 
the Courriéres explosion caused the sub- 
sequent Formosa earthquake or whether 
the latter was responsible for the prior 
disaster in France. 

I believe the reason why mine explo- 
sions, and especially dust explosions, are 
as yet so imperfectly understood is largely 
due to the fact that the laws governing 
them have not been established. A mine 
cannot be successfully ventilated unless 
the laws relating to mine ventilation are 
properly applied; neither can the dan- 
ger from explosions be_ successfully 
averted unless the underlying principles 
regarding them are thoroughly known 
and understood. It may be said that dust 
explosions are erratic and subject to no 
law, but it can be readily proved that this 
is a mistake and that the occurrence and 
action of these explosions are controlled 
by well defined laws. 


I do not know anything definite about - 


conditions in the Briceville mine, but I 


I found on investigation that quite 
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am confident you will find when all the 
facts are known that the mine was not 
only well ventilated, but that draft facili- 
ties in it were exceptionally good, highly 
favoring what Mr. Hall terms “the ad- 
vance (of air and dust) toward the cen- 
ter of the disturbance.” According to 
the brief statement in the Dec. 16 issue 
of CoAL AGE it appears that the air shaft 
was located in an ideal spot on the sum- 
mit, nearly in the center of the mine; 
the main entries for at least 4000 ft. 
were exceptionally high (8 to 14 ft.); 
while at least one other opening to the 
surface besides the main entries and air 
shaft is mentioned and probably others. 
exist leading either to the surface or into 
adjacent mines. Furthermore, I think it 
will be found that butt entries were 
more or less connected by rooms being 
driven through and that butt headings, 
not connected with others or with the 
surface or adjacent mines, will be found 
the least affected by the explosion. 

The facts regarding conditions in the 
Briceville mine will also show that the 
conclusions presented in my article on 
“Iowa Mine Explosions,” which you ex- 
pect to publish in one of your January 
issues, are fairly sound. 

JOHN VERNER. 

Chariton, Iowa. 

[If Mr. Verner will read carefully 
paragraphs 5 and 6 of the editorial 
he will see that we have merely drawn 
attention to the periodicity of both 
these phenomena, and their clearly evi- 
dent synchronism in numerous instances. 
—EDITOR. ] 








Danger in Gassy Mines 


For the benefit of some of the fwre- 
bosses, I send you the following note 
showing the danger that may be caused 
by sudden fall of roof or open door in a 
gassy mine. 

Suppose, for example, there is a cur- 
rent of 50,000 cu.ft. of air passing per 
minute, in a certain section of a mine, 
and the safety lamp shows %4 of one 
per cent. of gas on the return current, in 
this section. The quantity of gas given 
off is then % (0.01 x 50,000) — 250: 
cu.ft. per min. Suppose now a door is 
left open on the airway, so as to short- 
circuit the most of the air-current; or 
suppose a cave-in occurs on the main in- 
take, so as to block the circulation and 
reduce the current to, say 3000 cu.ft. 
per min. This will render the return air- 
current highly explosive, and only the 
prompt and decisive action on the part 
of the fireboss will avert a serious cat- 
astrophe. 

Red Ash, Va. A. T. WADE. 

[The percentage of gas in the return 
air would be, in this case, 


re X 100 = 8} per cent. 


which is not far from. the maximum ex-. 
plosive point.—EbpiTor. ] 
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Coal lIrade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The new year has opened with the coal 
trade stronger than it has been at any 
time during the present season. More 
seasonable weather has appeared and 
brought with it heavier domestic con- 
sumption and a general improvement all 
along the line. 

The market in the East has been rather 
quiet as a result of the holiday cessa- 
tion of the industrial plants. While 
not active it has, however, been steady, 
with heavy movements on contract, and 
some demand for spot. The possibility 
of a shut down next April is being al- 
ready anticipated in some instances by 
storing. Colder weather is reported 
from the South but as yet not of suffi- 
cient duration to effect conditions or 
prices. 

The middle West has experienced it’s 
first heavy blizzard of the season and 
there is a decided improvement in market 
conditions there. This trade has been 
on the verge of complete demoralization 
and the drop in temperature has appre- 
ciably strengthened the market, and 
checked any further shrinking in prices. 

Trade in the Rocky Mountain states 
continues active and heavy tonnages 
are being moved. On the Pacific Coast 
the weather is mild and the market 
heavy. 





New York 


Business has not been as active this 
week as last. The market however, is 
steady as contract movement continues 
in excellent volume and although there is 
only a limited spot demand the tonnage 
moving on contract is sufficient to ab- 
sorb the coal arriving at the piers with- 
out much delay. Railroad movement has 
been unusually prompt for this season of 
the yeaf which has resulted in a good 
supply of coal at the piers so that ship- 
pers have been able to take care of their 
obligations with less difficulty than has 
often been experienced in the past, at 
_this season of the year. 

Strike talk is beginning to have con- 
siderable effect on consumers and ship- 
pers report that many of their customers 
are cognizant of the possibility of labor 
troubles in the spring and that those con- 
sumers who are in a position to stock 
up in anticipation of a suspension in the 
mining regions are making arrangements 
to store as much coal as is practicable. 


Marine transportation is still short and 
vessel freight rates are up. 

Spot prices for steam coal f.o.b. New 
York are unchanged from those reported 
last week, West Virginias being quoted 
at about $2.40; ordinary Pennsylvanias 
$2.55@2.65; best grade Pennsylvanias 
$2.80@2.90. No accumulations at the 
piers of demurrage coal are reported. 





Hampton Roads, Va. 


The year closed at Hampton Roads un- 
usually active in the coal business. Never 
in the history of the port has there been 
so great a tonnage put over the three 
coal piers. In round figures it may be 
reliably stated that ten million tons have 
been dumped at Hampton Roads during 
1911. Official figures place it at 9,981,- 
431 tons, divided among the three rail- 
roads as follows: Norfolk & Western, 4,- 
393,353; Chesapeake & Ohio, 3,585,592; 
Virginian, 2,002,486. The optimism does 
not cease here, but it is predicted by those 
in close touch with large interests in the 
coal business that this figure will be 
boosted to 15,000,000 tons within the 
next three years. The exporting of coal 
from this port has risen from the exper- 
imental stage and is today a factor worthy 
of serious consideration. The prospects 
along this line for 1912 are unusually 
bright. 

Owing to the customary let-up in min- 
ing in the New River Pocahontas fields 
between Christmas and New Years, the 
tonnage moving to tidewater is rather 
light. Nevertheless, the heavy shipments 
made in anticipation of the shut-down 
during the holidays is arriving and is be- 
ing promptly dumped. There is practically 
no free coal at Hampton Roads this 
week, but that on hand is more evenly 
divided than it was last week. Prices 
are firm, possibly the best they have 
been throughout the year. Vessels appear 
to be more plentiful and rates are some 
easier. 








Louisville, Ky. 


This vicinity was visited by a belated 
cold snap within the past few days and, 
as a result, there is a better feeling 
among the dealers. Retail business im- 
proved, to an appreciable extent, al- 
though the increased trade was not suffi- 
cient to cause any change in the prices, 
which have prevailed locally for about 
three weeks. As it looks now, there 
will be little change before March, when 


a drop will come. In Louisville, and 
throughout Kentucky ‘and southern In- 
diana the worst winter weather comes 
usually after Jan. 1. As a rule, how- 
ever, most of the coal is ordered in ad- 
vance of the new year, at the prices pre- 
vailing when the orders are given, and 
this accounts for the quotations fluct- 
uating but little during January, Febru- 
ary and early March. 

One dealer is queting Bannar lump 
at $3.25 per ton of 2000 lb. New 
River smokeless is quoted at $4.50 per 
ton and Pocahontas smokeless at $4.75. 
Reports from the mines are rather pes- 
simistic, the producers insisting that the 
demand is not nearly what it should be 
at this time, and the prices hardly as 
good as last year. 


Nashviile, Tenn. 


There is practically no change in the 
coal situation in this district. The usual 
dullness prevailed over the holidays, 
which together with the spring weather, 
made everything extremely quiet, although 
there is a good demand for screenings, 
which is always the case when orders are 
slack on domestic lump. 

Prices are unchanged, as most of the 
shippers realize that cutting in order to 
get business, accomplishes little. It does 
not help moving the coal and has a tend- 
ency to place prices back to a low level. 

The strike situation for the coming 
spring is being watched closely over 
the nonunion field, for it takes just 
such conditions as this every two years to 
keep a great many of our mine opera- 
tors from going into bankruptcy. 

Prices as quoted by the majority of the 
operators at present are as follows per 
short ton: 21%4-in. lump, $1.50; nut, $1@ 
1.10; pea and slack, 30@35c.; mine-run, 
90c.@$1. 


Chicago 

An upward trend is noticeable in the 
Chicago market. A cold wave, accom- 
panied by snow and a general cleaning 
up of surplus stock, have tended to 
strengthen the position of coal dealers 
and to check the recent fall in prices. 

A closing down of the Illinois mines 
for several days also had its effect. 
Smokeless coal, which was at 80 to 90c. 
for mine-run, is now established on a 
basis of $1, and higher prices are looked 
for. Some observers predict that the 
same price for mine-run as is being ob- 
tained in the East—$1.20—will soon be 
secured. Lump and egg is firm at $1.75. 
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Prices direct from the mines in net 
‘tons to retail dealers and steam users 
on spot shipments are as follows: 


Sullivan County Chicago F.0.b. Mines 
Dom stic jump.... $2.35@2.50 $1.50@1.65 
HIPS: Os aioe cases 2.30@2.40, 1.45@1.55 
Steam lump...... 2.10 1.25 
DCLECHINES Jorge ee 1.37@1.52 0.50@0.65 

Springfield 
Domestic lump.... 2.07@2.32 1.25@1.50 
Steam lump...... 1.92@1.97 "“1Tid@iis 
Minscrunie ws pk. 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
PeErceninges. 22 ssnt. 1.32@1.42 0 50@0.60 

Clinton i 
Domestic lump.... 2.12@2.27 1.35@1.50 
Steam lump... 2 2.00@2.20 1.25@1.45 
MING SriTi akc ewe dete 6 1.82@2.02 1.05@1.25 
Screenings:......: 1.42@1.52 0.65@0.75 


Pocchontas and New River 
}o -o-run......... $2.95@3.05 $0.90@1.00 
Linpandegg.... 3.65@3.90 1.60@1.85 
Coke—-Coke is quoted at: Connells- 
ville, 54.507@4.65; Wise County, $4.50@ 
4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.95; 
byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas house, 
$4.85. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


he coal business this past week has 
greatly improved over the previous weeks 
of this month. The weather turned cold, 
beginning on Christmas day, and has 
been hovering around the zero mark all 
week, ending with a good old-time bliz- 
zard. Abundant snow has fallen and has 
changed the Indian summer into real win- 
ter. Better sleighing could not be wished 
for. Wholesalers claim that the reason 
domestic trade from the country has been 
so slow this month is due to the fact that 
the dealer has been well stocked up, and, 
that the farmer has not been able to haul 
any coal home with him on his return 
from town, owing to the bad condition of 
the roads. 

During the last week in December the 
average maintained was as much as any 
week. during the record-breaking month 
of November. This indicates that the 
weather was largely responsible for the 
heavy movement into the country during 
that month. It is quite probable that the 
final figures will show that the tonnage 
for December, 1911, will be greater than 
for the same month in 1910, although the 
shipments will be less than for Novem- 
ber. Dock men report that about 40,000 
carloads of coal were removed from the 
head of the Lakes last month, and it is 
not probable that the December shipments 
will exceed 30,000 carloads. From now 
on till spring the market in this territory 
will be a weather proposition. 

Prices on mostly all grades of coal 
have stiffened up and with continued fa- 
vorable weather there is no reason why 
list prices should not prevail. Youghio- 
gheny dock screenings are scarce, only 
two or three docks reporting any supply. 
Illinois prices are a great deal better 
than formerly. The dealer trade in the 
Twin Cities is reported as good and re- 
tailers are rushing out all orders while 
the sleighing is favorable, as teams are 
not any too plentiful. 
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The new briquetting plant of the Ber- 
wind Fuel Co., at the head of the Lakes, 
will soon be in operation and shipping 
briquets. They are also building an ex- 
tension to their dock, which will give it a 
storage capacity equal to any of the 
other docks. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


With the first of the year came a 
change for the better in St. Louis prices. 
As a matter of fact, the demand has been 
considerably better than several antici- 
pated, both for the city and country. A 
great many of the stocks that were run 
down are being replenished, and factory 
stocks that were slim, on account of the 
year-end inventory, are being laid in to 
the fullest capacity. 





However, with this increased demand 
prices are not what they should be un- 
der present conditions. Two years ago 
this time, with the threatened strike, lump 
coal of Carterville grade sold for $2 per 
ton. 


The chances are, however, that from 
this time on the coal market will continue 
to improve unless abnormal conditions 
set in. The winter thus far has been 
rather open and predictions are that from 
now on the weather will be more severe, 
and this, of course, will stimulate the 
demand. St. Louis prices are: 

Franklin County 


Gump and -Cepen ac... 1d een $1.40@1.50 
INOS IO THIT eae. cect eateeeia a 1.25@1.35 
INOS QT tsar erenateter «340 2 5. eterete ans 1.20@1.30 
INO. 3 TUE. an Cee ok in one eee 1.05@1.15 
SAN SCTOGUIN ES ates < |» sts\c's © seme 0.65@0.75 
Carlerville 
Lamp) anid ‘emer mer...)s arent Gants $1.25@1.35 
NGS JA a1 et we cient ee 1.15@1.20 
ING 2. TL b Leen! aus potas. 5 Aa 1.05@1.10 
NOs OUG. § ccaueseier. Wk ciate reese ae 6.90@0.95 
PCTCENMINGS tone Mee oo, sche neh ated 0.60@0.65 
MINT i 1 Aen faa. b >. sone oe enene 0.95@1.00 
NOT PWashede cement «fxn ces ae 1.60@1.75 
INO; t2) WASHEU meee ebro meen 1.30@1.40 
NOS: Washed, cee . Sm chests area 1.20@1.390 
NO WASHOE Jassbten: ayes stele okt ere 0.80@0.85 
NO} 0s WASTE Ceres < she's cinco oe 0.40@0.45 
Standard 
6-0 ZOIp ie ees ee ... $0.9§@1.00 
22171; UIP sites eae ee ee eet 0.90@0.95 
OXO-1N. CLP. so meer = Ws soe ee 0.80@0.85 
INO QLD o.0 ptopskemthe avserrabs tales ye tees 0.70@0.75 
INO. 2oUt Ao ewes nd a erodes le 0.60@0.65 
PCLECHINES Me ee eld.,ce nite ox 0.40@0.45 
Mt. Olive 
G=ins Lump A pera: oes +, lene eteieante $1.35 
BiB. LIN P's lesa ease kes. creme abe 1.25 
BOI. Lek Ae eae chs. « eee 1.00 
INOS FL. THUIGs 6 ct vue STE hie $0.85@0.90 
NO 2b So copa Rs) Si peer ctaess 0.75@0.80 


There are no other coals coming into 
the market from the Illinois field, with 
the exception of Big Muddy, which is 
strong at $2.20 for 6-in. lump. High- 
grade coals from the inner district, such 
as Trenton, etc., are in good demand at 
about $2 per ton. Since the first of the 
year there has been a fair demand for 
anthracite of all sizes, principally chest- 
nut, at the current circular. 

There is also an increased demand for 
smokeless, which retails lump and egg at 
$6, f.o.b. bins, St. Louis. A fairly good 
volume of byproduct and gas-house coke 
is moving at $4.75 for the byproduct and 
$465 for gas house. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


The prices for coal in Spokane and 
the surrounding territory have remained 
unchanged during the past week, and all 
indications are that there will not be any 
material changes until spring. The prices 
for the week ending Dec. 27 are as fol- 
lows: 


Kind Wholesale Retail 
Rock SDN esas se ee 7.20 9.00 
Owl Cregknraase carte etree #750 is 
IRITDY in Rooney eeecen en eee 7.20 9.00 
Calne ys. oe os en ee ee ee 6.70 8.50 
Bearercelk: 4) kee sae eee 6.35 8.25 
Roslyn steams. S710. eens 5.25 6.25 
Canadian steam ceeeneeee 5.25 6.25 


The cold snap, which has been prev- 
alent for the last week, is drawing on 
the supply of coal in the local yards, but 
the supply is being continually replen- 
ished by shipments from the Canadian 
mines, and is equal to any demand that 
might come. 








Portland, Ore. .- 


Christmas trade was fine in all lines 
excepting fuel and the reason for the 
poor fuel trade was mild weather. Coal 
dealers look for no great volume of bus- 
iness until colder weather sets in. Jan- 
uary, February and March are the cold- 
est months in this territory. It is ex- 
pected, however, that if cold waves sweep 
over the country for a couple of weeks 
during these months the rush for fuel 
will be so heavy that it will be difficult 
to fill orders promptly. The mild weather, 
while not making a heavy demand on the 
fuel stocks, has a tendency to make 
people forget that colder weather may 
follow and if it comes suddenly many 
will find their supplies short. A large 
number live here as in many of the 
larger cities, from a paper bag. 





Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The labor outlook is regarded with 
much anxiety in view of the. ballot of 
members of the Miners’ Federation, of 
Great Britain, to be taken about Jan. 10. 
If further efforts to effect a settlement 
prove abortive and the result of the bal- 
lot is favorable to a strike, the men are 
to come out at the beginning of March, 
provided they observe their contracts and 
give one month’s notice. 

With the Xmas holidays at hand, the 
market is very:quiet. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best. Welsh: stéam coalwou. . «-ceeeenee 21.20 
Seconds... \ aii iclalo ok aca ae sae 4.02 
"TITAS. .'scheyeueg the ann aye nee Otic eee enn 3.78 
Best dry coa'si4.% PO ot eee 4.02 
Best Monmouthshire........ @i hs. xairagerente .78 
DECONGS:. | Ae cicein GIRON saree CRE RT ene .60 
Best Cardiff small coal... ...0. as.......06 2.16 
MCGOUGS:-. Wc Se. Mit aos ee aie ee eee 1.92 


The above prices for Cardiff coal are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 2'4 per 
cent. discount. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers, Affecting the Coal Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


An important joint meeting of the 
American Economic Association and the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion was held here on Dec. 30, 1911, 
during sessions of the conventions of the 
two bodies. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
had prepared an exhibit of mine rescue 
apparatus containing the familiar equip- 
ment usually on view at the Bureau of 
Mines itself and this was available for 
the inspection of the members and guests. 

Secretary Fisher opened the meeting 
with a general discussion of the condi- 
tions under which the Bureau of Mines 
has been organized and the work it is at- 
tempting to do. He outlined the policy of 
the United States with respect to mining 
and the safety of miners in substantially 
the same way that he has on former oc- 
casions. Ex-President John Mitchell of 
the United Mine Workers who had been 
expected, was unfortunately detained 
away so that his address was not pre- 
sented. 


DISEASES OF THE MINE 


Dr. S. C. Hotchkiss discussed the 
general subject of occupational diseases, 
gave the results of work he has been 
doing for the Bureau of Mines on that 
topic, and reviewed such questions as 
diseases of the lungs due to damp and 
cold, and diseases like the hook-worm 
malady due to the presence in-the soil of 
parasites which are probably propagated 
by faulty methods of disposing of excreta, 
etc. He then turned to the question of 
preventing such diseases and showed 
what had been done in Europe and what 
_ might be done here. 

Dr. Holmes gave an interesting outline 
of the work of the Bureau of Mines 
and pointed out the particulars in which 
there should be an extension of activity. 
He said that the Bureau of Mines has 
been in existence one and one-half years. 
During that time its most important work 
has related to the causes and prevention 
of coal-mine disasters. This work con- 
cerns some 30,000 coal-mine officials, and 
more than 700,000 coal-mine workers, the 
majority of these latter being unfamiliar 
with the language, the laws, the institu- 
tions, or the policies of this country. 


AN INTERSTATE MINING COMMISSION 


Dr. John H. Haynes, of Los Angeles, 
in his address, urged the establishment 
of an Interstate Mining Commission with 
power to enact and enforce regulations 
for the protection of the 700,000 coal 


miners now working in the privately 
owned coal mines of the United States, 
and to have -direct charge of the coal 
lands owned by the nation, whether oper- 
ated by the government or under private 
lease. 

He showed that the national regulation 
in European coal mines had enormously 
reduced the percentages of fatalities in 
the last 18 years: in Prussia from 2.54 
deaths annually per 1000 miners em- 
ployed, to 1.94; in Great Britain from 


1-49 stouete2os in) France;* from) 1.07 <to 
0.84; in Belgium, from 1.40 to 0.94; 
while under state regulation in the 


United States during the same period, 
the rate has steadily increased from 2.67 
in 1895 to 4.86 in 1907. 

The death rate in the several states, too, 
has varied all the way from 2.25, the 
average rate in Illinois for a term of 
years, to the frightful figures in the case 
of Colorado for the year 1907, when 21 
out of every 1000 miners lost their lives 
in the single year, more than 20 times 
the rate of fatality for Belgium or France. 


STATE VS. FEDERAL CONTROL 


Continuing, Dr. Haynes said that the 
national government has saved the lives 
of thousands of railroad employees by 
enforcing the use of automatic couplers 
and other safety appliances; why should 
it not protect the lives of coai miners by 
enforcing in the case of mines producing 
coal for interstate markets such regu- 
lations as have been proven efficient in 
the saving of life? State regulation has 
failed wofully in the past; and it is al- 
together unlikely that it will improve in 
the future, for the following reasons: 1. 
Each state fears to impose regulations 
upon its own coal operators more burden- 
some than those to which their com- 
petitors in other states selling to com- 
mon markets are subjected. 2. Each in- 
dividual state cannot for itself make the 
scientific investigations, or maintain a 
body of experts, of the efficiency easily 
attainable by the national government. 3. 
State inspectors owing to political in- 
fluences are notoriously less efficient than 
federal inspectors. 

According to Dr. Haynes three Eu- 
ropean experts, invited by our national 
government to inspect our mines, agree 
that American mining, now so fatal, can 
be made as safe as any in the world, and 
at a small increase, if any, in the 
cost of production. Even if the last state- 
ment is called in question by coal pro- 
ducers, no broad minded and humane 


operator will object to efficient safety 
regulations, provided, of course, they 
shall apply equally to all of his com- 
petitors, including those of other states; 
so that the increased cost of production, 
if any, can be charged up to the general 
cost and added with other expenditures 
to the sales price. 


Alabama 


Birmingham.—The Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co., with headquarters in Birming- 
ham, will open an office in Mobile about 
Jan. 1. This company is one of the 
largest coal companies operating in the 
South, owning its mines and having a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 to 12,000 tons a day. 
Offices have just been opened in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., also. The purpose of the 
establishment of these two branch offices 
is to develop the bunker and export coal 
business. The step is regarded as sig- 
nificant of the bearing that the opening 
of the Isthmian Canal is expected to have 
on the Alabama coal trade. 

It is the genera! understanding that the 
underwriting of $2,600,000 of the pro- 
posed’ bond issue for the merged Ala- 
bama Coal & Iron Co. and Southern Iron 
& Steel Co., has been definitely arranged 
for, and that the way is now compara- 
tively clear for the early announcement 
that the merger and reorganization plan 
is in effect. This will probably come 
when Cecil Greenfell returns from Eng- 
land. 





Colorado 


Denver—A plan to unionize the 
200,000 miners of Mexico was consid- 
ered by the executive committee of the 
Western Federation of Miners which met 
here Jan. 4. 

If the state land board incorporates a 
clause in its coal leases that was dis- 
cussed recently and probably will be 
adopted, all danger of any combination 
of coal operators controlling the price of 
coal in the state will be forever done 
away with, for the clause will provide 
that the lessee shall sell all coal mined 
from state land at a certain price. With 
thousands of acres of coal still in pos- 
session of the land board, this clause will 
be sufficient to regulate the price of coal 
in every industrial center in Colorado. 

Walsenburg.—The_ reports that a 
strike is imminent in the southern coal 
district are branded as being absolutely 
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false by B. P. Manley, of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. in a recent interview. 


Central City—The coal dealers of Cen- 
tral City and Black Hawk are unable to 
get any coal from the Routt County 
fields, claiming that the Colorado & 
Southern R.R. will not bring up coal de- 
livered to it by the Moffat road. Sev- 
eral cars have been turned over to the 
Colorado & Southern road, but that road 
has ordered them returned. 


Illinois» 


Springfield.—Turning out 4,200 tons 
of coal a day, a force of 500 miners em- 
ployed in mine No. 3 of the Superior 
Coal Co. at Bend, is straining every 
minute of the day to maintain that aver- 
age and beat the record of a same 
amount for 13'%4 days held by miners of 
the Livingston mine at Livingston. The 
record established by the Livingston 
miners was made recently when for 13% 
days the output of the mine averaged 
4,200 tons a day. The Superior mine is 
one of the best equipped in the state and 
the miners are confident of being able to 
beat the record. 


Returns from the recent state election 
of the Illinois’ Mine Workers indicate 
that John Walker of Danville has been 
returned to the presidency of the or- 
ganization by a large majority over 
Groce Lawrence of Herrin and Joseph 
Pope of Bellville. 


The new coal washer which the Chi- 
cago, Williamson & Vermilion Coal Co. 
has been building at Thayer is now com- 
pleted and will soon be put in operation. 

Peoria—The state mine inspector has 
strongly advocated a yearly service for 
the Fulton County mine inspector, be- 
cause of the extent to which coal in- 
terests in this county have developed. 

Belleville-—Work has been resumed by 
the Star Coal & Mining Co. and the St. 
Ciair Coal & Mining Co., which operate 
mines south of Belleville. Both mines 
will employ a full force of men. 


Edwardsville.—Parties whose identity 
has been concealed have been making 
large purchases of coal lands northeast 
of Edwardsville. Recently options on 
2300 acres in Olive Township, Madison 
County, were closed. All the land lies at 
the junction of the Illinois Central and 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois tracks. 





Indiana 


Terre Haute.—Attorneys of the coun- 
ties within the Indiana coal field have de- 
cided to appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court from a decision of the In- 
diana Supreme Court which held that the 
law imposing a tax on unmined coal is 
invalid. 
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The Indiana Coal & Land Co. recently 
filed options on about 500 acres of land 
in Otter Creek township. The price to 
be paid is $50 an acre if the options are 
followed by purchase of the coal rights. 


Indianapolis.—In an effort to obtain a 
reduction in the price of anthracite coal, 
J. V. Zartman, secretary of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association, 
has authorized Alexander G. Cavins, at- 
torney for the association, to file a peti- 
tion with the interstate commerce com- 
mission attacking the freight rate on an- 
thracite shipped from the Pennsylvania 
field to Indianapolis. 


Brazil—The American Coal Co. with 
headquarters in Brazil, has been buying 
land and taking options in the vicinity of 
Bicknell through its representative, Dr. 
Asbury of Clay City, until now it controls 
nearly everything between that city and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R.R. 
at Wheatland. Most of this distance of 
about eight miles has been leased, but 
under some of the farms the coal has 
been purchased outright. As fast as the 
options expire they are fenewed. The 
coal company will begin sinking a shaft 
on these lands early in the spring. 


Kansas 


Mineral.—It is rumored, from a reli- 
able source, that the Mayer Coal Co. has 
purchased 120 surface acres and 200 
acres of coal in what is known as the 
Wisewell tract a half mile northwest of 
town and near Mayer shaft No. 6. It 
is said the money consideration: was 
$32,000. 


Kentucky 


Whitesburg.—It is given out in rail- 
road circles that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has completed arrangements for the 
early construction of a 25-mile branch 
line of road from Harold, on the main 
line of the C. & O., up Beaver Creek to 
the border of Letcher and Knott coun- 
ties, to tap a rich coal and timber dis- 
trict owned by the Consolidation Coal 
Co., the Beaver Creek Coal Co. and the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co. 

Sebree.—The sale of the mining prop- 
erty and coal rights of the Southern Coal 
& Transportation Co. at Robards was 
held by the Master Commissioner of 
Henderson County on Jan. 1. The coal 
and coal rights under 85.46 acres in Web- 
ster County and the surface coal and 
mineral rights under 64 acres in Hen- 
derson County and the coal and mining 
rights only under 7796 acres in Hender- 
son County were sold. 

The Kentucky River Consolidated Coal 
Co., composed of eastern capitalists, own- 
ing some 50,000 acres of choice coal and 
timber lands in southern Letcher and 
Perry Counties, along the line of the 
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Lexington & Eastern R.R., makes the an- 
nouncement that it will soon take steps 
looking to the development of the prop- 
erty. It will be necessary to build spurs 
out from the Lexington & Eastern R.R. 
to reach the property. 


Barbourville——The Harlan Town Coal 
Co., which is preparing to operate a mine 
on its property about a mile east of 
Harlan, in Harlan County, will soon have 
a town of its own in Kelly Bottoms. 
Many houses are already completed and 
others are going up or are contracted for. 


Harriman.—The Harriman & Morgan 
R.R. Co., recently chartered, has elected 
officers as follows: C. E. Hendrick, presi- 
dent; J. N. Baker, vice-president; Robt. 
B. Cassel, secretary and treasurer.. In- 
dications are that this road is to be built 
north from this city and will tap new and 
rich coal fields in the Lone Mountain and 
Brimstone Mountain sections of Mor- 
gan and Scott Counties. It is backed by 
the same interests that have constructed 
the Harriman, Knoxville & Eastern from 
here to Oliver Springs. 


Missourl 


St. Louis—-The supreme court of Mis- 
souri has just handed down a decision 
which is of far more than local interest. 
When Gov. Hadley was attorney general 
of the state he instituted suit against the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. for violating that 
section of the state constitution which 
forbids a corporation from engaging in 
business other than that expressly 
authorized in its charter. Now Mis- 
souri’s highest judicial tribunal decides 
that a railroad has a legal right to own 
coal mines or stock in coal mining com- 
panies, for the reason that “coal is nec- 
essary in the operation of trains.” The 
court adds that “no one could contend 
for a moment that a railroad cannot buy 
a mine and dig its own fuel supply.” 

Moberly.—It is reported that Mine No. 
11 of the Northern Central Coal Co. at 
Higbee, that some time ago sustained a 
great loss by fire will again be ready for 
operation in a month’s time. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—Charges of discrimination 
in coal carrying rates were made Dec. 26 
to the Ohio Public Service Commission 
by the Central Ohio Operators’ Associa- 
tion against the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. The association 
alleges that the tariffs of those roads for 
coal carrying from the Tuscarawas dis- 
trict are unjustly discriminatory and asks 
that the commission investigate at once 
and compel a readjustment. 

Suit to foreclose a blanket mortgage 
for $834,500, given in July, 1901, was 
brought in the United States court Dec. 
27 by the Bankers’ Trust Company of 
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New York against the Pittsburg, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Coal Co., the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie Coal Mining Co. and 
M. A. Hanna & Co., consisting of Dan R. 
Hanna, Robert L. Ireland and Matthew 
Andrews of Cleveland. The mortgage 
was given on 16,000 acres of Jefferson 
County coal lands and $200,000 was to 
have been paid by July, 1911. The 
Bankers’ Trust Company asks that the 
Jefferson County property be disposed 
of to satisfy its claim. 

Cincinnati—The American Briquetting 
Co., which is a $1,250,000 Arizona cor- 
poration, was organized at Dayton, Ohio, 
recently, with C: L. McCrea, of that city, 
president and Thomas R. Morgan, of the 
Pocahontas Coal Co. here, as vice-presi- 
dent. The company will convert the lig- 
nite deposits of North Dakota into fuel 
briquettes at a plant to be built at New 
Salem, N. D. H. H. Hayes, the local! 
representative, says that the company 
can produce the briquettes at $3.50 a 
ton at the mines, and will cut the retail 
price of coal in half in the Northwest. 


Wellston.—An excellent grade of No. 
2 coal, 3% ft. thick, has been discovered 
on the Kessler. farm, near Hawkes 
Bridge, east of here. A favorable report 
having been received from the chemist 
to whom the samples were sent for analy- 
sis a shaft will be sunk to the coal, with 
a view to placing it on the market. 


Pennsylvania 
(BITUMINOUS) 


Bellefonte.—The coal mining opera- 
tion of Atherton & Barnes, at One Mile 
Run, one of the most important in that 
section, has resumed work after a pro- 
longed idleness. Upward of 150 men 
are again given employment. 

Altoona.—Supreme Court Justice 
Bijur of New York has vacated an in- 
junction obtained by the James Kerr Se- 
curities Co., holder of $500,000 bonds of 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., to 
restrain the reorganization committee 
from executing a lease of the company’s 
coal lands. 

Indiana.—Development of the Brush- 
valley field which runs along the Black- 
lick near Josephine does not now seem 
as near at hand as it did a short time ago. 
Upward of $30,000 have been expended 
during the past year in drilling and pros- 
pecting and the tests have proved the 
coal to be some of the best in Indiana 
County. The sudden halting of proceed- 
ings is causing much comment, but sev- 
eral of the owners of the land, take the 
matter optimistically and fully expect 
final developments within a short time. 


California.—Three men were burned 
to death in a poolroom and rooming 
house, at Daisytown, a mining hamlet, 
near here at midnight, Dec. 29. The men 
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were employed by the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., 
at Daisytown. 

Latrobe.—Two miners are dead and 
four persons injured as the result of a 
dynamite explosion in a miners’ board- 
ing house near New Derry, Dec. 25. 
One miner, was blown to atoms. The ex- 
plosion shook the town and was heard 
for several miles. 

ANTHRACITE 

Scranton.—Reduced freight rates on 
coal from the mines to points in New 
York state are scheduled to go into ef- 
fect Jan. 20 on the Lehigh Valley, Phila- 
delphia and Reading, and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. Rates were re- 
duced on the New York, Ontario and 
Western, Dec. 15, 1911. 


Wilkesbarre.—For fear of damaging 
the county court house and the resi- 
dences along the banks of the Susque- 
hanna River, Mayor John V. Kosek has 
vetoed a bill introduced in Council to 
sell the coal underlying the river com- 
mon. 

Employees of the Hadleigh colliery of 
the Pittston Coal Co., at Sugar Notch, 
went on strike recently because they were 
paid by check instead of in money. 
Sugar Notch has no bank and the checks 
caused the men considerable incon- 
venience. 

Pottsville—The drainage tunnel which 
was begun nearly three years ago by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., at a 
point a short distance above Nesquehon- 
ing Junction, and has been driven from 
there in a southwesterly direction, will 
soon reach No. 1 shaft above Nesquehon- 
ing, four miles from the beginning. Two 
sets of men are working toward each 
other, one from the entrance and the 
other from No. 1 shaft, and it is said that 
they are now only about 800 ft. apart. 

Shamokin.—Preparations are now un- 
der way by the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal Co. for driving a tunnel to cut 
the rich Buck Mountain vein, at the 
“Horseshoe” curve, near Glen Carbon. 
The Reading company has_ extensive 
coal operations all through that valley 
and the vein has been proven and fol- 
lowed for several miles east, along the 
Broad Mountain, showing a profitable 
thickness. The mammoth vein is to be 
worked from this locality as far as Frack- 
ville, a distance of eight miles. 


‘Tennessee 

Knoxville-—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators Association was held Dec. 22. 
A feature of the meeting was a paper 
and discussion on workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents. The actions of cer- 
tain law firms in connection with the re- 
cent Briceville disaster were vigorously 
denounced. 
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Texas 


Strawn—After a suspension of work 
for nearly six months, the Mt. Marion 


Coal Mining Company has resumed 
work. 

Utah 
Salt Lake City—The Elk Coal Co., a Car- 
bon County concern, which recently 


went into the hands of assignees, wiil 
probably be reorganized, according to an 
announcement made by the stockholders’ 
committee, which has been investigating 
the company’s affairs. The raising of 
$300,000 is contemplated to satisfy cer- 
tain claims, and of this about $100,000 
has been secured. The property is esti- 
mated to be worth several times the 
amount of the indebtedness. George 
Buckley, E. A. Lesser and L. Walker form 
the committee, which is looking after the 
interests of the stockholders. 


Virginia 

Bristol—The Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., which has two large plants in 
Bristol, has made the largest coal con- 
tract ever made by a southern mining 
company. It has contracted to furnish 
the Boston & Maine R.R. with 66 cars of 
coal per day, for a period of five years. 
The amount involved is in excess of 
$9,000,000. Under the terms of the con- 
tract the coal is to be delivered to the 
tracks of the Boston & Maine R.R. in the 
city of Boston. The coal will be mined 
in what is known as the Toms Creek 
mines of southwest Virginia and will be 
shipped out over the Virginia & South- 
western and Norfolk & Western. This 
coal has heretofore been supplied from 
western Pennsylvania. 


West Virginia 
Morgantown.—The entire 200 ovens 
belonging te the Preston County Coke 
Company at Cascade are now in blast 
and the plant is working at full capacity. 
One hundred of the ovens have been 
fired during the past two months and be- 


. tween 300 and 500 men are now given 


employment. 


There has been little change in the 
operations of the Elkins Coal & Coke 
Co. since No. 6 mine was opened. 

Wheeling.—Ejectment proceedings in- 
volving more than 1000 acres of coal 
land in Webster and Randolph Counties 
recently came up before the United 
States circuit court of appeals. The Up- 
per Elk Coal Co. and Christian Seybold 
both claim to own the property. 

Weston.—Dr. D. P. Kessler is having 
a coal tipple built at his mines at Arcola 
and is making preparation to ship coal 
at an early date. 
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Montreal—The Dominion Coal Co. 
predicts a big increase in the output for 
1912. Mr. Alexander Dick, the general 
sales agent says: “If everything turns 
out as we expect during the season of 
1912, we will have a record-breaker, as 
the output will not be less than 4,000,000 
tons, or a half million in excess of this 
year’s figures.” He also reports an im- 
proved situation at Springhill, where the 
output is between 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
a month, or around 400,000 tons a year. 

Twenty-seven independent coal-mine 
operators of Alberta and eastern British 
Columbia voluntarily increased the wages 
of their workmen by 8 per cent., on Dec. 
21, thus bringing the scale up to that of 
the mines employing union labor. 





England 


London.—The miners’ federation has 
decided to take a vote on the question of 
national stoppage of the work in the 
mines, based on the question of a mini- 
mum wage. If a two-thirds majority” of 
the members of the federation vote to 
stop work, the strike will be ordered for 
the end of February. 

Another evidence of the labor unrest 
in the United Kingdom was manifested 
recently when 200 colliers, employed in 
the mines at Treorchy, Wales, went out 
on strike as a protest against the em- 
ployment of non-union labor. 





Personals 


Frederick Gillmore, until recently with 
the Gulf Transit Co., has been given 
charge of the new branch office of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


C. M. Riker, formerly manager of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to W. B. Kennedy, 
president of the Nortonville Coal Co. at 
Nortonville, Ky. 

Bart Murphy, for 20 years in the em- 
ploy of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and for 
a number of years foreman at the Stand- 
ard shaft, has accepted the position of 
genera! inspector for all the mines of the 
Rainey Coal & Coke Co. 


John Randolph Haynes of Los An- 
geles was recently appointed special com- 
missioner, representing California, by 
Governor Johnson, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating coal mines, and especially 
coal mine accidents throughout the 
United States. The commission issued 
by the Governor will furnish a sufficient 
entrée for Mr. Haynes in carrying on 
his investigations, and he will prepare a 
detailed report on the subject. 

A committee of prominent mining and 
electrical engineers, which has been en- 
gaged in studying mining conditions in 
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England, Germany and other countries, 
conferred recently with the officials of the 
Bureau of Mines, at Washington, D. C. 
Members of the committee are George S. 
Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines; Erskine Ramsay, of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; A. B. Jessup, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; 
H. M. Warren, of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co., of Scranton, 
Penn.; G. B. Hadesty, of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., of Pottsville, 
Penn., and John Bart, of the Berwind- 
White Coal Co., of Windber, Penns;i- 
vania. 





Obituary 

George M. Davis, aged 67, one of the 
best known coal men in western Ken- 
tucky, died, recently, at his home, in 
Madisonville. Mr. Davis was manager 
of the St. Bernard mines, at Morton’s 
Gap. 

Capt. Levi Rinehart Doty, aged 64, for 
many years one of the best known men 
in Columbus, Ohio, died recently in Chi- 
cago, where he has been located for the. 
past year. Capt. Doty was engaged in 
the coal business for nearly a third of a 
century. He served as president ot the 
former New England Coal Co. and of the 
Northern Fuel Co., and also for a time as 
vice-president of the Pittsburg Coal Co. 
He was president of the National Tripoli 
Co. When he left the coal business, he 
became associated with the Ralston Steel 
Car Co. and for a year has been inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cars at 
Chicago. 





Industrial Notes 


Announcement is made of the organi- 
zation of the Bonnyman-Norman Coal & 
Iron Co., of Birmingham; James Bonny- 
man, president; James A. Norman, vice- 
president; A. H. Andrews, secretary. The 
new company will be the sales agent for 
the Brookside-Pratt Mining Co., and will 
handle coal and coke, and other industrial 
products in which the officers of the con- 
cern are interested. 

The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Ridgway, Penn., announces the opening 
on Jan. 1, 1912, of a new district office 
in Room No. 1417, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burg. This move has been made in order 
that the company may better serve its 
many friends in the district and to facili- 
tate the handling of its various well 
known lines of steam engines and elec- 
trical apparatus. J. F. Rodgers, who is 
a native of Pittsburg, and enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among the mine, mill and 
manufacturing interests of the city and 
vicinity, has been secured as local man- 
ager. Mr. Rodgers will be glad to wel- 
come his friends and all friends of the 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. at its 
new office and to render any possible ser- 
vice on its behalf. 
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New Publescene 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOR - 
STATISTICS FOR THE STATE OF VIR- 
GINIA, 1911. 193 pp., 6x9%4 in. Pub- 
lic Printer, Richmond, Va. 

Coal and eoke production statistics are 
accorded three pages. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 
Proceedings of the Congress of 
Technology, 1911. 486 pp., 61%4x944 
in., illustrated. $3. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. 

Some 70 pages are included in this vol- 
ume and in all form a valuable and upto- 
date record of the present state of in- 
dustrial science as well as a presentation 
of some of its problems and their prob- 
able solutions. The six sections into 
which the congress was divided are repre- 
sented by papers on: “Scientific Investi- 
gation and Control of Industrial Pro- 
cesses,” “Technological Education in its 
Relations to Industrial Development,” 
“Administration and Management,” “Re- 
cent Industrial Development,” “Public 
Health and Sanitation,” “Architecture.” 


ELECTRICAL ACCIDENTS IN MINES. THEIR 
CAUSES AND PREVENTION. Miners 
Circular 5 By “H.-H? Clatk, «ee 
Roberts, L. C. Ilsley and HJ >F: 
Randolph, 3 illustrations, 16 pp., 
octavo. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1911. Free on request. 

It is a pleasure to commend this little 
booklet on the avoiding of electric shock 
and on the rescue work in connection 
therewith because we are sure that of all 
the people who have read and will read 
it, the authors will be the least appre- 
ciative. It is a book such as no tech- 
nical men, immersed in advanced studies 
desire to write, but which they o.ly un- 
dertake because they know that suck 
books are needed by a public which can- 
not study and know the subject in a tech- 
nical way. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the simplicity of tneir lang- 
uage, on their selection of essentials and 
on the fact that they have managed to 
write down a lot of practical information 
in a manner that will rot fail to be of 
value to every miner or nine official who 
may read it. The booklet is for free dis- 
tribution on request. 

————— 


Trade Publications 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J. Catalog, Section No. 604D, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings as Applied to Mine and 
Industrial Cars. i6 pp., 7x10 in.; illus- 
trated. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. Bulletin 107, Deep-Well 
Triplex Pumps. 12 pp., 734x10 in., illus- 
trated. 

Bulletin No. 108, Weep-Well Working 
Heads. 12 pp., 734x10 in., illustrated. 

Bulletin No. 109, Pumps for Special 
Services. 20 pp., 734x10 in., illustrated. 
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“LINK-BELT” CRUSHERS 


are made in various styles and sizes 
to suit any conditions 










The 54" x 54" “Link-Belt’’ 
Coal Crushers shown in the 
illustrations were built for the 
Vesta Coal Company: They 
are provided with our 
>FLINT-RIM~X< | segmental 
rolls, which are driven by in- 
dependent 84" x 20" pulleys. 













Frame, 15% ft. long 
Capacity, 600 tons an hour 










The simplicity of Design, 
coupled with the substantial 
construction of ‘ Link-Belt’’ 
Coal Crushers make them 
profitable investments for the 
Mine or Power House. 










They guarantee—— 










Uniform Product 
Maximum Capacity 





Minimum Power to Operate 





Group of “Link-Belt ’’ Crusher Rolls 


The crusher in rear is the one shown above, with hood removed. a ae foreground 
isa pair of rolls for another. Both built for Vesta Coal ¢ 


We Deine and Build 
Reliable machinery of every description for the efficient and economical hand- 
ling of coal. Let our experienced engineers solve your coal-handling problem. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 









PHILADELPHIA _ CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 






Buffalo, 691 Ellicott Square Seattle, 422 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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More Power To You 


whether you generate your own electric power or buy 
it trom a central station, we can furnish the motor- 
generator set to do your electric locomotive work. 


If you want lower mining costs 


you can have them by using a Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Mine Locomotive in place of mules. 


Let us help you reduce 


the time and trouble it now means to get out your coal. 
We have the figures to show that Baldwin-Westing- 
house Mine Locomotives are the most efficient, reliable 
and strongest electric haulage engines on the market. 


Expense 


of installation can be more than made up in the 
first year or two’s operation. 


Motor-Generator Set Synchronous Motor-Generator Set 
for Mines with one locomotive for Mines with several locomu tives 


Either company will give you full particulars 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HERE are some questions pertaining to the 
operation of coal mines that are as old as the 
‘industry itself, and still have not been settled. 


When emergency arises, and lives and property 
are endangered, it is immediate and definite action 
that’s wanted, not discussion and conjecture. 


Positive plans to combat every possible peril 
should be clearly in mind. Accidents that are fore- 
seen are already half overcome. ‘The man who com- 
pletes a job in his head before he puts hand to it, is 
master in fact. 

* * * 

Mine fires furnish a problem on which we largely 
disagree. A case in hand that typifies the situa- 
tion is indicated by a letter we received a few days 
ago from the manager of a large coal company. 


He says: “At 8:15 on Wednesday morning, 
I was called to our No. 7 colliery because of a fire 
that had broken out in the last crosscut connecting 
the 1oth West entry with its air course. On arriving 
at the shaft, I learned that all the men had gone to 
their places in the distant workings. The mine gen- 
erates some gas, but is mot considered dangerous. 
Open lights are used. 


“At the shaft, hoisting of coal had already begun. 
I went underground immediately with the superin- 
tendent of No. 7 and was also accompanied by the 
superintendent of our nearby colliery, No. 4. The 
superintendent of this latter mine had been sum- 
moned because of his familiarity with the No. 7 work- 
ings, since it was he who had originally opened the 
mine and who had been in charge of its development 
up to within a year. 


“On entering the roth West entry, we encountered 
smoke and a high temperature, and werc informed 
by our foreman and fireboss, who were directing 
hastily formed relay squads in fighting the fire, that 
the flames were likely to get beyond control. 
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“T called a hurried conference to determine the 
best plan of action in case we would have to isolate 
the fire. The superintendent and foreman of No. 7 
advised placing the first stopping on the No. ro main, 
or intake side of the trouble; the No. 4 superintendent 
and the fireboss at No. 7 were agreed that the first 
wall should be erected on the No. 10 air course or 
return side of the fire. 


“A little later the flames were extinguished, 
but I have not forgotten the difference of opinion 
concerning the proper plan of attack. Therefore, dis- 
regarding local conditions that modify any specific 
rule, is it not possible to prescribe in general whether 
a fire at the face of a pair of entries should be sealed 
off, first on the intake, or first on the return side?”’ 


* * * 


Of all the serious problems that confront the 
coal industry, none is more deserving of immediate 
attention than this question of overcoming a mine 
fire. It is an interesting subject and one that cannot 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand or a sentence 
of speech. 


We believe, therefore, that great good will result 
from a discussion of the problem, and we want every 
reader of COAL AGE who has an idea on the subject 
to write us his views. 


Conditions differ today from what they were 
years ago. Rescue helmets enable us to work in smoke 
and gases—a feat heretofore impossible. Theories, 
like machines and men, wear out. ‘To succeed we 
must fall in with time’s changes. 
against the current will go down in the eddy. 


Those who swim 


Were the superintendent and foreman at No. 7 
right in their judgment, or do you agree with the 
opinion of the No. 4 superintendent and the No. 7 
fireboss? 
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Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


Mechanical ventilators may be classi- 
fied according to the principle on which 
they operate, as follows: 1. Positive 
blowers, which admit, confine and then 
displace a fixed volume of air at each 
revolution. 2. Centrifugal fans or 
blowers, which by rotating at a high ve- 
locity, impart a centrifugal motion to the 
air between the blades and thus tend to 
create a partial vacuum at the center of 
the fan. 3. Disk or propeller fans, which 
by means of revolving vanes or blades, 
set at an angle to the plane of rotation 
push or propel the air away from one 
side of the blades, thus creating a par- 
tial vacuum on the opposite side. 


POSITIVE BLOWERS 


Positive blowers of either the rotating 
or reciprocating type are now seldom ems 
ployed as mine ventilators. Their exces- 
sive weight for a given capacity, and the 
large amount of machine: work required 
in their construction make the cost of 
machines having a large volumetric capa- 
city prohibitive when compared with that 
of fans. Furthermore, they require 
skilled attention and careful adjustment, 
which increases their cost of operation. 





OF GREEN 


Fic. 1. SECTIONAL VIEW 


BLOWER 


Among the rotary blowers of this de- 
scription are the Root, Connorsville, 
Green and Baker. The first three of 
these are quite similar in construction, 
and consist of two interlocking impel- 
lers, which revolve side by side, or one 
above the other, in an inclosing case 
without, however, coming into sliding 
contact with the sides of the case. Both 
the casing and impellers are made of 
cast iron accurately machined, and the 
fact that these surfaces must be mathe- 
matically true, adds greatly to their cost 
of manufacture. Perfectly made and de- 
signed impellers should roll together 
without friction, the points of each which 
may be in contact at any time always 
traveling at the same speed. Fig. 1 
is a sectional view of a Green blower 
taken at right angles to the axis of the im- 


By W. M. Weigel * 


Of the three classes of 
mechanical ventilators, the 
positive blower is least 
adapted and the centrifugal 


fan best adapted for use in 
ventilating mines. The 
second article of a series on 
mechanical ventilators. 





*Associate professor of mining, 
vania State College, State College, 


Pennsyl- 
Penn. 
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Fic. 2. SECTIONAL VIEWS OF CENTRIFUGAL 
FAN 


pellers; the arrows show the direction 
of rotation and movement of the air. 
At every half revolution, each impeller 
incloses the air between itself and its 
side of the case and discharges it 
through the outlet at the top. The ims 
pellers are geared together outside the 
case, preferably at both ends. These 
gears are accurately cut to reduce fric- 
tion, insure quiet running and perfect 
uniformity of rotation of the two im- 
pellers. Fig. 4 shows a Connorsville 
blower direct-connected to a horizontal 
engine on the same bedplate. 

The Baker positive blower differs from 
the Root type in having one main im- 
peller which receives its power from the 
engine or motor and two auxiliary im- 
pellers or rotating valves, which admit 
the air during the intake part of the 


revolution and prevent its escape dur- 
ing the discharge period. 

Reciprocating blowers are similar in 
construction and operation to blowing en- 
gines or air compressors, that is, the 
air is alternately drawn into and dis- 
charged from a cylinder by means of a 
piston, which may be driven by any form 
of motor, but is usually directly con. 
nected to a steam cylinder. However, 
their application is so limited as not to 
warrant further discussion. 

All positive blowers are primarily in- 
tended to operate against pressures of 1 
lb. or more per square inch. They do not 
however, discharge the air at a greater 
pressure than that necessary to overcome 
the resistance. But because they are dee 
signed to withstand and maintain such 
high pressures, their mechanical efficien- 
cies are poor when handling the low 
pressure required for mine ventilation, 
which seldom exceeds 20 to 25 lb. per 
square foot. This fact is due to the ex- 
cessive weight of their moving parts and 
their frictional losses. 


CENTRIFUGAL FANS. 


A centrifugal fan is shown in Fig. 2. 
There is a horizontal shaft supported by 





* “COALAGE.~ ~ 
Fic. 3. WADDLE CENTRIFUGAL-FAN 
WHEEL 


suitable bearings and between bearings 
the shaft is fitted with hubs rigidly keyed 
to it. From these hubs radiate arms or 
spokes to which vanes or blades are at- 
tached. The wheel is usually inclosed 
in a spiral casing with an opening in 
one or both sides at the center and one 
in the circumference. As the fan re- 
volves, air is drawn in through the center 
opening. It then passes between the 
blades into the spiral casing and out 
through the opening in the circumfer- 
ence. If the fan draws air through its 
central opening from an inclosed space, 
such as a mine, it is said to be an ex- 
hauster, and if it delivers to an inclosed 
space through the opening in its circum. 
ference, it is then said to be a blower. 
The action of the fan is the same in both 
cases. The only difference being that 
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when exhausting the pressure within the 
inclosed space is less than, and when 
blowing greater than the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the general construc- 
tion of a centrifugal fan and also shows 
the direction of the air currents, through 
one having an inlet on each side. A 
is the fan shaft; B, the hubs carrying 
the arms, and C, the arms which carry 
the vanes or blades D. The cheeks or 
side plates E are fastened to the ends 
of the blades and rotate with them. Their 
purpose is to stiffen the wheel and pre- 
vent the air from slipping around the 
ends of the blades as the fan revolves. 
The spiral casing F starts close to the 
circumference of the wheel and gradually 
enlarges until, having passed completely 
around, it widens out into the chimney 
or discharge opening, G. The fan shown 
in Fig. 2 is designed for exhausting. For 
blowing the discharge would generally 
pass off in a horizontal or downward 
direction. The sides plates of the spiral 
casing are shown at H, and the central 
air inlets at J J. Usually in an instal. 
lation of this kind, the fan foundation 
forms the lower part of the spiral. 
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ing directly into the surrounding atmos- 
phere. One form, the Waddle, is shown 
in Fig. 3, and consists of alternating 
long and short curved vanes fixed be- 
tween and attached to two disks, one of 
which has a circular opening at the cen. 
ter for admitting the air from the mine. 
The fan drift must fit closely around 
this opening, and yet allow sufficient play 
for the free rotation of the fan. The 
solid disk is a plane, and the other disk 
is slightly coned, gradually approaching 
the flat disk toward the circumference. 
This reduction of sectional area is so 
regulated that the product obtained by 
multiplying the angular velocity at any 
point by the sectional area between any 
two vanes and the sides is a constant; 
which fact is supposed to keep the fan 
full of air. Beyond the tips of the vanes 
the disks diverge to such an extent that 
the area of the periphery at the edges 
of the disks is a little more than double 
the area at the tips of the vanes. This 
is done to reduce the velocity of the air 
as it is discharged into the atmosphere 
and increase the efficiency of the fan. 
Waddle fans are made with large 





Fic. 4. CONNORSVILLE CYCLOIDAL BLOWER 


The blades extend from the circum- 
ference of the inlet to the circumference 
of the wheel. There is no standard 
practice as to their shape and posi- 
tion. In some fans they are radial planes, 
in others they are convex toward the 
direction of rotation and slope back- 
ward. Some blades slope backward but 
have their tips bent forward into a radial 
direction. Others are planes but instead 
of being in a radial position, slope back. 
ward. In some extreme cases the blades 
are concave toward the direction of ro- 
tation. 


THE WADDLE TYPE OF FAN 


A type of centrifugal fan used to some 
extent in England and Europe has no 
spiral casing, the air upon being dis- 
charged from between the vanes pass- 


diameters compared to their axial length. 
The dimensions of a typical fan are: 


Extreme diameter ........... 36 ft. 4 in. 
Diameter of tips of vanes..... 35 ft. Oin. 
Dianieter sor =Inlevs.. << see 13 ft. 6in. 
Widthiof vanes at tip: 2.50%... 1 ft. 1% in. 
Width at extreme periphery... 2ft. 2% in. 


In the latest forms the difference be- 
tween the extreme diameter and the di- 
ameter at tips of blades is greater than 
in the above case. It will be noted that 
the long blades extend to the center 
of the fan; and that the portion of the 
blade between the fan center and the 
edge of the inlet is nearly radial in posi- 
tion, while the balance of the blade, like 
all the short blades, is curved backward 
from the direction of rotation. A few of 


‘ the blades are shown by the dotted lines 


“in the figure. 
As the discharge from these open type 
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fans takes place around their whole peri- 
phery, strong winds may interfere with 
their action at times. Further, the pres- 
sure is only one-half that developed by 
an inclosed fan of the same diameter 
running at the same speed as will be 
shown later. This, however, should have 
no effect on the mechanical efficiency of 
the fan. Tests of Waddle fans showing 
a mechanical efficiency of 65 per cent. 
have been published, but it is extremely 
doubtful if such results are possible. The 
error is, however, undoubtedly due to in- 
accuracy of measurements, especially of 
the volume and pressure of the air, and 
not intentional. It should also be noted 
that this type of fan is suitable only for 
installation as an exhauster, because it 
discharges around its entire periphery. 








Machinery for Cutting Coal 


An interesting paper on coal-cutting 
machinery, describing various types of 
rotary and percussive machines and 
comparing their advantages, was read by 
W. B. Shaw at a recent meeting of the 
Manchester Association of Engineers. 

Mr. Shaw explained that the power 
employed for driving the coal cutter 
is compressed air or electricity, and 
though machines have been designed 
for driving by means of a _ haulage 
rope, no practical machine of such a 
type is at present working. The chief 
recommendation of compressed air is the 
absence of any danger of firing gas, or 
risk of possible shock to the machine- 
men; it is also a simpler apparatus and 
there is little danger of its being dam- 
aged by overloading. Its efficiency in 
power consumption is much lower than 
that of electricity. 

The suspicion thrown upon electricity 
in connection with certain recent colliery 
explosions—a suspicion which was 
scarcely justified by the facts—has led 
to much serious thought on the risk in 
the use of electricity for coal cutting, and 
is likely to result in legislation imposing 
considerable restrictions along this line. 
Though this is leading to a considerable 
increase in the use of compressed air 
and has the appearance of being a set- 
back to electrical cutting, it will no doubt 
be to its benefit in the end. It will re- 
sult in still greater care and thought be- 
ing given to the design of electrical cut- 
ters, with consequent improvements in 
those points which make for safety and 
at the same time reliability. With a 
clearer definition of where electricity 
might be used, the colliery manager, 
when he decides to install electrical cut- 
ters, will do so with a feeling of greater 
confidence. 


Any method of mining or handling 
coal that will materially reduce the per- 
centage of slack without increasing the 
cost of operation is worth taking up. 
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Railroad Tracks tor Soft Coal Mines 


While a great many articles are pub- 
lished from time to time regarding the 
surface arrangement of modern bitumin- 
ous mines, only incidental mention is 
ever made in them of the railroad yards, 
and no definite information is usually 
given as to why the particular layouts 
are adopted. As the track plan is one 
of the first problems which confront the 
operator who contemplates building a 
new plant, the subject deserves more ex- 
tended consideration. 

Under present conditions nearly all bi- 
tuminous mines are compelled to load 
from two to six grades of prepared coal 
in order to realize the maximum returns 
on the investment involved; and since 
every grade has a value in direct ratio 
to its size, it is desirable that each be 
loaded from the tipple or washer directly 
into its respective car, with as little 
handling as possible. 


THE Cost OF BREAKAGE 


Particular attention is called to the 
fact that breakage is expensive to the 
operator in more ways than one, because 
not only is the average market value per 
ton mined reduced as the percentage of 
small sizes is increased, but also the 
first cost and the operating cost of the 
tipple itself are greater for the type 
which produces much breakage than for 
that in which the’coal is handled in a 
thin uniform ribbon over shaker-picking 
tables and screens, from the time it 
leaves the mine car until it is lowered 
into the railroad car for shipment. A com- 
parison of the cost of tipples having grav- 
ity or revolving screens, storage bins, 
etc., with that of the clean-cut, low 
structures, housing an equipment of shak- 
ers, will confirm this statement. 

The practice of carrying. bituminous 
coal to storage pockets in the tipple and 
subsequently drawing it out into railroad 
cars for shipment, should be avoided as 
far as possible. Coal loaded directly 
from a bin carries with it 5 to 15 per 
cent. of material, which has been crushed 
in the storage process to sizes below the 
standard, and, in order to hold the trade, 
this degraded material must be removed 
by rescreening the coal as it leaves the 
pockets. 

If the full value is to be realized from 
these lip screenings, as they are called, 
they should be sent back to the main 
screens. For example, take a mine ship- 
ping the following grades: Three-inch 
lump, at $1.75 per ton; 1%- to 3-in. egg, 
at $1.50 per ton; 34- to 1%-in. nut, at 
$1.10 per ton; and 34-in. slack, at 75c. 
per ton. It would not be advisable to 
take all the 11%4-in. lip screenings from 
the stored egg coal and throw them into 
the slack, nor should they be put in with 
the nut coal. The proper method is to 


By M. L. Hyde* 


The railroad-track plan 
is one of the first problems 
of anew mining plant. The 
various considerations that 


usually determine a layout 
of this kind are discussed 
together with several typ- 
ical examples. 





*Contracting engineer with the Rob- 
erts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 
carry them all back to the screens and 
get as much nut as possible from the mix- 
ture. Attempts have been made to mix 
a small amount of the fines with the larger 
sizes, or to take egg coal from the 
run-of-mine and ship it separately while 
still holding up the value of both coals. 
With egg at $1.50 and run-of-mine at 
$1.20, it will readily be seen that this 
is a profitable subterfuge, but neverthe- 
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Fic. 1. Empty YARD 


less one that will eventually bring 
the perpetrator to grief. 


LOADING DIRECT FROM SCREENS TO CAR 


All this leads to the conclusion that 
each grade of coal should be laid directly 
from the screen preparing it into the car, 
thus requiring a separate railroad track 
for each size of coal. Now, while this is 
a desirable solution, yet, owing to surface 
conditions, it is not always practicable; 
in fact, seldom more than three to five 
tracks can be arranged for, in which case 
the three to five largest grades of coal 
should be loaded directly, and the remain- 
ing smaller sizes sent to storage bins. 

Wherever bins are used it is advisable 
to build them as low as possible, in order 
to avoid bringing any greater weight than 
absolutely necessary on the coal which 
rests on the bottom. A satisfactory hop- 
pered-bottom bin, having a capacity of 
60 tons, or one car, can be built approx- 
imately 10x18 ft. in plan and 32 ft. high 
overall, with 14 ft. clearance from top of 
rail to discharge gate. 


YARD LAYOUT 


The layout of tracks for railroad cars 
at a mine should provide in general for 
an empty storage yard above the tipple, 
leading to an independent system of 
loading tracks under the tipple, and 
thence in turn to a loaded storage yard 
below. Both the empty and loaded stor- 


age yards should accommodate enough 
cars for a day’s run, requiring 1000 ft. 
of track in each yard per 1000 tons ca- 
pacity of the mine. If the operation is 
large enough to own a switching locomo- 
tive, or to be served several times a 
day by the railroad, the size of the yard 
may, of course, be decreased, although it 
is usually not advisable to do so. 

The empty yard should be laid off with 
a grade of 134 per cent. in favor of the 
empties, and should preferably have as 
many tracks as there are loading tracks 
under the tipple. In Fig. 1 is shown an 
empty yard with a scissors cross-over, 
allowing cars on any track in the yard 
to go to any track under the tipple. This 
affords a desirable layout, since in most 
cases all cars will be handled in a straight 
line. Moreover, it gives a maximum 
amount of storage room at a minimum 
distance above the tipple. One disadvan- 
tage of this yard, however, is that scales 
are required on every track, in case the 
cars must be weighed at the mine. 
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Fic. 2. TiPPLE TRACKS AND SCALES 


LAYOUT FOR TRACK SCALES 


Where weighing-4s required, the layout 
shown in Fig. 2 is to be preferred. While 
this layout requires more room for a 
given number of cars and forces all but 
those on one track to round the curve 
and take the turnout, with a consequent 
risk of derailment, and an increased 
amount of labor to start them off the 
scales, and also results in a more con- 
gested condition under the tipple, yet, on 
the other hand, it allows of bringing all 
the cars to one scale, and thus materially 
decreases the total cost of the yard. 


The yard tracks should be on at least 
12-ft. centers, and if the layout shown 
in Fig. 2 is adopted, may consist of from 
one to as many tracks as desired. The 
number will be governed by the ground 
conditions. Ordinarily, it is cheaper to 
grade for four tracks one-quarter of the 
total required length than for one track 
the full length, and time is saved on the 
part of the yard men in going after cars. 


From a distance of 100 ft. above the 
tipple to a point 100 ft. below it, the 
track should be on a tangent, with a fa- 
vorable grade of 2 per cent., this being 
required to insure that the cars will move 
forward readily a few feet at a time dur- 
ing the loading process. From this lat- 
ter point the ladder should be run in on a 
134 per cent. grade, and the loaded yard 
entered on a 1% per cent. grade. After 
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a couple of hundred feet the grade in 
the loaded yard should be reduced to 1% 
per cent. It will be noted that in the ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 2 only one 
empty and one loaded track scale are 
required. 


OBJECTIONS TO SCALES UNDER TIPPLE 


While at some mines the scales are 
placed directly under the tipple, this is 
not an economical method of weighing. 
In the first place, a separate scale is re- 
quired on each track and in order that the 
empty car may be weighed with its front 
end under the loading chute and the 
loaded car weighed with its rear end un- 
der the same chute, the scales must be at 
least 75 ft. long. This is not only an ex- 
pensive arrangement but it interferes 
with the continuous operation of the tip- 

ple since a fresh empty cannot be spotted 
until the loaded car has been weighed 
and pushed off the scale, thus involving 
an unnecessary loss of about a minute 
between each car, and also requiring an 
extra man. 


In laying out the yards 80- or 90-lb. 
rails on 6x8-in. sawed oak ties with No. 7 
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with the flow of cars to and from the tip- 
ple. 


METHOD OF HANDLING CARS 


One of the best methods of handling 
cars will be found to be as follows: The 
locomotive engineer in getting his trip of 
empties together places any supply cars 
there may be at the rear end, next to the 
locomotive, and then pushes the trip onto 
the run-around track and thence into 
the empty yard, after which he leaves 
the supply cars on their siding. He 
then travels over the run-around track to 
the far end of the loaded yard and pulls 
the loads away, or in some cases he pulls 
the loads from the rear end of the yard 
back onto the run-around. 

After the cars have been placed by the 
locomotive in the empty yard, either one 
or two yardmen run them over the scales 
in trips of three to six and distribute them 
on the loading tracks, two or three cars 
to each track, riding each lot until the 
front of the first car is under the tipple 
loading chute, at which point the cars 
should be connected to a rope _ lead- 
ing to a car retarder. This latter is an 
ingenious device, costing about $150, by 
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Fic. 3. COMPLETE TRACK LAYouT, EMPTY AND LOADED SCALES 


turnouts and 12'%4-deg. curves should be 
used. This equipment will insure the 
grades remaining uniform and the curves 
will be sufficiently easy not to bind the 
cars. The ties should be spaced on 18- 
in, centers throughout the yard and their 
size should be increased to 6x10 in. 
wherever turnouts ar> located. 


The track centers under the tipple 
should be 16 ft. between the lump-coal 
track and the next one inside, and 14 ft. 
between all others. The 16-ft. centers 
are required for the proper placing of 
the lump-coal loading chutes (especially 
where box cars are to be loaded) and 
for the tipple platforms, which are built 
on a level with the brakemen’s’ step on 
the car to enable trimmers to pass from 
one track to another without loss of ‘ime 
and without danger. 


The centers between the lump and the 
run-around tracks should be 14 ft. if a 
box-car loader is not used, and 30 ft. if 
it is. .The run-around track should be 
so placed that the locomotive will never 
have to pass over the track scales and 
can deliver the empties and remove the 
loads with a minimum loss of time and 
without obstructing the ladder track. 


Care should also be exercised in lay- 
ing out the tracks, that cars carrying 
supplies may be switched onto a siding 
until unloaded and then fed over the 
empty scales to the tipple and used for 
coal if desired, all without interference 


means of which trips of from one to 
three cars are handled during the pro- 
cess of loading. It can be operated by 
the trimmer or dumper without requiring 
a man on the car. 

The general idea of the retarder is that 
of leading a rope to the front car of the 
trip, and thence back to a small winding 
drum controlled by a band brake. With 
a grade of 2 per cent. under the tipple 
and all the brakes off, the cars will tend 
to run and thus maintain a tension in the 
rope. By easing up on the brake, the 
trip is allowed to move forward under the 
control of the operator until all three cars 
have been loaded, when the rope is de- 
tached and automatically rewound on the 
drum until the hook end comes back 
to the tipple and is attached to a sec- 
ond trip of empties. With a retarder for 
each track one man can control three car 
trips on two tracks at the same time or 
two men can control three car trips on 
four tracks. The yardmen jump the trip 
after it is unhooked and take it over the 
scales to the loaded yard. This system 
will allow of handling cars under a four- 
track tipple with only two spotters and 
two yardmen for a 3000-ton plant. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


All railroad ties should be of sound, 
live white oak 6x8 in. by 8 ft. long, set 
on 18-in. centers. Six hundred and sixty- 
seven ties will be required per 1000 
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ft. of track. Switch ties are furnished 
by the lumber mills, already cut to suit 
the given switch, and should be of 6x10- 
in. material. For a No. 7 turn-out 2600 
bd.ft. are required and for a No. 10 
turnout 3200 ft. board measure. 

Rails should be of either 80- or 90-lIb. 
sections and 24 tons of 80-lb., or 27 of 
90-lb. rails are required per 1000 ft. of 
track. Assuming average lengths of 30 
ft. for the rails, 67 pairs of splices and 
268 track bolts will be required per 1000 
ft. The angle-type splice plate, such as 
the Bonzano, is to be preferred. Track 
bolts should be 434x7% in. with oval 
heads. They are furnished in 200-lb. kegs 
carrying 149 bolts each, 

With 667 ties required per 1000 ft. of 
track, 2668 514x7-in. railroad spikes will 
be needed, amounting to 7:5 kegs of 200 
Ib. each. The plain uniform spike with 
a clean-cutting wedge-shaped end will 
give the best results. No. 7 turnouts, 
complete with rigid frogs, point switches 
and stands, will cost about $100 laid. No. 
10 turnouts, complete with spring-rail 
frogs, point switches and stands, will cost 
about $150 laid. The former can be used 
throughout the entire yard except at the 
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cross-over to the main line, where the 
No. 10 should always be furnished. Stub 
switches should never be used. 

A 44-ft. long 60-ton track scale for 
empty cars, set in a concrete pit, will cost 
approximately $1500. A 50-ft. 125-ton 
track scale for loaded cars, set as above, 
will cost $1750. These prices cover exca- 
vation, concrete, lumber, the scale and 


setting. 

The surfacing of the yard will ordi- 
narily be done with refuse _ ballast. 
from the mine. All ballast should 


be crushed to pass through a 2™%-in. ring 
and should be laid 6 in. deep under the 
ties. On this basis 250 cu.yd. of ballast 
will be required per 1000 ft. of track. 

The advisability of having a yard laid 
out by competent engineers cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Once a yard has 
been poorly laid out and graded, it means 
a great deal of money and lost working 
time to put it in shape, 


A remarkable record was recently made 
by a puncher coal cutter made by the 
Hardy Patent Pick Co., of Sheffield, Eng. 
The work was done on a longwall face 
in a Durham colliery on a seam 3 ft. 
thick. The machine, which was handled 
by two men, started at 8:15 a.m. and 
finished at 3.20 p.m. The air pressure 
was from 45 lb. to 50 lb. per sq.in., and 
the length of the face cut was 47 yd., 
the depth 5 ft., and the maximum cut- 
ting speed was 180 sq.ft. per hour. 
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A Test for Coal Washing Economy 


Devices for mechanically washing coal 
make two products which are commonly 
termed coal and rock, although neither is 
entirely one or the other; and the object 
of the process is to leave in the coal ex- 
actly the amount of ash specified by the 
purchaser, while at the same time dis- 
carding a minimum amount of coal with 
the refuse. 

Of the numerous fuels which we have 
had occasion to study, none has contained 
particles of either absolutely pure coal 
or of rock entirely free from carbon- 
aceous material; the particles of fuel are 
all more or less mixed with schists, and 
their ash content increases progressively, 
from those which are most nearly pure 
coal to those which are practically all 
rock. 

If Y is the yield in coal from the wash- 
ing operation and X the ash content of 
the washed coal, we have: 


Yee fix) 

This function varies considerably with 
different fuels and by determining its 
values we are able to tell exactly the 
greater or less amount of waste which is 
entailed by reducing the percentage of 
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Fic. 1. DIAGRAM FOR DERIVING 
CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 
ash and consequently enriching the 
coal. 


These values can be obtained only ex- 
perimentally; and in order to find them 
the apparatus which is here described was 
designed. It was constructed in the Van 
de Wyer shops, rue Haute, 17, Anvers, 
Belgium. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS AND 
METHOD OF USE 


A bronze cylinder B of exactly 100 
mm. (3.93 in.) inside diameter is plunged 
into a reservoir D filled with water, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

At the bottom of the cylinder a grate 
E, covered with a wire gauze, is held in 
place by two screws § S. 

Having placed in the tube about 1 liter 
(61 cu.in.) of the coal to be tested, the 
cylinder is raised in the reservoir, by 
making use of the handles H, and then 
let fall quite rapidly; in this way the 
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Special Correspondence 


‘An apparatus is described 
by means of which a char- 
acteristic curve may be ob- 
tained for any coal. This 


curve shows at a glance 


what results may be ex- 
pected from washing the 
coal in an effort to bring 
its percentage of ash with- 
in a certain figure. 





Note—From ‘‘Revue universelle des Mines, 
de la Métallurgie,”’ etce., Liége, Belgium, Ar- 
ticle by R. A. Henry, director of the Hasard 
collieries. 





water flows in the direction of the arrows 


and the various particles of coal become 


stratified in accordance with their specific 
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Fic. 2. APPARATUS FOR PREPARING 
SAMPLE 


gravities. For samples of very finely di- 
vided coal 30 to 40 strokes are necessary. 

The deposit thus secured is made up of 
a series of elementary layers of weight 
Pn, Fig. 1., and ash content Cn. The ap- 
paratus, as we shall soon see, permits 
an exact division into perfectly hori- 
zontal layers practically as thin as may 
be desired. 

Having separated the layers P:, P2 
.... Pn, we dry and weigh them, and 
then determine their ash contents C,, C: 
7 as oe ib Ge 

The weights Pn of the separate layers 
are laid out as ordinates, and arranged 
in the order of their superposition, the 
total weight being made equal to 100. 
At the middle of the height representing 
the weight of each stratum we lay out, 
as an abscissa, a distance Cy» propor- 
tional to its ash content, and we join the 
points obtained by a curve J, Fig. 1. 


This curve gives the law of distribution 
of the ash in the sample of coal tested, 


and its area =3°° Cn Pn (represented . 

by the shaded section of Fig. 1) 

gives the total weight of ash contained in 

the sample, of which the weight is 100. 
The mean ordinate 


100 
a ae Comer loan 
100 


NOs 
is the ash content of the raw coal. 


SEPARATING THE BED OF COAL 

Now the industrial operation of wash- 
ing coal consists in separating the bed 
of coal into two layers. The upper part 
is the washed coal and the lower part the 
waste. 

Let LM, Fig. 1, be the plane of sepa- 
ration; then the upper part will have a 


mean ash content: 


Xn ar 20 CnPn. 
Yn 
the yield in the coal will be Yn, and the 
loss due to the waste will be (1 — Yn) 


By varying the hight of the plane L M, 
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Fic. 3. CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF 
VARIOUS FUELS ; 


a simple substitution gives the corres- 
ponding values of the general equation: 
SS Caen 
aiteeki ek 

The locus of the point X is the required 
characteristic; and this curve J J measures 
the inevitable loss which has to be sus- 
tained in treating a coal containing X 
per cent. of ash. 

The apparatus has been so designed as 
to permit an easy separation of the lay- 
ers. In order to do this the tube B is 
placed on the column K, the grate 
loosened by unscrewing SS and, when B 
descends, it obliges the coal to fall into 
the gutter R. The screws SS permit this 
operation to be stopped when deemed 
proper; in other words, to limit the height 
of each layer. 

By using a cutter which is rested on 
the top edge of the tube, all the coal 
which projects is horizontally cut off and 
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transferred to a receptacle. The succes- 
sive samples thus obtained are then dried, 
weighed and incinerated, each of them 
giving a point of the desired curve. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


There are collected in the diagram, Fig. 
3, a number of curves obtained for fine 
coals of %-mm. size, coming from dif- 
ferent places. It is noticeable that, for 
example, the samples Nos. 6 and 7, whose 
ash contents in the raw state (that is, for 

= 100 percent.) are X, = 21.3 per cent. 
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and X; = 26 per cent., respectively, will 
give the same yield in washed coal (Y = 
73 per cent.) if we bring them to a com- 
mon ash content of 8.75 per cent. 

If it is required to enrich these prod- 
ucts to a content of 7 per cent. ash, sam- 
ple No. 6 will produce 47 per cent. yield 
and sample No. 7 will give 67 per cent. 
Thus we arrive at a result which at first 
thought would have been deemed para- 
doxical: No. 7, the more ashy in the raw 
state, leads to a loss almost twice as lit- 
tle as No. 6, to which incineration alone 
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would have led us to attribute a superior 
value. 

We note also that samples Nos. 8 and 9, 
which seem to be economical fuels, are 
not successfully cleaned by the process 
of washing. These curves vary with the 
different seams of coal, the size of the 
grains, the contents in pyrites, the pres- 
ence of washing stones, ete Their in- 
terpretation, which is quite easily ac- 
quired, permits the engineer to draw con- 
clusions unknown before the use of this 
method of investigation. 





Longwall and Conservation 


With the gradual depletion of our sur- 
face coal, the necessity of working to 
greater depths, and conserving our sup- 
plies, the longwall system of mining is 
continually gaining more prominence. 
That more coal men are being converted 
to this system is not to be questioned, 
and if we may omit the faults, the argu- 
ments in its favor are overwhelming. It 
is not, however, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to cover up the bad features, nor 
to eulogize the good ones, but to set 
forth as clearly as possible a comparison 
of the present methods of working, and 
changes which might be advantageously 
made. 

In fairness to the reader it should be 
stated that in Great Britain, whiclf is the 
home of longwall mining, there were 
1600 lives lost in the mines in 1910. A 
method of mining having such a fearful 
mortality in one year, is far from being 
what we would desire, and yet it may be 
the best attainable. Another detrimental 
feature which should not be overlooked 
is that of surface caving, although it may 
be here stated that the longwall system 
is no worse in this respect than others. 

The success of any method is, of 
course, contingent on adhering strictly to 
the approved lines of procedure. The 
tendency is to leave undone those things 
we should do, and do those things we 
should not, and this human perversity 
is about the only vital feature connected 
with mining which does not change. 


EVENTUAL ADOPTION OF LONGWALL 
ASSURED 


It is becoming apparent that the next 
decade or two will see certain decided 
changes in mining methods. The newer 
generation will look back on the un- 
economical systems of the old, and seek 
to remove the antiquated methods having 
such wasteful results. While longwall 
mining may not be the perfect system, 
it appears to embody the best methods 
attainable at the present time. The ad- 
vantages of this system can be best 
shown by a comparison of the two 
methods on the same basis. 

To the ultra-conservative who are not 
in sympathy with the impending change, 


By Sim Reynolds* 


Some interesting facts 


are brought out and seem 
to point conclusively to the 
eventual universal adoption 
of the longwall system. 


Comparisons are drawn be- 
tween it and the room-and- 
pillar methods, showing 
enormous losses incidental 
to the use of the latter. 





*Mine superintendent, Marianna, Penn. 


we wish to call attention to the state- 
ment of an eminent consulting engineer, 
located in the Fairmont region in West 
Virginia, who is in direct touch with 
numerous mining operations throughout 
the United States. This authority says 
that many of the larger corporations, who 
can afford to make experiments, if there- 
by they have an even chance of making 
money in the end, are conducting certain 
portions of their work under all kinds 
and conditions appertaining to the long- 
wall system. To prove these experiments 
takes time, and some day it is to be hoped 
an article will be published which will 
cover the more important of these es- 
says into new methods. 


NECESSITY FOR ITs ADOPTION 


That there are some seams that it will 
be possible to work only by the long. 
wall method is generally conceded and 
in the interest of the utmost possible 
conservation, there will probably some 
day be passed a sweeping edict covering 
all coal beds not yet mined. In the 
meantime, the companies which are try- 
ing out the different systems, will, upon 
the arrival of legislation on this subject, 
be in a position to say definitely just 
what they. want. 

The various conditions of its applica- 
tion would, of course, be determined by 
the local conditions, ellipse, circle or 
straight line being used, according to the 


usual circumstances governing the ap- 
plication of such rules. Whether it will 
produce -the results extreme reformists 
would have us believe it will, is doubtful, 
particularly if the strata above it lay 
more than a good breaking distance in 
thickness. The opinion of the other side, 
who see in it nothing but expense and 
disastrous surface caves, is also equally 
doubtful. 

For the sake of comparison of the re- 
sults attainable by the different systems, 
a 1000-acre tract of land, with coal lying 
at a depth of 400 ft., will be assumed. 
By taking this depth as a basis, we give 
a conservative estimate of the possibili- 
ties of the longwall system on surface 
caving, which is about the only real fault 
that can be charged against it. 


Losses BY ROOM-AND-PILLAR METHODS 


According to all available statistics, a 
conservative estimate of the average 
amount of coal recovered under our pres- 
ent systems of working would be about 
60 per cent., and less in many instances. 
The total tonnage on a tract of this size 
would be 9,680,000 short tons and 60 
per cent. of this would give an approxi- 
mate tonnage of about 5,800,000, which 
means the loss of nearly 4,000,000 tons 
of coal. At an average price of $1 per 
ton, it is readily seen that the nation is 
$4,000,000 poorer as a result. The glar- 
ing fact that our national wealth is $4,- 
000,000 less than it might have been be- 
cause of development of a comparatively 
small industrial operation according to 
established rules, cannot be ignored, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that this 
is a loss which no mortal ingenuity can 
ever repair. 

The miner who can look back on 
boyhood days spent sweating over a 
“Blow-George,” furnishing insufficient 
air to a brawny South Staffordshireman 
as he delved in search of a possible thick 
coal pillar, may be of the opinion that 
this coal is not entirely lost. But by 
far the greater part is lost once the strata 
has broken, while on the other hand, such 
losses on longwall work are evident and 
more or less susceptible to remedy. 
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SURFACE CAVING 


In removing the entire seam some dam- 
age has perhaps resulted to the farmer, 
but not much, certainly, at a depth of 400 
ft., and nothing beyond easy repairs. 
Where a total extraction has been effected 
on a 5-ft. seam having 100 ft. cover in 
certain of the Pennsylvania fields, the 
break has extended to the grass roots. 
Where this extraction has been several 
acres in extent and the break has been 
general over the entire area at once, it 
cannot be said that any appreciable dam- 
age has resulted. In this instance there 
was no packing whatever, as would ordi- 
narily be the case in longwall workings. 
The conditions were simply 100 ft. of 
easily breaking roof with a clean fall of 
oO téet 

Taking our previous example again, of 
6 ft. of coal at a depth of 400 ft. worked 
by the longwall system and packed care- 
fully, the result would by no means be 
so serious. Furthermore, it should not be 
forgotten that there are approximately 
1000 square miles of coal in which the 
seams are 600 ft. or more below the sur- 
face.* At this latter depth it is doubtful 
if the strata would break to the surface, 
for it has been shown in the British 
mines that at a depth of 700 or 800 ft. 
work can be carried on successfully un- 
der the sea. 

This proves conclusively that in av- 
erage strata the highest fall reaches an 
apex far below that distance, and the 
miner who has had extensive experience 
in pillar drawing and is familiar with the 
quick oblique line that the ragged rock 
edges traverse toward a common junc- 
ture, will place the safety point much 
lower. 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS 


Turning again to our example of a 
1000-acre tract, and assuming this to 
have been worked by the longwall system 
which has resulted in certain damage to 
the surface, a comparison of this surface 
damage, with the additional extraction ob- 
tained, may be made. Taking the mine 
on a royalty basis of 5c. a ton, the farm- 
er has received $193,600 above what he 
would have received by the 60 per cent. 
pillar-and-room method of working. This 
amounts to $193 per acre, or about twice 
as much as the farm value of the land. 
It should also be remembered that the 
expense of tipple erection, compressors 
and power plants and the general sur- 
face arrangement of a mine opened to 
develop a track of 1000 acres, is the same 
for 60 per cent. extraction as for 100. 

It is said that in longwall working con- 
tinuous operation is necessary, in order 
to properly control the roof, but a little 
consideration will show that this applies 
nearly, if not quite as well, to room-and- 
pillar work, particularly when the mine 
contains water. The statement of a cer- 





*See Twenty-second Annual Report, U. S. 
Geological Survey, page 178 
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tain large Western operator, a man who 
is both practical and theoretical, may be 
taken, apropos of this. He has recently 
changed a number of his mines to the 
longwall system, and during a strike last- 
ing over a period of about five months 
and a half, all of his mines were shut 
down. On the resumption of operations 
he had careful records kept of the rela- 
tive cost of opening the longwall and the 
room-and-pillar mines. These records 
showed the cost of opening the room-and- 
pillar mines to be nine times that of the 
longwall. 
SUMMARY 

Longwall mining provides an easier 
method of ventilation, a more thorough 
diffusion of explosive gases, a less quan- 
tity of timber, a ready disposal of refuse, 
and a certainty of no creeps or squeezes 
occurring to ruin the mine. In addition 
to this it has certain safety features, 
which should not be ignored, such as the 
impossibility of a general coal-dust ex- 
plosion over an extensive area, since 
abandoned portions are practically closed 
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longwall will prove the ultimate and 
complete solution of all our troubles is 
not, of course, possible, but that it is the 
only method by which proper conserva- 
tion of our coal resources can be ob- 
tained, seems to be beyond question. It 
is also thought that it will effect a ma- 
terial decrease in our death rate, but even 
if it only conserve our coal, it will prove 
its worth to the nation and the coal in- 
dustry, and make the change a good one. 
The inverse ratio of price per acre with 
the number of acres left, will bring this 
idea more and more to the fore both in 
the minds of those who have to buy the 
coal lands and those who sell them. 


New Type of Coal Cutter 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The advantages of machine mining 
over pick mining are well known and ap- 
preciated. In general it may be said that 
coal operators have long since recog- 
nized the superiority of mining-machine 
practice to bunglesome pick methods. 





Fic. 1. COAL CUTTER READY TO BE RUN TO ANOTHER PLACE , 


and sealed off from the live workings, 
and the lessening of danger from a 
blownout shot, for, if rightly conducted, 
longwall requires little or no powder. 
The concentration of workings and the 
ease of superintendence should also be 
considered, for it is well known that in 
large mines there are portions in which 
the foreman seldom or never gets, while 
in longwall work this would not be true. 
Another item of considerable value is the 
large increase in the proportion of lump 
coal obtained, since longwall produces 
from 10 to 20 per cent. more lump than 
other methods. 

When all the advantages of the long- 
wall system are summed up, it seems re- 
markable that it has not been more gen- 
erally adopted in the United States. That 


New problems are, however, constantly 
arising in regard to the selection of the 
machine best adapted to certain kinds of 
work and in connection with the design- 
ing of machines for meeting new and 
untried conditions. The Jeffrey-O’Toole 
Coal Cutter was originally developed for 
the mines of The United States Coal & 
Coke Co. at Gary, W. Va. It is the result 
of a suggestion of Mr. E. O’Toole, gen- 
eral superintendent of that company, and 
the co-operation of Mr. O’Toole and the 
engineers of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company. 


Cuts SEAM AT VARIOUS HEIGHTS 


The machine is built to cut a kerf at 
various heights, depending upon the 
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thickness of the seam, and is particularly 
useful in cutting thick seams where the 
presence of dust or gas limits the amount 
of explosive which can be used for each 
shot. In such cases the seam is cut at 
about its center and a small charge is 
sufficient to bring down one-half at a 
time. When small bands of impurities 
occur in the coal, the cut may often be 
so directed as to remove them, permitting 
the coal to be taken out without becoming 
mixed with the dirt. 

This coal cutter can readily be removed 
to another room after finishing a cut. 
When the coal face is narrow, much time 
and labor is often consumed in moving 
machines of other types to and from 
their cutting positions, loading them on- 
to trucks, etc. With this machine it is 
only necessary to connect up the driving 
chain, release the jacks, and move it from 
the room under its own power. In the 
illustration, Fig. 1, the machine is seen 
in position ready for removal to another 
place. 

The room track should, if possible, 
be placed in the center of room, but if 
this is not practical on account of the 
space required for refuse, the end of the 
track may be curved so as to bring the 
machine to the center of the room when 
up at the face. The machine is mounted 
on a self-propelling truck, and as soon 
as the truck chain drive is disconnected 
it is ready for work. The runner im- 
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feed can be used than at its central part, 
when the arm is fully under the coal. 
The machine operator can readily stop 
and start the feed by means of a disc 
friction clutch, which also acts as a safe- 
ty slip in case the machine encounters 
material that it cannot cut. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


The construction and operation of the 
machine may be briefly described as fol- 
lows:—The bed frame consists of a cir- 
cular steel casting upon which is mounted 
the motor, all gearing and the cutter arm. 
This bed frame rests upon and revolves 
inside of a large steel ring, which 
forms the stationary frame. Riveted 
to this ring at three points, 120° apart, 
are cast-steel screw brackets, through 
which pass large adjusting screws. 
These screws are bolted to the steel 
top plate of the truck as shown in Fig. 
2 and are fitted with adjusting nuts 
which are used to vary the height of the 
ring above the truck, and also serve 
to tilt the cutter-head to any desired 
angle. j 

The feed mechanism consists of a rat- 
chet and lever operated by an eccentric 
on the main drive shaft. On the same 
shaft with the ratchet wheel is a worm 
which meshes with a worm wheel on the 
drum shaft. A dise friction clutch mount- 
ed on the drum shaft erigages a rope 
drum, on which is wound a steel rope. 
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mediately starts the motor, and while the 
cutter arm is swinging over from its po- 
sition parallel with the track to the point 
where it starts to cut, the helper sets the 
jacks. 

The room face is cut in a semi-circle 
18 ft. in diameter, and the machine ad- 
vances 5 ft. for each cut. The cutter 
arm is provided with a rachet feed which 
may be varied by an arrangement that 
eauses the engagement of one or more 
teeth per stroke of the operating eccen- 
tric. The total time required to feed the 
arm in a complete semi-circle is from 7 
to 28 min., depending upon the rate of 
feed used. The fast feed is always used 
to bring the cutter arm up to the coal 
and from the coal back to the center po- 
sition. At the beginning of a cut a higher 
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One end of this rope is fastened to the 
hub of the drum and the other end hook- 
ed to the stationary steel ring. 

Around the periphery of the circular 
bed plate are sheave wheels, over which 
the steel rope passes, and as the ratchet 
turns the worm, the drum revolves, wind- 
ing up the cable and pulling the cutter- 
arm around in a circle. The disc fric- 
tion clutch on the drum not only acts 
as a safety slip but allows a variation in 
the feed. As previously noted the ratch- 
et is also arranged to engage one or more 
teeth at each stroke of the eccentric, 
thus permitting the feed to be varied at 
any time while the cutting is in progress. 

The complete coal cutter is mounted 
permanently upon a steel truck which is 
provided with a self-propelling mechan- 
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ism and an automatic reel for winding 
up and paying out the electric cable, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The machine can cut 
entries as well as rooms. When cutting 
entries, it is placed close to one rib and 
the cutter arm, starting in on the other 
rib, is sent under the coal until it cuts 
up to the rib by which the machine 
stands. 








The Peat Industry of Russia 


In a recent report of the Baku naphtha 
industry there are given some interesting 
data concerning the exploitation, develop- 
ment and consumption of peat in the 
central industrial district of Russia. As 
the price of liquid fuel has risen beyond 
the limit at which its use is satisfactory 
to industrial concerns, the question of 
replacing naphtha with other combusti- 
bles has come prominently forward, and 
it appears that for a number of purposes 
peat is just the fuel required. 

The peat industry has by now secured 
an unquestionably firm position. In 1908 
there were 73 firms engaged in the pro- 
duction of this fuel and they put out that 
year a total of nearly 52,000,000 cu.ft. 
These operations are chiefly in the de- 
partments of Moscow, Waldimir, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, Rjasan, Kistroma and Tam- 
bow. In 1907, according to the super- 
intendent of the Moscow mining district, 
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the central industrial region of Russia 
produced 181,500 tons of peat. In 1908 
the quantity delivered was equivalent to 
544,500 tons of hard coal, and the num- 
ber of men employed in the industry was 
17,000. 

It should be mentioned that the pro- 
cesses of peat cutting and preparation 
used in central Russia, include practic- 
ally none of the improved methods which 
have recently been brought into use else- 
where, and there is a wide field for fu- 
ture improvement and development. 

In regard to the extent of the deposits, 
it may be said that the present workings 
are estimated as being sufficient to supply 
all demands for at least 40 or 50 years. 
There are, moreover, in this district many 
bogs which have not as yet been touched. 
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Ignition of Gas by Electric Lamps 


Portable electric lamps offer impor- 
tant advantages over ordinary safety 
lamps for lighting in gaseous mines. 
Their degree of safety is higher, since 
their luminous element has no communi- 
cation with the mine air and therefore 
the danger of ignition does not increase 
with the proportion of methane and the 
speed of the air current. They have no 
delicate parts, such as metallic gauzes, 
which easily deteriorate and require 
careful daily inspection. They do not go 
out, and so the necessity of relighting 
inside the mine is avoided, a quality that 
is valuable in assisting the retreat of the 
miners after an explpsion or mine fire. 

They have, on the other hand, the dis- 
advantage of being considerably heavier 
than ordinary safety lamps, and they do 
not indicate the presence of gas. How- 
ever, this last inconvenience may be 
remedied by using at the same time a 
few ordinary safety lamps to serve as 
gas detectors. ; 

An electric mine lamp well constructed, 
that is to say, strong without possible 
short circuits and one in which the 
sparks caused by opening and closing the 
circuit can only occur in an inclosed 
place, presents but one danger; that is, 
the breakage of the bulb. The existence 
of this danger, which may usually be 
remedied by surrounding the bulb with 
a protective envelop of thick glass iso- 
lating it from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, has even been disputed, and con- 
tradictory opinions are offered on this 
subject. 

We give in the present article the de- 
tails of tests that have been made at 
the Government experiment station at 
Frameries, to clear up this point, to which 
the accident of July 7, 1905, at the 
colliery of Bois de La Haye, at Ander- 
lues, had drawn particular attention. 


THE IGNITION OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES BY 
INCANDESCENT METAL WIRES 


It has long been known that incan- 
descent metal wires may ignite combusti- 
ble gases and that the temperature to 
which they must be carried to produce 
this effect depends on their diameter and 
the nature of the gas. 

Davy showed, in fact, that an iron wire, 
1/40 of an inch in diameter, if brought 
to a cherry-red heat, ignited a jet of 
hydrogen escaping into the air but did 
not set fire to a jet of ethylene. The 
latter ignites on contact with wire of % 
in. diameter brought to the same tem- 
perature. An iron wire 1/500 in. thick 
does not ignite hydrogen at less than a 
white heat; at a dark red it ignites a jet 
of phcesphureted hydrogen. At white 
heat a wire of 1/40 in. diameter does not 


Special Correspondence 


Tests of portable electric 
lamps made at the Framer- 
ies experimental station, 
Belgium, show that under 
certain conditions all elec- 


tric-lamp filaments ignite 
firedamp. 


Composition of 
the gas, size, shape and na- 
ture of the filament, and 
voltage of the lamp are gov- 
erning factors. 





Note—From Annales des Mines de _ Bel- 
gique. Article by Emanuel Lemaire, profes- 
sor at University of Louvain and engincer, 
Frameries experimental station. 


ignite firedamp; at a red heat it ignites 
carbon monoxide. 

On the other hand, experiments of M. 
Hauser, professor of the School of Mines 
at Madrid, on the ignition of gas by in- 
candescent electric wires, have given the 
following results: 


1. Ferronickel wires, 0.3 mm. (0.0118 
in.) diameter, did not ignite the most 
sensitive mixtures of artificial firedamp 
whether the metal was fused or not. 


2. With a platinum wire, 0.5 mm. 
(0.0197 in.) diameter, gradually heated to 
a red heat, the ignition of a mixture of 
7 or 7.5 per cent. of natural firedamp was 
produced six times without a miss and 
without fusion of the wire, which burned 
brightly at the moment the explosion oc- 
curred. With platinum wires of 0.2 mm. 
(0.078 in.) diameter and natural fire- 
damp, there were two ignitions in three 
tests. 


3. With soft-iron wires of 0.9 mm. 
(0.035 in.) diameter, the results are par- 
ticularly interesting. When using a 
straight wire placed horizontally or in- 
clined, or a curved wire turned some- 
times upward, sometimes downward, 
natural firedamp of 7.2 to 7.5 per cent. 
was ignited six times out of 17 trials, 
that is, in one-third of the cases. The 
wire did not melt when there was no 
ignition, but melted in the cases where 
this occurred. 


INFLUENCE OF SHAPE OF FILAMENT 


On the other hand, when using an 
inclined wire with a spiral in the middle, 
there were five ignitions in as many 
tests, and without fusion of the wire. In 
three of these tests the same wire was 


‘used three times successively and in a 


fourth test the twisted spiral wire ignited 
a mixture which had resisted a straight 
wire up to fusion, 

4. As verification of the foregoing ex- 
periments, others were made with a steel 
wire of 0.6 mm. (0.0236 in.) diameter in 
pure artificial firedamp without obtaining 
an ignition in four tests where a straight 
horizontal wire 15 mm. (0.59 in.) long 
was employed, while ignition was pro- 
duced by a wire 25 mm. (0.985 in.) long, 
incurved upward. 

With an oblique wire coiled in three 
spirals, two trials were followed by ex- 
plosions and in one of these cases the 
same gaseous mixture had already served 
three times successively for tests up to 
fusion of a straight horizontal wire 15 
mm. long. This last experiment was 
repeated with the same result in natural 
firedamp. , 


It follows from these experiments by 
Professor Hauser that incurved wires or 
coiled wires ignite the firedamp more 
readily than straight ones, and that the 
susceptibility to ignition of gaseous mix- 
tures is not the same with all metals. 

Using iron wires of 0.05 to 0.35 mm. 
(0.00197 to 0.0138 in.) diameter, Messrs. 
Couriot and Meunier did not succeed in 
exploding firedamp mixed with air, even 
under conditions most favorable to ex- 
plosion. Taken in connection with the 
foregoing experiments, these latter con- 
firm the opinion that the finer the wires 
are the more difficult is it to produce 
ignition of explosive mixtures. 


It is known that a combustible gas 
does not ignite in the presence of air 
unless brought to a certain temperature. 
In order that the ignition, when started 
at a point in the combustible gas and air 
mixture, shall be propagated throughout 
the bulk of the gas it is necessary that 
the heat liberated by the combustion of 
the first particles, which ignite in con- 
tact with the initial source of heat, shall 
be sufficient to raise to the temperature 
of ignition at least an equal mass of 
neighboring particles. 


PROPORTION OF COMBUSTIBLE AND SIZE OF 
WIRE 


If the proportion of combustible gases 
‘n the mixture is small and less than 6 
ver cent. for mixtures of air and fire- 
damp, the mixture simply burns in the 
immediate neighborhood of the source of 
heat, forming around this an aureole - 
more or less well developed, but the heat 
liberated by this combustion is too small 
to bring the neighboring masses of gas 
to the required temperature, and the ig- 
nition is not propagated. 

‘ Certain facts, and notably the fact that 
fine incandescent wires less readily ig- 
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nite firedamp than those of larger diame- 
ter, tend to prove that even in an ex- 
plosive mixture, it is necessary that a 
certain mass of combustible ignite at one 
time in order to propagate the ignition. 
If this mass of gas is too small, the heat 
freed by its combustion is dispersed too 
rapidly in the surrounding medium to 
bring the neighboring gases to the tem- 
perature of ignition., 

The larger the wire and the higher its 
temperature, the larger the quantity 
which takes fire on contact with it. It 
may be inferred from this that wires of 
large diameter ignite explosive mixtures 
more readily than finer ones. 

During safety-lamp tests in gaseous 
currents, a sharp, needle-like flame is 
sometimes seen coming out of a crack 
of the chimney wifhout igniting the sur- 
rounding explosive mixture. It is neces- 
sary to assume that this flame communi- 
cates the fire to too small a quantity of 
the explosive mixture to propagate the 
explosion. 


The fact that spirally coiled wires more 
readily ignite the firedamp than straight 
wires seems due to the circumstance that 
the mass of combustible gas which tra- 
verses the coil formed by the wire is 
heated on all sides by the filament and 
by the heat set free in the combustion 
produced on contact with the wire, and 
thus the gas may more easily be brought 
to the temperature of ignition. 


The influence of the mass of the com- 
bustible materials fired at one time by 
the initial cause of ignition has already 
been placed in evidence by the study of 
dust explosions. Resting on what has 
been said, we may foresee the possibility 
of firing combustible gases by the finest 
wires if only their temperature be suffi- 
ciently high.. However, certain sub- 
stances are liable to melt before the nec- 
essary temperature has been reached. 


The experiments made at the Framer- 
ies station on incandescent lamps have 
shown that this is true. In fact, it has 
been possible to ignite explosive mix- 
tures of air and firedamp by means of 
the filaments of all the lamps tried, by 
sufficiently raising the temperature, 
although these filaments were only a few 
hundredths of a millimeter in diameter. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CARBON-FILAMENT 


LAMPS 
The experiments with carbon fila- 
ments were conducted with lamps 
of two and four volts. The _ bulbs, 


mounted on Sussmann lamps or con- 
nected to a battery of storage cells, with 
or without interposed resistance, and 
arranged to permit one or more elements 
to be put in circuit, were opened before 
their introduction into the test apparatus 
or else broken in the gaseous current it- 
.self by compression between the iaws 
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of a vise. The experiments were made 
in gaseous currents of 0.5 to 10 m. per 
sec. velocity, containing 8 to 10 per cent. 
of methane. 

The voltage and amperage were regu- 
lated on the lamp intact before the test; 
the voltage was measured at the con- 
tacts of the lamp, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, at the binding posts where were 
connected the large-diameter wires that 
brought the current to the lamp. 

The electric current was cut off after 


each ignition of gas, to avoid the com- © 


bustion or destruction of the filament dur- 
ing the time required for extinguishing 
the flames in the test apparatus; im- 
mediately afterward it was turned on 
again. 

In a certain number of tests the tem- 
perature of the filament before rupture of 
the bulb was measured with a Féry ab- 
sorption pyrometer. It is best to make 
some reservation on the subject of these 
temperature measurements, which were 
rendered difficult by the small size of the 
filaments with which experiments were 
made. 

The experiments made by K. G. Falk 
in the laboratory of the Physico-Chemical 
Institute at Berlin and those at Columbia 
University, New York, have shown that 
the temperature of ignition of combustible 
mixtures varies with the composition of 
these mixtures.-: So it is that a mixture 
containing 50 per cent. of hydrogen and 
50 per cent. of oxygen takes fire at 788 
deg., while a mixture of 80 per cent. 
hydrogen and 20 per cent. oxygen ignites 
only on reaching. 878 deg. A mixture of 
66 per cent. carbon monoxide and 34 per 
cent. oxygen ignites at 875 deg., but a 
mixture of 50 per cent. carbon monoxide 
and 50 per cent. oxygen ignites only at 
915 degrees. 


For mixtures of air and gas, the ex- 
periments carried on at Frameries as a 
preliminary to the tests on the explosives, 
have shown that the compositions of 
greatest inflammability contained between 
7.5 and 8 per cent. of methane. It is 
this composition which was used in the 
majority of the tests to which the car- 
bon-filament lamps were submitted. 


These tests have shown that it is pos- 
sible to ignite explosive mixtures of air 
and firedamp by the incandescence of a 
carbon filament; numerous gas ignitions 
were obtained without rupture of the 
filament. 


It is therefore learned that an incan- 
descent carbon filament may ignite fire- 
damp, and that this ignition is not nec- 
essarily produced by a spark resulting 
from rupture of the wire. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL RESULTS 


Contrary to what might be supposed,. 


the combustion of a carbon filament in 
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air sometimes takes several minutes; the 
time necessary depends on the tempera- 
ture to which it is brought, but this time 
is always appreciable. 


The temperature to which the filament 
is normally submitted varies with the 
type of lamp; at least such was the case 
with the low-voltage lamps used for the 
experiments. Further, some lamps of the 
same type have a greater electric resis- 
tance than others and the temperatures 
of their filament may therefore differ for 
the same voltage applied to their binding 
posts. This is a primary cause of failure 
to obtain absolute agreement in the re- 
sults. 


There is also another cause of dis- 
crepancy. At the moment when the air 
enters the bulb, a cooling by convection 
is added to the cooling by radiation, and 
the temperature of the filament instantly 
falls. When we close the jaws of the 
vise slowly and carefully, the bulb is 
sometimes broken into only two or three 
pieces. In one test it was seen that 
these fragments, held by the jaws, re- 
mained so well in contact that the flame 
could not pass out. It may be inferred 
from this that in certain cases the ex- 
terior air may enter the bulb and lower 
the temperature of the filament before the 
cracks between the fragments are of 
sufficient size for the explosion to pass 
out. The manner in which the bulb 
breaks may, therefore, have an influence 
on the results. 


The temperature of normal operation 
of the carbon-filament lamps for a con- 
sumption of 3.5 watts per candlepower 
is valued at about 1400 deg. by certain 
authors and about 1600 deg. by others. 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards fixes this 
temperature at 1800 or 1820 deg. C. These 
differences arise seemingly from the dif- 
ficulties presented by high-temperature 
measurements in general, and especially 
in measuring the temperatures of incan- 
descent filaments. 


TEMPERATURE OF FILAMENT AND 
RAPIDITY OF GAS IGNITION 


When a bulb is broken in a gaseous 
medium, or when the current is passed 
through the filament of a lamp broken in 
advance, we obtain: 

1. Combustion of the filament with- 
out ignition of the gas. 

2. A retarded ignition, which some- 
times takes place after several seconds 
without the wire necessarily having been 
ruptured, 

3. An immediate ignition. 

After a series of immediate ignitions, 
there are sometimes produced one or 
more retarded ignitions; sometimes also 
the filament burns up without lighting 
the gas. On the other hand, the retarded 
ignitions are sometimes followed by im- 
mediate, or less retarded ones. 
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The tests on bulbs opened before in- 
troduction into the testing apparatus show 
that by greatly overvolting the lamps we 
get immediate ignitions; by overvolting 
them less, we get retarded ignitions, and 
by not overvolting them at all, or by 
letting them fall below the normal volt- 
age, the filament more often than other- 
wise breaks without lighting the gas. 

The immediate ignitions require high 
temperatures of the filament for their 
production. For lower temperatures the 
filament burns without lighting the gas, 
or produces retarded ignitions. 

When breaking the bulbs in the testing 
apparatus itself, we obtain immediate 
ignitions with lamps working at their nor- 
mal voltage. The same temperature of 
the filament may evidently be produced 
by a weaker current when the filament is 
in vacuum than when it is in the air. 

The minimum temperature necessary 
to obtain these ignitions is about 2050 
deg.C. The majority of the four-volt lamps 
tested work normally at temperatures 
above this latter; those whose filaments 
have a lower temperature, have a weak 
lighting power, and their consumption of 
energy per unit of luminous effect is 
excessive. 

It has often happened that when the 
bulbs were broken in the testing appara- 
tus itself, retarded ignitions were ob- 
tained for temperatures very much above 
2050 deg., but there is room for believ- 
ing that the manner in which the bulb 
was broken influenced these results. As 
has been explained above, it seems rea- 
sonable that the temperature of the wire 
decreased before the ignition was able 
to pass to the outside through the cracks 
between the frasments of the broken 
bulb. To avoid too frequent breakages of 
the filament by fall of the pieces of glass 
when the bulb broke, we coated the jaws 
of the vise with a cement, so as to hold 
the fragments. This explains the ease 
with which they could be held in con- 
tact. 


INFLUENCE OF RESISTANCE IN THE 
CIRCUIT 


The retarded ignitions seem due, in 
part at least, to the influence of the elec- 
trical resistance of the circuit on which 
the bulbs were connected. 

This resistance is composed of: 

1. The interior resistance of the bat- 
tery of storage cells. 

2. The resistance of the conductors. 

3. The resistance interposed, in the 
majority of tests, to regulate the differ- 
ence of potential at the contacts of the 
lamp. 

The electromotive force absorbed in 
these resistances decreases when the in- 
tensity of the current lessens, and this 
falling off of intensity occurs in the 
course of the tests when the combustion 
of the filament reduces its diameter and 
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increases its resistance. During the 
tests, the difference of potential at the 
binding posts of the filament therefore 
increases proportionally as the electro- 
motive force absorbed in the external re- 
sistance diminishes, and from this may 
result an elevation of the temperature 
of the reduced wire. By observing with 
a pyrometer the combustion of a filament 
put in circuit with a resistance, we note 
that its temperature consistently in- 
creases, which is not observed when the 
tension at the binding posts of the lamp 
is constant. 

It seems, therefore, that the resistance 
of the exterior circuit of the lamp must 
be, at least in part, the cause of the re- 
tarded ignitions. The temperature of the 
filament, which is too low at the begin- 
ning of the test to ignite the explosive 
mixture, gradually increases up to the 
point of ignition and may then cause im- 
mediate or less retarded ignitions. 


When the filament has been much re- 
duced by a series of successive incan- 
descences, the difference of potential at 
the binding posts of the lamp differs little 
from the electromotive force of the bat- 
tery. The filament then behaves as if the 
difference of potential at the binding 
posts of the lamp were constant; its 
temperature decreases at each incan- 
descence and finally it burns up without 
lighting the gas. 

The experiments made on _ lamps 
opened before introduction into the test- 
ing apparatus, show that in order to light 
the firedamp when the speed of the gase- 
ous current is increased it is necessary 
to increase the superpressure on the 
lamps. This result, due to the greater 
cooling undergone by the filament in 
high-speed currents, could have been 
predicted in advanee. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH METALLIC-FILAMENT 
LAMPS 


We know that the illuminating power 
and the efficiency of incandescent lamps 
rapidly increase with the temperature to 
which the filament is carried. Taking as 
a unit the brilliancy of platinum at its 
fusing temperature, M. Violle found the 
following relations between the luminous 
intensities at the various temperatures: 


Temperatures Relative Intensities 


TOhdee., Bem. eenceen aie 0.00007 
DDG de oa ee tent eres at 0.00120 
1035: dea te wees en eee 0.00450 
LB OO. Gee iiwaiectth ait cs. 0.27100 
a by ar dates Cokes of ON ey 2 eet ry tin ye 1.00000 


For temperatures above that which cor- 
responds to a consumption of 3.5 watts 
per candlepower, the carbon-filament 
lamps are quickly burned out. To im- 
prove the efficiency of the lamps, it is 
necessary to resort to certain refractory 
metals, such as tungsten, tantalum, 
iridium, osmium, zirconium, ete., fila- 
ments of which can stand higher tempera- 
tures without too rapid injury. 
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Osmium melts only at about 2500 deg., 
tantalum between 2250 and 2300, iridium 
at 1900, according to Violle, and between 
2200 and 2300 according to Weyle. The 
temperature of fusion of tungsten is 
about 3080 deg., according to Burgess 
and Waidner, and of tantalum, 2910 de- 
grees. : 

The metallic-filament lamps normally 
run at very high temperatures. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
the working temperature for tantalum 
lamps is 2000 deg., and that of tungsten 
lamps 2300 degrees. 

By reason of the high temperature of 
their filaments, it might have been pre- 
dicted from the start that these lamps 
would be more dangerous as regards igni- 
tion of gas than carbon-filament lamps. 
All the metallic-filament lamps experi- 
mented with have lighted the gas at their 
normal working temperature, and even 
at lower temperatures. 

In a certain number of cases, several 
consecutive ignitions were obtained with 
the same filament, which shows that it 
is indeed the incandescence, and not only 
the spark of rupture, which causes the 
explosion. One filament, notably, gave 14 
consecutive ignitions before breaking. In 
the cases where only one ignition was 
obtained, it was often noted that a cur- 
rent continued to circulate in the filament 
after the explosion of the gas, which 
shows that it was not interrupted. Cer- 
tain metallic filaments have lighted fire- 
damp at temperatures which with car- 
bon-filament lamps present no danger. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It follows from these tests taken all 
together that the rupture of the bulb of 
an electric mine lamp with carbon or 
metallic filament must be regarded as 
dangerous in a gaseous atmosphere. 

It is possible to manufacture lamps 
whose filaments will not reach a danger- 
ous temperature, but the lighting power 
of these lamps will probably be very 
feeble, and the consumption of power 
per unit of light excessive. 

By reason of the importance of this 
question of good underground lighting, 
it is preferable not to follow this method, 
but rather to seek to obtain electric mine 
lamps of high lighting power by raising 
the temperature of the filament up to the 
limit consistent with the required degree 
of durability. Under these conditions 
magnificent lighting powers may be ob- 
tained, but in order to get them it is 
necessary that the storage battery shall 
deliver during a working shift a current 
of 1.5 amp. at two volts, or better a cur- 
rent of 1 amp. at four volts. 

And it is then absolutely necessary to 
guard against the danger resulting from 
a breakage of the bulb, by surrounding 
this with a thick and strong glass en- 
velop with hermetically sealed joints, 
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Permanent Root Sustention 


William Griffith, one of the distin- 
guished engineers appointed by the Scran- 
ton Mine Cave Commission to investigate 
on its behalf the inadequate support of 
the city by the pillars of the coal mines 
thereunder, has filed two patents, Nos. 
1,004,418 and 1,004,419. The first of 
these covers, among other matters, one 
of the recommendations embodied in his 
report to the city. That report advocated 
the method of filling up the workings by 
the blasting of the roof and floor. The 
greater volume occupied by the blasted 
rock is relied on to fill the place vacated 
‘by both rock and coal, and to support 
the roof. 


MINE CAVE COMMISSION 


To quote the words of Messrs. Grif- 
fith and’ Conner in their report: “It is a 
well known fact that loose rock occupies 
from 12% to twice the volume of the 
same weight of rock in place. In other 
words, if a cubic yard of bed rock be 
broken to pieces, it will occupy a space 
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Fic. 1. ROOM-AND-PILLAR FILLING 
of 1% to 2 cu.yd. Your engineers have 
conceived the idea of taking advantage of 
this fact, well known to engineers, for the 
purpose of cheaply producing an ade- 
quate support of the rock and surface 
above certain classes of coal beds under 
the city of Scranton. So far as we know, 
this method, in its entirety, has never 
been used before in any coal-mining. dis- 
trict, and the suggestion is here made 
for the first time. 

“The process is applicable to beds less 
than 6 ft. in thickness, and so located that 
the shock in heavy blasting will not pro- 
duce ruptures of the measures support- 
ing adjacent coalbeds. It consists simply 
in blowing up the floor and shooting 
down the roof of the mine, each to a 
depth equal to the thickness of the coal 
bed. This produces a total thickness of 
loose rock equal to three times the thick- 
ness of the coal. The rock would be well 
packed together and have great sup- 
porting power, and moreover the desired 
ends would be attained in a compara- 
tively inexpensive manner. 





By R. Dawson Hall 


The blasting of rock 
causes it to occupy increas- 
ed space. This property 


is utilized to provide sup- 


port for the roof, chamber 
filling for miners to work 
on, and dams for culm 
flushing. 


“This method might be adopted through- 
out the Dunmore seams, by blasting 
down the roof and lifting the floor in the 
abandoned rooms or in the roadways be- 
tween the gob piles in the chambers. 
Wherever it is applied efforts should be 
made to fill completely the whole width 
of the chamber or roadway from wall to 
wall, so that the loose rock may be con- 
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Fic. 2. VERTICAL SECTIONS OF Fic. 1. 


fined between the pillars, thus greatly in- 
creasing the resistance to compression.” 


STRENGTH OF BROKEN ROCK 


The following table taken from the 
same report gives a marked illustration 
of the value of rock fills for roof sup- 
port. The measure of strength on which 


it is based is the number of feet of coal-— 





measure rock necessary to compress the 
roof supports described, to the percent- 
age of their height yiven at the head of 
the columns. 

Thus a loose pile of broken sandstone 
of such size that all the material of which 
it is composed will pass through a 134- 
in. ring, and containing voids aggregating 
40 per cent. of the whole mass and more- 
over without aid from lateral confine- 
ment, will shrink 5 per cent. when loaded 
with 20 ft. of rock, and 30 per cent. 
when loaded with 298 ft. of the same. 


Rock BLASTING IN. LEVEL MEASURES 


The method of operating under this 
plan is illustrated in five cuts. Fig. 1 
shows a plan of a regular room-and-pil- 
lar working where the pitch of the meas- 
ures is gentle. The room on the right is 
typical of the average anthracite work- 
ings. Fig. 2 (a) shows a vertical sec- 
tion along 1-1. In both plan and section, 
2 represents the pillars between the cross- 
cuts 3. Fig. 2 (b) shows a vertical sec- 
tion along 4-4. From 5 to the end of 
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Fic. 3. FILLED LONGWALL WoRKING 


the room, the proposed method of roof 
support has been adopted and the whole 
space has been filled with the débris. 
In Fig. 2 (c) is seen a vertical section 6-6 
of the third chamber, the shooting of the 
top and bottom having reached a further 
stage. The holes marked 7 in the roof 
and 8 in the floor are bore holes pre- 
pared for the blowing of the roof and of 
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the floor. The proposals of the inventor 
are to use this method for different pur- 
poses, either on “first” mining to per- 
mit complete extraction at one operation 
or after first mining to provide for the 
robbing of pillars left in. It is also 
claimed that the roof will be upheld by 
the broken rock at all times, so that the 
surface will have a minimum subsidence. 
The intention is to use the rock where it 
is blasted. Mr. Griffith prefers to blow 
the holes in roof and floor alternately, 
apparently with the idea of breaking the 
rock more completely and in order that 
the rock in falling may fall on an uneven 
surface and roll over in a manner con- 
ducive to the creation of large interstitial 
spaces. The bore holes being inclined 
at 45 degrees to the strata, the roof rock 
will be shattered so that the same pur- 
pose of volumetric increase will be as- 
sured by that means also. 

Mr. Griffith proposes either to fill the 
workings with broken rock while advanc- 
ing in long wall or to fill alternate rooms 
in room-and-pillar workings and to ex- 
tract from the unfilled rooms the pillars 
on either side of the sime. These unsup- 
ported rooms and extracted pillar spaces 
can be subjected on the retreat to like 
treatment, the floor and top being blasted 
as the pillars are removed. 

The inventor points out that the 
method is adapted to old workings as an 
assistance to pillars left in first mining 
or as a means of withdrawing those pil- 
lars. 


Rock BLASTING FOR SUPPORT OF- MINERS 
AT FACE 


Fig. 3 also illustrates the first patent, 
but contemplates a somewhat different 
method of mining. The right half of the 
figure shows the plan of a longwall ad- 
vancing method in steep measures in- 
tended to be pursued only for one panel at 
a time. From a gangway, a number of 
openings are driven up the pitch till a 
sufficient pillar is left to protect the head- 
ing. Then the openings are widened out, 
as is shown, so that no pillars remain be- 
tween the various openings. To keep the 
passageway open for the miners and the 
coal, a chute is built of timber, metal or 
other desirable material. The miners can 
enter by any of these chutes. The coal 
is shown as having a slate split between 
upper and lower benches. This layer 
can be taken out and thrown back. If it 
proves unequal to filling the space behind, 
the roof is to be blown down, filling the 
whole area in such manner that complete 
sustention is assured. On this platform 
of rock the miner can work without diffi- 
culty. 


BLASTING WITH FLUSHING 
The second patent No. 1,004,419 con- 
templates a change in the old-time culm 


or sand-flushing methods. In Fig. 4 (a) 
are shown three rooms from which the 
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pillars and heading stump pillars are re- 
moved. Within the space thus left un- 
supported, the roof and floor are shot in 
a roughly circular ring, the shooting be- 
ing regulated so that the blasted rock 
will make a complete circular wall, fill- 
ing not only the place where the coal 
was excavated, but the space from which 
the rock itself was blasted. This blasted 
rock -is expected to fall in such manner 
that it will key itself firmly and resist ex- 
trusion. A section 2-2 taken through the 
chamber is shown in Fig. 4 (b). It will 
be seen how the rock 1 fills the blasted 
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Fic. 5. SHORT Rock DAM FOR FLUSHING 


notch both in roof and floor. By a bore 
hole 3 from the surface, or by a pipe ar- 
ranged to’ pass through the rock ring 1, 
culm or sand is flushed in by the force 
of water. The water escapes through the 
surrounding rock and is removed from 
the mine by pumps. This culm or sand 
will serve to aid the rock in sustaining 
the roof. It will then be possible to rely 
on this artificial pillar and to remove ad- 
jacent pillars. The coal pillars thus re- 
moved can be replaced by the erection 
of another artificial pillar like that just 
described. Fig. 5 is a plan of a heavily 
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pitching chamber with the usual cross- 
cuts on either side. Mr. Griffith proposes 
to blast a dam 5 by shots in the roof and 
floor and then by means of a bore hole 
6 leading to the surface, or by a pipe 7 
passing through a brattice, to flush culm 
or sand or other material till the cham- 
ber is filled, the lateral movement of 
the filling being resisted by the brattices, 
as in the case of the foregoing patent. 
The artificial pillars thus created can be 
used for maintaining the roof in aban- 
doned workings or during second mining, 
where merely the sustention of the sur- 
face is sought or it may be used in first 
mining to aid in a final recovery of the 
coal. 

The systems by Mr. Griffith appear a’ 
notable addition to the present practice 
of mining. The need for an increase in 
the practice of “flushing” or “slushing” 
or for a system replacing it is keenly felt. 
The time is passing when it can be con- 
fidently asserted that the value of the 
pillars is less than the cost of their recov- 
ery by approved methods. 





Italy’s Coal Trade 


Italy mines annually about 500,000 
metric tons of lignite and imports each 
year 10,000,000 metric tons of various 
kinds of coal, according to Vice-Consul 
Alden March, who writes from Leghorn 
in the province of Tuscany. The United 
Kingdom practically controls these im- 
ports. Cheap freight rates and the op- 
portunity to take home return cargoes 
count heavily in favor of the British mine 
operators. 1 

The industrial development of Italy 
will demand annually greater quantities 
of coal. In many localities the wood 
supply for domestic purposes is growing 
smaller, and the more general introduc- 
tion of coal stoves makes for a larger 
consumption of anthracite. These con- 
ditions would seem to warrant the serious 
consideration of American coal men. 

In the Leghorn district there is an in- 
creasing demand for all kinds of coal. 
It is used for railways, manufactories, 
smelters, and to supply household de- 
mands. The province of Tuscany, of 
which Leghorn is the port of entry, con- 
sumes. annually about 100,000 tons of do- 
mestic lignite, 300,000 tons of Cardiff 
steam coal, 100,000 tons of North Coun- 
try and Scotch coal, 120,000 tons of New- 
castle gas coal, and 50,000 tons of West- 
phalian coal, to which may be added 
about 10,000 tons of so called patent 
fuel. No coal is at present imported 
from the United States. 


Sometimes a good way to promote the 
market for a given kind of coal is to 
conduct a campaign of education on the 
proper way to use it. 
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Coal Situation in Germany, 19I] 


During the year just past, the regular 
production and disposal of coal has been 
greatly hampered, owing to the inade- 
quate supply of rolling stock furnished 
by the state railways for the transporta- 
tion of the product of the collieries and 
iron works. The situation was aggravated 
still more by the uncommon drouth which 
put a stop to navigation on rivers and 
canals for a period of two and, in some 
cases, three months, whereby additional 
freight was thrown on the hands of the 
railroads. The newspapers of the indus- 
trial districts published daily lists of cars 
ordered and furnished, which must have 
been unpleasant reading to the govern- 
ment officials. Thus, for instance, in 
Upper Silesia during 14 days in October, 
out of 43,108 cars demanded per working 
day, there was a shortage of 3079 cars. 
At Essen, Rhenish Prussia, of 29,201 cars 
ordered there was a shortage of 6145, and 


By O. H. Hahn* 


The state railroads fur- 
nished an inadequate car 
supply while drouth in riv- 
ers made demand for rail 
transportation heavy. Si- 
lesian coal is being replaced 


in foreign markets by Brit- 
ish. Government admits 
its error in purchase of 
Stockheim colliery. Sixty- 
five million tons of lignite 
mined. 





*Schillerstrasse 6, Jena, Germany. 


hard at the present time, when all com- 
modities of life have gone up in price. 
Discontent of the workmen will lead to 
Strikes, and signs of unrest have been 
apparent for some time in the Ruhr dis- 
trict, one of the busiest in the country. 
As general expense, maintenance of plant, 
etc., will remain the same, the cost of the 
products will, of course, become higher. 
Consumers will also suffer by not being 
able to rely on their orders being filled. 
Nevertheless, in the face of these adverse 
circumstances, the production of coal in 
1911 has kept up to the figure of 1910, 
viz., 150 million tons. 


INDEPENDENT COKE PRODUCERS SUFFER 


Coke is rather a drug in the market at 
all so called “reine Zechen,” which are 
collieries not connected with iron works. 
The ‘“Hiittenzechen,” or furnace-owned 
collieries, are competing with the “reine 





INTERIOR OF Hoist House, SHOWING 


so forth. The effects of such a state of 
affairs are manifold and distressing. The 
surplus output of mines, briquet factor- 
ies, etc., has to be stored in the yard or 
outside, which causes extra expense and 
injury to the quality of the material by 


weathering. When the limif of space is 
reached, the output has to be curtailed, 
and this only can be done by putting the 
workmen on half time or by laying them 
off altogether. This means diminished 
earnings for them, and this is especially 


MAIN-PIT WINDING MACHINE AT A GERMAN COLLIERY 


Zechen” in the-disposal of their surplus 


coke. Through lack of shipping facili- 
ties the “reine Zechen” have not been 
able to ship much of their coke abroad. 
It is true there is a pool, the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coal syndicate, composed of 
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“Hiittenzechen” to regulate and maintain 
prices, but the “reine Zechen” would fare 
badly in joining that organization, as their 
quota of production would be set as low 
as possible by the pool. 

So it is fortunate that some of the by- 
products made by the coke-producing 
collieries find a ready market. Thus, 
there is an ever-growing demand for sul- 
phate of ammonia, while tar, benzol, naph- 
thalene, solvent naphtha, toluol, etc., also 
sell briskly at times, Moreover, gas is 
often sold for power. The byproducts 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian district are 
disposed of by a joint selling agency at 
Bochum, which is called the “Deutsche 
Ammoniak-Verkaufsvereinigung.” The 
prices are made up on the basis of the 
London quotations, 

Silesian industry, especially the Upper 
Silesian collieries, are clamoring more 
than ever, and with good reason, for a re- 
duction of railroad rates to reconquer 
the Berlin market for coal, which they 
have lost to Great Britain. 


MISPLACED: INVESTMENTS 


The kingdom of Bavaria, which is not 
rich in mineral treasures, especially not 
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in coal, has suffered a serious financial 
loss in the collapse of its Stockheim col- 
liery. It was purchased by the state from 
private parties only 2 or 3 years ago for 
2™% million marks ($595,000) on the rep- 
resentation that it had a reserve of 5 
million tons of good coking coal. After 
putting up a costly coal-cleaning works 
and on opening up the mine on a large 
scale, it was found that the coal was 
almost worthless. To cut off the recur- 
rent losses the mine was finally shut 
down, and the government had to make a 
clean breast of its mistake to the Diet; 
not a pleasant duty by any means. Be- 
sides it had to find employment for the 
people depending on the mine work for 
their living. : 

In Westphalia, the “Stolberger Aktien 
Gesellschaft” was obliged to close its 
Lukas colliery, after having spent several 
years of labor and several million marks 
in money on opening it. The reasons for 
so doing have not been made public. 


LIGNITE TONNAGE IS LARGE 


Germany has an abundant supply of 
lignite in its tertiary formation. There 
are 18 distinct districts, foremost of which 
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in production is the Thuringian-Saxonian, 
with an output of 25 million'tons. Then 
follow the Lower Rhenish and the Lower 
Lusatian with an equal output of 15 mil- 
lion tons. All told, 481 mines yield about 
65 million tons. A large portion of the 
lignite is briquetted, for in this shape it 
is better suited to household use. In in- 
dustrial establishments, where the mine- 
run coal is used, step-grates are required 
for burning it. The lignite mines are fre- 
quently owned by or connected with beet- 
sugar factories, cement factories, brick- 
yards, etc. One of the largest lignite 
mines is the “Marga,” owned by the Ilse 
Brown Coal M. Co., in Upper Lusatia. 
It is equipped with 36 briquet presses 
and the largest steam shovel in Europe, 
if not anywhere. The sale of briquets 
is also controlled by selling agencies, in 
order to prevent demoralization of the 
markets. The lignite producers have to 
compete with their Bohemian colleagues 
to a certain extent, as the latter have 
cheaper labor and river navigation in 
their favor. The new law passed by the 
Reichstag, which authorizes the levying 
of river toll by the government, may de- 
stroy this competition. 








Electric ‘Transmission in Coal Mines 


Within the past few years the use of 
electricity in coal mining has increased 
rapidly, particularly the introduction of 


alternating-current generating and dis-. 


tributing systems. These usually deliver 
high-voltage alternating current to sub- 
stations where it is transformed to direct 
current for use in and about the mines. 

Direct-current generation and distribu- 
tion have been in use for some time, and 
have proved in many respects far more 
satisfactory than compressed air and 
other forms of power. In many cases 
they have operated to displace both mules 
and compressed air as means for hauling 
coal cars over long. distances, although 
mules are still in general use for bring- 
ing the cars from the rooms to the én- 
tries or to the electric-haulage system. 
In gaseous mines, mules and compressed 
air are still largely.employed, but: even 
in this field the gradual displacement of 
both seems probable as a result of the 
development of the storage-battery loco- 
motive, which has all its parts carefully 
inclosed, the controllers operating under 
oil. 

It is a curious fact that in many mines 
operating by means of direct current, the 
distribution system is frequently neglect- 
ed to a far greater extent than is’ war- 
ranted by the conditions. As a rule the 
stations are fairly well kept up and op- 
erated with average economy. The loco- 
motives are kept in fair condition con- 
sidering the work they have to do and 
the labor that is employed to operate 


By Henry D. Jackson * 


The transmission system 
is frequently a neglected 
part of the electrical equip- 
ment in coal mines. Its 
proper installation and 
maintenance are, however, 


most important factors in 

reducing the cost of power 

and securing the operation 

of electrical apparatus 

against undue expense for 
_ repairs. 





is *Associated with T. W. Sprague and F. H. 


Keyes, as consulting engineers, 88 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 


them; but the transmission system, by 
which is meant the wires or cables carry- 
ing current to the motors and the track 
or return circuit carrying current. back 
to the station, is often kept in bad shape. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the reason for this is the illogical assump- 
tion that, owing to the fact that coal costs 
the mining operator but little, the power 
cost is- proportionately low. The coal 
should be charged up to the power plant 
at a price equivalent to that for which 
it might be sold, unless it happens, as 
it does in some cases, that the coal used 
is the culm pile, under which conditions 
it would naturally be considered as hav- 
ing no value beyond the cost of taking it 


from the. mine and delivering it to the 
bunkers. 


TRUE COosT OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Under most conditions, coal operators 
seem to consider that the cost of elec- 
tricity as delivered to the machines: or 
to the line, is the plant operating cost 
only, that is to say, the cost of the labor, 
oil, water, coal, and possibly the main- 
tenance charges. This, however, is not 
true. The cost of power should take in- 
to account the interest, depreciation, 
etc., on the power plant, and in many 
cases an allowance for pretty heavy 
taxes. The cost of power plants in the 
coal regions is not low, owing, among 
other reasons, to the fact that in many 
cases the plants are so. located as to in- 
volve a considerable charge for the de- 
livery and erection of machinery, so that 
the interest charges are,heavy, the repair 
charges equally heavy, and the total 
cost of power is greatly in excess of the 
operating charges alone. 

Economical use of the power gen- 
erated is therefore necessary to reduce 
to a minimum the size of the units 
which may be required for such power 
generation, or, in other words, to se- 


cure the operation of the largest 
possible number of locomotives and 
other apparatus with the minimum 


power output. This can be done only by 
keeping the transmission system always 
working at an efficient point; by doing 
away ‘with excessive transmission losses 
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due to the use of small feeders, leakage 
losses due to poor installation and losses 
in the return circuit through poor bonding 
and restricted area of the return feeders. 

Besides the waste of power, an- 
other feature of excessive losses on 
the transmission line, which is equally 
bad from the operating standpoint, is the 
consequent increased heating of the 
motors and the reduction in the speed 
or power of the locomotives which re- 
sults in a marked decrease in their haul- 
ing capacity or in the amount of coal 
that can be handled by a stated number 
of locomotives. It is a fact that for the 
best results as regards economy of dis- 
tribution, the interest and maintenance 
cost of the copper and the return circuit 
should be equal to the cost of power lost 
over them during the year. If the lost- 
power cost is greater than the interest and 
maintenance, the circuit is too small; if it 
is less, the copper is too large. This is 
true, however, solely from the financial 
and theoretical standpoints. There are 
other considerations than these. In a 
small plant, it is impossible to put in a 
small enough amount of copper to ful- 
fill the above condition, because such an 
amount would not allow the operation 
of the locomotives at all; and in a large 
plant, the amount of copper called for 
would be far too small. So, this condi- 
tion is a point to be taken into account 
but should be supplemented by consider- 
ations which are necessary to insure that 
the motors will get sufficient power for 
their operation and will be enabled to 
work at their full capacity without ex- 
cessive heating and repairs. 


CALCULATION OF COPPER REQUIRED 


In installing the copper for a trans- 
mission system, it is advisable to make 
some calculation as to the probable load 
that will be brought upon the system, 
and locate the approximate center of the 
load. Then, on the principle that the 
voltage at this center of distribution 
should not drop below a point at which 
the motors will operate satisfactorily 
with the maximum current on the line, 
the total resistance of the line should be 
determined from the formula 


E 
Ko 


where 

R represents the resistance; 

C represents the current; 

E represents the electromotive force. 

Then E will represent the electromotive 
force lost over the wires or the total 
drop in the circuit. Knowing the di- 
mensions of the rails, the resistance of 
these can readily be calculated by figur- 
ing that each pound of rail per yard is 
equal to 9000 circular mills of copper. 
Then, knowing the length of the rails, 
their total resistance can be figured, and 
the difference between this amount and 
the value of R as calculated by the 
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above formula, will represent the resist- 
ance which may be allowed for the over- 
head conductor. If it turns out that it 
is more expensive to install copper over- 
head than it is to add it to the return 
circuit, additional copper may be used 
for the return, and a smaller amount 
used overhead. After this copper has 
been figured, and laid out, it can, of 
course, be distributed so that it covers 
the entire line to be electrified, using a 
heavy section up to a point at about the 
center of the load and from there on, re- 
ducing its size at intervals, in accordance 
with the length of the line, until finally the 
trolley wire alone is carried to the ex- 
treme end. 

Having laid out the copper in this way, 
a load curve should be approximated, 
showing as nearly as can be the actual 
amount of power used from time to time 
throughout the day, and, if possible, the 
average for the year. As a matter of 
fact, the average is not the best figure 
to use, because the power lost over the 
wires is equal to the current squared, 
times the resistance, and the discrepancy 
will be considerable between the calcu- 
lated and actual drop in voltage during a 
period of overload, but for all practical 
purposes, if the average is multiplied by 
Ivo, this figure will give near enough 
to the figure required for determining 
the loss. By multiplying the total re- 
sistance of the circuit by the square of 
lio times the average current and by the 
total number of hours in which it is used 
during the year, the power lost for the 
year may be calculated. If by adding 
additional copper this loss can be reduced 
to such a figure that the cost of the 
wasted power will more than pay for the 
interest on the additional copper required, 
this copper should be installed as an 
evident economy. 


RAIL BONDING 


On the return circuit, rail bonds are 
necessarily used in order to secure a 
good electrical circuit. These bonds are a 
continual source of trouble, frequently 
giving out and resulting in a high resist- 
ance on the return circuit. They should 
always be kept in good condition. It 
costs but little to keep them so, and the 
loss due to a single bond when in bad 
shape is equal in a year to many times 
the cost of the bond itself; moreover, the 
operation of the haulage road is other- 
wise materially affected. A good trans- 
mission system, properly designed and 
worked out so that its losses are kept 
low, will result in: 

1. A decided reduction in the amount 
of power required to be generated. 

2. A low cost of power distribution. 

3. A considerable increase in 
amount of coal that can be handled. 

4. A marked reduction in the motor re- 
pairs, both for the locomotives and the 
cutting machinery, because of the smaller 


the 
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current required for their operation, 
owing to the higher voltage. 

These are points well worth consider- 
ing, and the transmission system is an 
item worthy of far greater attention than 


it now receives. 


Electrically Operated West 
Virginia Mines 
By F. C. PERKINS* 


Electric locomotives as well as elec- 
trically driven pumps and ventilators are 
used extensively at the mines of the Da- 
vis Coal and Coke Company in West Vir-. 
ginia. This company owns 160,000 acres 
of coal ijand and operates mines, along 
the lines of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, at West Virginia Central junction, 
Elk Garden, Harrison Henry, Coketon, 
Weaver and Thomas. 

At Thomas, W. Va., the Upper Freeport 
coal is mined by drifts at tipple height 
above the railroad. Mine No. 23 has 
been operated for a number of years and 
has extensive workings but is still a good 
mine, producing 1200 tons of coal per 
day from a seam 8% ft. thick and free 
from noxious gases. Mine No. 25 is di- 
rectly opposite with a drift opening slight- 
ly to the dip in the same seam of coal, 
and mine No. 24 is worked by a shaft 20 
ft. deep penetrating to the Davis seam of 
the Lower Kittanning. This group of 
mines is operated entirely by electric 
haulage and other electrically driven 
equipment. 

There are also 114 coke ovens at this 
plant served by electrically operated coke 
larries of the General Electric type. The 
results obtained with these larries, which 
run along the top of the ovens where the 
heat is at times excessive, and where the 
fumes would be injurious to horses or 
mules, have been excellent. It has been 
found also that they are much quicker in 
operation than the animal-propelled va- 
riety because the control is so perfect that 
when about to discharge into the oven 
they can be moved backward or forward 
an inch at a time. They are used either 
independently or with trailers, and offer 
a flexibility not otherwise obtainable. 

While the operation of the electrically 
equipped larries has always been all that 
could be desired, more or less trouble was 
experienced from time to time with the 
haulage locomotives, as the workings in 
these mines became more and more ex- 
tensive, the length of hauls greater, and 
some steep grades necessary. To remedy 
this condition the capacity of the trolley 
lines and feeders was increased by the 
addition of copper in order to reduce the 
drop in voltage which took place when 
heavy loads were started up at the work- 
ing face, the track bonding was thor- 
oughly overhauled, and the rails put in 
condition. 


*Buffalo, New York. 
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THE TURBO-GENERATOR 


However, it was only upon the in- 
stallation of the 500-kw., 600-volt, di- 
rect-current steam turbo-generator shown 
in the illustration, that these troubles en- 
tirely disappeared. The turbine is of the 
Curtis horizontal, high pressure type, 
operates at a speed of 1800 r.p.m. and is 
directly coupled to a four-pole General 
Electric dynamo. It is considered to have 
demonstrated the particular suitability of 
this type of prime mover for handling the 
enormous fluctuations in load which occur 
in mining work. The normal current of 
this machine at full load is 833 amp. but 
the unit is continually called upon to 
handle loads varying from practically 0 to 
1450 amp. and these variations recur, 
sometimes at intervals of a minute or 
less; for example when a train is picking 
up cars at the far end of the mine. This 
installation possesses the steadiness re- 
quired to stand up under these severe 
conditions and there has resulted the en- 
tire disappearance of the formally fre- 
quent burn-outs of motor armatures, etc. 
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rent is turned off while the shifts are 
changing and, as a matter of fact, there 
has been no loss of human life from 
electric shocks in the company’s entire 
history. 

While 600-volt direct current is used 
for haulage in all of the various work- 
ings, three-phase alternating current is 
employed for practically all other pur- 
poses around the mine. For street light- 
ing, single-phase alternating current, de- 
rived from constant-current tub trans- 
formers, is used. The power plant is 
equipped with two 100-kw. three-phase 
60-cycle alternators, for operating the tip- 
ple machinery and the pumps. There are 
three of the latter in use, one having a 
3-in. suction and 214-in. discharge, one 
a 6-in. suction and 5-in. discharge and 
one a 10-in. suction and 8-in. discharge. 


Automatic Water Purifying 
System 


The purification of water for boiler 
feed and other industrial purposes is 





DIRECT-CURRENT TURBO-GENERATOR SET, THOMAS MINES 


The 500 kw. turbine generator provides 
current for one 20-ton and eight 13-ton 
electric locomotives and for the coke-oven 
larries. 

Direct-current series motors were 
adopted at this mine for haulage and 
hoisting purposes because of their char- 
acteristically high torque at starting, and 
it was decided to generate power at a po- 
tential of 600 volts owing to the long dis- 
tances to which it had to be transmitted. 
It is maintained that the objection of in- 
creased danger to men and animals, where 
the latter are still used for gathering pur- 
poses, which might be raised against this 
high potential is more imaginary than 
real because of the fact that the cur- 


quite essential in many plants. Numer- 
ous machines and devices for this pur- 
pose are on the market and the selection 
of one for any particular case depends 
largely on the cost of installing and oper- 
ating the same. 

An apparatus for water purifying, 
which is entirely. automatic in its opera- 
tion and one which may be installed for 
a comparatively moderate price has re- 
cently been put on the market by the Geo. 
W. Lord Co., of Philadelphia, Penn. The 
apparatus consists principally of one 
large settling and filtering tank, two mix- 


‘ing tanks, one chemical storage tank, and 


two measuring chambers. 
The incoming water first passes over 


' mixing tanks are controlled by 
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a waterwheel which furnishes the power 
to operate paddles in the mixing tanks 
and chemical storage tank. From the 
wheel, the water flows to either one or the 
other of the two mixing tanks directly 
below, where it comes in contact with the 
chemicals flowing in by gravity from the 
chemical storage tank. The solution of 
chemicals is measured out by an auto- 
matic measuring valve, and the speed of 
operation of this valve varies with the 
flow of the water. Hence, the correct 
amount of chemicals is mixed with the 
water, no matter what the rate of flow 
may be. 

From the mixing tanks, the water flows 
through a large cylindrical tube, to the 
bottom of the settling and filter tank 
where it drops the bulk of the precipi- 
tates which are formed, into the cone- 
shaped hopper bottom of the tank, whence 
they are removed through a sludge valve 
designed for this purpose. The water 
then rises, and after passing through an 
excelsior filter flows off through the out- 
let pipe at the top of the tank. 

The inlet and outlet pipes of the two 
lever 
valves, which are automatically operated 
so as to cause the water to flow first into 
one and then into the other of the tanks. 
These valves, as well as the chemical 
measuring valve, are operated by sets of 
levers which are shifted by a dumping 
bucket, the latter being. actuated by the 
weight of water run in from overflow 
pipes. 

A valve in the inlet pipe, which is gov- 
erned by a float in the filtering tank, 
controls the entire operation of the ap- 
paratus. 








Rules for Firing Shots 

The following drilling and shot-firing 
regulations make for efficiency and safety 
as well as economy of time, labor and 
powder: 

(1) Holes drilled in solid faces should 
be 6 ft. apart horizontally. 

(2) Extract all coal dust from the drill 
holes before charging. 

(3) Undercutting should extend at 
least 6 in. beyond the drill hole. 

(4) Drill holes should be at the least 
2 ft. 6 in. deep. 

(5) The bottom of holes drilled in a 
solid corner should come within 1 ft. of 
the rib line. 

(6) Giant powder should never be is- 
sued to miners while it is frozen, and 
should always be carried in canvas bags. 








Boyles law states that, “the volume of 
a gas is inversely proportional to the pres- 
sure upon it, providing the temperature 
remains the same,” hence variations in 
atmospheric pressure have a marked ef- 
fect upon the quantity of gas given off 
by a coal seam. When a reduction in 
pressure takes place the amount of gas 
given off increases and gob gas over- 
flows. 
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This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, ali of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. , 
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Investigation of Explosives 

Recent discussions by English engi- 
neers show that there is the same di- 
versity of opinion on coal-mining prob- 
lems in Europe as exists in America. 

At a December meeting of British min- 
ing men, J. J. Prest in speaking of meth- 
ods for laying coal dust said: ‘The one 
fact that stands out to my mind in all 
these experiments, is that a sufficiently 
large sum of money has not been placed 
at the disposal of the experimental com- 
mittee of the government, to ascertain 
whether it is not possible to obtain an 
explosive that will not ignite coal dust. 

“We seem to have gone on the other 
tack of spending thousands of dollars in 
the and 
danger of coal dust. 


demonstrating inflammability 

Experiments have 
been repeated, ad nauseum, to demon- 
strate only that coal dust is dangerous, 
whereas, if a tithe of the money had 
been spent in the direction of endeavor- 
ing to produce an explosive that will 
not inflame, or cause an explosion where 
coal dust is present in large quantities, 
then some of the money would have been 
usefully spent. I do not think it hu- 
manly possible to remove coal dust from 
the workings of a mine, and all the ex- 
periments and suggestions which have 
been made are simply playing with the 
subject.” 

While we do not agree entirely with 
the views of Mr. Prest, because the 
money recently expended in this country 
by the Bureau of Mines on investigations 
of explosives, has resulted in much good; 
it is a fact that the greatest basic danger 
to coal mines would be remedied if ex- 
plosives could be made absolutely safe. 

There has been a considerable advance 
in the manufacture of mine explosives 
during the past two years, but the best 
powders we have today still flame, and 
when conditions are right, an ignition of 
gas or dust is liable to occur. 

We believe with Mr. Prest that a 
greater proportion of the money now be- 
ing spent on investigations leading to 
safety in coal mining, should be diverted 
to a serious solution of the explosives: 
problem. The present terms, “permitted,” 


“safety,” “flameless,” etc., only mean 
that one powder is a little less danger- 


ous than another brand. 





Some More Electrical Don’ts 


The following “don’ts” are submitted 


for addition to the electrical warning list, 


recently issued by the Bureau of Mines. 

(1) Don’t permit the use of timber 
near your underground electrical pumps 
A fire took 
place, July 17, 1910, at the Devon col- 
liery of the Alloa Coal Company, Clack- 
mannan, Scotland, in a pump room con- 
taining a 70-hp. motor driving a triplex 
pump. This fire could not have been 
started by lamps for none were present. 


and other stationary motors. 


It evidently originated at the motor con- 
troller because that was the only part 
seriously burned. The controller was 
filled with oil which is believed to have 
ignited, setting fire to the timber and 
thus filling the mine with a dense cloud 
of smoke. 

How this fire occurred is open to 
doubt. Either a fuse, in blowing out, 
ignited the fumes from the 10 or 12 gal. 
of oil which the resistance and switch- 
box contained, or else the oil was ignited 
by a short circuit between the terminals 
just inside the box. Two men were 
killed by passing through the smoke. 
Two other fires occurred: one on Aug. 
17, 1910, at Pleasley colliery, Derbyshire, 
and the other on Oct. 1 at the Manvers 
Main colliery, Yorkshire. Both these fires 
were caused by the fusing of a cable at 
or near the entrance of a pump room, 
the resulting arc setting fire to the adjac- 
ent timber. In 1909 at the Blaenant col- 
liery in South Wales a similar acci- 
dent occurred with fatal results, and a 
number of fires have been caused by the 
same agency. 

(2) Don’t put a trolley wire or other 
bare conductor where it may, on falling, 
cross another bare wire which is not 
usually charged or is generally charged 
at a lower potential. 

An insulator on an overhead electric 
line broke and permitted the wire to come 
in contact with a steel stay. Some cars 
left the track and made a contact with the 
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latter. A yard foreman who assisted the 
driver of the trip received a fatal shock. 
It is needless to point out how essential 
it is to protect electric wires from non- 
electric or from other electric wires of 
a different potential. 
shot-firing wires should be kept away 


Signal wires and 


from trolley wires. 

(3) Don’t put a bare wire such as a 
stack or other stay wire, where on fail- 
ing it will cross-circuit a trolley wire or 
bare conductor. This is dangerous be- 
cause, if the wire breaks as it probably 
will, between the ground and the trolley 
wire, there will be no direct grounding, 
and the return may cause a fire, and 
electrify a conducting body which nor- 
mally is harmless. 

(4) Don’t leave trees 
A motorman in the south- 


unsafe near 
trolley lines. 
ern part of West Virginia received a se- 
vere shock from a fallen trolley line, the 
line being brought down by the fall of a 
rotten tree in a heavy gale. 

(5) Don’t install your fuses near an 
oil controller box, for if a fuse burns out 
ignition of the fumes from the oil may 
result. 

(6) Don’t 
when using a low-potential current in 


install. oil controller boxes 


mines where naked lights are permitted. 
In such a case they are a menace with- 
out compensating advantages. 

(7) Don’t hang wires insulated or un- 
insulated on weak roof unless the roof 
is protected by adequate timbers. 

(8) Don’t hang wires, if it can be 
avoided, on collars supported by posts 
which are not set back in the rib. This 
applies especially to curves, where de- 
railments are more frequent than else- 
Crossbars set in the coal are to 
be preferred. 


where. 
If this arrangement is not 
practicable, put heavy 3-in. plank at the 
level where the frames of the motor or 
the flaring of the cars would be likely 
to strike the timbers on derailment. Then 
block the timbers securely in place. The 
electrician would do well to note the 
condition of the track and timbers: in 
such places. 

On May 12, 1910, at the Blantyre 
Ferme colliery, belonging to Messrs. A. 
& G. Moore & Co., Scotland, a runaway 
car displaced some props, which brought 
down a girder. This cut a cable carrying 
a three-phase current of 400 volts, but as 
the neutral point of the system was con- 
nected to earth, the displaced girder was 
charged with only 230 volts. As the girder 
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fell one end was caught on the cable; the 
other fell on a tie without making a suffi- 
cient ground. A workman tried to lift 
the girder and received a fatal shock. 
One recent explosion in England was al- 
leged to have been the indirect result of 
the derailment of a motor. The motor 
tore down some posts and thus ripped 
down several feet of trolley wire. A 
dust explosion was said to havé resulted. 

(9) Don’t omit to keep rubber gloves 
on hand on all motors and at all electri- 
cal pumps and substations for use in 
On March 4, 1910, a mo- 
torman at Blackrigg No. 3 colliery of 
the United Collieries, Ltd., Scotland, got 
off his motor to work on an electric cable. 
The cable had a defective joint, which, 


emergencies. 


being insulated by waterproof tape only, 
permitted the motorman to come in con- 
tact with the bare cable. A man offered 
to pull the motorman off, but this he 
would not permit. He instructed this 
man to shut off the current. This the 
latter failed to do, not knowing which 
switch to operate. Another man got some 
india rubber gloves and pulled the mo- 
But by the time this 
was accomplished he was dead. 


torman off the wire. 


(10) Don’t omit to ground properly 
all motor and generator bed plates, trans- 
former coverings, mining-machine frames, 
boxes for inclosed switches and for junc- 
tions and such other exposed parts as are 
suitable for grounding. 

On May 12, 1910, at the Auchengleich 
colliery, of Messrs. James Nimmo & Co., 
Scotland, a workman placed his hand on 
a transformer case in a longwall work- 
ing. 
The transformer took current at 400 volts 
and transformed it to 100 volts for use 
in lighting, the higher pressure being 
used for a conveyor operating along the 
It appeared that the cable had 
become worn at the brass bushing where 
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it entered the case. The transformer 
case was thus electrified. The armoring 
of the cable might have served for 
grounding purposes, but apparently was 
so attached that it was not effective. The 
cable should be arranged so that there 
may be no stress on it where it enters 
the bushing or else a lug on the trans- 
former should be connected to the armor- 
ing in such manner as not to be subject 
A separate 
ground for the transformer would serve 
the purpose as well as any other method. 


(11) Don’t fail to ground the armor 


to any mechanical stress. 


He was standing on an iron plate. © 
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of your armored cables frequently, about 
every 300 to 500 feet. 

(12) Don’t omit to notice the condi- 
tion of cables where two wires of dif- 
ferent potential enter the cable. 

(13) Don’t omit to examine the open- 
ings or bushings of controllers, trans- 
formers, and switch boxes to see that 
the insulation of the entering cable has 
not been destroyed by rubbing. 

(14) See that all switch boxes and all 
transformer cases completely inclose the 
conductors and wiring so that no inqui- 
sitive person is liable to be injured. 

A boy at Bardykes colliery, belonging 
to the Summerlee Iron Co., Ltd., in Scot- 
land, May 5, 1910, pushed a wire into a 
switchbox carrying 500-volt, 3-phase cur- 
rent with fatal results. 

(15) Don’t place naked live wires 
where, in oiling, the engineer or ma- 
chine-runner may come in contact with 
them. The oiler may be able to turn off 
the current, but he may neglect to do so. 


Employer’s Liability Act 

After almost a year’s consideration, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, on Jan. 15, sus- 
tained the Employer’s Liability Act of 
1908. This act replaced one which had 
been declared unconstitutional, because 
it attempted to protect intrastate as well 
as interstate labor. 

The act, thus sustained, abolishes the 
common law concept, which held that the 
employer was not responsible for the in- 
juries inflicted by a coemployee. Inter- 
state employees must now be defended in 
their work against the acts of their fel- 
low servants. 

Another interesting feature of the law 


is that it frees the employee or his de~ 
pendents in some cases from facing the 
defense of “contributory negligence.” In 
other cases it limits the effect of that 
doctrine. 

The old common law regarded a con- 
tract of service as an agreement on the 
part of the employee to shoulder all the 
risks incident to that service if the 
dangers were known to him. The Su- 
preme Court sweeps aside that common- 
law ruling and permits Congress to make 
laws which remove such consideration in 
the settlement of liability cases. No re- 
cent act is of more importance to the 
coal industry, than this latest ruling of 
our Supreme Court. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 





Questions for Beginners 


COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF BLACK 
POWDER 


Ques.—(a) What is the composition of 
black blasting powder? (b) What are 
the chief properties of this powder? 


Ans.—(a) The theoretical composition 
of black powder is potassium nitrate 
(niter or saltpeter), KNOs:, 75%; carbon 
(charcoal), C, 12'4%3 sulphur, S, 12%2%. 
Manufacturers, however, vary these pro- 
portions slightly and, in many instances, 
substitute for potassium nitrate the 
cheaper nitrate of soda (NaNO;). The 
proportion of the several ingredients 
varies in different makes of black powder, 
as follows: Niter, from 74 to 77%; car- 
bon, from 12 to 20%; sulphur, from 10 
to 20%. 

(b) The specific gravity of black pow- 
der varies from 0.89 to 0.94, so that a 
cu.ft. of the powder would weigh an 
average of 62.5 x 0.92 = 57.5 lb.; and 
1 lb. of powder well rammed occupies 
1728 
57-5 
the nitrate salt dissolves, and the powder 
loses much of its strength. The soda 
powders are more susceptible to damp- 
ness than the niter powders. When pow- 
der is heated to 212° F. some sulphur is 
driven off and the powder loses some of 
its strength. At 668° F. the sulphur is 
ignited and the powder explodes. A good 
gunpowder ignited on a sheet of white 
paper should burn without blackening the 
paper. 


COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF 
DYNAMITE 


= 30 cu.in. Exposed to dampness 


Ques.—(a) What is the composition of 
dynamite? (b) What are the properties 
of dynamite ? 

Ans.—(a) Dynamite is nitroglycerin 
absorbed in some inert porous substance 
such as sawdust, wood pulp, or infusorial 
earth, which makes it less liable to acci- 
dental explosion when being handled. 
Nitroglycerin is a chemical compound 
formed by the action of nitric acid on 
organic matter. Its symbol is) C:H; 
(NOs)s. 

(b) Nitroglycerin is readily exploded 
by percussion or when heated to 250° F. 
The dynamite is wrapped in tough oiled 
paper, forming cartridges about 8 in. long 
and varying from 7% to 3 in. in diameter. 
The weight, in ounces, of an 8-in. dyna- 
mite cartridge is practically five times the 
square of its diameter in inches. Nitro- 


glycerin freezes at —42° F., and when 
frozen is difficult to explode; exposed to 
a heat above 100° F., it evaporates freely, 
and the dynamite thereby loses its 
strength. 


TAPE FUSE IN BLASTING 


Ques.—What is tape fuse? 


Ans.—There are different kinds and 
grades of tape fuses adapted to the uses 
for which they are intended. These all 
consist of a continuous train of finely 
powdered gunpowder twisted or enfolded 
in paper, cotton, hemp, gutta-percha, or 
other similar covering. In coal mining, 
single- or double-tape fuse is commonly 
used, the latter being preferred because 
of its heavier coverings and better pro- 
tection against injury in handling and 
tamping. 


GASES FORMED BY EXPLOSION OF POWDER 


Ques.—What gases are formed by the 
explosion of black powder, and what is 
their relative volume P 


Ans.—The principal gases formed are 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide and ni- 
trogen, with varying smaller amounts of 
hydrogen sulphide, free hydrogen and 
marsh gas. These gaseous products vary 
with the conditions under which the pow- 
der is exploded. 

The volume of the gases formed by the 
explosion of black blasting powder, meas- 
ured at atmospheric pressure and a tem- 
perature of 32° F., is practically 360 
times the volume of the original powder. 


PRESSURE DUE TO EXPLOSION OF POWDER 


Ques.—What is the pressure that may 
be expected to be produced by the ex- 
plosion of black powder in blasting coal ? 
Show briefly how. this pressure may be 
estimated. 


Ans.—A pound of black blasting pow- 
der occupies about 30 cu.in. If this pow- 
der could be exploded instantly, in a 
confined space, the gases of the explosion 
would fill two-thirds of the space and 
have an estimated temperature, at the 
instant of explosion, of 3600° F. (the 
computed or theoretical temperature is 
4400° F.). The remaining one-third of 
the space occupied by the powder is filled 
by the solid products remaining after the 
explosion. But the large grains of blast- 
ing powder burn slowly, in comparison; 
and, as a consequence, partial rupture of 
the coal occurs and expansion of the 
gases takes place with a reduction of 


temperature to about, say 2000° F., in- 
stead of 3600° F. 

Since the volume of gases (at 32° F. 
and 14.7 lb. per sq.in. pressure) is 360 
times the volume of the powder (30 
cu.in.), there would be in this case 360 
< 30 = 10,800 cu.in. of gas compressed 
into 20 cu.in. of space, which would in- 
10,800 __ 





crease the pressure in the ratio 


540 times. But the pressure is also in- 
creased by the rise of temperature in 
460 + 2000 _ 2460 
460+ 32 492 
The total increase of pressure there- 
fore may be estimated at 540 x 5 = 2700 
times the original pressure, which, in this 
abs 21D 2 10 BAB say 20 
2000 

tons per sq.in. The actual pressure may 
be more or less than this, according to 
conditions, but this may be assumed to 
represent a fair average, in mining coal. 





the ratio = 5 times. 


case, is 


WEIGHT OF CHARGE IN BLASTING 


Ques.—What weight of black blasting 
powder should be used in blasting coal? 

Ans.—The weight of a charge of pow- 
der to be used in breaking coal depends 
on the strength of the powder and the 
hardness of the coal, the thickness of the 
seam, character of the coal strata, size 
and depth of hole and its position in the 
seam. In general, these data vary so 
much that no hard and fast rule can be 
given, but experience alone must deter- 
mine the weight of charge that will be 
safe to employ. The grade of powder 
used should be in accordance with the 
hardness of the coal. A shot is well 
placed when the depth of the center of 
the charge from the free face of the coal 
is about equal to the thickness of the 
stratum of coal to be removed by the 
shot, provided the coal is not undercut. 
The axis of the hole should always be in- 
clined to the face of the coal, unless the 
coal is mined or sheared (sidecut); but 
always a line drawn from the center of 
the charge perpendicular to the axis of 
the hole should strike a face of coal 
in a distance less than the height of the 
coal. ' 

If these rules are followed the weight 
of charge required will never exceed two 
pounds of black powder, or less, when 
one of the so called permissible powders 
is employed that is specially adapted to 
the coal in question. Approximately, 4 in. 
of a 3-in. hole, 6 in. of a 2%-in. hole, or 
9 in. of a 2-in. hole will contain 1 Ib. 
of powder well rammed. 
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American vs. English Mine 
Fatalities 


I want to say that I appreciate the 
article by James T. Beard on the death 
rate in the mines of the United States, 
per thousand men employed, in compar- 
ison with the same statistics in Great 
Britain. He states that the comparison 
should be on the basis of tonnage rather 
than on the Lasis of the number of men 
employed; and, using the figures in his 
table, I find for the same three years, 
1908-1910, inclusive, the average tons 
mined per life lost in the anthracite dis- 
trict of the state of Pennsylvania was 
134,047 tons, while in the bituminous 
district 247,318 tons were produced for 
every life lost. In Great Britain for the 
same period, I find the number of tons 
mined per life lost was 174,373 tons. 

In comparing the production of coal 
in Pennsylvania with that in Great 
Britain, it would be manifestly unfair to 
consider the production in the anthracite 
field and attempt to compare this with 
the production for the same period of 
time in the bituminous mines of England, 
any more than we would attempt'to draw 
a comparison between the anthracite and 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania or 
any other state. 

For example, the production of coal 
per life lost, 1908-1910, in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, is, as I have 
just stated, only 134,047 tons, as com- 
pared with 247,318 tons, during the same 
time in the bituminous mines of the state. 
The reason for this increased death rate 
in the mining of anthracite coal is to be 
found in the fact that every pound of 
anthracite coal must be mined by the 
force of powder. In Great. Britain and 
in the bituminous mines of this country 
it is quite different, as the coal is un- 
dercut and less powder is required or 
used. 

I have worked in the mines of Great 
Britain for twenty years .and know 
what I am talking about in this regard. 
While there is considerable powder used 
in mining coal in Great Britain the 
amount per ton of coal mined is as noth- 
ing compared with the item in the an- 
thracite district of Pennsylvania. The 
strength of these statistics is easily 
proved by comparing the tons of coal 
mined per life lost, in the anthracite dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, with the same data 
in the bituminous district of the State, as 
I have shown above. 

In the bituminous district of Pennsyl- 
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vania 50 per cent. of the coal is mined 
with pick, while in the anthracite district 
every pound of coal mined is blasted 
with powder. Taking the average of the 
bituminous and anthracite mines, as Prof. 
Beard’s. figures clearly show, we have in 
the state of Pennsylvania 186,937 tons 
mined, for every life lost; while in Great 
Britain there were but 174,373 tons 
mined per life lost or, in other words, 
the production, including both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, in the state of 
.Pennsylvania, per life lost, is still higher 
than the bituminous production alone, in 
the British Isles. 


Pittston, Penn. W. D. OweENs. 


Timber Framing for Side 
Pressures : 

In reply to ‘Timber Forernan,” ‘in 
-CoaL Ace No. 6, p. 188, I have fotind 
in framing for side pressures, that the 
ordinary notch invariably splits the cap, 
as shown in Fig. 1. This often happens 


before the post has taken the full weight 
of the side pressure. 





ay. L'Lagging 





Fig. ! 


Fig.2 


METHOD OF FRAMING 


To avoid this, I have added 2 in. to the 
thickness of the leg and cut my cap at 
45 deg. and the leg the same plus the 
batter. Then by nailing the piece cut 
from the leg in the corner, and driving 
two small track spikes in the cap and 
two in the leg, as shown at NN, Fig. 2, 
a strong durable joint is obtained. 

This is a quick and simple way, and I 
have never known it to fail. 

JOSEPH VIRGIN. 

Plymouth, W. Va. 


Textbooks at Examinations 


In your issue of December 23 you ad- 
vocate that aspirants be granted the priv- 
ilege of using their textbooks at fireboss’ 
and mine foreman’s examinations. I 
cannot grasp your argument. Do you 
think that failure to pass is merely a 
sign of weakness of memory? To my 
mind, the defect is rather that the appli- 
cants for certificates don’t try to memo- 
rize the rules, and they don’t study 
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enough to know the whys, the whens and 
the wheres from which those rules origi- 


nate. I am of the opinion that the exami- 
nations should become more technical, so 
that those who desire to pass will read 
and study more. I think also, that a per- 


‘son seeking a certificate as fireboss 


should have at least ten years’ practical 
experience in coal mines and he should 
serve two years as fireboss before being 
granted the further distinction of mine 
foremanship. 

We are becoming more enlightened and 
progressive year by year. Yet we believe 
that a man can get a sufficient experience 
in a few years. We used to go to work 
with our fathers and learn by long ex- 
perience what were the difficulties to be 
met with in mining and we would profit 
by what we were told. But now so short 
a period of time is spent in learning the 
problems at the face that there are many 
who are seeking certificates who have not 
materially benefited by others’ experience 
or theories. 

Moreover, even if the examinations are 
too trying mathematically for the prac- 
tical man it must be admitted that all the 
examining boards deal leniently with him, 
believing that figures are less important 
than the facts of actual practice. They 
don’t expect him, or themselves, to know 
all the latest developments of science or 
its more profound depths. 

I should like to hear someone else ex- 
press his opinions, someone who has 
worked such long shifts in the mines that 
his dinner bucket dragged the ground as 
he struck the trail for home after work- 
ing for 10 or 12 hours, and who has 
nevertheless memorized the rules and 
formulas and needs no book in hand to 
solve the problems presented. 

IAGO. 

Marion, Ill. 


An Efficient Arrangement 


In one of our gaseous mines where all 
hauling on the intake entries is done 
in the day time, we have found that a 
combination of steam jets and water 
sprays is the best method of lay- 
ing the dust. When hauling is be- 
ing done the water sprays are used. 
During the night, when haulage has 
ceased, the steam spray is turned on and 
the main entries and intake are thor- 
oughly moistened. 


Birmingham, Ala. FOREMAN. 
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Size of Rope, Deep Shafts 


Please give me a formula for calculat- 
ing the size of a wire rope that will be 
capable of hoisting a given load, say 5% 
tons, including the weight of the cage, 
car, and coal, making due allowance for 
the weight of the rope and friction, 
assuming a certain depth of shaft, say 
150 yards. What is meant by factor of 
safety ? 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Dunfermline, II. 

Add one-tenth of the load to be hoisted, 
to allow for the friction of the hoist, 
which makes the total load at the end of 
the rope, in this case, 5.5 x 1.1 = 6.05 
tons. The load on the rope at top of 
shaft is greater than this by the weight 
of the rope, which depends on its 
diameter (d), in inches, and the depth 
of the shaft (D), in feet. 

Since the weight of a l-in. wire rope 
is 1.58 lb. per foot, and the weight varies 
with the square of the diameter of the 
rope, the weight of any wire rope whose 
diameter is d is 1.58 d* Ib. per lineal foot. 
The weight of the rope hanging in the 
shaft is then (1.58 d’) D lb.; or for a shaft 
150 yd. (450 ft.) deep the weight of 
rope is 1.58 x 450 x @ = 711 d@ Ib.; 
or dividing by 2000 to reduce to 


2t @ = 0.3555 d@ tons. The 
2000 ’ 


total load on rope, including its own 
weight and the friction of the hoist, is 
then, 


tons, 


(6.05 + 0.3555 d*) tons. 


The breaking load of wire ropes de- 
pends, of course, on the material, as being 
iron, crucible or cast steel, extra-strong 
crucible steel, or plow steel. The strength 
of ropes, like their weight, varies with the 
square of the diameter. Here also, the 
strength must be calculated from the 
strength of the 1-in. rope, which is given 
below for different kinds of haulage and 
hoisting ropes. 








BREAKING STRAINS OF DIFFERENT 
WIRE ROPES, 1 INCH IN DIAMETER 





BREAKING STRAIN, IN 





Tons 
Haulage Hoisting 
Ropes, Ropes, 
6-strand, | 6-strand, 
Kind of Wire 7-wire 19-wire 
TON cs «call «>. twee s+ 16 17 
Cast-eteels cars eee «= 32 34 
Extra-strong cast-steel . . 37 39 
PlOW-St6Gl: nae bbc aes | 42 44 
oe 





Since the breaking strain of a 1-in. 


extra-strong, cast-steel hoisting rope, in 
the table, is 39 tons, the breaking strength 
of the same kind of rope whose diameter 
is d is 39 da’. 

The given working load, in this case, 
is (6.05 + 0.3555 d*) tons. If we allow 
here a factor of safety of, say 6, which 
means the allowable working load is only 
one-sixth of the breaking strength of 
the rope, the breaking load would be 
6(6.05 + 0.3555 d*) tons. 

Then equating the breaking strength of 
the rope (39 d* tons) with this breaking 
load and finding the value of d, we have 
for the required diameter of the rope 

39 d? = 6(6.05 +. 0.3555 d’) 
@(39 — 2.133) = 36.3 


we. 36.3 Pa (SAS a n 
C= ET V 0.9846 = 0.99, say I 


A 1-in., 6-strand, 19-wire, extra-strong, 
cast-steel rope will, therefore, be capable 
of hoisting a gross load of 5% tons in a 
shaft 450 ft. deep, making due allowance 
for the weight of the rope and friction. 











Mine Timber for Airways 


and Rooms 

In our coal tract there is a consider- 
able acreage of good oak timber, with a 
large proportion of hickory. We are 
anxious to use this timber to the best 
advantage in the mine. Will you kindly 
give us a little advice in regard to the 
cutting, storing and use of this timber in 
the mine? 

MINE OPERATOR. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Mine timber should be cut in the win- 
ter months, from, say December to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive. The reason for this is 
that during this period of practically 
three months, growing timber contains 
less sap than at any other time of the 
year. Commonly, the sap ceases to run 
late in November and does not start again 
till late in February or early in March, 
depending upon location, exposure and 
progress of seasons. Timber cut during 
the period named is more readily sea- 
soned and endures longer in the mine 
than timber cut while sap is running. 

The cut timber is sawed or cut into 
lengths suited to the requirements of the 
mine, either at the time or shortly after 
cutting. Prop timber is best stored in a 
dry yard or shed, standing the posts on 
end, which allows better drainage and 
more complete seasoning than when piled 
in horizontal layers. 

In cutting, as far as practicable, the 


large logs should be reserved for timber- 
ing shaft or slope bottoms, or landings 
and partings. The 6- and 8-in. timber 
make the most serviceable posts; the 4- 
and 5-in. sticks make good ties and the 
lighter 3-in. stuff can be used for lagging. 
Cap pieces should be 16 or 18 in. long, 
about 8 or 10 in. wide and 1% or 2 in. 
thick. These should be cut from the 
waste ends of the large logs. All posts 
should be properly squared on each end. 

The hickory timber should be used, as 
far as practicable, in rooms and other 
places, on cross-entries and temporary 
roads where the long life of the timber 
is not as necessary as on the main air- 
ways and haulage roads. A hickery stick 
makes a good room post. The oak timber 
should be reserved for all main roads and 
air-courses. Cap pieces should generally 
be made of the softer wood, and wedges 
of oak. 

Mine rails for use in rooms must be 
sawed from large oak logs, selected 
carefully for their straight grain and free- 
dom from knots. The size in common 
use is 2x4 in., in 12 and 16-ft. lengths. 








Hospitals at Anthracite Mines 

Will you kindly tell me if the Pennsyl- 
vania laws, with reference to hospitals, 
are observed in letter by the anthracite 
coal companies. 

Philadelphia, Penn. W. R. C. 

The hospitals of the anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania fulfill not only the let- 
ter of the law, which compelled their 
establishment, but its spirit as well. The 
maintenance of good hospitals has be- 
come a matter of pride with the an- 
thracite companies. The equipment is 
simple and easily kept clean. It usually 
consists of one or two tables, a re- 
clining Morris chair, stretchers and a box 
of supplies, which is usually very much 
more complete than is required by the 
law. Wherever possible the under- 
ground hospitals are  steam-heated, 
lighted by electricity, and provided with 
hot and cold water. The floors are 
cement and the walls whitewashed. In 
order that the injured may be carried to 
the hospital or to the surface with the 
minimum of discomfort, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company uses an ambulance 
car. The frame is similar to that of 
an ordinary mine car but the car body 
is supported by springs to reduce the 
jar of movement. Each car has two 
stretchers attached, also a seat at each 
end of the car for attendants, 
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Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


Opinions have already been expressed 
here rather freely in criticism of the plan 
announced by the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Co. for dealing with the stock of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in order to bring 
the present organization into conformity 
with the commodities clause of the inter- 
state commerce law. A study of the de- 
tails of the plan as announced in New 
York has led government officials to the 
view that whether the plan is legal or 
not, it will require a somewhat lengthy 
litigation to demonstrate its legality or 
the reverse. 

In fact, there are a good many persons 
here who believe that it would be advisa- 
ble for Congress to undertake further 
legislation on the commodities clause in 
order to make the meaning plainer and to 
give effect to the intent of those who 
originally framed the proposition. Such 
action has been suggested for some time 
past and in this connection it has been 
urged that the Department of Justice 
should draw up a provision embodying 
the commodities clause in a revised form 
and intended to cover the whole require- 
ments of the situation as understood by 
the government today. It is decidedly 
doubtful, however, whether anything could 
be done on the subject at this session of 
Congress, and meanwhile attention will 
be given by the law officers of the gov- 
ernment to the Lehigh plan as now stated, 
in order to determine whether or not it 
is incumbent upon them to seek a further 
test in the courts. 


SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION 


There is a decided opinion among these 
officials that although the scheme is un- 
doubtedly ingenious, it is, nevertheless, 
obviously a method of evading the plain 
intent of the law as understood here. The 
understanding of the scheme among those 
who have been devoting their attention 
to it is that under the new plan the coal 
company continues to hold and operate 
the coal mines as a corporation of the 
State of Pennsylvania and a new con- 
cern called the “Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Co.” is organized. This coal sales com- 
pany has no organic connection with the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., but is to make a 
contract with the latter, and by the terms 
of this contract, the sales company will 
purchase and sell such coal as may be 
owned or acquired by the coal company, 
whether already on hand, purchased or 
mined. 


Meanwhile a dividend has been de- 
clared which is sufficient in amount to 
pay for the stock that the coal sales com- 
pany will issue, and this stock will be 
apportioned among the railroad’s stock- 
holders. While, of course, the railroad 
stockholders will not be obliged to pur- 
chase the stock of the coal sales com- 
pany, and provision will be made for 
issuing these shares through the interme- 
diation of an underwriting syndicate, 
there will, nevertheless, thus be established 
a mining company with shares that are the 
direct property of the railroad, and this 
mining company will contract to sell its 
coal to a sales company whose stockhold- 
ers, probably, will be almost identical 
with those of the railroad company. 


A PARALLEL CASE 


An analogy has been drawn between 
this scheme and the situation created by 
the connection between the National City 
Bank and the National City Co. which 
was last summer held to be illegal by 
Attorney General Wickersham. This ille- 
gality was not charged on the ground of 
any direct prohibition contained in the 
national-bank act, but was based on the 
fact that the plain intent of the bank act 
was being defeated by means of the plan 
in question. It is alleged that-the same 
objection would hold good in regard to 
this scheme in connection with the min- 
ing and selling of coal, it being said to be 
in direct contravention of the obvious in- 
tent of the commodities clause, whether 
or not against the letter of the law. 


OKLAHOMA COAL LEASES 


Mr. Carter has offered a bill (H. R. 
17,479) that grants to the coal-mining 
companies of the State of Oklahoma the 
right to acquire additional acreage ad- 
joining their mine bases. The bill in part 
provides: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, un- 
der rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, may grant to any coal- 
mining corporation,. individual, or indi- 
viduals, operating a coal mine or mines in 
the State of Oklahoma, the right to ac- 
quire additional acreage from the un- 
leased segregated coal land of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, in the State 
of Oklahoma: Provided, That the land 
sought to be acquired adjoins and is con- 
tiguous to the coal-mining property in 
operation: 

“Provided further, That the right to 
acquire such additional lands shall ex- 
tend only to coal-mining corporations, 


individual, or individuals, actually oper- 
ating coal mines in said state in good 
faith: And provided further, That the 
lease or leases on such additional coal 
lands shall not be made for a _ longer 
period of time than existing leases, and 
shall not be made at a less rate of roy- 
alty than the rate of royalty paid on ex- 
isting leases now in operation in said 
State of Oklahoma.” 


‘Alabartac 


Birmingham — Consolidation of the 
Woodward Iron Co. and the Birmingham 
Coal & Iron Co. will not become effec- 
tive until Feb. 1. The assumption of 
control by the Woodward company of the 
recently acquired properties of the Bir- 
mingham company is delayed to complete 
inventories and arrange a number of 
minor details. 

Three hundred and fifty state convicts 
were removed, Jan. 1, from the Pratt 
mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co. to the Banner mines of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., and 250. county 
convicts were at the same time trans- 
ferred by the latter company from Ban- 
ner to Flat Creek mines. 

The Sayreton mine of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. holds the state record 
for the largest production of coal in 1911. 
The record for output was previously 
held by the Flat Top mine of the Sloss- 
Sheffield company, which now ranks 
second. 





Arkansas 
Fort Smith—A statute making coal and 
railroad companies responsible for dama- 
ges to employees from personal injuries 
due to the negligence of fellow servants 
has been upheld as constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas. 


Colorado 


Canon City—One hundred miners went 
on strike, Jan. 4, at the Ocean Wave mine. 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., at Wil- 
liamsburg, over differences arising in re- 
gard to the rate for removing “‘brushings.” 
It is said the men have recently become 
organized by representatives of the union. 
After a general conference on Jan. 8, all 
but 40 of the strikers returned to work. 


Denver—The state land board has 
granted a lease of coal lands to R. W. 
Dymond, of Denver, reserving to the 
state the right to dictate the price at which 
coal shall be sold from the land. This is 
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the first time in the history of Colorado 
that the state has undertaken thus to fix 
prices. Dymond will be permitted to sell 
the coal at 50c. profit per ton. The board 
will fix the absolute price after finding 
out how much it costs to mine the coal. 
The lease applies to 640 acres of coal 
land near Como. 


Erie—So far as can be learned there is 
no change in strike conditions here, but 
it is said there is evidence that matters 
are shaping themselves for a big strike 
in the southern part of the state. If this 
is so, there will be no settlement of the 
Erie strike, and the mine owners are 
working on this theory. 


Illinois 
Bloomington—A serious coal famine 
exists in most of the smaller towns of 
centra! Illinois and mines here are be- 
sieged with orders. 


Staunton—One man was killed in- 
stantly, another injured and a half-dozen 
others, all miners, had a narrow escape 
in a cave-in, Jan. 6, at the De Camp 
mine, near here. 

Du Quoin—Six prospect holes have 
been drilled on a 17,000-acre tract of coal 
land near Waltonville, about 15 miles east 
of Sunfield and north of Christopher. 
These show a seam of coal ranging from 
‘6 ft. to 7 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the 
property owners have appointed a com- 


mittee to arrange for the sale of the. 


land. 


Carlyle—tTests. for oil have revealed 
the existence of large beds of coal to the 
west and north of here. The coal has 
been found at depths ranging from 400 
to 425 ft. The veins range from 5 to 12 
ft. thick, and in some places two seams 6 
ft. thick have been found. The tests indi- 
cate that the townships of Carlyle, Santa 
Fe, Wade, Wheatfield and Irishtown are 
underlaid by unusually large deposits. 


Chicago—It is understood that the II- 
linois coal operators have joined the 
American Mining Congress in a body. 
This means the addition of about 100 
members and involves an educational 
fund of $2000. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis—The official call for a 
joint wage conference of coal miners and 
operators from throughout the coal-pro- 
ducing regions of the United States was 
issued here, Jan. 11. The conference will 
convene here on Jan. 25. Miners and 
operators from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia will be 
represented. Wage contracts in practi- 
cally all bituminous and anthracite regions 
expire on Apr. 1. More than 400,000 
miners, a large number of whom are 
members of the United Mine Workers, 
will be affected. The wage conferenoe 
will be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the United Mine Workers. 
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Brazil—Brazil coal operators are re- 
ceiving appeals for coal from many 
cities that are experiencing famines. 
Rushville and several cities in eastern 
Indiana that have been depending on 
natural gas are out of coal. All the 
mines of this section, which have been 
running but half time all winter, are now 
working full time and giving employment 
to every miner who can be engaged. 
Much trouble is being experienced by the 
coal companies in moving the coal on ac- 
count of the snow and the intense cold. 


lowa 


Chariton—J. F. Spiker is negotiating 
with the Albia Coal Co., of Albia and 
Oskaloosa, in regard to feasing about 
3000 acres of coal land in Lucas County 
to that company. It is reported that de- 
velopment in this region may be expected 
in advance of the completion of the new 
line of the Rock Island R.R. 








Kentucky 


Henderson—The property of the South- 
ern Coal & Transportation Co., consist- 
ing of about 8000 acres of coal rights, 
together with developments and equip- 
ment, was bought by M. V. Denton at a 
public sale at Robards, Jan. 1, for $93,- 
335, the appraised value being $140,000. 
It is reported that the Panama Coal Co., 
composed of M. V. Denton, O. W. Rash 
and others, will operate the mines. 


Madisonville—The Reinecke Coal Min- 
ing Co. has sold its coal mine and prop- 
erty near Madisonville to the Clear Creek 
Coal Co. The property transferred is 
one of the largest producing coal mines 
in the state. It employs about 200 men 
and has an admirable uptodate equip- 
ment. The grantee is a corporation re- 
cently organized by Eastern capitalists 
to take over this and other properties in 
western Kentucky. There will be no 
change in the management or operation 
of the Reinecke mine for the present. 


Minnesota 


Wells—While digging a trench on the 
farm of Henry Menerich, of Mansfield 
township, workmen found a vein of lig- 
nite coal of excellent quality. The depth 
at which the coal was found was about 
12 ft., and investigations will be made to 
ascertain if there is coal in sufficient 
quantities to warrant mining for commer- 
cial purposes. 


Missouri 


St. Louis.—Contemplating an exten- 
sion of the Southern Traction Co. being 
constructed from St. Louis to Belleville, 
from the latter city to the rich coal fields 
of southern Illinois, and the completion 
of the St. Louis and St. Libory road 
through the southern portion of St. Clair 
County, the Donk Brothers Coal & Coke 
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Co. of St. Louis, is buying up extensive 
coal rights in St. Clair, Randolph and 
Washington Counties, principally north 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
company is said to have made exhaus- 
tive borings in southern Illinois, where it 
is Operating, and, while the officers have 
made no statement as to how they expect 
to reach the St. Louis markets, it is said 
they are depending on the extension of 
the Southern Traction Co. lines, which 
will probably interlace the rich mining 
and farming lands near Marissa, Tilden 
and other St. Clair, Randolph and Wash- 
ington County towns. There is also a 
report that the Mobile and Ohio Railway 
is considering the construction of a 
branch line from Sparta to Marissa. 


Montana 


Three Forks—That coal in large quan- 
tities may underlie the Gallatin valley is 
indicated by the discovery here of a 7-ft. 
vein of what appears to be an excellent 
grade of coal. The discovery was made 
recently by well diggers on the property 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 


Helena—Argument was concluded Jan. 
6 in the case of the Montana, Wyoming 
& Southern Ry. Co. against the Montana 
Railroad Commission. The railroad seeks 
to restrain the commission from reducing 
the rate on coal between Bear Creek and 
Bridger from 45c. a ton to 35c., on the 
ground that the lower rate is confisca- 
tory. The Bear Creek operators contend 
that they cannot compete with operators 
of other districts if the higher rate re- 
mains in effect. 


Ohio 


Wellston — Foreign capital, interested 
by B. F. Howland and C. F. Butterfield, 
of New York, and E. B. Bingham, of 
Toledo, will subscribe to most of the 
stock of a company to be organized at 
Wellston, for the purpose of developing 
southern Ohio timber and coal lands and 
completing a railroad to Lake Erie. For 
a number of years the men behind the 
deal have held options on coal and tim- 
ber lands in Jackson and Scioto Counties. 
They report having raised $8,000,000 
for a railroad from Portsmouth through 
Wellston to Lake Erie at a point near 
Sandusky. 


Bridgeport—It is understood here that 
the proposed $25,000,000 merger of east- 
ern Ohio coal properties will be consum- 
mated in February, although it is claimed 
that the merger has been deferred until 
a decision is reached in the case of the 
Pittsburg vein cal operators of district 
No. 8 against the Pennsylvania and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie railroads. It is said 
that in the event of a decision unfavora- 
ble to the operators, the merger will fall 
through. 

The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. plans to 
make extensive improvements to its mines 
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at Crescent, including the erection of a 
large steel tipple. The work will be 
started in the early spring. 


Columbus—tThe legal battle of the 
State of Ohio for exclusive power over 
freight and passenger rates within its 
borders opened at Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 10, when Attorney General Hogan, 
of Ohio, filed a brief in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court supporting the right of the 
state to fix rates on coal from certain 
mines in Ohio to Lake Erie ports within 
the state. The railroads contend that the 
coal is not destined for lake ports, but is 
a part of interstate shipments. The case 
is set for oral argument on Feb. 19. 

The Capitania Development Co., of 
Toledo, has been organized with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, which, however, is to 
be largely increased in the near future. 
The officers of the company are Thomas 
H. Tracy, of Toledo, president; George 
M. Jones, of Toledo, vice-president and 
treasurer; J. J. Robinson, of Toledo, 
secretary. The men interested in the new 
company have purchased 21,500 acres of 
undeveloped coal lands in Belmont County 
and also the Ohio River & Western R.R. 
Co., operating.a steam line of 112 miles 
from Zanesville to Bellaire. The pur- 
chase price is said to have been $3,000,- 
000. The railroad, now a narrow gage, 
is to be made standard gage at once and 
two mines will be opened this spring. The 
plans of the company contemplate the 
opening of two new mines each year for 
some time. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


New Castle—Two men were entombed 
and probably killed, Jan. 9, in the cave-in 
of a small mine, eight miles west of 
here. 


Monongahela—The mines at Van Voor- 
his, Acme, Ellsworth and Cokeburg are 
in operation, and are making fairly good 
time. At Marianna the mines average 


about three days a week. Hazel Kirk 
No. 1 and Dunkirk are idle for the 
present. 


DuBois—The new Chickasaw mines of 
the Shawmut Mining Co., among the 
largest and most complete in this section 
of the country, have been organized by 
the United Mine Workers and will work 
under their agreement. It is said that the 
capacity of these mines will be about 
2500 tons daily. 


Portage—The Puritan mine, now owned 
by the Martin Coal Co., resumed opera- 
tions, Jan. 15, on an extensive scale. The 
company was recently awarded $74,323 in 
a suit against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
for alleged discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of coal cars. 

Tyrone—The U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals has refused to set aside the 
judgment of the Circuit Court awarding 
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$62,658 damages to seven coal companies 
operating in the Clearfield district in their 
suit against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
for rebates and concessions granted com- 
petitive companies. 

Connellsville — The Thompson - Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. has closed a contract 
with the Inland Steel Co. for 15,000 tons 
of coke per month. This contract, to- 
gether with that of the Connellsville com- 
pany with Jones & Laughlin and others, 
will take the entire output of the plant 
and its 800 ovens will be kept in full blast 
to supply the demand. 


Uniontown—The hearing of the case of 
the Independent Coke Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Uniontown against the Baltimore 
& Ohio and other railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was scheduled to be called on Jan. 15, at 
Washington, D. C., has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—President Truesdale, of the 
Lackawanna R.R., admitted, Jan. 10, that 
the demands of the coal miners, who are 
threatening a strike, have been received 
by the operators. He announced that 
the request of the miners for a confer- 
ence on the wage scale would be granted 
and that the meeting would probably be 
held some time in February. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Conyngham _ col- 
liery of the Delaware & Hudson Coal 
Co., at North Wilkes-Barre, has resumed 
operation after being idle for nearly 
three years following the abandonment 
of the old breaker. Coal is now carried 
underground by electric haulage to the 
company’s No. 5 breaker. 

While engaged in timbering in the No. 
9 slope of the Parrish colliery, of the 
Parrish Coal Co., Plymouth, in the 
afternoon of Jan. 9, six men were in- 
stantly killed and two severely injured 
by an explosion. Colliery officials say 
that the explosion was one of dynamite, 
but are at a loss to explain how dyna- 
mite came to be stored in the slope. 

Pottsville—Preparations are now un- 
der way to tap a vast underground body 
of water that is backed up in the old 
abandoned workings of the Maryd col- 
liery, in the Schuylkill valley, near Tus- 
carora. A large area of virgin coal will 
then be mined. 

It is reported that the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., aroused by re- 
cent fires, has started to equip all its 
mines and collieries with telephone ser- 
vice. 








Washington 


Centralia—A 12-ft. vein of coal has 
been discovered underlying the 40-acre 
farm of D. W. Leonard, just east of Cen- 
tralia. The coal appears to be of a su- 
perior quality to any yet discovered in 
this vicinity, and Mr. Leonard is casting 
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about for means to start mining opera- 
tions and place the coal on the market. 
The property is only a few hundred feet 
from the Centralia & Eastern R.R., and 
near the mines of the Mendota Coal Co., 
thus making the situation particularly ad- 
vantageous for mining and marketing the 
fuel. 








West Virginia 

Fairmont—Heroic work by miners re- 
cently prevented a large loss by fire to 
Consolidation Coal Co. property, at Mon- 
tana. Breaking out from an unknown 
origin the flames destroyed the black- 
smith shop at the mines and for an hour © 
threatened the tipple and opening. The 
tipple was but slightly damaged while 
the opening was protected. The loss is 
estimated as being in the neighborhood 
of $1200. The Montana mine, which is 
one of the pioneers of the. region, has 
been unfortunate with fires. 


Morgantown—The Consolidation Coal 
Co., of Fairmont, recently made the loca- 
tion for a shaft on the O. J. Eddy farm, 
about six miles up Indian Creek. This 
is a part of the Millholland tract of coal 
land, aggregating something like 12,000 
acres, taken over by the Consolidation 
Co. several years ago. Prospects are 
good for the development of these valu- 
able coal jands immediately upon the 
completion of the Buckhannon & North- 
ern and the extension of the Mononga- 
hela R.R; to the state line. 








Wyoming 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Jan. 13, condemned the practice of 
using dummy entrymen to obtain for a 
corporation more than its proper share 
of public lands. In the case of the Owl 
Creek Coal Co., it was alleged that 14 
individuals had filed entries on 1760 acres 
of government coal land for the purpose 
of turning the property over to the cor- 
poration. The lower court had released 
the defendants, but the court of appeals 
reversed this decision on the ground that 
it would invalidate the whole act prohib. 
iting such practice. 








Canada 


British Columbia—Officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America are at 
Vancouver Island, organizing a new dis- © 
trict of mine wor’ rs. 

New Brunswick—On Jan. 11, Sir 
Thomas Tait took over control of the 
Frederick & Grand Lake Coal & Ry. Co. 
Extensive plans will be carried out for 
the development of the Grand Lake coal 
areas, including the building of a rail- 
way for 30 miles from Gibson to Unito 


_ for supplying the Canadian Pacific Ry. 


with 10,000 tons of coal annually. Con- 
struction work on the railroad will be 
started early in the spring. 
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Personals 


E. L. Booth has been elected presi- 
dent of the Empire Coal Co., of Mon- 
treal, Canada. Mr. Booth was formerly 
second vice-president in charge of the 
Chicago offices. 


Edward M. Mancourt, formerly man- 
ager for the Consolidation Coal Co., in 
Detroit, has been appointed general 
western manager for the company, with 
offices in Chicago. 

O. H. Reinholt severed his connection 
with the U.S. Bureau of Mines, Jan. 14, 
at the expiration of leave of absence, and 
will resume private practice as a mining 
engineer with headquarters at San Di- 
ego, Calif. 

Charles C. Renshaw, for a number of 
years manager of the Altoona Coal & 
Coke Co., has become identified with the 
firm of Tatnal, Lee & Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., with offices in the Stephen Girard 
Building. 

W. H. Loomis, lately with G. B. 
Markle & Co., at Jeddo, Penn., has be- 
come president and general manager of 
the Rock Hill Coal & Iron Co., following 
the separation of this company from the 
East Broad Top R.R. Co. 


J. E. Leonard, of the Chehalis Coal 
Co. was in Spokane recently and ex- 
hibited samples of some exceptionally 
fine coal, taken from his Coal Creek 
mine. The coal is as nearly of a true 
bituminous quality as any yet found in 
western Washington. 


Sam Dixon, president of the New 
River Coal Co. and of the White Oak 
Ry. Co., recently appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Washington, D. C., in connection with a 
complaint against the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. in regard to the apportionment 
of rates. : 


Dr. M. J. Shields, of the American 
Red Cross Society, is now introducing 
first aid on the lines of New York Cen- 
tral, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the Lackawanna railroads en- 
tering New York City. 
panied by Dr. Mackey, formerly of 
Scranton, Penn. On completion of this 
work, Dr. Shields intends to take his 
car to Washington, D. C., and will there 
attend the International Meet of the Red 
Cross Society. 


Obituary 


E. S. McKinley, Jr., general superin- 
tendent of the Oak Creek Mine, of the 
Yampa Valley Coal Co., was killed re- 
cently at the mine by falling on the 
tracks in front of a loaded car and be- 
ing crushed beneath the wheels; he died 
while being rushed to Denver on a spe- 
cial train. Mr. McKinley was 28 years 
of age and a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity in mechanical engineering. His 
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death jis deeply regretted in Denver, 
where he was widely known and great- 
ly esteemed. 


Construction News 


Bridgeport, Ohio—The Lorain Coal & 
Dock Co. plans making extensive im- 
provements at its Crescent mines, in- 
cluding the erection of a new steel tip- 
ple. Work will be started early in the 
spring. 

Pittsburg, Penn.—The Pittsburg Coal 
Co. is taking bids for the sinking of two 
shafts: one, approximately 136 ft. deep, 
on the Jones Ray farm, and one, approx- 
imately 151 ft. deep, at the Yough Slope 
Mine. Plans and specifications are on 
file at the office of the chief engineer, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburg. 


Bids are being taken on buildings 
and equipment for the new plant of 


the Cross Creek Coal Co., Nurgetts- 
town, Penn., which includes: A new 
tipple; power house, 50x100;_ boilers 
Of) t200ae tips coal — picker, ’ -stokers, 


electric generators, fan and ventilating 
plant, pumps, motors; railway and mine 
trackage and electric mining machinery. 


Fort Collins, Colo.—The Fort Collins 
Mining & Coal Co. has increased its cap- 
italization from $50,000 to $150,000 and 
expects to sink a shaft and install com- 
plete mining equipment for operation 
within the year. 


Castle Rock, Wash.—H. B. Davies and 
associates, of Tacoma, have leased the 
Huntington Coal property, two miles 
south of here, and will equip it with 
modern machinery for operation on a 
large scale. 

E. N. Ouimette, of New York City, and 
associates, are reported to contemplate 
the erection of a $300,000 briquetting 
plant near Castle Rock. 


Medford, Ore.—Pierce, Manley & Wal- 
lace, of Seattle, Wash., have purchased 
the Cascade Mine and will install new 
machinery. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. will 
build 50 miners’ houses at Mine No. 2, 
near Ensley, and about 200 houses at 
Mine No. 12. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Capitania De- 
velopment Co., of Toledo, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
which will be greatly increased in the 
near future. Men interested in the new 
company have bought 21,500 acres of 
coal land and the Ohio River & Western 
R.R. Co.’s 112 miles of narrow-gage 
track from Zanesville to Bellaire. Rail- 
road will be made standard gage at once 
and two mines opened this spring. Plans 
contemplate the opening of two mines 
each year until property is fully de- 
veloped. Thomas H. Tracy, Toledo, is 
president. 
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Victoria, B. C—The Canadian Collier- 
ies (Dunsmuir), Ltd., will expend $750,- 
000 during the next year for additions to 
its plant and machinery and for further 
development of its coal properties. This 
will be in addition to contracts which the 
company has recently awarded in con- 
nection with a hydro-electric power plant 
project. 


Recent Incorporations 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Sterling Coal & 
Mining Co.; capital, $60,000. Incorpora- 
tors: S. A. Meddaugh, H. Brown and A. 
B. Rushton. 

Toledo, Ohio—The Capitana Develop- 
ment Co., to own and operate coal mines 
in various parts of Ohio; capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: George M. Jones, 
James J. Robinson and John Craig. 

Austin, Tex.—The State Lumber & 
Coal Co., of Texas City; capital, $15,000. 
Incorporators: F. J. Marett, J. M. Proce 
tor and J. Stanley Carothers. 


Dover, Del.—The Clear Creek Coal 
Co., to operate coal mines in Kentucky 
and market coal; capital, $100,000. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The Spruce Bend 
Coal Co., of Bend, W. Va., to mine 
coal and manufacture lumber in Logan 
County; capital, $200,000, of which $10,- 
000 has been subscribed and $1000 paid. 
Incorporators: P. M. Sharples, and others 
of West Chester, Penn. 

The Arcadian Coal Co., to mine and 
develop coal and mineral lands and 
manufacture lumber in Braxton and 
Webster Counties, W. Va.; capital, $200,- 
000. Incorporators: Thomas McCabe, 
Cleveland, Ohio; M. J. Sullivan, Latrobe, 
Penn., and others. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Gordon Coal 
Co.; capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: 
M. B. Hughes and J. G. Gray, of Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Dean Coai & 
Coke Co., to mine and sell coal and coke; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, S. E. 
Dean, J. A. Stalter, J. R. Elder and 
others. 


Montgomery, Ala—The Nauvoo Con- 
solidated Coal Co.; capital stock, $12,000. 
Incorporators, R. S. Shook, A. S. Tibb 
and E. M. Martin. 


Foreign News 


England—tThe final ballots of the Eng- 
lish coal miners for or against a national 
strike, which will affect 900,000 men, 
were cast Jan. 12. The results will show 
a vote overwhelmingly in favor of a 
national stoppage. Reports indicate that 
fully 80 per cent. of the men have gone 
on record as favoring a strike. A full 
month, however, must elapse before the 
strike can become effective, as the miners 
are under agreement to give notice before 
stopping work. 
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Miners’ Convention 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Division of opinion as to the policy to 
be pursued by the bituminous and an- 
thracite coal miners’ unions of the coun- 
try in attempting to enforce a demand 
for higher wages appeared among the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers of 
America when its annual convention 
opened in Indianapolis, Jan. 16. Some 
1300 delegates representing 300,000 
miners were present. 

The question, which will be brought 
before the convention, is whether the in- 
dividual districts of the miners’ general 
union shall sign new wage contracts with 
mine owners, as they can be negotiated, 
or whether the miners as a national or- 
ganization shall refuse to sign any con- 
tracts until the operators of all the dis- 
tricts have agreed to the miners’ terms. 


PRESIDENT WHITE’S REPORT 


President John P. White in his annual 
report, said that the new wage contracts 
with the mine owners, to go into effect 
on Apr. 1, made it necessary for the 
United Mine Workers to put aside in- 
ternal dissension and prepare to struggle 
for advancement. 

“So far as I. am concerned, and I think 
I voice the sentiments of the rank and 
file, it is my opinion that our policy 
should be such as to leave no doubt in 
the mind of anyone that there will be no 
reductions from existing wage contracts, 
and we should earnestly strive for such 
advancements as it is within the range 
of possibilities to secure. While we will 
never surrender the right to strike, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
some of the greatest successes our or- 
ganization has ever achieved lay in the 
channels of peace.” 

Of the condition of the union in the 
anthracite field largely in Pennsyivania, 
in the present crisis, President White re- 
ported: “The problem of organizing the 
anthracite mine workers and building up 
a strong organization in that field has 
been a matter of serious concern to our 
movement for many years. The small 
membership reported in the anthracite 
field indicates that the miners are in- 
different to their surroundings.” 


INTERSTATE AGREEMENT 


The president reported that efforts were 
under way to bring about a joint con- 
ference between miners and operators of 
the bituminous fields of western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, to discuss the terms of the 
new wage contract, at the close of the 
present miners’ convention. 

While he declined to commit himself 
in the matter, Vice-President Frank J. 
Hayes said that opposition to the policy 
of a national strike will come largely 
from officials of districts bordering on 
unorganized coal fields. 
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“It must be remembered that while 
the United Mine Workers have a mem- 
bership of nearly 300,000, there are about 
450,000 coal miners that are unorgan- 
ized,” said Mr. Hayes. ‘The question as 
to whether we should hold out for a 
national agreement, though in some dis- 
tricts the operators come to our terms, 
is a serious one.” 


Anthracite Miners and 
Operators 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The demands of the anthracite miners, 
as formulated at the three-district conven- 
tion in Pottsville last fall, are now in 
the hands of the operators. The miners’ 
representatives have asked for a confer- 
ence with representatives of the opera- 
tors, to be held some time in February, 
and in all probability such a meeting 
will take place in New York or Philadel- 
phia at the time indicated. 

President William Truesdale, of the 
Lackawanna Coal Co., was in Scranton 
recently, and in the course of an inter- 
view, said: “I have no. objections to 
meeting representatives of the miners’ 
union,” carefully indicating, however, that 
he spoke only for himself. Nevertheless, 
it may be accepted as a fact that the op- 
erators will offer no objections to nego- 
tiating with the men who are union offi- 
cers, and there will thus be avoided the 
useless delay and uncertainty which pre- 
vailed three years ago, when the operators 
at first refused to deal with the officials 
of the miners’ union, as representing the 
body of workmen. 

As has been frequently: stated, the 
miners have made a series of demands in 
which the principal items are as fol- 
lows: (1) Recognition of the union with 
the introduction of the “‘check-off” system ; 
(2) a 20 per cent. increase in wages; 
(3) a one-year agreement; (4) payment 
for coal by ton instead of by car, wher- 
ever practicable; (5) an eight-hour day. 
There are also a number of secondary 
demands, but these will hardly be taken 
into consideration during the course of 
negotiations. 

It should be stated that the operators 
have permitted it to become definitely 
known that the majority of these demands 
are not likely to become the basis of a 
new agreement. The “check-off’’ system 
is particularly obnoxious to the operators, 
and it may also be stated that it is not de- 
sired by the great majority of anthracite 
miners. 

On the other hand, it is understood that 
the operators are willing to make some 
substantial concessions to the miners on 
the basis of the existing agreement, and 
in all probability they will have their 
way in this, as the union is scarcely in 
a position to inaugurate and sustain a 
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prolonged strike. It has exaggerated its 
demands, and it may ‘be anticipated that 
the operators will at first exaggerate their 
determination to grant no concessions, but 
unless some unforeseen contingency 
arises, it now Seems probable that a sat- 
isfactory compromise will be reached 
without involving a strike. 








Institute Meetings 


The Y. M. C. A. mining institutes of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region now have 
an aggregate membership of over 5000 
mining men. Meetings have recently 
been held in several important districts. 


Wilkes-Barre—Two interesting papers 
were presented at the institute meeting 
held here on Saturday, Jan. 13, one on 
“Timbering,” by John L. Picton, and one 
on “Who is a Miner?” by Richard Lewis. 
H. G. Davis, president of the Wilkes- 
Barre district, presided. The attendance 
was gratifyingly large, and the discussion 
most interesting. 


Pittston—The third meeting of the 
Pittston district institute was held Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 15, and the subject for 
discussion was introduced by a paper on 
“Transportation,” read by S. J. Jen- 
nings, general inspector for the Penn- 
Sylvania and Hillside companies. Ques- 
tions of general interest were answered 
by Tudor Aston, foreman of Mt. Lookout 
colliery; John T. Brown, inside foreman 
for the Erie company, and Edward C. 
Weichel, general inside superintendent, 
Butler colliery. 


Carbondale—On Saturday, Jan. 13, the 
Carbondale district mining institute held 
its annual banquet, at which 360 members 
were present. Two hundred members 
were added to the roll during a recent 
campaign. C. L. Fay, of Wilkes-Barre, 
was toastmaster, and other speakers were 
as follows: P. J. Moore, state mine in- 
spector and president of the institute; 
Charles Enzian, U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
Dr. J. W. Grant, Carbondale, and Mr. 
Thomas, district superintendent for the 
Delaware & Hudson company, at Oly- 
phant. 


Nanticoke—At the meeting here, on 
Saturday, Jan. 6, papers were read before 
the Nanticoke district mining institute by 
William Norton, mining engineer of the 
Alden Coal Co., and P. F. Devers, dis- 
trict superintendent of the Lackawanna 
company. John E. Thomas, of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. and president of the 
institute, presided. 


Shamokin-Mt. Carmel—The institute of 
this district held a meeting on Thursday, 
Jan. 11, at Shamokin, at which J. R. Hol- 
land, general foreman of the Mineral 
R.R. & Mining Co. and president of the 
institute, presided. Papers by John Allen 
and J. W. Weir were followed by a gen- 
eral discussion and a musical program. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The continuation of low temperatures 
generally throughout the country has 
placed the coal business in the strongest 
position it has been in this season. The 
prolonged summer, with high tempera- 
tures prevailing well into the fall, re- 
sulted in a light buying movement and a 
consequent shortage in supplies. The 
cold weather of the past two weeks, to- 
gether with the prospects of labor 
troubles, and some difficulties in trans- 
portation, have caused heavy inroads to 
be made on all available sources of sup- 
ply,'and these have been seriously de- 
pleted. 

On the Atlantic Coast there has been 
considerable heavy weather, causing some 
losses at sea and making arrivals slow; 
the demand is strong, and with supplies 
low, it is probable this market will con- 
tinue active the remainder of the season, 
In Pennsylvania and Ohio the trade is 
active and strong, especially. in slack. 
ine movement has been slow and some 
roads are reported as storing in anticipa- 
tion of'a strike; however with their privi- 
lege of confiscating any fuel in transit, 
it is not believed that they will con- 
sider it necessary to lay in heavy sup- 
plies. The West Virginia operators are 
viewing the situation with complacency, 
not only because of the possible labor 
troubies here but abroad as well; in- 
quiries have been received for coaling 
the British navy and hopes are enter- 
tained of securing some of the English 
export trade in event of trouble there. 

The market in the Middle West con- 
tinues strong and active with prices ad- 
vancing and stocks low. The prospects 
of a famine, as reported in ,some in- 
stances, do not seem probable, as warmer 
weather will permit the movement of 
heavy tonnages now standing on side 
tracks. Colder weather has caused re- 
newed activity in the Western trade, but 
supplies are reported good and no famine 
is expected. 


Boston, Mass. 


The continued cold is having the usual 
effect on a market already short of sup- 
ply. The two days, Jan. 13 and 14, were 
the coldest in this vicinity for five years. 

Bituminous arrivals have been further 
interrupted, there have been some losses 
at sea, and conditions generally are ma- 
terially worse than a week ago. Were it 
not that practically every consumer, small 
and large, is under contract, we would 


have a lively spot market. As it is, every 
shipper is looking for temporary supplies, 
and merchants are working together in 
spreading around what coal is available. 
Prices are unchanged, from around $4 on 
cars, but chiefly for the reason that al- 
most no free coal is to be had. Slow 
loading is reported from the Virginia 
terminals. 

In anthracite there is no improvement. 
Dealers have tried to be forehanded, but 
are now hardly able to get more than 
hand-to-mouth shipments. With a strong 
retail demand there is little chance to ac- 
cumulate stocks, as the prudent ones 
were hoping to do at this time, and an 
active request between now and Apr. 1 
can be put down for certain. Stove and 
chestnut, as well as the supply of barges, 
are short, and the delays are getting more 
and more protracted. The Susquehanna 
Coal Co. lost the barge “Wayne” in Bos- 
ton Harbor, on Jan. 13, and other trans- 
portation has suffered in the heavy 
weather. 

The Boston retailers advanced broken 
and egg, Jan. 15, to $7 and $7.50, in each 
case 25c., making -egg the same price as 
stove, and broken only 50c. less. Water 
freights are somewhat firmer, $1@1.10 
being asked for the larger craft, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, but with rather few in- 
quiries for so short a market. 








New York 


The continued cold weather has made 
market conditions here considerably firm- 
er. There has been an increase in the 
spot demand, particularly for the better- 
grade steam coals, for which there is a 
ready demand at a price of 10c. a ton 
higher than was offered last week, with- 
out finding a market. 

All of the New York piers are having 
a great deal of difficulty in dumping coal 
with the result that boats are accumulat- 
ing and the work of loading is some two 
or three days behind. There is now some 
demand for loaded cargoes at prices 
somewhat above the quotations at which 
f.o.b. coal can be had. When the cold 
wave started the market here was rather 
heavily supplied with coal at the piers so 
that the slowing up of transportation, 
caused by severe weather conditions, is 
only now beginning to show, in a shorter 
supply at the piers. 

Spot prices for steam coals f.o.b. New 
York, range about as follows: West Vir- 
ginias, $2.50; ordinary Pennsylvarias, 
$2.60@2.70; better grade Pennsylvanias, 


$2.80; with the best grades of Pennsyl- 
vania $2.90@3 f.o.b. The high-grade 
coals are unusually scarce and the mar- 
ket for these is quite firm. There are 
apparently no accumulations of demur- 
rage coal of any grades at the piers. 





Pittsburg 

Bituminous—The severe cold snap has 
seriously disarranged the movement of 
coal, the temperature having been fre- 
quently below zero in the past few days. 
This has affected both mining and trans- 
portation. Mines have been short of 
cars, have ‘been unable to mine their full 
quotas, and the coal has moved slowly 
after loading. For illustration, a case is 
mentioned of a coal train, such as would 
ordinarily be moved with one locomo- 
tive, which was stalled with four. A few 
mines are shut down entirely from lack 
of cars, while others are behind in de- 
liveries and are having a great deal of 
difficulty in apportioning their output to 
apply on their different contracts. 

Several coal companies on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania have received 
communications on behalf of the coal de- 
partment of the British Navy, indicating 
that it may be in the market for coal 
against the possible suspension of min- 
ing in England, March 1; on account of 
the pending difficulty here, such in- 
quiries do not elicit much interest. 

Occasionally specially high prices are 
paid for small lots of coal, chiefly car- 
loads, but in general the market is not 
quotably changed and we continue to 
quote: Nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, $1.10 

@1.153 34-in., $1.20@1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35 
@1.40; slack, 70@75c. per ton at mine, 
Pittsburg district. 

‘ Connellsville Coke—Spot furnace coke 
continues scarce, and no coke has been 
sold below $1.80 in the past week, while 
higher prices have frequently been paid 
for small lots. Under normal conditions 
the shortage in production due to the 
holidays would be over by this time, but 
the cold weather has given production a 
fresh setback, and there is the great dif- 
ficulty in moving coke besides. Nothing 
has been done on contract. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.80@1.90; contract 
furnace, $1.85@1.90; prompt foundry, 
$1.90@2; contract foundry, $2.10@2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Jan. 6, at 
322,906 tons, an increase of 29,000 tons, 
and shipments at 3314 cars to Pittsburg, 
4955 cars to points West and 826 cars 
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to points East, a total of 9095 cars, a 
gain of 700 cars. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prevailing zero weather, with all of its 
discomforts, gave Baltimore operators 
the opportunity to have their inning dur- 
ing the past week. Prices of all grades 
of coal advanced from 10c. to 15c. per 
ton over those obtained for weeks past, 
and the demand for the product was un- 
usually heavy. 

The low grades of coal, which hereto- 
fore sold at from 70c. to 80c., advanced to 
from 90c. to $1 per ton, and were hard 
to procure at that figure. The best grades 
of small-vein coal advanced from $1.10 
to $1.20 per ton and the supply was 
limited. The big-vein Georges Creek coal 
also jumped in price, the trade receiv- 
ing $1.75 for all that it could deliver. 

The movement of coal has not been 
all that could have been desired, on ac- 
‘count of extreme weather conditions, and 
operators were careful not to book any 
more orders than they could reasonably 
care for. Ice conditions in the Patapsco 
River and Chesapeake Bay have been se- 
rious for days, and but few vessels have 
ventured out. At the coal piers of the 
Western Maryland Ry. Co., located at 
Port Covington, several hundred carloads 
of coal stood on the tracks untouched, 
and a considerable portion of it could not 
be loaded into vessels until it had gone 
through the steaming process. Shippers 
are hoping that the ice in the river and 
bay will disappear sufficiently to permit 
vessels to ply between destined ports. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a special complaint this month 
from the bituminous trade. There has 
been a great abundance of cold weather 
and the volume of business is large, yet 
the utmost effort on the part of operator 
or jobber, has failed to advance prices. 
The inference is that there is always 
someone willing to sell coal down to cost 
or the next thing to it. In fact a leading 
operator said the other day that he was 
obliged to sell his coal for less now than 
he received for it last summer. He had 
always been used to a low price in sum- 
mer, counting on making his profit in the 
winter months, but he has so far been 
unable to get an advance and he finds 
that others are telling the same story. 

There is a somewhat stronger feeling 
in slack and the increased strength of 
coke continues. If the improved tone of 
the pig-iron trade is kept up there ought 
to be a way before long for the bitum- 
inous trade to command a higher price. 
Quotations continue at $2.50 for Pitts- 
burg three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run 
and $2 for slack. Coke ranges from $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry to $3.50 
for stock coke. The Allegheny Valley 
mines are running fairly strong, coal 


in the market at this time. 
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prices being about 25c. less than Penn- 
sylvania. 

The demand for anthracite is again 
away in advance of the supply, there be- 
ing all of the early shortage of stove, 
which is already giving out in the West- 
ern market. The mining has been slow 
since the beginning of the holidays, so 
that the dealers are quite unable to sup- 
ply their customers. All mining has been 
slow this month and in some instances 
the outside operations have been sus- 
pended on account of the weather. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In the past week there has been a tre- 
mendous scramble for domestic coal, 
slack, and also railroad fuel. The rail- 
roads have been confiscating a great deal 
of coal for their own use which, in con- 
sequence, has hampered this market ma- 
terially. 

Slack has reached the $1 mark the past 
few days, with little in sight. The weath- 
er in the past week has been the severest 
for a number of years, and while there 
has not been any actual suffering for the 
want of coal in the city and vicinity, 
there was considerable uneasiness on ac- 
count of so much coal being confiscated 
and the railroads slow in making de- 
liveries. 

The inquiries for coal have been greater 
in the past week than at any time during 
the year. Of course, this has been caused 
from the unusually severe weather. 
Prices have been firm, but no material 
advance, excepting in slack, has taken 
place. 











Columbus, Ohio 


With the thermometer hovering around 
the zero point and often reaching 10 deg. 
below, and with an improvement noted 
in many lines of manufacturing, the coal 
trade in Ohio is now in better condition 
than at any time in the past six months. 
Activity prevails in every branch of the 
trade and operators and jobbers are hav- 
ing difficulty in filling orders promptly 
because of the lack of motive power on 
the railroads and a growing scarcity of 
cars. 

The domestic trade is the chief feature 
Dealers went 
into the cold spell with fairly large stocks, 
but the demand was so strong that they 
were soon exhausted and orders were 
placed with the operators and jobbers. 
Soon immediate delivery was asked and 
in some instances stocks were difficult to 
obtain. 

Railroads have been unable to move 
coal shipments promptly because of the 
heavy snow and extreme cold. As a re- 
sult there is considerable confusion at 
the mines and the output in the various 
Chio fields has not been-as large as 
might have been the case. Prices are 
strong and an advance to the usual win- 
ter level has been announced by a num- 
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ber of the dealers. 


Prices prevailing in 
Ohio are as follows: 


Domestic lump in the Hocking 

Valley.o a Se ayok ache teens $1.50 
Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 

GiStricth-<:ie Re eee $1.65@1.75 
(Three-quarter inch) en eee 1.35 
NUE a's pete ato ent eee 1,15 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley... 1.10@1.15 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio......... 1.00@1.10 
NUt, Dea and Slacks. sane eee 0.70@0.85 
Coarse slackers ee ee 0.65@0.75 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


Extremely cold weather has given this 
market the stiffest conditions that have 
been in evidence here for many months; 
this applies to practically all sizes and 
grades. Almost anything that can be 
classed as lump, or nut and slack, will 
bring a good price, and in almost every 
case at a considerable advance over what 
was possible even three weeks ago. Nut 
and slack is selling at $1 at the mines. 
for the grade that sold a few weeks ago 
for 80c., and then was piled up at the 
mines and on cars in the railroad yards 
for lack of demand. 

The weather has been the coldest re- 
corded here this year, and possibly for 
10 years. 

The demand for nut and slack is even 
more pressing than for lump coal. The 
factories are adding their requisitions to 
the already unusual demand from steam- 
heating plants. There is hardly a pound 
of free coal of that character and at least 
one concern is delivering mine-run to fill 
its contracts which call for nut and slack, 
but which is not to be had except the 
company buy it on the open market. 

The river coal men together appropri- 
ated a fund of $2500 with which to keep 
steamers moving in the Ohio River to 
prevent the freezing of the harbor and 
its approaches. There is an immense 
quantity of coal in barges in the harbor 
together with about 100 empty barges, 
which might result in serious loss should 
an ice jam, such as is threatened, form. 
The river coal is important to the Cincin- 
nati trade, as it is a large element in fix- 
ing the price of domestic fuel in the 
immediate retail market here. 


Thurmond, W. Va. 


The cold wave and the probability of 
a more or less prolonged cessation of 
work in the anthracite and some of the 
bituminous fields have all combined to 
make the New River operators feel more 
cheerful over the coming prospects. 

There has already resulted a rise in 
screened coal prices, and a steadiness in 
tidewater, the latter helped by the likeli- 
hood of a strike in the entire British coal 
fields, involving over one million men. 
It is probable that this strike would re- 
sult in the loss to the British coals of a 
considerable amount of export business, 
more especially in Italy and South Amer- 
ica, much of which should go to the high- 
grade coals of West Virginia. As it is, 
two or three of the sales agencies in this 
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field have already made large contracts 
for export coals, deliveries on which are 
badly hampered by the extremely high 
steamship rates now prevailing. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is making 
determined efforts to get a large tonnage 
from that portion of the New River field 
' now served by the Virginian Ry. along the 
Winding Gulf; the total shipments from 
the New River field over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio showing a falling off of 12% in 
1911, as compared with 1910. Loading 
of coal in this field has been fairly good 
since Jan. 1, notwithstanding the cold 
weather and heavy snow. Great difficulty, 
however, has been experienced in getting 
coal moved, especially to the West, main- 
ly owing to the number of locomotives 
put out of the service by the unusually 
low temperatures. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The cold weather has cut down the 
output in the state and sent up the price 
of coal except that held down by con- 
tract. It has been many years since a 
cold spell has lasted as long as the pres- 
ent one. The heavy snows and extreme 
cold, ranging from 5 to 25 deg. below 
zero, have not only prevented the handling 
of cars but has otherwise interfered with 
the mining of coal. Lump and egg has 
taken a jump, also run-of-mine. Kanawha 
lump is bringing from $150 to $1.70 at 





the mine, with run-of-mine at about 95c.° 


New River run-of-mine ranges from $1.20 
to $1.45, and New River egg at from 
$1.60 to $1.70. Indications just before 
the first of the year were that the out- 
put for January would exceed that of 
last year, but the extreme cold may be 
the means of cutting it down below a 
year ago. The jump in prices, however, 
has been the one really satisfactory move- 
ment in the situation during the past 10 
days; continued cold weather will prob- 
ably cause a still further advance. 








Louisville, Ky. 


Activity such as had not been seen in 
many years was evident in the local mar- 
ket during the past week, due to the un- 
precedented cold spell. That which was 
true of the Louisville market was true 
of practically every city and town in 
Kentucky. 

While the dealers were busy day and 
night’in filling orders, the charity. sta- 
tions and the relief desk at the office of 
the mayor were also overwhelmed with 
applications. For the first time in many 
years few questions were asked when an 
applicant who even looked the part made 
his or her appearance. So widespread 
was the suffering that few of the poor 
were able to provide from their own in- 
comes sufficient fuel to supply their 
wants. 

The average prices which prevailed 
were as follows: Pittsburg, $3.75; Jel- 
lico, $3.60; Winifrede, $3.60; Taylor, 
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$3.25. Pocahontas smokeless brought 
$4.75, and New River Smokeless, $4.50. 
Kentucky lump continued to sell as low 
as $3 for a 2000-lb. ton, and Banner 
lump, $3.25. Straight Creek lump brought 
$3.75; nut and slack, $2.25, and Gem 
selling at $3. 

A shortage in steam coal _ which 
promises to be serious, is also causing 
much concern. The manufacturers here 
have been warned that the inactivity at 
the mines around the Christmas holidays, 
and the delay in shipments following the 
heavy snow fall, are elements to be con- 
sidered. The local dealers have been 
forced to rely upon their reserve supplies 
for coal for manufacturing purposes. 
How long they will be able to meet the 
demands from this source seems to be 
questionable. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Memphis is in the middle of the best 
coal selling weather that we have ex- 
perienced for 12 years. We are having 
severe weather with the temperature low 
and a strong wind blowing from the 
north, laden with snow and sleet. The 
retail yards in Memphis have drawn 
heavily on their stocks and the smaller 
dealers have practically exhausted what 
they had in storage. 

While there has been no advance in 
price, it has given the mines about all 
they wanted at prevailing prices, which 
are as follows: 

Wentuckhy, NOs ue IMD scene. > ac $1.50 


Kentucky No. 2: lump......... Bley as 

Kentuiek se NOne id Tits oe orem ane 'st 1.10 

Alabama Nov AD lump... cet. calc 2.00 @ 2.50 
TOTILCO a LUT praeete ctercts er rap teeraeiel te 2.00 @ 2.25 
Meh T COM PUGE RaMarae ccs te o c ane: on! see os 2.25@ 2.50 
FOU CO barns ret. Goleta cielo tee 1.65 @1.90 
OANA DAGRCOALS teeveis ter ela_& aceparevoucne 2.50 @3.00 


These maximum prices are being se- 
cured in isolated places. Screenings are 
scarce, and it is impossible to secure stf- 
ficient to take care of the steam business 
for this section. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Nashville and vicinity are in the midst 
of the blizzard which is taking in the 
entire country, and just as was pre- 
dicted several weeks ago, the unpre- 
cedented cold spell has caught all the 
dealers short of coal. 

The usual trouble around the mines 
with freezing weather and snow, retarded 
considerably the loading of coal. This 
together with the shortage of cars on the 
one week when every mine in the field 
could have run, full capacity, added 
much to the demoralized condition. 

There is still a big demand for screen- 
ings at the top market price. Outside of 
this there has been no-relative change in 
this field over recent quotations. Some 
few people, as an extra inducement to 
have a little spot coal shipped imme- 
diately, have seen fit to offer a slight ad- 
vance on the regular prices, but this con- 
dition has not prevailed to any extent. 
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Indianapolis 


Continued cold weather has caused all 
coal mines in the.state to work full time, 
with large forces, to supply the demand. 
Previously, the mines had been worked 
on an average of about half time. Many 
Indiana cities, depending on natural gas 
for fuel, have sent rush orders for coal, 
the gas supply being insufficient. 

The indications are that the demand 
will continue, since big consumers have 
begun to store in anticipation of the 
miners’ strike after Apr. 1. The oper- 
ators are, however, somewhat pessimistic, 
believing the cold weather will not last 
and that the strength of the market will 
vanish. It is too late for retail dealers 
to stock up heavily since they have been 
turning their surplus into cash. 


Chicago 

Wholesale prices in the Chicago coal 
market are on a higher average level 
than they have been in the last six years. 
Severely cold weather, with the mercury 
below the zero mark most of the time, 
gave a sky rocket turn to the price sit- 
uation that caused a stir in every direc- 
tion. 

On steam coals the rise has been far 
more rapid than on those of the 4do- 
mestic variety. Smokeless mine-rur has 
risen from 80c. to $1.10 on shipmexits 
direct from the mines, with a strong tend- 
ency toward another jump to $1.15. 
Lump and egg sell wholesale at $2.15 to 
$2.25. Splint coal, which sold a short 
time ago for $1.10 to $1.25, moves freely 
at $1.55 to $1.60. Low grade screen- 
ings have risen almost 100% and a boost 
of 50% in other sizes has not been un- 
usual. 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 
POMESTCWUIM Detar ces eat eta? « $2.62 
Deg ee, Pe ae Baie REE oe 5 op Ene 2.62 

9 € 


Bleanivenpess Gos cit Sens 2 
PCLOCMIN GS. beds Moora aisles eta s <. 1.87 


Springfield: 
Domestic, Wimp seranetes «ves cis $2. 
SEO IN: LUT, Seance mae biel vertic se ; 
TINCT es ee eee er hen Chee ci the 
SCTOCHINGS eres weenie swine sae ain g = 


Clinton: 
Domestic lump 
SSUGATU ND aes eed as, tee salto 
UTC TUM Ponies tele ci eta at sis .<efri ator 
PICICCHINES tees a crits tis re ohne ee 

Pocahontas and New River: 


IMIN@=TUn aha ters oasercitee cen $3.15@3.30 
Lump and egg aad 4.20@4.30 


A 
bo bobo 


“Te toor 
Noob 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, and Wise County, $4.50@ 
4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.85; 
byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas house, 
$4.85. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The local coal market has shown great 
activity during the past week. The 
weather has continued cold, stocks have 
been diminishing at a rapid rate and 
some dealers are looking for a coal fam- 
ine. This is not probable, however, as 2 
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day or two of milder weather would al- 
low the railroads to bring in hundreds of 
cars of coal which is now stalled on 
side-tracks on all the roads. 

This stretch of 20 deg. below zero 
weather has played havoc with the rail- 
road service. The Great Northern re- 
ported Friday that they had 1400 loaded 
cars of coal at their yards in Duluth, 
but were unable to move them. A frozen 
car, they claim, pulls twice as hard as 
under normal conditions, and a frozen 
engine uses up one-half its energy in 
moving its own weight. Retailers’ stocks 
are low on all grades of coal, but es- 
pecially on anthracite. A canvass along 
the H. & D. division, which supplies the 
large resident district of Minneapolis, 
shows there is a shortage on all grades of 
anthracite, and only one car of stove size 
was found at any of the twelve yards. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The coal market in St. Louis is in an 
extraordinary condition, which has ob- 
tained since the middle of last week, 
when the weather went down to 10° be- 
low zero and was followed by snow. The 
snow held up the railroads and _ ice 
blocked the ferries on the river to such 
an extent that the yards in East St. Louis 
were congested and it was impossible to 
get coal across. 

Carterville coal is worth in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.50 for the larger sizes, and 
there is an unlimited market for the 
smaller sizes at almost any price the 
shipper demands. This ‘same condition 
epplies to the Franklin County coal, bur 
this product is moving almost exclusively 
into the Northwest. 

The local demand for anthracite has 
been exceedingly good, but shipments are 
hard to get. The same condition applies 
to smokeless lump and egg; gas-house 
and byproduct coke are in good demand, 
but it is almost impossible to get ship- 
ments. There is no coal coming in from 
the Saline or Springfield districts, as 
these coals are in demand in the North- 
ern market, where they are bringing a 
better figure than St. Louis could stand. 
A small tonnage of Arkansas anthracite 
is moving in, but not enough to relieve 
the market any. 


Portland, Ore. 


Portland had a touch of real winter 
weather during the week. It was in the 
nature of a silver thaw, which means that 
telegraph and telephone wires, trees and 
fences became coated with ice to a thick- 
ness of an inch or more and with dis- 
astrous results because of the crushing 
weight. 

The coal and fuel dealers in general 
were buried under orders that poured in 
at an amazing rate and which were diffi- 
cult to fill promptly. One fuel dealer 
stated that business increased about 300% 
during the first days of the cold snap. 
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Train service was tied up in eastern 
Oregon during the storm, but not suffici- 
ently to cause any disturbance. 





Spokane, Wash. 


Coal has been in a great demand in. 


the territory known as the Inland Empire 
during the last week, but the prices have 
remained stable. The cold weather is 
drawing upon the stocks to a considera- 
ble extent, but the mines are furnishing 
their share, and the demand is easily 
met. Indications are that the cold weather 
will continue for a few more days, and 


in the meantime the coal dealers are 
doing their best. Prices are as follows: 

Kind Wholesale Retail 
Rock Sormgs. -aeeeeee bo pee b71s20 $9.00 
Owl Greek ish eaters os 7.20 9.09 
ARCULD Vik. Raa ae rae hee “20 9.00 
Garmney.)) “ab aceasta et 6.70 8.50 
Bearcreek. sey etre es 6.35 8.25 
Roslyn, Steamy eureka oe os 5:25 6.25 
Canadian steam sii... aie ahs 5.25 6.25 





Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The tonnage position is satisfactory, 
and there is a good tone to the market. 
Prices, however, are about unaltered and 
are as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal. $4.14@4.20 
SCCOMCS ik. a. hiletee ee 4.02@4.08 
Thirds. . ‘ 3.78 
Best dry Coals oe: 4.02 
Best Monmouthshire. . 3.18 
SeCONdS< = haw 2 aes . 3.60 
Best Card ff small coals 2.16 
Seconds .o70.2 See eae ee chee 1.92 


The above prices ar Cardiff coals are 
all.‘ f.0:b.,° “Cardiff, Penarth.\or Barry, 
while those for Monmouthshire descrip- 
tions are f.9.b. Newport, both exclusive 
of wharfage and for cash in 30 days less 
2% per cent: 


Production and ‘Transportation 
Statistics 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


Statement of commercial and company 
coal from mines on the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. for the month of December, 1911, 
is as follows in net tons: 





From Commercial Company 
Pocahontas field....... 1,112,126 97,748 
Tug River field........ 147,107 44,100 
Thacker field: ee gem i. 167,232 63,831 
Kenova field..:....... 68,885 9,357 
Clinch Valley field 91,032 7,194 

TOPE bey one rtee ln aloes 1,586,382 222,230 


The following are shipments from the 





different fields in West Virginia: 

Transfer Ti Nat Total 

Coal 0a Coal 
Pocahontas....... 1,142,793 22,358 1,165,151 
Tug River. ..:... 188,506 2,701 191,207 
Thacker: . es. esce 226,431 4,632 231,063 
Renovacate eee 70,586 7,656 78,242 
Total waa 1,628,316 37,347 1,665,663 


Total coke shipments, originating en- 
tirely in the Pocahontas field, were 96,609 
tons. 

THE CAR SITUATION 


On Jan. 3 there were 135,938 more cars 
on the lines of the members of the Amer- 
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ican Railway Association than the de- 
mand called for. This was a big in- 
crease from the statement of the pre- 
vious’ fortnight, when the «surplus 
amounted to 76,814. That in turn com- 
pared with a surplus of 36,143 as of Dec. 
6. Most of the increase in the latest re- 
port resulted from a falling off in the 
movement of coal. 

In the two weeks ended Jan. 3 the sur- 
plus of coal cars increased from 35,409 
to 64,719, and the surplus of box cars in- 
creased from 23,485 to 36,145. Miscel- 
laneous and flat-car surpluses followed 
the general trend with considerable in- 
creases. 

On the corresponding day last year the 
net surplus of idle cars was 106,924. 
Two years ago it was only 38,416; in 
1909, 332,513, and in 1908, 341,100. 


Financial Notes 


The Northern Securities Co. reports the 
earnings of the Crow’s Nest Coal Co. for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1911, at $27,552. 
Barnings were curtailed because of the 
strike. 


Monongahela River Coal & Coke Co. 
has declared a dividend of $2 a share on 
the preferred stock out of earnings for 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31; payable Jan. 25 
to stock of record Jan. 22. 


Consolidation Coal Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on the capital stock and a dividend of 
1%%, on the subscription receipts for 
stock carrying dividends declared after 
Jan. 31, .1911,° both payablesaan.ns beet 
stock of record Jan. 26. 


Virginian Ry. proposes to increase 
its stock from $36,000,000 to $65,000,000 
through issuance of $29,000,000, 5% cum- 
ulative preferred. Matter comes before 
stockholders at annual meeting here 
Jan. 27, but Rogers estate is believed to 
own all the road’s common stock save 
$500,000. Belief is that extension to the 
Great Lakes through acquisition of other 
railroads or through building is con- 
templated. 


The board of directors of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co. has authorized the dis- 
tribution of $6,060,800, or 10% on the 
total outstanding stock, payable Feb. 26, 
1912. Coincident with this the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. has authorized the or- 
ganization of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000,000, consisting of 200,000 shares of 
the par value of $50 each, of which 121,- 
216 shares of the par value of $6,060,800 
will be immediately issued. The read- 
justment is made necessary by the de- 
cision of the supreme court rendered in 
May, 1909, by which it was held that a 
railroad company cannot lawfully Frame 
port coal owned by it. 


The preferred and common stock of 
the New River Co., owned largely by 
Boston and Pennsylvania people, has 
just been listed on the Boston Curb Ex- 
change. The bonds of this company are 
already listed on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. This stock was widely distri- 
buted in 1906 through a number of local 
interests and the company sells much of 
its product through Maine, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. The preferred 
stock paid dividends through 1907 and 
1908, but has not paid since then. The 
listing on the Boston Curb has been at 
the application of large shareholding in- 
terests who desire to see a broad, nat- 
ural market in the stock. 
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“Link-Belt” Coal Washeries 


“The Successful Washeries” 


HE object of ‘‘Washing”’ is to 
remove the impurities, slate, 
sulphur (which is usually in 

the form of iron pyrites), and fine 
clay, which render coal unsuitable 
for fuel or coking. Our long ex- 
perience qualifies us to design and 
construct washeries for the treat- 
ment of coals, based on analyses 
and washing tests, conducted by 
our Engineering Department. 


We are pioneers in this industry, 
and have designed and built the most 
successful plants wm _ this country. 


Our facilities cover steel, con- ; : 
1,000-ton “Link-Belt” Luhrig Washery 
erete and wood structures. Erected in 1904 for the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., Herrin, IIL. 


Interior of Coal Washery, Fine Coal Jigs and Sluices, 


showing No. 1 Nut Coal Jigs and Refuse Elevator on left. Refuse draining screens, and elevators delivering from drains 
Elevator from No. 2 Nut Coal Jigs is shown in middle background. ing screens to washed coal bins over railway tracks. 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No. 111. 
We Design and Build 


reliable machinery of every description for the efficient handling of coal at 
the mine. Let our experienced engineers solve your problems. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 422 New York Block San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Write us before buying. 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 


Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


MINE FANS 


HOISTS 
PUMPS 


Operated With 


1 TO 120 H. P. 


Send for our Bulletin No. 33, covering Mine Equipment =e 


The Otto Gas Engine Works 


3405 Walnut St. ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINS BELT 
ONVEYOR 


PIONEER OF BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


THOMAS ROBINS. President ©. KEMBLE BALDWIN, Chief Engr. 
General Office, 13 Park Rows New York 

Chicago, Old Colony Building. San Francisco, The Griffin Co., Alaska-Commercial 

Building. Spokane, The United Iron Works. Toronto, Ont., Gutta Percha & Rubber 

Mfg. Co. New Glasgow, N. S., The Brown Machine Co., Ltd. 


Howells Drills 
Effect Economy Of Power 
And Maintenance 


| We Bore 
The World’s 
Coal 


Drill illustrated has 
a reciprocating high 
speed motor mounted 
on column or post. All 
parts are made to re- 
sist the hardest kind of abuse in unskilled 
hands. Will drill seven feet per minute in- 
to coal with 60 Ibs. air pressure. 

This is only one of over 50 different 
types for every service. 

Catalog No. 28 shows them all. Send for tt. 


No. 2 
Compressed Air Drill 


Howells Mining Drill Company 
Plymouth, Pa., U.S. A. 3 
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Pipe Covering 
Highland Chemical Co.... 8 


Pipe Preservative 


Highland Chemical Co.... 8 


Wood 
VET SC Ole clele ticles ates 


Pipe, 
Eastern 


Publishers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co..... 16 


Pulleys, Shafting and 
Hangers 

American Concentrator Co. 18 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.. 7 

Jefirey UMiS CO mies ce ols 6 3 


Webster Mfg. Co..... 38d cover 

Pulverizers, Coal 

jeffrey PIES 3 Dimes aie ate 3 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
PulVerizer COs «+ ose +s 

Pumps, Boiler Feed 

DeminerGo serie ctotetece s sete 15 

Pumps, Centrifugal 

Crawford & McCrimmon 
Oss os) Leateee recta tices oheinan cee 6 

Weml Nes WO scare oe eee eer 15 

Pumps, Electric 

Demirig GO, wcgewicstetes © eleueahes 15 

Fairmont Mining Machin- 
Cry OOD stereo e ate siekeee nc sere 13 

Pumps, Rotary 

Demimmes Cow seek ausss oa alates 15 
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Purifiers & Softeners, Feed 
Water 


Scaife & Sons Go., Wm. B. 14 
Rail Benders 
Rink-Beltl Corse ci, site of cuelll 


Rescue Apparatus 


Service Rescue Equipment 
Go. -a eis ee Oo ae nee Mb 
Screens 
Bartlett'& Snow Co., C. O., 
4th cover 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery Con in oe ea she eee ee 13 
Harrington & King Perfo- 
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Hendrick Mie. “COM settee 14 
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Williams Patent Crusher ~ 
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Shafting 
See Pulleys 
Shearing Machines 
Ingersoll-Rand Co.........% 15 


Sheaves 


Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery .COn SSE see eee 
Gink-Bele Cock. wakes cetetonte 11 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 17 
Webster Mfg. Co 
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Smoke Helmets, Oxygen Tipples 
Servus Rescue Equipment Fairmont Mining Machin- 
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Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
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4th cover Transformers 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm..B.. 14] Westinghouse Blectric & 
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Surveying Instruments 
Buffy & Bull Mire iCo.. aces 8 


Transits and Levels 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm... 8 
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‘‘rolley Wires 
Westinghouse 
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Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- Wheels, Car 
DHONE MLE OOlT ce sis sare : 
See Cars and Car Wheels 
Telephones, Mine Wire and Cable 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
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COMMON PROBLEMS OF COAL MINING 
COKE MANUFACTURE 


are solved in the pages of Coat Aq; the solutions of these problems apply not only to one or two cases but to 


‘ hundreds of cases: they are common to all the field. 
you what is doing and who is doing it. 


_ The information given here is technical. 
Anda there’s direct vital benefit for you to be derived from this information. 


Coat Aas tells 


Read COAL AGE—Subscribe Today. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Elevator Buckets 


HENDRICK MFG. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 





The Servus 


Emergency Mine 
Rescue Apparatus 


An invaluable adjunct in 
mine rescue and recovery 
work. It weighs but 4 
Ibs., but supplies pure, 
fresh air for one half hour. 
We will gladly send circu- 
lar giving full details, A 
post card brings it. 


Servus Rescue Equipment Co. 
10 Johnson St., Newark, N. J. 
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Flights and Trough 


CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


U 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hil! Publishing 
Company, for the election of directors for the ensuing year 
and for the transaction of such other business as may proper- 
ly come before the meeting, will be held at the office of the 
company, in the Hallenbeck building, ite 505 Pearl Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
January 30, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon. Dated, New York 
City, December 19, 1911. ROBERT McKEAN, Secretary. 


POSLTILON S. VAGeaanhen 


Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 

Wanted—An experienced mine 
wind armatures and keep in thorough repair, a half dozen 
direct current generators, a dozen locomotives, and several 
motors located at different mines; location a plain mining 
camp, on short branch in central West Virginia. Wanted, by 
same company, a superintendent-foreman for small mine 
having an output of 400 tons per day, man who can survey 
preferred; state age, experience fully, where obtained, in 
what positions, education and where obtained, married or 
single, teetotaler or otherwise, and salary expected. yo eee 


Box 7, Coal Age. 


SITUA TLON'S*)” WANED 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 

Wanted—Contract work (mine, mill, ete.), or assistant, by 
married physician; one year hospital experience; also pri- 
vate practice in Pennsylvania. Address Box 5, care Coal ae 

an. ; 


electrician who can 
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whether you generate your own electric power or buy 
it trom a central station, we can furnish the motor- 
generator set to do your electric locomotive work. 


If you want lower mining costs 


you can have them by using a Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Mine Locomotive in place of mules. 


Let us help you reduce 


the time and trouble it now means to get out your coal. 
We have the figures to show that Baldwin-Westing- 
house Mine Locomotives are the most efficient, reliable 
and strongest electric haulage engines on the market. 


Expense 


of installation can be more than maae up in the 
first year or two’s operation. 


Motor-Generator Set Synchronous Motor-Generator Set 
for Mines with one locomotive for Mines with several locomctives 


Either company will give you full particulars 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, 

























Vol. 1 


HE decision of the U. 5. Supreme Court, approv- 


ing the Employers’ Liability Law, marks anepoch . 


in labor legislation. Its sole interest and im- 
portance to coal men is in the shadow it casts before. 
No recent act so clearly betokens the trend of thought 
pertaining to our social problems, as does this ruling 
of our highest national court. 


True! this law was designed principally to deal 
with our great railroads, and affects interstate labor 
only; however, to quote the Supreme Court decision: 
“The laws of the States, in so far as they cover the 
same field, are superseded, for necessarily that which 
is not supreme must yield to that which is.” 


Legislators in every state now have a definite 
and accepted ruling laid before them. Therefore, with 
this decision to guide them, is it not likely that law- 
makers will create measures in behalf of intrastate 
labor, exactly paralleling the approved Federal Act 
governing interstate employment unless indeed those 
vitally interested show due concern igs the passage 
of more equitable egislation? 


The law as approved by our highest tribunal 
makes employers of interstate labor liable for acci- 
dents to employees whether the mishap is due to 
negligence on the part of the victim, or is caused by 
a coemployée. Such a liability law enacted and 
enforced in a coal state, would mean bankruptcy to 
three out of every four companies, should a disastrous 
explosion or fire occur at any one of their mines. 
Under such a liability law, there would be no reason- 
able limit to the burden which could be assessed by 
a jury on the defendant 


Coal operators can no longer afford to evade 
the issue. The problem of a proper accident provi- 
sion for industria workers cannot be ignored. ‘The 
question is, Can we not secure fair and uniform com- 
pensation laws that will provide for a miner and his 
family “n case of accident or death, and yet permit 
the stricken company to recover and continue in 
business ? 


The blackest stain on the coa' industry has come 
from the deceit and perjuries accompanying accident 
investigations. It is nearly always the same old 
story—a coroner’s jury composed o farmers, doctors 
or some other class of men who never saw the inside 
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of a coal mine, and then the usual verdict, “caused 
by a blown-out shot.”’ This deplorable condition is 
an outgrowth of unjust laws. The operator chooses 
the only course that will avoid financial disaster, 
and strives by fair or foul to avoid conviction. 


That present laws are ineffective is proved by 
the reports from employers’ liabilities companies, 
which show that of all the accidents reported to them, 
only one in eight led toa settlement. Under the law’s 
technicalities, any effort on the part of the coal com- 
pany to settle, is sure to be presented to a jury as 
evidence of guilt. Last but not least, the relations 
of operator and miner under the present act are con- 
stantly embittered, and this lack of harmony is not 
calculated to restrict the number of accidents. 


The United States is practically the only country 
that retains the principle of an employers’ liability 
law. Other nations have adopted some form of 
compensation act, based on the idea that injuries to 
men, like accidents to machinery and_ buildings, 
should be imposed on the employer. One is as much 
an expense of production as the other. 

When this principle is adopted, the mining com- 
pany can shift the risks of compensation to an insur- 
ance company, which, for a reasonable premium, will 
carry this hazard for them. The insurance company, 
to operate with success, would have to vary its premium 
on each mine in accordance with a fixed standard of 
safety. The charges to operators of mines having 
many natural dangers would be greater than to com- 
panies operating in comparatively safe seams. 


In this way, a just tax would be placed on each 
coal company; present uncertainties would be removed 
through the operator’s knowing beforehand what 
definite compensation charge he must add to his 
cost of mining; insurance companies could form a 
more precise idea of the charges they might be com- 
pelled to pay, and thus place their business on a 
scientific basis; and lastly, the injured workman and 
his family would receive all the compensation paid 
over by the employer and the insurance company, 
instead of having 47 per cent. of the money go to 
enrich a class of lawyers properly dubbed “ambulance 
chasers.”’ In a later issue, we will discuss the plan 
of voluntary compensation as adopted by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company. 
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European Wash House Practice 


It has long been a recognized fact that 
the occuption of mining, both in metal- 
liferous and coal mines, must be ranked 
as one of the callings involving a con- 
siderable amount of physical discomfort 
and uncleanliness. And further, there is 
no doubt that in the past a great propor- 
tion of the sickness and loss of time 
among operatives is traceable to the fact 
that the miners on leaving work were not 
provided with adequate means for bath- 
ing and washing. No suitable arrange- 
ments were provided whereby they could 
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change their wet and dirty clothes for 
garments more suitable for exposure to 
the outside air. 

Many of these miners have to travel 
considerable distances to their homes and 
in the case of married men, the size of 
the house and the presence of other in- 
habitants interferes with the bathing ar- 
rangements, with the result that the per- 
centage of mortality must have been ma- 
terially increased. Cases of phthisis and 
similar complaints are at the present day 
far too common, and although mining 
companies are frequently most generous 
in the provision of medical attendance, it 
is obvious that the root of the trouble lies 
deeper and that the true remedy of the 
problem is in preventive, rather than 
curative means. 


Special Correspondence 


The first of a series of 
articles to be published on 
this subject. The question 


is discussed here along 


general lines, while the 
succeeding papers will deal 
with the problem in greater 
detail. 





For this reason, in Europe, and especi- 
ally in France, Germany and Belgium, 
the question of providing adequate wash- 
ing, bathing and clothes drying appli- 
ances is receiving considerable attention 
and some remarkable installations have 
been made to which attention may here 
be drawn. 

Referring to the types of appliances 
available for such purposes, one may 
first of all consider the question of pro- 
per change of apparel. The miner, on 
coming up from the warm and usually 
damp workings of the mine, finds, unless 
he is properly protected, a blast of cold 
bleak. air meeting him, often accompanied 
with rain or snow, and these conditions 
are aggravated by the fact that he has 
either to walk or ride some distance be- 


fore he reaches his home. For this rea- 
son some form of dressing accommoda- 
tion is urgently necessary. 


CLOTHES SUSPENSION METHOD 


Two types of such plant exist in 
Europe. The first of these consists of a 
large hall with benches on which the 
workmen sit while changing clothes, the 
hall being given considerable elevation 
and suitably warmed. In the upper part 
of the hall is suspended a rack arranze- 
ment furnished with a number of pulleys 
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corresponding to the total number of em- 
ployees in the mine. Over these pulleys 
work metallic cords carrying at one end 
a hook or other form of gripping appli- 
ance to which the wet garments can be at- 
tached. At the other end is a counter 
weight and locking device whereby the 
clothes can be hauled up into the roof 
and locked in position, the key of the lock. 
being retained in the possession of the 
workman owning the clothes. 

A current of warm air circulating 
through the building, dries the clothes 
and thoroughly aerates them, removing 
contaminating influences; the pulleys are 
spaced a sufficient distance apart to pro- 
vide free room round each set of clothes 
for the circulation of air. The workman, 
on coming to work, after passing the time 
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check office, comes into the dressing hall, 
brings down his dry working clothes, 
changes, hangs on the hook his ordinary 
garments and hauls them up _ locking 
them in their position in the roof. 

On return from the mine, he enters the 
dressing hall, often by means of a cov- 
ered way from the pit mouth, so as to 
prevent the access of cold air to the 
heated body. After washing in the appli- 
ances to be described shortly, he brings 
down his dry clothes, changes, hangs up 
the wet mine clothing, which will then be 
dry and ready for the next time he comes 
to work. In some establishments this ar- 
rangement is supplemented by a clothes- 
washing and drying plant whereby at 
suitable intervals the dirty mine clothes 
are washed and dried rendering them 
fit for further use. This type of plant is 
in extensive use particularly in Germany 
and Belgium. 


CLOSETS AND LOCKERS 


An alternative to this equipment which 
is to be found in some mines, is to use 
clothes chests or lockers. These are gen- 
erally made of light steelwork frames, 
cased in with expanded metal, so as to 
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cover of this issue. It will be seen that 
the apartment is well lighted and warmed 
and that in all its arrangements it is cap- 
able of rapid and easy cleaning. The 
illustration Fig. 2 shows a section of the 
type of expanded metal lockers used in 
the alternative arrangement for this pur- 
pose. The possibility of adequate super- 
vision and of proper hygiene is apparent. 
In Fig. 1 is shown a similar installation to 
that on the front cover, being a dressing 
room and clothes hoist at the St. Charles 
pit of the Poirier mines, installed by 
Goehmann & Co., of Brussels. This firm 
has installed about 80% of the dressing 
and bathing installations existing in Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Russia, Spain 
and Austria in connection with mining 
equipments. — 


BATHING ARRANGEMENTS 


An equally important and perhaps 
even more important branch of the sub- 
ject is the question of baths and wash- 
houses. The average miner’s home is not 
well equipped for the complete bathing 
necessary after the arduous toil to which 
the operator is subjected, and the 
methods adopted on the Continent are 
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however, shower baths are used and 
washing operations can be conducted in 
privacy by means of brickwork cells 
closed with curtains or screens. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Goeh- 
mann & Co., we are able to show sev- 
eral illustrations of such equipments. In 
Fig. 4 for example, is a view of the ex- 
terior of the building devoted to the spray 
baths and dressing room at pit No. 17 of 
the Monceau-Fontaine Colliery in Bel- 
gium. The interior fittings of such 
installations may be judged by Figs. 5 and 
6 showing respectively the spray baths 
and lockers at the Fiestaux pit, and 
the spray baths for the miners at the 
St. Charles pit of the Marcinelle-Nord 
and Porier collieries. 

The cells are usually constructed in 
glazed white tiles which are of great 
hygenic advantage, do not discolor, resist 
the influence of weather and frost, and 
are simple and practical to use. They 


are plastered on to the structural work 
by means of cement mortar, and in order 
to give the free standing walls a special 
resisting power, a lining of bands of iron 
running horizontally are usually placed 
in each layer or in every third or fourth 
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permit at all times a free supply of air to 
circulate through the clothes. They are 
usually ranged round the sides of the 
dressing hall and each locker is furn- 
ished with a lock and key, the latter be- 
ing in possession of the workman. 

The usual dimensions of these lockers 
is 1.75 m. in height, 0.3 m. in depth, the 
same in width, and they are usually ele- 
vated from the floor by means of struts 
to a height of about 0.15 m. to 0.3 m. 
Sometimes they are divided into two com- 
partments, the top one being reserved for 
‘hats, coats, etc., while the lower one is 
used for underwear and boots. 

The dressing room and clothes hoists 
in use at the Marcinelle-Nord ‘Colliery in 
Friesland belonging to the Fiestaux Pit 
of that company is shown on the front 


therefore of interest in this connec- 
tion. ; 

A considerable amount of thought is of 
course necessary in order to provide ade- 
quate accommodation for a large number 
of men at one time without running up 
the expense of the installation to an un- 
reasonable figure, and therefore simplic- 
ity combined with efficiency is the key- 
note for such work. At the same time, 
it is astonishing to what a degree of com- 
fort it has been found possible to bring 
the bathing accommodation both for men 
and women employed in the colleries of 
Europe. Hot and cold water is usually 
available, and in some cases, especially 
for the engineers and senior officials em- 
ployed in the mine, full baths are pro- 
vided. Where these are not available, 
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layer. If shaped tiles are used at the 
ends of the walls, the ends are propped 
up with vertical iron bars or gas piping 
bedded into the ground at their lower 
end. The crevices of the walls are filled 
in with white marble, cement or cement 
mortar. 


COMPARISON OF METHOD 


An alternative method is to use en- 
amelled brick and in order to show the 
relative extent to which the various 
methods enumerated above are adopted, 
Table 1, is attached giving a few of the 
principal collieries which have adopted 
dressing rooms and wash-houses. 

The first column gives the number of 
workers provided for in the clothes hang- 
ing appartus in the roof of the dressing 
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halls and the second gives the number of 
workers for which lockers are provided. 
The third column gives the shower baths 
built of enamelled brick, and the fourth 
the shower baths built of tile in the man- 
ner above described. 


TABLE I 
Dressing Hall Wash Houses 


Enam- 
eled : 

Colliery Hangers Lockers brick Tile 
Ougree- 

Marihaye.. 650 40 
Kessales 1100 57 
Concorde ... 400 10 31 
Gosson 1472 24 79 
Patience 600 53 
La Haye.... 1100 65 
Beis d’Avroy 1157 40 86 
Benne-Fin.. 470 208 58 
Abhooz 1084 ah 76 
Petite Bac- 

MUre! Aes 280 52 
Cockeril 1000 63 
Est de Liege 400 42 
Hasard 550 30 7 
Mineri@ac: conuen Ue “14 
Bonnier ... 20 10 
Oignies Ai- 

SCR Ui. 2 oO 30 36 
FOTO Wiese ote 1000 40 72 
Bois Com- 

munal 324 27 
Poirier 550 24 53 
L’Epine seer aay 25 
Marcinelle- 

Nord Res STAT: 72 
Monceau 

Fountain.. 2578 808 479 
Fontaine- 

Leveque.. 1100 24 102 
Anderlues .. 825 119 
Mariemont . 91 
Bois-du-Lue 800 80 
Levant Flenu 5 
Pro durttsieces 30 14 
Levant- 

Produits... 6 
Siege d’exp. 

Frameries. 7 
WieE Vow eer. 20 3 5 
Nord du Rieu 

due Cceur. 3 
Gr. Hornu.. 29 
Strepy-Brac- 

quegnies.. 416 52 


The illustration Fig. 7 shows an altern- 
ative method of securing privacy in the 
various shower bath cells by the use of 
enamelled sheet doors. Where expense 
is cut down to the finest point, wash 
basins provided with hot and cold water 
are used, as shown in the illustration 
Fig. 3. For heating the water four steam 
and two hot water boilers are used. 

As a general rule the dressing hall and 
washing equipment are complementary to 
one another and are contained in the 
same building, inasmuch as one opera- 
tion without the other is hardly satisfac- 
tory. As a typical example of the way in 
which such installations are arranged 
may be taken the equipment provided at 
St. Etienne mines of the Loire. 


EQUIPMENT AT THE ST. ETIENNE MINES 


Four doorways are provided into the 
building, two leading to the subsidiary 
departments such as the store and lamp 
room, and two opening directly on to the 
dressing hall. The main hall has dress- 
ing accomodation for 500 workers. The 
miners in changing clothes divest them- 
selves as completely as possible of their 
working outfit and then proceed to the 
shower baths immediately adjacent to the 
hall. The officials of the mine change 
and bathe in separate compartments, 
clothes lockers being provided for them. 
Urinals and water closets are provided, 
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as are also the necessary boilers and ap- 
paratus for the heating system of the 
building and the hot water required for 
the baths. 

At the other end of the building are 
subsidiary offices including naphtha 


pcr sys 
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stores, the lamp filling room, the lamp 
cleaning department, stores, and the 
lamp repairing room. In this way the 
miner is able to obtain and return his 
lamp in the same building as is provided 
for his dressing and washing accommo- 
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dation. Immediately over the lamp depart- 
ments is another story, in which are two 
rooms devoted to the engineers’ baths 
and dressing accommodation. In order 
to provide a free circulation of air ex- 
tensive ventilation is provided on the 
Louvre system in the roof of the build- 
ing, and in addition there are ventilating 
windows in the side of the structure. 
In an article of this description it 
would be impossible to give a complete 
idea of the way in which bathing and 
dressing accommodation have _ been 
adopted on the Continent. It may, how- 
ever, be said that almost without excep- 
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tion the facilities provided have beengptentment with the conditions of employ- 
greatly appreciated by the workers who’”'ment on the part of the worker, but has 


have availed themselves to a large extent 
of the equipment provided. 

Whether such installations should be 
made compulsory and the use of them by 
the miners should be part of the obliga- 
tory routine of the mine is a matter of 
opinion. There is, however, no doubt that 
the provision of such accommodation in 
connection with collieries and mines is 
a step in the right direction, not only 
from the point of view of the worker, 
but also that of the employer, inasmuch 
as it leads not only to an increase of con- 
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WITH ENAMELLED SHEET Doors 


a reflex action on the general health and 
efficiency of the operators. This has 
been found by experience to be a great 
asset to the working of such mines as 
have adopted the systems above de- 
scribed. 








Mine Cave Commission 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The mine-cave commissioners who 
were recently appointed by Governor 
John K. Tener, of Pennsylvania, have 
made some progress in their investigation 
into mine subsidences in the anthracite 
region, and the damage resulting there- 
from. 

Recently the commissioners requested 
the director of the department of public 
works in the city of Scranton to inform 
them of the number of cubic yards of 
ashes and rubbish collected in Scranton 
during the year 1911. The bureau of 
engineering of the department of public 
works estimates that 108,016 cu.yd. of 
any given material will fill a 5-ft. bed ex- 
tending over 13% acres. That quantity 
of ashes and rubbish was collected and 
wasted during 1911 in Scranton. 

These ashes will serve for the upper 
beds, but as the lower beds are much 
thicker than the upper a large amount 
of rubbish will be needed to replace 
them. Though this be conceded, it has 
been pointed out that most of the dam- 
age that results from mine caves is di- 
rectly attributable to the subsidences in 
the beds near the surface. 


LIST OF COMMISSIONERS 


The following is a list of the commis- 
sioners: W. J. Richards, president, Potts- 
ville; W. L. Connell, Scranton; E. J. Lyn- 
ett, Scranton; W. A. Lathrop, Wilkes- 
Barre; George W. Davis, secretary, Lans- 
ford; Charles Enzian, Wilkes-Barre; W. 
L. Lewis, Pottsville; J. Benjamin Dim- 
mick, Scranton; Reese A. Phillips, Scran- 
ton; Charles Stevens, clerk, Scranton. 

The commission has decided to investi- 
gate the leases to ascertain what provis- 
ions are embodied in them in reference 
to surface rights. In some leases already 
examined by the commissioners, entire 
tracts of land are protected to the extent 
that, in the event of a mine cave, the 
property damaged must be placed in the 
same condition as it was previous to the 
disaster brought about by the cave that 
affected it. 

It is the intention of the commissioners 
to do their work thoroughly. They regard 
the situation as serious, but not irreme- 
diable. Within a few hours of the com- 
mission convening, the children in school 
No. 23 of this city had to be dis- 
missed; while on a previous occasion, 
when the mine commission was assem- 
bled here, a house in Ross Ave. was’ 
engulfed from roof to cellar. 
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Pathogenic Mine Atmospheres—II] 


The presence of carbon monoxide in 
mine air may be traced to several 
sources. As it is a product of the in- 
complete combustion of carbonaceous 
substances, it is formed by explosions 
of coal dust or firedamp, by under- 
ground fires, and by the detonation of 
most explosives. It is well known that 
carbon monoxide is produced when air 
at ordinary temperature acts upon bitu- 
minous coal. It has remained, how- 
ever, for Mahler and Denet to prove the 
presence of this gas in mine air from 
such a source. These writers have 
found as much as 0.004 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide in the air of well ven- 
tilated mines. The statement may be 
found in the literature that this gas is 
also produced by the decomposition of 
organic matter other than coal in the 
mine. As the presence of carbon mon- 
oxide has been considered indicative of 
mine fires, its presence from other 
causes must be given due weight be- 
fore forming a definite opinion as to 
the existence of a fire. 

Its principal claim on our attention, 
however, lies in its physiological action. 
As this gas is odorless and nonirritant, 
it may be breathed in considerable 
quantity without the subject being 
aware of the fact, the first warning be- 
ing given by grave functional derange- 
ment. Briefly, the mechanics of its 
action may be thus described: Carbon 
monoxide, having an affinity for hem- 
oglobin about 200 times greater than 
that of oxygen, readily replaces the lat- 
ter in the blood when breathed. As the 
blood becomes saturated with carbon 
monoxide its oxygen capacity becomes 
correspondingly diminished, until it can 
no longer supply sufficient oxygen to 
fulfill the requirements of the organism. 
In addition to this, the gas is said to 
cause degeneration of the cells of the 
organism, and thus serious nervous dis- 
orders are brought about. Haldane 
and Douglass state that physical dis- 
ablement is produced in man _ when 
about 50 per cent. of the blood is sat- 
urated with carbon monoxide, death oc- 
curring when this figure increases to 
80 per cent. 


EFFECT OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


Owing to its great affinity for carbon 
monoxide, the blood may become sat- 
urated to a dangerous extent when this 
gas is present even in minute quanti- 
ties. It is difficult to give fixed points 
at which an atmosphere containing car- 
bon monoxide will produce given ef- 
fects. It has been stated, however, that 
quantities under 0.02 per cent. have no 
appreciable action on man, while the 
lethal percentage has been fixed at 0.5 


By Edwin M. Chance* 


Here are discussed the 
active pathogenic gases, as 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
peroxide, hydrogen sul- 


phide and sulphur dioxide. 
The possibility of a skin 
inhalation of carbon mon- 
oxide is considered. 





*Chief chemist, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn. 


Note—Abstracted reprint from Journal 
of Franklin Institute, November, 1911. 


per cent. Herman has tabulated the 
action of carbon monoxide as follows: 


THE ACTION OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
Percentage 


in air Effects on man 

0.05 After half an hour or more, 
giddiness on exertion. 

0.1 After half an hour or more, 
inability to walk. 

0.2 After half an hour or-more, 
loss of consciousness and 
perhaps final death. 

1.0 After a few minutes, loss of 
consciousness and final 
death. 


When any given percentage of car- 
bon monoxide is breathed, the blood 
tends to reach a degree of saturation 
at which the carbon monoxide and oxy- 
gen in the air are in equilibrium with the 
carbon monoxide in the blood. If we 
apply the law of mass action to this 
phenomenon, it will be readily seen that 
a change in the proportion of oxygen 
present will have an effect upon the 
system, carbon monoxide-oxygen-carbon 
monoxide hemoglobin, opposite in direc- 
tion to that produced by a change in the 
proportion of the carbon monoxide. 
Now the data on which the statements 
as to its toxicity have been based have 
all been gathered when carbon mon- 
oxide was breathed mixed with air con- 
taining 21 per cent. of oxygen. Wnfor- 
tunately, however, when carbon mon- 
oxide is met with in dangerous quan- 
tities in the mines, the oxygen per- 
centage is, as a rule, far below the nor- 
mal. It seems to the writer, therefore, 
that under such conditions far lower 
proportions of carbon monoxide than 
those noted would produce serious re- 
sults. It is regrettable that we have 
but little real data bearing on this point. 
A case has been reported, however, in 
which several men lost their lives on 
entering an atmosphere _ containing 
0.0023 per cent. of carbon monoxide 
and 4.874 per cent. of carbon dioxide. 
The oxygen percentage was not stated. 
As has been mentioned before, when 
considering the toxicity of an atmos- 
phere, the action of no one of its con- 
Stituents can be taken alone, but all 
must be considered together. 


ANIMAL TEST FOR CARBON MONOXIDE 


As carbon monoxide is poisonous to 
warm-blooded animals generally, its 
effect upon birds and mice has been 
taken advantage of to give warning of 
its presence. Haldane, who has been 
instrumental in bringing this test to the 
notice of mining engineers, uses these 
words in describing it: 

“The principle of the test is as fol- 
lows: In small warm-blooded animals 
the rate at which chemical changes 
occur in a given body weight is enor- 
mously greater than in large animals. 
Thus a mouse weighing about half an 
ounce consumes about fifteen times as 
much oxygen as half an ounce of the 
human body would consume in the same 
time. A reason for this difference is 
evident enough with bodies of the same 
shape and composition, but of different 
sizes; the -surface increases as the 
square of any corresponding diameter, 
but the mass as the cube. The bigger 
an animal is, therefore, the less surface 
will it have for a given mass, and the 
less rapidly will a given mass of it lose 
heat to the environment; or the less 
heat, and consequently the less oxygen, 
will a given mass of it require in order 
to maintain the normal body tempera- 
ture. Not only are the chemical 
changes in the small animal far more 
rapid, but the rate of respiration, . cir- 
culation, etc., are correspondingly in- 
creased. It is difficult to count by the 
eye the rate of breathing in a mouse, 
and quite impossible to count its pulse 
rate. By a photographic method of re- 
cording the electrical changes which 
accompany the heart beat, Miss F. Bu- 
chanan, of Oxford, has recently shown 
that the pulse rate in mice and small 
birds is from 700 to 1000 per minute. 

“It follows that the small animal will 
absorb any poisonous gas far more 
quickly than a man will, and will, there- 
fore, show symptoms of poisoning far 
sooner. It can, in fact, be employed to 
show what will ultimately happen to a 
man if he remains in the poisonous air. 
This, and this alone, is the principle of 
the test. The small animal is not, in the 
long run, more sensitive than a man to 
a given percentage of carbon monoxide; 
indeed, the opposite is almost certainly 
the case.” 


SYMPTOMS OF MONOXIDE POISONING 


The symptoms of poisoning by this 
gas are varied. When small quantities 
are breathed there may be drumming in 
the ears, with more or less frontal head- 
ache and nausea. As the poisoning 
proceeds, giddiness and lassitude will - 
set in, followed by progressive loss of 
power in the lower extremities, merging 
into paralysis, which eventually invades 
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the rest of the body. Synchronously 
‘with loss of muscular power the mental 
processes become deranged. Should 
the subject, however, inhale an atmos- 
phere containing much carbon mon- 
oxide, almost instant insensibility will 
be the result. After recovery from ex- 
posure to this gas, severe pains in the 
head and extremities have been fre- 
quently noted; though a more serious 
after-effect is pneumonia. 

The post-mortem appearances 
characteristic. As carbon monoxide 
hemoglobin possesses a deep. violet 
to cherry-red color, the face and lips 
have a remarkably fresh and lifelike 
appearance, very different from the 


are 
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truding eyeballs, and spasmodic cough- 
ing, followed by vomiting.” 


EFFECT OF SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 


The presence of hydrogen sulphide in 
mine air may be brought about by the 
bacterial decomposition of organic mat- 
ter, by the heating of coal by a mine 
fire, or by the action of organic matter 
on sulphates in solution. It is slightly 
heavier than air and possesses a strong 
odor, 0.01 per cent. being readily de- 
tected by the olfactory organ. This gas 
is even more toxic than carbon mon- 
oxide; it is stated that as little as 0.02 
per cent. may have a toxic effect. Birds 
are especially sensitive to it, being 


COMPARISON OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTIONS OF AIR CONTAINING 
; VARIOUS POISONS (LEHMANN). 





Quantity In % to 1 
causing hour caused No serious Slight symp- 
rapid illness and effect in &% toms after 
Gas death danger to life to 1 hour several hours 
DMITMUTOUSMACIG Ss aus 83 0 ets ayes 0.04—0.05 % 0.005% 0.002—0.003% 
Carbon dioxide...... 30% about 6.0—8.0% 4.0—6.0% 2.0—3.0% 
Hydrogen sulphide... 0.1—0.2% 0.05—0.07 % 0.02—0.03 % 0.01—0.015% 
combine MONOSIOG... | die sidsa tian 0.2—0.3 % 0.05—0.1% 0.02% 


bluish or livid pallor produced by a de- 
ficiency in oxygen. 


EFFECT OF NITROGEN DERIVATIVES 


Nitrogen peroxide is one of the pro- 
ducts of the combustion of certain ex- 
plosives. It is extremely poisonous 
when breathed. Peterson and Haines 
state: “Habitually breathed in small 
quantities and great dilution, it pro- 
duces severe chronic diseases. In acute 
poisoning, immediate dyspnea, _ tight- 
ness of chest, coughing, fainting, cya- 
nosis, diarrhea and collapse. Death 
within 40 hours, though symptoms of 
slight poisoning are delayed, in which 
case the first symptoms are headache, 
desire for fresh air, thirst, and then 
suddenly symptoms of aggravated char- 
acter—distress of breathing, anxiety 
depicted on face, cold perspiration, pro- 


fatal. 


killed by 0.05 per cent. “Breathed in 
its pure state, this gas is immediately 
It acts upon all animals through 
all tissues, especially the lungs. If 
somewhat diluted, it produces nausea, 
giddiness, cold skin, labored breathing, 
irregular action of the heart, pains in 
the stomach, and death by coma or in 
violent convulsions, with tetanus and 
even delirium. In greater dilution sleep- 
iness will be produced, the continued 
respiration of the gas proving fatal, sensi- 
bility not being restored. In exceedingly 
dilute condition it sometimes occasions 
febrile symptoms somewhat resembling 
typhoid. Air containing 0.05 per cent. 
was the limit that men could breathe 
(Lehmann). Sometimes symptoms ap- 
pear after a considerable lapse of time 
after breathing the gas, and they may 
continue for some days.” 
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The presence of sulphur dioxide is 
probably one of the surest indications we 
have of the presence of a mine fire. 
Fortunately the gas is so suffocating that 
ample warning is given of its presence. 
Though notably toxic in its action, work- 
men exposed to the gas may establish 
considerable tolerance toward it. 


A SUGGESTED DANGER IN HELMET WoRK 


While a great volume of material has 
been written on the subject of the re- 
quirements of a man equipped with 
breathing apparatus, it has occurred to 
the author that a most important phase 
of the matter has been neglected, namely, 
the insensible respiration. In addition to 
the oxygen absorbed through the lungs, 
the blood is continually being supplied 
with oxygen through the skin. Gerlach’ 
states that the ratio of oxygen supplied 
by the skin to that supplied by the lungs 
is as 1 is to 137, while Regnault? and 
Reiset set the ratio at 1 to 180. Should 
the wearer of a breathing apparatus enter 
an atmosphere low in oxygen, the incon- 
venience caused by the curtailment of 
the supply of this gas through the skin 
would probably be negligible. Should, 
however, the atmosphere contain much 
carbon monoxide, there might be consid- 
erable cause for apprehension, when we 
consider that carbon monoxide has over 
200 times greater affinity for hemoglobin 
than oxygen, and practically the same 
diffusibility through animal membrane. 
Of course, this danger would only be- 
come pressing after long exposure to 
such an atmosphere. It is for the fore- 
going reasons that I cannot too strongly 
urge those who may have direction uf 
rescue parties to expose their men no 





longer than mnecesary to lethal  at- 
mospheres. 

“Die Physiologie der Haut,” Roehig, 
Berlin, 1876. 

“Human Physiology,’ Landois and 
Sterling, London, 2d ed., p. 886. 








Colliery Steam Piping 


* The installation of a steam power plant 
in the coal-mining field should call for 
no less careful consideration and design 
than in other industrial fields. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it often receives but 
scant attention, with resulting serious loss 
to the operator. 

Some points to be considered in de- 
signing a system of steam piping are: 
(1) That as soon as the steam leaves the 
boilers it begins to condense, and since 
eendensation cannot be absolutely pre- 
vented the design should provide for its 
removal. (2) Expansion in the steam 
line should always be provided for. (3) 
Valves should be located, if possible so 
as to allow one portion of the steam- 
piping system to operate while the other 
may be shut down for repairs. (4) Al- 
though there is no perfect heat insulator, 
the loss of heat from steam pipes by ra- 


By H. H. Lawrence 


Steam pipes that are well 
covered and well drained 
save money by prevention 


of accidents and the reduc- 


tion of waste and repairs. 





diation may be reduced to a minimum by 
the employment of a proper covering. 

It has been found experimentally that 
each square foot of uncovered iron pipe 
surface will radiate about three British 
thermal units per hour for each degree 
Fahrenheit difference between the tem- 


Suggestions 


perature of the atmosphere and that of 
the steam. The exact amount of radiation 
depends on the humidity of the air and 
somewhat on the velocity with which the 
steam flows in the pipes. Assuming this 
figure to be 3 B.t.u. per hour per square 
foot of radiating surface, the economic 
loss in any particular case may be cal- 
culated from the following formula. 


Pe Cl dy) iV 
~ 965.7 X 2000 X BE” 





In which L is the loss in dollars per an- 
num due to steam condensation. A equals 
area in square feet of the pipe surface 
exposed to the air. JT equals temperature 
of the steam in degrees Fahrenheit. 17, 
equals mean temperature of the sur- 
rounding air in degrees Fahrenheit. H 
equals the total number of hours steam 
is conveyed through pipes per annum. E 
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equals the evaporation of water in pounds 
from and at 212 deg. F. per pound of 
coal; V equals value of fuel per short 
ton including handling and disposition of 
ashes, etc., and 965.7 equals the latent 
heat of steam at 212 deg. F. If A equals 
1000, T equals 315 deg., 7: equals 60 deg., 
H equals 3000, E equals 10 and V equals 
$3. Then L equals $356.47. The 1000 
sq.ft. of pipe surface is equivalent to 
577 lineal ft. of 6-in. pipe or 443 ft. of 
8-in. pipe. 

By using a-proper covering as much as 
90 per cent. of this loss may be saved. 
There are many makes of covering on 
the market and the best way to secure a 
good article is to purchase it from a firm 
having an established requtation. Pipe 
covering is usually made in two forms; 
one, known as sectional, which consists 
of molded segments held in place by 
metal straps and is easily applied; the 
other, a plastic cement which is more 
particularly adapted to the insulation of 
pipe fittings, etc. 

If a steam line is constructed so that 
there are sags, low points or pockets, the 
condensed water will gradually accumu- 
late and reduce the sectional area of the 
pipe until forced out in more or less 
large quantities by the steam. This is es- 
pecially apt to occur if the demand for 
steam is intermittent and it is from this 
source that there arises the well-known 
water hammer caused by the steam car- 
rying a quantity of water along at a 
high velocity and delivering it against 
some elbow or valve with considerable 
impact. The effect of such a rush of wa- 
ter into the cylinders of a reciprocating 
engine is too well known to require 
further comment. 

All low points in steam lines should, 
therefore, be properly drained, either by 
specially designed apparatus for elimin- 
ating the water or by “‘bleeders” as shown 
Ite io ks 


REMOVING THE WATER OF CONDENSATION 


The sketches, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, show 
methods by which the water of condensa- 
tion is removed. In the several sketches 
B represents the boiler and E the engine. 
Fig. 2 shows the simplest method used in 
piping. The water -of condensation flows 
into the engine with the steam, unless 
separators V are provided to reinove it. 
In case all of the engines are stopped, as 
at night, water will accumulate in the 
pipe and cause trouble when starting the 
engines, unless the water is drained off by 
“bleeders.” In Fig. 2 the piping to the 
engine is made from the top of the main, 
so that the water of condensation will 
‘run to the dead end; the small amount 
of water that is carried over to the en- 
gine may be removed by the separator V. 
The water thus accumulated at the end of 
the main should be continuously removed 
by a pump or trap. 

In Fig. 3 the pump or trap at S is re- 
placed by a drain pipe, which is con- 
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nected below the elevation of the boiler 
water and will drain automatically, pro- 
vided the drop in pressure in the main is 
not so great as to maintain a level of 
water in the drain higher than the point 
S. If the level maintained is lower than 
the separators V, then they may be con- 
nected to the drain pipe, and in case .it 
is necessary to make a dip in the main, 
such as at L, the lowest point of this 
should also be connected to the drain. The 
entire system will then maintain its cir- 
culation; there will be no strains set up 
in the pipe by alternate heating and cool- 
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Drainage Fipe COAL AG 
Fig.4 
METHODS OF INSTALLING STEAM LINES 


ing, and the whole will be self-draining, 
whether working or not. When installing 
such a drainage system, all connections 
with the drain should be provided with 
check valves, such as are shown in Fig. 1. 

Where the elevation of the boilers is 
sufficiently below that of the engines, as 
in some of the anthracite collieries in 
Pennsylvania, the gravity return system 
of steam piping is feasible, and the re- 
sults thus obtained are entirely  satis- 
factory in every respect. In a majority of 
cases, however, the required difference of 
elevation cannot be obtained and in such 
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instances it is comimon practice to lead 
the condensed water back to the feed 
pumps, which return it to the boiler at 
a high temperature (about 212 deg. F.). 
As many drain pipes as possible should 
be brought together in this way. 


CONSTRUCTING A BRANCH FROM THE 
MAINS 


In leading off a branch from the mains, 
the connection should always be made 
at the top of the main, and a horizontal 
partition at the center of the tee will 
improve the action of the branch still 
further, since in case of a quick demand 
for steam at the engine, the flowing 
water at the bottom of the main cannot 
be lifted into the outlet pipe. 

It has been the experience of mechan- 
ical engineers that the pitch of all the 
pipe lines should be in the direction of 
the flow of steam. If a rise is to be placed 
in the main, a drain should be located at 
the lowest point just before the rise. 
In terminating the mains and all im- 
portant branches, such as at S, in Fig. 
4, the ends should be provided with a 
drop-leg or some other form of low 


. point in the system, and these should 


be piped to the drainage pump. 

A like connection should be made 
at all fittings which are of such form 
that the water may collect in them. A’ 
method that gives good results in draining 
mains is to lay a small drainage pipe 
about 114 in. in diameter at a suitable 
distance below the mains and connect it 
with all the low spots in the piping, and 
also with the drainage pump. 

In order to prevent water entering the 
mains, from which the steam may have 
been shut off, a swinging check valve 
should be used at each connection be- 
tween the drainage pipe and the main. 
Such a valve should be placed at an 
angle of 45 deg., as shown in Fig. 1, so 
that the valve disk takes a position 
nearly vertical. In this position it re- 
quires practically no head of water to 
force it open when in action. 

Some of the advantages to be gained 
by a drainage system such as .outlined 
above are the recovery of the otherwise 
waste heat in the water of, condensation, 
the elimination of strains due to cooling 
of the pipes when not in use, together with 
the consequent reduction in the number 
of pipe leaks, and the delivery of drier 
steam to the engines, which insures cyl- 
inder lubrication with a minimum amount 
of oil. However, whether or not such an 
installation will pay at a plant of the 
usual size in the coalfields, where fuel is 
cheap, is a matter which will be deter- 
mined almost éntirely by local conditions. 








Coal at normal temperature absorbs 
oxygen, some coals doing so more rapidly 
than others. Certain unsaturated com- 
pounds in the coal combine with the 
oxygen without producing any great 
amount of carbon dioxide. 


—_ 
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Self Contained Breathing Apparatus 


The experimental committee, appointed 
to investigate certain self-contained 
breathing apparatus with the object of 
recommending a suitable appliance for 
use in the mines of the South Midland 
coal fields, has issued a report of consid- 
erable interest. The members of the com- 
mittee were well known mining engi- 
neers in the Midlands, arf the practical 
investigations were of a somewhat pro- 
tracted nature, the proceedings being di- 


_rected by Dr. John Cadman, professor 


of mining at the Birmingham Universi- 
ty, who occupied the position of chairman 
of committee. | 

The appointment of the committee was 
largely the outcome of the Homestead 
colliery disaster, when the local organiza- 
tion was proved to be so inadequate and 
the absence of suitable appliances so. pro- 
nounced that an urgent appeal to the 
Yorkshire rescue stations for help was 
rendered imperative. There is abundant 
evidence in the report now made public 
that the committee conducted the experi- 
ments in the experimental mine of the 
university with the sole object of secur- 
ing the most practical information possi- 
ble relating to rescue apparatus. In the re- 
sult they may not have given universal 
satisfaction, for that is scarcely possible 
where it is necessary to condemn as well 
as to praise; but that the members of the 
committee in the prosecution of their la- 
bors have sought to give the apparatus a 
fair trial and to arrive at an honest con- 
clusion regarding the merits of the pros- 
pective types examined, will be generally 
conceded. 

Those who have an opportunity to 
study the report in detail will do so with 
both pleasure and profit, for it contains 
some interesting and informing data. Six 
types of apparatus were examined, and it 
appears the committee endeavored to re- 
produce the actual conditions which oc- 
cur in a mine after an underground fire, 
and they further undertook such forms 
of exertion as are then necessary. Dur- 
ing each test and each group of tests 
they collected the following data: The 
favorable and unfavorable points ob- 
served by each wearer during each ex- 
periment, the details and nature of the 
work accomplished, the time the appar- 
atus was worn, the body temperature, 
pulse and weight of each man before and 
after the test, the increased weight in 
the CO, absorbent, together with details 
of the conditions under which each test 
was conducted. 

In parenthesis it may be noted that the 
youngest member of the committee was 
26 years of age and the oldest 50; height 
ranged from 5 ft. 7 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., and 
weight from 116 to 195 pounds. 

During the progress of the investiga- 
tion the makers of the apparatus occa- 
sionally renewed or refitted defective or 


Special Correspondence* 


An account of an expert 
test of self-contained 
breathing apparatus, grad- 


ing them according to their 
availability and recom- 
mending certain modifica- 
tions. 





*The report of a committee of the South 
Midland coalowners upon an investigation con- 
ducted in the mining department of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham into _ self-contained 
breathing pipers tas for rescue and recovery 
work in mines after underground fires and 
explosions. Birmingham (England). Cornish 
Brothers, Ltd., publishers to the University, 
37, New street. Price of report, 5s. net. 
badly designed parts. The inquiry was 
extended considerably, because improve- 
ments were made in the apparatus from 
time to time—improvements which were 
largely the outcome of the committee’s 
experiments. In this way the task set at 
the commencement became difficult and 
seemed almost endless. 

For the purpose of the report, the ap- 
paratus were considered in two distinct 
groups, depending upon: (a) The attach- 
ment to the face; (b) the gas supply. 


HELMETS, Masks AND MOUTHPIECES 
COMPARED 


Under (a) are considered: (1) Helmets 
or masks covering the whole face; (2) 
half-masks covering the nose and mouth 
only; (3) mouthpieces. At the com- 
mencement of the tests the committee 
were all disposed to imagine that the hel- 
met was the most comfortable attach- 
ment, but gaining more experience they 
ultimately came to the unanimous opin- 
ion that the helmet is entirely unsuited 
for use in mines. As explained, helmets 
as at present constructed, do not permit 
of a sufficient field of vision, and this 
renders traveling very difficult, particu- 
larly when crawling or looking in an up- 
ward direction. The half-mask permits 
of comfortable breathing, does not re- 
strict the vision, but is very difficult to 
apply to the face, and the entire muzzling 
of the nose and mouth and the pressure 
on the face and chin become depressing 
and uncomfortable after some time, par- 
ticularly when the wearer is perspiring. 

The mouthpiece, consisting of an india- 
rubber tube with a flange of suitable size 
and shape to insert between the teeth 
and the lips, has much in its favor for use 
underground, and as far as the experi- 
ence of the committee goes, is the only 
suitable attachment. Its favorable fea- 
tures are: The range of vision is not 
limited; it can be readily inserted in the 
mouth; it is comfortable and efficient; 
conversation is possible by slightly dis- 


tending or raising the mouthpiece, which, 
even in the most deadly atmosphere, may 
be momentarily released for expectora- 
tion. 


RESPIRABLE AIR SUPPLY COMPARED 


Reverting to classification (b), depend- 
ing upon gas supply, the Aerolith appara- © 
tus depends for its oxygen supply upon 
the evaporation of liquid air rich in oxy- 
gen. The report says: “The supply of 
oxygen is intermittent, and does not re- ° 
spond to excessive exertion and the ex- 
piratory tube occasionally becomes 
blocked with ice.” At the same time it 
is stated that the apparatus, as improved 
by Mr. Blackett, seems to overcome this 
difficulty, and the experiments, so far zs 
they went, were very satisfactory. For 
reasons given, however, the committee do 
not seem to favor “this form of* appara- 
tus as an efficient type for use in mines.” 

In the compressed-oxygen type, those 
giving constant supply (Draeger, Fleuss, 
Meco) have the oxygen stored in cylin- 
ders capable of carrying 260 to 290 liters 
at 120 atmospheres.. The oxygen is sup- 
plied for breathing purposes by means of 
a reducing valve, which may be adjusted, 
but cannot then be altered while the ap- 
paratus is being worn. 

In the Draeger and Meco, the reduc- 
tion in pressure is utilized by means of 
an injector for circulating the gas con- 
tinuously through the breathing bag and 
regenerators; in the Fleuss the oxygen 
reduced in pressure simply passes direct 
to the breathing and regenerating bag. 
The automatic oxygen supply apparatus 
is represented by the Weg, which theoret- 
ically is most efficient, and is of ex- 
cellent design in many respects; but the 
committee say “the automatic valve has 
not reached a state of perfection sufficient 
to warrant us in recommending it as suit- 
able.” 

After describing in some detail the tests 
and experiments, the committee say all 
the apparatus examined can be used to 
some extent in mine rescue work, al- 
though the experiments revealed defects 
in construction and principle which are 
more pronounced in some types than 
others. To illustrate the various conclu- 
sions arrived at they have prepared the 
table printed on the next page. 

Three of the types of apparatus were 
‘eliminated by the committee as being 
the least efficient by comparison, and the 
Draeger, Meco and Fleuss reserved for 
the final test as to their svitability, the 
opinion expressed being the 1. “are 
capable of much improvement, and 
should be modified before being adopted ” 


DECISION OF COMMITTEE 


The claims of the selected appliances 
are discussed:as follows: 
“For work under normal conditions, 
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and as the apparatus now stand, we are 
of opinion that the Fleuss is superior to 
any which we have examined, the order 
of preference for such work being: 1, 
Fleuss. 2, Draeger. 3, Meco (Westfalia). 

“Under conditions where the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere is high, and un- 
der long spells of excessive exertion, the 
Fleuss apparatus shows defects in that 
the inspiring air attains a high tempera- 
ture which renders the apparatus uncom- 
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fortable and defective. The absolute com- 
fort in distribution of.the weight and the 


- flexibility of the tubes has led us to pre- 


fer this type under conditions of reason- 
able atmospheric temperatures and work, 
but the defect referred to is so serious in 
an apparatus of such merit that unless 
remedied, we cannot recommend the 
Fleuss as suitable under the conditions 
likely to obtain in rescue work in your 
district. 





RESULTING TESTS OF BRHATHING APPARATUS 














| 
Tempera- 
ture of Air 
General Effi- Teffi- Supply 
Mechani- Adapta- ciency of|ciency of after 
cal Con-| Body = jbility for Mouth- | Oxygen | Absorb- | Period of 
Apparatus |struction| Comfort | Work | Helmet | Mask piece Supply ent Exertion 
Aerolith.... bad v’ry good bad bad ae irregular re: good 
Draeger....] good fair good bad bad v’ry good] v’ry good good 
Fleuss......]v’ry good|v’ry good|v’ry good] good* v’ry good| good fair bad 
Hall-Rees...} good bad bad bad 75 BS ees bad Behe bad 
Meco. . d good good fair bad bad bad v ry good] v’ry good good 
Wiles, vara good good fair fair irregular | v’ry good good 





*Detachable helmet. 
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“On the other hand, in the more se- 
vere tests made in atmospheres with high 
temperatures, the Meco (Westfalia) and 
Draeger showed superiority to the Fleuss, 
the order of preference in these tests be- 
ing: 1, Meco. 2, Draeger. 3; Fleuss. 

“The bad distribution of the weight in 
both the Meco and the Draeger, and the 
stiffness of tubes connecting the mouth- 
piece to the apparatus, render these ap- 
paratus clumsy and uncomfortable. 

“It will be seen that we favor the 
Fleuss type on account of its general 
comfort and adaptability under normal 
conditions of temperature, and the Meco 
(Westfalia) and Draeger types in ex- 
cessively warm and moist atmospheres.” 

The report contains a specification of 
apparatus. Appendix I gives details of ap- 
paratus with observations. Appendix II 
examples of instructions for tests. Ap- 
pendix III proposed scheme for organiza- 
tion of brigades. Appendix IV photo- 
graphs of apparatus examined. 
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Pillar Drawing in Contiguous Seams 


An interesting problem in pillar rob- 
bing has arisen in the anthracite field, 
where three closely contiguous seams are 
being worked. These seams have been 
practically worked out and the operators 
are now facing the problem of drawing 
the pillars. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
relative position of the seams which are 
designated at A,B,C, beginning at the 
bottom. In the case under consideration, 
these seams have from 100 to 125 ft. of 
hard sandstone cover and 50 to 90 ft. of 
wash material. A and C are about 6 ft. 
thick, and B somewhat thicker. The 
stratum between A and B varies from 3 
to 10 ft., the material changing from bone 
to soft sandstone. The stratum between B 
and C is from 10 to 25 ft. thick and of a 
somewhat harder sandstone. 

B seam, being the thickest, was the first 
one to be worked, the mining being done 
by the room-and-pillar system, with 
rooms 42 ft. centers and 24 ft. wide. The 
A seam was next worked by the same 
system as used in B seam, and the rooms 
so driven as to have all pillars directly 
under those in the A seam. The C seam 
was next opened and worked in the same 
manner as A and B, so that all pillars in 
the seams A, B and C formed practically 
continuous vertical columns, one directly 
above the other. 

The particular workings under con- 
sideration are about 50 ft. higher than 
the shaft bottom, making it difficult to 
flush with culm. Also the elevation of 
the high-water mark in this section is 


about 50 ft. below the top of the hard: 


sandstone above C seam. 
Pillar drawing in contiguous seams 
having this comparatively thin and irre- 


By Frank Lynde 


Pillar drawing, even un- 
der normal conditions, is 
a delicate and difficult op- 
eration, but when com- 
plicated, as here described, 


‘the problem is indeed a 
serious one. The correct 
solution will be arrived at 
only by experimenting and 
a number of methods for 
robbing are suggested. 
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Section of Veins 


WoRKING CONTIGUOUS SEAMS 


gular parting presents many difficult 
problems. The case may be considered 
under the following heads: A, Culm 
Flushing; B, Sand and Dirt Flushing; C, 
Flushed with Mine Refuse, and D, 
Square System. 


FLUSHING 


Under ordinary conditions it would 
seem the proper method would be to flush 
the workings of A and B seams with 
culm. Then draw the pillars in C seam 
and permit the roof to settle on A and B 
seams. Where the stratum between A and - 
B seams is of considerable thickness, say 
7 ft. or over, B seam should be robbed 
next. Where this parting is less than 7 
ft. thick, both A and B seams may.be 
worked together. 

An objection to this method would be 
the necessity of putting down a drill 
hole or drill holes for flushing, since 
the bottom of the shaft is below the 
workings, and it would be difficult to uti- 
lize it for this purpose. Care should be 
taken to have the hole so located as to 
be readily accessible to all parts to be 
flushed. 

B, Sand and Dirt Flushing—If there 
are no improvements on the surface, the 
wash material may be hydraulicked into 
A and B seams through a series of drill 
holes. But it must be remembered that 
flushing of this kind requires consider- 
able fall in order to be an economical 
operation. Sand and dirt are not so read- 
ily handled by this system as culm, and 
if the seams pitch less than 6 deg., such 
heavy material cannot be readily flushed. 


The supporting power of sand and dirt is 


greater than that of culm, but the cost 
is more as more holes are required and 
more water per unit volume of flushed 
material, to say nothing of increased la- 
bor cost. 

C, Flushed with Mine Refuse—If the 
culm and sand are impracticable, rock and ~ 
slate may be used, which have been 
thrown out from the breakers. 
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The material will, of course, have to be 
broken up, to accomplish which a crusher 
with a speed of between 800 and 1200 


r.p.m. and driven with 50- or 60-h.p. en- 


gine should be used, and in case elec- 
trical energy is available the street-car 
motor type of drive gives good results. 
Under normal conditions this crusher will 
handle from 40 to 50 tons of material 
per hour. In event of material being 
harder than slate, one of the low-speed 
crushers should be used. The amount of 
water required for such operations varies 
from 4000 to 6000 gallons per ton of ma- 
terial and the installation of such a plant 
costs from $2500 to $3500. 


CRIBS 


C, Cribs—Should flushing operations 
of any kind not be practicable, cribs may 
be built in A and B seams, one above 
the other in every second or third room, 
or about 100 ft. apart. Such cribs should 
be from 8 to 10 ft. square and well bal- 
lasted with rock. C seam can then be 
robbed, and when A and B seams take 
the pressure, the cribs will have a tend- 
ency to prevent the pillars from chipping. 

D, Square System—If all these sys- 
tems prove impracticable and in addition 
it should prove necessary to protect the 
surface, probably the only remaining 
method is the square system as illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch. In this sys- 
tem of mining, the pillars are all cut up 
into squares sufficiently strong to support 
the roof pressure. In some instances 50 to 
60 per cent. of pillar coal can be re- 
covered by this method. All the pillars 
should be left one above the other. 

In any event, an undertaking of this 
kind should be so systematized as to di- 
vide robbing into a number of sections. 
One section should be worked at a time 
as the removal of the pillar coal is ex- 
tremely difficult and the result uncertain. 
If a given method fails in one section, 
employ another method in the next sec- 
tion. 


New River Coal Field 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The past year has been, in many re- 
spects, an abnormal one in the New 
River fields; hardly any new mines have 
been opened, and, while the output of 
coal has been good, prices have been 
uniformly low, in many cases below cost 
of production. For the first three months 


- of the year prices were fairly well main- 


tained and the operators worked together, 
but after Apr. 1, everything went to 
pieces and the coal-mining industry has 
been in that condition ever since, . until 
the last two months, when the operators, 
realizing that they could not mine coal 
profitably under such conditions, began 
to pull together again. Such a state of 
affairs has militated against any new de- 
velopments and the year has been a 
quiet one in that respect. 
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The principal development has been 
along transportation lines, involving the 
diversion of some 70,000 tons per month 
from shipment over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. to the Virginian. This was 


brought about by the construction of a 


line from the Loup Creek district to the 
Virginian by the McKell interest, the larg- 
est individual owner and producer of New 
River coals. 

Another important change of ownership 
has lately taken place, the Loup Creek 
Collieries Co., with an acreage of 25,000 
and shipments of 400,000 tons per annum, 
has passed into complete ownership of 
the H. H. Rogers estate. 

Along technical lines there has been 
little of interest to chronicle. A new min- 
ing machine now being experimented with 
at one of the large mines, will, it is con- 
fidently expected, lower mining costs. and 
put out coal in better condition. 

The Eccles mines of the New River 
Collieries Co., which have-been under de- 
velopment for the past three or four years, 
are now beginning to load heavy ton- 
nages. They are now loading about 25 
cars daily and, when fully developed, ex- 
pect to have an output of 5000 tons. 

Strenuous efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past year to develop new markets 
for the New River-Pocahontas coals, the 
operators realizing that they can no 
longer depend on New England to take all 
surplus coal and to cover the output of 
all future developments. These -efforts 
have met with considerable success and it 
is believed that 1912 will show a much 
needed increase in shipments to Medi- 
terranean ports and South America. 


Additional Montana Coal 


Statistics 
By J. B. McDERMoTT* 


As already noted in Coat Ace, No. 13, 
p. 408, the total production of coal in 
Montana for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1911, was 2,913,397 tons, having a value 
of $4,903,620.73. The total production 
for the same period in the previous year 
was 2,970,246 tons, having a value of 
$5,405,847.72. 

The total number of men employed 
underground during 1911 was 3132, and 
the number employed above ground 644, 
making the total number of coal miners 
employed in the state during the year of 
1911, 3776. The total production per 
man per day was 3.3 tons. The total 
amount of black powder used was 1,808,- 
745 lb., and the total amount of dyna- 
mite used was 35,220 pounds. 

There was one accident for every 76 
men employed, and 58,268 tons were pro- 
duced per accident. There was one life 
lost for every 224,107 tons produced, or 
one for every 290 men employed; 3.44 
men were killed per thousand employed. 





*State coal-mine Helena, 


Mont. 


inspector, 
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Azoturia 

This disease, common in mules, is an 
affection of the liver and_ blood- 
forming functions, the prominent symp- 
toms being loss of control of the 
hnid limbs and the passage of ropy 
and dark-colored urine. These suggest 
that the urinary organs are affected 
but this is not the case. There is 
an excess of azotous or nitrogenous 
constituents in the blood and it is from 
this fact that the name “‘azoturia” is de- 
rived. The disease does not exhibit it- 
self when the mule is kept at pasture, but 
when it is living on highly nitrogenous 
food such as oats and is kept long in 
idleness. A mule thus overfed and un- 
derworked is not affected while in the 
stable; exercise seems to permit the 
working of the secreted poisons. The 
quicker breathing of the animal, while 
laboring, seems to cause a transference 
of the poison from the overcharged liver 
and the portal veins of the abdomen. 

The following notice relating to 
azoturia is displayed in the mule and 
horse barns of the Consolidation Coal 
Company, in West Virginia. 

“It is a disease of too frequent occur- 
rence during the winter months. Stable- 
men, remember that there is no excuse 
for the occurrence of azoturia. This 
disease is caused by feeding working 
rations to idle horses. Remember that 
azoturia can be prevented. It takes but 
48 hours for this disease to develop. 

“All horses idle from any cause what- 
ever must have their grain rations cut 
down until they return to work. Symp- 
toms of azoturia are plain and should be 
recognized by stable attendants. The 
animal is brought out of the stable after 
having been well fed and rested. He 
comes out in high spirits, full of life, 
travels a short distance or works a short 
time when he becomes lazy, sweats 
freely, knuckles over at fetlocks and 
may lie or fall down, perhaps being un- 
able to rise. The muscles of the haunch 
become swollen and hard. The urine be- 
comes coffee color. Muscular spasms, 
uremic convulsions and death may be 
expected. 

“Should azoturia occur in your stable, 
the first thing to do is to call your 
veterinary surgeon, stating what you be- 
lieve to be the trouble so that the sur- 
geon may bring proper remedies with 
him. The second thing to do is to get 
the horse into a box stall or on the barn 
floor. Bed him down with plenty of 
straw or hay, offer him water to drink, 
turn him from side to side every four 
hours; blanket him if possible; do not 
dose a case of azoturia with colic remedy, 
large doses of spirits of niter or any- 
thing else that you have on hand. Call 
the veterinary surgeon, await his ar- 
rival and in the meantime make the ani- 
mal as comfortable as possible. 
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Coal Mine 


Disk fans have vanes or blades set ob- 
liquely to the plane of rotation, as in wind 
mills or screw propellers for boats. They 
are usually mounted on a horizontal shaft 
and are placed directly in the line of the 
current of air that they move. The dif- 
ference in pressure on the two sides of 
the wheel is due to the change in ve- 
locity of the air. 

The blades are constructed of sheet 
steel, the inner ends being fastened to a 
hub on the shaft. The outer ends may or 
may not be connected by wrought-iron 
distance pieces but in any case the back 
of each blade is braced near the top to 
an extension cf the main hub, or to an 
extra hub. This is necessary to prevent 
deflection of the light blades by the air 
pressure. A cast-iron or sheet-steel cas- 
ing encircles the wheel with just sufficient 
clearance to prevent touching. The width 
of this casing is a little greater than the 
axial thickness of the wheel. 

Fig. 1 shows the general construction 
of a motor-driven ventilator of this type 
as made by S. B. Stine, before being 
placed in position. When installed, the 
airway or mine opening is built up close 
to the surrounding ring with either brick- 
work or tongued and grooved lumber. In 





Fic. 1. STINE Disk FAN 


the smaller sizes the motor may be direct- 
connected to the fan shaft. For the larger 
sizes instead of using a direct or geared 
motor drive, the fan may be driven by 
belting to a steam engine, motor or line 
shaft. This latter method has the ad- 
vantage of offering less obstruction to the 
aif current. 

The number of vanes in disk fans va- 
ries from 4 to 12. Increasing the num- 
ber of vanes increases the frictional re- 
sistances, but strengthens the action of 
the fan. It is usually necessary to make 
the central disk or boss quite large, 14 to 
‘4 the diameter of the wheel, in order 
to prevent the air from rushing back 
through the fan at this point, where the 
pressure developed is the least. 
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Ventilating 


By W. M. Weigel * 


The construction and op- 
eration of the disk fan are 
described and formulas de- 
rived for its pressure and 
capacity. The distinguish- 


ing characteristics of the 
Guibal centrifugal fan are 
also set forth. This is the 
third of a series of articles 
on mechanical ventiiators. 





*Associate professor of mining, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, State College, Penn. 
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Equipment 
PRESSURE AND CAPACITY OF Disk FANS 


The blades of disk fans may be con- 
sidered as sectors of a helix, and in fact 
they follow the lines of a helix to a cer- 
tain extent, the angle which the blade 
makes with the plane of rotation increas- 
ing:as the center is approached. 

Let 
a = Angle made by the blade with the 
plane of rotation, at any distance 
from the center. 

r = Radius at this point. 
then 27rtan. a= the pitch of the blade, 
and disregarding the friction of the air 
on the blade, a particle of air would be 
moved forward a distance equal to the 
pitch in one revolution of the wheel, if, 
the blade was a continuous helical sur- 
face; that is, it would be moved forward 





Fic. 2. GuIBAL FAN wITH WOODEN BLADES AND CASING 


The advantages of this type of fan lie 
in its low first cost and low cost of in- 
stallation, no heavy foundations being re- 
quired; its adaptability to emergency use 
because of the ease and quickness with 
which it may be installed; and its fairly 
high efficiency when working with low 
pressures. It is not suited to air pres- 
sures much above 1-in. water gage or to 
quantities of air exceeding 80,000 to 90,- 
000 cu.ft. per minute. These fans are 
made, however, in sizes up to 12 ft. in 
diameter with capacities of 100,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute. As mentioned before 
they are usually set directly in the air- 
way and are thus liable to destruction 
from an explosion. 


a distance 27r tan. anormal to the plane 
of rotation. Letting n = number of revo- 
jutions per second and v= the velocity 
of the air leaving the face of the wheel 
in feet per second, then 


v= 2t7rntan. a. 


(1) 
The velocity v is equivalent to a total 


pressure of V 29h where h equals the 
head in feet of a column of air necessary 
to produce the velocity v. In order to 
make uniform comparisons, the weight of 
a cubic foot of dry air at 32 deg. F., at 
the sea level should be taken as a basis. 
Under these conditions a cubic foot of air 
weighs 0.0807 lb. and the pressure equiv- 
alent to a velocity v is p—0.0807 h, 
where 
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p = Pressure in lb. per sq.ft. 
and 


ne = Pressure in in. of water, also let 
i= Water-gage in inches, 
then 
p= 5.2, 
and 


cae ae wt 
— 9.0807. 29’ 
from which 
. v 
(= ———, 
128.86 9g 





or v? = 128.86 gt. 


THEORETICAL AND ACTUAL PRESSURE AND 
CAPACITY 


Substituting the value of v’ in equation 
(1) 

.__ (2 trn tan. a)?* 

Dae 1h28.86 g (2) 


This is, of course, the total theoretical 
pressure attainable, that is, velocity pres- 
sure + static pressure, and if the fan is 
operated against a resistance, all the en- 
ergy expended will not be converted into 
velocity alone. The pressure developed 
will be less than (2) because of the fric- 
tion of the air on the blades, and the 
“slip” of the fan. The actual pressure will 
vary with the design of the fan, and the 
conditions under which it operates, and 
will be from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
of that found from equation (2) where i 
does not greatly exceed one inch. 


t<--/2-0"---> 








Fic. 3. GUIBAL CENTRIFUGAL TYPE 


In order that the pressure or velocity 
of the air may be the same over the en- 
tire face of the wheel, the value 27r tana 
must equal a constant, but this condition 
requires too great an angle of the blade 
near the center of the wheel. To over- 
‘come this difficulty the large central disk 
- or boss previously mentioned; is employed 
and at the same time the ends of the 
blades fastened to this are not given the 
full pitch. The pressure actually devel- 
oped is probably that due to the condi- 
tions existing at the mean of the inner 
. and outer radii. 

The pressure increases as the square of 
the tangent of the angle of the blades but 
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a point is soon reached on increasing this 
angle, beyond which the shock of the air 
on entering the blades and the conse- 
quent churning and eddying has an even 
greater effect on reducing the pressure 
and decreasing the efficiency. 

The theoretical capacity of the fan is 
the product of the velocity by the area of 
the annular space between the inner and 
outer circumferences. 

Let 

r: = Radius of the central boss or hub; 

r, — Radius of the tips of the vanes; 

Q = Capacity in cubic feet per second; 
then R 

Oa (r? —1r,’) (3) 

Since the velocity varies with the ratio 
of the velocity pressure to total pressure 
(that is, velocity pressure -+ static pres- 
sure) the volume discharged will ap- 
proach nearest the theoretical when both 
sides of the fan are open to the atmos- 
phere, and will be zero when the fan is 
discharging into or exhausting from a 
closed space. 

The angle of the blades with the axis 
of rotation varies from 20 deg. to 35 deg. 
in the different makes of fans, and to 
some extent depends on the work the fan 
is to do. 


GuIBAL FANS 


Many forms of centrifugal fans are 
used at American mines, almost as many 
forms as there are different manufactur- 
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circumference of the inlet, and slope 
backward about 30 deg. from a radial 
position. The light double lines extend- 
ing across the inlet show the arms and 
bracing of the blades. These are bolted 
to cast-iron spiders keyed to the fan 
shaft as illustrated in Fig. 2, which shows 
a Guibal fan with part of the casing re- 
moved. 

Referring again to Fig. 3, it is seen that 
the inlet is approximately one-half the 
diameter of the fan wheel, and that the 
spiral casing follows the circumference 
of the fan after leaving the point of cut- 
off, and then gradually enlarges, the ex- 
pansion or discharge area at the cutoff 
being small in comparison with the diam- 
eter of the fan. This is another distinc- 
tive feature of the Guibal fan. 

There are no cheek plates or annular 
disks connecting the sides of the blades, 
the side casing fitting to them as closely 
as possible without actually touching. In 
Fig. 3 it is seen that the blades curve for- 
ward at their tips to a radial position, 
while in Fig. 2 they curve backward; 
there is no recognized standard in respect 
to this. ; 

Formerly the blades, casing and chim- 
ney were made of wood, and many fans 
of this construction are still in use and 
giving excellent service. All-steel con- 
struction is better, however, because it is 
more durable, has less leakage and is 
fireproof, a most important consideration. 
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Fic. 4. DoUBLE CENTRIFUGAL FAN wiTH CUTOFF SHUTTER 


ers of fans, but each has certain charac- 
teristics by which it may be classified as 
belonging to one of the following groups: 

a. Guibal fans. 

b. Capell fans. 

c. Modern steel-plate fans. 

d. High-speed or multivane fans. 

The Guibal fan was one of the first 
forms used and is distinguished by its 
large diameter and its comparatively few 
blades, which are plane surfaces or sur- 
faces curved only slightly. Fig. 3 shows 
the outlines of a typical Guibal fan, 35 ft. 
in diameter, and 11 ft. 8 in. wide, with 
inlet on one side only. As seen in the il- 
lustration the blades terminate at the 


These fans may have an inlet on each 
side, but more often are provided with a 
single inlet. They are built as small as 
10 ft. in diameter. 


THE CUTOFF SHUTTER 


When air is being discharged into the 
spiral casing from between two blades, 
the pressure is on the front of the blade. 
Now as the tip of the blade passes the 
point of cutoff the discharge of air is 
suddenly stopped, causing more or less 
shock, and a sudden removal of the pres- 
sure from the front of the blade. This 
condition tends to cause vibrations injur- 
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ious to the fan, and pulsations in the air. 
To overcome it what is known as the 
Walker Anti-Vibrations Shutter was in- 
troduced. 

This device consists of a flexible slide 
introduced at the point of cutoff, and 
supported between guides on the inside 
of the casing, which are curved to a 
circle of such size that the blade tips will 
just clear the shutter. By raising or low- 
ering this sliding shutter the point of cut- 
off is changed and the discharge area is 
varied to suit the work the fan is doing. 
The lower edge of the shutter is notched 
in the form of an inverted V, the notch 
starting from each lower corner. Thus 
a blade on reaching the lower end of the 
shutter has the area of this notch through 
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which to discharge the air in front of it, 
and the area gradually reducing as the 
blade advances, the air is discharged 
gradually and shock prevented. 

The location of the shutter is shown 
in Fig. 4, illustrating the outlines of a 
Guibal fan in which the tips of the vanes 
bend backward and the inner ends for- 
ward, so that the air may enter from the 
inlet with less shock. ‘This installation 
at the Susquehanna Coal Company’s 
colliery, Nanticoke, Penn.,* consists of 
two fans, as indicated in the illustration, 


drawing air from one mine. They are 

mounted on separate shafts, but are 

driven by one duplex engine. 
**“Centrifugal Ventilators,” by R. V. Nor- 


ris, Trans) Ac Te Me d., Oet.,.48912 


United Mine Workers’ 


OPENING SESSIONS ON TUESDAY 

Fourteen hundred delegates, represent- 
ing 314,000 organized coal miners, gath- 
ercd in Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, Jan. 
16, for one of the most important conven- 
tions and conferences in the history of 
the coal industry of the United States and 
Canada, the 23rd annual convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
One of the chief purposes of the conven- 
tion will be to formulate the demands that 
will be made by the miners when their 
representatives meet the mine operators 
to negotiate and establish new wage con- 
tracts for both the bituminous and 
anthracite fields. 

President John P. White called the con- 
vention to order and the opening session 
was given up to addresses of welcome by 
representatives of civic and labor associa- 
tions. Former Mayor Charles A. Book- 
walter spoke for the Central Labor Union 
of Indianapolis. He said the miners were 
confronted by a question of great import- 
ance to the common good and their action 
would have a large influence in the indus- 
trial world. Other speeches of welcome 
were made by Rabbi M. M. Feuerlicht, 
representing Mayor Shank and Gov. Mar- 
shall. President White expressed the ap- 
preciation of the entire membership for 
the cordial welcome extended by the City 
of Indianapolis. 

At the afternoon session the committee 
on rules and organization made a report 
providing that sessions should be held 
from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 1:20 to-5 
p.m. Speeches were limited to five min- 
utes and a rule made that no member be 
allowed to speak more than once on any 
question until all who wished to be heard 
had spoken; disorderly conduct to be 
punished with a reprimand and expulsion 
from the hall. Cushing’s manual was 
- adopted as a parliamentary guide. 

President White read his annual report 
and Vice-President Hayes and Secretary- 
Treasurer Perry followed with their re- 
ports. President White said, among other 


Special Correspondence 


The convention at Indian- 
apolis will determine the 
stand that will be taken by 
miners with regard to 
making new wage contracts 
April 1, in bituminous and 


anthracite coalfields 
throughout the country. 
Daily reports of the pro- 
ceedings by our own repre- 
sentative. 





things, that the miners will most cer- 
tainly not consider any reduction in their 
present wage scales, but will strive for 
such advances in pay as seem possible to 
achieve; adding: “Probably no conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers in recent 
years has assumed a greater obligation 
than will this one if it fully discharges 
its duties to those who compose our mem- 
bership.” 

Mr. White also said that now, practi- 
cally on the eve of the expiration of the 
wage contracts, the attention of the whole 
Union membership and of the entire 
country will be centered on the delibera- 
tions of this convention and, “‘It will re- 
main for the convention to outline a 
policy that will best meet the needs of the 
people and adopt a plan that will redound 
to the benefit of our membership every- 
where. Our scale committee will do well 
to consider the responsibilities that de- 
volve upon it.” 

The president then described the con- 
dition of the organization at the time 
when he took charge and spoke of con- 
ditions now, pointing out the growth and 
improvements made during the past year. 
The causes of the numerous strikes were 
discussed and while refusing to surrender 
the right to strike, he advocated a more 
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From the dimensions given in Figs. 3 
and 4, it is seen that the spiral casing 
is not a true mathematical spiral, which 
would be difficult to lay out in practice, 
but consists of arcs of circles with in- 
creasing radii. The diameter of the in- 
let is approximately one-half of the diam- 
eter of the fan wheel, and the width of 
the blades for single-inlet fans one-third 
or less of the diameter. 

Guibal fans have good efficiencies, and 
are suitable for large volumes of air at 
medium water gages, that is, 2 in, to 5 in. 
On account of their large diameter and 
slow rotative speeds they are especially 
adaptable to direct engine drive. They 
have found their largest application in 
the anthracite district of Pennsylvania. 


Convention 


reasonable course. His report showed 
that the United Mine Workers have a 
paid-up membership of 266,256, which is 
an increase of 24,864 over the previous 
year. 

In conclusion, President White recom- 
mended that the organization renew its 
affiliation with the World’s Mining Con- 


gress, which connection was discontinued. 


ir 1909. 


SOCIALISM INTRODUCED 


After going on record as favoring gov- 
ernment ownership of industries, the so- 
cialists among the delegates introduced a 
resolution indorsing their party as “the 
political party of the working class,” 
but the motion met with resistance and 
was defeated. Stormy debate occupied 
the whole of two Sessions of the con- 
vention. Action was deferred on a reso- 
lution providing that the United Mine 
Workers should withdraw from _ the 
American Federation of Labor, condemn- 
ing the National Civic Federation as an 
agent of capitalists and sharply criticizing 
the officials and leaders of the Federa- 
tion of Labor for codéperation with the 
Civic Federation. 

Because the organization had stipulated 
that it would be nonpolitical, the resolu- 
tions committee reported that it had re- 
fused to concur in the resolution com- 
mitting the organization to the Socialist 
party, and offered as a substitute one 
declaring that “it would be well if work- 
ers would unite in the political as well 
as the industrial field.’ This brought 
about another discussion that lasted the 
remainder of the day. 

John Walker, president of the Illinois 
miners, speaking for the socialists, inti- 
mated that if necessary an effort would 
be made to amend the constitution so 
that the national union could indorse 
the Socialist party. In a fiery speech he 


declared: “If you will not listen to our. 


pleadings you will pay the cost.” The 
“capitalistro parties,” he said, possess the 


j 
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power to enforce injunction, and to kill 
if necessary, and he urged the working 
class to seek political power “so that if 
it is necessary to use the injunction and 
the bayonet they will be used in defense 
of your firesides.” 

President Mooney, of the Missouri or- 
ganization, protesting against the cam- 
paign of the socialists in the convention, 
declared the delegates could not pledge 
the Mine Workers of America to any 
political party. He said the constitution 
provides that religious or political sub- 
jects "shall not enter into the delibera- 
tions of the convention. 


CONSOLIDATION POSSIBLE 


Consolidation of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners and the United Mine 
Workers is a strong possibility and was 
prophesied by John A. McKinnon,. of 
British Columbia, and Edwin Young, of 
Montana, who addressed the convention. 
Both speakers represented the Western 
Miners as fraternal delegates to the con- 
vention. “All that is necessary,” they 
declared, “is to refer the matter to the 
Westerners and surrender the charter of 
the American Federation of Labor, thus 
clearing the way for consolidation.” The 
proposed amalgamation would result in 
the most powerful individual labor union 
in the world, with half a million mem- 
bers or more. The delegates cheered the 
prophecy. 

In the report of Vice-president Hayes 
it was shown that while the United Mine 
Workers have a membership of 300,000 
there are about 450,000 coal miners that 
are unorganized; hence, it is a serious 
question whether they should hold out 
for a general national agreement, when 
-in some districts smaller bodies of op- 
erators are willing to come to terms. The 
scale committee, appointed Jan. 18, went 
into session Friday and is expected to re- 
port on or before Jan. 25. 


FACTIONAL DISPUTE 


The report of the credentials com- 
mittee afforded an opportunity for airing 
the factional troubles which have near- 
ly disrupted the organization of District 
No. 5, western Pennsylvania, during the 
past four or five years. Fiery oratory 
was fanned to a white heat when the 
committee reported that the Gibbons 
delegates were not entitled to seats in 
the convention on the ground that the 
three men selected were not members of 
the organization, and recommended the 
seating of the Feehan delegates. Robert 
Gibbons, Abe Kephart and James Sabin, 
the three deposed delegates, fought every 
inch of the way until the vote was re- 
ported in favor of seating their op- 
ponents. 

Unusual interest was shown in these 
debates, because the Feehan-Gibbons 
fight is said to have been the most seri- 
ous factional controversy that has arisen 
on the convention floor in many years. 
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Conservative labor leaders expressed re- 
gret at the evident display of unhar- 
monious spirit in the labor movement, 
and predicted defeat of the organiza- 
tion’s plans if factional fights continue. 


INTERSTATE WAGE CONFERENCE 


Although the Feehan-Gibbons debate 
occupied approximately all Saturday’s 
session, President White reported that 
his plans for the revival of the old inter- 
State joint wage-scale movement have 
proved successful. He said the operators 
have promised to attend the meeting of 
the joint wage-scale committee to be 
held here Thursday, Jan. 25. He also 
said that miners of the anthracite field 
have demanded an eight-hour working 
day, a one-year contract, and a 20-per 
cent. increase in wages. His announce- 
ment that the interstate joint movement 
will be revived brought forth much ap- 
plause as many of the delegates have 
feared that the operators would refuse 
to enter into a joint conference. 

The miners indorsed a resolution to 
the effect that the organization should 
strive to have enacted compensation laws 
in the various states where mining is 
conducted. A proposition to start an 
international sick and accident fund was 
voted down, and several resolutions in 
regard to membership in the National 
Civic Federation of Labor were carried 
over until Monday. It cannot be said 
that a great deal was accomplished by 
the convention during the first week. 


SCALE COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


he delegates to the miners’ conven- 
tion took up the matter of amending their 
constitution, Monday morning. Just be- 
fore noon adjournment, President White 
appointed a joint wage-scale committee 
to go into conference with the operators, 
Thursday, Jan. 25. If the work of the 
convention ‘is completed before a report 
is made by the members of the scale 
committee, the delegates will remain un- 
til a report is secured so as to ratify or 
reject the work of the conference. 
The convention is greatly elated over 
the fact that the operators agreed to come 
to Indianapolis for a joint conference. 
The miners’ prospects are declared to be 
brighter than they have been for years. 
There is an abiding hope that a joint 
wage scale will be speedily agreed upon. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


An effort was made, Tuesday, by the 
socialist element, to frame the new con- 
stitution so as to shear the international 
officials of much of their power and place 
it with the rank -and file to be expressed 
by the referendum vote. In some in- 
stances the effort was successful, but in 
the more important matters the authority 
was left with the international president 
and other officials. 

After the next annual elections inter- 
national officers will be chosen every two 
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years instead of annually. A report of the 
constitution con.mittee to this effect was 
embodied in the new constitution after a 
long debate in which an effort was made 
to keep the clause out of the constitution 
until it had received the endorsement of 
the membership through a referendum 
vote. : 

Almost the entire day was devoted to 
the constitution committee’s report. It 
is thought that at least two days more 
will be required to pass or reject the pro- 
posed constitution. 





The Year 1911 in Indiana 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


With five important strikes affecting 
some 2850 miners, in addition to num- 
erous minor difficulties between the op- 
erators and the men, the year of 1911 in 
Indiana was one of the hardest in a long 
period for both miners and operators. 

There are 18,000 miners in Indiana 
qualified to mine coal. Beginning with 
last May, the largest strike period in the 
year occurred. when seven mines, the 
properties of three separate companies, 
were idle, 1500 men being ordered on 
strike. These were the Little Mining 
Co., of Green County, the Jackson Hill 
Co.’s mines, near Clinton, and the Coal 
Bluff Coal Co.’s mines, at West Terre 
Haute. This was a long fight and many 
joint meetings were held, but failed to 
bring a settlement, and the final decision 
of President Taylor, of the Illinois Op- 
erators, and President White, of the 
United Mine Workers, left the real issue 
involved in the strike unsettled. There 
were at the close of the year 550 men on 
strike in the Bicknel field in southwestern 
Indiana. 

A far greater loss to the miners re- 
sulted from the shutdown, due to a lack 
of demand for steam coal. In many 
of the mines of the state for six months 
or longer, the average work was but 
two or three days per week, while only 
a small proportion of the mines worked 
with anything approaching regularity un- 
til the last few®weeks of the year. 

Taking as a basis that 9000 of the 18,- 
000 miners of the state were out of-em- 
ployment through this cause, and we 
have as a conservative estimate that 
2,700,000 days’ work was lost by the In- 
diana miners during 1911. This is based 
on the estimate at the time of the worst 
condition that 50% of the miners were 
out of employment from all causes. Con- 
ditions the last few weeks of the year 
were much improved, although there were 
a number of mines running on slack 
time. 

Two mine conventions were held dur- 
ing the year at Terre Haute, the first 
special convention in the history of the 
state being convened in May. The gov- 
ernment rescue car made three visits to 
Terre Haute during the year and was 
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busy throughout the districts. First-aid 
teams were organized in the Terre Haute 
field. 

The output of coal for the first half of 
the year was estimated at not more than 
25% of the capacity of the 18,000 miners 
in the state. A part of the congested 
conditions in the Indiana coal fields is 
due to the presence of 2500 miners who 
came from other fields in 1910, during 
the prolonged Illinois strike, and _ re- 
mained in the state during 1911. The 
total production of coal in Indiana for 
1910 was 18,389,815 tons, with a spot 
value of $20,813,659. The figures for 
1911 are not available, but it is estimated 
that the total production will fall short 
of the 1910 output by several million 
tons. 


World’s Consumption of Bun- 
ker Coal 


The suggestion that the opening of 
the Panama Canal may render feasible 
the establishment of a great American 
station for supplying coal from the mines 
of the United States to vessels of the 
world lends interest to an estimate pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, of the 
coal consumption on the oceans of the 
world. The statement estimates the coal 
consumed on the oceans of the world at 
approximately 75 milion tons per an- 
num, valued at over 250 million dollars. 

An exact statement of the quantity of 
coal consumed by the merchant marine 
and navies of the world cannot be made, 
owing to the fact that comparatively few 
countries state in separate terms the 
quantity of coal supplied to vessels for 
their own use, or for “bunkering” pur- 
poses. 

The United States statistics show about 
9 million’ long tons supplied to vessels 
at ocean ports to be placed in their 
bunkers for their own use, and the British 
reports show about 20 million long tons 
supplied to vessels in the foreign trade 
and 214 million tons to vessels in the 
coastwise trade. This would make for 
the two great coal-producing countries 
of the world—the United States and the 
United Kindom—a total of over 30 mil- 
lion tons supplied directly to vessels for 
“bunkering” purposes. 

In addition to this, however, a con- 
siderable percentage of the coal sent out 
of Great Britain as “exports” passes to 
ports and stations in various parts of 
the world from which it is finally sup- 
plied to ocean vessels for fuel purposes. 
A paper presented before the Royal 
Statistical Society of England by D. A. 
Thomas, M. P., stated that: 


The great bulk of our export of coal 
is: for the use of steamships, and it is 
within the mark to say that’ over half 
of our exports are for navigation pur- 
poses. Cardiff alone ships over a 
million tons annually to Port Said, over 
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a half million to Malta and Gibralter, | 


about the same quantity to Cape Verde 
and the Canaries, over 300,000 to Co» 
lombo, and large quantities to Aden, 
practically the whole of which goes to 
bunker steam vessels calling to coal at 
those depots. 

As the British exports of coal, aside 
from that recorded as supplied to ves- 
sels for fueling purposes, amounted in 
1910 to over 62 million long tons, the 
above quoted estimate would seem to 
justify adding to the 30 million tons 
recorded as bunker coal by the United 
Kingdom and the United States another 
30 million as the share of British exports 
which finally becomes bunker coal. 

While the Bureau of Statistics is un- 
able to state the share of American coal 
exports which become vessel supplies 
(aside from that actually reported as 
bunker coal and not included in the ex- 
port statement) it is quite probable that 
a considerable percentage of the coal 
from the United States which passes to 
the West Indian Islands and the coast of 
Mexico is used for vessel fueling. Add 
to this the more than 2 million tons 
supplied by the Japanese mines to ves- 
sels engaged in the foreign trade, the 
more than 1 million tons supplied from 
Australia, the nearly 1 million tons sup- 
plied from India, plus the estimated con- 
sumption of about 3 million tons by the 
navies of the world, and the Bureau of 
Statistics estimate of an average of 75 
million tons consumed on the oceans of 
the world seems a conservative one. As 
the valuation of the coal exported for 
steaming purposes averages about $3.50 
per ton, the further estimate of the value 


of the coal used on the oceans of the 


world—over 250 million dollars per an- 
num—seems also a conservative one. 


The Wyoming Mine Ex- 
plosion 


REPORTED BY TELEGRAPH 


On Ja 
explosio 


20, at 4:10 p.m., a small local 
occurred at the No. 4 mine of 
the Ker erer Coal Co., located at Susie, 
Wyo. Gver 100 men were in the mine at 
the time of the explosion, of whom five 
were killed and 18 slightly injured. 


LOCATION AND GEOLOGY 


The town of Susie is located about 
eight miles north of Kemmerer, Wyo., on 
a branch of the Oregon Short Line R.R., 
in the extreme southwestern part of the 
state. It is about 270 miles, by rail, north 
of Salt Lake City, and 440 south of Butte, 
Montana. 

According to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey map “Coalfields of the United 
States,” this field is described as the 
Hams Fork Region of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Province. The coal occurs in the 
Fork Benton division of the Colorado 
formation, belonging to the Upper Cre- 
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taceous series. The measures have 
strong westerly dip varying from 15 to 
35 deg. 

The coal is a high-grade bituminous 
and ranks as one of the best fuels in the 
West. It is described by the U. S. 
Geological Survey as “an excellent fuel 
for all purposes, quite hard, breaks with 
a bright fracture and stands storage and 
long transportation with but little loss.” 


MINING METHODS 


There are three principal operating 
companies in this field; the Union»Pacific 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Union Pa- 
cific R.R. Co., operating in the southern 
part; the Diamond Coal & Coke Co., a 
subsidiary of the Amalgamated Copper 
Co., operating in the central part; and the 
Kemmerer Coai Co. (at one of whose 
mines the explosion occurred) operating 
in the northern part. 

Mining is done entirely by means of 
slopes sunk approximately on the dip and 
having water-level entries turned every 
350 to 450 ft. From these entries rooms 
are driven to the rise generally on 60-ft. 
centers, with 35-ft. rooms and 25-ft. pil- 
lars, with barrier pillars at intervals of 
from 2 to 6 rooms, depending on the roof 
conditions. Horses are used for haulage 
on these entries and the ordinary engine- 
plane system is used on the _ slopes. 
Small quantities of firedamp are occasion- 
ally found which burns in a peculiarly 
sluggish manner when ignited. The coal 
is shot off the solid almost without ex- 
ception. 


THE EXPLOSION 


This district has been particularly free 
from any extensive explosions, having 
been the scene of only one other serious 
disaster, that at Diamondville, Dec. 1, 
1905, which cost the lives of 18 men. The 
quantities of gas encountered were not 
considered excessive, and the mines are, 
without exception, under competent man- 
agement and carefully handled. 

The No. 4 mine of the Kemmerer Coal 
Co., the scene of the present disaster, is 
a comparatively new one, having been 
under development only some two or 
three years. The mine was opened on the 
usual slope system and worked by the 
room -and-pillar method. It is well 
equipped with modern appliances through- 
out. 

The explosion is supposed to have been 
the result of a blown-out shot in the sec- 
ond north entry, and occurred just as the 
day shift were going off. An unusual 
feature of the disaster is the fact that 
the fatalities appear to have been con- 
fined entirely to Americans. 

The mine rescue car No. 4 was on the 
scene of the accident within an hour, and 
together with assistance from the neigh- 
boring mines, rendered valuable aid in 
the rescue work. The mine-was only 
slightly injured by the explosion, and all 
the bodies have been recovered. 
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Labor Unrest 


Time, with no leaden heel, seems has- 
tening the approach of a general stagna- 
tion of the coal business consequent on a 
strike in which the two largest coal-pro- 
ducing nations, and one that ranks sixth 
in the list, may well be involved. The 
United States, Great Britain and Belgium 
produce together 65 per cent. of the pro- 
duction of the world. . 

The miners of Great Britain, on Jan. 


10, by an overwhelming vote of 445,801 
to 115,921, decided to cease work on 


March 1. They hope to get the mine own- 
ers to consent to a minimum wage, but this 
the operators are not likely to concede 
without a bitter struggle. They do not 
feel able to make any large concessions, 
because the national competitor, Ger- 
many, has for years been displacing 
English coal, the output of that country 
having risen 200 per cent. while Eng- 
land’s production has only advanced 68 
per cent. 

The profits have recently been reduced 
by the operation of the eight hours’ act, 
and the English operators feel that they 
cannot bear any further burdens. In 
view of the fact that the production of 
the English mine worker is less than half 
as much as is produced in our anthracite 
regions per inside man employed, and al- 
most exactly one-third of the average 
output per man inside in the bituminous 
regions of this country, it might be sug- 
gested that speeding up would be a pos- 
sible solution of the miners’ diftieulties 
and not a minimum wage. 

The later reports appear to indicate a 
feeling of anxiety on the part of the 
miners, as if they had somewhat exhaust- 
ed their spleen by the vote cast, and are 
beginning already to look with apprehen- 
sion toward the titanic struggle. More- 
over, questions of patriotism also inter- 
vene. A naval war depends on steam, and, 
furthermore, taxation could not well meet 
the demands of a war if business were 
at the same time stagnated by internal 
strife. This complication always results 
in the mine owners and mine workers 
being alike compelled by public opinion 


to suppress their variances on behalf of 
the preservation of the empire. Realiz- 
ing the gravity of the situation, the Brit- 
ish government has sought to place con- 
tracts in America, without much avail, 
owing to the difficulties in our own labor 
situation. 

The Belgian strike has not yet involved 
the whole kingdom, and all differences 
may be adjusted before April 1, when our 
own strike is anticipated. There is also 
a strong feeling of unrest in Germany, 
though it is not so manifest as in Great 
Britain and Belgium. 

Home troubles may yet end in peace. 
The miners in those states where higher 
wages are paid and the unions are strong, 
will think twice before they decide to 
Strike and thus aid the operators of 
those districts where the men will not 
strike and where lower wages prevail. It 
is not likely that the miners of West Vir- 
ginia will lay down their tools when those 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois come out on strike. Hence, the end 
of a long struggle would inevitably show 
West Virginia more strongly entrenched 
than ever in the Northern trade. That 
State could well increase her output 50 
per cent., and it is a safe prediction that 
those concerns which can forecast their 
coal demands will prefer to place their con- 
tracts in West Virginia, because there 
alone, is to be found a certainty of a 
steady fulfilment of contracts placed. 

At times it seemed to be a safe predic- 
tion that the miners in the unionized 
fields would have either to accept a re- 
duced wage at home or migrate to West 
Virginia and receive a reduced wage 
there. risen 
steadily in the union fields, the operators 


Nevertheless wages have 


have struggled along, in many cases in- 
creasing their indebtedness year by year. 
Whether the miner has gained by the in- 
creased wage is, of course, a question. 
He has undoubtedly suffered by working 
less steadily than he would, had his wage 
been less. But such a statement is hard 
to prove, and the miners so far have 
not realized it, finding that the days 
worked at mines where the unions are 
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strong are not materially less in number 
than in mines of the unorganized fields. 

The action of the miners in- raising 
wages in the northern coal fields, while 
Jeaving the state of West Virginia to its 
own devices, has brought the West Vir- 
ginia coal field rapidly to the front as a 
producer. This artificial stimulus of a 
section of the whole industry of the nation 
has caused the section so stimulated to 
overrun all markets, with the result that 
in face of glut and fierce competition the 
northern operators are kept from raising 
their rates of pay. Had the unions been 
Jess prodigal of their power, their potency 
to increase wages would have been more 


marked today. 


Old Hednesford Disaster 

The disaster in the Old Hednesford 
mine of the Cannock Chase Coes o1 
England, Dec. 14, 1910, shows how much 
carelessness even today is to be found 
around some coal workings. The Can- 
nock Chase Co. kept a house in the Bass 
seam, where the boys were in the habit of 
going to fill their lamps. Each boy filled 
The bucket, that caught the 
waste from the filling tank, caught fire 
and the blaze rapidly spread. The boys 
had been in the habit of throwing oil- 


his own. 


soaked wicks on the ground, when they 
removed them from their lamps, and con- 
sequently the condition of the floor of 
the heading was favorable to the spread 
of the conflagration. Some thirty cars 
stood on the track, and the man who at- 
tempted to extinguish the blaze could not 
move them. Consequently, when the fire 
not be 


spread beneath them it could 


stamped out. In a short while the cars 
themselves caught fire. 
The the 


shafts were opened by order of J. Collier, 


separation doors between 
the foreman of the Bass seam, in order 
that the smoke and carbon dioxide would 
not pass through the workings, but later, 
at least 45 min. after the fire started, the 
under-manager came down, and ordered 
these doors shut. At the inquest he stated 
that he did not realize that this action 
would force the products of combustion 
into the mine and on the escaping men. 
Five men were asphyxiated. The ‘jury 
returned a verdict recommending that a 
man be placed in charge of the lamp 
house, and that sand be stored for use in 
subduing such a blaze should it again oc- 
cur, 
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It does seem that the financial inter- 
ests of the coal company, even if there 
were no more potent reasons, should fa- 
vor a. more complete remedy, to wit, the 
removal of the lamp house altogether. 
But there is a valuable suggestion here, 
that where oil is apt to be spilled by leak- 
ing cars or other causes, a small body of 
sand and a shovel should be kept ready 
for smothering any incipient blaze. Fur- 
thermore, it would be well to strew sand 
over all oil droppings, later removing the 
oil-soaked sand at frequent intervals. 


Natural Schistification 

The recent explosions at Adrian and 
Briceville call forcibly to one’s attention 
the fact that the latent powers of coal- 
dust are rarely exhibited to the full in 
these catastrophes owing to conditions 
not favoring perfect combustion. When 
one regards the violence at Bruceton, 
Monongah and Harwick, one realizes that 
those explosions were of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from those which have re- 
cently occurred. 

In order to make plain the severity of 
one of these, that at the Bruceton ex- 
perimental station, it might perhaps be 
well to preface further remarks by stat- 
ing that, to all appearance, the voids 
above the concrete which lined the gal- 
leries at that mine were not large enough 
to explain such a lift in the concrete 
arching as undoubtedly took place. The 
buckling of the reinforcement has auto- 
matically registered the fact that in one 
place the arch was raised twelve inches. 
How could this be, unless the whole 
overlying earth were likewise raised, and 
this is the explanation now finding favor. 

It must be conceded that the conditions 
at the Bruceton mine were highly fa- 
vorable for a spectacular exhibit of the 
explosive power of coal dust. It is true 
the headings were short and the force of 
the explosion was thus somewhat re- 
duced, but had more dust per lineal foot 
been present the disruptive energies 
within the mine could not have been 
greater, though an increase of violence 
would have been shown, had all the 
headings been charged. 

In the main return gallery the charge, 
if spread over the floor, would have 
covered it with a layer only 0.021 in. 
thick, or if the sides had aided the floor 
to hold the same charge, they would 
have been covered with an equal coating 
of 0.008 in. of dust. The equivalent 
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floor charge in the oblique gallery where 
the dust was only distributed in half- 
pounds per running foot, would be 0.013 
in. deep while the floor and rib charge 
would be less than 0.005 in. thick. 
These are apparently extremely light 
charges. An off-hand judgment would 
not view them as constituting a large 
amount of dust. But every ounce was 
of such fineness and was placed in such 
manner as to be immediately available. 
Moreover, the fuel was in such quan- 
tity that the oxygen present was insuffi- 
cient to permit the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the coal to burn completely to 
carbon dioxide and water. Much fuel 
remained the blast 
belched from the mouth of the mine. 
Other exploded mines have had as 
much dust of like nature and fineness, as 
Bruceton; to have had more would not 
have increased the violence. Probably 
this dust was not so ingeniously dis- 
tributed. But, in any event, the dust was 
there and its failure to do more damage 
must be ascribed to some form of natu- 
ral schistification or dampening. | 
Where motors are used, the heading 
soon contains a large amount of sand 
which has been ground to fine caliber and 
deposited near the rails. 
For example, at one mine in 


unburned when 


cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, with a rolling, un- 
even floor, no less than three gondola 
cars of sand are ground to powder be- 
neath the wheels of the electric mo- 
tors every month. And it was _ notice- 
able that the deep dust in the Adrian 
mine. consisted largely of such sand dust 
and natural sand. In other mines with a 
shale roof, the constant dropping of top- 
rock serves, especially when it tends to 
slake, to schistify the floor of the mines. 
This found exemplification in a marked 
degree at Vivian, W. Va. 

Schistification may be a cure for ex- 
plosions, but with the leaky cars at pres- 
ent in general use, it would seem to be 
only an insufficient palliative. 


There seems every probability, in the 
view of the British chief inspector of 
mines, that had electric hand lamps been 
in use at the Whitehaven and Hulton 
collieries, in England, the terrible disas- 
ters which took place there in 1910, 
would not have occurred. In the case of 
both accidents, there is little doubt but 
that the igniting cause of the explosion 
was the gauze safety lamp. 
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Questions of Indiana Examin- 
ations Held at Terre Haute, 
January 12, 13, 1912 
MINE-BOssS EXAMINATION 


Ques.—Does coal dust, when suspend- 
ed in air, give to the air explosive prop- 
erites ? 

Ans.—The finely divided dust of many 
bituminous coals is highly inflammable. 
When this dust is floating in air and ex- 
posed to a flame of sufficient volume 
and intensity, there are present all the 
conditions necessary to burn the dust with 
explosive rapidity. The finer and more 
inflammable the dust, the more rapid the 
combustion and the more violent the ex- 
plosion, other conditions being the same. 
This condition is spoken of as an explo- 
sive condition of the mine air. 

Ques-—(a) When is shaft timbering 
required and when is it not required? 
(b) What are buntons and what is their 
use ? 

Ans.—(a) Shaft timbering is generally 
required at the surface in all shaft sink- 
ing while passing through the drift 
overlying the harder strata. Timbering 
is also required, as the sinking proceeds, 
wherever the strata are not self-support- 
ing under the conditions existing in the 
shaft. In other cases, only such curbing 
and buntons are required as are neces- 
sary to make the shaft safe and to sup- 
port the guides, column pipes, signal 
wires, electric cables and other shaft 
equipment. 

(b) Buntons are the heavy cross-tim- 
bers put in a shaft to support any part 
of the shaft or its equipment, or to sup- 
port a temporary scaffold or staging]. 

Ques.—There being 43,560 sq.ft. in an 
acre and 27 cu.ft. to a ton, how many 
tons of coal may be gotten from a tract 
of five acres, the coal seam being 6 ft. 
thick and allowing 20 per cent. for loss? 

Ans.—The cubic contents of this five- 
acre tract and 6-ft. seam is 5 x 43,560 
x 6 = 1,306,800 cu.ft. Then, taking the 
average weight of Indiana coal as 1 ton 
per cu.yd. (27 cu.ft.), and allowing for a 
loss of 20 per cent. or % of the contents 
of the seam, the net weight of coal taken 
out of the mine would be 


6, 
: (3S) = 38,720 tons 


Ques.—What are the conditions that 
should determine the widths of rooms and 
headings and the size of pillars, in mine 
workings ? 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


Ans.—The width of a heading is deter- 
mined (1) by the requirements and use 
of the heading, size of mine cars and 
kind of haulage employed, or quantity 
of air to be circulated in airway; (2) by 
the nature of the roof and floor, the roof 
pressure, and the length of time the en- 
try must be kept open. The width of 
rooms is determined by the depth, thick- 
ness and inclination of the seam; the 
character of the roof, floor and coal; the 
system of mining adopted and length of 
time the rooms must be kept open. The 
size of entry and room pillars, alike, 
is determined by the data last mentioned 
and the width of the openings they pro- 
tect. 

Ques.—(a) An airway 16.7 ft. wide, 
8.9 ft. high, is passing 65,000 cu.ft. of air 
per min.; what is the velocity of the air 
current ? 

(b) If powder smoke requires 2 min. 
and 17 sec. to travel 149 yd. in an airway 
10x12 ft., what quantity of air is passing 
in the airway ? 

(c) In an airway 6x7 ft. the anemome- 
ter registers 75 ft. per min.; what quan- 
tity of air is passing in the airway ? 
Show each step in the calculation of 
these three questions. : 

Ans.—(a) The sectional area of the 
airway is 16.7 x 8.9 = 148.63 sq.ft. The 
average velocity of the air current in 
this airway is then 


6 
= J — 25,000 437-3 ft. per min. 


a 148.63 
(b) The powder smoke is observed to 
travel 149 3 = 447 ft. in (2 x 60) + 


17 = 137 sec., or oe x 60 — 195.75 ft. 


per min. The average velocity of the air 
current, however, is less than the ob- 
served velocity of the smoke, and may 
be assumed, with fairly close approxi- 
mation, to be 0.8 of this velocity. Or, in 
this case, the average velocity of the air 
is 19575 % 0.8 = 156.6 ft. per min., 
the area of the airway 10 x 12 = 120 
sq.ft., and the quantity of air passing is 
then 
de Vo 1 205<..156.6 
= say 18,800 cu.ft. per min. 


(c) The sectional area of this airway 
is 6 x 7 = 42 sq.ft. Assuming that the 
reading of the instrument represents more 
or less accurately the average velocity of 
the air current,, the quantity of air pass- 
ing in this airway is 

Deen ee x 15 
= 3150 cu.ft. per min. 





FIREBOSS EXAMINATION 


Ques.—If an explosion should occur 
in a safety lamp in use, what should be 
done ? 

Ans.-—Assuming that the explosion 
within the lamp chimney or combustion 
chamber was light and did not force the 
flame through the gauze, the lamp should 
be lowered slowly and carefully with- 
drawn from the gas. This is a most crit- 
ical moment and requires the utmost self- 
possession on the part of the one holding 
the lamp. 

Explosion of gas in a safety lamp usu- 
ally occurs as a series of small explo- 
sions following each other in quick suc- 


cession. Often little balloons of flame 
appear and explode with a _ light 
pop. The phenomenon indicates a dan- 


erous approach to a highly explosive at- 
mosphere. It may be that a more violent 
explosion in the lamp is only prevented 
by the extinctive gases (burnt air) con- 
fined in the top of the lamp and more or 
less permeating the air in the combustion 
chamber. In withdrawing a lamp from a 
body of sharp gas, the fresh air entering 
the lamp will often produce a highly ex- 
plosive mixture within and greatly in- 
crease the danger. Under these conditions 
extreme caution is required to avoid 
trouble. 

Ques.—What are the causes of sud- 
den outbursts of gas in coal mines; and 
what, in your opinion, should be done to 
prevent accidents resulting from the 
same ? 

Ans.—Sudden outbursts of gas are the 
result of the gradual weakening of the 
strata in which the gases are confined un- 
der pressure, owing to the extraction of 
the coal. The roof action in mines, fol- 
lowing the extraction of large areas of 
coal, often results in the formation of 
vacuous spaces or voids in the strata, 
and these become filled with gas under 
great pressure. The gas works forward 
toward the openings as the strata are dis- 
turbed, often producing ominous noises, 
“bumps” and “‘poundings.” In many cases 
these noises are followed, after a time, 
by the bursting out of immense volumes 
of gas into the mine workings; and fre- 
quently the openings are choked with 
hundreds of tons of coal and slate thrown 
down by the force of the escaping gas. 

In mines where such occurrences are 
common, every effort should be made to 
drain the gas from the strata in advance 
of the workings, by boreholes sunk from 
the surface or driven in advance of head- 
ings; or by driving narrow headings a 
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distance into the virgin coal and allowing 
time for the gas to drain off sufficiently 
to relieve the pressure. All openings 
should be driven up narrow with wide 
pillars between them, the principal work 
depending on drawing back the pillars. 
The face and ribs of all new work should 
be well protected by timbering. 

Ques.—Are you in favor of mixed 
lights in mines where explosive gas is 
generated? Give reasons in full. 

Ans.—Mixed lights should never be 
used. If safeties are required to be used 
at all in a mine or any portion of a mine, 
no open lights should be allowed at the 
same time, in such mine or section. The 
practice of permitting the use of torchs 
or open lights on entries or gangways, 
while safety lamps only are to be used at 
the face, is dangerous; because, at any 
moment, an accumulation of gas in the 
waste, or in an idle room, or void place 
where it has escaped notice may be 
forced out onto the entry by a fall of 
roof, or a heavy shot, or by some de- 
rangement of the circulation and be 
ignited by the open lamps. 

Ques.—Should a fireboss be under the 
supervision of the mine boss or super- 
intendent, or should he have complete 
control over that part of the work that 
pertains to firebossing ? 

Ans.—The Indiana mine law, Section 
22, makes it “unlawful for any person to 
serve in the capacity of mine boss, fire- 
boss or hoisting engineer, at any mine, 
without having a certificate of 
service or competency.” It is the evident 
meaning and intention of the law to place 
the work of firebossing, in the mine, in 
charge of a man whose competency to 
perform that service has been ascertained 
by a satisfactory examination and is cer- 
tified by a duly authorized certificate. It 
would not be logical or in keeping with 
the spirit of the law to limit the authori- 
ty of the fireboss in respect to the par- 
ticular work placed in his charge. In the 
eyes of the law he is the competent per- 
son to look after and control whatever 
pertains to firebossing. 

Ques.—Do you approve of the practice 
of brushing gas from a place with a coat 
or canvas? State why. 

Ans.—The custom of brushing gas 
is unsafe as a practice, because it can 
never be known with certainty how much 


gas may be distributed and thrown 
into’ the air. The person brushing 
out the gas may become enveloped 


in a dangerous atmosphere, from which 
he would find it difficult to escape. We 
may, of course, assume that he has taken 
the precaution to place his safety lamp 
where he believes it will cause no trouble, 
or to extinguish the open light if he has 
one. Any accumulation of gas in a mine 
should be handled with caution, and its 
removal effected by means of temporary 
brattices, so arranged as to cause the air 
current to sweep away the gas. 
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MINE-HAULAGE SYSTEMS COMPARED 


Ques.—Give a brief description of the’ 


different systems of haulage used in 
coal mines; and state the particular ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of each system. 

Ans.—Mine haulage may be divided 
into two general classes; namely, animal 
or mule haulage and mechanical haulage, 
which is again divided into rope and motor 
haulage. There are three kinds of rope 
haulage; namely, inclined-plane haulage 
(which includes both gravity-plane and 
engine-plane haulage), tail-rope haulage 
and endless-rope haulage. Motor haul- 
age includes steam, compressed-air and 
electric motor haulage. 

Mule haulage is simple and needs no 
description. It is best adapted to small 
mines, not sufficiently developed to install 
a mechanical system of haulage; and to 
gathering hauls in larger mines, where 
the coal is gathered from the different 
working places and brought by mules to 
a central station, where trips are made 
up to be hauled by mechanical means 
to the shaft or slope bottom. 

In gravity-plane haulage, the loaded 
cars descending the incline by gravity 
pull the empty cars up the plane by 
means of a rope that passes over a head- 
sheave at the top of the plane. The two 
ends of the rope are attached to the 
two trips, respectively. Gravity haulage 
has the advantage that no motive power 
is required to move the cars. 

In engine-plane haulage, a winding en- 
gine, located at the top or at the bottom 
of the plane, hauls the loads up the in- 
cline and lowers the empties, by means 
of a rope attached, in turn, to each trip. 
Engine-plane haulage is adapted to the 
haulage of loaded cars up grades that 
are too steep for mule or motor haul- 
age. 

In tail-rope haulage, the loaded cars 
are hauled in trips, from an inside part- 
ing to the shaft or slope bottom, by means 
of a rope that extends from the winding 
drum of an engine on the surface, into 
the mine, and is attached to the front end 
of the trip. This is the main rope. The 
tail rope is twice the length of the main 
rope, and extends from the winding drum 
of the same haulage engine to the inby 
end of the parting, where it passes over 
a tail-sheave and is attached to the rear 
end of the trip. The tail rope hauls the 
empty cars into the mine, the cars pulling 
in the main rope after them. This system 
is adapted to haulage from several dis- 
tricts and short variable grades that make 
an endless-rope system impracticable. 

The endless-rope system consists of 
one endless rope running from the 
double drum or sheaves of the winding 
engine to the large sheave at the inby 
end of the parting in the mine and back 
again to the engine. The rope both here 
and in the tail-rope system is supported 
on rollers and small sheaves the entire 
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length of the entry. In this system the 
cars are attached to the rope at regular 
intervals by means of a grip or a special 
automatic clip, the loads being hauled out 
on one side of the rope and the empties 
pulled in on the other side continuously. 
The endless-rope system is well adapted 
to a long haul on easy grades, a large 
output and steady producton of coal with 
little delay. 

Motor haulage requires little explana- 
tion. Motor cars specially designed for 
mine work are used instead of mules. 
Their use is limited to light grades, this 
limit of gradient being determined prac- 
tically by the slipping of the motor wheels 
on the iron rails. In motor-haulage prac- 
tice, grades exceeding 2.5 per cent. are 
avoided wherever possible, except for 
short distances only. It is possible for a 
motor alone to climb a grade of 8 or even 
10 per cent. by sanding the rails; but 
whenever the grade exceeds, say, 2 or 2.5 
per cent., there is too large a proportion 
of the power of the motor absorbed in its 
own propulsion, and too little power is 
effective for hauling the trip. 

On level roads a mine motor will gen- 
erally give a draw-bar pull equal to about 
% of its own weight. Under general 
conditions in mines, the weight of the 
loaded trip a motor will pull on a level 
road is 40 or 50 times the draw-bar pull; 
or, say 8 or 10 times the weight of the 
motor car. Grades and curves in the 
track very much reduce the weight of 
loaded trip a given motor will haul. The 
draw-bar pull is reduced 1% for each 
per cent. of grade, and the live load or 
weight of loaded trip hauled decreases 
much more rapidly, being about 50% 
only, on a 2 per cent. grade. 

The speed of hauling in mine-motor 
practice is commonly estimated, in miles 
per hour, as about % of the diameter 
of the drive-wheels, in inches, for the 
full hauling capacity of the motor. For 
example, a six-ton motor car, with 30- 
in. drive wheels, may be estimated as 
capable of hauling, say, 24 loaded mine’ 
cars weighing two tons each, at a speed 
of about 6 miles per hour, under ordi- 
nary conditions in mines, on a level road. 

Steam locomotives are but little used 
in mines, because of the gases given off 
by the furnace in generating the steam. 
Compressed-air motors have the advan- 
tage of greatly assisting the ventilation 
of the entries by the exhaust air of the 
engines. This system of haulage re- 
quires the installation of a pipe line for 
conducting the compressed air into the 
mine, and charging stations and reheaters 
for heating the air, on long haulages. 
The pipes are easily broken by roof falls, 
and the system is not as flexible as elec- 
tric haulage. 

Electric haulage, while introducing the 
dangers of electricity in the mine, has the 
advantage of giving a flexible system of 
haulage capable of reaching all parts of 
the workings. 
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[This department of CoAL AGE next 
week will be devoted entirely to a state- 
ment of the views of readers on the sub- 
ject of sealing off mine fires. A number 
of letters dealing with the problem, and 
inspired by our foreword last week, have 
already been received. We earnestly re- 
quest every reader who has not yet ex- 
pressed an opinion to send us a brief 
statement of his ideas in the _ matter. 
—Ep.] 


Gas Locomotives for Mines 


The following are some of the results. 


obtained with the “Otto” Internal Com- 
bustion mine locomotive, which was re- 
ferred to in issue No. 7, page 217, of 


CoAL AGE, as working at the Barton mines’ 


in Nottingham, England. 

The length of line inside the mine is 
about 700 yd. and on the surface about 
1% miles. With the previous horse trac- 
tion one round trip on the surface line 
occupied over two hours, including shunt- 


ing at the wharf, hauling a train of 10 


loaded wagons of about 20 tons total 
gross load. The locomotive makes one 
trip with the same number of wagons in 
¥% of an hour regularly, and in some 
cases in 35 min. The line is for the 
greater part level but partly in favor of 
the loads. The heaviest grades are 0.77% 
against loads and 4% against empties. 
The petrol consumption during 27 
workings days was 38 gal. which equals 
1.4 gal. per day from 7 a.m., to 5 p.m. 
During this time 1274 net tons of stone 
were hauled. This shows that with one 
gallon of petrol, 3314 net tons were 
covered; at a tare of 10cwt. per wagon this 
represents a total gross load of 47.6 tons, 
this being over a line of 1% miles, so 
that 71.4 ton-miles were covered with one 
gallon of petrol. The locomotive is fit- 
ted with two speed-gears in either direc- 
tion, i.e., for 334 and 7% miles per hour. 
This locomotive has replaced six horses 
which cost $14.40 per week in fodder 
alone, while also requiring four boys. 


The locomotive only requires one driver © 


and one boy for shutting the gates, when 
crossing the roads. The petrol consump- 
tion per week of about 8% gal. at 16c. 
exclusive of rebate, amounts to about 
$1.34 per week. - 

Thus the great economy of petrol loco- 
motives over horse-haulage is shown by 
‘these figures. The driving is extremely 
simple, one of the miners being appointed 
to do this. The starting of the locomo- 
tive is a matter of minutes, so that dur- 
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intervals the engine can be 
stopped to save petrol. 
ENGLISH ENGINEER. 
Liverpool, ‘England. 
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Preservation of Draw-Slate 


It has occurred to me that as the draw- 
slate is often loosened by the gases re- 
sulting from coal shots, it might be well 
to drill a few small holes along the face 
as near the coal as possible, so that the 
gas might have an opportunity to escape 
before the center of the open space be- 
tween the first post and the coal face is 
reached. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR PREVENTING ROOF 
FAILS 


At that point the gases would have con- 
siderable bending moment, whereas, if 
drawn off at. the holes suggested, they 
would have no opportunity to spring the 
roof. I understand that in some places 
this scheme is adopted to prevent the fire- 
damp in the slate from breaking it down. 

Chicago, III. D. Orson. 


Powder in Mines 


The accompanying sketch illustrates 
the working faces of a pair of entries 
where two miners are at work. A and B 
are two crosscuts. 8B is open for venti- 
lation, while A is closed with a brattice; 
two tool boxes are located on both sides 
of the brattice. Does the law allow each 
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LOCATION OF TooL BoxEs 


miner to have a keg of powder in the 
mine? Article XII, rule 26, of the mining 
laws, relating to the quantity of powder 
that each miner is allowed to have, says: 
“Gunpowder or .any other explosive 
shall not be stored in a mine, and a work- 
man shall not have at any one time in 
any one place more than one keg or box 
containing 25 lb., unless more is neces- 
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sary for a person 
day’s work.” 

According to the law each miner is al- 
lowed to store 25 Ib. of explosive, and 
if two miners are permitted to arrange 
their storing boxes as shown on the 
sketch, then there would be two kegs or 
boxes of explosives in one place, while, 
according to law, there should be only 
one box or keg in any one place. Each 
miner should be allowed to store only a 
half of 4 keg, or 12% Ib. each. 

Now, supposing that a new room is to 
be started along the gangway, as at Y, 
shown by the dotted lines, there is a 
possibility of adding another tool box to 
the crosscut A, which already contains 
two; the new focation is to be at X. Since 
each miner is permitted to store 25 Ib. of 
powder, the maximum quantity of 75 lb. 
of explosive may be stored in one cross- 
cut. In the same way the number of tool 
boxes can be increased until there are 
many more in the croscut. Does the law 
intend to allow each miner to have 25 
Ib. of explosive stored irrespective of 
the proximity of other miners’ store 
boxes, or is one crosscut to be occupied 
by only one miner? At any rate the law 
is ambiguous, for, judged by common- 
sense rules, there should be only one tool 
box in any one crosscut. 

Pittston, Penn. 


to accomplish one 


To Avoid Gas Explosions in 
Mines 

I have had 38 years’ practical experi- 
ence in coal mining, doing every kind of 
work in and about the mines, and I have 
been watching closely for some time past 
the mater of gas explosions. It seems 
to me that with proper care and due re- 
gard to the removal of gas, such ex- 
plosions can be _ prevented. I have 
never yet seen the mine that was 
properly equipped for taking care of the 
gas the mine produces. If explosions are 
to be prevented, the mine must be pre- 
pared to take care of the gas that is gen- 
erated just as it is prepared to take care 
of the coal mined. I will say in regard 
to the system of ventilation, whether the 
air is split or not, this alone will not 
overcome the gas and prevent dangerous 
accumulations at the working face. 

New Philadelphia; Ohio. IPM tia O 

[Our correspondent might have sug- 
gested just what measures and precau- 
tions he considers are essential in the 
operation of a coal mine, in order that ex- 
plosions of gas may be avoided.— 
Epiror. | 





Co-operation in Coal Mining 
Communities 
BY CHARLES L. FAy* 


In the average large coal-mining com- 
munity, there are three factors which 
operate as determining forces in its 
economic problems. 

First. That part of society composed 
of citizens related to business and pro- 


fessional enterprises outside the coal 
company interests. 

Second. The miners. 

Third. The coal company (which is 


personified in the men holding positions 
from superintendent to president.) 

The selfish attitude of each factor and 
the consequent lack of vital codperation 
prevents the development of a Saciety 
unit and results in antagonisms. These 


ill-advised and _ self-constituted groups 
make pretensions occasionally, of recog- 
nizing a common community interest, 
but continue, however, to be unduly 


critical and make of every circumstance 
a bone of contention about which to 
quarrel. In all this, a pettiness is often- 
times manifested that is ridiculous, par- 
ticularly when the largeness of each of 
the three factors is considered. 


THE OFFICIOUS PUBLIC 


To illustrate my point: the business 
community decides to promote a welfare 
movement. It is pointed out that the 
movement will not only benefit the busi- 
ness community, but the employees of 
the coal company as well. To qualify 
the position, it is stated that the move- 
ment will benefit the employees by pro- 
viding a medium and means of self-help 
that will aid in personal advancement 
and contribute to their social well-being; 
also that as the employees are “lifted” 
in moral standard and vocational ef- 
ficiency, the company will secure more 
competent and thrifty workmen, which 
is of business value to the company. 

Consequently factor No. 1 argues with 
enthusiasm that factor No. 2 should con- 
tribute each year the equivalent of at 
least a day’s wages as a nominal share 
of the necessary support, and that fac- 
tor No. 3, being the great industrial and 
financial enterprise of the community 
and the largest single reaper of benefits, 
should be the largest single benefactor; 
but as the movement was originated by 
factor No. 1 and as factor No. 1 is well 








*Mining secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Y. M. C. A., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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fitted to direct its activities, etc., why, of 
course, while each factor must be rep- 
resented in the management, factor No. | 
will (with due show of patronage) con- 
trol the work in hand. The basis of the 
virtuous proposition presented by fac- 
tor No. 1, is selfishness, which expresses 
itself through a generous impulse made 
negative by a spirit of patronage and 
condescension. 


THE CAPTAIN Of INDUSTRY 


Reverse the order, Factor No. 3 con- 
ceives, from some source of inspiration, 
an idea that if put in force in the com- 
munity should operate upon the em- 
ployees in a manner to benefit the com- 
pany by tending to regulate the habits of 
the workmen, and present an opportun- 
ity for self help that naturally would 
lead to more efficient service. Factor No. 
3, cognizant of the prejudices of factors 
Nos. 1 and 2 attempts to so initiate the 
movement as to throw responsibility up- 
on factor No. 2, but retain the dominat- 
ing power in the hands of factor No. 
3. If factor No. 1 is brought into the 
matter at all, it is in a nominal way for 
which factor No. 1 must pay the price, 
both in substantial support and good 
will, selfishness being the motive, ve- 
neered by virtuous utterance, with the 
inevitable result that the social unbal- 
ance is further developed. 


THE SUSPICIOUS WORKING MAN 


Factor No. 2 in the community life is 
between the “Devil and the deep sea”— 
needing the constructive and unselfish 
cooperation of both factors 1 and 3 and 
yet segregated by both—finally becomes 
stubborn, suspicious and somewhat hope- 
less. Factor No. 2 accepts selfishness as 
the basis of its own struggle for self- 
preservation and considers codperation 
outside its own class as mockery and a 
sop. 

Now, at the dividing lines between the 
three social factors, and on each side of 
the lines, are those who possess the neigh- 
borly instinct, have some consciousness 
of brotherhood, a more or less unselfish 
conception of their own needs and the 
needs of others. They are glad to help 
and be helped. It is this advanced group 
that makes possible some semblance, at 
least, of a society balance and prevents 
absolute anarchy. 


THE TRIANGLE OF ForRCES 


The personality of a mining commun- 
ity, such as indicated, must necessarily 
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be negative. What possibilities for gen- 


uine, unselfish codperation in such 
communities! How ludicrous and waste- 
ful the selfish pull-hauling methods 
that exist. Yet of the existence of such 
a discordance, the community may 
be sublimely unconscious. The loss 
through lack of sane codperation is man- 
ifested not only in the matter of the so-~ 
cial unbalance of the mining commun- 
ities, but between employer and em- 
ployees in the much advertised ‘“‘fight” be- 
tween capital and labor. 

For labor to organize to better the 
lives and living conditions of working 
men and to aid each other in becoming 
more efficient workmen and more cap- 
able and intelligent citizens is commend- 
able. Such organization is productive of 
good and is respected; but to organize 
primarily to “fight” presumes the ob- 
jective to be war not peace—destruction 
not construction—segregation not codp-~ 
eration. Such organization produces a 
Napoleonic army in which the leaders 
are, too often, autocratic officers dom- 
inated by biased conviction or over- 
whelming ambition for leadership and 
preferment. They sacrifice the rank and 
file of the workmen to an organization 
servitude in order to hold intact their 
autocratic society of professional office 
holders. The leader with larger vision 
and nobler purpose is whipped into line 
or thrown in the “gob.” 


FINDING ONLY WHAT Is SOUGHT 


On, the other hand, for capital to or- 
ganize—well, that is illegal! Neverthe- 
less, for capital to attempt to correlate 
its forces so as to conserve the best in- 
terests of the community the employees 
and capital, is both desirable and laud- 
able, but when capital employs its su- 
perior sagacity in a careful effort to en- 
trench itself for a constant and increas- 
ing warfare of absorption and control, 
setting up the principle of “subdue” or 
“fight,” it then is presuming strife and 
antagonism and not codperation. 

There are radicals on both sides who 
cannot comprehend, will not compre- 
hend or for personal venom or ad- 
vantages do not care to comprehend the 
loss sustained by society and industry as 
a direct result of ignoring fair and 
reasonable codperation. Just as _ the 
citizens not related to the companies and 
outside the ranks of the employees are a 
factor in the local community, so is the 
general public a factor when in a larger 
sense capital and labor are under con- 


. 
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sideration; and while the general public 
or “third party” suffers: from the re- 
sults of lack of codperation between cap- 
ital and labor the “public” is too often, 
“counted out” as far as rights are con- 
cerned. 


THE PuBLic’s EVER-READY REPROACHES 


Then again, in times of open strife the 
public, too often, becomes obsessed by 
a sentimental bias to one side or the 
other and feeds the fires of preju- 
dice, further hindering the spirit of 
coéperation even though by this means 
the contending forces may be brought, 
for the time being, to rest on their 
arms, 

Now, there are many on both sides of 
the ever present capital and labor prob- 
lem who are doing all in their power to 
better conditions, to develop the spirit 
of codperation and to recognize in due 
measure the rights of persons and the 
rights of property. The efforts of such 


leaders are the sunlight flashes of the 
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dawn of a better day. The sun of codp- 
eration is appearing. Selfishness will be 
displaced by the spirit of unselfishness. 
There will be “a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 

The battle, however, continues. The 
basis still is selfishness and the pre. 
sumption is war. Only as the possibil- 
ities in codperation penetrate the con- 
sciousness of the rank and file, will 
destructive leadership be supplanted, and 
the day of a better peace actually dawn. 


What an age of privilege in which to 


_ 


ret) 


live! 


Every thinking man of courage, com- 
mon sense and character may have a 
part in developing that consciousness in 
the minds of the “rank and file” that 
will make for better conditions and 
better society. But the road leads not 
along the way tabbed “political so- 
cialism.” 
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First Aid at Frick Plants 
By M. J. SHIELDS* 


As the field representative of the first-aid 
department of the American Red Cross, 
I undertook the organization and training 
of first aid corps for the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., on Sept. 25, 1911, on which date a 
meeting was held .with all the superin- 
tendents present and General Manager 
Clingerman presiding, at which confer- 
ence the different coke plants and mines 
were grouped in five divisions, namely; 
Baggaley, Mount Pleasant, Connellsville, 
Uniontown and Brownsville. The super- 
intendents were instructed to select one 
man out of about every fifty employees 
to take the training. The selection was 
made from mine foremen, fire- rib- and 
coke-bosses, electricians, motormen, hoist- 
ing engineers, miners and some outside 
employees. The company had a number 
of trained helmet and rescue men, and 
also quite a number of employees who 


had received first aid training, and they 
were afterwards added. So the number 
of men who actually attended the meet- 
ings comprised one in every thirty em- 
ployees, ora total of nearly eight hundred 
men. A course of seven lectures was 
given weekly, with an intermission of two 
weeks, thus extending over a period of 
two months. The meetings were held in 
halls, centrally located, and all during 
the day time and on idle days, except in 
the Baggaley division. All the men in- 


‘structed were supplied with the American 


Red Cross abridged first-aid textbook, the 
foreigners receiving Polish, Slavish and 
Italian editions, and the course of instruc- 
tion pursued is the one found on page 
164 in that book, namely: (1) Structure 
and mechanism of the body and the ma- 





*First Lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army, Scranton, Penn. 
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terials for first aid; (2) general direc- 
tions for rendering first aid, study of 
fractures, dislocations, strains, bruises 
and shocks; (3) wounds, burns, scalds, 
and electric burns; (4) unconscious ton- 
ditions, the handling and carrying of the 
injured; (5) special and mine injuries; 
(6) sanitary matters and the prevention 
of diseases; (7) a general review in the 
form of first aid contests. These lectures 
lasted about half an hour and then the 
men were given triangles, roller band- 
ages, splints, and other first aid mate- 
rials, and a practice drill took place 
which lasted from an hour to an hour and 
a half. This drill-was superintended by 
the Company physicians and myself, and 
the finished work examined and criticised, 
and the meetings closed by free discus- 
sion of the subjects gone over in the lec- 
ture. The lecture, drill and discussion 
together made the total time devoted to 
each meeting two hours. The course 
ended on Nov. 25, by a series of contests 
in each division and the following are the 
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names of the winners in the team obtain- 
ing first place, and the percentages scored 


_ by all the teams. 


Brownsville Division.—Edenborn mine 
100%—James Curry (captain), Cyrus 
Flesher, John Mullen (subject), Thomas 
Daugherty, Austin Kane, Thomas Laugh- 
ran. Leckrone mine 99.%. Lambert mine 
99.5%. 

Uniontown Division. — Continental 
No. 2 mine 100%—John Tupper (cap- 
tain), George Haines (subject), Wm. 
Cosgrove, Gideon Pike, Huston Doyle, 
John Bloom. Phillips mine 99.2%. York- 
run mine 97.5%. 

Mt. Pleasant Division. — Marguerite 
mine 100%.—A. S. Snyder (captain), 
Michael Kavanshansky (subject), Thos. 
McDermott, A. M. Weaver, Steve Susa, 
Harry Hudson. Standard mine 98.3%. 
United mine 98%. 

Connellsville Division.—Davidson mine 
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99.1%—Max Reidman (captain), Frank 
Bell, John J. Malloy, Joseph Morgan, 
James Yocum, George Rushnock (sub- 
ject). Leisenring No. 3 mine 98.3%. 
Everson car shops 97.5%. 

Baggaley Division—Baggaley mine 
94%. John McKenna (captain), Frank 
Bolton, George Hoke, R. H. Barry, Harry 
Blystone (subject), Christ Hoke. Whit- 
ney mine 93%. Dorothy mine 91%. 

The first aid department of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society gave bronze 
medals as first prizes and certificates of 
merit for the second and third prizes. As 
contests are the next best proof to real 
accidents of first aid efficiency, these 
competitions showed some remarkable 
results. They proved that the men had 
taken a deep interest in the work and 
demonstrated a capacity to deal with any 
and all kinds of accidents in an intelli- 
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SAFETY THE FirsT CONSIDERATION 

Each team consisted of six men, cap- 
tain, subject and four assistants, and the 
squads were started out with a credit of 
one hundred per cent. and discounted 
from the above table. There were fifty- 
four teams entered and the halls where 
the contests were held were crowded 
with spectators. In this work I received 
the hearty co-operation of Mr. Clinger- 
man, the general manager, and the other 
officials, specially C. L. Albright, secre- 
tary of the Beneficial Association. The 
organization and training of this splendid 
body of first aid men rounds out the 
motto and policy that President Thomas 
J. Lynch has adopted and carried out: 
“Safety the first consideration,” a motto 
which he has striven to embody, not 
alone in first aid, but also in manifold 
schemes for accident prevention. 
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ing him to the hospital room at once if 
his condition permits. Never carry a 
seriously injured patient to the engine 
room, as the jar of the engines is often 
the cause of intense agony to his shat- 
tered nerves and bones. The noise of the 
moving machinery also causes acute men- 
tal distress to a suffering man. Handle 
the patient calmly, gently, and without 
the appearance of nervous haste. If the 
head is injured it should be elevated 
above the body, otherwise keep the whole 
body on a level unless the patient is 
faint, in which case raise the feet or 
lower the head. Injured legs or arms 
may be benefited by being raised slight- | 
ly from the level of the body. A gentle 

pulling of the leg of the patient not only 
aids, but gives him a marked sense of 
relief. The leg muscles tend to contract 
and draw a broken limb further out of 
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gent way and I might add that contests 
are not only educational, but school the 
first aid man to be cool and calm in a 
real accident and remember what he 
knows. These contests were judged by 
two physicians and one practical mining 
man. 

A table of specific discounts was pre- 
pared by the judges and read out prior to 
the beginning of the contest. It was 
as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR FIRST AID CONTESTS 


Horlloose orseranny, Kota se ores 5 
Hor a2 loosenbandagme tram acetates 5 
HOD a> LOOSeu SpLIn te ecrosie. certs cies one 5 
For faulty artificial respiration...... 5 
Kor not stopping plcedineg =. eas 10 
Hor not taking care ‘of shock #)... )s 2010 
For not doing the most important 
thine first? 6.3 ero ee eee 5 
Kor slowness in work. jou: cen ewes 5 
For captain’s failure to command men 
DIOperly wo ike ee ee ee Te 5 
For awkward handling of patient or 
Streteherys fle males | alee eer kee 
For failure to be aseptic. 2 asshies ee 5 
For failure to entirely cover the 
wound) S25 tas. shee eee here teaane 5 
Bor: lack vofsneatnesss su a: ease eeierete 5 


First Aid Hints 


All large mines should be equipped 
with four rescue corps, two inside and 
two outside. Each crew should consist 
of no less than six men, trained, not only 
in the use of apparatus, but also to im- 
plicit obedience to the commands of their 
leader. Such crews should receive in- 
structions and training once a week. 


When working in unbreathable gas see 
that all members of a rescue party keep 
close together and that every precaution 
is taken for their safety. Establish a re- 


lief station and a relief crew at the end 


of the breathable air. Patrol all doors 
and brattices leading to this station as a 
protection to the waiting relief crew. 
When working in thick smoke see that 
each rescue party retains the end of a 
rope that is stretched to fresh air, 


When an accident has occurred re- 
move the patient to a quiet place, tak- 


line. This is corrected by gentle traction. 

The most comfortable position is usual- 
iy on the back with the limbs stretched 
out. Loosen all tight bands, cut all clothing 
covering the wound, but remove only just 
enough to allow of a thorough inspec- 
tion and dressing of the wound. Dress 
the wound as quickly as possible to pre- 
vent infection. Do not permit your hands 
to come in contact with the wound unless 
they are aseptic. All severe bleeding 
should be stopped before the final dress- 
ing takes place. If the patient is uncon- 
scious, watch him with the utmost atten- 
tion; if he shows signs of vomiting, place 
him upon his side, with the head lowered, 
so that the vomit may not pass into the 
lungs. In case of burns the wetting of 
the clothing with a solution of luke-warm 
water and baking soda will tend to relieve 
the pain. After the wound is dressed, 
let the patient rest quietly a short time 
before he is removed. 


ow =- 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


COAL AND THE MONEY TRUST 


An interesting feature in connection 
with the demand for a money trust in- 
quiry is found in the fact that Mr. Lind- 
bergh, of Minnesota, who is demanding 
the investigation, is apparently disposed 
to charge that what he terms the “money 
trust” is operating in connection with the 
coal industry. Mr. Lindbergh has sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules, which 
is considering this matter, together with 
other data, the following statement: 

“These subsidiary railway corporations, 
outside of the value of the express com- 
panies as stock-holding concerns, are 
small affairs. Their total capitalization is 
not over $259,000,000, with a market 
value of under $350,000,000. The anthra- 
cite-coal monopoly created by Morgan 
and Baker through the railroads is of 
more consequence. 

“About $160,000,000 worth of anthra- 
cite coal is produced annually in the 
United States. All this comes from a 
small area of Pennsylvania. The rail- 
roads have been for 40 years buying con- 
trol of these anthracite-coal lands. The 
first important work of Morgan as a maker 
of monopoly was the eliminating of com- 
petition by buying control of a competing 
railroad line for the New York Central. 
The second was an attempt to create an 
anthracite-coal monopoly through rail- 
road combination. He worked at this for 
20 years, and George F. Baker nearly 1s 
long, and 10 years ago the monopoly was 
formed. The roads that hold it are now 
all in the control of the seven men. These 
roads now own lands containing about 95 
per cent. of the anthracite coal in the 
United States. They produce only 82 per 
cent. It is their policy to let the inde- 
pendent operators work out their deposits. 
This will give them in the future a still 
greater control of this mineral. 

“It has been difficult to create any 
monopoly of the bituminous coal of the 
country; it covers so great an area. But 
this, like anthracite, is naturally con- 
trolled by the railroads which take it to 
the consumer; and there are many effec- 
tive local monopolies. Morgan has been 
active in creating these in connection with 
Eastern roads. West of the Mississippi a 
great share of the usable coal is con- 
trolled either by the Union Pacific, the 
Gould system, or the Hill Lines.” 

This is one of the grounds upon which 
Mr. Lindbergh domands that investigation 
shall be undertaken by the committee; it 


being a fundamental feature of his ideas 
that there exists an improper relation of 
some kind between the banks, which, he 
alleges, control the money of the country, 
and the persons who are engaged in the 
production of various staple articles of 
which coal is one. It has not yet been 
decided whether to undertake the investi- 
gation or not, but the chances still favor 
the probability that the investigation will 
be begun on this or some other basis. 


IN PITTSBURG-LAKE FREIGHT- 
RATE CASE 


PROGRESS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has resumed work on the so called 
Boileau case which involves the question 
of the relative rates between the Pitts- 
burg district and the lake ports on the 
one hand and the West Virginia mines 
and the lake ports on the other. The 
discussion has now largely degenerated 
into a battle between accountants who 
are endeavoring to show what proportion 
of the revenues of the various roads are 
actually derived from coal and what pro- 
portion of the outlay is caused by the 
transportation of coal, this for the pur- 
sose of determining a “‘reasonable rate.” 


THE Works, CoAL-MINEs BILL 


A bill to provide for the inspection and 
regulation of coal mines has been intro- 
duced by Senator Works, of California. 
This authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the 
control of coal mines operating in the ter- 
ritories or producing coal in any state for 
transportation to any other state, thus 
taking up the old idea that the Federal 
government may supervise the conditions 
under which commodities entering into 
interstate trade are produced. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for co- 
operation with state mining bureaus or 
commissions, and Section 4 authorizes the 
Secretary to go into any mine that he may 
wish for the purpose of ascertaining what 
changes of management are needed. The 
section continues as follows: 

“That when the said Secretary shall 
make any order respecting the manage- 
ment or operation of any mine or the use 
or disuse of any device, apparatus, or 
appliance in the operation thereof, the 
owner or lessee of such mine shall com- 
ply with such order within a time to be 
fixed by said Secretary. If such owner or 
lessee of any such mine, or any officer or 
agent of such owner or lessee, shall fail 
or refuse to comply with any such order 


he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than five thousand dollars, to 
which may be added imprisonment for 
not exceeding six months, and each day 
that he shall so fail or refuse shall be a 
separate offense, and the said Secretary 
may, in his discretion, require that such 
mine be closed and not operated until 
such order is complied with, and may ‘en- 
force such requirement by proper legal 
proceeding if not complied with.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—Fire, Jan. 7, at the Car- 
bon Hill mines of the Galloway Coal 
& Coke Co., in Walker County, destroyed 
the engine house and damaged a large 
amount of machinery. It was with diffi- 
culty prevented from spreading to other 
buildings on the property. The loss is 
estimated. at $50,000. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
has started work on the construction of 
150 miner’s houses at its No. 12 mines, 
Ensley, Ala. A new town is also being 
built at Edgewater near the No. 13 
mines. 


Colorado 


Fort Lupton—Following the arrest of 
five union miners at the Alpha coal 
mines, Jan. 7, charged with riot and un- 
lawful assemblage, all troubles ceased 
at the mine, and a small force of non- 
union miners began work the next day. 


Trinidad—The Wootton Land & Fuel 
Co., controlled by J. P. Morgan, B. F. 
Cheney and a syndicate of Boston cap- 
italists, is now operating two mines on 
the historic Wootton estate. The new 
tipple has just been completed and more 
than $100,000 has recently been spent 
in development work. Colonel J. A. 
Owenby, formerly of Boulder, is in 
charge ‘of the properties. 








Illinois 


Harrisburg—The O’Gara Coal Co., 
which at present has a group of 17 coal 
mines in this vicinity, is preparing to 
sink two new shafts east of Harris- 
burg, where the company has held op- 
tions for some time on the coal under 
3000 acres of land. The coal is prac- 
tically the same as found in other sec- 
tions of this and surrounding counties. 

Springfield—The Tuxhorn Coal Co. 
has resumed work at its mine which 
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has been closed down since Oct. 1, 
owing to a lack of orders. The mine 
has opened with the full force of 175 
men and the prospects are®good for a 
large business. 

Canton—Owing to the falling of doors 
that govern the passage of air from the 
fan at the mine of the National Coal 
Co., near Middle Grove, between 15 and 
20 miners were affected by lack of air, 
one morning recently, and operations 
were suspended for the remainder of the 
day. A similar accident took place at 
the ‘No. 2 Blackhawk mine, Farmington, 
where 40 men were taken out from the 
workings before being seriously affected. 

Streator—The local mine of the Har- 
rison Coal Co. was closed down recent- 
ly for a time on account of water which 
had seeped in from the abandoned work- 
ings at No. 4 shaft about a mile distant. 

Chicago—At a meeting of representa- 
tives of the coal operators of Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wyoming, Montana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
an organization known as the American 
Federation of Coal Operators was effect- 
ed, Jan. 16, for the purpose of bringing 
about a peaceful solution of labor dis- 
putes. H. N. Taylor was chosen president, 
C. S. Keith vice-president, and Charles L. 
Scroggs secretary and treasurer. 

During the recent cold weather the 
coal supply in Chicago bécame seriously 
depleted, on account of the difficulty in 
moving freight and operating the mines. 
Severe coal famines were als6 reported 
from many points in central Illinois. 

Belleville—The Illinois mine-rescue 
car, after being stationed at Collins- 
ville for several weeks, came here, Jan. 
14, for a five or six weeks’ stay. 





Indiana 


Indianapolis—Practically every loaded 
car of coal has been sent forward from 
the Indiana mines and empty cars sent 
in. Probably every mine in the state 
was in operation Monday, Jan. 22, for the 
first time in two years. Thanks are due 
to the good work of the railroad com- 
mission, the members of which went into 
the coal-distributing yards and ordered 
the companies to move the coal. If the 
mild weather continues there will be a 
rush to store coal by large consumers in 
preparation for a suspension or strike 
after Apr. 1. The belief persists that 
there will be trouble between the min- 
ers and operators. 

Clinton—The Oak Hill Coal & Mining 
Co. has been sold to J. K. Dering, and 
the property transferred. Five mines in 
the Clinton field and about 3600 acres 
of coal lands are included in the deal 
which is said to involve $1,000,000, al- 
though the sum was not made public. 
The local management will not be 
changed except for Edward Shirkie’s re- 
tirement, and the mines will continue 
active. 
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Sullivan—The last of the $100,000 
which was the price paid by the Jackson 
Hill Coal Mining & Transport Co. for 
2000 acres of coal land in Haddon town- 
ship near Paxton, was paid over recent- 
ly, thus closing what up to that time 
was the biggest coal deal ever put 
through in Sullivan County. Since the 
deal was closed last July, a large num- 
ber of surveys have been made in the 
vicinity of Paxton, and it is said steps 
will be taken in the near future to sink 
mines. 

John P. White, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
was reélected president of the United 
Mine Workers by a majority of 45,424 
over his oponent, Thomas L. Lewis, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, according to the report 
of the tellers made to the convention, 
Jan. 18. 

The wage-scale committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America organized Jan. 
18 with J. H. Walker, of the Illinois 
district, as chairman. The scale com- 
mittee will demand an increase in the 
mining rate for both bituminous and 
anthracite fields. Some of the members 
say they favor an increase of 10c. a 
ton, while others have indicated a pref- 
erence for a 5c. advance, with a run-of- 
mine basis. 


Iowa 

Des Moines—Serious coal shortage was 
recentiy reported from practically all 
parts of the state; in some places it 
amounted to a famine. The local Com- 
mercial Club was inclined to blame the 
Rock Island R.R. Co. for much of the 
suffering in Des Moines. 


Kentucky 

Central City—Five men were killed as 
a result of an explosion in a mine of the 
Central City Coal & Iron Co. about 5 
o’clock in the morning of Jan. 17. Four 
bodies have been removed. The cause 
is unknown. The mine is not badly dam- 
aged. Two hundred men usually are at 
work in the mine, but the explosion came 
soon after the day shift had come out 
and before the night men had gone down. 


Louisville—The mine owners of Ken- 
tucky, carrying out a plan which had 
been under consideration for some time, 
have organized the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation of Kentucky, the announced 
object being to promote the interests of 
the mining industry. The association 
was formed at a meeting held at Louis- 
ville. 
ized to take immediate steps toward 
affiliating the body with the American 
Mining Congress. 

Whitesburg—tThe new city of Jenkins 
in the Elkhorn coal field has been in- 
corporated. 

The Louisville & Eastern is to be ex- 
tended from Torrent to Jackson, by way 
of Devil’s Creek. In order to hasten this 
extension, owners of property along the 


Officers were chosen and author- . 
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proposed route are offering every en- 
couragement possible in the way of rea- 
sonable charges for rights of way. 


Middlesboro—The Gibson-Carr com- 
pany, of Middlesboro, will be ready to 
ship coal by the first of February from 
its new mine, opened on Tye Fork of 
Brush Creek, Knox County. The Sneed 
& Meguire Coal Co., of Louisville, re- 
cently leased 10,000 acres on Colver 
Creek, and the Louisville & Nashville is 
building a branch from the terminus 
of the Black Mountain & Wasioto road, 
20 miles north of Harlan, to the Sneed 
& Meguire property. 





Minnesota 


Albert Lea—Specimens of lignite coal, 
found in a trench in Mansfield, have been 
received here. The coal seems to be a 
good quality of lignite, and, as it was 
found close to the surface, it is presumed 
larger quantities can be found more deep- 
ly embedded. Some gas and indications 
of oil also are said to exist in the locality 
of the coal find. It is not probable any 
active investigations will be made until 
spring. 








Missouri 

Windsor—Two men were entombed and 
300 had a narrow escape in the afternoon 
of Jan. 13, when an explosion wrecked 
the mine of the Bowen Coal Co., near 
Windsor. The day shift, comprising 300 
miners, had been out of the workings only 
30 min. when the explosion occurred. 


_ The cages were thrown off the guides 


and jammed in the shaft by the force 
of the blast. Rescue parties were im- 
mediately organized and through another 
shaft entered the west part of the mine, 
but no trace of the shotfirers was found. 
Efforts to enter the east part failed be- 
cause of the smoke and heat. There is 
no gas in the mine, and it is believed 
dust caused the explosion. As soon as 
the explosion occurred, the fans were 
reversed, and an effort made to draw the 
gases from the mine, but this failed, 
because the brattices that direct the air 
currents were shattered by the explosion. 
The mine has been considered one of the 
safest and best equipped in the state. 








Ohio 

Ashtabula—This city is experiencing a 
coal famine. Dealers are entirely sold 
out, but shipments of coal are expected 
daily. 

Gallipolis—One hundred and fifty coal 
barges are held up at the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha River in a dangerous 
freeze-up. Rivermen fear considerable 
damage when the ice breaks up. 

Steubenville—A heavy ice gorge at 
Cables Eddy, on the Ohio River, three 
miles above this place, broke Jan. 18, and 
carried away a towboat, 18 empty coal 
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barges and a wharfboat. Three of the 
barges were sunk. 

Youngstown—A number of the mer- 
chant furnaces, which have large ore 
mines in the Lake Superior district, and 
coal mines in the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia districts, have signified their in- 
tention of entering a steel merger, which, 
it is reported, will take place here soon. 


Martins Ferry—Three hundred miners, 
emploved by the Moore’s Run Coal Co. 
in its operations west of this city, are on 
strike because of a claim that they are 
not getting full weight for coal mined. 
The men object to the “dumper” in use 
at the mine. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Washington—The Vesta No. 5 mine, at 
Fredericktown, idle for more than a year, 
has resumed operations. A large new 
tipple has been built and much modern 
machinery installed. Only about 225 men 
are ta be employed; later a much larger 
force will be taken on. 


Charleroi—It was reported here re- 
cently, on excellent authority, that nego- 
tiations have about been completed by 
which the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. will 
take over the coal holdings at Charleroi 
of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., known 
as the Charleroi Coal works. Twelve hun- 
dred acres of virgin coal land are in- 
cluded in the reported transaction. The 
purchase price is in the neighborhood of 
$1,250,000. 

Pittsburg—tThe mines of the Pittsburg- 
Buffalo Co., at Marianna, Penn., have re- 
sumed operations, and immediate employ- 
ment will be given to 500 additional men. 
The 200 coke ovens operated by the com- 
pany ‘t Marianna will be lighted and em- 
ployment for more than 1100 men will be 
afforded next month. The mines now have 
a daily output of about 3000 tons, and 
this will be increased to 4000 tons next 
month. 

_The coal operators of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana decided at a joint 
meeting held here, Jan. 18, to accept the 
invitation of the miners to meet in Indian- 
apolis, on Jan, 25, to negotiate a wage 
scale. 


Colver—The construction work on the 
new tipple which the Link-Belt Co. has 
recently designed for the Ebensburg Coal 
Co.’s mine here, is well under way. This 
tipple will be one of the largest and most 
uptodate installations in this vicinity, be- 
ing equipped with loaded and empty car 
hauls, shaking screens, rock conveyors, 
etc. 


ANTHRACITE 


It has been announced that the Monon- 
gahela Coal & Coke Co. will this spring 
build a block of 23 houses near Cali- 
fornia for the employees of the Crescent 
mine, 
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Monongahela—The Dunkirk mine, of 
the Pittsburg & Westmoreland Coal Co., 
resumed operation recently, after being 
shut down for a month. Over 250 men 
are employed. 

The Webster mine of the Henderson 
Coal Co. will be ready to run the latter 
part of this month. 


Pittston—Firemen, ashmen and others 
employed about the Clarence colliery 
of the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., had a 
miraculous escape from injury or death, 
Jan. 12, when one of a set of five boil- 
ers at the colliery exploded, completely 
wrecking the fireroom and sending por- 
tions of the boiler flying for a distance 
of a hundred yards. At the time of the 
explosion the ashmen and firemen hap- 
pened to be outside the fireroom. 


Wilkes-Barre—Cold spells during De- 
cember had the effect of keeping up the 
demand for anthracite coal and the price 
per ton averaged $4.89 during that month. 
This gives the mine workers an increase 
of 7 per cent. over the regular rate of 
wages. It will be applied on the January 
earnings. For the two months previous 
the sliding scale was 8 per cent., and the 
prospect is that January will witness an- 
other record-breaking demand for coal. 

It is rumored here that the coal op- 
erators have decided to grant a general 
increase of 10 per cent. in wages to the 
miners at the expiration of their contract, 
on March 31. This will be the only con- 
cession the operators will make, but it is 
regarded as a stroke which will prevent 
any effort to strike. The offer will be 
made to the miners as soon as their de- 
mands are presented. 

Shenandoah—Six miners were serious- 
ly injured, Jan. 12, when a box of dyna- 
mite caps exploded at the Knickerbocker 
colliery. 





Washington 

Ellensburg—What is believed to be 
the most important coal strike yet made 
in this state was recently reported here. 
Nine hundred feet of gangway have dis- 
closed a seam from 14 to 20 ft. thick 
and a borehole 840 ft. deep shows nine 
distinct veins of good coal. The coal is 
apparently an excellent grade of. bitumi- 
nous and suitable for coking. Capital 
has been raised for development and a 
tipple will be built at an early date. 





West Virginia 

Parkersburg—A deal has been closed 
whereby the Spruce Park Coal Co. be- 
comes owner of 3400 acres of coal land 
in Logan and Lincoln Counties, for a 
consideration of $250,000. C. H. Blair, 
of Philadelphia, president of the com- 
pany, was in Parkersburg, to close the 
deal, and said the company already has 
made arrangements for leasing a large 
part of the land and will itself operate 
the remainder of the property. 
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Welch—The United States Coal & 
Coke Co., operating at Gary, McDowell 
County, lighted 1100 coke ovens recent- 
ly, giving employment to a number of 
men at the ovens, and necessitating the 
employment of many more men in the 
mines, in order to provide the needed in- 
crease in output. 


Keyser—tThe case of the Central R.R. 
of New Jersey against the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co., claiming $2200 demurrage on 
cars of coal shipped over its lines to 
tidewater after transfer from the West- 
ern Maryland R.R., was heard here, Jan. 
19, and a settlement of $1925 agreed 
upon. 


Fairmont—Full operations are being 
resumed in the Annabelle mines of the 
Pittsburg-Buffalo Co. at Annabelle, Mar- 
ion County, and the Dorothy mine in 
Raleigh County will be operated to its 
full capacity. Two hundred, men will be 
needed next month at each of the two 
mines. Contracts have been closed for 
the entire output of the coke ovens of 
the company during the present year. At 
Annabelle, 1000 tons a day is being 
mined. This will be doubled in February, 
and in a few months it will run at its 
capacity of 6000 tons a day. Dorothy 
mine will turn out 4500 tons daily within 
a few months. 


Wyoming 

Kemmerer—Five men were killed and 
18 injured, Jan. 20, by a dust explosion 
in mine No. 4 of the Kemmerer Coal 
Co. The explosion occurred in what is 
known as the second north entry, 100 
ft. from the main slope and 1000 ft. 
from the surface. The force of the ex- 
plosion was confined and only those 
working in the immediate vicinity were 
injured. Miners in other portions of 
the mine made their way to the surface 
uninjured. The fans remained in op- 
eration and the afterdamp soon was 
cleared from the entries. 

_ 


Canada 


Nova Scotia—The Dominion Coal Co., 
one of the subsidiaries of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, will soon have five new 
collieries in the Lingan district, the best 
coal section of Nova Scotia; two more in 
Morien and three others at Springhill, 
making 10 collieries added to 10 old ones. 
Expenditures for these and other addi- 
tions will aggregate $5,475,000, of which 
$3,250,000 is still to be spent. Produc- 
tion this year is expected to total 4,500,- 
000 tons of coal. 


Alberta—A new discovery of coking 
coal has been made at Cardston, near 
Lethbridge, and a company has been 
organized under the name of the Card- 
ston Coal & Coke Co., with a capital 
stock of $150,000, to develop the prop- 
etty. The company has secured leases 
and will commence work at once. 
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Personals 


Dr. R. N. Mackey, formerly of the 
Moses Taylor Hospital, has accepted a 
position with the Red Cross Society and 
will be detailed in the near future for 
mining work, a special car being provided 
for his use. 


Col. R. A. Phillips, general manager 
of the coal department of the Lacka- 
wanna R.R. Co., has published a book on 
“How to Prevent Mine Accidents.” The 
book will be distributed to all Lacka- 
wanna mines for benefit of the em- 
ployees. 


Charles L. Fay, mining secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Y. M. C. A., was in 
Washington last week and secured Dr. 
A. J. Holmes, Director U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, as one of the principal speakers 
at the Y. M. C. A. state convention to be 
held, Feb. 22-25, at Bradford, Penn. 


Earl Bradbury has returned to Rock 
Springs, Wyo., to assume the duties of 
assistant chief engineer for the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., to which position he has 
just been promoted. Mr. Bradbury has 
been stationed at Rock Springs at dif- 
ferent times during his work with the 
company, but has recently been stationed 
at Hanna. 


G. A. Burrell, chief chemist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburg, Penn., 
recently made a trip of inspection through 
Alabama and Tennessee. At Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mr. Burrell visited the newly 
equipped state laboratory in company 
with Chief Mine Inspector Nesbit and 
made analyses of air from several Ala- 
bama mines. 


Kuper Hood, well known in middle- 
west and southern coal circles, has been 
appointed general manager of the Thack- 
er company, succeeding F. H. Benedict, 
who will remain with the company in an 
advisory capacity until April, when he will 
go to the Pacific Coast to settle per- 
manently. Mr. Hood was formerly as- 
sistant manager. 


William Griffith, mining engineer, 
Scranton, Penn., has been appointed one 
of a committee of five of the American 
Mining Congress to codperate with the 
Secretary of the Interior regarding the 
most feasible plan for the development 
of mineral and coal lands in Alaska. Mr. 
Griffith has been engaged in development 
werk in Alaska for several years. 


John P. Walter, who for nine years 
has been chief engineer for the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Co., at Cresson, 
Penn., has resigned and will sever his 
connection with the company, Apr. 1. 
Mr. Walter leaves with the best wishes 
of his associates for his future success 
and the deserved recognition of his em- 
ployers of his ability in handling the 
problems that have confronted the coal 
company in its many operations. 
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Obituary 


John Farrell, a first-aid man attached 
to the Bureau of Mines, was killed, Jan. 
20, while examining the condition of a 
gaseous mine, at Cherry Valley, Penn. 

John N. Luther, assistant general man- 
ager of the Spring Valley Coal Co., died 
suddenly, Jan. 17, at the Mercy Hospital, 
in Chicago, following an operation. Mr. 
Luther had been an official of the coal 
company nearly 20 years. 


‘ * William Immenhort, Jr., assistant gen- 


eral manager of the Marmet-Hahn Coal 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was drowned re- 
cently in the Ohio River. Mr. Immenhort, 
who was 35 years old and well known to 
the coal trade, was looking after the 
company’s fleet of barges, which were at 
the time caught in an ice jam and in some 
danger of being carried away. He fell 
from one of the barges and his body was 
not recovered for several days. 


Construction News 


Harrisburg, Ill—_The O’Gara Coal Co., 
which has 17 coal mines in this county, 
iS preparing to sink two new shafts east 
of Harrisburg, where options are held on 
coal under 3000 acres of land. 

The Saline County Coal Co. is sinking 
a shaft two miles west of Harrisburg. 


Glacier, Wash.—The Washington An- 
thracite Coal Co. is planning the erec- 
tion of a tipple and complete surface 
works to handle the output of their mine 
here. H. O. Watrous, Glacier, is man- 
ager. 


Washoe, Mont.—The Montana Coal & 
Iron Co. is taking bids for sinking a rock 
slope approximately 315-ft. long and on 
a 15-deg. pitch, on their property. here. 
E. M. Cortright is engineer and W. W. 
Worthington, Washoe, is president of the 
company. 

Brownsville, Penn.—George F. Hosack, 
president of the Cross Creek Coal Co. 
has awarded the contract for sinking two 
shafts near Burgettstown, to the Browns- 
ville Engineering Co.; contract price, 
$90,000. The shafts are to be 270 ft. 
deep. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., of Birmingham, will ex- 
pend $75,000 for improvements at its Flat 
Creek mines, the betterments to include 
a new prison, hospital and other acces- 
sories for about 300 convicts. 


Charleroi, Penn.—The Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. will 
build 23 houses at its Crescent mine, 
California, Penn., and it is understood, 
will install a 150-hp. steam turbine at the 
Coal Bluff mine, Gastonville. 


Beech, W. Va.—The Spruce Bend Coal 
Co. has just placed an order with the 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, for a car-haul 
and shaking-screen outfit to be furnished 
and erected complete at their mine. 
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New Publications 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1912. 22 pp., 634x10 
in., 25c. Colorado School of Mines 
Alumni Association, Publishers, 
Golden, Colo. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL AND COKE IN CAN- 
ADA, 1910. By John McLeish, B. A. 
Bulletin of Department of Mines, 
Canada, Government Printing Bu- 
reau, Ottawa. 

This is an advance chapter of the an- 
nual report on the mineral production of 
Canada, 1910, giving statistics of coal and 
coke production, exports and consump- 
tion for the calendar year 1910, and also 
for the past 30 years. Figures are tab- 
ulated and given by districts. 


THE USES OF PEAT FOR FUEL AND OTHER 
Purposes. By Charles A. Davis. 
Bulletin No. 16, Bureau of Mines, 
1911. 214 pp., 6x9 in., 1 plate. Free 
on request. 

There are extensive and widely dis- 
tributed deposits of peat in the United 
States, but until quite recently its pro- 
duction for fuel on a commercial scale 
has been accorded but little attention. 
This bulletin by Mr. Davis is a compre- 
hensive treatise on the subject of peat 
in general, its formation, composition and 
uses, and on the origin and character- 
istics of its several forms. Processes for 
the preparation and manufacture of peat 
fuel are reviewed in detail, including 
such matters as the mechanical equip- 
ment of plants, costs, methods of opera-. 
tion and commercial possibilities. These 
data are necessarily acquired largely from 
the practice in European countries where 
the peat industry has reached a compara- 
tively advanced stage of development. 
The use of peat in connection with gas 
producers is emphasized as giving par- 
ticularly gratifying results, and its value 
as a raw material for other products than 
fuel is explained at some length by 
numerous examples. Tabulated analysis 
are given of samples of peat from prac- 
tically every known area in the United 
States. 


Trade Publications 


General Fire Extinguisher Co., New 
York. Bulletin, “Grinnell” Automatic 
Sprinkler. 24 pp., 74%4x10% in., illus- 
trated. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co.,. New York City. 
Bulletin, Form 4204, “Arc Valve” Tap- 
pet Rock Drills. 16 pp., 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 

The positive quality of the valve 
movement in this drill renders it pecul- 
iarly useful when steam is used and 
when water of condensation is likely to 
be encountered. Catalog shows sec- 
tional views of drill and also gives list 
of duplicate parts, together with de- 
scriptive table of sizes and capacities. 
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General Review 


The return of milder weather has 
effected a considerable change in market 
conditions. Transportation, while by no 
means back to normal, has improved ma- 
terially; the result is that heavy tonnages 
are being moved. The mines have in- 
creased their output and there is again 
some evidence of surplus coal. 

The movement to Atlantic coast ports 
has probably suffered the most and there 
is still a pronounced fuel shortage at 
these points. The railroads were tied up 
and water cargoes ice-bound, while the 
coal was frozen and difficult to: handle; 
however, conditions now are much easier. 

In Pittsburg and vicinity, the mines are 
working better time, and the production 
is heavy. Railroad service is still in bad 
shape, but improving, and the market is 
active, particularly in slack. The cold 
weather has cleaned up all free’ coal in 
Ohio and prices are stronger, especially 
in the smaller sizes, for which there is a 
heavy demand; weather conditions also 
affected transportation, especially on the 
Ohio River, where heavy losses, due to 
ice-floes, have been narrowly averted. 
The customary winter storing of slack, 
usually effective at this time in West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, has not yet started 
because of the curtailed production at the 
mines. 

In the Middle West, the situation, as re- 
gards supplies, is much improved, and the 
market is softer. The scarcity of coal, 
due to poor railroad service, has been re- 
lieved, and it is generally believed that 
continued warm weather will result in a 
heavy influx of standard sizes. In the 
West and on the Pacific Coast the trade 
is quiet and unchanged. 








Boston, Mass. 


Conditions early in the week bordered 
on distress for many of the shippers and 
dealers. Cargoes were ice-bound along 
the coast, and rivers and inlets ordinarily 
navigable were impassable. Spot de- 
liveries of bituminous were therefore in 
demand and as high as $4.35 on cars, 
Providence, was paid for temporary sup- 
ply. At Boston, many consignees have 
been on the ragged edge, but managed 
to pull through when milder weather 
let in some delayed arrivals. At the 
loading piers, dumping is slow because 
of frozen coal, and the whole market 
is decidedly irregular. 

Water freights are. the same as last 
week, $1@1.10, Hampton Roads to Bos- 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


ton, with premiums of 10@20c. for shoal 


boats. The rate to Providence is $1, and 


for New York loading 75c. has been paid. - 


Shippers continue cautious over making 
charters. 

The following are current prices for 
Pocahontas and New River steam: 


Provid6GHeewON GATS so.) sie. es $4.10 @ 4.35 

Bost Origeerre caer Bee tesa coukey ht see cens 4.20@4.35 

Shipments from Hampton 
ROGGMHERO: De mutiiiels aye cenels si ehe 2.70 





New York. 


The market here during the past week 
has been extremely active. Owing to 
the unusually cold weather, railroad 
transportation has been almost complete- 
ly-tied up for four or five days, with the 
result that the tonnage on hand at the 
piers has been gradually reduced. Coal 
at the piers is in a badly frozen condi- 
tion so that there has been delays in load- 
ing of from three days to. a_ week, 


which has made it difficult for shippers to | 


satisfy the demands of their customers. 
This delay in loading at the piers has 
created a shortage in the supply of load- 
ed coal; consequently water cargoes have 
commanded a _ considerable premium 
over f.o.b. coal, depending upon the 
urgency of the demand. Some loaded 
cargoes are reported to have sold as high 
as $3.40 alongside. 

Car supply at the mines has been short 
all during this extreme weather so that 
it will be some time before the standing 
tonnage at New York is again at the nor- 
mal. 

There has been a strong demand for 
the higher grades of steam coals and all 
of these are practically out of the mar- 
ket for the present, as the shippers, 
without exception, have all they can do 
to take care of contract obligations. West 
Virginia steam coals f.o.b. New York are 
quoted from $2.55 to $2.65; ordinary 
Pennsylvanias $2.65 to $2.75, with the 
better grades out of the market. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


While the weather has moderated con- 
siderably in this vicinity compared with 
the last week or two, the dealers continue 
to be quite busy in delivering orders. 
The offices of the local wholesalers are 
besieged with dealers, begging shipments 
on their orders for almost every size, 
particularly stove, chestnut and pea, 
which are in short supply. The streets, 
however, are now clear of ice, and the 
expensive deliveries have been elimi- 
nated, 
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The scarcity of certain sizes has re- 
sulted in pinching some of the dealers 
who have taken contracts at low prices 
with operators who have not been able 
to furnish them with the coal and they 
are compelled to pay considerably higher 
prices for the size required. One in- 
stance is noted of a concern having a 
contract to supply a hospital with buck- 
wheat at a price of $1.15 at the mines, 
and it is understood that they were com- 
pelled to pay $1.50 at the mines for the 
coal. A number of instances of this 
kind occurred, and confirms earlier pre- 
dictions that there would be a “squeeze” 
on some sizes before the winter season 
had passed. 

The wholesale market was never bet- 
ter; even egg coal is no longer con- 
signed to the storage yards, but applied 
on direct orders, and there is delay of 
two to three days in making shipments 
at that. Prompt shipment of any size 
at the present time is not promised, and 
on stove, chestnut and pea, orders have 
to take their turn; from one to two 
weeks elapse before even one car of 
these sizes will come out. Broken coal 
demand still exceeds the output, while 
the stocks of pea and rice have been en- 
tirely disposed of, and the production 
of these sizes is entirely inadequate to 
supply the market at the present time. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Mine operations are be- 
ing conducted to better advantage, as the 
severest of the cold snap is over. The 
percentage of operation is higher and 
coal movement is also much better, so 
that a fair supply is now being given 
to consumers. A disposition to stock up 
against the expected suspension of mining 
is beginning to be manifested, and the 
mines will have little difficulty in finding 
business to work up to the output the 
weather and shipping facilities will per- 
mit, from now to the end of March. 

The coal market is steadier, fancy prices 
being less often paid. We quote: Nut, 
$1.05@ 1.10; mine-run, $1.10@1.15; 34- 
in., $1.20@1.25; 1%-in., $1.35@1.40; 
slack, 70@75c. per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burg. 


Connellsville Coke—While there are signs 
that the movement of coke will loosen up, 


‘spot coke continues scarce and is com- 


manding practically as high prices as at 
any time. In the past week sales of 
small lots of prompt furnace coke have 
been made at all the way from $1.85 to 
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$2, depending upon the exigencies of the 
case. It now appears as if the higher 
prices had come to stay, as operators are 
asking about the same range on contract 
coke. 

The price situation is undoubtedly 
greatly helped by the prospect that there 
will be a suspension in the union districts 
Apr. 1, which would furnish a consider- 
able market for Connellsville coal, the 
scarcity making up for the fact that Con- 
nellsville coal is at a freight disadvantage 
of 15c. a ton over the Pittsburg district. 
Operators would rather sell their coal 
at $1.10, at mine, than accept lower than 
present prices for coke. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.85@2; contract fur- 
nace, $1.80 1.90; prompt foundry, $2@ 
2.25; contract foundry, $2.10@2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Jan. 13, at 391,- 
432 tons, an increase of 68,000 tons, and 
shipments at 3620 cars to Pittsburg, 5051 
cars to points West and 670 cars to points 
Fast, a total of 9341 cars, an increase of 
250 cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is.a decided improvement in 
the demand for slack in the bituminous 
market, though the local trade is not 
offering it at a very uniform price. There 
is a certain lack of confidence in this 
trade, as a result of a long period of 
control by the consumer, that keeps most 
dealers from making a steady price and 
sticking to it. 

The late holiday season was not over 
before there came on a week or more 
of severe weather, so that the output of 
all mines tributary to this market~has 
been unusually light. In fact, the entire 
January output will be much smaller than 
anyone would have estimated, but the 
trade is not able to obtain any advance 
in prices. The expected stocking up 
against a possible strike does not ma- 
terialize, which is a great disappointment 
also. In fact, -the dealers as well as 
consumers are about agreed that the 
prospect of an April strike is small. 

As a rule the orders on contract are 
more liberal than they were. The cold 
weather would alone insure an increase, 
and business is at least as good as it 
was last year. Quotations are therefore 
a little more confident at $2.50 for Pitts- 
burg three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run 
and $2 for slack. Coke is stronger at 
$4.25 for best Connellsville foundry and 
$3.50 for stock coke. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions in this market the past week 
have been rather serious on account of 
coal not being brought in by the rail- 
roads. Prices on all grades have in- 
creased in <onsequence, more especial- 
ly in slack coal. 
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A number of mines in the Ohio dis- 
trict have not worked on account of the 
severe weather, which disabled their 
equipment, and the coal in transit has 
been delayed on account of snow block- 
ades. In the past few days, however, 
the railroads have brought in consider- 
able coal, which was quickly delivered 
to the customers, and now little is re- 
maining on track and the prospects do 
not look bright for any large quantity 
coming in the next week. 

Conditions, however, up to the present 
have not developed any serious shortage, 
but should the weather continue severe, 
there certainly will be a shortage in the 
next 10 days. Coal has been in transit 
from mines in West Virginia to this mar- 
ket for some 13 to 14 days, which should 
arrive here, when conditions are normal, 
in about four days. The same thing ex- 
ists in the Ohio and Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts. 


Columbus, Ohio 


While the weather during the early 
part of the year was favorable for a 
good demand, it also interfered with min- 
ing and transportation, and now coal 
men are clamoring for higher tempera- 
tures. The change in the thermometer 
came toward the middle of last week and 
as a result conditions have improved. 

The demand for domestic grades is 
still good and prices are ruling firm in 
every particular. There is also a good 
demand for the steam grades and as has 
been the case for some time prices for 
the small sizes are up. The fine-coal 
trade has been the feature of the market 
since the close of Lake navigation, and 
prices have steadily risen from 35 and 
40c. until they are now 75 and 80c. 
Even at these prices fine coal is diffi- 
cult to secure and many manufacturers 
are using mine-run instead. Retailers 
have been having a harvest, with prices 
strong and up tc the usual winter level 
in many cases. There is also quite an 
appreciable increase in the requisitions 
of manufacturing establishments for 
steam tonnage. 

Prices which prevail in Ohio fields are: 
Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 

GiStTiCt aap mien csc <<: ; . $1.65@1.75 
Domestic lump in the Hocking 

Volley eecmeneiene eh ed dias ce ie $1.5 
i BTounteyera (oltre cys del Tyee oe aS ee Oe 1.35 
Nut). <isisi Gene tepenee rts 4 ee’ Lob 
Mine-run in eastern Of'o sae .00@1.05 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley... 1.05@1. 


1 
Nut, pea and slack.-... case. 0. TOC@OERO 
Coarse slices 2 1 0.60@0.7 


— 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The last week has been a strenuous 
one for the coal men in this market. To 
add to the ordinary troubles, such as tie- 
ups on the railroads, there has been a 
serious river situation which at this time 
threatens to parallel the excitement of 
several years ago when thousands of tons 
of coal were lost in the Ohio River by 


‘reason of ice gorges and later high water. 
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The extreme weather undoubtedly 
cleaned out any free coal that was on the 
market, but it is predicted that with the 
easier movement of coal resulting from 
the warm weather there will be another 
large amount of fuel ready for delivery 
and concerns which have been ordering 
more freely than they could store, in the 
hope that someone would be able to ship, 
will find themselves overstocked unless 
another cold snap should again relieve 
the situation. Such another extended cold 
spell would indeed. put a keen edge on 
the market. The retail price of domestic 
fuel was advanced 25 to 50c. a ton, but 
this was due to the increased cost of de- 
livery on account of the ice and snow. It 
was stated by dealers that even this did 
not nearly cover the added expense. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Conditions have undergone no material 
change. The cold weather has con- 
tinued to affect mining and shipping but 
prices for domestic are as good if not a 
little better than reported last week. With 
the breaking of the weather, however, 
production will increase and the output 
for the month will, in all probability, 
show a considerable increase over the 
same month last year, which was below 
the average. 

A shortage of cars on the Kanawha & 
Michigan caused a shut down at nearly 
all the mines the latter part of last week 
and the early part of the present one. 
The shortage is reported to be due to a 
block on the lines in the Middle West- 
ern states; causing a slow return of the 
cars. The Kanawha & Michigan was the 


‘only line in West Virginia that during the 


past year caused any serious delays at 
the mines through car shortage. All the 
coal over this line, however, goes West 
and North-—the lake points and Western 
markets. 


Louisville, Ky. 

The local coal situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged. The flurry resulting 
from the record breaking cold spell, 
when dealers in both domestic and steam 
coals were pushed to the limit to supply 
the demands, passed away without any 
serious trouble. Prices are remaining 
unchanged and it seems now as if there 
will be little change before the drop 
which always accompanies the coming of 
spring. One thing seems certain and 
that is if. the Louisville dealers can 
handle a situation such as that early in 
January, they will be able to meet most 
any condition which may develop this 
winter. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


One cold spell of weather continues 
to follow the other, and the conditions 
in the cities and towns in this district 
are critical. They are all practically out 


wa 
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of coal; there is no regular price and 
nearly anything is offered for spot ship- 
ments. 

A bad shortage of cars was in evi- 
dence during this week on the L. & N., 
and this, together with freezing tempera- 
tures in the mining fields, was the cause 
of the entire district not being able to 
produce over 40 to 50% of its usual 
tonnage. The way it looks at the pres- 
ent time is that the only thing which 
can save the situation is at least one 
week of unusually mild weather accom- 
panied by a good supply of empty cars 
for loading. 

Screenings are still in big demand. 
This is the time of the year that many of 
the large users of screenings attempt to 
accumulate storage piles for the spring 
months when the mining of lump coal 
ceases. But it has been all that they 
could do to get enough to run from week. 
to week; consequently they have ac- 
cumulated nothing and will very likely 
find themselves in a bad fix this coming 
spring. 





Indianapolis 


The situation here has well nigh cleared 
up toward the close of the week. Of 
course, there is a stack of orders from 
the Northwest, to be filled as soon as 
possible. The commission found that 
the 16-hour law greatly hindered the 
railroad companies from rushing ship- 
ments. Under this law the crew may 
not work over sixteen consecutive hours. 

Coal prices here and elsewhere in the 
state have been increased on an aver- 
age of 25c. a ton. Local dealers say that 
the stock of coal is low, but they do not 
anticipate a famine. 





Chicago 


Milder weather has resulted in a soft- 
ening of the market and a decline in the 
unusual prices that prevailed during the 
recent cold snap. ° 

The full effect of the change is not yet 
apparent, but there are enough indica- 
tions to demonstrate that a downward 
movement is well under way. Coal deal- 
ers do not expect a remarkable drop, 
but the decline, they say, will be of a sub- 
stantial character. 

A scarcity of coal has been one 
of the chief features in the recent 
market excitement. Service on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois has been crip- 
pled, and the Illinois Central has had 
thousands of cars of coal which it was 
unabie to handle. Almost every effort to 
move smokeless coal in this market has 
been blocked at some junction point. 
Freight-traffic managers of Western roads 
say that with a rising temperature a heavy 
influx of coal in the Chicago market may 
be expected, and marked alterations in 
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price schedules now in effect are sure 
to follow. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic Hrbary. Wong Sh ae $2 .62@2.87 
NES i. «one eee eine. Vaile eles 2.62@2.87 
Sfeain UM ers os. vl 2.37@2.87 
Sercenings spt ewaers ele 6 vy oc 2.37@2.87 
Springfield: 
Domesticoniepireietes 506+ ols.0 $2 .57@2.82 
sCCRtn LUM eres 6 ie ise sha 2.32@2.82 
Mine-TUN ease Eiis erably we oe 2.382@2.82 
PCTreeNIM Page ware eeks ou seks we 2.32@2.82 
Clinton: 
DomestigiUmip are bss. «sees $2.52@2.77 
Steam: Lupe reais. 69k) 5.0% 2.27@2.77 
Mine-riiii teenie ee eee aie ahem) 60 2.27@2.77 
Screenings Ware ne asker sieves ss 2.27@2.77 
Pocahontas and New River: 
MinG@-rutijeeeite viernes ale rere c« 0 $3.15@3.30 
LALINY ‘GAGE ei eaters es ce deen. 4.20@4.30 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 


Connellsville and Wise County, $4.50@ 
4.65; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.85; 
byproduct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas house, 
$4.85. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditions this week are somewhat on 
the order of last week, with the excep- 
tion that the market has broken con- 
siderably. It is impossible to give any 
scale in prices, for, while Carterville 
opened at $2 for lump and egg, there 
were times when it went down to $1.65, 
and the Carterville sizes of nut were 
much on the same order, going at $1.60 
as an average. Carterville screenings 
opened at about $1.25, but broke during 
the middle of the week, although indica- 
tions are that they may go higher the 
latter part of the week. This same thing 
applies to Franklin County when it comes 
into St. Louis, but the past week or two 
has seen little of this coal in this mar- 
ket. 

There is no Saline County nor Spring- 
field coal coming in, and Murphyboro 
Big Muddy is hard to get at any price. 
The Mount Olive coals started out at 
about $1.90 at the mines, but has weak- 
ened some, as the demand is not as 
great, and coal is now moving freer. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Cold crisp weather has continued 
throughout the present week, but has not 
been so severe as during the first two 
weeks of the month. A few cars of coal 
have been received at the various yards 
and some record-breaking time has been 
made in cleaning them up. Railroads are 
confiscating considerable coal for their 
own use. Hard coal is scarce, especially 
stove and the smaller sizes. Nut coal 
has not been sold as readily as in former 
years. Last year the price of nut coal 
was raised 25c. and dealers claim it had 
a tendency to stimulate the demand for 
other sizes. 

Retail prices have not advanced any, 
with the exception of Pocahontas lump 
and egg, which advanced 25c. per ton, 
when the price at the docks was raised 
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50c. Wholesale prices at the docks are 
reported to be at circular. Illinois mines 
have all withdrawn price lists, and a 
number have no coal for sale at all. 

Circular prices in the Twin Cities are 
as follows: 


; Minn.- Retail 

Anthracite F.o.b. Dock St. Paul Delivered 

Egg and stove. . $6.50 $7.75 $9.00 

ULI, Stes exact oie! eter 6,75 8.00 9.25 

PCr eee oe ald 5.25 6.50 Lees 

Buckwheat . 3.75 5.00 6.25 
Pocahontas 

Lump and egg.. 5.00 5.90 7.50 

Mine-run...... 3.25 4.15 5.50 

Screenings..... 2.75 3.65 5.00 
Sunday Creek 

Hocking t 

ALITY) cetalelaeetene 3.50 4.40 5.75 

LONGER fet cieh ie 3.50 4.40 5.75 

Dock-run...... 3.10 4.00 5.35 

Screenings..... 2.25 old 4.50 
Y oughiogheny 

TALIM Dah eretsteters 3.50 4.40 5.75 

Mack sin deretatate 3.20 4.10 5.45 

Screenings..... 2.50 3.40 4.75 
Smithing 4,25 5.15 6.50 
Cannel fall rail) 8.00 





Portland, Ore. 


The cold spell that swept over this 
territory did not last long and as soon 
as it was over, the rush for fuel ceased 
with the melting of the snow and ice. So 
abrupt was the check on the business 
that dealers have seen fit to reduce coal 
values 50c. per ton, bringing the price 
on Australian and Rock Spring coals 
down to an even $10 per ton, including 
cost of delivery within the city. Bunker 
coal is quoted at 50c. less per ton, but 
there has been no demand for such coal 
here for some time. The coasting steam- 
ers are burning oil and the foreign steam 
craft that come here are either fully 
supplied or coal at British Columbia. 
Vessels in the oriental trade usually 
carry coal from the other side. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO Ry. Co. 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke traffic over the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. for November, 
and five months ending November, 1911, 
in short tons: 


Destination 


November 5 Months 
PAGOW TET < oheatcce oe deeb 284,872 1,603,154 
GS eee. nee ate eta. «his 200,002 869,036 
WY CRG rel ire cme oe Fierce i 825,597 4,798,682 
OURS natean ee deter oe 1,310,471 7,270,872 
MGOKG siortecnere Ree cet cre tie 18,605 93,040 
From Connections 
Bituminous < 4a 5s ees 18,464 94,122 
ATT NTECILGe ars ater blade ake 2,273 15,411 
ara totale an} 2, ere 1,349,813 7,473,445 


NORFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


Statement of total coal and coke ship- 
ments over the N. & W. Ry. for Decem- 
ber and the year 1911, in short tons: 





Destination December Year 1911 
Tidewater foreign coal.. 101,118 995,400 
Tidewater foreign coke . 5,713 75,867 
Tidewater coastwise coal 293,850 3,084,674 
Other domestic coal. 1,413,644 15,363,913 
Other domestic coke... . . 116,988 1.434985 

1,931,313 20,954,839 
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OHIO COAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


Statement of bituminous coal mined 
in Ohio and shipped over railroads speci- 
fied, November and first 11 months of 
1910 and 1911, in short tons: 


COAL AGE 


IMPORTS 


The total fuel imports for November, 
1911, were 102,475 tons, valued at $299,- 
443, and for the first 11 months were 
1,101,228 tons, valued at $3,241,478. 











OHIO COAL 


TRAFFIC STATEMENT 























November Eleven Months 
Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 

Hocking Valieyisueer chia tate eneaten 465,215 444,543 4,301,978 3,306,526 
Toledo & Ohi. Gentral eee ean eas 218,601 204,767 2,007,069 1,743,903 
Baltimore & Ohiow eaten eee 199,434 199,388 2,237,989 1,647,304 
‘Wheeling & Lake Erie... 00 ..6..50. 356,010 392,082 3,459,033 3,353,577 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling . : 249,685 298,420 2,813,142 2,795,274 
Zanesville & Western. Netiek yin A ot 109,976 124,261 1,088,447 1,048,866 
Toledo Division, Pennsylvania COuhens 209,006 196,708 2,069,139 1,743,890 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling........ 142,448 122,326 1,166,382 1,142,741 
Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland Ry.... 7,098 2,248 90,042 24,541 
Wabash, Pittsburg Terminal ae AA est 4c 7,155 1,072 62,071 53,097 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry.. iechig pilatehal | Meet rantets OA) SCT men Moyes scr 5 aos 104,747 

"LO GaL 2 Seon Gch seep ae Ee ee oe 1,964,628 2,004,918 | 19,295,292 16,964,466 














COASTWISE MOVEMENT 


Statement of domestic coal shipments 
by water from five principal Atlantic 
ports for November and first 11 months, 
1910 and 1911, in long. tons: 


Ports November 11 Months 

New. Yorks one tee see 2,344,362 22,907,744 
Philadelphia. \.221. sacha 617,832 6,444,082 
Baltimore. Shee ae 246,186 3,904,028 
Newport News........ 228,382 2,440,418 
Norfollew@)irsik 1 vee 423,040 4,214,834 
Total, five ports...... 3,859,802 39,911,106 


(4) Includes amount shipped by the Virginian 
Railway at Sewells Point, Va. 


EXPORTS 


The total exports for November, 1911, 
were 2,122,753 tons, valued at $6,621,- 
927, and for the first 11 months of the 
year 23,139,169 tons, valued at $71,377,- 
595. These figures include bunker fuel 
laden on vessels in foreign trade. 


VARIOUS RAILROADS, RIVERS AND CANALS 


Statement of coal and coke movement 
over different railroads, rivers and canals 
for November and first 11 months, for 
the years 1910 and 1911 was as follows, 
in short tons: 








Foreign Markets 


GERMANY 


The production, imports and exports of 
fuel in the German Empire for the first 
11 months of 1911 was as follows, in 
metric tons: 


Production Imports Exports 
Coal...... 147,309,185 9,958,356 24,806,125 
Lignite. . 67,081,079 6,463,976 52,582 
Briquettes. *20,029,757 195,984 2,236,907 
Cokesee 23,025,879 549,013 4,079,834 


*Including subsequently reported quantities, 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the British exports for the years 
1910 and 1911, in long tons: 


1910 1911 

AnNtHTACiiOs Br a2 a: 2,445,932 2,454,523 
Steathhiee eats 6.5 45,190,390 47,119,017 
Gad dee ee ee eitis Gee 10,142,708 10,504,172 
Householder sige. cm 1,549,735 1,540,710 
Othersortee wee. 2: 240,011 2,980,844 
Cokes earn aa 964,053 1,064,839 
Briquettesme ae ss. 1,470,791 1,612,741 

Totals epee re). 64,520,320 67,276,846 

The outlook in regard to the labor 


situation is serious, and strong conditions 
are in evidence in nearly all departments 
for early deliveries. For backward load- 











COAL AND COKE MOVEMENT OVER VARIOUS RAILROADS, RIVERS AND CANALS 




















MontH OF NOVEMBER ELEVEN MontTHs 
Railroads 1910 LOLy 1910 1911 

Baltinore &.Oniohs a. oye cee | tee 3,159,141 3,403,842 33,712,324 32,208,476 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg? ey. 746,010 750,748 7,488,306 7,497,928 
Buffalo & Susquehanna*............ 170,115 178,649 1,580,855 1,768,10) 
Chesapeake & Ohio? 2. 1 Sle Soe 1,425,020 1,588,262 13,659,569 13,589,330 
I Th) eg As ou es EE ee. Ah ‘ 581,166 « 667, 786 5,805,619 6,678,894 
Huntingdon & Broadtop Mountain? 3... | 100,478 101593 1,150,281 1,012,111 
New York Central & Hudson River? 703,777 723,061 7,194,792 7 351,102 
Norfolk & Western? 3.............. 1,698,876 1,962,155 18,427,493 19 023.526 
Pennsylvania (east of Sorters anc | % 

Erie)24... ; ie Fe 5,747,408 5,961 138 60. 047,801 58 908.439 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie? 4 is 1,472,209 1,440,529 16,483,283 14.846 979 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern® Ps 127,956 139,538 1,146,812 1.323 189 
Southern Railway?................-.. | 378,886 350,290 . 3,564,793 3 156 688 
Virginian Railway? MAO oe She 222/297 288,621 1,492,386 2,558,332 
Western Maryland Railway . 250, 501 227,058 2,979,255 2,412,906 

Rivers and Canals 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal............. 22,112 22,568 184,882 186,440 
Da viseisiand Dain hasiewaer. ccc anes ae 80,200 166,870 1,660,495 2,554,140 
Monongahela River... 4k 3.ge/s.eene oo 683,247 810,348 8,703,580 8,296,493 
1 Includes coal received from connecting lines. 2 October and ten months’ figures. 2 Includes 


comvany’s coal. 





4 Does not include company coal hauled free. 


ns 
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ing most sellers are inclined to hold their 
coal in the meantime. , Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 


Best Weish steam coal........... $4.382@4. 44 

CONS Hk Ade nes h- 317 wate ee ae 4.20@4.32 
Thirds. cis) f theron eh ee 3.84@3.96 
Bést..dry Coals.."4.-: Lee 4.14@4.20 
Best Monmouthshire............. 3.90@3.96 
Seconds: 0c ase.) teen Oe 3.66@3.72 
Best Cardiff small coais.......... 2.34@2.40 
Séconds - 400 ois: Se ee 2.16@2.22 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 24% 
discount. 


SPAIN 


Imports of coal into Spain for the first 
11 months of 1911 were 1,854,315 tons 
as compared with 1,828,108 tons for the 
same period in 1910. Coke imports for 
this period in 1911 were 293,841 tons as 
compared with 268,690 tons in 1910. 
Practically all imports are from Great. 
Britain. 








Financial Notes 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly 2% divi- 
dend, payable Feb. 29, to stock of record 
Jans wole 


Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co. 
has declared the usual semi-annual di- 
vidend of 214% on preferred, payable 
Feb. 15 to stock of record Feb. 6. 


The Dominion Coal Co. has declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 
314% on its preferred stock, payable 
Feb. 1 to holders of record Jan. 18. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s char- 
ter expires on Oct. 21, 1912. Under the 
Colorado laws the company may apply 
for a 20-year extension on a vote of two- 
thirds of the stock outstanding. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., contrary to 
expectations, earned the 5% dividend on 
the preferred stock in the fiscal year 
ended Dee. 31, 1911, according to officers 
of the company. Payment on the pre- 
ferred dividend takes $1,353,590. In1910 
the earnings applicable to the preferred 
dividend amounted to $1,965,450. 


The Reading Coal & Tron Co. has done 

annual business of $35,000,000 with- 
out paying dividends. To a speculator 
this fact at once suggests large buried 
equities, since it is not conceivable that 
the coal company has been doing busi- 
ness without earning the same handsome 
margin of profit that other hard-coal 
concerns have made. 


Joseph H. Hoadley, who is absolutely 
in control of the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal & Iron Co. as yet, is endeavoring 
to have $490,000 first consolidated gold 
5s underwritten for the purpose of tak- 
ing up and retiring the $426,000 first ex- 
tension and improvement sinking fund 
gold 6s, which are held by the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. as ‘security for bor- 
rowed money. As the first-named bonds 
will probably not yield to the company 
more than 80, and the bonds which it is 
intended to retire with the proceeds of 
the sale are worth par, there will be a 
difference of $29,000 yet to be paid, which 
will be ineluded in the general financing 
of the merged company, so it is said. 
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“LINK-BELT” CRANES 


Steam or Electrically-operated 


Arranged for handling 


Grab Bucket, 
Lifting Magnet, 
Hoisting Block 
meinen necial apelications 


Specifications and Prices 
upon request 


Simplicity 
Accessibility 
Durability 
EASE OF OPERATION 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 119-C. A. 


and for Prices on our New Line of Grab Buckets 


LINK -BELT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


er 
te ca Ml reigns ae 
BI — ; $ New York, 299 Broadway St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 
— i | 2 — Boston, 131 State Street Seattle, 422 New York Block 
ae bet se: en a gr Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 


ae 
Fhth psy sc 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
gyi Dut 


Steel nae Atl Complete 
Equipments 





ree s Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Write us before buying. : Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Si 
VULCAN HOISTS 


The illustration shows Vulcan Direct 
Acting Hoisting Engine with Conical 
Drums, equipped with Steam Reverse, 
Steam Brake and the Nicholson Engine 
Stop for the prevention of overwinding. 


Meets feet Efficient And Reliable 
Under Any Conditions 


Mineral Ridge Mine Hoist 


Because of their reliable efficiency and their lasting efficiency. 
Mineral Ridge Hoists are suited to give most satisfactory service 
under any mine conditions. 

They are so arranged that they can be operated from a distance, 
or can be made entirely automatie in action. Easily controlled, 
have a very low operating cost, and are perfectly safe at all 
times. 


You will find that Mineral Ridge Hoists, either steam or electric, 
will answer your hoisting requirements in the most satisfactory 
manner. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS write MAG. fer sicldrs 


TSE LT THE MINERAL RIDGE MFG. COMPANY 
MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO 
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under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 


Advertisements 
Additional words, 
pany order. 

Wanted—An experienced mine electrician who - can 
wind armatures and keep in thorough repair, a half dozen 
direct current generators, a dozen locomotives, and several 
motors located at different mines; location a plain mining 
camp, on short branch in central West Virginia. Wanted, by 
same company, a superintendent-foreman for small mine 
having an output of 400 tons per day, man who can survey 
preferred; state age, experience fully, where obtained, in 
what positions, education and where obtained, married or 
single, teetotaler or otherwise, and salary expected. Address 
Box 7, Coal Age. Feb. 3 

Wanted—Coal miner, to run undercutting machine or act 
as shift boss on American-owned mine in Arctic region; sal- 
ary $125 per month and expenses, beginning May 1; two-year 
contract. Full particulars to “Arctic,” 1004 Oliver Building, 
Boston. 
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Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 

Wanted—Contract work (mine, mill, etc.), or assistant, by 


married physician; one year hospital experience; also pri- 
vate practice in Pennsylvania. Address Box 5, care Coal Age. 
Jan. 27. 


Position wanted as manager or general superintendent; 
twenty-eight years’ experience in mining, and have filled po- 
sitions from door boy to general superintendent; I am a grad- 
uate mining engineer, familiar with every detail in produc- 
ing, washing and coking coal, including costs and accounts; 
married and temperate in habits; references furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 6, care Coal Age. 


Position as assistant superintendent or superintendent is 
desired by a man of ability and push, having two first mine 
foreman certificates, gaseous mines or otherwise, expert on 
ventilation, opening new mines and reopening old mines, by 
salary or contract; best of references furnished on_ request. 
Address Box 9, care Coal Age. Feb. 10. 


Wanted—To get into communication with bituminous coal 
mining company which is in need of a high class mining en- 
gineer or superintendent; am thoroughly conversant with all 
modern and uptodate methods of mining, mine development, 
haulage, power, coal cutting and coal handling machinery, 
am well up on the question of costs and with my experience 
and knowledge of mining am able to take the kinks out of an 
expensive operation and reduce the cost; only a strictly first 
class proposition will be considered; can furnish highest ref- 
erences. Address Box 8, care Coal Age. 
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Every real accomplish- 
ment in advertising is 
the result of a plan 


This haphazard method of “buying 
space” at the earnest solicitation of the 
gentlemanly advertising man is like ran- 
dom shooting into the air in the hope 
that something will fly into the bullet. 


When an advertising man can offer 


you a definite service, give you a plan for 
an entire campaign, the space he has for 
sale is but the conveying medium for a 
result-bringing idea. 


That is the basis upon which the space 
is sold in this paper. 
* The plan and the copy will 
be furnished by the Servi-e 
Department without charge, 
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can readily appreciate the advantages of replacing a drove of mules, and their 
maintenance cost in the way of housing, feed, harness, shoes and drivers, with a 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


mine locomotive. ‘The maintenance of an electric haulage system is negligible 
when compared with the upkeep of animal haulage. To get the largest returns 
from the investment, a Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine 


Locomotive 


has proved itself the best medium in a large percentage of the mines in this 
country and abroad. It needs no sleep, is on the job night and day, and never 
balks.-_In power and efficiency it 


Equals 


every other type of locomotive, and surpasses them in convenience, flexibility of 
service and cleanliness. Some mines have more than 


A Dozen 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives in service. They will have no other 
kind, experience having convineed them not only of their evident superiority over 


Mules 


but also that, taking both initial and ultimate cost into consideration, they are 
the most economical mine locomotives to operate. Either company, named below, 
will be glad to give you some concrete facts concerning the economy and efficiency 
of Batdwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives. 











The Baldwin Locomotive Works—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE bitter fight of the socialist element of the 
United Mine Workers, to have the Indianapolis 


convention indorse government ownership of 


industries, and declare for political as well as indus- 
trial union, compels attention of thoughtful men to 
the recent amazing spread of socialistic sentiment. 


No intelligent person any longer believes that 
the industrial world will go back to an unorganized 
individualistic production and distribution of wealth. 
In fact, the most radical utterances, or what is termed 
“advance thought,’ concerning the regulation of 
big business, have emanated lately from our famed 
captains of industry; men who were expected to cham- 
pion individualism in its highest degree. 


A glance at the record of events leading up to 
the advent of the present social and industrial situa- 
tion shows there is little occasion for surprise. With 
an insistence no less certain than the laws of gravity, 
social evolution has pursued its steadfast way. ‘The 
advance has been of necessity born, and arguments 
as well as pleas have failed to retard its progress. 


A couple of centuries ago, the lighting of streets 
in towns was a matter of individual enterprise; every 
householder was supposed to have a lantern before his 
door. The system failed through the selfish neglect 
of the individual and it was necessary to create laws 
compelling the display of a street light at each house. 
Soon it became apparent that the lighting of the 
streets was for the common good, and therefore was a 
communal function; immediately the householder 
was relieved of individual duty, and who of us would 
care to return to the early practice? 


In like manner, every house once had its own well. 
But it was perceived that water was a common neces- 
sity, and the community undertook to furnish the 
supply. Lately, many people want to know, “why 
the supplying of water and light is any more a com- 
munal function than the supplying of artificial heat 
or the provision of transportation in our streets’’? 
Probably in the future, as in the past, the science 
of one age will be the common sense of the next. 
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The cry has always been raised, “Don’t deprive 
the world of the incentive that lies in individual 
effort.” However, the early malcontents have been 
hushed, and we are today wrestling with the greater 
problem of how to democratize business. We have 
wallowed in the throes of excessive competition, the 
certain outgrowth of which is excessive coalition. 
The proposed remedy for the latter may be one thing, 
or it may be another—whatever the cure, it has yet 
to be proved. 


We of the coal industry have little to fear and 
perhaps much to gain from the application of newer theo- 
ries and the more restricted regulation of our business. 
When Prussia wanted coal mines, she went into the 
market and bought enough stock to give her control. 
New Zealand followed the same plan and the fuel 
industry in both countries was helped rather than 
hurt by the move. 


Without holding any brief for socialism, or enter- 
ing into a discussion as to whether the principles of 
the creed can be safely applied, we are secure in saying 
that such outbursts as occurred at the miners’ conven- 
tion are prophetic, rather than ominous. Many coal 
men with much at stake now invite reasonable govern- 
ment regulation, and if the will of the people goes 
further and demands government ownership, there 
is no doubt but that Uncle Sam can buy one mine, 
or many—all are for sale; sentiment won’t interfere. 


The principal danger to society. today is from 
the inability or refusal of many people to distinguish 
communism and nationalism from socialism. The 
motto of the latter is, ‘Every man according to his 
deeds’’; that’s not so bad. What we have to fear 
are the disciples of the other two forms of social faith: 
these men too often follow the red flag of industrial 
death and physical violence. Firedamp in the mine 
is no less deadly when called by a different name, 
and hydrogen sulphide is just as foul when corked in 
a bottle labeled ‘Attar of Roses’’ It’s the man 
behind the mask we dislike most—the pirate who 
strives to loot under the guise of a patriotic support 
of a plausible principle. 
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The Lignite Fields of Colorado 


The lignite coal fields of Colorado lie 
in the northern part of the state and im- 
mediately east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The workable beds are irregular in out- 
line and extent, and are mainly confined 
to Boulder County and the southern part 
of Weld County. Coal has been found as 
far north as Wyoming, but its quaiity is 
such that it has no commercial value. It 
has also been mined to the west of Den- 
ver near Golden, and to the east near 
Scranton, but was never extensively de- 
veloped owing to the inferior quality. 

The field is divided into five general] 
districts. The Marshall district, the Erie 


By R. A. Pierce * 


Description of a field that 
holds an important place in 
the commercial trade of 
Colorado. 


The coal is a 
high-grade lignite and the 
seams vary from 4 to 11 ft. 
in thickness. Machines are 
used, and, as a general rule, 
the mines are dry. 





*Chief engineer, Northern Coal & Coke Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GEOLOGY 


The coal beds are entirely’ confined to 
the sandstone and shales that constitute 
the Lower Larimie formation of the Up- 
per Cretaceous period. The general 
stratigraphic conditions remain practical- 
ly the same from Denver to the north 
line of the state. 

On the west, and along the foothills, 
the formation is considerably disturbed, 
the strata having been sharply upturned, 
which together with numerous faults and 
folds, has complicated mining operations. 
At Marshall we find the greatest displace- 
ment has taken place, the coal being 





district, the Louisville district, the La- 
fayette district and the Dacono district. 
Each district is named after the princi- 
pal town in that section. The working 
seams are all geologically related to one 
another, but have become separated and 
distinct by faults or erosion. 


HISTORICAL 


Coal was first mined around Marshall 
in 1863 and it is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest district in the state. In 1864, 
which is the earliest record obtainable, 
500 tons was produced in this field, the 
product coming from the Marshall, 
Golden and Scranton, mines. 

Closely following the opening of the 
Marshall field, development of the mines 
around Erie was started. With the com- 
pletion of the railroad, and the rapidly 


Rex No. 1 MINE, LouisviLLE, COLORADO 


increasing demand for coal, the produc- 
tion of the Erie district for 1872 was 
§4,340 tons. The mining excitements 
and the rapid growth of Denver and ad- 
joining mining towns, created a heavy 
demand and the mines were soon work- 
ing to capacity. Together with the Mar- 
shall mines this district produced the 
main supply of coal until 1888. 

Next of importance was the opening 
of the Simpson mine in Lafayette, and 
the reopening of the old property at 
Louisville known as the Welch mine. 
Other openings followed in rapid suc- 
cession and today the bulk of coal pro- 
duced comes from these two districts. 


The Dacono district is the newest one 


in the field. In 1907 the first properties 
were opened and eight mines are at 
present producing, the largest of which 
is the Puritan. 


‘ 


broken and numerous croppings found. 
Two general faults originate to the south 
of town, and traverse the coal in a north- 
easterly direction. The main, or north 
fault has a general trend of N 40° E, 
but gradually swinging north, while the 
fault on the south runs in a more east- 
erly direction. The area south of this 
latter fault has been but slightly disturb- 
ed and contains a large body of workable 
coal; little, however, has been removed 
from this side of the fault, the earlier 
workings being on the north. 

From the foothills, the coal rapidly 
flattens out to the east, and is in a more 
nearly horizontal position, with a general 
dip to the south and east which follows 
closely the contour of the prairie. 

The deposition of the coal is mostly 
in synclines, separated by folds which 
have become eroded and in many cases 
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faulted. The axes of these synclines are 
northeast and southwest, and the basins 
have a varying width of from one to 
three miles. Local faults, of light throw, 
are encountered in mining, especially in 
the Louisville syncline. 


THE COAL 


Most of the coal seams lie within 300 
ft. of the surface and vary in size and 
number in the different districts. At 
Louisville, two seams about 60 ft. apart 
are worked, and the seams commonly 
mined vary in thickness from 4 to 11 
ft. Coal under 4 ft. is considered un- 
workable under present conditions, but as 
the thicker coal is exhausted and the de- 
mand increases, 4 ft. and even 3 ft. will 
be worked at a profit. 


COAL AGE 


The following is a typical average an- 
alysis for coals in the different districts: 
















dro-| tro-| Oxy-| Sul- 
bon }gen/gen| gen [phur| Ash 


Marshall........ 67 .03)5.15]1.2 
Erie, |<". vemaenaire 
Louisville....... 
Lafayette....... 
Dacono: 7a 


District 





The coal shows an average calorific 
value of 11,200 B.t.u. in air-dried sample. 
The moisture is variable, being less in 
the western portion and increasing to the 
east. For producer-gas purposes, the 
tests made at St. Louis by the govern- 
ment, show satisfactory results, 1.71 Ib. 
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by checking the actual measurements of 
the coal whenever exposed in the work- 
ings, with the records as shown by drill- 
ing. 

The following table will show the rela- 
tive cost per foot throughout the dis- 


trict. This includes all costs except 
casing: 

Cost 

Depth per ft 

DE TO<4 008 weet clesitu Bhatt ck ase o Sirens © $0.50 

ZOO RTO) 00 emaiiere Laan ey dio, cot eric Settee 0.75 

BOO COM CODE cere tye aly a ivoen bie, 90 bie. 1.00 

BOQ EAE COG me Sire Ad lvnh te a ee cd's 1.50 

TOG ts SOU etn rel ce ha tain As win lae 2.00 

The size of the hole on starting is de- 


pendent on the depth it is expected to 
go. 
The area worked by one shaft as a 





ViEWws OF SIMPSON MINE, AT LAFAYETTE, COLORADO, SHOWING TIPPLE, POWER PLANT AND MACHINE SHOP 


The general character of the coal 
throughout the district is the same, al- 
though that nearest the foothills is of 
a superior quality, due to regional meta- 
morphism. 

The coal represents the highest grade 
of black lignite, although according to 


the carbon-hydrogen ratio classification, 


it closely approaches the lower-grade 
bituminous. The physical properties are 
such as would indicate that it belongs to 
the lignite coals; namely, a lower specific 
gravity, burning with a clean flame, non- 
coking and slaking on exposure. This 
coal has been classified by the govern- 
ment as a sub-bituminous. 


.the churn drill, using pipe rods. 


of dry coal giving one electrical horse- 
power as compared with 4.85 lb. under 
the steam boiler, showing a gain of 183 
per cent. in efficiency. 


PROSPECTING AND DEVELOPING 


The irregularity of the coal beds ren- 
ders imperative the thorough prospecting 
of any tract before starting operations. 
The usual method of prospecting is with 
Faults 
and splits in the coal can be determined 
easily and without great expense, owing 
to the light cover and the soft overlying 
strata. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained with the churn drill as shown 


drilled and prospected. 


general rule is not great, and accounts 
for the large numbers of mines, short 
life and the less expensive equipment 
used. The new plants, which have been 
installed in the last few years, are more 
modern and uptodate, and more terri- 
tory is acquired and _ systematically 
The shafts are 
placed near the center of the property, 
or if the measures have a definite pitch 
the shaft is sunk with reference to secur- 
ing the proper ventilation and drainage of 
the mine. First-motion hoists, self-dump- 
ing cages and other improved labor-sav- 
ing devices are also being used in the 
newer plants. 
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METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The greater part of the coal is taken 
out through shafts which vary from 50 
to 275 ft. in depth. These are usually 
three-compartment shafts, two for hoist- 
ing coal and the third for pipes, ventila- 
tion and manway. The cages are single 


deck and carry one car. 
The room-and-pillar system is used 
The usual’ 


generally through the field. 
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encountered and no serious trouble has 
ever occurred from this source. Under 
these favorable conditions, mining with 
some definite plan of operation is easily 
accomplished, and such a plan is gener- 
ally adhered to, especially by the large 
companics. 
MINING 


The method of mining the coal at the 
face is with an undercut of about 4 ft. 





CASINO AT HECLA MINE, LOUISVILLE 


method of exploitation is to drive two 
parallel entries, with 50-ft. pillars, in op- 
posite directions frorn the shaft; cross 
entries are then turned at intervals, de- 
pending on the length of the rooms, at 
90 deg. to the main entry, 175 to 225 ft. 
being the average length of the rooms. 
These cross entries are carried to the 
boundary line, if the distance is not 
great, the rooms being worked as the 
entry advances and the room stumps and 
chain pillars removed on the. retreat. 
When the territory to be developed is 
large, additional entries are driven par- 
allel to the main entry, at intervals of 
about 700 ft., blocking the cross entries 
into panels. 

By maintaining one pair of cross 
entries as a main haulage road, the coal 
from all panels can be delivered to the 
shaft with a minimum amount of haul- 
age. Rooms are driven on sights and 
about 36 ft. on centers, 20 ft, being the 
average room neck. 

The roof is mostly shale and disin- 
tegrates readily on exposure to the air. 
Where the thickness of the coal will per- 


mit, roof coal is Jeff to protect the 
entries. Timbering is required in all the 
rooms. 


The methods of mining throughout the 
field are comparatively simple, and only 


slight changes in the different districts: 


are necessary, due to the difference in 
the physical characteristics of the seams. 
The measures are approximately flat, and 
the minor faults are not troublesome. 
The water made is not excessive, except 
possibily in the Erie field, where constant 
pumping is necessary. Very little gas is 
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is 16 to 20 ft., a skip is first taken along 
the side. 

Where bone or slate is ‘encountered in 
the coal, it is removed in the mine, and 
in narrow work loaded into pit cars. 
These are taken to the surface and 
dumped. The miner is paid so much per 
inch-yard for removing slate or bone 
from the coal. In narrow work, where it 
is loaded into cars, 25 to 35c. per car ex- 
tra is paid for loading, the price depend- 
ing in the size of the car. 


WaAcE SCALE 


The price paid for loading coal after 
machines is from 34%c. to 43%c., de- 


pending on the height of coal and the . 


district. Pick work. runs from 47c. to 
6824c., depending on the height of coal 
and the district. Narrow work is paid 
for by the yard, ranging from $1.20 per 
yard to $2.25, depending on whether 
hand or machine mining. 

The total number of men employed in 
and about the mines will average 1750 
for 1908-9-10. Coal is hoisted for eight 
hours during the day, the shift commenc- 
ing at 7.30 a.m. and working until 4 p.m., 
one-half hour being taken at noon. 

The coal is put on the market in three 





HeECLA MINE, LOUISVILLE 


by air machines, and in coal up to 8 ft. 
thick, three holes are placed across the 
face about midway of the vertical height. 
The center hole is inclined to open a cut, 
and the side holes are placed near the 
rib to break the coal. The usual charge 
is about 12 to 14 in. of FF black powder. 

The pillar work is mostly hand mining 
and is started at the top of the room and 
drawn back to the stump. This is carried 
back in blocks of half the pillar or the 
full width. In cases where the pillar has 
been made larger than the average, which 


sizes, run-of-mine, lump and slack. The 
lump is made by passing over a 2'%-in. 
shaking screen and the slack is the coal 
passing through a 2™%-in. screen. The 
average proportion of lump and _ slack 
coal is 60 per cent. lump, 40 per cont. 
slack. 


SURFACE EQUIPMENT 


The mine cars are dumped over home 
dumps in most cases, the car crossing 


over the tipple scales before passing into 


the dump. Two dumps are provided, one 


lane 
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Map oF LEHIGH MINE, ILLUSTRATING TyPICAL METHOD OF WORKING 


for each compartment, in mines where 
the empty cars cannot be run around the 
shaft and caged, as the loaded car is 
removed. Crossover dumps are used on 
tipples having room enough to operate. 
As most of the mines are operated from 
both sides of the shaft the bottom is pro- 
vided with switches and sidings permit- 
ting the coal to be caged from both sides. 

An effort is made to keep the coal as 


clean as possible by removing the bone . 
and slate before coming to the surface. 


The lump coal is loaded into box-cars to 
protect it from the weather, while the 
slack and mine-run are loaded in open 
cars. All precautions are taken to make 
the coal as merchantable as possible. 


Box-car loaders are used to load the 
lump coal. 

The companies have built at each camp, 
accommodations for all their men, and 
can operate their mines independent of 
the towns which are situated in the dis- 
tricts. This policy was adopted after the 


labor trouble in April, 1910. Prior to this, 


most of the men lived in the town near- 
est to the mine in which they worked. 

The camps have their own water sys- 
tem, the water being supplied from holes 
drilled to the artesian flow which is about 
800 ft. deep. Streets have been laid out, 
and electric street and house lights are 
used in most of the camps. 

The houses are mostly of the four- 
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room variety. A few five-room houses 
were built, but are not in demand by the 
ordinary coal miners. Large boarding 
houses have been built for the single men, 
the largest of which will accommodate 75 
persons. Wash houses containing hot 
and cold water, cement floors and 74 
lockers are placed in each camp. 


We have built at our main camps, club 
houses for the amusement of the men 
and play grounds for the children. The 
play grounds are equipped with swings, 
turning poles, slides, etc. The casinos 
are equipped with pool and billiard tables, 
card rooms, reading room, store where 
soft drinks, tobacco and supplies are 
sold. The camps are all in charge of one 
person who is responsible for the sanitary 
condition and the order kept. 


SUMMARY. 


The mine-run and slack coals are used 
for steam purposes, while the lump sup- 
plies the domestic trade in Denver and 
towns in the northern and eastern part 
of the state. During the winter months 
some coal is shipped into Kansas and 
Nebraska. 3 

During the year of 1910 there were 33 
mines in operation representing 21 sepa- 
rate corporations or individual operators. 
The largest of these companies is the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co., operat- 
ing 10 mines. The National Fuel Com- 
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pany operates 4 mines and the balance 
are independent operators. The North- 
ern Coal & Coke Co. produced for the 
year 491,770 tons and the National Fuel 
Co. 245,277 tons. 

In the following table will be found 
the amount of coal mined in Boulder and 
Weld Counties for the last 11 years 
compared with the total production of 
coal in the State: 
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COAL OUTPUT OF COLORADO 


Tota! Pro- Boulder& 
duction Weld 

Year of State Counties 

1900 Sacer 5,495,734 719,748 
1901, 26s 6/210,405 559,131 
1902), eae. 7,522,923 871,699 
1903.85 ate eee © 7,775,302 918,807 
1904 « fi 2h eee 6,776,551 858,921 
L905 <> cstccvor eens 8,989,631 978,443 
1906.)..25.- Ree. 10,308,421 149,824 
LOOT <a Ones: 10,965,640 1,602,946 
1908) Gk ene 9,773,007 1,494,277 
1909° ... See. k. 10,772,490 1,665,068 
1910). Aco eee. 12,104,887 1,091,755 
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The decrease in 1910 was due to a 
strike being called in April, lasting. 
throughout the year; although no settle- 
ment has been made up to the present 
time, the mines are all in good condition 
and ready to work full capacity during 
the winter months. There is some evi- 
dence that a strike may occur in southern 
Colorado; in this event, the lignite mines 
would be taxed to capacity. 








European Wash House Practice 


The question of the health of the miner 
is receiving especial attention in this 
country at the present time. In view of 
the important nature of the problems 
it will be useful to make a brief ex- 
amination of the present methods of 
equipment adopted in this and other coun- 
tries, particularly in such districts as the 
Belgian, where such provisions appear 
to be very fully adopted. On the Con- 
tinent there is little difficulty in inducing 
the workers to take advantage of the 
facilities provided, and there appears 
to be a strong objection on the part of 
the men to appearing in the streets in a 
dirty condition. Of the tetai number of 
Belgian collieries, 45 ave known to be 
provided with sanitary installations. 


THE DOLCOATH MINE 


The following particulars as to what 
has been done in the provision of baths 
at the Dolcoath tin mine in Cornwall 
are of interest. They were supplied to 
H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines, R. A. S. 
Redmayne, by R. Arthur Thomas, general 
manager of the mine. 

The lavatory is contained within a 
brick building, 38 by 28 ft. (see Fig. 1). 
The sides of the room are occupied by 
36 enamelled wash basins countersunk 
into a slate bench. These basins are 
provided with hot and cold water, and 
the waste therefrom is conveyed by a 
pipe into a half-round enamelled earthen- 
ware gutter. Ten bath-rooms, each 7 ft. 
6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., occupy the central 
portion of the building. 

This structure is in the form of sec- 
tional partitions, each containing a bath. 
The gradient of the cement floor towards 
the enamelled earthenware gutter enables 
all the waste and overflow from the baths 
and wash basins to be conveyed away 
from the building. 

The following details refer to the plan 
Fig. 1: A, wash basins, white enamelled 
12 in. diameter, countersunk into slate 
bench B, and fitted with a pipe con- 
veying waste into the enamelled earthen- 
ware gutter D. The baths F are enam- 
elled inside and on the roll, and are 
complete with hot and cold globe cocks, 
plug, and pipe conveying waste into the 
gutter D. 


This is the second of a 
series of articles on wash 
house construction. Euro- 
pean practice 


( especially 
the Belgian ) is further ad- 
vanced than the American. 
This article is the most 
comprehensive yet pub- 
lished on the subject. 





Note—Abstract of paper appearing in 
the Iron and Coal Trade Review (Lon- 
den), Nov. 24 and Dec. 5, 1911. 

Each man before entering the bath 
usually has a preliminary wash of the 
hands and face in the basins provided, 
and the actual time occupied in the bath- 
room is from 8 to 10 minutes. On an 
average the men have a bath once a week, 
but may do so daily if desired. They 


1825 persons employed. The following 
particulars have been kindly given by ~ 
G. Blake Walker: 

There are eight shower baths and six 
slipper baths, 48 lockers for clothes and 
an attendant’s room, the initial cost being 
about $2400. The cost of upkeep (at- 
tendance, heating, lighting and deprecia- 
tion) is $7.20 per week. The men using 
the baths each contribute 48c. per quarter 
and provide their own soap and towels. 
The baths are used with fair regularity 
by 48 men, but there is no demand for 
extension. A man can usually wash and 
change in 15 minutes; some do so in 10 
minutes. 


MONCEAU-FOUNTAINE COLLIERIES 


The management of the Société Anon- 
yme des Charbonnages de Monceau-Fon- 
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do not contribute towards the cost of 
the upkeep or the interest on the capital 
expended. The “dry” and baths are un- 
der the sole control of the manage- 
ment. 


THE WHARNCLIFFE SILKSTONE COLLIERY 


A beginning in the provision of miners’ 
baths and changing accommodation was 
made some time ago at the Wharncliffe 
Silkstone Colliery, but is only for a small 
percentage (about 3 per cent.) of the 








1. PLAN OF BATHS AT THE DOLCOATH MINE 


taine, which within recent years has 
equipped its pits at Pieton, Goutroux 
and Marchiennes with dressing-rooms and 
douche baths, has recently installed a 
fine equipment at its No. 8 pit at 
Forchies. 

The central area is flanked on three 
sides with annexes. The central building 
is the dressing-room of the workmen. 
In the annexes are the entrance hall, the 
lamp-room, the miners’ baths, the en- 
gineers’ bathing-room, the space reserved 
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to the overseers, the women’s dressing- 
room and baths, the clothes-room, and 
the room for the payment of wages. 
The entrance hall gives access to the 
dressing-room and baths for the men and 
boys and to several accessory rooms, 
as will be noted in the plan, Fig. 2. 
It is for the use of the engineers, miners, 
etc., and is closed at the ends by swing- 
ing doors. It is capable of being warmed. 
The workmen’s dressing-room is 130 ft. 
long, by 40 ft. broad, by 24 ft. high. 


THE MINERS’ BATH 


Eight hundred men engaged at this 
pit daily use this room for changing 
clothes. Each man has his own clothes- 
hanger entirely to himself. The sys- 
tem of retaining the clothes consists of 


‘suspending them in the upper part of 


the dressing-room. Thus while the man 
is in the pit, or having left work has 
gone home, the warmed air constantly 
renewed by the ventilating appliances in 
the room traverses the damp or soiled 
clothing and dries and purifies them. 
The suspension of the clothing is ob- 
tained by means of a small galvanized 
iron chain passing over two small pul- 
leys fixed to a grille formed of sectional 
steel held by the roof trusses. When 
suspended, each set of clothes hangs 
clear of those of the other workmen. 
Each hoist is provided with a lock and 
key, the latter being kept in the posses- 
sion of the user, so that theft is impos- 
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the interior of the walls. The average 
time taken by a workman in the bath it- 
self is about five minutes, and about nine 
gallons of water are used per bath. 
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commodation, is a clothes drier of iron 
with a double face suitably heated, and 
20 clothes receptacles. The overseers 
have ten brick compartments in the bath- 
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TABLE 1. DETAILS CONCERNING EQUIPMENT OF EUROPEAN W 
HOUSES 
bas ox By) 2 | Be | Og 
/ 3 uo? i) 23 : | 3 
eae oO oh a baal le: S85 | 2 
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a be avs 5 a al ern i hair 
e \oig (Ga | se | fee.) 2 
| m7 Since S ees ee S 
: o 3 < As 
| 8 Sicir bh Ko na by 
= | og 2 og | aag ee 
Number of ic | 9 bo r= a. | .3e e 
‘Shower Paths 4S EE REREI i TE sO | Bua 5 
Name of Colliery for Miners & s 7 7 5 Zz 
Esperance et Bonne For- 
tune, three shafts....... 146 $20,439 $127 ivson Waele $0.008 to 1905 
| 70% 0.01 
No. 1 Sainte Marguerite... 40 5,859 65 620 | 395 0.007 400 
| 64% 
No. 2. Aumonier..- 2. 38 4,925 78 575 | 525 | 0.006 400 
91% 
No. 1 Saint, Giles: 2. 3a 40 6,910 46 700 490 0.004 500 
70% 
No. 2 Piron, a Saint Nicolas 50 6,073 dt TOO lao2D 0.004 550 
70% 
Bonne-esperance Batterie) _ - 
Vidlette tava ste ant ceria. Ninety-six for 13,237 156 980 800 0.007 1200 
men; 15 for 82% 
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for work- : | 65% 
men, seven 
for officials. 
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No. I des Kessales........ 22 4,283 49 494 ae | 0.007 400 
0% 
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75% | 
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| 10% 
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Fic. 2. MINER’S BATHS AT THE MONCEAU-FONTAINE COLLIERY 


sible. The only other interference with 
the free space of the dressing-room are 
the benches, of which there are eight. 


LAMP ROOM AND ENGINEERS’ BATHS 


Separate from the dressing-room there 
are two groups of miners’ baths, coim- 
prising 120 cabins or compartments. 
Each cabin has two compartments. The 
first, closed in front by a sliding curtain, 
is used for dressing and undressing. 
The second, behind the first, has an over- 
head spray. All the cabins are finished 
in enamelled brick with rounded corners. 
They are reinforced with iron stays in 


The engineers’ bath-rooms consist of 
four cabins of enamelled brick, 10x10 ft. 
and 6 ft. 6 in. high. A somewhat similar 
arrangement is installed at the St Charles 
pit of the Charbonnage Poirier. The 
engineers have at their disposal a bath 
of enamelled iron, fed by a bronze tap, 
which gives hot or cold water as required. 
A douche is also provided, and included 
in the equipment of the bath-room are 
a clothes chest, a chair, etc. 


THE OVERSEERS’ BATH 


In the overseers’ quarters, which in- 
clude a dressing-room and bathing ac- 


ing-room similar to those provided for 
the miners. 

The water for the baths is mixed with 
steam in two mixers of boiling and cold 
water, thermometers indicating the boiler 
water temperature and that of the water 
going to the baths; the temperature is 
variable according to the different hours 
at which the supply is used. At night, 
both arc and incandescent electric lamps 
are used in order to provide efficient il- 
lumination in all parts of the building. 

Twenty ventilation shafts placed in 
the walls of the central building and sur- 
mounted by cowls insure efficient ventila- 
tion, while ventilation of the dressing- 
rooms and lamp-room is also well looked 
after. Efficient means for the disposal of 
the waste water are also provided, and 
the whole equipment provides a notable 
example of modern hygienic principles 
applied in a most practical form to the 
purposes of a mine. 


BELGIAN PRACTICE 


The accompanying table is submitted 
by R. A. S. Redmayne, giving particulars 
of thirteen installations in respect to cost 
of erection and maintenance of baths, 
and the number of persons using the 
same. The provision of douche baths 
was not obligatory before July 5, 1911. 
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By this law they have to be established 
and maintained at all new collieries, but 
the workmen are not obliged to use 
them. 

In regard to the above it may be noted 
that at the St. Nicholas and Bonne For- 
tune pits there are six shower baths for 
surface women workers, and latrines are 
provided at each installation, in addition 
to a few superior baths for officials. At 
Esperance and Violette collieries there 
are also 15 shower baths for women 
workers, and 40 women use them. At 
the Marihaye pit the dirty clothes of the 
workmen are washed on the premises 
at small cost, for this purpose a wash- 
house. and drying-room having been 
erected. 

This costs about $21.87 per month, and 
slightly increases the cost per bath. The 
actual time expended in bathing varies 
from 3 or 4 minutes to 10 minutes. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


Epitomizing the tabulated results of 
the 13 collieries named, we find that the 
equipment for about 785 shower baths 
eosts $97,777, or, roughly, $12,458 per 
100 baths which is about $10,220 per 
1000 men. The cost of maintenance is 
a little less than $973 per month, or, 
roughly, $122 per month per 100 baths. 
The total number of colliers employed 
at these mines when the figures were 
taken, i.e., in 1906, was 9570; of these 
6640 used the baths daily, or about 70%. 
The average maintenance charged per 
bath was a little over % cent. 

Taking the coal field of Liege, the 
average cost works out at about 0.8c. per 
bath taken for the 25,078 underground 
workmen at the mines, which is the num- 
ber given in the official statistics for 1905. 
The total number of shifts worked were 
7,604,320 and the total expenditure would 
be about $59,215 for the whole of the 
collieries of the province of Liege, the 
total output of coal from which was 
5,874,410 tons. This gives a cost of 
about 1.04c. per ton, the total cost of 
production’ being $2.41 per ton. Of this 
the proportion of miners’ baths, there- 
fore, is 0.41 per cent. 

Taking into account the interest on, and 
redemption'-of, the capital involved in 
constructing the baths at: 15 per cent., 
the total cost per bath amounts to 1.4c. 
or 1.8c. per “ton: "Thee capital. cost or 
erecting the baths varies from $9.73 to 
$17 per head, but for the last figure a 
very elaborate installation can be pro- 
vided. At a cost of $9.73 per workman 
using the baths, a fairly complete instal- 
lation can be provided. With 500 work- 
men the cost per unit’ may be stated as 
varying between $9.73 and $14.60 and 
taking a cost price of $11.65 per work- 
man, and a rate of 15 per cent. for in- 
terest and amortization of capital as well 
. aS depreciation, and allowing 300 work- 
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ing days to the year, the capital cost 
works out at 0.6c. per bath. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


The provision of baths for miners in 
France is not compulsory, though many 
collieries have voluntarily provided them 
for the men. Mr. Redmayne, however, is 
informed by M. Leon (Mining Inspector 
for the Pas-de-Calais) that the provision 
will, in the very near future, be made 
compulsory. A rule is to be issued be- 
fore the end of the year to the effect that 
douche baths with a dressing-room shall 
be constructed at the entrance to each 
working colliery in those cases. where 
the number of men simultaneously em- 
ployed underground exceeds 100. The 
scale of the installation shall be such as 
to allow of the workmen to bath as fast 
as they come out of the mine. 

The douche baths will be placed at 
the service of the surface workers under 
such conditions and at such hours as 
shall be fixed by the mine manager. The 
Lens Colliery Company, Pas-de-Calais, 
has built at the Nos. 5, 8, 12 and 13 pits 
baths with 44 cabins each, but they are 
only used by miners coming from vil- 
lages some distance away. The use of 
baths on the part of the miners is not 
compulsory, nor is it intendéd to make 
it so. 

GERMAN PRACTICE 


In Westphalia the provision of miners’ 
baths by the owners is compulsory, but 
the use of the bath on the part of the 
men is optional; practically all the work- 
men, however, make use of them. The 
building and installation of miners’ baths 
cost about $19,460 for every 1000 work- 
men, the yearly consumption of water 
is about nine cubic metres per man, 


and the coal required for heating’ baths. 


and buildings about one ton per man 
per year, the cost amounting to about 
4.5c. per man per week. 

J._S. Martin, I.S.0. (late H.M. In- 
spector of Mines) gives the following 
particulars regarding the washing es- 
tablishments at three large collieries: 


COLLIERY A—INTENDED FOR ABOUT 
3000 WORKMEN 


Cest of buildings $34,550 


Ccst of inside fittings .........: 19,470 
TO tal eI oo as cl oa cee aee $54,020 
This building, however, included a 


pay hall, office for surface and under- 
ground officials, as well as officials’ bath 
room and lamp room, the latter alone 
costing $3942. The number of men em- 
ployed underground is about 2600, of 
whom 100 work on the night shift, leav- 
ing 2500 to make use of the establish- 
ment on the day and afternoon shifts. 
During the changing of .the shifts the 
men make use of the establishmenf, 
i. e., between 2 and 3 o’clock, about 
one-half of the men coming out while 
the other half change into their pit 
clothes. 


? 
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COLLIERY B 


No. 1 pit; 2000 men and boys: 
COStVOf*DallGine sia, eee 
Cost. of inside ACCS See ee 10,700 


Total 
No. 2 pit: 1000 men and boys: 

Cost of bullding's) 3). wee 

Cost of inside fittings 6,570 


Total “$22,140 

In both cases the buildings include 
offices for underground and surface offi- 
cials, lamp room and baths for managers 
and officials. 

At Colliery C, employing about 1600 
persons underground, the cost of main- 
tenance, supervision and water supply is 
$2480 per annum, i.e., $1.54 per man em- 
ployed underground. 

The cost of erecting the buildings 
as well as maintaining them is borne by 
the owner. The use of the baths on 
the part of the men is not compulsory, 
but the men in the great majority of 
cases use them without exception, ex- 
cept in the Ruhr District and in Silesia. 

In accordance with instructions issued 
by the management the workmen are 
obliged to bring clean working clothes 
with them every Monday, and to take 
their dirty clothes home on Saturday. 
If this is not done they are subject to 
a penalty. Special regulations do not 
exist for the working of the establish- 
ments; the workmen, however, mostly 
conduct themselves with propriety while 
in the building. 


$15,570 
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Canadian Coalettes 


A “coalette” factory has been added to 
the list of industries of Fort William, 
Ont. Consul General John E. Jones, of 
Winnipeg, explains that Fort William was 
selected because it is here the great 
barge transportation companies have 
their wharves and coal docks and be- 


_cause practically all the coal coming 


from Pennsylvania mines is routed 
through the Great Lakes to Fort Will- 
iam. 

This new $100,000 enterprise is fi- 
nanced by local capitalists, and has a 
contract with the several railroad and 
lake transportation companies for the 
cofl dust or screenings collected at their 
dumps. The company has installed a 
Renfrew (plunger type) coalette ma- 
chine, manufactured at St. Louis, Mo., 
with a capacity of 10 tons per hour. 

The company has been quite success- 


ful, being able to:market immediately its . 


entire output, and is considering the in- 
stallation of several new machines. 

The “coalettes” find ready sale in 
Canada as far west as Edmonton, and are 
sold in Winnipeg at $9 per ton, as against 
$10.50 for hard furnace coal. Whole- 
sale prices vary from $4.75 per ton for 
the coalettes made from American an- 
thracite to $5 per ton for those made 
from Pocahontas coal. The company 
transacts its Western business through 
agencies. 
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Air, Electric and Mule Haulage 


Technical papers from time to time 
publish statements that it costs so many 
cents or fractions of a cent per ton-mile 
to haul coal with mules, compressed-air 
locomotives and electric locomotives, re- 
spectively, the generally accepted hypo- 
thesis being that the cost descends from 
the mule to the electric locomotive, with 
the compressed-air locomotive somewhere 
in between. 

Eli T. Conner’s paper, “Anthracite and 
Bituminous Mining,” in the CoAL AGE of 
Nov. 18, 1911, contained some figures in 
regard to the cost of gathering coal with 
electric locomotives and gathering coal 
with mules, and hauling it to the surface 
with an electric locomotive. These fig- 
ures urge me to show how utterly foolish 
it is to compare mere ton-mile computa- 
tions of the costs resulting from the 
use of various types of motive power 
without making a thorough analysis to- 
gether with radical corrections to com- 
pensate for the disperity in conditions 
and* requirements. 


By C. B. Flodiesd 


Comparisons of costs for 
different types of mine 
haulage are apt. to be mis- 
leading unless carefully 
corrected to compensate 
for variance of conditions. 


Cost of compressed-air and 
electric haulage differs but 
little and for gathering ser- 
vice the mule is still a close 
competitor of both. 


*Manager of sales, compressed-air de- 
partment, H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburg, 
Penn. 


the books of a coal mine in western Penn- 
sylvania having a capacity of about 35,000 
tons per month. The grades in this mine 
are variable, some of them in favor of, 
and some of them against the loads, and 
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TABLE 2. RELATIVE COST PER MILE AND 


DATA FOR ESTIMATE 


Average haul with electric locomo- 
ive 
Average haul with 
IOGOMIOUMV OL a7 iets Moe eee 
Total ton miles, electric locomotive . 
Total ton miles, compressed air loco- 
TORI VOE Neos wis Stab ld achat ees. Fk ts ed ol ote 
Total cost per ton mile, electric loco- 
WIGUEVO.s B40 eg ite tule be bie cht oh 
Total cost per ton mile, compressed- 
air locomotive 


3600 ri. 
2100 rh. 


2758 
4138 
14.68c. 
14.57¢. 
Working two shifts is a decided advan- 
tage to either electric locomotives or com- 
pressed-air locomotives as compared with 
mules, because mules cannot be worked 
two shifts, whereas locomotives can, 
thereby distributing the increased inter- 
est and depreciation charges over double 
the number of hours. As a matter of 
fact, the compressed-air locomotives at 
the mine cited above, only worked one 
shift, but the costs per hour and per ton 
have been held exactly the same as they 
actually were with the exception that the 
interest. and depreciation are distributed 
over 553 hours per month and over the 
amount of coal that would have been 





COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVES FOR GATHERING AND MAIN-HAULAGE SERVICE 


COMPARISON OF CosTS 


The mine Mr. Conner selected as an 
example had a capacity of 8140 gross 
tons per month and the grades in the 
rooms were 12 per cent. He does not 
state how steep they were on the entries. 
The figures presented here fer compari- 
son are for compressed-air locomotives 
and mule haulage and were taken from 


are in places as steep as 6 per cent. 
The capacity of the mine cars is two tons, 
and their empty weight 2700 lb. In the 
case of the electrically operated mine, the 
car capacity was not definitely stated, but 
presumably it was about 3000 lb., and 
the weight of the car itself about 1300 lb. 
A comparison of figures for the two cases 
is given in Tables Nos. 1 and 2. 








TABLE I. 


ACTUAL COSTS ON THE BASIS OF 553 LOCOMOTIVE HOURS PER MONTH, 


OR TWO SHIFTS PER DAY, FOR A FOUR-TON ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE AND A 
SIX-TON COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVE IN GATHERING SERVICE 





HouRLy 
Hours RATES 
Elec- 
tric 


553 
692 


Elec- 
Air | tric 


224 | 308 


553 | 
553 | 20 | 288 
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Supplies....... COLE 
Repairs and maintenance 
oS Ea eee 
Interest 6% on $10,000 

for one month 
Interest 6% on $5,900 for 

one month | 
Depreciation eight years . | 
Depreciation 10%...... 
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AMOUNT, 
DOLLARS Tons Cost PER TON 
Elec- ’ Elec- Elec- 
tric Air tric Air tric Air 
ERS 4A Nee 2 | aaa Py i's 
124.43) 168.97|4045. 19] 10,404.60.0307} 0.0162 
138.40) 159.76/4045.19}10,404.60.0342) 0.0153 
262.83) 328.73/4045.19] 10,404.60.0649) 0.0315 
18.42 4045.19 10.0045) | 5 
1800] } 78-004048° 19 10,404.60 045) | 0075 
20.00) 117.46)4045.19 Spear go|? O00) '0:0113 
50.00 4045.19 0.0123) 
| | { 
etait ss | Ze UDO eh O,404, €|. .. . ae 0.0028 
36.49 T8520 OAS BE oe 0. CO88IE eon 
aE 49.1 -++2+++]10,404-6)......| 0.0047 
404.67 602.964045.19 10,404.60. 1000! 0.0578 
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gathered in 553 hours had the locomo- 
tives continued to work at the same rate 
which they maintained for nine hours per 
day and six days in the week. This was 
done in order to make the costs more 
truly comparable. 

It should be observed in connection 
with the above figures for cost per ton 
and ton-mile that neither of these costs is 
in general an accurate basis for testing 
the comparative merits of the two types 
of haulage, particularly as regards gath- 
ering service, although the same con- 
siderations apply to a more limited ex- 
tent in connection with main haulage. 
When gathering, the locomotive neces- 
sarily spends most of its time in collect- 
ing the trip, while the ton mileage is run 
up by the long haul between the point 
where the coal is gathered and the point 
where it is delivered. The expense of 
haulage does not increase directly in pro- 
portion to the length of the haul because 
the time spent in gathering remains a 
constant regardless of the length of the 
direct run. Usually if an-~ analysis is 
made of the power expended and time 
spent in gathering and in hauling the 
gathered cars to the terminus, it will be 
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found that the strictly gathering service 
is the most expensive part of the work. 


NECESSARY CORRECTIONS 


Changing those items in the foregoing 
table whith are either manifestly not 
chargeable to the gathering type of loco- 
motive or else need correction, Table No. 
4 is derived. The figures are for the 
same locomotives working under the same 
conditions as before, but with the engi- 
neers and brakemen receiving the same 
rate of pay, and with Mr. Conner’s charge 
for power increased from $20 to S50 per 
month, and with the item “depreciation 8 
years, $10,000” raised to $84.20 per 
month. The reason for changing the rate 
of $20 per month for power as given in 
Mr. Conner’s paper is explained in fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Based on the corrected and equalizing 
figures of Table 4 the cost per net ton- 
mile would be 17.55c. for electric locomo- 
tive and 12.32c. for the compressed-air 
locomotive. 


MULE HAULAGE 


In the same mine where the com- 
pressed-air gathering locomotives operate, 
horses are used for gathering coal in an- 
other part of the mine. The coal gathered 
by both the small air locomotives and the 
horses is hauled to the foot of the shaft 
by large compressed-air locomotives. The 
cost of gathering by horses in this mine is 
as follows: 








TABLE 38. COSTS OF GATHERING BY 
HORSES 
Cost 
per 
Day Week Ton 
Nine drivers at 
$2.60 per day... $23.40 $140.40 
One d iver at $2.70 
per day, 4 & sot. 270 16.20 
Total Japor. eae $156.60 $0.0318 
Stable expense. ... 83.60 0.0170 
Th rteen horses, 
$3250 deprecia- 
tion 5 years..... 12.50 0.0025 
Interest, 6% on 
SSZ50 iene ew! aa 2) 0.0007 
$256.45 $0.0520 
With the ten drivers, eleven work 


horses and two spares, 4918 tons of coal 
were gathered per week and hauled an 
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average distance of 900 ft., giving the 
cost per ton as stated above in detail 
and a total cost per ton-mile of 30.6c. 

The cost per ton for gathering with 
mules or horses in the mine to which Mr. 
Conner referred was as follows: 





TABLE 5. GOSTS OF MULE HAULAGE 
Average distance of 

mule haul...... 1200 ft. 
Drivers, 250 hr. 

BOC. Ak, ene $75.00 
Drivers, 398 hr. at 

180i Cee 71.64 
Drivers, 294 hr. at 

LOGS. : eats 55.86 
Drivers, 310 hr. at Jost per 

20C ee ee 62.00 Ton 

$264.50 $0.0646 
Stable boss....... 35.00 0.0086 
Blacksmith, shoe- 

Ine Oe ee eee 30.00 0.0074 
Feed: 55)... 79.20 0.0198 
Miscellaneous sup- 

plies 2) site 18.52 0.0043 
Depreciation, 5 

Years <6, 55 sae 25.00 0.0062 
Interest 6%. on 

$1500. eee 7 (519) 0.0018 

Total. eee $459.72 $0.1122 

Total cost per ton 

mile, . 49. 4e. 


The coal i by the mules in this 
mine cited by Mr. Conner was hauled to 
the pit mouth, an average distance of 
2500 ft., by an electric locomotive. 

The comparative figures for main haul- 
age in the two mines under consideration, 
one using electricity and the other com- 
pressed air, are given in Table No. 6. 
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The electric locomotive moved the coal 
an average distance of 2500 ft. and the 
compressed-air locomotive hauled it for 
an average distance of 3400 ft., so the 
costs per ton-mile, is as follows: 











2500 X 4095 

For electricity: ——— = 1938 ton miles 

5280 
209.83 
= 10!88c. per ton mile 
1939 
_ 3400 x 19,688 
For air: ——————_——— = 12,677 ton miles 
5280 
386.31 
—=3.05c. per ton mile 
12,677 


CORRECTION FOR COST OF POWER 


In explanation of the correction of Mr. 
Conner’s figure of $20 per month for 
power as given in Table 1 and increased 
to $50 in Table 4, it should be noted that 
the costs of power per ton-mile for gath- 
ering and main haulage as given in Mr. 
Conner’s paper are as follows: 





Cost for power in gathering.......... $20.00 
Ton mileage as calculated from Mr. 
Conners: paper eo... cae eee 2758 
$20 .00 
= $0.00726 per ton mile 
2758 


For main haulage, as calculated from 
Mr. Conner’s paper: 


$20.00 





= $0.01032 per ton mile 
1939 











TABLE 6. MAIN- 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND COMPRESSED-AIR 


LOCOMOTIVES 


| 











HOURLY 
Hours | RATES AMOUNT Tons | ose PER TON 
{ 
egy | | 
| Elec- |Elec-| = |Elec- | Elee- | Elec- } 
| tric | Air tric |) Air tric | Air tric Air | t tric | Air 
| | } 
Locomotive runners.....| 277 | 277 | 224 | 308 | 62.32 | 84.64/4095.10) 19,687. 70.0153 __ ar bas 
Brakemenlaepeeeeres: sin. 346 277 | 20 28§ | 69.20 | 80.0:)1095. 10) 19,687.7/0.0169 (0.0041 
Total Jaboteametses<: 2» = 31.52 |164.6€/4095. 10| 19,687 . 7/0 .0822 0.0084 
Supplies: sss. : | Dh OD kala een 4095-30); sa. cee 0.0006 | 
Repairs and maintenance | | | 7.24 ‘| 25.3°/4095. 10) 19,687.7,0.0018 | 0 0013 
Other repairs and main- Sip: | f | iapae 2 
LOEMATICS Mewes a1. eye ee. \4095. 10) ‘0.0014? 
Power ee et | 20.00 | 80.18 4095.10 19,687.710.0049 0.0011 
Interest on investment, | -| | \ | 
6% on $5,000........ (OS e00 eat eee 14095:10)........ 0.0061 | 
Interest on investment,| | | | | 
6%.00 $8,650... .....: bey 43.25|......2| 10,687 0m eee 10.0022 
Depreciation eight years .| es We ir ee ee 4095510) ate eee ‘0.0042 
Depreciation Bight. years 
On $8650 eee. . Tae Salt seo LD} GS.7id neeeeeeere poet 
209.83 |386.314095.10 19,687. 7'0.0512 








TABLE 4. 


OMPRESSED-ATR LOCO- 





















































ACTUAL COSTS 5 CORRE OTED FOR CO 
MOTIVE AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE IN G ATHERING SERVICE 
pte ae aes 7 aa eee és: 
Hourty | Amount, | 
Hours RATES DOLLARS Tons | CosT PER TON 
Elec-} _—| Elec- | Elec- Elec- Elec- 
tric; | Air trices Air tric Air tric Air tric Air 
Locomotive runners.....| 553 | 553 | 224 | 224 124.43 |124.43)4045.19/10,404.610.0307 (0.0120 
Brakenien warns tae 692 | 553 | 20 20 (1388.40 /|110.60)4045.19]10,404.6)0.0342 (0.0106 
262.83 /|235.03}) 045.19) 10,404.6)0.0649 (0.0226 
Supplies... .. Tees, oe ae | 18.42) 1045.19 0.0045 \ | 
Repairs and maintenance | | 18.00 s | 78-9%4945° 19| 10,404. 6ggo45 ; |0-0075 
POWC!. toe eee | | 50.00 |117.56)4045.19'10,404.60.0123 (0.0113 
Interest 6% on $10,000 
for one month........ 50200 V hse nee BAe LON, 5 eve coats 1\O'LOLZS eke Seertars 
Interest 6% on $5,900 for | 
One THGMEL the sapere | | | 20 800m: «... 10,4046): 20,3 0.0028 
Depreciation eight years | | 
on $10,000 Mey Aros cr. 84520.) ia aan 4045.19)........ 0.0208 
on $5,900...........- AQSG imp iet= = - £0,404. 6) me. as 0.0047 
483.45 Na eee 10,404.60.1193 |0.0489 
































(0.0197 


It will be seen from these figures that 
the cost per ton-mile is- 42 per cent. 
greater for the main haulage than for the 
gathering service. 

The costs of power per ton-mile for 
the same two classes of service at the 
mine that I investigated were: 








; $117.56 ‘ 
For gathering: —= $0 .0284 per ton mile 
4138 
$80.18 
For main haulage: = $0.0063 per ton 
2677 {mile 


These figures show the cost for gather- 
ing with compressed-air locomotives to 
be 4.48 times as great as for main haul- 
age. There are many reasons why the 
cost for power per ton-mile for gather- 
ing should be much more than for main 
haulage, but none why it should be less, 
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unless a condition when all the main 
haulage is up hill and all the gathering is 
down hill might be cited as an excep- 
tion. 

In all the above figures it is the ton of 
coal moved one mile in the desired direc- 
tion that is considered. In actual service, 

_ the cars and the locomotive must be 
| moved as well as the coal, and because 
the car and the locomotive must move 
approximately twice as far as the coal in 
order to get the empty cars back to the 
_ Joading place, the gross ton mileage is 
nearly twice the net ton mileage for main 
haulage. For gathering work the gross 
ton mileage will be from four to six 
times the net ton mileage because in 
gathering cars from the rooms the loco- 
motive must make many movements with 
only one car or without any cars. While 
doing this work the percentage of net to 
gross tonnage is exceedingly low because 
the locomotive itself forms a large part 
of the total weight of the moving train. 

Any remaining inconsistency in the 
relative costs of main haulage and gather- 
ing service with the compressed-air loco- 
motives is readily accounted for by con- 
sidering the following adverse conditions 
of gathering as compared with main haul- 
age: Ordinarily the gathering locomotive 
has poorer track than the main-haulage 
locomotive; a greater percentage of 
curves, more frequent stops and starts, 
and a somewhat lower efficiency, because 
of handling only one car at a time instead 
of being loaded approximately up to its 
capacity. 

From the foregoing considerations it 
seems certain that Mr. Conner’s figure 
of $20 as the cost of power for the elec- 
tric gathering locomotive needs correc- 
tion; more especially as, this locomotive 
operated two shifts per day, while the 
main-haulage locomotive operated only 
one shift. 

Mr. Conner’s conclusion that, as it cost 
only 10c. per ton to gather and haul 
4045 tons of coal per month with one 
locomotive working two shifts, and as it 
cost 16.34c. per ton to gather 4095 tons 
of coal with mules and haul it 2500 ft. 
to the pit mouth, there is, therefore, an 
advantage of not less than 4c. per ton 
- in gathering by electric locomotives, does 
-not seem to have sufficient support to 
make it generally true. 





GATHERING LOCOMOTIVES vs. MULES 


In the mine using compressed-air haul- 
age, coal was gathered and hauled by 
“mules an average distance of 900 ft. at a 
cost of 5.2c. per ton and was afterward 
hauled an average distance of 3400 ft. by 
-main-haulage compressed-air locomotives 
at a cost of 1.97c. per ton, giving a total 
cost for gathering and hauling of 7.17c. 
per ton, a lower figure than any that Mr. 
Conner quotes. This figure is also 
Slightly lower than the results achieved 
_ with compressed-air gathering and main- 
haulage locomotives in sections of the 
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same mine where the gathering locomo- 
tives worked but one shift, as is shown 
by the following costs: 
Gatnering by compressed-air loco- 


INOUVES | cine cama es 8 +0 
Main aula ge <2 sous ees aie) ope 


6.72c.aton 
1.97¢c.aton 





Total costo. i ieee es swe 8 .69c. a hon 


Thus it is seen that the coal was de- 
livered to the shaft bottom more cheaply 
by mules and main-haulage locomotives 
than by gathering locomotives and main- 
haulage locomotives; but in order to 
achieve these results with the mules it 
was necessary to keep the mule haul 
down to 900 ft. or less in order to enable 
the animals to gather, as they did, 41.6 
two-tom cars per mule. If the mules had 
to haul the coal an average distance of 
1200 ft., as did the gathering locomo- 
tives, and had been forced to encounter 
the adverse grades that the locomotives 
did, the cost for mule haulage would 
have been 50 per cent. greater, throw- 
ing the balance again in favor of the 
gathering locomotive. In other words, it 
was possible to obtain the good results 
that were obtained with mules in this 
mine only by working them in selected 
places under the most favorable con- 
ditions, all of which goes to show that it 
is extremely dangerous to draw general 
conclusions in regard to the relative 
economy of the various types of haulage 
unless the conditions are strictly compara- 
ble, or accurate corrections are made to 
compensate for differing conditions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writer does not believe that the 
foregoing figures in regard to the rela- 
tive cost of haulage by electricity and 
compressed air represent with any degree 
of accuracy the relative merits of the two 
systems. The much greater tonnage han- 
died by the compressed-air locomotives 
gives them a decided advantage, but there 
is a lamentable dearthof accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the relative costs of the 
various systems of haulage. Many of the 
opinions expressed in regard to relative 
economy are founded largely on preju- 
dice, with little or no basis of.accurate in- 
formation, and a consideration of the 
above figures in regard to capacity and 
performance show, if they show anything, 
that the relative costs of haulage by the 
two systems depend more upon their in- 
telligent installation and handling than 


upon either type of haulage, and that” 


with equal energy and experience the dif- 
ference in the cost of haulage by either 
system will appear only as small frac- 
tions of a cent. Further, they show that 
if the mule haul can be kept short and 
the grades not too steep, the mule in 
gatheringservice is a close competitor with 
either type of locomotive and will re- 


_main so until the general advent of the 


three- or four-ton mine car enables the 
locomotive to get more coal each time it 
makes a trip up the room. 


/ 
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Storage Battery Locomotives 


The success of the storage battery 
equipment for electric vehicles has been 
so marked that it has been applied to 
electric cars, electric locomotives, etc. 
The storage battery locomotive is de- 
signed for service where a trolley sys- 
tem cannot be installed or is not desir- 
able, and finds applications especially in 
short distance hauls at low speeds. These 
locomotives may be built to haul their 
loads or to carry them on the platform. 


ADVANCED MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


The General Electric Company is now 
placing a storage-battery locomotive o1 
the market. The mechanical design is in 
accordance with the most approved and 
uptodate practice. The frame consists of 
two steel I beam sides and two steel 
channel ends, carefully fitted at the joints 








END View OF LocoMoTIvVE TRUCK IM- 
PELLED BY STORAGE BATTERIES - 


and held rigidly together with steel 
angles and heavy bolts. The end frames 
are faced with wood bumpers to which 
suitable coupling devices are attached, 
these. latter being designed to suit the 
customer’s cars. The cast-steel pedestal 
jaws which carry the journal boxes are 
bolted to the lower web of the side 
frames. 

The cast-steel journal boxes are of 
special design and are fitted with roller 
bearings which ensure efficient mechani- 
cal transmission of power and so effect 
economy of battery current. The weight 
of the car is supported from the journal 
boxes by two heavy coiled springs. 

Brake tension is effected by a screw 
and nut appliance, the brake spindle hav- 
ing a square thread on which travels a 
nut carrying an equalizing har which is 
attached to the brake-lever system. This 
furnishes an efficient method of braking, 
as a slight exertion only on the part of 
the operator is required and the brakes 
are automatically locked in any position 
without the use of pawls or ratchets. 
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The wheels are pressed on and se- 
curely keyed to the axles. The latter are 
made of a special grade of steel and are 
case-hardened at the journals, so that 
there is very little wear either on the rol- 
ler bearings or on the axles. 


ELECTRICAL EFFICIENCIES 


The motors used are of the automobile 
type designed to be operated by batteries 
and have characteristics that effect the 
maximum possible economy in the use of 
battery current. They have high efficiency, 
large overload capacity and practically 
The high effi- 


sparkless commutation. 
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manner of suspension being equivalent to 
standard railway practice. The motor 
drives the axle through double reduction 


gearing. An intermediate shaft which is 


supported in the housing of the bearing 
and cast integral with the suspension 
cradle carries the intermediate gearing. 

As_ the service required of a storage bat- 
tery locomotive is ordinarily performed 
at low speed, the use of the double reduc- 
tion gearing permits slow speeds to be 
obtained without any rheostat losses and, 
due to the large gear reduction from arm- 
ature shaft to wheel tread, high tractive 
efforts are’ obtained at comparatively 
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A 20-ToN LOAD OF CASTINGS CARRIED BY STORAGE-BATTERY TRUCK 





LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPPED WITH STORAGE BATTERIES; COVER PLATES 


REMOVED 


ciency is obtained by designing them with 
a small air gap and running the iron at 
low magnetic densities; by virtue of the 
latter, the speed and torque characteris- 
tics are steeper than in the case of the 
ordinary series motors, a feature which 
tends to reduce the overload which can 
be thrown on the battery. The armature 
shaft rotates in ball bearings and conse- 
quently the rriction losses are light and 
the wear of the bearing is practically neg- 
ligible. 

The motors are compactly designed, 
yet they are readily accessible for 
inspection and repairs. They are also 
dust and moisture proof and are mounted 
in acast-steel suspension cradle, one side 
of which is supported on bearings on the 
axle while the other side is spring sus- 
pended from the locomotive frame, this 
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small current inputs to the motor. When 
carrying light loads these locomotives 
have speeds of from 4 to 5 miles per 
hour, while on heavy loads the speed is 
from 2 to 2% miles per hour. 

The storage batteries are especially de- 
signed for the service, bcing very rugged 
in construction and due to the use of 
specially constructed plates, have high 
ampere hour efficiency. The battery cells 
are grouped in four or more trays and 
are mounted in an angle iron crate which 
is spring-suspended from the locomotive 
frame. 








When robbing pillars the yield may be 
increased at least 2 per cent. by the use 
of posts set 3 ft. apart, tight up against 
the coal, to protect the stump from roof 
falls. 
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Kentucky’s Coal Output 

An estimate of the production of com- 
mercial coal by the Kentucky mines for 
the calendar year 1911, has been given 
out by the Chief Inspector of Mines and 
Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. The estimate, which is based on 
returns that had been received up to Dec. 
24, indicates that the output for the last 
year fell about 1,550,000 tons short of 
that for the year 1910. A number of com- 
panies had not reported for the month 
of November on the date named; hence 
the output of some important companies 
for November and December is estimated. 

As indicated by the returns received, 
the output for the year was about 13,- 
170,227 tons, the production of the re- 
spective districts being about as follows: 


Western (including 1,057,000 
tons; estimated ose a. ance 6,800,276 
Southeastern (including 566,000 
tons: estimated): J): 2.04.6 e0 4,019,545 
Northeastern (including 506,000 
tons estimated). .2im. ane 2,350,406 
13,170,227 
The total for the year 1910 was 


14,720,011 tons. The returns for 1911 in- 
dicate a loss of over 1,500,000 in the 
western district and a loss of about 235,- 
000 tons in the southeastern district, but 
a gain of about 312,000 in the northeast- 
ern region. Although the output was 
much less than for 1910, it exceeded 
the production for 1909 by 2,800,000 tons. 
' There were no large disasters during 
the year, and so far as reported the total 
number of fatal accidents was less than 
for 1910 (the 50 lives lost through ex- 
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plosions during the latter year being 
omitted from the comparison). 

Notwithstanding .the fact that 1911 
proved rather a bad business year for the 
coal industry, the interest of investors in 
Kentucky has not flagged. The develop- 
ment of mines in the eastern coal field 
is increasing rapidly. Harlan county be- 
gan shipping commercial coal in October, 
and is expected to become an important 
producer in 1912. Letcher county will 
become a commercial producer in 1912, 
and a large output is expected from it. 
The Survey correspondence indicates 
much interest on the part of capital in the 
western coal field also. Two reports cov- 
ering a large part of this field, which 
with others have been awaiting publica- 
tion for some time, are to come from the 
press by May. 
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Causes ot lowa Mine 


Coal mining in Iowa commenced in a 
very small way about the year 1840. 
There was little increase in production 
during the following years and in 1867 
the annual output had only reached 150,- 
000 tons. From that time progress in 
the coal industry was more rapid and 
in 1883 Iowa produced 4,500,000 tons 
or within 500,000 tons of the combined 
coal production for that year of West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
1910 the output of the Iowa mines 
amounted to nearly eight million tons. 

Only about one-seventh of the coal 
produced in this state is mined without 
the use of powder, and the great re- 
mainder of the output, owing to the hard- 
ness of the coal and the absence of a 
sufficiently soft clay to permit under- 
cutting, is blasted from the solid. In all 
mines producing coal in this manner the 
room-and-pillar method is used together 
with the double-entry system. 


MINES ARE GENERALLY DRY 


The mines are generally dry and many 
of them more or less dusty, but there is 
no provision either by law or through 
voluntary action on the part of the op- 
erator for the systematic artificial humid- 
ifying of dry mines. In the recent ses- 
sion of the Iowa legislature it was pro- 
vided that “The owner, operator, lessee 
or person in charge of any mine shall 
not permit the accumulation of dust up- 
on and along the roadways; and where 
the roadways are dry and dusty shall 
cause the same to be sprinkled at least 
once each week and as much oftener as 
conditions may require.” 

It is conceded, however, that the in- 
tent of this measure is to improve mine 
sanitation rather than to increase mine 
safety. The shots are prepared by the 
miners and are examined before they 
are charged, the examiners having the 
power to prohibit the charging of any 
shot they consider unsafe. The firing is 
done, generally by the examiners, at the 
end of the shift and after the miners 
have left the mine. The shots are set 
off by fuse and are fired in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Much powder is used and in the larger 
mines the daily consumption of a ton of 
powder is of frequent occurrence. Owing 
to the high cost of yardage and for other 
good reasons the elaborate ventilating 
methods found in many Eastern mines 
cannot be used in Iowa, but nevertheless 
the mines are now somewhat efficiently 
ventilated, although in former years their 
condition, in this respect, was often un- 
satisfactory. This condition resulted 
mainly from bad management but per- 
haps an important cause was the entire 
absence of firedamp, which has never 
been found in any mine in this state. 


By John Verner* 


The mines in Iowa, which 
are dry but nongaseous, 
appear to be subject to ex- 
plosions when first devel- 
oped and immune when 
further extended. The 
movement of air is retarded 


by the greater resistance of 
the lengthened passage- 


ways. This results in 
slower feeding of coal dust 
and air to the explosion 
flame, preventing propa- 
gation beyond the point of 
origin. 





*Chariton, Iowa. 


ExPLosIoNs ARE INFREQUENT 


No explosions, causing loss of life or 
great destruction of property, occurred 
in the Iowa mines prior to 1892. In 
that year, on Nov. 8, the Pekay explo- 
sion occurred, killing three miners and 
wrecking the south side of the mine. On 
Feb. 14, 1893, the explosion in the Cedar 
mine caused the death of seven persons, 
but the years 1901 and 1902 proved the 
most disastrous in this respect. In these 
two years seven explosions occurred, do- 
ing much damage in the mines affected 
and killing 27 miners. The loss of life 
would have been very much greater had 
it not been for the fact that shotfirers 
were employed in all the mines, except 
one. 

To prevent these disasters the legisla- 
ture in 1902 enacted a law requiring the 
examination by competent persons of all 
shot holes before they are charged and 
this method has proved fairly effective, 
for under its application mine explosions 
have become less frequent, those oc- 
curring since 1902 being of compara- 
tively little extent and showing a corre- 
spondingly decreased destructive force. 
During the last three years only one 
explosion occurred, and that a small one, 
which did no material damage and caused 
no loss of life. 

A detailed description of past Iowa 
mine explosions would be of no par- 
ticular benefit at this time, but it may be 
of some value to those interested in the 
explosion problem to have a knowledge 
of the conditions in some representative 
mines before explosions made their ap- 
pearance in Iowa and about the condi- 
tions that existed in other mines, visited 
by explosions, before and after their oc- 
currence. 

Mine No. 1 was opened by the White- 
breast Coal Co. in Lucas County in 
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Explosions 


1876 and Mine No. 2 in 1880. The mines 
were dry and turned out to be large 
producers, measured by the Iowa stand- 
ard, No. 2 employing more than 400 men 
during its best years. They were opened 
by skilled and experienced miners, much 
pick work was done, powder was used 
sparingly, the shots were well prepared 
and as the squib was used to fire them, 
the holes were firmly tamped all the 
way. The shots were lighted one at a 
time in a place and the miners did their 
own firing at quitting time. 


MINERS CHANGE MINING METHODS 


In this manner the work was done for 
several years with satisfactory results 
and then a change came, first in the way 
of shot preparation and then in the 
method of firing. The miners in nar- 
row work found that by drilling the holes 
2 or 3 ft. ahead of the cut, coal cut- 
ting was made less laborious and more 
of it could be done in a given time. Of 
course, the amount of powder used was 
much increased by this practice, which 
brought with it an increase in the pro- 
duction of fine coal. 

Then to escape the unpleasant and 
somewhat dangerous task of going back 
through the powder smoke to fire their 
second or third shots, the miners gen- 
erally resorted to the use of fuse. To 
avoid cutting the latter the holes were 
tamped loosely with dry drilling dust. 
In the meantime the mines had become 
quite extensive, with the workings a con- 
siderable distance from the shafts, the 
air courses were much obstructed by 
falls and otherwise, the ventilation was 
unsatisfactory and the presence of black- 
damp became noticeable, especially on 
the returns. 

The mines remained dry and the ac- 
cumulation of dust increased to such ex- 
tent that great clouds of it were raised 
by men and mules traveling on the haul- 
age roads. Occasionally a water car, 
discharging its contents through a hole 
in the rear end, was used to wet the 
roads between the rails, but this was not 
done through any fear of a possible ex- 
plosion, but to abate somewhat and for 
a little time the existing dust nuisance. 
Such conditions existed for years and 
continued until the mines were aban- 
doned. Yet hundreds of heavily charged 
shots, tamped with dry coal dust, were 
fired daily by the miners at the end of 
the shift, in probably less than ten min- 
utes, and it is a conservative statement 
to say that fully 5 per cent. of these 
shots blew out their tamping and that’ 
at least another 10 per cent. were more 
or less ineffective, yet nothing occurred 
to show that there was danger in the 
presence of the great accumulations of 
dry dust. 
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A MYSTERIOUS DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OLD 
AND NEw MINES 


It might be said that the dust in these 
mines was not of an explosive nature 
and it would be difficult to disprove this, 
were it not for the fact that an explosion 
occurred in Mine No. 3. This mine was 
opened adjacent to No. 2, connected with 
the latter, which was still in operation 
and which in turn was connected with 
the workings of No. 1. The first ex- 


plosion in Lucas County occurred in 
No. 3, a new mine, well ventilated, 
with roomy roads and air courses 


containing little dust, and worked un- 
der the same methods that had been 
used for years with impunity in the older 
mines. This happened twelve years after 
the opening of No. 1 and after. several 
million tons of coal had been produced 
from the same seam. 

The Pekay mine, located in Mahaska 
county, was opened in 1891. A number 
of the men, who had worked for years in 
Mines 1 and 2, came to the new mine and 
brought with them the practice of blast- 
ing in use in those mines. But they soon 
discovered, as in Whitebread No. 3, that 
the practice found safe in one mine under 
apparently like conditions may be ex- 
tremely dangerous in another, for a vio- 
lent explosion occurred in the Pekay 
mine while its workings were yet with- 
in a few hundred feet of the shafts. 

I examined the mine shortly after the 
explosion and found that although several 
kegs containing powder were exploded in 
different places, the presence of coal 
dust undoubtedly was a large factor in 
extending the explosion through all the 
south side and part of the north side of 
the mine. The disaster naturally made 
the men more careful in placing their 
shots, but aside from that no other pre- 
ventive measures were taken and it ap- 
peared that their absence brought no 
harm, for several years passed and the 
mine remained apparently safe. 


A SIMILAR INCREASE IN SAFETY AT PEKAY 
MINE 


In 1899 I was assigned to the 2d Iowa 
inspection district in which the Pekay 
mine was located. I found the mine in 
an unsatisfactory condition especially 
with regard to ventilation, the air courses 
being much obstructed by falls of roof 
and otherwise throughout their entire 
length. The south workings still re- 
mained dry and dust accumulations had 
increased with the mine’s extent with no 
provision for the systematic sprinkling 
of the:dust in the dry parts of the mine. 

The ‘miners evidently had come to the 
conclusion that there was no _ further 
danger from explosions, for the shots 
were tamped with dry dust and very 
rapidlyofired by fuse at the end of the 
shift..* Ii;found that as many as_ five 
holes, tamped loosely with dry dust, had 
been fired almost simultaneously in one 
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room without the slightest evidence of 
bad effects. In addition to all this, blown- 
out and ineffective shots were a daily oc- 
currence. The dust contained in the mine 
seemed to have lost its power to do 
harm, for the mine was worked safely 
for years under above mentioned con- 
ditions and until it was abandoned 10 
years after the explosion. 


A NEw MINE AND SEVERAL EXPLOSIONS 


In 1899 and 1900 the Whitebreast Fuel 
Co. opened Mine No. 4 in Lucas county, 
a few miles west of the location of Mines 
1 and 2. The new mine was dry and 
there was some dust. Shot examiners 
passed judgment as to the safety of the 
shots prepared by the miners and fired 
those accepted after the day force had 
left the mine. But these safeguards, 
while removing the possibility of great 
loss of life, did not prevent explosions, 
for in January, 1901, a violent explo- 
sion occurred, killing the shotfirers, fol- 
lowed by another a month later of still 
greater destructiveness. In January, 1902, 
a third explosion wrecked a part of the 
mine and killed the shotfirer. 


I had charge of this mine as inspector 
and examined it carefully immediately 
after each explosion. I found that ex- 
plosion No. 1 was caused by improperly 
prepared and overcharged shots, that No. 
3 was caused the same way and that in 
No. 2 the two shots in the room where 
this explosion started, did their work 
fairly well and were not overcharged and 
that all three explosions were propagated 
and extended by the presence of dust. 

Three explosions in one year was 
plain evidence that the mine was worked 
under extremely dangerous conditions 
and that a decided change in the methods 
used was necessary for the better pro- 
tection of life and property. But there 
was no change. The miners and the mine 
management were well aware that the 
danger was due primarily to the use of 
powder but they concluded that it must 
be used or the coal left unmined. 

No sprinkling or spraying system was 
installed to keep the dust in moist con- 
dition, because it was generally realized 
that it would be of little practical value 
in rendering harmless the fresh dust at 
and near the working faces, that was 
produced daily in comparatively large 
quantities by blasting and the handling 
of the shattered coal. But there was the 
expectation that the danger would be- 
come less threatening in the future, and 
this expectation was based upon ob- 
servation of conditions in other mines 
and the belief that increased extension of 
the mine would decrease the possibility 
of an explosion. 


Whether this faith in future events was 
fully justified or not, the fact remains 
that no further explosions occurred in 
this mine, although it continued in oper- 
ation for six years after the last explo- 
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sion and remained dry until the end, 
with dust accumulations increased in 
proportion with the mine’s extent, and 
with no perceptible decrease in the num- 
ber of blown-out or ineffective shots. 


Two OF THREE Factors ARE CONSTANT 


In the two mines named explosions oc- 
curred only during the first two years of 
their existence. What, then, was the 
cause of their disappearance and con- 
tinued absence during the remaining 
years of their operation? It has been 
found that only three elements are neces- 
sary in the make-up of a dust explosion 
—air, combustible dust and flame. These 
elements were present in those mines 
when the explosions in them occurred, 
but they were likewise present afterward, 
with no noticeable difference in the con- 
dition, quality and quantity of the dust, 
with dry coal dust used for tamping in 
the Pekay mine until the last, with the 
continued abundance of flame at shotfir- 
ing.time and with no appreciable decrease 
in the number of blown-out shots. 

The only apparent difference in mine 


conditions was the constantly increasing 


distance between the live workings and 
the shafts, longer and less open air 
courses, and less satisfactory ventilation. 
At first glance it appears to be more than 
doubtful that this difference in distance, 
etc., was a factor in preventing further 
explosions, but a careful review of the 
whole situation not only removes that 
doubt, but brings the conviction that their 
continued absence must have been due, in 
some manner, to the change in the condi- 
tions named. 

A dust explosion in a mine is started 
and propagated through intense combus- 
tion of the available fuel, and intense 
combustion requires intense draft. Many, 
however, believe that this has no appli- 
cation in a dust explosion, and that prop- 
agation is accomplished by the flame 
striking into the dust cloud which has 
been driven ahead of the explosion by 
the latter’s force. t is a complicated 
theory and the assumed process appears 
unnatural. 

If the dust is driven ahead of the ex- 
plosion, the same is true of the air, and 
with dust and air receding at an equal 
ratio with the flame’s advance, it seems 
impossible to maintain sufficiently intense 
combustion to produce explosive results. 
I believe that the laws applying to a mine 
fire apply with equal force to a dust ex- 
plosion in a mine, and that intense draft, 
which is such a powerful factor in start- 
ing and spreading the former, is even 
more potential in starting and extending 
the latter, for in a mine fire such draft 
becomes a destructive agency mainly 
through chemical action, while in a dust 
explosion its power is exerted both in a 
chemical and physical way by carrying 
not only the oxygen, but also the fuel to 
feed and enlarge the explosion’s flame. 
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THE INSUCKING THEORY 


Abel says: “As the explosion orig- 
inates and as it progresses, the motion 
of the air is such that particles of coal 
dust must be whirled up into it.” Mallard 
and Le Chatelier conclude that “the prop- 
agation appears to be effected by the 
internal movements of the air instead of 
by conductivity or radiation.” Peckham 
and Peck are more definite and declare 
“it is a draft carrying a thick cloud of 
dust that is dangerous,” and the correct- 
ness of their view is proved by the facts 
brought out in the investigation of the 
Delagua and other explosions. 

In fact, every extensive dust explosion 
has furnished good circumstantial evi- 
dence of the presence of intense draft op- 
posite to its advance, evidence that is fur- 
ther strengthened by the direct testimony 
of credible men, who were caught in ex- 
plosions, thrown to the ground by the in- 
rushing air, felt the explosion’s heat pass 
over them immediately after in an out- 
ward direction and who lived through the 
ordeal to give their experience. 

If draft is recognized as an indispensi- 
ble factor in a dust explosion, it follows 
that, with other conditions the same, the 
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character of draft facilities in a mine 
may be considered the deciding influence 
between safety and danger. All the 
Iowa explosions referred to above started 
within 1200 ft. from the shafts, and the 
entries leading from the shafts to their 
starting points were roomy, of fair height 
and clear of obstructions, Draft facilities 
were consequently good and explosions 
occurred. 


But as the workings moved further and 
further from the shafts, as the entries 
and air courses increased in length and 
became obstructed in various ways, draft 
facilities were impaired correspondingly 
and explosions ceased to occur. A fire 
of a given size burning in the furnace 
in a new mine produces a certain amount 
of draft. To maintain this draft unim- 
paired as the workings of the mine are 
extended, the fire must be increased in 
proportion; with the fire kept at its orig- 
inal size, the draft decreases with the 
mine’s extent. 


Under this law the heat of certain shots 
fired in the Pekay mine and in Mine No. 
4, while these mines were yet of small 
extent, was sufficient to cause a draft 
strong enough to convey to the flame the 
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required amount of air and dust to start 
an explosion, but as the distance between 
the workings and the shafts increased, 
the same heat of like shots under other- 
wise different conditions was insufficient 
to cause a draft of adequate force to 
furnish the vital means for the produc- 
tion of explosive results. 


DRAFT AND DRAFT FACILITIES CONTROL 
EXPLOSIONS 


The established proof that draft and 
draft facilities are controlling factors 
in a dust explosion will have an important 
part in hastening the definite and final 
solution of the explosion problem. It will 
materially assist in the right adjustment 
of matters about which there is now 
much doubt and controversy. It will fur- 
nish the explanation for the great scope 
and destructiveness in mines of the 
Marianna and Monongah type. It will 
clearly show why the presence of moisture 
cannot be depended on to stop an explo- 
sion under way and why the danger from 
dust explosions can only be successfully 
resisted through the concentration of ef- 
forts against it at their possible starting 
points. 


Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


_ The Capell type of fan is used to a 
great extent in the bituminous districts 
of Pennsylvania. It is usually of smaller 
diameter than the Guibal design and op- 
erates at a correspondingly higher rota- 
tive speed. The entire fan and casing are 
constructed of steel plate and iron, and 
the incasing spiral expands more rapidly 
than in the Guibal type, thus making the 
area at the cut-off proportionately 
greater. 

In the original form of Capell fan the 
wheel had two sets of blades. The outer 
set, as in the ordinary fan, extended from 
the circumference of the inlet to the rim 
of the wheel, and curved backwards from 
the direction of rotation. 
equal in number to the outer, extended 
inward nearly to the center of the fan 
and projected a short distance into the 
inlet opening. These projections were 
bent forward to draw the air into the 
fan and deliver it through the ports, or 
openings in a cylinder separating the two 
sets of vanes. The tips of the inner 
blades were located about halfway be- 
tween the inner ends of the outer blades. 
Fig. 2 shows the shape and position of 
the blades and the openings between the 
two sets. 


RECENT DESIGN 


In the modern form of this fan, the 
inner cylinder with ports is done away 
with. The details of a fan wheel built 
by the Capell Fan and Engineering Co. 
are illustrated in Fig. 3. The main 


The inner set, . 


By W. M. Weigel * 


The Capell type of cen- 
trifugal ventilator embod- 
ies a number of distinctive 


features. This is the fourth 
article of a series dealing 
with mechanical ventilat- 
ors. 





* Associate professor of mining, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 


blades extend inward to about halfway 
between the circumference of the inlet 
and the center of the wheel and their 
inner ends project out into the fan drift 
in the form of scoops. Three short 
blades are placed between each pair of 
main blades and, as shown, are of a 
length less than the distance from the 
circumference of the inlet to the outer 
circumference of the wheel. Their tips 
do not extend to the circumference. 


All the blades curve forward in the 
direction of rotation. A small auxiliary 
blade, called a tail wing, is introduced as 
shown in the illustration, at the back of 





Fic, 1. 12-FT. BEARD-STINE FAN, PATTON, PENN. 
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the main wing, its object being to de- 
crease the area between the outer tips 
of the blades and hence cause an in- 
crease in the velocity of the escaping air 
instead of permitting an expansion of the 
air at this point. Fig. 4 shows the out- 
lines of the wheel and casing of 
an 11 ft. x 4 ft. “double inlet” fan 
arranged for either blowing or exhaust- 
ing. Table 1 gives the results of a test 
Ofed l6titexeoutletannarethemotenins 
Mine, Fayette Co., Penn. 


MODERN STEEL PLATE FANS 


Many forms of fans have been intro- 
duced in recent years which are neither 
of the strictly Guibal nor Capell type, 
some combining distinctive features of 
both, some resembling one more than the 
other and some built upon entirely new 
lines, 

A general view of a Beard-Stine fan, 
made by S. B. Stine, Osceola Mills, 
Penn., is shown in Fig. 1; the housing 
being arranged for blowing into the mine. 
This form of fan is distinguished by the 
shape of the blades and the spiral cas- 
ing of the Guibal type. All parts except 
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Fic. 2. CAPELL FAN 


the foundation are made entirely of steel 
or iron. Fig. 5 shows the details of a 
portion of the fan wheel. The radius of 
the inlet is a little greater than half 
the radius of the wheel. 

The steel plate blades, of which there 
are eight or’ ten, start at the circum- 
ference of the inlet, making an angle of 
about 30 deg. with the tangent, and curve 
forward in the direction of rotation until 
they assume a radial direction about mid- 
way in their length and continue in a 
radial line from here on to the tips. The 
blades are fastened at their center, by 
two angles, to a steel plate web which is 
secured between the two halves of the 
double ‘conoid of cast iron that forms 
the hub. The inner corners of each blade 
are also stayed from the rim of the hub 
by means of round iron rods. This con- 
struction leaves the inlets free and un- 
obstructed. 

The blades are inclosed on the out- 
side by annular steel disks, or cheek 
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plates. The width of the blades is the 
same at both their inner and outer ends. 
This fan is always built with an inlet 


Wt 
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opening on each side; the curved sur- 
faces of the hub serving to deflect the 
air currents into the blades. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS FAN 

Table No. 2 gives the results of a test 
of a fan, built by the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has for some 
years been building large centrifugal 
ventilators, up to 35 ft. in diameter. 
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These fans are in some respects similar 
to the Beard-Stine fan, notably in that 
they are always of the double-inlet center- 
draft type and the blades are supported 
by sHeet-steel arms or web plates, clamped 
between two cast-iron centers, so shaped 
as to present the least possible resistance 
to the air as it enters the fan. 
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The sides of the fan are inclosed from 
the periphery of the intake to the peri- 
phery at the blade tips, with the idea of 
preventing loss of air due to clearance 
between the fan and the casing and also 
of securing a rigid form of construc- 
tion. The casing is usually of steel plate, 
reinforced by angle iron. 





TABLE 1, TEST OF CAPELL FAN AT STERLING MINE. OC. C. C. CO., FAYETTE COUNTY, PENN. SIZE OF FAN 16x8 FT. DIRECT 
CONNECTED TO A 20x20-IN. HARRISBURG ENGINE. 


Test MADE Oct. 13, 1907. 





DEPRESSION 
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1 1:35 75 3770 1.805 Le 
1 1:35 75 3770 1.805 ae 
1 1:35 75 3777 L. 805 i 
2 1:50 100 5026 3.163 2 
2 1:50 100 5026 3.163 2 
2 1:50 100 5026 3.163 2. 
3 2:05 125 6283 5.014 3 
3 2:05 125 6283 5.014 3 
3 2:05 125 6283 5.014 3 
4 2:20 150 7539 7.210 3 
4 2:20 150 7539 7-210 3 
4 2:20 150 7539 7.210 3 
5 2:35 158 7941 8.010 4. 
5 2:35 158 7941 8.010 4. 
5 2:35 . 158 7941 8.010 4. 
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Tests DrrREcTED BY J. P. CLARKE, CHIEF ENGINEER. 
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1 460 7615 73.15 32,649 
2 1263 4316 40.16 50,722 
3 2300 4312 40.12 92,276 
1 680 7615 Tao 49,742 
2 1877 4316 40.16 75,380 
3 3566 4312 40.12 143,068 
1 750 7615 73.15 54,863 
2 2573 4316 | 40.16 103,332 
3 4100 4312 40.12 164,492 
1 897 7615 73.15 65,616 
2 3116 4316 40.16 125,138 
3 4733 4312 40.12 189,888 
1 1050 7615 13.15 76,807 
2 3140 4316 40.16 1°6,102 
3 5000 4312 40.12 200,600 
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Fic. 5. DETAILS OF BEARD-STINE FAN 


TABLE 2. TEST OF 28 FT. FAN, “HENRY COLLIERY,” L. V. C. CO., WILKES BARRE, PA. 


Speed, W. G,, Quantity, Horsepower Barometer, Temp. 
R.p.m. Inches Cu.Ft. on Air I.Hp. Efficiency Inches Fahr. 
25 0.4 150,000 9.454 15.45 61.19 29.36 48 
50 L2 292,000 55.214 93.72 58.90 29.36 48 
75 3.0 476,000 225.020 317.80 70.80 29.37 50 
NMA EPUT ELC EATS O09 00 pet ae heey ett hc Raters ce ace of Nhe we 2a SO EE 28’ 0” 
SR TISITIGLGTI OL CHI ee mirose He Be rire Kt. ii... by. Micls tay cP ok he MMOL, cd... whe 1S! 6% 
PRR AN LS WOR AERO VR TORT AUR, ais oe kn de Re ew ae CLOT 
FE ee eee eee 3 oA See peg oi ot ae ea ee ETA tt ec Reg)” Sy cert oy ea rr 7’ 8” 
ae EN he es ASR AE a ee eS Pee 6’ 6” 
Double intake area of fan. . ary Stats eal ee ae 2 (0.7854 X12.5?) = 245.4 sq.ft. 


Fan drift { ast side, area, 120 sq.ft. | 


Shaft 2x12, a-ea 144 <q. ft. 


) west side, area, 121 sq.ft. f CG 6 @ sow 8 ee Crepe ee ON se 8 @ Oke 674 . 


mE +s total area, 241 sq.ft. 


Single Corliss engine, size, 24”x48”, direct connected. 
Explosion doors arranged to give a 3-in. W. G. at 75 r.p.m. 


The efficiencies given above are the combined efficiencies of the engine and the fan, which mater- 
-lally 'owers the result at these speeds below the normal working speed (75 r.p.m.) because of the 


increased friction ratio. 


Assuming 90% engine efficienc 


m. the power delivered to the 


at 75 r.p. 
fen was 286 hp., making the efficiency of vhe fan alone at this speed 48:67 per cent. 


Coal Workers’ Disputes 


Records just made of the time required 
for deciding cases brought before the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board, the arbitra- 
tion tribunal established by the Roose- 
velt strike commission for settling dif- 
ferences between hard coal mine-workers 
and operators, show great promptness in 
reaching decisions. 

Altogether one hundred and ninety- 
three grievances have been presented. 
Two are now pending, and one lapsed 
without any decision. The time required 
to reach decisions in the remaining one 
hundred and ninety is shown as follows: 

Decided on the same day as presented, 
3; decided in less than one month, 24; 
decided in between one and two months, 
46; decided in between two and three 
months, 17; decided in between three and 
four months, 17; decided in between four 
and five months, 11; decided in between 
five and six months, 9; decided in be- 
tween six and seven months, 11; decided 
in between seven and eight months, 9; 
decided in between eight and nine 
months, 3; decided in between nine and 
ten months, 9; decided in between ten 
and eleven months, 4; decided in be- 
tween eleven months and a year, 6; cases 
not decided within a year, 21. 

As all decisions of the Board are re- 
troactive, postponements cannot mean a 
money loss to the mine-worker. If it is 
decided that he is entitled to higher rates 
for certain work, he receives back pay 
from the day on which his grievance was 
filed. 
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United Mine Workers’ Convention 


A SOCIALIST VICTORY 


Socialists in the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America won a 
decided victory when they succeeded by 
a large majority in amending the consti- 
tution of the organization to permit it to 
indorse the Socialist party. The clause 
in the constitution forbidding the miners 
to take any political stand was stricken 
out by the amendment that was adopted 
anh 22k 

The convention already had gone on 
record as favoring government ownership 
of all industries, but a resolution indors- 
ing the Socialist party as the party of the 
working classes was voted down as being 
contrary to the constitution and a substi- 
tute declaring the ‘‘miners should unite 
on the political as well as industrial 
field,” was adopted. 

The preamble to the constitution also 
was amended to read that the miners are 
entitled to “full value of their toil,’ in- 
stead of to “an equitable share.” 


BIENNIAL ELECTIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


Alarmed by the constantly increasing 
expense of conducting the affairs of the 
mine workers, leaders of the organization 
pressed to passage a constitutional amend- 
ment that officers shall be elected every 
two years instead of every year after 
1912. 

Elections have cost the miners $200,000 
each in recent years, according to the 
announcement of the constitution com- 
mittee. This committee recommended 
also that the national conventions be held 
biennially. The conventions are held at 
an expense of $7000 per day and seldom 
are of less than three weeks’ duration. 

Former President Thomas L. Lewis 
attempted to have the question of bien- 
nial election submitted to a referendum 
vote, but failed by a vote of 418 to 376. 


WAGE SCALES APPROVED 


Demands for wage increases of 10c. 
a ton for bituminous coal and 20 per cent. 
for. anthracite coal were indorsed’ by the 
convention. Representatives of the bitu- 
minous miners arranged to present their 
proposed new wage contract to the opera- 
tors of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, Jan. 25. 
The joint conference of the anthracite 
miners and operators will be held in New 
York, Febs 27; ; 

The principal provisions of the draft of 
2 new contract for the bituminous miners, 
submitted to the convention by its scale 
committee, were approved without change. 
They are: 


Flat 10c. a ton increase in wages for 


pick and machine mined coal, run-of- 
mine ‘basis. 

Twenty per cent. increase for day 
iabor. 

Working day of seven hours “at the 


working place.” 
P 


Special Correspondence 


The miners have indorsed 
Socialism and repudiated 
the National Civic Federa- 
tion by constitutional 
amendment. Future na- 


tional elections and con- 
ventions are to be held bi- 


ennially. Wage contracts 
were approved as presented 
by committees. 





Five hours to constitute work day on 
Saturday. 

Wage contract for period of two years, 
beginning Apr. 1, 1912. 

In regard to the anthracite field, a 
recommendation that the demands of the 
tridistrict convention, held at Pottsville, 
Penn., Oct. 31, 1911, be made a part cf 
the demands of the convention was 
passed. The demands of the anthracite 
district, in brief, follow: 


A one-year contract. 


A workday of not more than eight 
hours. 
A 20 per cent. increase of wages over 


those awarded in 1903. 

A minimum scale of $3.50 a day for 
miners, and $2.75 a day for laborers en- 
gaged in construction work. 

Coal to be mined and paid for by the 
ton of 2240 lb., wherever practicable. 

ELECTION FRAUD 


Investigation of fraud in an election of 
national officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America is to be made by 
the executive board of the organization. 

After the report of the committee on 
officers’ reports had been made to the 
miners’ convention, stating that “the per- 
son guilty of having stolen” the votes of 
40 local unions of Illinois, cast in the 
election of 1910, had not been identified, 
a resolution was adopted instructing the 
executive board to make inquiry “with 
the purpose of uncovering the thief.” 

Bituminous-coal operators and miners 
of the “central competitive field,’ com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, arranged to meet in a 
wage conference, Jan. 26. This confer- 
ence was to have been held Jan. 25, and 
no reason for the postponement was 
forthcoming from President White. It 
was announced ihat the three original 
states to the agreement—Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana—will caucus together, 
and that Illinois and West Virginia would 
not be permitted to enter these caucuses, 
although these two states would not be 
barred from participating in the discus- 
sions of the conference. It is understood 
that if a wage contract is negotiated it 


will be accepted as standard in the other 
bituminous districts. 


JOINT SCALE CONFERENCE 


A “courtesy” victory was won by the 
miners at the first day’s session of the 
joint conference of operators and miners, 
when it was agreed to permit the execu- 
tive officials of the miners to attend the 
sessions. 

Great interest was manifested, because 
it was the first time since 1906 that the 
central states were represented, thus pre- 
senting a united front to the equally solid 
array of the miners’ delegation. 

It was not until the afternoon session 
that the joint conference formally organ- 
ized by electing J. C. Kolsen, president of 
the Indiana Bituminous Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, chairman; Edwin Perry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the miners’ organiza- | 
tion, secretary, with C. E. Scroggs, of the 
Illinois association, associate secretary. 

President John P. White, of the miners, 
read the demands as they had been rati- 
fied by the convention, and these were 
not discussed. After the adjournment of 
the conference the operators of the four 
states met separately and re-wrote the 
miners’ scale demands. The result was a 
parallel of the miners’ document, and its 
provisions, in part, read as follows: 


All coal be paid for on the lump or 
mine-run basis as preferred. 

A flat 10c. per ton decrease, dead work 
to be paid for at a corresponding 
crease. 

A uniform day of 
working place, 

Bight hours to constitute a day’s work 
on Saturday. : 

This contract shall be entered into for 
a period of four years. 


de- 


nine hours at the 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The charge by John Mitchell, former 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
that the resolution demanding he resign 
from the Civic Federation, or leave the 
union, was adopted by a convention that 
was packed against him, was met by the 
national convention of miners with an 
amendment to the constitution prohibit- 
ing members of the union from being 
members of the Civic Federation. The 
amendment was adopted almost without 
discussion. 

Under the constitution as amended, a 
mine worker cannot be affiliated with the 
federation in any way whatever. The 
amendment reads as follows: ‘Mine 
managers, top foremen, operators, com- 
missioners, and persons engaged in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, or members 
of the Civic Federation, shall not be 
eligible to membership.” 

Delegates from West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky met to 
formulate a request for the miners’ or- 
ganization to take steps to extend the 
union in these states. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 
Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7000 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 
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This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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Equitable Taxation 


The people of Scranton have for many 
years endeavored to find a satisfactory 
solution for the perils and loss of capital 
the instability of the 
foundations under their city. The means 


resulting from 


suggested for protection have been a 
matter of interest to every coal-mining 
man, east and west, and especially in the 
anthracite region. It appears that the 
Board of Trade and its energetic secre- 
tary, M. K. Edgar, and perhaps the oper- 
ators also, who are busily engaged in 


knocking out the props below the city, 


‘have concluded that all the anthracite 


operators are interested now to such a 
considerable extent that they should sup- 
ply the funds so badly needed for the 
city’s welfare. 

At a meeting of the Scranton Board of 
Trade, January 15, a committee reported 
that the coal mined should be taxed to 
create a fund for safeguarding the sur- 
face against settling. This report was 
adopted and President H. C. Reynolds 
will appoint a committee of 15 to act in 
conjunction with the taxation and legis- 
lation committee in devising a law to be 
presented at the next meeting of the leg- 
islature. 

The heads of the big coal companies 
the 
in all parts of the state will be consulted 
by the committee, and it is intended to 
hold a convention in Scranton some time 


as well as independent operators 


during the summer, at which the various 


_ cities and counties in the coal belt will 


be represented and to which the coal 
companies will be invited to send dele- 
gates. 

Without awaiting the result of this 
conference, whereat the delegations will 
receive the alluring hospitalities of the 
business men of Scranton, we venture to 
forecast that there will be no result but 
disappointment and abdominal repletion 
as an outcome of the meeting, because 
many coal companies in the’ anthracite 
region are not in like difficulties to those 
working near Scranton, and even if they 
are, their obligations of surface support 
are not equal. 


It is a safe assumption that those who 
are mining coal which jeopardizes only 
their own property or which lies too deep 
to create apprehension of surface de- 
struction will not favor the imposition of 
such a tax. Nor will those companies 
favor it who own the houses jeopardized 
or who operate where the houses they 
must support are relatively cheap, be- 
cause if the tax is to be adequate for such 
universal support, then it is sure to be 
excessively burdensome. Nor again will 
operators who have been careful to ob- 
tain leases and coal ownerships which 
are free or even noncommittal as regards 
surface support, be likely to range them- 
selves side by side with those who have 
agreed to leave large pillars. 

It is the embarrassed man who first 
suggests “we will all have one purse,” 
and we have it on good authority that 
of such a one we should beware. The 
law maxim that the buyer should take 
care of himself is a maxim founded on 
medieval standards of right. It may need 
modification as far as the seller is con- 
cerned, but we are sure that the maxim 
should apply as regards third parties. If 
the buyer does not guard himself by buy- 
ing only such coal as is situated in 
places where dwellings are not likely 
to be built, or where the coal is deep, 
he is to blame. If he does not secure 
surface as well as coal, or does not have 
a clause making the destruction of the 
surface his proper privilege, then the re- 
the bill. 


Some Scranton operators would lay that 


grets are his; he must foot 


burden of the negligent, in equal part on 
the back of the prudent buyer of an ad- 
jacent property who has laid out his 
“good money” for his own protection. 
The same argument applies to a level 
tax on coal for the protection of the 
There is little doubt but what the 
operator with gas and bad roof and a 
dust potent for mischief, would not hesi- 
tate to advocate the spread of risks over 
the whole industry by an indemnity fund 
continually replenished by a tax on coal. 
But such a provision would be manifest- 
ly as unfair as it would be to force the 
use of safety lamps where gas is un- 
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known; or to compel water cars in mines 
where the workings are naturally satu- 
rated. 

When a coal property is bought, the 
proneness to accidents goes with it. It 
would be wrong to put as great a tax on 
a mine working a seam exposed to the 
surface on all sides, as is placed on a 
mine working a deeply sunk bed. The 


gas, dust and roof conditions are all dif- 
ferent and a well conducted mine in the 
latter case might be less safe than a 
badly managed mine in the former. 


The Case Against the Canary 


The physiological data regarding ani- 
mals of every kind is steadily growing, 
but is still incomplete. If we are not 
mistaken, the blood content, the amount 
of hemoglobin it contains, the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the expired air, the 
number of complete breaths per min- 
ute and the volumes of normal respira- 
tion and of residual air, have not yet, 
been investigated for the more impor- 
tant forms of animal life. 

But Miss Florence Buchanan has con- 
tributed to our knowledge, many interest- 
ing facts concerning respiration and pulse 
beats, and from these, some estimates 
may be formed as to the relative resis- 
tance of animal life to such gases as 
saturate the blood to the exclusion of 
oxygen. From them we may discover 
whether there is not some animal which 
will have a more suitable resistance to 
carbon monoxide than the extremely sen- 
sitive canary. 

It is a conclusion borne out by meas- 
urements, that other conditions being 
equal, the amount of heat demanded by 
any animal which maintains an even 
temperature depends on three causes, the 
temperature it maintains, the covering by 
which it is protected and the size of the 
animal. A large animal needs to gen- 
erate less heat in proportion to its bulk 
than does a small one because it ex- 
poses a smaller surface to the air for 
each unit of weight. 

It consequently “burns” less carbon, if 
that expression be permissible in describ- 
ing a flameless combustion. The product 
of this combustion is carbon dioxide, 
which passes off with the breath. Miss 
Buchanan shows that a canary weighs 
20 grams and makes 11.7 grams of car- 
bon dioxide per hour for each kilogram 


of its weight. A guinea pig weighs 300 
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to 500 grams and delivers 1.8 grams of 
dioxide, whereas a man weighing 20,000 
to 100,000 grams emits only 0.6 grams of 
the same gas in one hour, for each kilo- 
gram the scales register. It is easy to 
see that the canary must inhale a larger 
quantity of air though whether the pro- 
portion to that intaken by man is in the 
ratio of 11.7 to 0.6 per kilogram of their 
respective weights we cannot say be- 
cause we are not informed as to the pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide in the expired 
gases. 

Miss Buchanan somewhat tantalizingly 
evades the points which are most in- 
teresting to us. Instead of blood con- 
tent, she gives us two data both less con- 
clusive, but both highly suggestive. The 
canary has a heart which is 1.04 per cent. 
of the whole body weight. The guinea 
pig’s heart percentage is only 0.40; the 
percentage for man is 0.59. 

While there is this small difference in 
the proportionate heart sizes, there is a 
large and important difference in the 
rapidities of pulse heat. The canary’s 
pulse beats 1000 times per minute, the 
guinea pig’s frequency of pulsation is 
300 while the ebb and flow of blood in 
man occurs only 70 times per minute. 

If hemoglobin in an animal is propor- 
tional to blood content, and blood con- 
tent, proportional to weight, and more. 
over, if the proportional saturation of 
the blood is equal to the product of the 
size of the pump actuating that blood 
multiplied by the number of strokes, 
then it is clear that the canary, guinea 
pig and man will absorb roughly in pro- 
portion to 25, 3 and 1, if the arterial 
system is presented with an equal quan- 
tity of gas through its recognized vehi- 
cles—the lungs. It is not permissible, 
however, to accept any such conclusion 
offhand. But it is interesting to note 
how closely these ratios parallel those 
of expired carbon dioxide. 

To what conclusions does this argu- 
ment lead? Perhaps to this, that an 
animal approaching a guinea pig in size 
and pulse-rate is the best animal to use 
for protective purposes in mine-rescue 
work. Such an animal would give a 
factor of safety of 3 provided that it 
were active in a like degree to man. It 
might be suggested tentatively then that 
the red squirrel, a hardy, active, perch- 
ing, light and readily acquired mammal is 
to be preferred to the canary because 
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while equally available in every way, it 
may in all probability have a more de- 
sirable resistance to blood saturation. 

There will be many who will say that 
a factor of safety of 3 is inadequate, that 
a man who hurriedly climbs over falls 
and under dislodged rock, who carries 
loads and does many kinds of work, 
will breathe so heavily that he will need 
a larger factor for protection. More- 
over he not only has to go in, but to 
come out, and his return will reduce the 
margin of safety to much smaller limits. 
There is some justice in such a con- 
tention, but it is to be hoped that a safety 
factor much nearer 3 than 25 will be 
ultimately adopted especially for those 
whose return is easy, who, while long 
in advancing can retrace their steps in a 
relatively short time. 

It must be remembered that rescue 
work is not like other work; it is an 
heroic form of labor and nearly all rescue 
men will refuse to listen to a warning 
which simply declares that the atmos- 
phere is so unhealthy that if inhaled for 
a few hours it will cause nausea, drowsi- 
ness and headache. 








Comminution of Dust 

Herr Belger at a meeting of the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Me- 
chanical Engineers, on Dec. 9, 1911, 
started a new mode of attack on humidi- 
fication. The conclusions he draws are 
interesting, if true, but it is pertinent to 
point out that the experimenter omitted 
to submit his specks of dust to the action 
of dry as well as to that of moist air. As 
physiologists and psychologists would ex- 
press it, he provided no “control.” He 
might then have discovered that disinte- 
gration was at least as rapid in dessi- 
cating air as in air which maintains the 
moisture of the coal. 

Three specks of coal dust, the biggest 
not exceeding =}, th of an inch, and the 
smallest one-fifth as large, were kept at 
an even temperature of 88° F. in moist 
air. In a week the three specks had be- 
come eleven, and after two weeks these 
had become so comminuted they could not 
easily be counted. Herr Belger suggests 
that the practice of watering mines might 
result in such excessive comminution as 
to increase the dangers it was sought to 
avoid. It might be added, however, that 
in all probability dust, as it ages, may not 
only become finer, but also at the same 
time grow less readily combustible, 


—— 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Sealing off a Mine Fire 


[In the Jan. 20 issue of Coat AGE, 
the editorial foreword called attention to 
the importance of having in mind a pre- 
determined plan for immediate use in 
case of a serious mine fire. An invita- 
tion was extended readers to discuss the 
question, and the response has _ been 
gratifying. The general problem pre- 
sented for consideration deals with a 
fire that has gotten beyond control, and 


that is located at the face of a pair of. 


entries. The principal question is: Shall 
the first brattice be placed on the intake 
airway, or on the return side of the fire? 
The replies received are interesting and 
should result in bringing about a better 
understanding of the subject. Some of 
the letters from our readers follow, and 
all others who have not yet contributed 
an opinion are invited to do so.—EpIToR] 


Letter No. 1—I have had considerable 
experience in mine fires, and have only 
found it necessary in one or two cases 
to shut them off. 

I close the intake first. This gives us a 
better opportunity to close the return. By 
closing the return airway first, the smoke 
is forced into the intake and fills it so 
completely that you cannot get so close 
to the fire on the intake side. 

Of course, it is wise, if you have 
plenty of help, to work at both intake and 
return and try and close them as near 
simultaneously as possible, although it is 
not always practicable to do so. How- 
ever, I have always found that one must 
be governed by circumstances under any 
and all conditions in fighting mine fires. 

JOHN H. Jones. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—In regard to the best 
method of sealing off a mine fire that has 
gotten beyond control, I desire to say 
that, as a general proposition, I would 
certainly put the first stopping on the in- 
take side of the trouble. My reasons 
are: (1) This is the coolest and easiest 
place to work; (2) in most cases it would 
be quite impossible to put the stopping 
on the return side first. 

After placing the first wall on the in- 
take side, then by properly conducting 
the air, there should be no _ serious 
trouble in building a stopping on the re- 
turn side. 

Epw. H. Coxe, 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Letter No. 3—Referring to your ques- 
tion in CoAL AGE concerning fires in a 


mine, will say that I most heartily agree 
with the No. 4 superintendent and the 
No. 7 fireboss. My opinion is that the 
first stopping should be placed on the 
return airway. After such a wall has 
been erected on the return side of the 
trouble, the men would experience little 
difficulty in building a tight brattice on 


the intake, thus shutting off the fire. 


W. H. CHURMLEY. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Letter No. 4—I have just been read- 
ing your editorial foreword concerning 
mine fires and desire to say I would 
have proceeded as follows: In the first 
place, if I had thought there was danger 
of the flames getting beyond control, I 
would have sent word through the mine 
for all the men, except those required 
for the work of extinguishing the fire, 
to hurry immediately to the surface. 

At the same time, I would have start- 
ed (working from the intake side) to 
remove the stopping in the crosscut next 
outside of the one where the fire was lo- 
cated, if it was possible to get close. 
If not, I would remove the brattice in one 
of the cresscuts as near to the fire as 
I could get, working always on the in- 
take side. I would do this in order to 
short-circuit the air and thus keep it from 
feeding the flame. 

With the material thus removed, I 
would build a stopping on the intake en- 
try. My reason for putting the stopping 
on the intake first is that the men would 
be working in fresh air. 

A stopping can be removed much 
more quickly than one can be built; it is 
also a fact that by tearing out the stop- 
ping in the crosscut, the air current 
would be cut off the fire in much less 
time. 

If there were other workings, espe- 
cially places generating gas on the same 
split of air, I would endeavor to cut those 
workings off the split; that is, if they 
were located on the intake side of the 
fire. 

GeorceE D. EvANs. 

Pottsville, Penn. 


Letter No. 5—Concerning the question 
asked in CoAL AGE of Jan. 20, 1912, in 
the last paragraph on page 470, relat- 
ing to the difference in judgment used 
by the two sets of officials, resulting in 
exactly opposite opinions as to the 
proper plan of attack, I would not con- 
sider it possible to prescribe a general 
method, which would work out with anv 
degree of accuracy for all mine fires. 


It is true we have rescue helmets for 
work in all kinds of noxious gasses, but 
I venture to say not more than 5 per 
cent. of the bituminous mines have such 
appliances at the mine. A method of at- 
tack where helmets were immediately 
available, might work out with satis- 
factory results, while if the same meth- 
ods were resorted to without helmets, 
it would certainly result in loss of life 
to the fire fighters. 

If all mines were alike as to thick- 
ness of the seam, character of coal, roof 
and floor, condition as to wetness cr 
dryness, the amount of _ inflammable 
gases generated, and the amount of iir 
that could be circulated, then with equal 
appliances, a general method might be 
applicable in all cases; however, when 
conditions vary as widely as they do, it 
would be unwise to prescribe a hard- 
and-fast rule for general practice. 


No.I0 Air Course 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRE AND POSITION 
OF STOPPINGS 


Fighting a fire without helmets should 
invariably be commenced from the in- 
take or “fresh air’ end, and if in the 
judgment of the fighters, a stopping 
should be erected in the air course or re- 
turn, temporary means must be provided, 
so the men employed in erecting the 
stopping can be given fresh air; such an 
arrangement is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. It must be understood that 
in fighting a fire by the direct method, 
we should invariably do so from the 
intake end, and the method of procedure 
in the foregoing case would differ from 
the plan pursued in sealing off a fire that 
could not be conquered by the direct 
method. 

In sealing off this fire, or isolating it, 
the brattice in the return, marked A, 
should be built first, and when com- 
pleted, the brattice marked B should be 
erected. This would avoid the possibility 
of an explosion, which would certainly 
occur if brattice B-were built first. As 
soon as the stopping B is erected, the 
supply of fresh air to the fire will be cut 
off. A large amount of gas will be 
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driven off by the heat which will ex- 
pand the air, and the expanded air and 
gas will force itself over the fire, and an 
explosion will occur. 

If brattice A is built first, an explosion 
cannot result, because the space between 
brattice A and the fire is filled with the 
products of combustion, or burnt gases, 
and this inexplosive mixture fills the 
space, backs over the fire, and returns 
to where brattice B should be built; 
also, while this building is going on, 
perfect safety lamps should be used, so 
that an explosion cannot occur. In my 
opinion, the No. 4 superintendent and 


the No. 7 fireboss were right in their 
judgment. 
Johnstown, Penn. R. Z. VIRGIN. 


Letter No. 6—I have had considerable 
experience with mine fires, but I do not 
feel that it is a safe plan to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule as to how a person 
should proceed under all conditions. The 
method I have alwavs adopted where it 
was necessary to seal off a mine fire, and 
where two stoppings were required, was 
to build both stoppings at the same time. 

By this method the air current is cut off 
from the fire completely, there is no un- 
necessary delay and the danger from any 
accumulation and consequent explosion 
of firedamp is reduced to a minimum. 
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A CAst WHERE THE STOPPINGS WERE 
BUILT IN A FAULT 


The accompanying sketch shows the 
position of a fire we had to stop off some 
time ago. The trouble occurred at the 
face of the third north entry, and ex- 
tended out to the main east entry. When 
I was called to the scene, it was utterly 
impossible to approach the fire, because 
of the intense heat and large falls of 
roof. 

We decided to seal off the trouble, and 
the place selected for the stoppings was 
in the fault shown in the sketch. A 
temporary wall was built in each entry 
with brattice lumber and soft clay, both 
stoppings being erected at the same time; 
immediately after these temporary brat- 
tices were built in, permanent walls of 
brick and cement were erected just out- 
side the temporary stoppings. 

Now, I may state that the north and 
east entries generated CH, and a few 
days previous to my going to attend to this 
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fire, an explosion occurred at that same 
point, killing one man and seriously in- 
juring another. These were the only two 
miners present in that part of the work- 
ings at that time. 

My method of dealing with other fires 
has always been along lines similar to the 
plan outlined above. So far, I have had 
no occasion to change my ideas, and up 
to the present no serious accidents have 
resulted. 

Canton, IIl. P. HOGAN. 


Letter No. 7—-Relative to the proper 
placing of stoppings when it is found 
necessary to seal off a mine fire that has 
gotten beyond control, I would say that, 
based on personal experience, if the mine 
is gaseous, stoppings should be erected 
simultaneously in the intake and* return 
airways, if this be possible. From my 
personal experience with several mine 
fires, I do not think it admissible to lay 
down a positive rule that disregards local 
conditions. Each fire must be handled 
with full consideration of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Ett T. CONNER. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


Letter No, 8--Concerning the treat- 
ment of a mine fire that has gotten be- 
yond control, I would suggest that if the 
fire is located at the face of a pair of 
entries, the trouble must be attacked from 
its intake side. I feel sure it would be 
impossible to approach it in any other 
way. I therefore agree with the super- 
intendent and foremen at No. 7. 

Anglin, Ky. NoAH BURTON. 


Letter No. 9—Concerning the discus- 
sion of mine fires, and the best way io 
extinguish them, I want to say that the 


stopping on the intake airway, in my 
opinion, should be placed first. In a 
great measure, if not altogether, this 


cuts off the supply of oxygen that gives 
life to the fire. 

The second stopping should, of course, 
be placed on the return side of the fire, 
and this should be done as quickly as 
possible to prevent any leakage of gas. 
If there is any other access to the fire, 
such points of entrance should be like- 
wise walled off. It is always best to have 
the stoppings as near to the fire as possi- 
ble. 

Whenever such a plan can be followed, 
it is well to erect both stoppings at the 
same time. This latter method is the 
ideal one for sealing off a bad mine fire. 

Republic, Ala. CG. TSN 


Letter No. 10—Nothing is more import- 
ant than quick action and proper treat- 
ment in the case of a bad mine fire. Men 
are endangered and property as well. 

My plan of action would be to break 
dewn the stopping in the first crosscut, 
just outside the fire. Then I would build 
a brattice on the return airway, just be- 
yond the crosscut, in which the brattice 
had been torn out. Next, I would use a 
canvas hrattice to carry a current of air 
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up the intake and as near to the fire 
as possible. I would thén use fire extin- 
guishers, if such were available. If oxy- 
gen helmets were handy, of course we 
could approach still nearer to the seat of 
trouble, and the split of air would not 
have to be carried so far up the intake 
entry. 

If it became necessary to flood the fire, 
I would build a stout wall on the re- 
turn side, and let a pipe project through 
the stopping so that the steam might 
escape. A wall would also have to be 
built on the intake side and both these 
stoppings should be of brick or con- 
crete. 

I certainly agree with the No. 4 su- 
perintendent and the No. 7 fireboss. To 
explain why, let me cite a simple case: 
Suppose we have a fire in the kitchen 
stove; then assume a man is at the end 
of the pipe or top of the chimney; if 
you shut the draft off, your pipe still 
feeds smoke. It is, therefore, necessarv 
to close the pipe as well as the doors, 
and the fire will die out; the man at the ~ 
end of the pipe would be safe. If only 
the draft were cut off, or the fresh air 
shut off first, the pipe would smoke and 
the man would perish. 

Red Ash, Va. A. T. WADE. 


Letter No. 11—As to whether I would 
place my first stopping on the intake or 
on the return side should I desire to 
seal off a mine fire, will say that my 
plan of action would depend entirely on 
physical conditions and circumstances in 
connection therewith. I have known it 
to be done in both ways with more rr 
less success. 

The general practice seems to be to 
close the outlet first, having in mind the 
construction by brattice or otherwise of 
a separate return on the intake to a 
point as near the fire as possible. My 
practice in combating mine fires is to 
use the direct method and with prompt 
action and proper appliances I have 
never seen a failure. 

GENERAL MANAGER. 

Scranton, Penn. 


Letter No. 12—I think the No. 4 su- 
perintendent and the No. 7 fireboss were 
right in wanting to place the first stop- 
ping on the return side of the fire. This 
plan prevents the smoke and fumes from 
traveling to other parts of the mine. [If 
you build the first stopping on the in- 
take side of a fire, and you have no hel- 
mets available, it is then impossible to 
build a wall on the return airway, be- 
cause of the smoke and fumes that you 
encounter. — 

If I should meet with a fire similar 
to the one described in CoAL AGE last 
week, I would build both of the stop- 
pings at the same time, erecting the brat- 
tices by building from the bottom up. 

Bosworth, Ky. DAviID WATKINS. 


Letter No. 13—I would advise placing 
the first brattice on the intake. The su- 


es 
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perintendent and foreman at No. 7 mine 
were right. 
GEORGE S. BARROWMAN. 
Eldorado, II. 


Letter No. 14—In discussing the best 
method of dealing with a mine fire, I 
desire to say that if local conditions are 
eliminated, there arises room for con- 
siderable discussion. It has been my ex- 
perience to contend with but two fires 
and my training in this line, therefore, 
has been necessarily limited. In one 
of the fires referred to, we had no time 


to build stoppings and there was only 


enough time for us to effect a safe es- 
cape. The second fire was extinguished 
with water. 

However, should I encounter a fire, 
such as was described in CoAL AGE, and 
if I had no one with me whose exper- 
ience in dealing with the problem was 
greater than my own, | would construct 
the stoppings on the intake and on the 
return simultaneously. My plan wouid 
be to do the work in the following way: 

First, I would select a crosscut as 
near to the fire as possible and I wou!d 
then have the men open this crosscut, 
short-circuiting the air, and in this way, 
partially cutting off a supply of oxygen 
from the fire. This, I believe, wouid 
also give the workmen ventilation in the 
intake and return. If conditions were 
such as to prevent building both stop- 


pings simultaneously, I would attempt 


to construct the first stopping on the in- 

take, short-circuiting the air at a point 

near the location of the stopping. I be- 

lieve, however, that local conditions 

would have to govern the method of 

procedure. G. M. SHOEMAKER. 
Pennington Gap, Va. 


- Letter No. 15—In all our experiences 
in sealing off mine fires, we have closed 
the intake side of the fire first. 
DOUGLAS BUNTING. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Letter No. 16—As to the best method 
of sealing off a mine fire that has gotten 
beyond control, assuming, of course, as 
specified, that all local conditions be dis- 
regarded, the answer to this question, in 


my opinion, would be to build the first 


——— oe | 


stopping on the intake side of the fire, as 
the stoppage of the air current passing 
over the fire would reduce the amount of 
the products of combustion in the re- 
turn and give a better opportunity for 
the building of the second stopping. This 
procedure would be reversed in the case 
of workings giving off a large amount of 
explosive gas, in which case the return 
stopping should be built first to minimize 
the danger of accumulations of gas and 
explosions at the seat of the fire; in this 
case the intake air current should be 
utilized to dilute the gases given off and 
the stopping built in the return, despite 
the difficulties which would be encoun- 


- tered from the vitiated air from the fire. 


In» modern colliery practice, with re- 
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versible fans, or where the ventilation is 
so planned that the air current may be 
reversed at the location of the fire, the 
first stopping would properly be built 
on the intake side, the current then re- 
versed and the second stopping built in 
good air. 

In every case, in practice, local 
conditions will mecessarily govern, and 
the location of stoppings cannot fol- 
low any general rule, but must be 
determined on the ground; the ex- 
tent of the fire, character of work- 
ings, amount of water supply, presence 
or absence of gas in quantity, amount of 
timber affected by the fire, proximity of 
other danger points and facilities at hand 
for fire fighting, such as chemical ex- 
tinguishers, oxygen helmets and the like, 
will necessarily have a _ preponderating 
influence in the decision of the question. 

R. V. Norris. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Letter No. 17—In discussion of the ar- 
ticle on mine fires on the first page of 
Coat AcE, Jan. 20, I wish to state that I 
do not believe it possible to prescribe in 
general whether a fire at the face of a 
pair of entries should be sealed off, first 
on the intake, or first on the return side, 
because !ocal conditions and facilities 
cannot be disregarded. The only general 
rule to be followed in sealing off a mine 
fire is to cut off the supply of air as 
quickly as possible, with due regard to 
safety. 

To take the case cited (see accompany- 
ing sketch), we are confronted with the 
following conditions: 

1. We are in a mine which generates 
gas, but is not considered dangerous, 
and therefore is the most dangerous kind 
of a gaseous mine. 

2. The mine is ventilated by the pres- 
sure system. 

3. The fire is at the point indicated 
on the sketch. 
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PLAN WHERE First STOPPING 


Is PLACED IN RETURN 


HOWING 


It is assumed that rescue helmets are 
available to enable work being carried on 
in smoke, etc. With the above conditions 
before me, I would place the first stop- 
ping at the point 2 in the return airway. 

The fire has been burning for some 
time without causing an explosion, with 
the conditions of ventilation and pressure 
as found. If we alter these conditions by 
building the first stopping at a point 1, 
in the intake airway, we will increase the 
chance, and in fact make conditions most 
favorable for the escape of any gases that 
may be present, with the consequent risk 
of an explosion. 
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On the other hand, by placing the first 
stopping at 2 in the return, we not only 
do not reduce the pressure until the last 
moment, when it is safe to do so, but also 
as quickly as the barrier is built in the 
return, the smoke and gases of combus- 
tion are driven back over the fire and aid 
in smothering the same. On completing 
the barrier at 2, the stopping at 1 can 
be built in comparative safety and the 
fire completely sealed off. 

It is quite possible that conditions 
might make the placing of the first stop- 
ping at 1 instead of at 2 the best plan; but 
those local conditions must be known be- 
fore the situation can be_ intelligently 
handled. . 

In conclusion I would suggest that 
many cases of uncertainty and hesitation 
(which may prove disastrous) in handling 
a crisis of this nature in a mine, may 
be avoided if managers, or superinten- 
dents, would get the foremen, firebosses, 
etc., together at least once a week, and 
with the mine plans before them, discuss 
thoroughly the best and safest method of 
procedure, in case of fire, “‘cave in,” or 
any other possible accident or disaster 
that might occur. 

I have used the plan outlined above 
with successful and gratifying results. 

JOHN T. FuLter. 

Honesdale, Penn. 

[Our space being too limited this week, 
letters from James Ashworth, John Ver- 
ner and others will be published in our 
next issue.-—EDITOR. ] 


Truesdale No. | Coal Shaft 


The two shafts at the Truesdale colliery 
of the Lackawanna company, near Nanti- 
coke, Penn., although at present called 
upon to handle only a small amount of 
coal, were designed and equipped for 
taking care of a large output in the fu- 
ture. Steel headframes, self-dumping 
cages and the permanent hoisting-engine 
equipment were installed. On the front 
cover of this issue is given an interior 
view of the hoisting-engine house at No. 
1 shaft, which extends to the Ross vein 
at a depth of 590 ft., and cuts the Balti- 
more vein on the way down. A landing 
will probably be established in the latter 
seam at some future time. 

The hoisting engines for this shaft are 
provided with a tight and a loose drum 
for hoisting from several levels, and will 
wind 900 ft. of 1%-in. rope, so it will 
be seen that considerable allowance was 
made for possible future developments. 
These engines were built for the Lacka- 
wanna company by the Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and are 30x 
48 in., double-drum, direct-acting or 
‘first-motion” engines of modern design 
with steam and hand brake and steam re- 
verse. The drums are semi-conical and 
taper from 9 to 11 ft. The loose drum 
is controlled by a steam-operated clutch, 
which is, of course, not used at present 
in hoisting from only one level. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 





Alabama Mine Foremen’s Ex- 
amination Held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Jan. 


22-27, 1912 


First-CLasSs MINE FOREMEN QUESTIONS 
INSTRUCTIONS To MINERS 


Ques.—What instructions would you 
give to miners relative to their duties 
when hiring them; also what instruc- 
tions would you give them when mak- 
ing your daily rounds? 

Ans.—I would first test their ability 
to read and understand the printed and 
written notices that it is the custom to 
post in and about the mine, and instruct 
them to read and obey them abso- 
lutely.. If the mine generates gas, I 
would give each man careful instruc- 
tions in regard to the danger of gas; 
the different kinds of mine gases; the 
use of safety lamps. If electricity is 
used in the mine, I would explain to 
him its danger and the need of con- 
stant care to avoid contact with a live 
wire or any charged iron pipe or tool. 

When making my daily rounds I 
would observe his method of mining the 
coal, placing shots, caring for powder, 
charging and firing holes, setting posts 
and testing the roof. I would observe 
his safety lamp and give him further in- 
structions, if necessary, in regard to 
its proper use. 


INSTRUCTIONS To FIREBOSSES 


Ques.—If you were acting as mine 
foreman at a gaseous mine what instruc- 
tions would you give to your firebosses 
relative to the performance of their du- 
ties P 

Ans.—I would instruct them to do their 
work conscientiously and to faithfully 
examine every working place, in their 
respective districts, for gas and other 
dangerous conditions; and to mark the 
date at the face of each place examined, 
and place danger signals at the en- 
trances to all places where gas or other 
danger is found. I would require them 
to enter, in a book kept for that purpose, 
a full report of each examination made 
of the districts in their several charge, 
and to sign such report. I would further 
instruct each fireboss to makg a verbal 
report to me, after each examination and 
advise me personally of any dangers re- 
quiring prompt attention. 


First DuTIES OF MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—On entering upon your duties 
as foreman of a mine that has been in 


operation for some time, what would 
you consider your duty in order to make 
a reputation for yourself and do justice 
to your employer? What stand wouid 
you take with the men, and what would 


be your first duty upon taking charge 


and what would be the first thing you 
would call for? 

Ans.—The mine foreman must make 
a calm, deliberate, but firm stand for 
what is right between man and em- 
ployer. Much will depend on his judg- 
ment and tact in minimizing the nu- 
merous and, for the most part, trivial 
causes of friction that are bound to 
arise, from time to time, between the 
men and the company. The mine fore- 
man’s first duty is to prove by his ac- 
tions and words that his desire is to 
treat fairly and honorably with both his 
employers and the men in his charge. 

He should demand “a day’s work for 
a day’s pay” and treat all men alike on 
this basis, having no favorites. He 
should get next to his men in such a 
way that they will feel both the influence 
of his sympathy and the force of his 
will. After acquainting himself thor- 
oughly with the mine and the men, he 
should call for an accurate mine map 
and study the same carefully, in every 
detail, to enable him to decide what, 
if any, improvements can be made in 
respect to ventilation, drainage, or haul- 
age. 


VENTILATION OF THE WORKING FACE 


Ques.—What method would you adopt 
to have a continuous flow of air past the 
face of each working place? 

Ans.—The air current must be prop- 
erly directed so as to sweep the face in 
all working places. In longwall work 
this is a comparatively easy matter, be- 
cause where the roads leading to the 
face are properly curtained with canvas 
the air follows naturally the line of the 
working face. In room-and-pillar work, 
however, it is more difficult to keep a 
steady flow of air continuously sweep- 
ing the faces of the several rooms and 
headings. As the rooms advance the 
face gets farther and farther from the 
last breakthrough by which the air en- 


ters the place; and, as a consequence, . 


less air reaches the face, unless a tem- 
porary brattice of canvas is used or the 
waste is built up in the room in such a 
way as to conduct the air forward to the 
face. 

In room work the breakthroughs or 
cross-cuts in the pillars between the 


rooms should be “staggered”; that is to 
say, they should not be driven opposite 
to each other; so that one breakthrough 
will always be not more than half their 
distance apart, from the face of the 
room. When this method is adopted it 
is easier to keep the air up to the face. 

In order to insure a continuous air cur- 
rent in the mine workings, it is neces- 
sary, also, to build and maintain good air- 
tight stoppings, brattices, doors and air- 
bridges. Double doors should be used at 
all points between the main air course 
and return, so as to prevent the tempor- 
ary short-circuiting of the air when one 
of these main doors is open to allow the 
passage of a man or mule. 


CONTROL OF Two oR More AIR SPLITS 


Ques.—If you had two air splits in a 
mine, would it be possible for one of 
them to work to the disadvantage of the 
other; and if so, how would you prevent 
it? 

Ans.—Yes; assuming the splits have 
like cross-sections, the short one will 
take the most air; or, in other words, 
the shorter split will rob the longer one 
of a portion of its air. This is prevented 
by what is called a “regulator,” which 
is a brattice or wooden stopping built 
in the airway that takes naturally more 
than its desired portion of air. The brat- 
tice is arranged with a central orifice or 
opening provided with a sliding shutter, 
to increase or decrease the size of the 
opening. By moving this shutter it is 
possible to obtain any desired division 
of the air current between the two splits. 

Again, when one split runs to the rise 
and the other to the dip, there will gen- 
erally be a variation in the circulation in 
the two splits, according to the season. 
For example, in winter, the intake air will 
be colder and therefore heavier than the 
warm return air. _ As a consequence, 
there will be formed, in the dip split, a 
natural air column assisting the estab- 
lished circulation in that split. Also, in 
the rise split, will be formed a natural 
air column opposing the established cir- 
culation in the rise split. In the summer, 
when the intake air is warmer than the 
return, the natural air columns formed 
will oppose the circulation of air in the 
dip split and assist that in the rise. There- 
fore, in this case, the dip split will rob 
the rise in the winter; and in sum- 
mer the rise split will rob the dip. This 
will require an alteration of the regula- 
tor according to the requirements and the 
season. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 
BUNKER COAL AT THE PANAMA CANAL 


Discussions before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce during the past week have been 
made to turn in an increasing degree 
around the question of coal supplies for 
ships passing through the Panama Canal. 
The committee has been furnished with 
elaborate data as to vessel tonnage, 
the amount of space on board required 
for bunker coal, the amounts needed to 
be kept in store at the isthmus, in order 
to enable vessels to coal there, and a va- 
riety of other matters. From the navy 
standpoint, Secretary Meyer has urged 
the building of a fleet of 12 or 15 col- 
liers, to furnish the coal supply on the 
isthmus that would be needed by Ameri- 
can war vessels passing through the 
canal. 

There seems to be a decided growth in 
the view that the problem of coal will 
play a most important part in connection 
with the question of toll rates. One of 
the plans which has been urged upon the 
committee is that of taxing vessels in pro- 
portion to their displaced tonnage, there- 
by imposing the taxation most heavily 
upon those that are already furnished 
with freight. This, however, would dis- 
criminate against various classes of the 
freight carried, and would presumably 
increase the burden upon those ships 
which attempted to pass through the 
canal with a full coal supply, instead of 


arriving light, and coaling after they had. 


passed through the canal and had paid 
their tolls. Of course, if the tolls were 
simply a flat sum, paid at the same rate 
whether a vessel were loaded or not, this 
consideration would not figure, but it.is 
already evident that the question of cheap 
and available fuel supply is to play a 
large part in determining the character 
of the freight that will go through the 
canal, and the rate of charge that must 
be made for it. 


LEASING SYSTEM FOR PuBLic LANDS 


Conservation of public lands by means 
of the leasing system was discussed at 
length by the Senate committee on public 
lands, on Jan. 24, and it is more than 
probable that at the next meeting of the 
committee, the Newlands resolution, in 


favor of action by Congress at this ses- 


sion, will be adopted. The discussion of 
the 24th was a continuance of the one 
begun a week earlier, when it was pro- 
posed that instead of waiting to perfect 


: 
a bill, the committee shoud give evi- 
dence of its intention to act by declaring 
in favor of the leasing system and then 
perfecting the details of a bill later. 

Senator Newlands maintained that it 
was high time that action should be taken 
to protect our natural resources in coal, 
iron, etc., against monopolistic control 
under a system of leasing. It appeared 
that a substantial majority of the com- 
mittee favored the leasing plan, provided 
that the revenues, apart from the ex- 
penses of administration, would be turned 
over to the states in which the resources 
were located. 

It was urged that the Western states 
would not consent to any system that 
would make them provinces of revenue 
for the national government; that to with- 
draw these extensive and valuable tracts 
from the taxing power of the states would 
be to cripple them most effectively and to 
deprive them of the advantages which sis- 
ter states had enjoyed by the transfer of 
title to individuals and the consequent 
taxation of the land. The committee was 
practically unanimous in the view that 
the control of the United States should 
be maintained, not for revenue, but sim- 
ply to prevent monopoly; that the leas- 
ing system should not be pursued for pro- 
fit, and that the proceeds of the leases 
should be turned over to the respective 
states. 

It was suggested that the division be 
made on a basis of 25 per cent. to the 
general government and 75 per cent. to 
the states, and it is hoped a resolution 
will be presented at the next meeting that 
will insure harmony of action. For many 
years various conservation measures 
have been before this committee without 
substantial result, a fact urged by New- 
lands in advocating a declaration of pol- 
icy, after which the perfection of a bill 
will be a comparatively easy matter. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—The Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co. announces that two colliers will 
be built and equipped at a cost of $100,- 
000, in preparation for the exportation of 
Alabama coal from Mobile and Pensa- 
cola. 

The regular semi-annual examinations 
for mine foremen and fire bosses were 
held here Jan. 22 to 27, inclusive. Sixty- 
four entries were recorded on the first 
day. 

It is reported that the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis R.R. has renewed a 
contract for 125,000 tons of coal from the 








Whitwell mines of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R.R. Co. 


California 


Salinas—The company operating the 
Stone Canon coal mines in the southern 
part of Monterey County is soon to re- 
new efforts to extinguish a fire which 
has been smouldering in one of the in- 
clines for the last two years. It is pro- 
posed to sink a shaft some distance be- 
yond the fire and to wall up the burning 
area. That part of the mine where the 
fire exists will then be flooded. At pres- 
ent no one can enter the incline owing 
to the presence of gases generated by the 
smouldering coal. 

San Jose—A. B. Campbell recently 
filed suit in the Superior Court here 
against each individyal stockholder of the 
Monterey Coal Co., the defendants num- 
bering more than 100, in which he de- 
mands $331,231, alleged to be due as 
commissions on the sale of stock. 





Colorado 


Denver—Operation of coal mines by 
the consumer is the policy of the Con- 
sumers’ League, of Denver, which has 
incorporated under the title of the Con- 
sumers’ Fuel & Merchandise Co., for the 
purpose of running mines and delivering 
the output to its members. The plan is 
to sell five $10 shares to each consumer, 
entitling him to purchase coal and to 
share in any profit that may accrue. 


The Colorado- Wyoming Coal Co., 
which’ has a capital of $6,000,000, re- 
cently elected officers. It reports holding 
1200 acres of lignite coal and expects to 
produce a large tonnage when necessary 
improvements have been made. It is said 
that one mine at Tracyville will be able to 
ship 300 tons a day within a month. This 
company is affiliated with the Denver, 
Laramie & Northwestern R.R., which has 
recently approved plans for a 152-mile 
extension from Greeley to Elk Moun- 
tain. 

Grand Junction—The city commission- 
ers have instructed Director Shaffer, of 
the bureau of municipal activity, to find, 
if possible, a market for the millions of 
tons of undeveloped coal in .Aesa County. 
It is intended to sell the coal on the 
Pacific slope, if possible, and Director 
Shaffer has been ordered to begin an 
advertising campaign with that end in 
view, and to make an effort to secure 
favorable freight rates. 
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Illinois 

Duquoin—It is understood that 8000 
acres of Franklin County coal land have 
been purchased by C. W. Seilley of Ben- 
ton, representing ex-Mayor Busse of Chi- 
cago, and W. P. McMillan, also of Chi- 
cago. It is also said that a shaft will be 
started at once to open up this tract. 

Marion—tThe roof of the Chicago Big 


Muddy Coal & Coke Co.’s mine gave way 
recently at a point under the water reser- 


voir, and several narrow escapes from 
drowning were reported. 
Belleville—The Missouri & Illinois 


Coal Co. has enlarged its mines at 
Rentchler Station, east of Belleville, and 
at Willisville, southeast of Belleville, and 
is installing an electric power plant at 
the St. Clair mine, near Freeburg, to fur- 
nish power for the St. Clair and Wilder- 
man mines. A complete new equipment 
has been installed in the Star mine at 
Freeburg, including electric puncher min- 
ing machines, while a large new engine 
and electric mining machines are being 
placed in the Mulberry Hill mine. 

The Illinois mine-rescue car arrived in 
Belleville, Jan. 21, for a stay of several 
weeks. 


Indiana 

Clinton—Five hundred miners at the 
Brazil Block mine No. 8 were recently 
imprisoned for the greater part of a day, 
when the hoisting rope of one of the 
cages parted and let the cage, loaded with 
coal, drop to the bottom of a 200-ft. shaft. 
It required about four hours to lift all 
the’ men out on the other cage remaining 
in service. 

Booneville—An important business 
transaction was consummated Jan. 22, 
when Wilson Bros. sold their interest in 
the Wilson-White Coal Co. to the Erie 
Canal Coal Co. It is the intention of the 
new company to make extensive im- 
provements to the property in order to 
increase the mine’s output to at least 1000 
tons per day. 

Jeffersonville—An ice gorge here, Jan. 
20, caused an estimated loss of 530,000, 
including boats and barges of coal, coal 
floats and other property. The gorge broke 
at 2 o’clock in the morning and in 20 min- 
utes the destruction was complete. 





Kentucky 


Rockport—Refusal to enter the mines 
of the Rockport Coal Co. here when re- 
quested resulted in a wholesale discharge 
of the miners, and now nearly 100 men 
are idle as the result of the ultimatum 
issued by President Tucker, who declares 
the men shall not return to work while 
he is in charge. 

Pineville—The commissary of the New 
Bell Jellico Coal Co. at Bell Jellico was 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss 
amounted to about S8000, and is said to 
have been covered by insurance. 
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Louisville—The stockholders of the 
Continental Coal Corporation have organ- 
ized a selling company with a capital 
stock of $500,000, to handle the output 
of the corporation, which operates in the 
eastern Kentucky coal field. The new 
company has the same officers as the 
operating company and will have head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. The Continental 
Coal Corporation was formed recently by 
the consolidation of various mines in 
Bell County. 


The Consolidation Coal Co., operating 
in the Elkhorn field, reports eight mines 
opened and entries driven, and seven tip- 
ples in process of erection, while machine 
shops, stables and other necessary build- 
ings are rapidly being built. Six more 
mines have been located and are in pro- 
cess of development. Two hundred min- 
ers’ houses have been completed and 800 
more are in process of erection. A cen- 
tral power plant has been started and 
temporary power plants are already in 
operation. All this and other work 
has reached such a state of development 
that upon the completion of the first 
transportation line, the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn R.R., Apr. 1, the present mines 
will be able to start with a production of 
at least 2500 tons a day, which will be 
increased rapidly. 

Adjudging that the McNary Coal Co. 
has failed to carry out the provisions of 
its 20-year lease of 2100 acres of coal 
lands, belonging to the Krauth & Fable 


estate, in Muhlenberg County, Judge 
James Quarles has signed a judgment 
declaring the lease forfeited and an- 
nulling the contracts. 
Nevada 
Tonopah—A. S. Thomas, an exper- 


ienced coal miner, recently made an ex- 
amination of the Coaldale coal mines and 
returned to Tonopah with the assurance 
that in a snort time coal from the new 
fields will be shipped into the southern 
country. The Nevada Coal & Fuel Co., 
under the supervision of T. E. Rovinack, 
has a force of men developing the large 
veins of coal on its property. The 8-ft. 
vein on the 75-ft. level is being drifted 
both north and south and continues its av- 
erage thickness as the drifts advance. At 
the T. A. Darms property a shaft has 
been sunk to a depth of 320 ft. The 
shaft has a dip to the 280-ft. level of 
95 deg., and from that point to the bot- 
tom the dip is 20 deg. This property 
covers an area of 960 acres and has 
been under development for the past two 
years, the principal owners being Cali- 
fornia capitalists. 








Ohio 
Byesville—Defective electric wiring 
was responsible for a recent fire which 


caused a loss of several thousand dol- 
lars and endangered the lives of 200 
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men employed at the Little Cape mine cf 
the National Coal Co. at Byesville. The 
men escaped through an emergency 
shaft. The daycrew of miners hadentered 
the 100-ft. shaft and were at work when 
the fire was discovered. Exit by means 
of the main shaft was cut off and the 
emergency shaft probably saved many 
lives. Timbers in the mine were burned 
and tons of slate had fallen, before the 
fire was checked. 


Gallipolis—With the resumption of 
navigation on the Ohio River more than 
1,000,000 bushels of Kanawha and Pitts- 
burg coal, bound for Cincinnati and 
Louisville, were liberated from the ice. 
This precludes the possibility of a coal 
famine in those two cities. 


Wellston—The Lake Erie & Onis unions 


Ry. & Transportation Co., and the In- 
ternational Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
which have for their purpose the de- 
velopment of coal lands in Jackson, 
Vinton and Scioto counties were organ- 
ized recently. The railroad company has 
a capital of $8,000,000 and will have 
for its president and general manager, 
B. F. Howland, of New York. 
Bingham is president of the manufactur- 
ing company which is capitalized at 
$25,000,000. 

Celumbus—At a meeting of the Hock- 
ing Valley Operators Association, E. A. 
Cole and G. C. Weitzel, official heads, 
respectively, of the Sunday Creek com- 
pany and the New Pittsburg Coal Co., 
were selected to represent that body at 
the joint-wage conference in Indiana- 
polis. As these two corporations are 
the largest in the Hocking Valley and 
as this field dominates the state in such 
matters, it is safe to say that Ohio is 
committed to a revival of the inter- 
state movement. Ohio coal interests in- 
sist that their representatives shall not 
recede in any way from opposition to a 


mine-run scale, such as prevails in IIli- 


nois, and if this obstacle cannot be over- 
come in the process of negotiations, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
will tie up together. 


Oregon 

Beaver Hilli—An explosion at the 
Beaver Hill mine, in the Coos Bay dis- 
trict, recently caused serious injuries to 
four employees. The explosion is re- 
ported to have been caused by an elec- 
tric spark igniting the gas. 

Klamath Falls.—Extensive operations 
are expected soon at the Cascade coai 
mines property north of Ashland. The 
property was recently optioned to Seattle 


‘capitalists for $300,000—the option to be 


good for ten years. A royalty of $4,000 
is to be paid the first year and $8,000 per 
year thereafter. The first work to be 
undertaken is the sinking of a 1000-foot 
inclined shaft. For this and other work 
about the mine there will be installed a 


a i a ae 


E. B.. 
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complete new outfit of modern machin- 
ery. There are five and a half feet of 
coal now showing in the principal vein 
and it is expected this will increase to 12 
or 15. feet. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


McKeesport—Five hundred men were 
put to work Jan. 26, at the mine of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co. at Bunola, near McKeesport. 
The mine has been shut down since last 
September. 


Connellsville—The Dunlap-Connells- 
ville Coke Co. awarded a contract Jan. 
23 for the erection of 10 houses at the 
Garwood coke plant, near Brownsville, ta 
cost $10,000. The company is preparing 
to fire to capacity its plant of 119 ovens, 
57 of which are now in blast. Scarcity 
of labor is handicapping operations. 

Within the past three weeks over 4000 
idle ovens have been ordered into blast, 
but they have been unable to get to their 
productive capacity because of the nec- 
essary delay in supplying on so short a 
notice the complement of men. This com- 
plement is a small industrial army of 
between four and five thousand. The 
extreme cold weather has also been a 
serious handicap. 


Johnstown — The Valley Smokeless 
Coal Co. has secured from the Von 
Lunen estate the right of way over prop- 
erty skirting the Stonycreek River, for 
a branch railroad to connect with the 
Pennsylvania R.R., via the Johnstown & 
Stonycreek Ry.. Work on the construc- 
tion of the spur is to begin at as early a 
date as the weather will permit, and the 
coming spring will give the company an- 
other outlet for the transportation of its 
coal to market. 

John F. Summerville has started the 
opening of new mines on the Snyder and 
Zimmerman tracts in Black township. 
These mines will furnish locomotive fuel 
for the Western Maryland Railroad. 


Pittsburg—Following a recent meeting 
of the directors of the. Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. it 
was stated that no steps had been taken 
to place the company under the oper- 
ating management of the Pittsburg Coal 
Co., and that it is probable that the 
company will be operated as an_ in- 
dependent corporation for some little 
time. The president’s report shows that 
the company now owns 17,950 acres uf 
coal lands in Pennsylvania and 2456 in 
Kentucky. It mined 7,632,054 tons of 
coal during the fiscal year under re- 
view, which ended Oct. 31, 1911, com- 
pared with 7,755,144 tons in.the previous 
year, a decrease of 123,090 tons, out of 
which smaller tonnage, however, the 
company derived greater earnings than 
in the previous year. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The anthracite mine work- 
ers’ joint wage-scale committee will 
meet with the hard-coal operators at the 
office of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, in New York, Feb. 27. 


Wilkes-Barre —The coroner’s jury 
investigating the explosion in the Par- 
rish mine of the Parrish Coal Co. on 
Jan. 9, in which six men lost their lives, 
returned a verdict holding the companv 
responsible for failure to take the proper 
precautions to protect the lives of the 
victims. 

The State’s new anthracite law code 
commission, named by Governor Tener a 
short time ago, began work at Wilkes- 
Barre, Jan. 20, Senator Catlin, the chair- 
man of the commission, presiding. 


Pittston—Work has progressed so far 
that it is expected the plan of the Erie 
company to get coal from the abandoned 
workings of the old Schooley shaft in 
Exeter borough will become operative 
about the first of April. The Schooley 
mine has been idle for a number of 
years, having been flooded by a serious 
mine squeeze. 

Three dwellings in the borough of 
Yatesville, near here, were disturbed by 
a mine cave, Jan. 23. The cave is 
thought to be due to a settling of the 
workings in the Yost colliery. 


Mt. Carmel—Three mine workers were 
killed in the Alaska shaft of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
while at work in the night of Jan. 24. 
The men were caught in a cave-in and 
their bodies were found after fifty tons 
of rock and dirt had been removed. 

Shamokin—Between six and seven 
hundred men and boys, employees of the 
Enterprise colliery, operated by W. L. 
Connell & Co., of Scranton, went on 
strike Jan. 22. They claim that the 
price charged them for timber is ex- 
cessive. ( 





Utah 


Ogden—The defunct Elk Coal Co. 
has quickened into life in a new corpor- 
ation at Ogden, which recently filed arti- 
cles of incorporation under the name of 
the Mammoth Coal Mining Co. The capi- 
tal stock is $500,000,in S1 shares, fully 
paid up by a note for $125,000 signed 
by the organizers of the new corporation 
and given to secure the amount paid 
by J. W. F. Volker at assignee’s sale 
for the property of the Elk Coal Com- 
pany. 

Salt Lake City—The Orem and Berry- 
hill interests in the Castle Valley Coal 
& R.R. Co. in southern Utah have passed 
to James H. May for a consideration of 
$450,000. Mr. May and his associates 
now have absolute control of the com- 
pany, which is capitalized at 55,000,000. 
The new control has arranged for a 
$1,000,000 bond issue with which to 


on 
on 
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make extensive improvements. The pres- 
ent daily capacity of the mine, 1200 
tons, is to be increased to 3000 tons and 
steps are to be taken to free the com- 
pany from dependence on the Denver & 
Rio Grande R.R. Co. for transportation 
facilities by the purchase of several hun- 
dred coal cars for its own exclusive use. 


Washington 

Spokane—The Tanum Coal Co. has 
been organized at Spokane with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $500,000 to de- 
velop a tract of coal land on Tanum 
Creek, near Ellensburg, Wash., in the 
Roslyn district. Analyses of the coal, 
made by A. N. Cantrill, manager of the 
Spokane Gas Co., show it to be one of 
the best grades of gas and coking coals 
that has yet come to his attention. 


West Virginia 

Keyser—The suit for $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Davis Coal & Coke Co. 
by the administrator of William Hetzel, 
who was killed with 22 others in an ex- 
plosion of mine No. 20 at Elk Garden, 
Apr. 24 last, was brought to an abrupt 
close when Judge Reynolds sustained a 
demurrer to the evidence. The case will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. Like 
cases by the administrators of Harry 
Trenaum and John White, two other 
victims of the ill-fated mine, will come 
up later. 

Berkeley Springs—The land deed of 
the Sleepy Mountain Coal Co., through 
Special Master John C. Berry to Hay 


Walker, has been recorded here. The 
land involved lies in Morgan and 
Berkeley Counties and includes about 
15,000 acres. The consideration was 
$250,000. 


Parkersburg—In the opinion of the 
Board of Army Engineers, it is not con- 
sidered practicable for the government 
to undertake at this time the improve- 
ment of the Little Kanawha River, which 
flows into the Ohio at Parkersburg. There 
are five locks and dams at present, af- 
fording a four-foot stage from Parkers- 
burg to Creston, 48 miles above. Coal 
interests wanted improvements _ that 
would insure a six-foot stage to Burns- 
ville, 74 miles above Creston. The en- 
gineers, after making a preliminary sur- 
vey and an exhaustive study of the 
river, report that the proposed improve- 
ments would cost not less than $5,000,- 
000 with $54,000 annually for mainte- 
nance. 


Charleston—The New River Mining 
Institute, organized for the purpose of 
instructing its members in the mining 
industry, has a membership of about 70, 
and recently met at Scarbro for the elec- 
tion of officers. The institute is com- 
posed of men employed in various capa- 
cities about the mines. Similar organiza- 
tions will be started in every mining sec- 
tion of the state. 
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Personals 


A. D. Locke, of the Bonnie-Brae Coal 
& Quarries, Ltd., of Calgary, Alta., re- 
cently made a business trip to New York. 


F. R. Wadleigh, fuel engineer and as- 
sistant general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., has 
recently made an extended trip through 
Michigan, returning East this week. 


C. H. Ashen has been appointed man- 
ager of the Buffalo agency of the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Coal Co. Mr. Ashen, as a 
coal salesman, has helped materially to 
build up the business for several years 
past. He succeeds T. J. McNamara, who 
has held the position some time. 


James W. Barber, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., will take 
charge of the docks and mills of the 
company at Elizabeth on Feb. 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made Jan. 22. 
He will be succeeded by C. H. Van 
Dyke as secretary and treasurer. 


J. F. Hannigan has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Edgewater mine of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. and 
will be succeeded by George W. Brymer, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. Brymer was, 
some time since, a transitman with the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., and has recently been engaged 
with Mr. E. T. Connor at Philadelphia. 


Benjamin F. Bush, president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R. Co., recently 
made a thorough inspection of the Sunny- 
side mines operated by the Utah Fuel 
Co., a subsidiary organization of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. It is under- 
stood that it will be the policy of Presi- 
dent Bush to encourage the independent 
coal companies in southern Utah by af- 
fording them better transportation facili- 
ties to their markets. 

Edwin Ludlow has been appointed sec- 
ond vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., with residence and office at Lans- 
ford, Penn. The office of general super- 
intendent, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Baird Snyder, Jr., has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Ludlow is a graduate of the 
School of Mines of Columbia College. 
From 1882 to 1889 he was superintend- 
ent of the Mineral Ry. & Mining Co., 
Shamokin, Penn., in charge of the an- 
thracite-mining operations of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. Co. in that field. From 
1889 to 1899 he was superintendent of 
mines of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Ry., Hartshorne, Indian Territory. From 
1899 to Jan. 1, 1911, he was general 
manager of the Mexican Coal & Coke 
Co., Las Esperanzas, Mexico, and from 
Jan. 1, 1911, to Mar. 1, 1912, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the New 
River Collieries Co., Eccles, W. Va. Mr. 
Ludlow brings to his new situation a 
long experience with mining problems 
and mine management. 
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Obituary 


Phineas Stewart Berry, 64 years old, 
died recently at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Berry was with the Coxe 
Brothers Coal Co. for many years. 


Adam Keil, aged 60, for many years 
identified with coal mining in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburg, died recently at his 
home on the north side. He was born at 
Stonesburg, Penn., and was for a time 
employed as a pilot on steamboats of 
the local rivers. He later became inter- 
ested in coal operations and was, at va- 
rious times, associated with Louis Staib, 
the W. H. Brown Coal Co., James Jones 
& Sons, the Monongahela River Consol- 
idated Coal & Coke Co., and the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Co. Mr. Keil was a prom- 
inent member of the Mining Institute of 
America, and had always been active in 
mining and river affairs. 


Alexander Lear Stoek, 13 years old, 


only son of Prof. and Mrs. H. H. Stoex, 


of the mining engineering department of 
the University of Illinois, died, Tuesday, 
Jan. 16, at his home in Urbana. He was 
in the freshman class of the Thornburn 
high school, Urbana, where he was 
greatly esteemed. About five weeks ago 
he was taken with a severe headache 
and as it did not yield to treatment, he 
was later taken to St.-Luke’s hospital, at 
Chicago, and was there examined by a 
number of specialists, who after exhaust- 
ive tests diagnosed the trouble as either 
a tumor or a tubercular growth at the 
base of the brain, where it could not be 
reached by an operation or by medicines. 


Construction News 


Charleston, S. C.—The Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. Co. will build 
large coal docks at Charleston in antici- 
pation of export trade following the op- 
ening of the Panama Canal. . The docks 
will cost $600,000 and will be financed 
through the Clinchfield Coal Co. 

Boston, Mass.—The Island Creek Coal 
Co. proposes to build a dock at the head 
of the Lakes, which will be one of the 
most modern coal-handling plants at the 
Twin Ports. 

Belleville, Ill—The Missouri & Illi- 
nois Coal Co. will build and equip a new 
tipple at the St. Clair mine, near Free- 
burg, Ill. A new power plant and elec- 
tric haulage system are now being in- 
stalled. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The United 
States Coal Co. is about to open a coal 
mine upon its land three miles west of 
Kemmerer, Wyo. Bids are wanted for 
driving two slopes 1000 ft. in the coal. 
C. V. Gould is engineer. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Lowe Pilgrim 
Mining Co., with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by E. C. Guss- 
man, W. C. Dillon and E. J. Dillon to 
equip and operate mining property 
owned by the incorporators. 
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New Publications 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT 
THE MINES AND QUARRIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
THE YEAR 1911. Darling & Sons, 
Ltd., 34 to 40 Bacon St., London, E. 
9 pages. 


The report on British accidents is al- 
ready on hand. Allowing seven days 
for it to reach our hands the report must 
have been published before Jan. 19. 
This unequaled rapidity might well 
be commended to the dilatory inspector- 
ates of the various states and Nation. 
The report is not dated and appears 
without the customary letter of trans- 
mission to the Secretary of the Home 
Department, so anxious is the chief in- 
spector to get his report into print in 
suitable time. The more detailed report 
will follow later, but even this advance 
proof contains six full-page tables. 

The number of fatal accidents in such 
British mines as are covered by the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act decreased consid- 
erably in 1911, as was foreshadowed in 
our issue of Jan. 13, in an article en- 
titled “Larger Coal Mining Catastro- 
phes.” Both the number of separate 
accidents and the deaths resulting there- 
from were reduced, the former from 
1242 to 1206 (2.9 per cent.) and the 
later from 1775 to 1259 (29.1 per cent.) 
The reduction in the number of acci- 
dents was so slight as to suggest that 
at any time, years as high in death 
rate as was 1910, may well recur. An 
explosion or mine fire is accompanied 
by a large or small death rate, according 
to the number, great or small, exposed 
to its violence or poisonous influence. 

The report shows a reduction in deaths 
from explosions of gas and coal dust of 
92.7 per cent. Accidents from roof falls 
have decreased slightly, but not enough 
to show the value of systematic tim- 
bering. It will be remembered that re- 
cently in British mines local regulations 
(“by-laws”) were made requiring cer- 
tain definite spacing and methods for 
timbering, and it was hoped that by the 
introduction of these new measures a 
great falling off in the death rate from 
falls of roof would be apparent. Shaft 
accidents appear to have increased, but 
miscellaneous accidents underground 
have materially decreased, and a slight 
improvement is to. be noted in the num- 
ber of surface accidents. 


Trade Publenons 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. Bulle- 
tin No. 1003. Telephone supplies and 
telephone construction material. Illus- 
trated, 206 pages, 7'4x10 inches. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridg- 
way, Penn. Bulletin No. 22. Four Valve 
Engines. 22 pp., 8%x10 in., illustrated. 


Bulletin No. 24, Alternating-Current 
Generators. 12 pp., 8x10™% in., illus- 
trated. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


Contrary to expectations the return of 
mild weather does not appear to be de- 
veloping any surplus coal. The large 
tonnages which accumulated on side- 
tracks during the cold snap have been 
moved in, and together with the present 
heavy production, are being readily ab- 
sorbed, with hardly any _ perceptible 
slackening in the demand. This would 
seem to indicate that the supplies were 
more seriously depleted than was 
thought, and it is generally conceded 
that the trade now is more active than 
at the same period in any previous year. 

The coastwise markets in the East 
continue strong and active especially in 
anthracite, the production of which, it is 
thought, is not equal to the consump- 
tion. No spot anthracite is to be had, 
and the market will probably continue 
tight up to Apr. 1. Bituminous is some- 
what slower but in good demand. 

In the Pittsburg district the mines are 
working well up to capacity and prices 
continue hard and steady with even a 
slight increase in slack; railroad de- 
liveries here are still slow. The Ohio 
field reports January one of the best 
months in the history of its coal in- 
dustry.. Some steam plants have been 
compelled to close down through lack 
of fuel and while transportation is still 
crippled to a certain extent, the mines 
are working well and heavy tonnages 
are being moved. 

The market in the Middle West is 
softer, but prices are ruling fairly strong. 
Transportation troubles are still in evi- 
dence and another cold spell would 
probably make the situation acute, as 
the equipment on the railroads appears 
entirely inadequate. Some manufactur- 
ing plants are reported to be making ar- 
rangements for storing. Conditions in 
the Rocky Mountain States and on the 
Pacific Coast remain normal and un- 
changed. 


Boston, Mass. 


The interruptions to transportation, fol- 
lowing closely upon the holiday suspen- 
sion in mining, have materially affected 
the Eastern situation, and an active 
market has prevailed. Stocks are lighter 
than at any time so far, and prices of 
bituminous at all points are correspond- 
ingly higher. The heavy demand for 
contract coal shows no let-up and prac- 
tically no spot coal is for sale. 


Bituminous all-rail is now coming 
through slowly. Cars are short and the 
better grades from the Pennsylvania 
districts are practically out of the mar- 
ket. 

In. anthracite the production is appar- 
ently far behind the demand. In what 
is ordinarily a slow season we find or- 
ders entered six weeks ahead, and the 
outlook is rather complex. The com- 
panies are short of all sizes, and some 
of the individuals all-rail are getting 
prices from 25@50c. above the circular 
on stove and chestnut. On Jan. 22, 
the Boston retail dealers advanced chest- 
nut from $7.50 to $7.75, screenings from 
$2.75 to $3, and soft coal, net tons de- 
livered, from $4.50 to $4.75. 

Water freights are unchanged, $1@ 
1.10, Virginia ports to Boston. A rate 
of 80c. was paid this week, New York 
to Providence, establishing a new record 
on the sound. 

Current prices are as follows: 


Clearnields Af. 0: bagmines.... 4.4) $1.20@1.45 
Somersets, f.o.b. mines........ 1.30@1.50 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos 


| 4.25@4.75 


COMA OI COT Geet aremeinte oo. 016 widens 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 
4.15 @ 4.50 


GeNCesOT UA CANS emit. «os. «t's 


Pocahontas, New River, for 
shipment, f.o.b. Hampton 
TOROS ea eee ieisinns cissenabe 2.70 @2.75 


New York 


The market here is now very firm. Re- 
ports of poor car supply are heard on 
all sides and the railroad movement to 
tidewater is unusually slow. Conse- 
quently the stocks on hand at the piers 
are considerably reduced and the better 
grades of coal are almost without ex- 
ception out of the market. There is a 
strong demand for high-grade steam 
coals and shippers handling these grades 
have turned down considerable business 
offered them this week, because they 
have not been in a position to take care 
of obligations already booked and con- 
sequently are not able to take on addi- 
tional business. 

Inferior steam coals can be secured 
without much trouble and although there 
is not much tonnage of this grade of 
coal on hand at the piers, it has been 
possible to buy West Virginia steam 
coals this week at from $2.50 to $2.60 
f.o.b. while ordinary Pennsylvanias have 
been offered at $2.65 to $2.70 f.o.b. 

Loading at the piers is still slow on 
account of frozen coal but one warm 
day was experienced this week which 
was of great assistance to the piers in 
enabling them to catch up on their or- 


ders. Loaded boats have not been so 
much in demand but it is reported that 
a few have been sold on the basis of 
about $3 alongside for ordinary grades. 

Consumers along the line are begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the slow move- 
ment on the railroads and an increase 


in orders is a result of this condition. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The retail trade in this vicinity still 
continues to be of the best. The week 
started in with very seasonable weather, a 
snow storm followed by a coating of 
sleet, thus adding to the dealers’ troubles. 
There has been no apparent diminution 
in the demand for all sizes, and the cry 
of the dealers is that they cannot get the 
coal. Stove, chestnut and pea still con- 
tinue as leaders, with a good demand for 
egg and the other sizes. As a matter of 
fact, many house holders have been com 
pelled to use egg size, in the absence of 
stove or chestnut, it being impossible for 
them to wait until the dealer could fur- 
nish what they wanted. The ending of 
January is in marked contrast to that of 
the same month a year ago, as at that 
time, retail trade had commenced to lag 
a little. 

The wholesale trade still enjoys a 
period of prosperity. As one large op- 
erator put it, conditions are about the 
same as if the strike were already on and 
dealers have sufficient orders booked to 
cover the output for February. There is 
no cutting of prices by the individual 
operators and prices are stable for all 
kinds, with the possib!e exception of the 
smaller sizes, for which a premium is 
being asked and received. Buckwheat, 
which has not always found a _ ready 
market at this season of the year, is mov- 
ing freely, and it is necessary for some 
of this coal to be picked up from stock. 
Taking altogether, the wholesale market 
has an exceller.* outlook for a month to 
come, at any rate, and after that, the 
fear of trouble at the mines will be a 
controlling factor. 

The bituminous trade still continues to 
be anything but favorable. Good coal is 
being offered in the market at conces- 
sions, and few takers at that. 


Pittsburg 
Bituminous—Wage - scale negotiations 
at Indianapolis, in connection with the 
annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers, are purely perfunctory, neither 
side having had the least expectation of 
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an agreement being reached. The opera- 
tors have demanded a reduction and the 
miners an advance. The technical posi- 
tion is that the miners caucused last 
night, formally deciding there was no 
chance for the operators’ demands to be 
accepted. Today the joint conference 
will probably turn the question over to a 
sub-committee, to see if a basis for nego- 
tiation can be reached, and as no such 
basis is likely to be found, a disagree- 
ment and adjournment will probably 
occur before the end of the week. 

Nothing has occurred, and nothing is 
likely to occur, to change the original 
prospect, which was that there would be 
a suspension of mining, lasting perhaps 
six weeks from Apr. 1, by which time a 
compromise would probably be reached 
on substantially the present scale. 

Mines have operated more steadily, the 
weather being better and the demand 
good. Consumers are about ready to 
begin stocking up, in anticipation of a 
suspension, and this should keep the 
mines operating nearly full for the next 
two months. Prices are steadier since 
the disturbance due to the cold snap. 
We quote: Nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, 
$1.10 1.15; 34-in., $1.20@1.25; 1%4-in., 
$1.35@ 1.40; slack, 70@75c. per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Despite continued 
expectations in some quarters that the 
end of the holiday period and the end of 
the extreme cold snap would bring a re- 
action in coke prices at least part way 
to the level which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of December, prices are as high as 
ever. On Friday, 1000 tons of prompt 
furnace coke was sold at $1.90, and the 
market continues to be quotable at $1.85 
to S2, depending on tonnage, etc., there 
being minor variations from day to day. 
Two contracts are reported in the past 
week, aggregating 15,000 tons a month, 
February to June, inclusive, at $1.85, 
which is about the average of what can 
be done on various grades. We continue 
to quote: Prompt furnace, $1.85@a2; 
contract furnace, $1.80@2; prompt foun- 
dry, $2@2.25; contract foundry, 52.10@ 
2.25, per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Jan. 20 at 
407,185 tons, an increase of 16,000 tons, 
and shipments at 4526 cars to Pittsburg, 
5858 cars to points West and 887 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,271 cars, an in- 
crease of 1900 cars. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there 
was a decided change in weather condi- 
tions here, there is still a rather pro- 
nounced activity in the Baltimore mar- 


ket. The demand for coal continued 
good, and prices remained firm. 
Unfortunately, movements from the 


mines in West Virginia and Maryland 
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are not at all satisfactory. There is also 
congestion at the port of Baltimore on 
account of the large quantity of ice 
which is still found in the Patapsco 
River and Chesapeake Bay. Fuel is still 
being received at the railroad piers here 
in a frozen state, and as before stated, 
this retards a quick movement. Hun- 
dreds of cars received during the past 
week could not be unloaded until they 
had been put through the steaming pro- 
cess, which requires time. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
The bituminous situation is a little 


stronger, though the improvement in 
price is entirely confined to slack. Sev- 


‘ eral shippers state that they have lost 


good customers within a few days by 
asking 5 or 10c. more on other grades. 
One shipper, who complains of slow ser- 
vice from the railroads, undertook to ad- 
vance the price on the promise of quick 
delivery, but unless the buyer was en- 
tirely out he was uniformly refused. 

This unsatisfactory condition of prices 
is discouraging, especially in view of the 
near future of the trade, with the miners 
clamoring for more pay and the contract 
season coming on. Dealers are declin- 
ing to make any contracts and they may 
be obliged to stay out of that market for 
months yet. 

This market is holding its own in the 
outlying districts, no innovations being 
reported for some time. There is more 
Canadian coal on the market in the east- 
ern section of the St. Lawrence @is- 
trict than there used to be, but the con- 
sumption is still increasing quite fast. 
The movement through the state is good, 
but shippers to tidewater mostly com- 
plain both of orders and of the scarcity 
of ocean tonnage. 

The price of bituminous continues the 
same for sizes, but with slack quotable 
25c. higher. Pittsburg three-quarter is 
$2.50; mine-run, $2.40; slack, $2.25, with 
Allegheny Valley about 25c. less. Coke 
continues to improve slowly, but prices 
are the same, on the basis of $4.25 for 
best Connellsville foundry and $3.50 for 
stock coke. 

The anthracite trade is strong, the 
severe weather alone being sufficient for 
that. The stove size is still scarce and 
chestnut is short. Already stove is giv- 
ing out in the West and there is com- 
plaint that since the holiday season there 
have been conditions to hinder full work 
at the mines. The weather has _ inter- 
fered with production of late, the Penn- 
sylvania mines generally reporting rec- 
ord cold weather much of the time in 
January. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions during the past week in this 
market have materially changed, owing 
to milder weather prevailing. There has, 
however, been a steady demand for do- 
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mestic lumv, and a much better call for 
mine-run, with prices from 10 to 15c. per 
ton in advance of two weeks ago. On 
account of the large quantity of lump 
coal being mined, slack’ prices have de- 
creased from 10 to 15c. per ton, and a 
congestion of slack in this market has 
been evident during the past week.’ 

During the severe weather some three 
weeks ago, large orders were placed for 
domestic lump, as well as mine-run, for 
steam purposes, and also slack coal. Ow- 
ing to the snow blockades, railroads were 
unable to deliver promptly to the different 
markets in this section, and when they 
could handle this coal, large quantities 
arrived at once, especially that of slack. 
The domestic coal and mine-run were 
quickly bought up, but the slack became 
a drug on the market, so that prices were 
reduced in consequence. ; 

Operators are holding up firm on Ohio 
slack at 90c.; Middle district, 95c.q@$1; 
Pittsburg, 51; West Virginia, from 65 to 
Tow cents) 

In the outlying districts, large manu- 
facturers are taking in all the slack they 
can conveniently handle (also the large 
steam users in Cleveland) in preparation 
for the probable strike in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields. 


Columbus, Ohio 


While the weather has moderated to a 
certain extent and railroads are not ma- 
terially delayed, still coal shipments 
are in a demoralized condition and oper- 
ators, jobbers and retailers are suffering 
as a consequence. Railroads have been 
unable to move large shipments of coal 
promptly and in some instances cars 
have been delayed on the road from 
three weeks to a month. 

The greatest trouble in railroad ship- 
ments is with the connecting lines and 
not with the initial carriers although 
the latter are in pretty bad shape. On 
the Hocking Valley Ry. the equipment is 
better than on other coal roads of the 
state; The B..& O, ands Tea 
appear to be in bad condition. 

The Hocking Valley district is prob- 
ably producing a larger tonnage in pro- 
portion than any other part of the state. 
In eastern Ohio the output is below nor- 
mal and the same is true of the Pome- 
roy Bend and Crooksville districts. 

Prices continue to rule strong in every 
variety. Fine coal is still the strongest 
point in the market and prices are slight- 
ly higher than a week ago. It is al- 
most impossible to secure any quantity 
of’ nut, pea and slack and coarse slack 
although West Virginia is. helping out 
the market to a certain extent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been 
caused steam users in the delayed ship- 
ments and some manufacturing plants 
were compelled to close down because of 
lack of fuel. Consumers in the rural dis- 
tricts have also suffered to a large extent. 
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Prices prevailing in Ohio during the 
week were: 


Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 


IMUM Pie tate iy alw ie Waeine. vice ark 0.8 $1.60@1.75 

Domestic lump in the Hocking 
MEER RR cas na aletic ate Nene NO + NG 
PrnTee-GUATLOR INCH 25 oss... eee es j WaT 
PRR WARM ON Gci pali gc csicae.¥ are Wh gous as. Sie wie 1.15 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio......... 0.95@1.05 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley... 1.05@1.146 
IGT et GD SIACK <6 sci ss ve bs 0.75@0.85 
0.65@0.75 


PRT GIE PE a eve le a3? oy osc ee 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Improved river conditions within the 
Jast few days have materially lessened 
the tension as to lump coal in this mar- 
ket. All other conditions affecting the 
trade have remained practically un- 
changed, with the result that the total 
change in the general coal market is not 
marked. 

Traffic conditions—that is, as to rail 
transportation—are as unsatisfactory as 
ever. These unfavorable railroad condi- 
tions have been in evidence ever since 
the beginning of the year, since which 
time present improved market conditions, 
as to demand and prices, have been in ef- 
fect. Probably at no time during last 
year was there an entire month as satis- 
factory as the January just closed was- 
Unusually severe winter weather kept the 
domestic demand at the top notch, and 
was a factor in the steam-coal demand 
also, since a large amount of nut and 
slack is used in steam-heating plants in 
practically all the buildings in the city. 

The weather has moderated consider- 
ably, but the demand seems to keep up— 
from the impetus of the previous weeks, 
if nothing else. There is practically no 
spot coal to be had now, and conditions 
are the exact opposite of six weeks ago, 
when there was an immense amount of 
fuel on cars. Prices keep up and the 
indications are that with a little more 
of winter weather there should be no 
serious set-back to the market for a long 
time. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Car supply is still the obstacle in the 
way of increasing the output in the West 
Virginia fields. This is due to the con- 
gested conditions along the railroads, 
both in the East and West, but there 
are more complaints coming from the 
‘West than in the East. The snows and 
bad weather have made the movement of 
trains difficult, and, although there has 
been an improvement in weather condi- 
tions, it has not been of sufficient dura- 
tion to enable a resumption of work 
at the mines, because the empties are 
not yet coming back in quantities. 

The output will probably be 30 per 
cent. under December. Tidewater ship- 
ments are reported to have been slightly 
improved during the past few days. The 
Virginian Ry. is reported to be handling 
matters at Sewell’s Point without great 
difficulty, and improvement is reported 
from Newport News. 
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Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Memphis has had a new experience in 
the last two weeks; it has broken the 
weather record as far back as the mem- 
ory of the oldest citizens, inasmuch as 
the thermometer went below zero twice 
in the same week. Such weather caught 
the smaller dealears of this territory 
practically without coal. However, the 
larger dealers were well stocked and 
able to take care of the situation. 

The mines which supply Memphis ter- 
ritory are now demanding and getting 
better prices than they have been able 
to get for the past two years. Whole- 
sale prices at the mines are as follows: 


PCON LUCY LUT eesmetelas)« ane soya $1.50@1.75 


IN UE ek, coe eae ahs. vs! cw: bi ol eraits 1.00 @1.35 
MARGIN,” cue uatettennieds) ¢)s)0 000.0 «apes 1.00@1.15 
PMEH Gy Wonk: ee heheh ert ACen ord .00 @ 2.50 
Avie bain as) NW reietals o/s 56 csi spele 1.75 @1.90 
Tellico! 16 Mace ccs ccs vee 002.29 
FeLlico. DlOGK Memes se « waite «0 2.25 @ 2.50 
Gahabpa, (COalsimeretarseet a)siate sil oa 2.50 @ 3.00 


As usual the southern cities, partic- 
ularly Memphis in extremely cold periods, 
did not advance the price of retail coal, 
our prices remaining the same as prior 
to the extremely cold weather; that is, 
as follows: 


Kentucky lump eo0ale.’. «. «cet $4.00 
Kientwe kw nite Etaeteits 6 ss soe oes 3.90 
DAG NET 8: haat: Mil PRU on A-thc.c: Se MERIC 4.25 
SELEVCO Uecas cpa neeee: 8 '<!a,.6 "serene 4.75 
Ga Wiel Wai chore! cael egencketematetets sie eie ss ate 4.75 @5.00 
SCLGCMINES aoe pemekstaiale 1s s\nls,<) sof 2.10 @2.65 








Nashville, Tenn. 


One week of pleasant weather has 
helped in a measure to relieve the situa- 
tion which a week ago looked critical, 
although the car shortage has improved 
but little, and supplies are still short 
in the cities. 

Another «old spell of weather, with an 
inadequate supply of cars, will place 
this field in nearly the same condition it 
was in a week or 10 days ago. It is a 
weather market pure and simple. The 


dealers are trying to place themselves 


in the position of not running out of 
coal during February in case of a pro- 
tracted spell of bad weather; consequent- 
ly they are ordering in large quantities. 





Indianapolis 


The alleged holding of coal cars by 
the railroads during the cold weather, 
made it impossible to get Indiana coal 
to the market. This resulted in  in- 
creasing the price on an average of 25c. 
a ton, and the subsequent spasmodic 
movement, has all occasioned the mar- 
kets to be well supplied, but the ad- 
vance price is still maintained. 

The operators and coal dealers blame 
the railroads for these conditions, while 
the railroads say they ran out of engines 
and could not keep the engines they 
had from freezing. The Duane yards, a 
great distributing point near Terre Haute, 
was jammed with coal cars which could 
not be moved until the railroad com- 
mission took a hand and insisted on its 
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going forward. Nearly 800 cars were 
side-tracked at Clinton, and were not 
moved for about a week. The operators 
had both the orders and the miners to 
run full time, but now the mines are 
being operated only two or three days 
per week. 


Chicago 


Softened prices are prevailing in Chi- 
cago, the market having fallen about 
25c. on prepared sizes of coal and from 
25 to 50c. on the fine coal. 

Transportation service by the railroads 
has been unusually poor. The Erie R.R. 
has had 2000 cars of coal at two junc- 
tion points which it could not move and 
the Illinois Central has done compara- 
tively little toward moving coal. Smoke- 
less has been governed by the trans- 
portation situation. It would be compara- 
tively easy to get $2.25 to $2.50 for lump 
at the mines if there were any for sale. 
The supply of screenings has been just 
about equal to the demand. The high- 
grade screenings have been selling from 
$1.25 to $1.50 at the mines, while medium 
grades command from $1.15 to S1.35. 
There has been an exceptionally keen 
demand for anthracite, and coke is strong 
at previously existing prices. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump ses ws ste sesic ches $2 .62@2.87 
PE SE Aan oastacitia Reel einichela® eect 2.62@2. 87 
Steam slim pa emexccteteisccleteus ccs 2.37@2.62 
PCECCHINS ohare seete claw a saane srs lets 2.02@2.22 
Springfield: 
Domestic Lump yer. 1c «ce sie 04 bh 5 olete $2.57@2.82 
Steam MMPs v2 aie se ele eles 2.32@2.57 
MIMG-TUN 2 eos cc elle we eccuseesice 2.32@2_ 57 
SCLECNINGSS oe clels dice eiere sic cia’stee, 2 1.82@2.32 
Clinton: 
Domestienlump sa yeyanc ie aie vores es $2 .52@2.77 
MUSA MMP Pei cnte slows wees sles 2.27@2.52 
INVESTS -ULNTI, cee wr aia aan ot susie athe isha os as 2.27@2.52 
SCTCCHIAES yasth ote Mat stnicticiels ale lstel ts 1.87@2.12 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Mine-Fun ¢ 0.5. sie alesse see $3.15@3 .30 
VAUD ANG CEE Saks oh ee ee le: 4.20@4.30 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.50@4.65; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.85; bypro- 
duct, nut, $4.55@4.65; gas house, 54.85. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Unexpected in a large measure and 
more or less unaccountable has been 
the demand in the Northwest for the 
month of January. Dockmen say never 
before has the demand been so heavy at 
the head of the lakes. The temperature 
for the month has been the lowest in 
history for the Northwest and many 
towns would have suffered coal famines 
if the retailer had not been loaded with 
supplies when the severe weather set in. 
As it was, small towns on the stub and 
branch lines have sent in urgent ap- 
peals for help and railroads have been 
forwarding special trains. 

At this writing the exact shipments 
have not been announced but it is esti- 
mated that 50,000 cars of coal have 
been sent out from Duluth and Super- 
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ior this month. The retail trade is, of 
course, unusually busy and teams are 
reported scarce. No change in the re- 
tail price has been made. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditions opened up quite favorably 
the early part of the week, although the 
closing of last week brought prices down 
to the levei they had been before. Last 
week closed with Carterville egg and 
lump at $1.50, nut at $1.35, and screen- 
ings at 70@85c. Mine-run was bringing 
from $1.10@1.20. The news from In- 
dianapolis this week has caused some 
comment, and a great .nany of the man- 
ufacturing plants are arranging for stor- 
age facilities. 

Standard coal got down to as low as 
$0.95@1 for 2-in. lump, but, with the 
beginning of this week, both the Carter- 
ville and Standard coals showed an in- 
clination to move upward. Mount Olive, 
while starting off at $1.75 the early part 
of last week, went down to $1.50 anl 
started off the early part of this wees 
at the same figure. 

The smokeless market is good, but 

‘the coal is hard to get in, and prevailing 

prices here are $1.50 for mine-run, aiid 
$2.25 for egg and lump, with a $2.50 
rate. The demand fo: anthracite has 
been exceedingly good, but there is lit- 
tle moving in, although plenty has been 
ordered, and chestnut and stove sizes 
are rather tree. Coke has been in ex- 
ceedingly good demand at $4.75 for gas 
house and $4.90 for byproduct. 

One mine in the Herrin district reports 
not having any Illinois Central cars be- 
tween Jan, 5 and 26. Last week several 
mines in the Standard field only had a 
half-day’s work. The Iron Mountain and 
Frisco have done remarkably well this 
winter, and prospects are that they will 
continue to do so, but there is absolutely 
no hope at all for conditions bettering 
on the Illinois Central. The roads in the 
Standard field are giving good service— 
have plenty of motive power and equip- 
ment, although they have restrictions on 
the latter. 


Spokane, Wash. 


The cold weather which has been pre- 
valent in the Northwest for the last weck 
has moderated to such an extent that the 
coal sales have been reduced very ma- 
terially. The stocks in the yards of the 
local dealers are plentifully supplied, and 
are being increased daily with shipments 
from the mines. 

The prices remain the same as they 
have for the last two months. Several 
towns in Southern Canada and in the 
mountains have had a scare about a fuel 
famine on account of the blockades on 
the roads in the mountains. However, 
they seem clear now and no shortage is 
expected in this section of the country 
during the balance of the winter. 
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Portland, Ore. 


Mild weather is still prevailing here, 
and the demand for coal continues light. 
The Southern Pacific Ry. this week an- 
nounced reduced rates on fuel oil to 
points south of Portland, and this will 
probably mean the consumption of larg- 
er quantities of oil to the detriment of 
the coal trade. The reduction ranged from 
15 to 30c. per barrel, according to dis- 
tance. The announcement was made that 
the reduction was brought about in order 
to stimulate manufacturing. Loggers and 
lumber manufacturers will draw the 
greatest benefit, as they have introduced 
oil fuel for donkeys and logging-road lo- 
comotives, because of less danger from 
spark fires. 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. Co. 


Statement of coal and coke carried by 
the P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburg 
and Erie for December and year 1911. 


Increase or 


- Decem er Your Decrease 
Anthracite .. 1,214,805 1J,. 57,149 + 360,916 
-ituminous.. 3,981,486 42. -19,445 + 921,533 
OKC Sa. ei 910,971 1,639,197 —2,183,588 

"Lotale: ee 6,107,262 65,015,701 — 901,139 


THE VIRGINIAN Ry. Co. 
The total shipments over the Virginian 
Ry. for December, 191i, were 258,869 
tons, 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. for 
the month of December, 1911, and for 
the same month of the previous year, 
were as follows, in short tons: 





191} 1910 
Coal: a eee 2,468,943 2,409,710 
Coke. <5. he ee 5 ee 313,821 314,545 

Totale:.so ee 2,782,764 2,724,255 


THE CAR SITUATION 


On Jan. 17 the net surplus of idle cars 
on the lines of the United States and 
Canada stood at 90,285 as compared with 
135,988 two weeks before, a difference of 
45,6538. 

In the two weeks ended Jan. 17 the 
surplus of coal cars decreased from 64,719 
to 42,770 and the surplus of box cars de- 
creased from 36,145 to 23,111. Surplus of 
miscellaneous cars decreased about 5000, 
but the number of idle flat cars remained 
the same as in the last report. 


Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The market is dull and several Ad- 
miralty descriptions are a little easier 
for prompt shipment. For forward load- 
ing most sellers prefer to hold. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal........... $4.68@4.80 
Secon ds.(tr peewee ote. eh wi at 4.50@4.62 
"TAI GS: cee MOC eae- s,s sane. ene 4.20@4.44 
Besbidiry COMISMeeraiet = al «ae weiejccole 4.26@4.38 
Best, Monmouthshire. ..... 66s 4.26@4.26 
S6Conds = pa aes asc ecaae gue le 3.96@4.02 
Best Cardiff small coals.......... 2.52@2.64 
Béconds Rete aes he wae es 2.34@2.46 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
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all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions 
are f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of 
wharfage and for cash in 30 days less 
2%% discount. 


CUBA 


Exports of bituminous coal from the 
United States to Cuba for the year 1911 
were valued at 234 million dollars as 
compared with 1%4 million for the year 
1903. 





Financial Notes 


The coupons due Feb. 1, 1912, of the first 
mortgage sinking fund 6% gold bonds 
of the Central Iron & Coal Co. will be 
paid on and after that date. 


Over 80% of the Cumberland Basin 
Coal Co.’s first and second mortgage 
bonds has been deposited with the Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., of Baltimore, de- 
positary under agreements dated Dec. 13, 
1911. 


The Dominion Iron & Steel and the 
Dominion Coal Cos., at recent meet- 
ings, each authorized the issue of $3,- 
500,000 of income bonds which they are 
authorized to exchange for the preferred 
-stocks of the Dominion ‘Steel Corpora- 
tion. A resolution was passed confirm- 
ing the previous resolution to issue 70,- 
000 preference shares to the value of 
$7,000,000. 


The City Fuel Co., Chicago, incorpor- 
ated in Illinois as the Reliable Fuel Co., 
changed its name on Nov. 10 to City 
Fuel Co., and increased its capital stock 
from $5000 to $4,200,000, all outstanding 
(par of shares $100), consisting of $2,- 
000,000 common, $2,000,000 cum. 7% pref. 
and $200,000 cum. 6% sinking fund pref., 
this last being retirable $30,000 yearly 
out of earnings. No bonded debt. 


With the further rise of Jersey Cen- 
tral to 337, a new high record, financial 
circles have become convinced that the 
time for a division of that road’s coal 
properties is near. Jersey Central owns 
97%, or $8,491,150 of the $9,242,500 stock 
which the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. has outstanding. Disregarding the 
3% minority interest, the Jersey Central 
could capitalize the assets of the coal 
company at $27,436,800, and give the 
railroad’s shareholders a dividend of 
100% in stock. Qn such a capitalization 
the coal company could earn practically 
8%, as its yearly income for dividends 
can conservatively be placed at over 
$2,200,000. 


Reorganization of Rhode Island Coal 
Co. will probably be effected by forming 
a new company. Present company has 
500,000 shares authorized, of which 420,- 
000 are outstanding. Holders of floating 
debt amounting to $575,000 will prob- 
ably take new stock at $3.50 per share. 
If the plan is carried out the new com- 
pany will have $500,000 cash after pay- 
ment of floating debt. In the reorgan- 
ization President Henry M. Whitney, as 
owner of substantially all of the com- 
pany’s floating debt of $575,000, virtually 
offers to accept in settlement a trifle 
less than 60c. on the dollar. On sales of 
several thousand shares, this stock 
broke recently on the Boston Curb Ex- 
change to a new low point of 338c., off 
12c. from the previous close. Fears of 
a heavy assessment are supposed to ac- 
count for the renewed selling. 
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“Link-Belt” Belt Conveyors 


We have manufactured and installed Belt Conveyors for 
purposes for which they were suitable for upwards of 20 
years and are furnishing the most efficient and durable 


equipment to-day. 


Standard 3-Pulley Idler. (Patents Pending) 


BLT NRL PERI ES TE EN ETE IT 


ding) Pressed Steel Idler (Patented) 


We Design and Build 


Elevators and Conveyors for the efficient 
and economical handling of materials of 


every description. 


Catalogs upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


NEW YORK _ - 229 Broadway 

BOSTON ‘ : : 131 State Street 

BUFFALO p é 601 Ellicott Square 

Bee. Eau, " PITTSBURGH . : . 1501-3 Park Bldg. 
1 Ks Ten. Ya Si. LOUIS : Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
i en ae ae a. SEATTLE ’ ; . 422.N. Y. Block 
Po os i net, DENVER 7 Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 
Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 





: A Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Y rite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U.S. A. 


HY take any chances by putting 
anything iuto your mine that will 
burn, if you can help it. 


Cotton duck burns easily. 
No waterproof Brattice Cloth ts fireproof. 
The treatment to make it withstand water 
: renders it more inflammable. 
What Lubricant will you use on your engine? , 
Will you buy some ‘just as good” lubricant, be- Wh Kern’s 
cause some theory seems to prove that it ought to y Non-Inflammable 


be a good friction reducer? " 
Or will you spend your money for a lubricant i ake Brattice Cloths 
that you know to be good? One that has been closely woven, and made of 


thoroughly tried and proved? Chances hard twisted yarn, 


Will serve better than a 


ALBA NY G R EAS E waterproof cloth. 


Protects your mines from the menace of 

ALL LUBRICANT—NO WASTE fire through loose threads taking fire 
from open lights or sparks. 

is first, last and above every other lubricant on 


It is a good air conductor; allows a mini- 
the market, of absolutely known worth. 


f mum seepage of air. 
Don’t keep on using the wrong lubricant in the 
wrong place. Send for a free copy of our new 

book, “ iction,” traightened : ; 
» “Death to Friction,” and get straig Strongly made, and holds well on the nails. 


out. 2 ; Z 
The price is reasonable. Cheaper than 
ALBANY LUBRICATING co. most Brattice Cloths. 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Props. 
Washington Street New York 


Does not rot readily. Is flexible and 
easily handled in the shafts and mines. 


Kern Commercial Company 
114 Liberty St. New York 
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Advertisements 
Additional words, 
pany order. 


under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 


Wanted—An electrician for a coal mine in southwest Vir- 
ginia; must be able to wind armatures, understand mining 
machines and be able to look after steam and electric plant; 
in answering state fully experience and salary expected. 
Va-Lee Company, St. Charles, Va. Feb. 24. 


SITUATIONS WAN Peo 


25 cents for 25 words or 
Cash or stamps 


Advertisements under this head 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. 
must accompany order. 


Wanted—Position as mine foreman or assistant superin- 
tendent; have had 25 years’ experience in West Virginia and 
Ohio coal; have filled all positions from trapper boy to mine 
foreman; desires position in West; can give references. Ad- 
dress Box 10, Coal Age. 





PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Elevator Buckets 


HENDRICK MFG. : 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


Flights and Trough 


CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


VU | 





.Hubbell Electric 
‘Safety Lanterns 


Ideal for MINE Use 


For general use about the mine, 


the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
in tunnel headings, for use with 
rescue apparatus or coal punching 
machines. Cost of operation is 
only about half that of any oil 
lamp. Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 
14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 





Machine Made Wood Water Pipe 


Unaffected by any ill effects which iron is subject to. 


We build Wood Pipe for City Water Works, Mine Lines, Irri- 
gation Systems, Power Plants, Supply Mains. 








Write for Catalogue. 
Durability, Economy, is our Trade Mark. 
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can readily appreciate the advantages of replacing a drove of mules, and their 
maintenance cost in the way of housing, feed, harness, shoes and drivers, with a 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


mine locomotive. The maintenance of an electric haulage system is negligible 
when compared with the upkeep of animal haulage. To get the largest returns 
from the investment, a Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine 





Locomotive 


has proved itself the best medium in a large percentage of the mines in this 
country and abroad. It needs no sleep, is on the job night and day, and never 
balks.—In power and efficiency it 


Equals 


every other type of locomotive, and surpasses them in convenience, flexibility of 
service and cleanliness. Some mines have more than 


A Dozen 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives in service. They will have no other 
kind, experience having convinced them not only of their evident superiority over 


Mules 


but also that, taking both initial and ultimate cost into consideration, they are 
the most economical mine locomotives to operate. Either company, named below, 
will be glad to give you some concrete facts concerning the economy and efficiency 
of Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. . East Pittsburgh, Pa, 

















NE of the greatest hindrances to success in 

() mine management is the lack of close observa- 

tion on the part of officials. The original man 

is to be admired, and initiative should be commended, 

but the fellow worth while is the one who can supple- 

ment such virtues with an ability to cull the best 
ideas from everyone with whom he comes in contact. 


And by observation, we don’t mean simply a 
casual glance that only records the fact and fails to 
analyze the cause. Thousands of people had seen 
the cover of a tea-kettle forced up by steam, without 
pondering the occurrence, but to Watt the phenomenon 
meant something, and he was soon busy applying his 
ideas to perfecting the steam engine. 


Perhaps a million people, before Archimedes, 
had observed’ water run over the side of a vessel when 
another substance was immersed in it, but no one 
had sufficient curiosity or ability to examine the 
matter in detail and give the world the laws of specific 
gravity. 

A close observer can learn from the mistakes of 
the uninformed as well as from the correctness of 
the wise. We don’t always have to visit the most 
modern plants to secure ideas that will help us at home. 
Frequently, much benefit will be derived from watch- 
ing some other fellow give a demonstration of “how 
not to mine coal.”’ 


Success of one kind or another is what we are 
all striving for, and no one element is so indispensable 
to a prosperous outcome as attention to details. 
Truly! great deeds excel great thoughts, and all of 
us like to plan big things, but we lose enthusiasm 
when confronted’ with the drudgery of cleaning up 
the minor particulars. The manager of a coal mine 
may be brilliant, but if among his defects is included 
an incapacity for the small essentials, then in truth 
he is like the dancing master who had every qualifica- 
tion except that he was lame. 


Recently, in Coat AGE, one of our most famous 
geologists called attention to the vital necessity of 
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making a careful examination of coal measures before 
concluding final plans and starting development work. 
And few of us but know of the sorry mess some men 
have made in the location of a shaft or drift, when 
a careful analysis of the original situation would have 
saved the operating company thousands of dollars in 
pumping or haulage. 


You say you are observing! Well, stop one 
minute and ask yourself how many steps lead up to 
the door of your house, or how many letters there are 
in your name. You've climbed your steps every day 
for a year, and written your name thousands of times; 
still your observation was entirely general. Hasn’t 
it been just as superficial when you walked about your 
plant and through your mine? 


Of course, you know the number of men you 
employ and their daily output of coal; the quantity 
of water to be pumped and the volume of air required— 
chief items that affect daily expense. But how about 
the lesser details—waste of timber, iron, nails, oil and 
other supplies; cost of steam, charges against mine- 
car repairs, loss of electric power through poor rail- 
bonding and defective insulation, resistance of cars 
to traction—these are a few of the leaks that drain 
the exchequer. 


Successful men have been remarkable because 
of their minute attention to small things. Like the 
elephant, they can move colossal masses or pick up a 
pin. The difference of intellect in men results more 
from a cultivation of the habit of attention, than from 
any great disparity between the mental powers of 
one individual and another. 


Furthermore, our interest in things about us 
always increases in direct ratio with our knowledge 
of them, and our knowledge results largely from close 
observation. No man is less brilliant in the great 
things of life because he pays attention to the lesser 
essentials. Details are the mortar which binds the 
great walls of our daily operations. 
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Determinants of Coal Thickness 


As the coal thickness depends in some 
degree on the structure of the measures 
of which it forms a part, a few prelimin- 
ary words on that structure may not come 
amiss. 

The structural rolls in strata may have 
been existent or developing when the 
strata were laid down; such rolls we 
term ‘coeval.” Many were developed 
from stresses more recently imposed on 
the measures; for instance, the Appala- 
chian coalfields were slightly rolled dur- 
ing the time the coal was being deposited, 
but later a severer stressing took place, 
known as the “Great Uplift.” The first 
flexures we know as “coeval” rolls and 
the latter as “non-coeval.” The Pitts- 
burgh bed shows the former rolls not 
nearly so plainly as the beds of the Al- 
legheny series. Probability favors the 
idea that it was laid down during a 
period of profound rest, when the mo- 
tion of the measures was slow and of 
like sign, up or down, over large areas. 

Not so was the condition during the de- 
position of those beds we class together 
under the caption “Allegheny,” nor 
even in the time immediately following 
the laying down of the Pittsburgh Bed, 
when the pre-Sewickley rock and the 
Sewickley coal bed were deposited. Fre- 
quent rolls and constant variations of 
thickness mark the Allegheny or Lower 
Productive coal series. The variations of 
thickness will make a bed like the upper 
Kittanning run from 14 ft. to 2 ft. in 
a furlong of horizontal distance. 

The lower Kittanning and the Free- 
ports give reassuring thickness in the 
coeval depths followed by thinnings on 
coeval hilltops. It is the lack of rec- 
ognition that all dips and hills are not 
coeval (that is existent when the coal 
was deposited) which has caused many 
people to formulate the untenable theory 
that coal thickens in all dips and thins 
on all domes and ridges and to be dis- 
appointed in the showing made by coal 
beds in dips where the folding occurred 
after the coal was lignitic or even of 
harder. structure. 


THE DIPS OF THE ALLEGHENY SERIES. 


The directions of the folds of the 
Great Uplift vary from 10 to 45 deg. 
east of true north, whereas the folds of 
the Kittannings in the Lower Productive 
series are almost due east. There is no 
mistaking the existence of the latter for, 
where the measures are flat, they can be 
traced in the lower and upper Kittanning 
beds for miles. The basins are 30 ft. 
deep and over, in many places, and have 
side-slopes with 6 to 10 per cent. grades. 
The coal thins as soon as the rises are 
encountered. A field of coal, which ran 
almost uniformly 30 in. in thickness, 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Structural rolls in strata may 
be coeval foldings. If so, they 


will modify thickness; if nonco- 
eval, the coal will pass over the 
anticlines and synclines without 


change. The thickness of a peat 
bog under pressure decreases as 
the cube of its linear dimensions. 
Some increases in thickness are 
due indirectly to erosion. 





showed 4 ft. in a long dip running 
across it. The basin occurred in the 
lower Kittanning bed and was very regu- 
lar, both in line and thickness of depo- 
sition except where such dips occurred. 

I am well acquainted with the bed just 
mentioned and it is invariably crossed by 
these little synclines, which, strange to 
say, often affect the cleat of the coal as 
much as 15 degrees. These dips do not 
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Fic. 1. CROSSING OF STRUCTURAL FOLDS 


appear to reproduce themselves infallibly 
in the Freeport measures above. The 
dips in those beds seem to be less con- 
tinuous, and rather of the bowl-shaped 
order. The shrinkage of the Kittanning 
peat beds must have been very complete 
before the Freeports were laid down or 
the dips in the former would be imme- 
diately overlaid by those in the upper 
bed and would be coterminous with them, 
which does not appear to be the case. 

The whole subject needs careful study 
where both beds are being worked, but 
unfortunately, in the region where both 
are operated, contouring of the coal floor 
and the use of superposed maps is not 
usual, the interval being great enough 
and sufficiently strong to make columni- 
zation of the pillars unnecessary, with 
the result that correlative mapping is not 
appreciated. Moreover, the beds are thin 
and caving is rarely complete. 


COEVAL DIPS ARE OFTEN DISGUISED 


In view of the shrinkage of the lower 
beds and their failure on the whole to in- 
fluence the surface on which the Free- 


ports were laid down, we must expect 
to find the interval increased where the 
coal thickness in the lower bed is greater, 
if meantime other foldings do not occur 
to modify conditions. 

It must be remembered that, when in 
crossfolding a minor dip is elevated to the 
flank of a larger fold, that minor dip 
may cease altogether to be a dip, as 
shown in the Fig. 1 at G, and become 
merely a decreased rise, but its original 
existence as a dip may not be gainsaid. 
Moreover, the effect of the coeval hill 
crossing the cross section at D is to move 
the apparent location of the syncline of 
Great Uplift at E to a point F nearer 
the flank of the anticline. 

It is, of course, true that the Federal 
maps show structural contours which are, 
in a measure, really the composite re- 
sult of all flexure and not merely of the 
Great Uplift, but in central and south- 
western Pennsylvania, at least, the lines 
mainly exhibit that great convulsion and 
not the smaller crossing curvatures. 
Farther west the charted synclines are 
more contorted as they combine in one, 
the past with the remote past. There 
the flexures are more equal. It seems 
a pity that an attempt is not made to 
record these coeval flexures, tracing their 
progress from quadrangle to quadrangle, 
Structurally not so evident, economically 
they have even a larger value. And it 
might be not amiss here to suggest names 
for such coeval synclines and anticlines 
whether they be coeval with coal or 
coeval with other sediments. Such syn- 
clines might be termed ‘“vallines,” and 
such anticlines ‘“‘collines.” 


THE LAw OF SHRINKAGE. 


The only basins which effectually 
modify the thickness of a coal bed are 
those basins the formation of which is 
coeval, or approximately coeval with the 
deposition of the seam. Where coeval, 
the peat probably filled the basin so that 
it was level with that on the undepressed 
portions or on the anticlines. But the 
peat has shrunk considerably. Still the 
peat residue covers the original area 
but its thickness has been reduced in 
proportion to the cube of the lateral 
reduction. If a cubic yard has shrunk 
to one-third of its former linear dimen- 
sions, the thickness of a cubic yard has 
become 1/27 of its former thickness for 
the lateral spread has in no way changed, 
this spread being -maintained constant 
as a result of superincumbent pressure 
and friction. 

Fig. 2 labors to make this fact more 
obvious. The cube on the left represents 
a cubic yard and that on the right the 
same cube shrunk in three directions to 
one-third of its former linear dimensions. 
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The little strip marked off on the large 
cube at its base shows to what diminu- 
tive proportions vertically that cube will 
be reduced when the vertical dimension 
is shrunken to such a point that the 
volume of the strip is equal to the volume 
of the cube to the right. The depth of 
that strip will be but 1/27 of the full 
height of the original cube. 

This fact makes it hard to account 
for variations of thickness such as the 
middle and upper Kittanning beds ex- 
hibit, in valleys unequal to such depths 
of deposition as would account for such 
variations. Many theories might occur, 
either that the bogs slid into place from 
a distance after they had already been 
subject to a large amount of shrinkage, 
or that the time of deposition was so 
long that the lower layers were well con- 
tracted before the upper were deposited 
and that was doubtless true in almost 
every case, or that the deeper portions 
of the bog shrinking more than others, 
drew away portions of the shallow- 
er. We may dismiss as wild the 
suggestions that these peats shrank 
less than others because they are 
often of cannel and, therefore, have 
a pore-like structure and the amount 
of ash is not excessive. It appears 
probable that the first surmise is correct 
as the beds are by no means reliable 
consisting often partly of cannel and 
partly of ordinary bituminous coal. 

Nevertheless, the shrinkage of the bog 
during deposition and the consequent 
fluid movement, must often have modified 
its depth where the floor on which it 
lay was uneven. 


PossIBLE DECREASE OF THICKNESS IN 
DIPs 


Rolls in the strata, occurring later, fold- 
ed them, but did not change their thick- 
ness, but if a heavy deposit of silted ma- 
terial should fill up the depressions of 
these rolls, then there would be more 
pressure in the dips, and any plasticity 
in the peaty coal would cause it to flow 
away from these synclines toward the an- 
ticlines adjacent. 

The action would not be marked, be- 
cause of the little plasticity remaining 
in the coal, its naturally fibrous condi- 
tion, the friction of its contacts, and the 
fact that the motion .is against the 
operation of gravity. 

It is for this reason that we look 
for thick coal, not where the charted 
synclines appear on the Federal maps, 
for these large synclines are to be dated 
thousands of years later than the coal 
depositions, but to those uncharted syn- 
clines of even date with coal depositions, 
concurrently created with the growth of 
the coal forest. 

To use the Georges Creek field as an 
illustration: The coal in the bottom of 
the basin at Consolidation No. 10, the 
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former main pumping shaft, is not thicker 
than the coal which lines the slope of 
the syncline. But as we go southward 
up the southern end of the canoe-shaped 
fold, the coal gets thicker, and all the 
intervals grow larger, because the south- 
ern end of the field suffered a depression 
during the coal era, which was more 
than negatived in places by contrary 
and cris-cross flexure later. But the ori- 
ginal folding, while scantily modifying the 
final lie of the Pittsburg coal, made a 
modification of 4 to 6 ft. in its thickness. 
This action is not peculiar to Georges 
Creek; in countless places it is exhibited 
in larger or smaller degree over the 
whole earth’s crust, carboniferous or non- 
carboniferous. 


CoAL THICKNESS IN ANTHRACITE REGION 


This consideration is not addressed to 
those engaged in anthracite development. 
Having seen plications of great magni- 











Fic. 2. DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING RESTRAINED 
SHRINKAGE 





Fic. 3. SHOWING PEAT DURING FORMA- 
TION, AND AFTER SHRINKAGE 
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Fic. 4. COAL BEDS THICKENING TOWARD 
STREAM 


tude and coal, thickening and thinning 
without regard to them, the hard-coal 
geologist would entertain no such fallacy 
as appeals to the operator of the Al- 
legheny series of bituminous coal-beds, 
to wit that “where there is a dip, there 
thick coal will be found.” It will be re- 
called that it was in a bituminous field, in 
Elk county, that Leslie and Ashburner, of 
the second Geological Survey, found it 
necessary to declare that the anticline 
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coal was as thick as that of the syncline. 

The coeval and near-coeval dips prob- 
ably exist in the anthracite region, but are 
only faintly to be discerned where such 
violent upheavals have occurred. In fact, 
an anthracite expert would be prone to 
say dips do not control thickness because 
the larger foldings, the only foldings 
which the present conditions permit him 
to identify, are not marked by a change . 
in bed-content. 

Hence we do not seek for thick coal 
in the more recent and major plications, 
but in those which date their rise to 
the period either prior to the deposition 
of the coal, or contemporaneous there- 
with. ; 


EROSION AND COAL THICKNESS. 


And again there was another cause 
of coal thickening, not inoperative to-day, 
when the seams are but little subject 
to plastic flow, but very much more 
operative when the peat bog yielded free- 
ly to every inequality of pressure. To- 
day we often find that where recent ero- 
sion has relieved large areas from pres- 
sure, where valleys 400 or 500 ft. deep 
have been carved in ancient measures, 
there has been a flow of all plastic 
bodies, bituminous coal, clay, and soft 
shale toward the outcrop. There these 
beds are thickened, though often partly 
washed thin again, where the very edge 
of the measure is reached. Far more, 
where erosion has developed soon after 
the deposition of carboniferous strata, 
the plastic measures have moved in part 
toward the unstressed or less stressed 
areas, to pile up along the outer lines 
of the eroded districts. The sandstones 
and slate were then more feeble to resist 
the powerful stresses of such fluxions 
and lipped up freely near the edges. 

And thus we find an eroded area, a 
fault, we term it, of erosion, lined out 
significantly with areas of thicker coal 
and clay, surmounted by weakened slate 
and sandstone. 

Where erosion has been extensive, 
the peat bog may be lifted and deposited 
during floods at some distant point, or 
even over the same seam, making a very 
thick bed with or without a binder. When 
redeposition takes place, the speed with 
which the fibrous mass is thrown forward 
may cause the resulting coal to lie at a 
sharp angle, the rapidity of its motion 
thrusting the upper end far up above 
the level of the water conveying it. 


All portable mine pumps should be 


used with motors which can be thrown 


directly on the line without the use of 
a starting device, and without taking an 
excessive current. In case the power 
fails temporarily, such motors start 
themselves when it returns. All switches 
for use with such motors should be prop- 
erly fused. 
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Needless Waste of Grease and Oil 


The general manager of a large coal 
mining company paused as he was about 
to affix his signature of approval to the 
ever increasing oil bill of his corporation, 
and as he looked over the bills for the 
previous ten months he came to the con- 
clusion that here was a financial leak 
that could possibly be stopped. He de- 
tailed a young clerk in his employ to as- 
certain if possible, how the worrisome oil 
bill could be reduced without detriment 
to the well being of the machinery. 
Early on Monday morning he started on 
his tour of inspection to various col- 
lieries, his first stop being made at a fan 
engine-house: Taking out his stop watch, 
he carefully counted that in one minute 
110 drops of cylinder oil entered the 
chest of the 12x12 cylinder of an en- 
gine running at 110 rp.m. Scattered 
about in various parts of the house, were 
divers vessels containing cylinder and 
engine oil, while on the door step was a 
powder-keg overflowing with a _ heavy 
strap oil for use in the journals of the 
fan shaft. 


WASTE IN USE 


The number of drops fed through the 
lubricator was reduced to 35 per min., 
and by careful experiments the exact 
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Form 1 


amount required per day was ascertained. 
The oil for the engine bearings, which 
had hitherto been fed in a haphazard 
manner was subjected to similar methods 
to determine the proper amount needed 
to oil the bearings adequately, and two 
oil cans of standard size were placed in 
the engine room, so that in the future no 
excuse could be offered for placing oil in 
open vessels into which particles of dirt 
would readily fall, seriously impairing its 
lubricating value. Many gallons had 
hitherto been wasted in such slovenly 
methods as were in use. Experiments 
proved that the large shaft bearings 
could be lubricated by a low quality of 
polar grease more economically than by 
oil, so the use of oil was discontinued. 
This was ascertained by making careful 
experiments, which occupied three days, 
during which time temperature tests of 
all bearings were taken, with a mechani- 
cal engineer’s thermometer. In a) like 
manner the proper amount of oil for a 


By E. L. Cole 


Grease and oil can be saved if 
a scientific examination is made 
of the needs of each part lubri- 
cated, and if a proper sense of 
responsibility is created among 


oilers. Aseries of forms pub- 
licly posted will call general at- 
tention to the efficiency of each 
man’s use of the oil entrusted to 
him. 





safe operation of the entire fan equip- 
ment was precisely determined. 

A blank similar to Form 1, was made 
out in triplicate and upon this the clerk 
in the oil house would enter the amount 
issued to the fan engineers during the 
month, and in case the amount was more 
than the printed figures, a demerit mark 
was entered, of which I shall have more 
to say further on. 

One of the filled forms was kept at 
the oil house, one filed at the office for 
the foreman’s and superintendent’s use, 
and one given to the engineer. By this 
method, all concerned were kept posted 
and lapses to the careless methods of 
former days were easily prevented. 
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WASTE BY MIXING WITH IMPURITIES 


The next visit was to the motor barn, 
wherein six 8-ton electric locomotives 
were housed at night. Right at the en- 
trance was a powder keg filled with 
sand; and in close proximity, as though 
keeping company with it, was a battered 
powder keg containing a high grade of 
lubricating grease with a fair amount of 
sand lying on its surface. This had evi- 
dently fallen into it while some care- 
less employee was filling the sandbox of 
the locomotive previous to making the 
initial morning trip. Investigation dis- 


‘closed the fact that much expensive lu- 


bricating grease was rendered valueless 
by just such careless methods. 


The inspector found that the armature 
and axle bearing were lubricated with 
this kind of grease, and it really seemed 
as if workmen whose duty it was to at- 
tend to the bearings, thought that the 
grease had remarkable penetrating qual- 


ities, as he did not stop when he had 
filled the bearing boxes to the utmost 
capacity but continued to apply the lu- 
bricant, the exterior of the bearings be- 
ing covered with a liberal amount of the 
grease. But even with this he did not 
rest content for he had a habit of making 
a hole through the center of the boxes 
and pouring a high-grade of engine oil 
into the armature bearings, which would 
promptly run through the lodge in the 
lower half of the motors to the detriment 
of the insulation of the field coils. 


The practice of filling sand boxes in 
the locomotive houses was strictly pro- 
hibited, so that valuable lubricants would 
no longer be rendered useless by the 
addition of sand, and the net saving ob- 
tained by correct methods of lubricating 
the locomotives was really amazing, as 
all expenditure for high-grade grease was 
saved. Careful experiments proved that 
lambs’ wool used in all bearings, end 
journals included, was far superior to 
any other form of lubricant, when satu- 
rated with a small amount of engine oil. 
The use of a lubricant purchased on the 
open market for the quieting of pinion 
and gear wheels was found to be far 
more efficient and more economical than 
polar grease. The motor hostlers were 
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also furnished with a blank similar to 
that marked Form 2. This was dis- 
tributed in the same manner as the first 
form. 


WASTE OF OIL BY ExcEss FEED 


The next leak the inspector discovered 
was in the power plant, where there 
were in operation four 250 kw. engines 
operating at a speed of 220 r.p.m. One 
of the engines was equipped with or- 
dinary sight feed, hand-filled oil cups; 
one of the others, with an automatic oil- 
cup system, through which the oil was 
forced by a small rotary pump, which 
was attached to the engine; the remain- 
ing two had the inclosed splash type 
self-oiling systems. The engineer fur- 
nished the surprising information that the 
engine equipped with the hand-filled oil 
cups, consumed the least amount of oil, 
although the other engines had been pur- 
chased, partly because of the saving in oil 
that the manufacturers insisted would be 
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effected in the operation of their engines. 
Further investigations developed the fact 
that the reason why the hand-filled oil 
cups consumed less oil, was that the 
engineers had regulated the handfeed so 
that their periods of rest would recur at 
regular intervals, while the oil in the 
inclosed type of engine was changed 
when the whim of the engineer dictated 
without regard to the condition of the oil, 
which nevertheless was promptly thrown 
into the sewer as being unfit for further 
use. 


RECLAIMING WASTE OIL 
A new method of changing oil was in- 


augurated, determined by the number of 
hours the engines had operated, and the 
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Form 5 

dirty oil was placed in 5 gal. tanks 
: equipped with sight-feed glasses and 
- small taps, placed about 1 in. from the 
: bottom. In about 10 or.12 days the im- 
purities in the oil would settle to the 
bottom, leaving it clear. Then it was 
drawn off and delivered to other places 
as I shall show later. Fig. 3 is the form 
that was issued for the use of the power- 
house engineer. 

On the way over to the breaker the 
inspector’s shoes stuck in a mass of oil 
and dirt. A careless employee, whose 
duty it was to oil the mine-car wheels, 
had more concern, as a moment’s ob- 
servation disclosed, in oiling the exterior 
of the car wheels than their axles. The 
oil would promptly run off and soak into 
the ground with the result that much 
oil which had been purchased for lu- 
brication merely saturated a path along 
the car tracks. 

This employee was promptly furnished 
with a form to fill out and further waste 
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was effectively prevented. As he was 
also furnished with a stencil to mark the 
date of oiling, his foreman could read- 
ily see whether all cars were oiled in 
due proportion to their needs. 


UsING OIL A SECOND TIME 


In the breaker were found the most 
lax methods of oiling and safeguarding 
bearings. A large number of the oil 
boxes contained no waste whatever, and 
the oiler would pour in oil, only to see it 
promptly run out at the bottom. As there 
were over 200 bearings the waste was 
really enormous,,so a blank similar to 
the other was ruled and efforts made to 
prevent future loss. The oil saved in the 
power plant was now delivered to the 
breaker, as it was found to be equal in 
quality to the grade there used. Thus 
another item was deducted from the oil 
bill. 


WasTE OF OIL IN HoT AND: COLD 
WEATHER 


At the close of the tour the inspector 
paid a visit to the oil house. Here lie 
found several barrels of oil upon the 
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racks, where it was served to the em- 
ployees, who had been in the habit of 
bringing all sizes of oil cans and demand- 
ing whatever amount of oil they thought 
necessary for their needs, and he found 
that a month’s supply of oil was shipped 
from the general storehouse on the first 
of every month. Through the lack of 
room, some of the barrels remained out- 
side until required, with the result that 
in the summer months, much oil was lost 
by evaporation. In fact, in the month of 
August, one entire barrel of gasoline was 
lost in that manner, while in the winter, 
much of the heavy oil was lost owing to 
its adhering to the interior of the barrel. 

A large saving was effected by in- 
stalling metal tanks, which were amply 
large for an entire month’s supply. They 
were equipped with automatic measures, 
so that only the exact amount of oil re- 
quired, would be drawn and delivered di- 
rectly into the oil cans, and all guess- 
work was thus forever eliminated. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM 


A merit system for the recognition of 
those men who were really interested in 
saving money for their employers was 
instituted. Form 5 was made up at the 
office and posted at a conspicuous place, 
so that all could see the standing of the 
various engineers, and a friendly talk was 
delivered to all users of oil, the speaker 
emphasizing the money value of the 
wasted oil and asking each workman to 
use lubricants in the same careful way 
in which he would use any commodity 
which he had to purchase out of his own 
pocket. 

After the new system of distributing 
and using oil had been in operation long 
enough to prove its effectiveness, the 
bill was found to have been reduced 
374%. 


Coke Notes 


The coke from the lower Connellsville 
field is smaller than that made from the 
Connellsville coal in the old region,:and 
up to about a year ago it was thought 
that large, bulky coke could not be made 
from lower Connellsville coal without 
pulverizing or washing. A test was re- 
cently made at one of the older plants 
in the old region in small ovens with coal 
from a lower Connellsville mine, and the 
coke made was of good structure, equal. 
to the old-region coke. Whether this re- 
versal of form was due to the small 11- 
ft. oven or to the peculiar character of 
the coal from that particular mine, is not 
known, but the fact remains that at the 
old plant large coke was made with the 
lower Connellsville coal. 


The Mitchell oven is a modification of 
the Belgian type, one difference being 
that it provides an improved combustion 
chamber. The process is identical with 
that of the beehive oven. In this type, 
there is an opening at both ends; conse- 
quently, the oven can be discharged in a 
few minutes by a pusher extending 
through the oven, thus utilizing practical- 
ly all the heat for the next charge. The 
oven is immediately charged after push- 
ing. The dimensions are approximately 
as follows: Height at the center, 7 ft. 6 
in.; height at end, about 4 ft.; width at 
pusher end, 4 ft. 10 in.; width at dis- 
charge end, 5 ft., and length, 32 feet. 

While giving testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
Judge E..H. Gary is credited with the 
following remark on Illinois coke: 


If some concern like the United States 
Steel Corporation, which could afford to 
expend the necessary sums of money to 
make these experiments and tests had 
not been in existence, the country would 
not know today that coal mined in south- 
ern Illinois can be used for coking pur- 
poses. The steel corporation is now using 
25 per cent. of southern Illinois coal in 
its furnaces and later on we will in- 
crease the amount to 50 per cent. As a 
result of our experiments with this coal 
we have purchased thousands of acres 
of it in Tllinois at $30, which if located 
in the Connellsville, Penn.,' field would 
sell for $1000 per acre. 
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The Problem of Mine Timbering 


“Success in the conduct of mining op- 
erations is only attained when the pro- 
duct of the mines is marketed at such 
rates over and above the cost of produc- 
tion as will insure a fair return on the 
capital invested. Other considerations 
may be brought prominently into view 
during periods of exploitation or at times 
of depression, but in the regular run 
of affairs, the men who operate mines do 
‘so in order to reap the rewards of their 
labor. To reach this desired end in the 
highest measure it is required that the 
capital invested be as small as the funda- 
mental principles of true economy will 
permit, that the cost of production be 
as low as intelligent skill can make it, 
and that the rates at which the product 
is sold be as high as the most efficient 
sales organization can secure. Under 
modern conditions of competition this 
high success in the conduct of mining 
operations is gained by that careful at- 
tention to details which is known as 
scientific management. 


WHERE THE OPERATOR Must LOOK FOR 
His PROFIT 


Time was, when many features of min- 
ing could be left to unskilled workmen; 
today in order to insure the largest pos- 
sible return on capital investment, every 
problem which has to do with the em- 
ployment of men and expenditure of 
money demands serious consideration 
and requires solution, not by rule of 
thumb methods, but by the application 
of the rules of economic science. The 
timbering of the mines is one of these 
problems, and it is to the credit of many 
mine owners and operators that they have 
appreciated its importance and applied 
their intelligence to its solution. 

The price paid by the consumer per 
unit of product is in a measure fixed by 
economic law and is, therefore, in a 
way beyond the control of the mine 
Owner or operator. He may decide 
against selling in any particular market; 
but once he decides to sell, the price is 
fixed for him by the conditions of com- 
petition in that market. So far as the 
Operator is concerned the price that he 
receives may be regarded as made up of 
four items: cost of production in the 
mine, cost of preparation at the mine, 
cost of transportation from the mine and 
profit or loss. The third of these items 
he does not control, and the magnitude 
of the fourth is, therefore, dependent 
upon the measure of success with which 
he deals with the first two. The smaller 
he can make these, the larger will be the 
fourth. 

It is not intended, in this article, to 
deal with the cost of preparation, but it 
is purposed to point out that the cost 


By R. B. Woodworth* 


With the growing necessity for 
‘intensive mining and the deple- 
tion of our forests, the problem 
of mine timbering has come 
yrominently forward as a most 
important factor in the cost of 


coal. Four methods of dealing 
with the problem are discussed 
in this article which is the first 
of a series on mine timbering 
having special relation to the use 
of steel. 





*Engineer with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Paper read before the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 11, 


of production in the mines is under the 
control of the operator and that it be- 
hooves him to pay careful attention to 
all the elements which enter into it. 
These elements are: (1) Cost of labor 
and tools. (2) Cost of explosives. (3) 
Cost of transportation and hoisting. (4) 
Cost of mine timbering. 
superintendence and administration. 
While the cost of labor per man has 
increased in recent years and may con- 
tinue to do so, scientific management 
reduces the cost per ton by the introduc- 
tion of machine methods of mining. Such 
management also reduces the cost of ex- 
plosives by the selection of the most 
economical forms and the regulation of 
their use and also by the substitution of 
hydraulic blasting. The cost of trans- 


portation is reduced through the dis- 
placement of mules by _ locomotives, 
wooden cars by steel cars, and poor 


roadways by good ones. - The cost of 
superintendence is lowered by the em- 
ployment of trained men having skill 
and intelligence rather than brawn, and 
the cost of mine timbering is reduced 
by that intelligent and discriminating use 
of the materials of construction which 
lies back of the structural phase of our 
industrial development. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MINE TIMBER 
PROBLEM 


Once the subject of mine timbering 
was no problem. The mine foreman 
sent his timbermen into the adjoining 
forest to cut down what few props were 
needed for use at the mine entrance and 
in the rooms and headings and recked 
not what particular size of timber he 
used or whether, in using for mining pur- 
poses the best timber which grew on the 
land, he was not at the same time com- 
mitting an economic crime. The mine 
owner who now looks back over the rec- 


(5) Cost of ° 


ords of the past will note that the best 
timber has long since disappeared, that 
any kind of timber suitable for mine-tim- 
bering purposes is in some localities hard 
to get, and that year by year the cost 
per ton for the maintenance of the tim- 
bering in shafts and headings has 
steadily grown. True, this growth is 
not entirely due to the depletion of the 
forests but in part also to the deeper 
character of the workings, the larger 
sizes of timber required in such deeper 
workings and the increased lengths of 
headings that it is necessary to maintain. 


Woop IN THE MINES 


Wood has played a most important 
part in the timbering of mine excava- 
tions. In 1905, according to statistics 
gathered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 171,624,000 cu.ft. of wood 
were used in underground mining opera- 
tions in the United States. This required, 
at a conservative estimate, the deforesta- 
tion of 410,000 acres of land, an area 
more than half that of the state of Rhode 
Island. In the bituminous-coal fields, the 
cost for timber alone amounted in that 
year to 2.3c. per gross ton of coai mined, 
and in the anthracite-coal fields to 7.7c. 
The year 1905 was one of compara- 
tively cheap timber, and while no statistics 
have been compiled since that time, the 
probabilities are that today with wood 
at a higher cost per cu.ft., and with 
larger sizes in use, the cost of mine tim- 
bering in wood is about 4c. per gross 
ton in the bituminous-coal fields as a 
whole, about 6c. per gross ton in the 
bituminous-coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
and about 9c. per gross ton in the an- 
thracite-coal fields. 

The cost of wooden mine timbering 
is not a permanent investment. The life 
of the timber is so short and the de- 
preciation due to decay and breakage 
so great that the expense must be charged 
to maintenance, renewals and replace- 
ments and not to capital account. In 
consequence it must be considered as a 
fixed charge applicable to each ton of 
coal mined and increasing in amount for 
any particular mine as the working faces 
get farther away from the opening. The 
more extensively coal is mined, the 
greater becomes the timbering cost per 
ton even if the unit cost per cubic foot 
of timber does not increase. This would 
not be the case if a material were in use 
that possessed great durability and was 
subject to renewal only after long years 
of service or not at all during the life 
of the mine. In this case the timbering 
cost should rightly be charged to capital 
account with allowance for depreciation. 

Satisfactory in great measure as the 
use of wood has been and will yet be, 
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these facts show the importance of the 
problem of mine timbering; and if a 
change in method can be made that will 
keep the cost from growing or even 
diminish the increase, a study of the mat- 
ter will amply repay the operator. The use 
of steel in the mines of Warwickshire 
has cut the timbering cost 2c. per ton, 
a reduction not to be despised, but more 
of that later. 

The importance of the mine-timbering 
problem is to be seen further, in the ex- 
pedients which have been devised to pre- 
vent the increase in cost due to use of 
wood. These expedients are: | 

1. Methods of mining which either 
do not require the use of timbering at all 
or require a minimum amount—Mining 
without timbers. 
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en and crushed by the fall of the 
ore or even broken up by dynamite in 
order to secure the proper subsidence of 
the roof, top slicing and subslicing have 
been resorted to in order to get out the 
ore with more cleanliness and at less 
expense. In the case of coal, however, 
these methods would be applicable only 
to very thick seams and would be ob- 
jectionable by reason of the fineness to 
which the product would be broken. 


The filling of underground excavations 
by culm flushing was first tried out in 
1891 by Mr. John C. Haddock at the Dod- 
son Colliery of the Plymouth Coal Co.; 
and the use of culm, clay, sand, etc., for 
this purpose has come into extended use 
both at° home and abroad under local 
conditions where the subsidence of the 
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The chief merits of wood as a ma- 
terial for mine timbers have been its 
wide distribution and ease of access from 
the place of use, its consequent cheap- 
ness and the simplicity with which it 
can be framed for use. Its cheapness 
vanishes when the mines become de- 
pendent on far-distant sources of supply. 
And so the mining companies do well 
to provide for the future, by taking steps 
to renew their timber supply and thus 
make themselves independent both as 
to the supply and as to its cost. Where, 
however, the companies do not own the 
surface land under which they mine, or 
in case this land is worth more for agri- 
culture than as a forest, the matter is 
not so simple. 





STEEL TIMBERING AT MAXWELL COLLIERY, LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL Co. 


2. Methods of reducing cost of 
wooden mine timbering by prevention of 
increase in price—Reforestation. 

3. Methods of reducing cost of 
wooden mine timbering by increasing its 
life—Preservative treatment. 

4. Methods of reducing ultimate cost 
of mine timbering by substitution of 
other materials for wood—Substitution. 

Each of these expedients has its place. 
Indeed, modern economics require that 
each of them be given consideration and 
that no method be used in a place for 
which it is not in every way the best 
fitted. 

MINING WITHOUT TIMBERING 


In iron mines operated on the cav- 
ing system, where the timber is brok- 


superincumbent strata means a damage 
and probable property loss which can- 
not be disregarded. 


There are also intimations that the 
room and pillar system of mining will 
some day be displaced by the use of 
the long-wall system, which in the United 
States has had its most extensive de- 
velopment in Illinois and which has been 
prosecuted with much success, abroad. 
The long-wall system of mining, while it 
does not do away with timbering entirely, 
makes possible its more economical use 
by the removal and replacement of the 
mine-timber sets and, therefore, offers a 
field for the use of substitutes for wood 
that are better adapted to frequent re- 
moval and replacement. 


There is also this other consideration: 
a wise conservation of our timber re- 
sources means the reservation of the best 
timber for the more delicate and par- 
ticular purposes of the arts and in- 
dustries. With the gradual exhaustion 
of the hardwoods and the species of 
soft woods peculiarly adapted to archi- 
tectural uses and to the manufacture of 
furniture, etc., the cutting of such tim- 
ber for baser uses may be sheer economic 
waste. The coal mines, as a rule, are 
in the hardwood sections of our primeval 
forests, and their reforested lands, will 
grow the most valuable species of timber. 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT 


The unbiased student of underground 
mine-timbering conditions is struck at 


* 
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once by the economic waste involved in 
the use of wooden timbers in situations 
where the loading or temperature condi- 
tions are such that the wood cannot be 
expected to last for more than a limited 
period of time. The two most serious 
elements of this waste are decay and 
destruction by insect action. While 
there is some waste due to the lack of 
proper proportion between the sizes of 
the legs and collars in the three-piece 
gangway set of timbers as _ ordinarily 
framed, and while 10 per cent. of all 
the lumber going into underground op- 
erations is wasted in framing and fitting, 
another 10 per cent. of it is destroyed by 
insect action and 45 per cent. just sim- 
ply rots. Insect action may, to a large 
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treated, and at that will not last half as 
long as substitutes that can be purchased 
for less money. 

2. If treated at the mines, the time 
necessary for seasoning the wood before 
it is ready for treatment and the in- 
terest charges on its value during the 
time of seasoning and treatment involve 


“delay and expense. 


3. Much of the timber cannot eco- 
nomically be treated, as it is not economy 
to apply preservative treatment to ma- 
terial liable to destruction under service 
conditions by crushing and not by de- 


cay. 

4. In spite of many years of experi- 
mentation, preservative treatment is at- 
tended by many difficulties and large un- 
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mine timbering, that material of con- 
struction will eventually be used which 
experience and accurate study of the eco- 
nomic laws of design indicate to be most 
suitable, and as a general proposition 
this material will be steel, since of all 
other materials it is most like wood in 
its physical qualities. 

The conclusion is reached, therefore, ~ 
that for the near future at least, the use — 
of timbering within mines will be con- 
tinued, particularly within the coal mines, 
and that probably those methods of sup- 
porting excavations will never entirely 
be displaced, which by their simplicity 
have proved heretofore the most eco- 
nomical and, therefore, the best. 

(To be Continued) 


STEEL TIMBERS FOR ROADWAY AND PuMP Room, HONeEy BrooK COLLIERY, AUDENRIED, PENN. 


extent, be eradicated by peeling the tim- 
ber before it is placed in the mines, but 
the removal of the bark does not pre- 
vent decay, for wherever moisture and 
heat coexist within the mines, the bac- 
terial agencies of decay, the spores of 
which are everywhere present in the 
atmosphere, begin their destructive work. 

Proper preservative treatment may re- 
duce disease and decay in mine timbers 
to a minimum, but it is probably impos- 
sible to exterminate the disease and 
wholly prevent the decay. There seem 
to be four valid objections to preserva- 
tive treatment as a final solution of the 
underground-timber problem: 

1. According to the best information 
at hand, properly treated timber will cost, 
f.o.b. cars at.the mines, two and one-half 
to three times the cost of timber not 


certainties. The best woods do not take 
kindly to treatment. It is best adapted 
to, and most successful with, open 
porous-grained woods which are of low 
value from a structural standpoint. 


SUBSTITUTION OF OTHER MATERIALS 


Substitution of other materials in 
place of wood is the solution of a prob- 
lem in above-ground structures similar 
to the problem of mine timbering, and 
there is no valid reason why this solu- 
tion will not also apply to underground 
structures. True, wood has not been and 
will never be entirely displaced above 
ground; neither will it be below ground. 
No one material has taken its place above 
ground; neither will any one material 
take its place under ground; but it may 
be predicted that for each condition. of 


Turbine Driven Feed Pump 


The Victor-American Fuel Company is 
building at Hastings,. Colo., and Gallup, 
N. M., two thoroughly uptodate alternat- 
ing-current central-station plants for fur- 
nishing power to its mines in these two 
districts. The first installation consists, 
at each plant, of one 500-kva. Curtis 
turbo-generator unit, this to be supple- 
mented by a 1000-kva. unit. 


One of the novel features of the in- 
stallation is the use of steam-turbine 
driven boiler-feed pumps. These are of 
the Kerr-Alberger three-stage centrifugal 


type, of 70 gal per min. capacity against 


170 lb. pressure. While more costly than 
others, these pumps are expected to prove 
economical by reason of their greater effi- 
ciency, and saving of repairs. 
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European Wash House Practice 


It has been shown that a large number 
of the bathing equipments at Belgian col- 
lieries have been installed in the Liége 
district. Owing to their undoubted suc- 
cess, the movement has spread into other 
districts, such as the Central and Char- 
leroi, where Messrs. Goehmann & Co., 
of Brussels, who specialize in this type 
of plant, have laid down a number of 
important installations. 

The total average number of workmen 
employed in the 43 Belgian pits which 
have adopted washing installations is 
21,560, of which 16,650, or a ratio of 
77.3 per cent. regularly avail themselves 
of the shower-bath equipments. Of the 
remaining quarter or so of the workers 
who are irregular in the use of the equip- 
ments, or obstinately stand aloof, the 
majority of these exceptions are due to 
particular circumstances, such as, for ex- 
ample, their dwellings being close to the 
pits. 

_ The figures, therefore, indicate that the 
working class is quite willing to make 
use of the sanitary accommodations 
placed at their disposal. The total cbst 
of the 43 installations mentioned has 
amounted to $358,200. The average out- 
lay per month for working them is $3600, 
and the average price of one bath is 
about one cent, excluding interest on 
capital. In these figures no account is 
taken of certain smaller installations 
erected exclusively for the inspecting or 
managing staff; they refer solely to the 
equipments for the workmen. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Table 1, herewith, kindly placed at our 
disposal by Mr. Richard Jacobson, who 
has interested himself greatly in this 
question, gives some statistics regarding 
several prominent Belgian mines. It will 
be seen that in the poorest case, 50 per 
cent. of the workers make use of the 
baths, while in more than one instance 
the whole of the staff use the accommo- 
dation provided. 

The cost per bath ranges from “%c. 
to slightly over Ic. In two cases the 
bathing accommodation is so much ap- 
preciated by the workers that they con- 
tribute a small amount periodically in 
order to assist the working expenses. In 
some of the collieries, canteens are pro- 
vided near the bath houses, supplying 
hot coffee, a point of material assistance 
in preserving the health of the miners 
who have to go some distance to their 
homes. 

Cempulsory legislation on this matter 
in Belgium only came into force quite 
recently, yet for some time previous cer- 
tain mine owners had found themselves 
compelled to install baths and dressing 
accommodation in order to prevent their 
workmen from leaving their pits in favor 


This is the third and conclud- 
ing article on the subject. Care- 
ful analysis of costs, both of in- 
stallation and maintenance, are 


given, together with plan of a 


typical English plant. 





*Abstract of paper appearing 
Iron and Coal Tradés Review, 
England. 


London, 


of those where these advantages Were 
provided. 

In some areas the question of water 
supply is rather a serious one, and where 
there is this difficulty, means are used to 
purify the water which has been used 
by the miners in order to return it to 
the tanks for reuse. This practice has 


in the’ 


proved most successful and, in the cir- 
cumstances, economical. 


SHOWER BATHS 


From the point of view of time econ- 
omy, the shower bath enables a man with 
a minimum consumption of water (7 to 
8 gal. per bath) to have a complete wash 
in a short time, generally ten minutes. 
The water is supplied at a temperature 
of 95 to 100 deg. F., and is immediately 
drained into the underground pipes. This 
form of washing is complete and quick, 
as compared with the ordinary bath sys- 
tem, when the cell is constantly engaged 
at short intervals by a number of men. 

The pavement of the bath rooms and 
dressing rooms is of cement, asphalt, or 
ceramic tiles, and the cleaning of the 
same is effected by means of a hose. 
The principle which prevails in Belgium 
is to allow each man to have a separate 





















































TABLE f. BATH AND DRESSING ROOM INSTALLATIONS IN BELGIAN MINES 
AND FUEL WORKS 
| ' ' be¥ 8) 
}ES |S 
Ser n 
e |34 
ao 1.49 
I og 
“og UES 
Dressing == | =e 
Accommoda-| Accommoda-| Cost, In- |Cost, Ex-| Cost |~ £2/°85 
Name of No. of Shower|tion. No. of tion for culding | cluding | per |oO&&) 535 
Colliery Baths Hoists Officials, etce.} Building | Building, Bath |Z 2 
Bois du Lue: (cents) 
Quesnoy pit at ere | ; 
Trivieres... SOOT ies | ine tey cnt, | $15,600 0.6 | 420 | 420 
| (excluding 
cost of | 
site) 
Fontaine 
L’Eveque: : 
Pit No.1. 22 DOO Peete Tue kareena | $4,100 | 0.76 | 500 | 250 
Pit Noj2:-. 21 600 3showerbaths 7,000 | 0.76 | 507 | 330 
and slipper 
baths for | 
engineers. 
Tamines: 
Ste. Barbe | ¥ 
Pitti wk tee 20 384 lockers |4 shower ..... 3,500 | 1.6 334 | 167 
: baths, 12 
lockers, 4 
wee 
baths 
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Con: orde: 
Grand Ma- 
hets pit. . 24 400 |7 shower TOG eee ese. 0.8 400 | 280 
(separate (separate baths, 10) 
building) buliding) ockers 
Patience-Beau- | 
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"Fanny pit 
et ANS. .. 50 600 3 shower 10,200 peat RUG | OU0 ME 420 
baths with 
pee | 
baths 
Bonne Fin: | 
St. Marguerite Ps _ 
pit at Liége.. 49 208 lockers |4 shower 5,675 ares HORT 2: | OLS) 416 
470 hoists baths with 
pp pet 
baths 
Abhooz et_ | 
ewes 3 
areng: 
risscee pit.| 30 for men, 560 hoists, 6/6 shower 10,700 Serre. Oscia 449 | 449 
6forwomen, wash- baths, 17 
| stands, lockers, 2 
6 lockers pipper } | 
baths a | 
Milmort pit 30 for men, |524 hoists, 8/2 shower 11,200+ Ae 2 0.7 440 | 440 
6forwomen| wash- baths, 2 
stands, 8 slipper 
bath tubs baths | 
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*Four buildings: for 
+This ine udes three separate buildings: 
with laundries and accommodation for meals. 


One for men, 1 for women, 1 for superintendents and 1 for engineers. 
One for men, 1 for women, 1 for superintendents, 
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cell with one or two compartments; the 
partitions are of plain or corrugated 
sheet iron, porcelain, marble, or thick 
glass. In general the workman only 
_ dresses partially in the cell and finishes 
up outside on benches fitted against the 
lockers and clothes hoists. 

The protection, drying and ventilation 
of the clothes are done in two different 
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arrangement will be noticed as compared 
with the Belgian designs. 

The zig-zag cubicle was designed with 
a view of saving not only space but a 
considerable expense in the length of 
the building. The widest part of the 
cubicle is 6 ft., and as 4 ft. clear is 
really necessary to allow an adult to 
scrub himself down freely, it will be 
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MINERS’ 


ways: (1) In metallic lockers Well ven- 
tilated for this purpose, and constructed 
of expanded or perforated metal; (2) 
on hanging apparatus provided with 
hooks, and working by means of pul- 
leys, by which they are hoisted to the 
ceiling’, On the basis of Belgian ex- 
perience, Mr. Jacobson has made an esti- 
mate of the cost of a shower bath, 
lavatory and dressing-room installation 
for 100 men in an industrial establish- 


ment, such as a patent-fuel works. This 
is shown in Table 2. 
BRUNNER, MonpbD & Co.’s INSTALLATION 


Up to the present the subject of in- 
dustrial bath establishments has not made 
much progress in England, although the 
question is now being investigated. 

Probably, however, the most complete 
and important British installation of this 
nature which has yet been made is that 
designed and constructed by the Leeds 
Fireclay Co., Ltd., of Wortley, Leeds, 
for the works at Winnington of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. The general 
arrangement of this scheme, including 
baths, dressing rooms, drying rooms and 
laundry, is shown in the accompanying 
drawing, and numerous differences in 





1A recent law enacted has made the 
use of these hoists prohibitive because 
of the danger due to articles falling 
from the pockets of the clothes.—Editor. 
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TABLE 2. ESTIMATED COST OF A 
SHOWER BATH, LAVATORY, AND DRESS- 
ING-ROOM INSTALLATION FOR 100 
MEN FOR PATENT-FUEL WORKS 





A—Installation with the, 
Most Needed | B—Installation More 
Requisites Luxuriously Furnished 
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Clothes hoists 197\Clothes hoists... 197 
Ventilation. 65 Supplement 1. 18 
Shower bath cells | Supplement 2. 117 
(in galv. sheet Ventilation. .... 65 
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Miscellaneous... . 58; (in glazed 
Steam and water DEICKS) ees 757 
from the boiler. 122. Supplement 1. 144 
Building wae ae 1703; Supplement 2. 192 
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$3276| bathroom.... 84 
Dressing room. 214 
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SOap htc Se MEE. eels seg OER 146 
Laundrying of overalls and towels...... 730 
Cost for water and’ steam. °.2.2..57%..... 243 
$2053 
$2053 
= $20.53 per man 
100 
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seen that this innovation has effected a 
most important saving in space, and, 
moreover, there is no wall surface lost. 

The footbaths are made in fireclay, and 
sunk flush with the floor, the wastes 
discharging into an open channel covered 
with a galvanized-iron grating. The seat 
in the angle is also made in fireclay, and 
the floor falls all round toward the foot- 
bath, the floors in the dressing cubicles 
then falling toward the channel, so that 
the whole place can be cleaned out with 
a hose. The user has full control of the 
shower, by means of a patent valve by 
which the cold water must be turned on 
before the hot, so as to reduce the pos- 
sibility of scalding as far as possible. 
The hot- and cold-water service runs 
round the cubicles, and is utilized to 
hang the waterproof curtains. 

The dressing boxes are constructed in 
wood with the partitions standing well 
clear of the floor so that a hose can be 
used with freedom. At the end of the 
building there are six slipper baths with 
large outlets and quick-filling valves. 
The partitions in these baths are con- 
structed in “Shepwood” brick, supported 
clear of the floor with girders. 

eThe whole building is heated with 
steam pipes in the winter months. Sani- 
tary accommodation is also provided in 
the way of four closets and four urinals. 
Fixed throughout the building there are 
also hose taps so that the place can be 
easily washed down, and the ventilation 
is arranged to rapidly get rid of steam. 


GENERAL DETAILS 


The hot and cold services to the baths 
are supplied from a storage in the roof, 
and through a large heater situated in 
the laundry. In connection with the lat- 
ter there is also a large hot-water stor- 
age, such that the maximum demand can 
be met continuously for some hours. The 
laundry is equipped with a washing ma- 
chine, tubs, a set of drying horses, 
mangle, etc., so that the washing of 
towels can be accomplished with the 
minimum of labor. The steam for this 
and the heating of the building general- 
ly is furnished from a vertical boiler. 

There are two drying rooms, one on 
the ground floor and one on the upper 
floor; they contain 200 cupboards sup- 
ported clear of the floor, each numbered 
and furnished with a key. Above each 
cupboard there are provided quadruple 
hooks, the rope of which works through 
a pulley secured to the ceiling. The 
end of the rope passes through the top 
of the cupboard and is secured to the 
interior by a hook so that the clothes 
cannot be lowered by anyone not in 
possession of the cupboard key. By a 
suitable fan driving hot air into and 
across the rooms, wet clothes can be- 
dried in an hour or two. As regards 
operating cost, it has been found in prac- 
tice that one man is sufficient to work 
the whole place. 
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United Mine Workers’ 
Convention 


After: adopting a policy to be followed 
out in negotiating a wage-scale agree- 
ment, and after selecting Indianapolis 
as the place for holding the next conven- 
tion in 1914, the United Mine Workers 
_of America adjourned their convention 
at noon, Feb. 2. 

The committee on policy reported that 
the method of negotiating wage con- 
tracts that has been followed for some 
years past, has proved entirely too ex- 
pensive because of the fact that large 
delegations have been kept waiting for 
days and sometimes weeks for the scale 
committee to report. It was recommend- 
ed that authority be given to the miners’ 
scale committee to negotiate an agree- 
ment, with the understanding, however, 
that the proposed contract be submitted 
to a referendum vote of the union mem- 
bership, or to a reconvened convention, 
and this action was accordingly taken. 

One of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the convention was the adop- 
tion of a constitutional provision for 
holding their conventions and elections of 
national officers biennially. Edwin Per- 
Ty, secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, has compiled figures showing the 
cost of the present international conven- 
tion to be $180,000. 


Joint SCALE CONFERENCE ADJOURNS 


The joint-scale committee reported that 
the demands of the miners and operators 
were so diametrically opposed that there 
was no chance of reaching an agreement 
at this time, and adjourned indefinitely 
on Feb. 1. A committee composed of 
President White for the miners, and an 
operator and a miner from each of the 
four states represented in. the confer- 
ence, was appointed to entertain any 
proposition that might be submitted by 
either side and empowered to call the 
conference to reassemble if an agree- 
“ment seemed possible. 

There was little or no talk of a strike 
to be called after Apr. 1 in case an agree- 
ment has not been reached before that 
time, and it was admitted by the miners 
that the organization was not in condi- 
tion financially to carry on a long strike. 

The operators, in the joint conference, 
took a most decided stand against the 
introduction of the unlimited ‘‘check-off” 
system demanded by the miners. This 
would require the employers to deduct 
from a miner’s wages any sum that the 
organization might demand that he pay 
to the treasurer of the local union. The 
operators expressed themselves as will- 
ing to check off the regular dues of the 
miners, but refused to have anything to 
do with any other assessments levied by 
the organization. The continuance of the 
scale committee with implied orders to 
keep up negotiations is construed to mean 
that there may be a compromise. 
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Coal Law Needs Amending 


The present coal-land law has one 
serious defect, which should be reme- 
died if a leasing law is not enacted. 
The restriction of area that may 
legally be acquired to a maximum of 
160 acres for an individual and 640 
acres for an association is not in accord 
with good mining practice. The 
fixed charges on the cost of a modern 
coal mine, provided with the uptodate 
equipment necessary to conserve life 
and property and to assure maximum 
recovery, are 1wo high to be assessed 
against the outpui of so small a tract, 
especially if the coai seam is of only 
moderate thickness. A law designed 
to promote the practical utilization of 
coal deposits, whether the system con- 
templates sale or lease, must provide 
for the holding of a large enough unit 
to permit the opening and equipment 
of a modern mine and to warrant its 
economical operation. Without such 
provision for commercial operation too 


great an advantage is given to the 
land-grant railroads and large coai 
companies already in possession of 


considerable areas of high-grade coai 
(From 32d Annual Report, Director 
United States Geological Survey.) 





Alabama Examinations for 
Mine Foremen and 
Firebosses 


The Alabama state examinations for 
first- and second-class mine foremen and 
fire bosses were held in Birmingham, 
Jan. 22 to 26 inclusive. C. H. Nesbit, 
chief mine inspector, has made public 
the list of applicants who have been suc- 
cessful in passing the examinations. The 
highest percentage, 89.5, was averaged by 
G. L. Cunningham of Dolomite; the sec- 
ond highest, 89, by H. G. Hubbard and 
T. H. Black, both of Maben, while the 
third highest, 88, was credited to M. F. 
Bell, of Blocton. All of these filed ap- 
plications for the certificate of first-class 
mine foreman. 

The following will be awarded certifi- 
cates by the board of examiners and will 
be exempt from further examination in 
their respective classes: 

First Class Mine Foremen—John Rey- 
nolds, Dolomite; G. L. Cunningham, Dolo- 
mite; Will Smith, Bell Sumter; Will Her- 
ring, Bell Sumter; J. O. Seigler, Mar- 
garet: J. M. Ware, Dolomite; J. B. Hun- 
ter, Altoona; S. B. Kennedy, Johns; G. L. 
Nesbitt, North Birmingham; T. H. Black 
Maben; H. H. Hubbard, Maben; G. W. 


Caviness, Cordova; H. C. Wood, Blocton: 
J. H. Lawrence, West Blocton; John 
Kuffner, Blocton; John Fullman, Col- 


eanor; M. F. Bell, Blocton; J. H. Gardner, 
Samoset; James Kirkpatrick, Wylam; M. 
D. Drennen, Palos; J. L. Bryson, Mar- 
garet; C. C. Custered, Margaret. 

Second Class Mine Foremen—Opie 
Gamble, Delmar; John Oliver, Natural 
Bridge; W. L. Smith, Altoona; W. R. 
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Gibbs, Warrior; W. W. Earnest, 
Valley; L. F. Taylor, Altoona. 
Fire Bosses—Thomas Gilmore, Pratt 


City; Will Chatman, Blossburg; Mathew 


Howard, Adamsville; Gus Burkhart, 
Adamsville; C. G Ellison, Bell Sumter; 
M. M. Barron, Dora; William Ellis, 


Wylam; W. D. Millstead, Dolomite; J. D. 
Dunlap, Margaret; Tom Ellis, Wylam; R. 
L. Hutton, Glen Carbon; William W. 
Lewis, Dolomite; James Stewart, Cardiff; 
Robert Hartley, Piper; J. A. Ivie, Cole- 
anor; Marvin Henderson, Mulga; Richard 
Hopkins, Johns; J. M. Robinson, Bloss- 
burg; C. B. Jones, Margaret; George 
Smith, Abernant; J. J. Burnett, Dora; 
John Waine, J. W. Adams, Robert Lewis, 
ve. A. Hartley, J. M. Townley, F. Tune and 
W. B. Brown. 


Fuse and Squibs 


Knowing that mining accidents often 
result from trivial causes other than 
the actual use of explosives themselves, 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines has just com- 
pleted investigations of fuse and miners’ 
squibs and the rate of burning of the 
former as influenced by temperature and 
pressure. The results are contained in 
Technical Paper No. 7, “Investigatiens 
of Fuse and Miners’ Squibs,” by Ciarence 
Hall and Spencer P. Howell, and Tecn- 
nical Paper No. 6, “The Rate of Burning 
of Fuse,” by Walter O. Snelling and Wil- 
lard C. Cope. 

The technical paper on investigations 
of fuse and miners’ squibs, by Clarence 
Hall is one of a series of publications 
published for the use of miners, tunnel- 
ers and quarrymen and its purpose is to 
enable those in charge of blasting work 
to select the best devices for igniting 
explosives, thus aiding in the reduction 
of accidents. : 

The author says: “The rates of burn- 
ing of the various kinds of fuse sold in 
this country vary from 18 to 40 sec. per. 
ft. in open air. However, the miner or 
shotfirer seldom knows the rapidity with 
which different kinds of fuse will burn. 
It is true that some fuse is marked slow 
or fast and is even distinguished by the 
color of the paper wrapper, but this is 
not always the case. Without such in- 
formation a miner who is accustomed to 
a certain brand of fuse may use an- 
other that burns faster with the result 
that a charge may explode prematurely 
and menace all connected with the work. 
However, it is believed that the rate ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Mines—namely, 
90 sec. per yd.—will meet the various 
mining conditions in this country. 

Careful tests should be made of the 
rate of burning of fuse whenever there is 
any doubt as to its soundness. The man- 
ufacturers may produce a fuse with a 
regular rate of burning, but the rate may 
be changed by bad handling—for in- 
stance, by squeezing it so as to disturb 
the powder train, or by suddenly and 
roughly opening the coil when it is stiff 
from cold so as to crack it—or it may be 
bruised by rubbing against the rough 
surface of rock.” 
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“Fuse should be carefully handled and 
never laid in a damp place before using. 
In cutting and fitting it into place, care 
must be taken that the powder core does 
not run out of the fuse, for that might 
cause a ‘nisfire. The fuse should be cut 
straight across with a sharp knife, just 
before placing the end in the detonator 
and in a humid atmosphere at least 1 in. 
should be removed to insure unfailing 
detonation. The fuse should be fitted 
gently into the detonator which should 
then be crimped on the fuse by a suitable 
crimper.” 

The conclusions reached in the investi- 
gations into the rate of burning fuse, 
Technical Paper No. 6, show that it is im- 
portant for time fuse to have a uniform 
rate of burning, and in almost all blast- 
ing operations the fuse which is used is 
assumed to burn in a regular and uni- 
form manner. 

When fuse has been subjected to such 
conditions as 'produce acceleration or 
retardation in its rate of burning it be- 
comes dangerous. Rapidity in burning 
increases the liability that the shot will 
explode before the miner has left the 
face; slow burning increases the possi- 
bility that the flame in the fuse will pro- 


gress so slowly that the miner may be. 


injured by a delayed shot when he ;e- 
turns to the working face. Any marked 
change in the rate of burning of time 
fuse is dangerous, and from a study of 
the list of accidents in mines and quar- 
ries each year, it would seem that in- 
jury and loss of life are often brought 
about by such changes. 

Under ordinary conditions nearly all 
types of fuse show great uniformity in 
their rate of burning. Practically all 
kinds of fuse examined in connection 
with the preparation of this report had a 
total variation in their burning under 
normel conditions of less than 20 per 
cent. and all would have been passed un- 
der the requirement stipulating “no va- 
riation greater than 10 per cent. above 
or 10 per cent. below the average rate of 
burning.” 

Climatic conditions affect to a con- 
siderable extent the rate of burning of 
the less waterproof types of time fuse. 
Damp fuse burns more slowly than nor- 
mal fuse, and fuse that has been wet 
and then thoroughly dried tends to burn 
at a rather slow rate, and may even cause 
delayed shots by smoldering for a con- 
siderable time. Fuses containing sev- 
eral wrappings of tape saturated with tar 
or asphalt resist moisture to a _ con- 
siderable extent, and may be used for 
firing shots under water, provided the 
fuse is not allowed to remain too long 
a time in contact with water before the 
shot is fired. 

Copies of the technical papers may 
be obtained by applying to the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
bal G4 
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Program of the Bureau of 
Maines 


The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommends the addition.of two or 
three more mine-safety cars to the pres- 
ent equipment of the Bureau of Mines. 
Cars are now stationed at Billings, Mont., 
Trinidad, Colo., Evansville, Ind., Hunting- 
don, W. Va., Pittsburg, Penn., and 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Besides these six 
cars is one dividing its time between Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The six mine-rescue stations are at Pitts- 
burg, Penn., Knoxville, Tenn., Birming- 
ham, Ala., McAlester, Okla., Urbana, IIl., 
and Seattle, Wash. 

The secretary urges that the Bureau of 
Mines be empowered to collect and pub- 
lish statistical data, and in a concluding 
paragraph declares that “the buildings 
and grounds at Pittsburg now occupied 
by the Bureau of Mines, for its investiga- 
tions, are inadequate for its needs, un- 
suited to its purposes, and are held sub- 
ject to the wishes and needs of another 
department of the government. 


Western Hospitality 


Western hospitality is not limited by 
its surroundings. The accompanying 
photograph shows the first boarding 
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tons, made up of 465,135 tons from the 
United Kingdom and 313,177 tons from 
Spanish mines. Covering. a period of 
three years the consumption of coal in 
this district is shown in metric tons in the 
table herewith, including the country of 
origin: 

1908 1909 
United Kingdom... 459,360 460,761 


GELMANVE si=vie wolaeemretems 411 
Spain 

Total 751,058 729,795 778,312 

In this market, as will be observed, 
British coal more than maintained its po- 
sition, chiefly due to increased imports 
of North Country “smalls” for coking by 
the iron and steel works. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to consume 
smaller quantities of Spanish fuel, but 
last year’s figures show a notable change, 
resulting in an increase of 44,554 tons, 
as compared with 1909. This also is 
largely attributed to greater consump- 
tion in the local coking ovéns. The pat- 
ent-fuel works, recently erected at Luch- 
ana, also consume Asturian “smalls,” so 
accounting for a portion of the increase. 
The British coal is chiefly imported from 
Newcastle and Newport. There does not 
appear to be a wide margin in the quoted 
price per ton, as in June, 1911, the quo- 
tations were: Newcastle large, $5.71; 
smal!, 54.06; Newport large, $5.99; small, 
$4.58; Spanish large, $5.55; small, $3.78. 


1910 
465,135 
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TYPE OF BOARDING House FREQUENTLY MrT IN WESTERN CAMPS 


house of the International Coal Co., of 
Montana. In spite of its rough appear- 
ance, it was very clean and comfortable 
inside, and the meals served would have 
done justice to any first-class café. It is 
needless to say that this has now been 
replaced by a larger and better-looking 
structure. 


British Coal in Spain 


The British consul, in a report on the 
trade of the consular districts of Bilbas 
for the year 1910, says the consumption 
of coal in Bilbas and neighborhood dur- 
ing the year amounted to 778,312 metric 


From San Sebastian the vice-consul 
reports that last year 26,666 tons of 
British coal were imported and 85,070 
tons of national coal from the Asturian 
mines. He notes with regret that the 
quantity of British coal delivered at this 
port compares so unfavorably with that 
of national coal. Although the for- 
mer is of much superior quality and prac- 
tically of equal price with the latter, the 
manufacturers for the most part give the 
preference to the Spanish coal, the prob- 
able reasons being: (1) The coal is de- 
livered in handy quantities; (2) it is 
quick burning, thus giving less work 
to the fireman; (3) patriotic motives. 


NA S-0 Doro 291,698 268,623 313,177 - 
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What’s in a Name? 
By R. W. RAYMOND* 


When our institute was organized, the 
rules of the North of England Institute 
of Mining Engineers were adopted for 
temporary use, and its name was copied 
without debate. The rules were soon af- 
ter rewritten to suit the conditions of our 
society; but the name remained un- 
changed. The North of England Institute 
was, in fact as in title, made up of min- 
ing engineers—mostly colliery managers 
—whereas the American Institute in- 
cluded from the beginning the representa- 
tives of metallurgy, chemistry, mechani- 
cal engineering, geology—in fact, all the 
arts and sciences auxiliary to mining. 

That no change of name was made in 
the early years was due, I think, largely 
to the feeling that it was better to let 
the term mining engineers cover the 
whole field than to create a long and 
cumbrous title by attempting to state in 
it all the branches represented in our 
membership and proceedings. It was 
deemed unnecessary to make a complete 
table of contents out of a title page. 

After a few years, there was another 
reason for conservatism in this respect, 
namely: the members of the institute be- 
came fond of its name, and listened with 
impatience. to any proposal of amend- 
ment. It was, at the.worst, they said, a 
lucky misnomer, under which the institute 
had prospered, and the wide range of ac- 
tivities covered by it was well understood 
throughout the world. Moreover, although 
an institute, strictly speaking, was not a 
body of men, yet this institute “of mining 
engineers” was just that; and the fellow- 
ship of its human members was as im- 
portant and as dear as the information 
‘contained in its volumes. Finally, a good 
many of us remembered from our school 
days the old maxim that when a debating 
seciety of boys began to tinker its consti- 
tution and change its name, it was pretty 
sure to be moribund; and we had seen 
the same phenomenon in struggling per- 
iodicals, and even in the history of na- 
tions. 

Having been asked from many quarters 
to express my opinion concerning the 
present proposal to change the name of 
the institute, I must say frankly that I 
have no strong opinion one way or the 
other, apart from the consideration of 
sentiment and habit, which would have 
weight only with the old members who, 
like myself, are soon to pass from activ- 
ity. When the institute was organized, I 
do not think I would have objected to any 
respectable designation; but having loved 
it long under the name by which it hap- 
pened to be baptized, I might naturally 
find difficulty in transferring my affec- 
tions to another. And I confess that the 
substitution of impersonal abstractions, 





*Secretarvy Emeritus of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, New York. 
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like “Mining and Metallurgy,” for a term 
of personality, like ““Mining Engineers,” 
seems to me somewhat chilly, and to put 
us somewhat out of touch with our sister 
national societies of civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineers. 

Yet the proposed title is perhaps better 
English than the old one; and if it will 
give deeper satisfaction, arouse more en- 
thusiasm, command wider support and 
lead to better work, by all means let the 
new label be pasted over the one that 
has been with us round the world. It is 
really a small matter, unless it be made a 
large one by over-estimating its import- 
ance. And my advice to everybody is, to 
vote with the majority! Only, do not stop 
satisfied with a mere pedantic improve- 
ment, but go ahead with all your might to 
make the married as glorious as the 
maiden name! 

The disinterested character of my ad- 
vice may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that my election as honorary mem- 
ber of the institute deprives me of the 
right to vote, and therefore I must pre- 
serve the dignified attitude of a veteran 
observer only. 


American Institute of Mining 


Engineers 

On Jan. 27, a meeting was held in 
Washington of the members of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
who are also members of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, to consider the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution of 
the institute. At this meeting were pres- 
ent, G. H. Ashley, state geologist of 
Tennessee; G. F. Becker; A. H. Brooks; 
E. F. Burchard; R. H. Chapman; Frank 
L. Hess; W. Lindgren; H. D. McCaskey; 
EF. NW. Parker: 7 ie L. Ransome; _C..E, 
Siebenthal; George Otis Smith; A. C. 
Spencer; D. B. Sterrett. Arnold Hague 
was prevented from attending, but he, 
as well as George P. Merrill, of the Na- 
tion Museum, and J. A. Holmes, of the 
Bureau of Mines, desire to express their 
concurrence in the action taken. 

The following resolutions were passed 
after full discussion and without a single 
dissentient vote: 

The members of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers present do not 
approve of the proposed change of name 
of the Institute to “American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy.” 

The members of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers present are not 
in favor of the change in classification 
of members on the basis proposed in the 
circular, which is not a reclassification 
based upon professional standing. 

In the absence of a financial state- 
ment showing that an increased income 
is necessary, the members present are 
opposed to the proposed increase in dues: 


A committee was also appointed to 
communicate the resolutions to the min- 
ing press in the hope of eliciting expres- 
sions of opinion. This committee con- 
sisted of Waldemar Lindgren, George F. 
Becker and A. H. Brooks. 
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Cause of the Wyoming 
Explosion 


After a thorough exarnination by a 
number of the leading coal men in Wyo- 
ming, it is the consensus of opinion that 
the explosion at Susie, on Jan. 20, was 
due to a blown-out shot, as already noted 
in CoaL Ace, Vol. 1, p. 516. 

The particular shots to which the cause 
of the explosion is attributed, were in 
room 8, in the second north entry. Two 
shots were fired in this room at about the 
time of the explosion, and it is possible 
that they were both fired simultaneously. 
The holes were drilled at right angles 
to each other, and there was evidence 
that one of the shots was “windy” or 
“blown-out.”” The mine has never been 
known to show any firedamp, which fur- 
ther strengthens the theory of a dust 
explosion. That the possibility of such 
an occurrence was appreciated by the 
management is shown by the fact that 
the mine was provided with a complete 
watering system for sprinkling; to this 
fact is attributed the local character of 
the explosion. 

The coroner’s jury examined a number 
of the leading coal men in the West, who 
were present shortly after the explosion, 
and found: ‘That the deceased came to 
their death by burns and asphyxiation, 
caused by the explosion, which might 
have been avoided by the proper placing 
of the shot.” 

According to the latest reports the fa- 
tality list totals 6 men, which includes 
those who died of their injuries since the 
explosion. 


Switchboards for Small Plants 


In small isolated plants and central 
stations it is desirable to keep the initial 
investment low and yet provide good 
service. To meet this condition, the 
General Electric Co. has placed on the 
market a line of small switchboards 
ranging in capacity from 1 kw. at 125 
volts to 200 kw. at 250 volts. 

The panels are made of dull black 
marine-finished slate, and are furnished 
with the necessary copper connections 
between busses, switches and circuit 
breakers, when the latter are supplied, 
together witk the wiring on the back of 
the board. 

The instruments also have dull black 
finish and the current carrying parts on 
the front of the panels are polished and 
lacquered. 

A complete supporting framework with 
necessary fittings is furnished with each 
panel, the small panels for wall mount- 
ing being provided with malleable-iron 
supports, while+those for installation on 
the floor are provided with pipe supports. 

Bulletin 4903 contains illustrations 
and descriptions of this line of panels in 
addition to complete information for 
ordering. 
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Good Service from a Mine 


Locomotive 

The argument that good machinery 
needs proper care would seem to be de- 
nied in the locomotive shown in the ac- 
companying cut. This locomotive has 
been running for five years in a Western 
mine. Operating on heavy grades, it has 
had a number of runaways, and the main 
frame has been repeatedly cracked. 





SHOWING MINE LocomoTIVE AFTER HARD 
USAGE 


In spite of its dilapidated condition, it 
is still in daily operation, and is doing 
its work with little trouble. As an ex- 
ample of how much abuse mining ma- 
chinery and electric locomotives in par- 
ticular will stand, this locomotive is a 
valuable exhibit. 








‘Twenty-first Bituminous Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania 
By F. W. CUNNINGHAM* 


The production of coal from this dis- 
trict, considering the depression of the 
industry in general, was above expecta- 
tion, exceeding the tonnage from the 
same mines for 1909 by 17,442 tons, but 
falling 129,799 tons short of that pro- 
duced in 1910. The drevping of the ton- 
nage is accounted for in this district, 
partly by the fact that several of the 
mines are nearly exhausted and cannot 
maintain their usual output. One new 
mine is being opened by the Warner- 
Leonard Coal Co., near Fayette City, 
which, if its plans are carried out, will 
be a large producer. 

There were 35 fatal accidents in the 
mines, being four less than in 1910. 
The accidents occurred from the follow- 
ing causes: 57.14 per cent. by falls of 
slate, coal and roof, being 4.40 per cent. 





*Mine inspector, twenty-first bitum- 
inous district of Pennsylvania. 
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below 1910; 28.58 per cent. by mine 
cars; 2.86 per cent. by biasts of dynamite; 
11.42 per cent. by electricity. There were 
no accidents caused by explosidn of gas 
or of coal dust. 

The mines were never in better sani- 
tary condition, or more carefully looked 
after by the mine officials than they are 
at the present time, and they are in con- 
dition to run a larger tonnage. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Names of operators Tons 
Monongahela River Consolidat- 
ed Coal & /Cokem@tr.. ss. se 3,721,742 
Vesta (Coalt Connie sis is + oes 1,896,145 
Pittsburs* Coal (00 pete cin ces cle 652,088 
Naomi Coal Co. eens . «se. ele 266,250 
Warner-Leonard Coal Co...... 161,671 
The Harris-Smith Coal & Coke 
05" Sh hen kale lalsie ie or emeraEa ene «0's 2itre 18,015 
TOU hols atath Peateteenetehe ecole ote wie 6,715,911 
PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 
Washington) Sectea remitted «0's /c nie ale 3,445,357 
WAY CULG . 2 acre aie Cetenenen? o's vile lone Siete 3,270,554 
"DOCH IMA. \istec IES, « v- m.o eee 6,715,911 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
Number of minesayem......e se 22 
Number of mines in operation.. 19 
Number of tons of coal shipped 
to “market fey es ose a ieee 6,584,928 
Number of tons used at mines 
for stéam andehenw. .....6 ccc 118,077 
Number of tons sold to local 
trade and used by employees 12,906 
Number of tons of coal produced 6,715,911 
Number of tons of coal produced 
by pick mipings wee... < ..ehee 2,044,210 
Number of tons produced by 
electrical machines ......... 4,671,701 
Number of persons employed 
inside sOLFe minGSerme. . .. os pts 6,154 
Number of persons employed 
outside, including coke work- 
SYS ce cette. </2 CREED So a Skis 800 
Number of fatal accidents in- 
sldé,) Of sMiNG8y aoe n ss eee 35 
Number of nonfatal accidents 
inside Gi minesteeee .. cl. bevel. 37 
Number of non-fatal accidents 
OiUtSiG eS: Ber.ccste nee «se a musleieehe il 
Number of tons of coal pro- 
duced per fatal accident in- 
SiGC ahr oe ee & MORE TUIED cosine pel athe Ries 191,883 


Face Guard for Mining Stock 


At the present time a great deal of at- 
tention is being paid in Great Britain to 
the physical condition of horses and 
ponies employed underground, and much 
is now being done to remove those 
objections which have been made to the 
careless treatment which is said in some 
cases to have been meted out to them. 
One indication of this admirable move- 
ment is shown in the illustration which 
gives a rough drawing of an eye pro- 
tector guard which is being made by 
George Burnside, of Shiney Row, Fence 
Houses, in the County of Durham. The 
loss of an eye is, of course, one of the 
most painful accidents which can hap- 
pen to an animal underground. Once a 


pony loses an eye, probably half the. 


value of the animal is lost. 

It consists either of copper or galvani- 
-zed wire woven into a suitable mesh with 
rims and adjustments or straps for at- 
tachment to the bridle. All the wire 
ends are woven round the outer rims, 
and the protector being shaped to suit 
the eye is of great strength without hav- 
ing any needless weight. Should the 
horse or pony come into collision with 
any obstacle, such as a wooden door, 
the resistance is taken by means of 
the plate fixed to the guard, which plate 
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takes its bearing on a leather strap 
which is attached to the bridle and comes 
down the forehead and face. It also 
has adjustments in the form of buckles 
which are attached to the outer rim of 
the guard. 

The buckles which engage the straps 
attached to the bridle on the cheeks 
of the animal prevent the guard from 
touching any part of the head, and 
thus the horse or pony receives the 
force of the blow without any pain or 
fear of any damage to the eyes. The 
guard is attached to the bridle with suit- 
able straps which can be easily removed 
for repairs without removing the bridle 
from the pony, and are suitable for fix- 
ing to any existing bridles. As the de- 
vice is well ventilated it is cool, and this 
is a matter of great importance. There 
is, moreover, no interference with the 
sight, as the horses or ponies have their 
full front and side sights. This feature 
is most necessary as the side sight is 
important to underground animals, much 
turning having to be done in narrow 
spaces. 
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Horse FITTED WITH AN EYE PROTECTOR 


It is often found that ponies are 
nervous after accidents, and a valu- 
able provision is made so that the bridle 
need not be removed in case the guard 
needs reblocking. In order to facilitate 
reshaping, hard-wood blocks are provided 
and mounted at the stable, which are so 
formed as to correct the distortion of 
the guard and to fit it when molded to 
its proper shape. A common cause of 
tender eyes in animals employed for un- 
derground haulage, is the lashing of wet 
canvas doors against their eyes, and the 
protector shown effectively obviates this. 

The mesh which is usually adopted is 
54 in., but this can be varied to suit local 
circumstances, and in some cases alumi- 
num guards have been substituted for 
copper or iron. This simplicity of ad- 
justment to existing bridles is a great 
feature in its favor, and it can there- 
fore be imagined that the device is a 
great boon to underground horses and 
pcnies. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 


Ventilation in Sinking Shafts 


R. A. S. Redmayne, the chief inspec- 
tor of mines in Great Britain, gives an ac- 
count of the accident at the Thorne col- 
liery, Yorkshire, England, ,which _ illus- 
trates the care which should be used in 
ventilating shafts during the sinking pro- 
cess. He says that an accident occurred, 
Mar. 16, 1910, at Thorne colliery, when 
sinking operations were being carried on 
to reach the Barnsley bed. The shaft was 
22 ft. in diameter, and was only 120 ft. 
deep at the time of the accident. A round 
of 15 shots in the bottom of the pit had 
been fired by an electric battery, each 
shot containing 1% lb. of gelignite. Im- 
mediately after the firing of the shot a 
foreman and laborers descended the pit 
in a hoisting bucket (“‘bowk’’). On reach- 
ing the bottom of the shaft, about five or 
six minutes after the shot had been fired, 
the men began to cough, and several of 
them became very weak and ill. 

A second gang of laborers descended 
and reached the bottom of the shaft about 
15 min. after the first gang, and one or 
two of them were also affected by the 
fumes. During the shift several of the 
first gang became so ill that they had 
to cling to the rings of the shaft; but 
the significance of the symptoms men- 
tioned was not realized by either the men 
themselves or those in charge of the 
work, The men temporarily recovered, 
with one exception, this man going to the 
surface an hour before the completion of 
the shift; the rest worked about three 
hours after the firing of the charge men- 
tioned above. Then they went home, but 
during the night several of them became 
seriously ill, and one died about the mid- 
dle of the next day (Mar. 17). 

All the men who went down in the first 
bucket, and one at least of those in the 
second bucket, developed similar symp- 
toms. No mechanical means had been 
taken to produce a ventilating current in 
the shaft, and the heat of the steam pipes 
used therein caused a current of air, 
which was depended upon to ventilate the 
workings. The shaft was wet; the 
amount of water being made being about 
120,000 gal. per hour. 

The symptoms show that those of the 
men who were affected by the poisonous 
fumes of the shot were suffering from 
the effect of carbon monoxide, and 
nitrous oxide poisoning. Prominent among 
these symptoms was a confusion of 
thought and expression, even when the 
persons affected thought themselves quite 


well (pointing to the presence of carbon 
monoxide), and violent coughing (point- 
ing to nitrous-oxide poisoning). The in- 
ferences which may be drawn from this 
case are the following: That carbon 
monoxide was responsible for the more 
immediate symptoms, and the nitrous 
fumes for the bronchitis. 

In Cornish mines, where it is seldom 
that more than 4 or 5 lb. of gelignite are 
fired at one time, cases of “‘gassing” are 
rare. On the other hand, accidents of 
this sort are common in the Transvaal, 
where heavy rounds of explosives of the 
nitroglycerin class are fired, and carbon 
monoxide is as often the cause of death 
as nitrous fumes, the latter being danger- 
ous when a charge has failed to detonate. 

But even with the best obtainable ven- 
tilation and the best quality of explosives, 
the conditions characterizing the present 
case would be risky, and it is remarkable 
that with such heavy rounds of shots that 
there had not been trouble at this work 
before. Possibly the explanation lies in 
the fact that the shaft not being so deep, 
the fumes cleared away sooner than was 
the case at the time of the accident; but 
it may have been due to the fact that the 
men did not, on previous occasions, de- 
scend to the bottom of the shaft so soon 
after the firing of the rounds of shots. 
Perhaps, too, on the fatal occasion, the 
climatic conditions were such as operated 
against the rapid carrying away of the 
fumes, 


Briquetting Machines 


We are indebted to The Iron and Coal 
Trades Review for the following descrip- 
tions of two large coal briquetting ma- 
chines for installation in a South Wales 
briquet manufactory. One machine is 
the largest double-pressure briquet ma- 
chine built in England up to the present 
time for the manufacture of briquéts 
from bituminous fuel. Two 25-pound 
briquets can be made per stroke, the 
edges being beveled, and the briquets 
being branded on both sides. The out- 
put is about 25 tons per hour, equal to 
some 2200. briquets per day. The ma- 
chine is extremely heavy, as may be well 
understood when it is noted that it will 
exert a total pressure of 320 tons upon 
the briquet. 

Another machine, also made by Rob- 
ert Middletown, of Sheepscar Foundry, 
Leeds, is built for the manufacture of 
small nut fuel, and can be designed to 
make blocks weighing from one to four 





ounces. Its output is from 10 to 15 tons 
per hour, according to the weight of the 
block produced. As usual, the molds are 
sunk in tires, being so arranged that the 
whole face of the roller is covered by the 
depressions, in which the material to be 
compressed is allowed to run. There are 
four rollers, two at each end of the ma- 
chine with gears between them. The 
roller faces are made of steel, and after 
having the cups or molds carefully cut 
and polished in them, are heavily case- 
hardened before being pressed onto the 
steel centers which carry them. The gear- 
ing is cut so that the cups come together. 
The bearings or brackets are very heavy, 
and the rollers are adjusted by wedges. 
The machine described requires only 15 
to 20 horsepower for operation. 





Grounding 

The discussion of a paper on ‘Earth- 
ing, Earth Plates and Earth Detectors,” 
by T. W. Ellis, at a recent meeting of 
the South Wales Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Mining Electrical Engineers of 
Great Britain, contained some interest- 
ing facts. 

Sands and gravels appear to conduct 
principally by the moisture and damp 
clay in the interstices, but clays have a 
true conductivity, some of them giving: 
less resistance than the water with which 
they are moistened. Some rocks have a 
conductivity depending not only on the 
water they contain, but also upon the 
nature of the rocks themselves. 


RESISTANCES OF NATURAL GROUNDS 


Ohms per 
Natural conductor c.c. 
PresSh iTalty Watton cots cleats vate 12,000 
Stream, well and river water... 2,400 
Thames water: (at London 
ELGG yaa ee tes rec: ace ee 2,130 
AS REE Roan id Rot oh Gp Cat gee ot oy 1d ARE he Ao 350 
Saturated solution of lime water 750 
Lordon-.biuesGlay.2 5 0. Use: come 870 
TON AON =PEAVClAY Sy) crae s cau wee 950 
COLE Vid Walt a SIE. Snes os Deke ganas ie 1,900 
or over 
PIAStiCnGla vise eis cis x tieleeie aeeta sae.” 12900 
PAIN CLAY “(CRW tol: sv vtceseieiaene ® « 1,850 
WILEY GT WaT versie tl. ole cleats es % 6,400 
Ordinary: DIVGP San si Loss oes wos 19,000 
Whiting (levigated chalk)..... 1,900 
These figures suggest that the ex- 


cellent conductivities of clays are due to 
the fineness of their constituents and 
not so much to the conductivities of the 
particles themselves. Temperature is also 
a factor; water at 60 deg. F., which had 
a resistance of 2400 ohms, fell to 1400 
ohms at 150 deg. F. 

Long continued action of electric cur- 
rent lowered the resistance of soils, 
while a rest raised the resistance. 

The resistance of a ground-plate 21% 
ft. square -is about 34 of an ohm, if 
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sunk in the sea, 3 ohms if buried in pure 
clays, 10 to 15 ohms if in mixtures of 
both gravels and clays, and as high as 
40 ohms when sunk in some mixtures 
of sands and gravels or of porous rocks. 
The least resistance of an earth con- 
nection that Mr. Ellis has yet measured 
was 7 ohms, and the mean resistance of 
a large number of measurements was 
between 15 and 20 ohms. In sinking a 
ground-plate, it is necessary to put it 
sufficiently deep to insure its being sur- 
rounded the whole year with soil satu- 
rated with moisture. It should be sunk 
in a hollow, and, if possible, beside a 
constantly running stream, with the top 
of the plate below the level of the bed 
of the watercourse. If sunk near a drain 
the plate should be placed near its un- 
der surface. If there are gas and wa- 
ter pipes, it should, where possible, be 
connected to them. Of course, a con- 
nection to a gas or water main is suffi- 
cient where such pipe is not likely. to 
be cut for repairs. The resistance of 
an earth connection made to a water line 
may be but a fraction of an ohm. A 
number of small plates, sunk some dis- 
tance apart, are a more efficient earth 
connection than one large one. They 
are still more effectual if the conducting 
layer of soil is shallow. 


Weldless Chains 


In a paper read by A. D. Strathern, on 
“Weldless Steel Chains for Mining and 
General Purposes,” before the Man- 
chester Geological and Mining Society, 
he said: “It is now fully 100 years since 
the ordinary oval-link welded iron chain 
was produced commercially. Robert 
Flynn, an Irish blacksmith, commenced 
making such chains at his forge in North 
Shields, in the year 1808, and from that 
time the chain-making industry has 
grown steadily until it now holds an im- 
portant place in the world’s manufact- 
ures, Stud-link chains, as used for ships’ 
cables, were introduced in the year 1812 
by Lieut. Brown, but since then practi- 
cally no improvement has taken place in 
the manufacture of ordinary welded iron 
chains. Defects which experience has 
shown to be most common in welded- 
iron chains are: first, defective welds; 
second, the excesive weight of the chain, 
as compared with its strength; third, the 
absence of any allowance for wear on 
those parts most subject to abrasion; 
fourth, the want of a uniform standard of 
quality. In most cases, chains wear at 
the end of the links, where they bear 
upon each other; consequently the. cor- 
rect theoretical and practical design is *o 
make the ends of the links of greater 
cross-section than the sides, and so pro- 
vide for wear and tear, and at the same 
time give a greater resistance to de- 
formation under strain.” 
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WELDLESS CHAINS STRONGER THAN 
WELDED CHAINS 


Some years ago Mr. Strathern invented 
the process of making  weldless steel 
chains from cruciform bars by stamping 
or segmental rolling.. A machine built in 
accordance with his design is now work- 
ing successfully at Gartsherrie, near 
Coatbridge, and large quantities of chains 
are being produced regularly on this ma- 
chine. Chains made by this process have 
the ends of the links materially thickened 
where the wear usually occurs, and the 
proof-load applied to these chains is 
approximately the same as the break- 
ing load of a welded iron chain of the 
same size. The ultimate strength of these 
chains is approximately 100% greater 


than that of welded iron chains accept- 
able for British Admiralty Service. 
three-quarter-in. 


For 


example, a weldless 
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steel chain, tested at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, broke at 28 tons, whereas a 
welded iron chain of the same diameter 
would only be required to stand a break- 
ing load, in accordance with the Ad- 
miralty scale, of 13% tons. It is safer 
to lift 3 tons with a half-inch weldless 
chain than it would be to lift 1% tons 
with one which is welded. . 

During the last few years weldless 
steel chains have been largely adopted 
for mining and general purposes. In 
many important collieries throughout the 
country they are being used exclusively 
for car couplings, cage bridles, and other 
chains. 

Mr. Landless said that he had seen a 
weldless chain over a mile in length at 
work. It had been working for four 
years and had given great satisfaction. 


Collapsible Air Ducts for 
Mine Fires 


Gustav Ryba, Royal-Imperial Chief 
Mine Controller at Briix, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, gives the following notes on the 
fighting of mine fires in the Zeitschrift 
des Zentral-Verbandes der Bergbau Be- 
triebsleiter Oesterreichs: 

The usual way of coping with a fire is 
by the use of props, boards and brat- 
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tice cloth. But where the cross-section 
of the heading is too narrow to permit of 
the erection of such a side airway, air 
conduits can be used. These may be 
made of cloth, and can be folded up like 
Chinese lanterns as is shown in Fig. 1. 
They are easily carried from place to 
place. These cloth conduits are made 
and sold in Vienna. In order to prevent 
the collapse of the cloth cylinders with 
consequent obstruction of the air, they 
are stiffened by steel rings within. © 

Fig. 2 shows the use of such a tem- 
porary air duct placed in a vertical shaft. 
According to the data furnished by J. 
Jicinsky, a mine manager, 100 yards of 


horizontal air conduit can be laid in 15 


minutes. 

The ventilation may be obtained by a 
split from the main air current or from 
a small portable fan, driven by hand or 
water power. 





DEVICE FOR APPROACHING FIRES 





Fic. 2. VENTILATING BAG FOR USE IN 
SHAFTS 
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Electrical Supervision 


The 
chinery into mines has required from the 


introduction of electrical ma- 
personnel working therein, knowledge of 
The result 
The mining com- 


an entirely new character. 
has been twofold. 
panies have suffered from the incompe- 
tency of their men, and the men have 
suffered in varying degree from the lack 
of skill of their co-employees. 

On only one ground, that of safety, 
is it permissible, within Constitutional 
restrictions, to urge the examination and 
licensing of any body of craftsmen. 
Nevertheless, as such a change might 
cause some additional expense to the 


coal companies, it would be well to 
supplement the consideration of safety 
the 


of having men of known effi- 


by drawing attention to advant- 
age 
ciency. A shiftless way of  operat- 
ing, which burns out armatures, causes 
short circuits leak- 


in coils, permits 


ages along leads, leaves machinery 
where it is subject to moisture and cor- 
rosion, allows bonds and cross bonds to 
become loose, and imposes unnecessary 
joints, is not 


resistance at obviously 


profitable. The coal company is bound 
to pay the wage which will justify the 
acceptance of employment by compe- 
tent men if it would secure economical 
work, and it will not cost any more to 
engage a competent and licensed man 
than one who is competent and yet un- 
licensed. 

The licensing of the electrician should 
The 


examination should cover many of the 


be by a special electrical inspector. 


dangerous features in electrical wiring, 
and the operation of electrical mining 
apparatus. Every mine should have an 
electrician capable of installing simple 
equipment, or of supervising its installa- 
tion. 
the foreman could serve as electrician 
if duly qualified and licensed, but in 


larger mines, a separate man should be 


In small mines working 150 men 


required. Perhaps, however, considera- 
tion might make the electric output the 


basis for division. There are logical con- 
siderations for either decision. 

In England, the special rules, adopted 
in 1905 under, the authorization conferred 
on the Home Office in the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1887, require a compe- 
tent person to be on duty above ground 
and another below when electricity of 
more than 200-hp. is being transmitted. 
The law is indefinite as to the meaning 
of competency and is made harder to 
understand by the further requirement 
that “every person appointed to work 
any electrical apparatus shall have been 
instructed in his duty and be competent 
for the work he is set to do.” A degree 


of competency is therefore required 
which in any particular case would be 
hard to determine. 

It may be added 


appointed as superintending electrician 


that any person 


should have opportunity at least four 
days in the week to superintend the con- 
dition of the wiring, bonding and ma- 
chines, and to direct the men under his 
charge in the performance of their duties. 
If reasonably free from hampering non- 
supervising duties, such an electrician 
should be able to superintend both above 
and below ground. 


The Minimum Wage 


The situation in England is extreme- 
ly interesting, the more that it shows the 
future trend of American unionism. If 
the American laboring man tends in him- 
self to evolve on different lines from 
his English cousins, the force of ex- 
ample is almost sure to interfere with 
the simplicity of his evolution. 

Say what we will, the American work- 
man has in the past been willing to labor, 
on the whole, an eight- or ten-hour shift 


for an eight or ten hours’ pay. But 
present signs indicate that he is not as 
willing to do it now as formerly. Ten 


or fifteen years ago a man was hired 
to help, much as on a farm, at every 
job that appeared. 

But with schedules of wages immutably 
fixed by unions, a man will now do noth- 
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ing for which a higher rate is paid unless 
his pay is raised accordingly. To do so 
would be scabbing. Nor will the work- 
man of today do work lower in the scale 
than that for which he was hired. This, 
he feels, would be socially lowering and 
besides might result in a reduction of 
his wages. And neither will he do an- 
other man’s work, although it is paid for 
That 
might cause his fellow workman to be 
All the 
union permits him to do is the work for 
which he is specifically employed. Other- 
wise he must remain idle. 

It is to be regretted that we have about 


at a rate identical with his own. 


laid off and would be resented. 


the mines so many different jobs with 
fractional differences of pay; this condi- 
tion results in the establishment of so 
many castes, that every man awaits, al- 
beit with no anxiety, for the approach of 
that particular piece of work for which 
he was specifically engaged. Of course, 
this incapacitating condition has gone 
further in England, still further in France, 
and further yet in India. But we are 
traveling along the same road fast enough 
to arouse concern, and, to prove this 
contention, all we need to do is to re- 
call how business was conducted only 
ten years ago; how every man ran for- 
ward to give a lift, hustled the rock out 
of the mine cars and snow out of the 
gondolas for the morning start. 

It is different now; the men inside wait 
for cars and earn a lessened wage be- 
cause the employee without warms his 
hired and 


labelled drivers, rockmen or snowmen, 


Hands while certain men 


have to do their work begrudgingly 
alone. The spirit of emulation, the spirit 
of “all together, boys,” has gone with 
the passing years and a new condition 
faces us. 

The deliberate and intentional reduc- 
tion of the workman’s activity has as 
yet scarcely invaded this country, but, as 
we show a great aptitude for embracing 
alien faults, we may anticipate its ar- 
rival. The English workman lays less 
brick and digs less coal, not because he 
He is as 
efficient, physically and mentally, as the 
average employee in America, reckoning 
the native and foreign admixtures. He 
digs less because he wills to dig less. 


is a less competent fellow. 


He lays less brick because he wishes 
The will and not the 
He has shortened the 


to lay no more. 
ability is lacking. 
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working hours by union regulation and 
by act of Parliament. We wonder he 
has not still further shortened them—so 
little has he concluded to do. 

The minimum wage is planned as a 
provision whereby the man who does not 
earn enough to cover the cost of neces- 
sities, may be presented with a living 
wage at the expense of the coal owner. 
There are some old men, whom this new 
plan will inevitably force out of the mines; 
also, many incompetents will be weeded 
out, while the lazy will have to travel the 
road of the weak. And so perhaps, on 
the whole, the operator will not suffer. 
But it will be a severe burden on the 
resources of the English nation to sup- 
port the old and incompetent whose ca- 
pacities are perhaps only half that of 
normal men in their prime, and who, by 
this ill-considered provision, if extended 
to other forms of labor, must be thrown 
entirely out of all work. 

The minimum wage will leave the op- 
erator just about in statu quo and the 
miner just a little worse off than he was 
before, for he will be thrust out of his 
work in his old age. The principle is 
bad. We may overlook the disputes it 
will occasion, the bitter enmities and feel- 
ing of desperation which will arise, when 
men are discharged for the incapabilities 
of age. We can hear them repine that 
it is “‘a sin to grow old.” 

But apart from all this, the introduc- 
tion of the minimum -wage is a sign that 
the economic reasoning of the laboring 
classes of England is essentially wrong. 
We have never been absolutely sure that 
labor was not the source of all wealth, 
seeing that capital is but -stored labor, 
and land but the body on which labor 
operates. But if, as the workers sig- 
nificantly claim, labor is wealth, then 
where is wealth without labor? Will 
the country of England, and the miners 
of England, an important part thereof, 
accumulate wealth by rest? The “idle 
rich” constitute a great international 
problem, but still greater is the problem 
of the “idle poor,” for if no one will 
work, there can be no wealth. 

We can see some sense in a raise in 
wages. In the readjustment, the capital- 
ist may write off a little of his profits 
and labor thus secure a larger propor- 
tion. Moreover, if, of all trades, the 
workers in one industry get the earlier 
raise, then those workers will continue 
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to score by greater purchasing power 
until the index of staples takes a new 
rise. But what gain is there in decreased 
It does not affect the dis- 
tribution of wealth, but merely its total 


amount. 


production ? 


There can be no gain to labor 
The bee 
inight as well say, “I will. be a wasp and 
store no honey,” as the worker say, “By 
working less, I shall live better.” 

It is needless to say there is no ad- 
vantage in overworking, and some Ameri- 


from a decrease of production. 


many miners among them, are 
working too hard. But there is no greater 
truth than this: When men conserve their 
labor to a degree which does not aid in 
preserving either life or effectiveness, 
they do not conserve, but rather destroy 


the wealth which that labor represents. 


cans, 


Dusty Gob Headings 


According to Mr. Mavor, the percentage 
of coal dust on floor, sides and roof of a 
rough heading amounted to 70, 24 and 
6% respectively of the whole dust found. 
Where the sides of a roadway are gobbed, 
the accumulated dust on the sides may 
be a large percentage of all the dust 
The Briceville explosion may 
well have been made more severe by the 
dust on the extended gob-walls at the 
sides of the butt-headings. 

It may be said, however, that the ad- 
vocates of schistification favor a rough 
heading, along the sides of which large 
masses of stone dust may be conveni- 
ently distributed to permeate the ventilat- 
ing current at the first disturbance of the 
air or vibration of the measures. 


present. 


Coal Liming 

The English gas plant owners have 
shown a revived interest in coal liming. 
The process consists in mixing ordinary 
limestone finely powdered, with the coal 
as charged into ovens or retorts. The 
advantages claimed for it and which have 
actually been obtained at the Chelten- 
ham Gas Works, England, are: Re- 
duction of sulphur compounds in gas, 
increase of gas yield an illuminating 
power, and the production of suitable 
metallurgical coke from high sulphur 
coals, by reason of the sulphur combin- 
ing with calcium, the body thus formed 
in the coke, calcium sulphide, being a 
compound. of sulphur more or less inert 
when used in the process of reducing 
iron from its ores. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 


Sealing off a Mine Fire 
(Continued from Feb. 3) 


Letter No. 18—As to the proper meth- 
od to follow in stopping off a fire that is 
located at the face of a pair of entries, I 
wish to say that from my experience, 
(and I have been to a great many fires) I 
would always put my first stopping in the 
intake side as close to the fire as it is 
possible to get. : 

I would cut the air off from the fire 
even though I had to put up a temporary 
stopping and the permanent one later on. 
I should try to prevent an explosive mix- 
ture forming. I have never known a 
case where I would place the first stop- 
ping in the return. Other men may differ 
from me, but this is my opinion. I am 








attaching hereto a little sketch, showing 
where I would put the first stopping, if it 
were possible to get so close to the fire. 
RICHARD NEWwSAM, 
Pres., Illinois State Mining Board. 
Peoria, III. 


Letter No. 19—I have had some per- 
sonal experiences in dealing with mine 
fires, and have had to play “tip and 
run” in at least one of these. While 
recognizing the fact that it is often im- 
possible to approach the return side of 
a fire that has gained considerable head- 
way, generally speaking, I should cer- 
tainly make every possible endeavor and 
close the return airways first. 

By closing the return side first, when 
it is possible to do so, I confine all the 
products of combustion to the area of 
the fire; and these assist greatly in dead- 
ening and finally in extinguishing it. 
These confined gases expanded by the 
heat of the fire push back the fresh air 
that would enter the intake end. 

If, on the other hand, that end is sealed 
first, there is the greatest likelihood that 
sufficient fresh air will be pent up in- 
side or behind the stopping to keep the 
fire alive and to make the gases gen- 
erated highly explosive. My advice is, 
whenever possible, close the return end 
first and make it tight as wax. I would 
like to go more into detail in the im- 
portant discussion you have started, and 
may do so a little later; but time will 
not permit me to do this at present. 

JAMES ASHWORTH. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Letter 20—-It never occurred to me that 
there was any other way of sealing off a 
mine fire than by placing the first stop- 
ping in the intake entry, just inside a 
crosscut which could be quickly opened 
to allow the air to short-circuit, and then 
to build the second stopping in the re- 
turn. However, there are always two 


sides to a question and this one was sub- | 


mitted to three well trained, experienced 
coal-mine superintendents in the Illinois 
field, and their answers published here- 
with indicate how mining men differ on 
problems supposedly simple and general- 
ly assumed to have been solved in the 
early days of mining. : 
This solution is from a superintendent 
working in a field subject to gob fires: 


If I had a fire to deal with in the 
face of an entry, I would undoubtedly 
close the return-air side first, espe- 
cially if the coal was giving off marsh 
gas, for the reason that when you close 
the return side of the entry, the gases 
given off by the fire would drive back 
the fresh air on the intake and elimi- 
nate the possibility of sealing up a 
large amount of fresh air with the fire. 


The following is from a man in active 
charge of gaseous mines, who has had 
wide experience in fighting mine fires: 

I would build the first stopping on 
the intake, in order to stop the air 
current from blowing on the fire, as 
quickly as possible. I do not think the 
smoke would be as bad to work in on 
the return, with the first stopping on 
the intake, as it would be if we at- 
tempted to build it on the return first. 

This answer is from an experienced 
superintendent, who has had a number of 
fires to subdue: 

My opinion in this case, confining my- 
self to the simple case of a mine fire, 
and assuming, of course, 
no gas to contend with, would be to put 
the first stopping in the intake, which 
could be done without the workmen be- 
ing greatly handicapped by smoke. 
When that first stopping, blocking off 
the air, was built, the smoke on the re- 
turn entry would be reduced, and the 
men could erect the return-side stopping 
without difficulty. 


The assumption that there is no gas 
is wrong, since any fire may generate 
enough carbon monoxide or other explo- 
sive gases to make an explosion im- 
minent, and the onlv safe way is to as- 
sume gas to be present and act accord- 
ingly. An analysis of the case presents 
the following: 


FAN EXHAUSTING 


Stopping placed on intake—Would in- 
volve sealing up some fresh air in that 


that there is. 


entry, and fan would draw gases and 


smoke down the return and into the work- 


ings, making more difficult and dangerous 
the work of placing the second stopping. 

Stopping placed on return—Less fresh 
air would be sealed up on account of the 
gases and smoke backing up and fllling 
the intake. This plan would prevent the 
dissemination of smoke and gas through 
the mine. 


FAN BLOWING 


First stopping placed in intake—Some 
air sealed up; this method relieves intake 
of ventilating pressure and allows gases 
to issue from coal, possibly creating a 
dangerous condition, 

First stopping placed on outlet—Less 
air would be sealed.up with the fire on 
account of smoke and gases filling the 
entry while the stopptng is being built 
and smoke backs up into the intake; also 
when the second stopping is built, the 
minimum amount of air would be sealed 
up in the fire zone. 

The result of this hurried analysis 
seems to prove that the fire stopping 
should be built in the outlet, regardless 
of the plus or minus water gage; first, 
because it permits sealing up the entry 
with the least amount of air; second, it 
prevents gas and smoke filling up other 
parts of the mine; third, it does not in- 
volve danger of drawing gas or explosive 
mixtures over the fire. 

It does appear, however, that these 
arguments are more or less theoretical 
and the conclusions far-fetched. About 
the only way a man can get to a mine fire 
(without a helmet) is by following the 
air; when he gets as close to the fire as 
the heat or smoke will permit, the nearest 
crosscut is opened, the air short-circuited 
and the two stoppings (generally a cur- 
tain first) should be built practically si- 
multaneously, if the force of men is large 
enough. The first one to be finished, of 
course, will be the one easiest to get in 
place on account of height, roof, floor, 


etc. 


Probably the reason the intake stopping 
is generally erected first is because the 
men can work in better air, and for the 
reason that material and tools are carried 
in along the intake airway, and it is nat- 
ural to drop them at the last crosscut 
and build the stopping there rather than 
drag them through and work in the 
smoke. These are the actual conditions 
facing the men doing the work, and since 
there are no positive reasons for doing 
the job differently, you generally find the 
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first stopping in the intake, especially 
when working on a serious and danger- 
ous fire. 

I am sure that the amount of air sealed 
up in building the stoppings would not 
make an appreciable difference in the life 
of the fire. The oxygen behind the stop- 
-_ping that aids the combustion is either 
from disintegration of H°O, or is sucked 
through the stoppings by the confracting 
gases on account of the volume being 
reduced by cooling. I think the best 
thing to do is to get the stoppings in 
place as fast as conditions permit (re- 
gardless of which one is first) and then 
make them tight. 

JOHN A. GARCIA, 
Mining Engineer. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Letter No. 21—In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Which is better, in sealing off a 
mine-fire that has gotten beyond con- 
trol; (1) to place the first stopping on 
the return side of the fire, or (2) build 
the first wall on the intake side of the 
trouble?” will say that I assume the 
fire is near the face of a heading and 
has assumed such proportions as to make 
it impossible for men to reach it, and 
for this reason it has been determined to 
seal it off. The problem is what is the 
best way to go about doing this. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
assumed location of the fire in a heading 
which is somewhat in advance of the air. 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF STOPPINGS AND 
DIRECTION OF AIR CURRENT 


The arrows indicate the direction of the 
ventilating current. If I could do so, 
even by building a temporary brattice, as 
shown by the dotted line, I would build 
the first stopping or brattice at 2. This 
should temporarily be constructed of 
wood so that it may be put into place 
with great rapidity, and if thought desir- 
able, a stone or other more permanent 
brattice could be built outside of the 
wooden one afterward. This would ef- 
fectually cut out any possibility of the 
fire spreading, and after the brattice 2 
had been built, or in fact during its con- 
struction, the air-course could be ex- 
tended as indicated by the dotted lines. 
This, if necessary, would make it pos- 
sible, after making a small opening in 
brattice 2, to reach the fire with water- 
hose or enable it to be attacked by other 
means. 

In case the brattice 2 could not be 
built at the point indicated, I would build 
it at point 3, and, as the air-course was 
being closed up at this point, the brat- 
tice could be removed, after which brat- 
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tice 4 could be built with the aid of the 
brattice or curtain shown by dotted line. 
After brattices 3 and 4 were put in, the 
air-course could be extended as shown 
by dotted line, and the fire attacked as 
indicated above. 

As to which one of the brattices, 3 or 4, 
should be built first, the practicable way 
would be to follow the plan indicated 
above; that is, build brattice 3 first, for 
the reason that the air-current would 
keep away any smoke to interfere with 
its construction, and after finishing it, 
brattice 4 could be built with the aid of 
the brattice or curtain shown by dotted 
line. If it would help and was neces- 
sary, a part of the ventilating current 
could be allowed to pass through brat- 
tice 3 by making a small opening in it. 

Of course, in the case of almost any 
mine-fire the mode of procedure is much 
modified by conditions and these condi- 
tions might cause a change from the 
plans I have outlined above. 

I have not taken into consideration the 
presence of explosive gas as that point 
is not raised in the question. This point, 
however, might cut a considerable figure 
and call for special consideration and 
precautions. 

ERSKINE RAMSAY, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birming- 

ham, Ala. 


Letter No. 22—In my judgment, the 
first stopping should be placed on the 
intake airway, for, under the circum- 
stances, it is essential that it be built as 
quickly as possible and it is evident that 
more rapid work can be done in the clear 
air of the intake than in the smoke and 
fumes of the return; but, even if by the 
use of oxygen apparatus or other de- 
vice it could be constructed as readily 
and quickly in the return as in the in- 
take, I would still select the latter as the 
right place for the first stopping. 

In the case before us, two things 
should be kept in view; (1) the most 
effective means to keep the fire from 
gaining and to subdue it, must be applied 
as expeditiously as possible, and (2) the 
safety of the men doing the work must 
have the most careful consideration. The 
last is of paramount importance. 

The fire, as stated in the question, is 
beyond control by ordinary means. There- 
fore, if the first stopping is started in 
the return, it is apparent that the fire, 
with a practically undiminished air sup- 
ply reaching it by way of the intake while 
the work of building the stopping is 
going on, will continue to gain material- 
ly and the consequent increased intensity 
of heat, the greater volume of poisonous 
fumes in which the men must labor, 
the increased danger from roof falls and 
other difficult conditions, will make fast 
effective work almost impossible, and 
may even force the workmen to quit the 
job before it can be finished. 
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The conclusion that the erection of the 
first stopping in the return is a protec- 
tion against a possible explosion is not 
sustained by the facts. An explosion of 
a mixture of combustible gases and air, 
or coal dust and air, may occur with ex- 
plosive results on the intake side of the 
fire, where air is present in sufficient 
amount and purity to support combus- 
tion. Explosions have occurred in 
just this way, and that danger is not 
averted or reduced materially by starting 
the first stopping in the return airway. 

If the first stopping is started in the 
intake, the earliest possible check of an 
excessive and highly dangerous draft 
along the floor in the intake toward the 
fire is provided. As work on the stop- 
ping progresses, the excess air supply 
through the intake is steadily reduced, 
resulting in a’ material increase in CO, 
in the return, and therefore greatly less- 
ening the possibility of an explosion in 
that region. As the stopping nears com- 
pletion and the air supply becomes more 
attenuated, the products of combustion 
will spread further out from the fire 
along the intake and the additional short 
time needed to close the stopping may 
be considered a critical period, but un- ‘ 
doubtedly this period of danger of a pos- 
sible explosion and the danger itself are 
much less than under the attempt to 
place the first stopping in the return. 

It may be held that the inclosing of 
fairly pure air between the completed 
stopping and the fire still involves the 
danger of explosion. This contingency 
appears to be remote. The inclosed air 
supply is of fixed and limited amount, 
and of a rather stationary character; it 
cannot advance freely toward the fire 
and what little advance there may be is 
speedily checked by the rapid rise in its 
teraperature. But, supposing that under 
such unfavorable conditions and in the 
presence of a considerable amount of 
CO, and other noncombustible gases, an 
explosive mixture could be produced near 
the stopping, there is still no imminent 
danger because the means of ignition 
are absent and the mixture cannot get to 
the fire without losing its explosibility. 

After the completion of the first stop- 
ping in the intake the possibility of an 
explosion on the return is practically 
eliminated. It is true that the return 
for a considerable distance outward from 
the fire is filled with hot gaseous matter, 
but the bulk of it is unfit to support com- 
bustion, and what combustible gases may 
be present near the fire, cannot be ignited 
because of lack of sufficient air. 

Naturally, after the closing of the in- 
take stopping, an air movement in the 
return toward the fire will set in, but 
the air, now befouled more or less by 
CO, and otherwise vitiated, can only 
make comparatively slow progress in that 
direction because its advance is steadily 
opposed by the resistance of the stretch 
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of heated gases, intervening between it 
and the fire, a resistance that can only 
be overcome by a gradual reduction in 
their temperature. In the meantime, the 
men building the stopping in the return 
can labor under more favorable condi- 
tions, permitting faster and better work. 

I have kept the matter of the pos- 
sibility of an explosion in connection 
with a mine fire in the foreground be- 
cause it appears that the consideration 
of this contingency is the underlying 
cause for the difference of opinion re- 
garding the selection of the right place 
for the first stopping. But while the 
matter deserves careful attention, it 
should be remembered that experience 
has shown that the danger to life and 
property from the direct action and smoke 
of a mine fire that is getting beyond 
control by ordinary means is vastly 
greater and certainly more immediate 
than the danger from the more remote 
possibility of an explosion. The exigency 
of the case demands that the greater 
danger receive first consideration; there- 
fore, its main cause, the strong draft 
playing on the fire through the intake, 
should be removed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. In my judgment, this can 
be accomplished in the most effective 
manner and in the shortest space of 
time and without increased danger from 
any other source by erecting the first 
stopping in the intake. 

JOHN VERNER. 
Chariton, Iowa. 


Letter No. 23—In reference to the 
treatment of a mine fire, many so-called 
authorities recommend sealing off the 
return first. I am sorry to say some 
textbooks advocate a like method. One 
I remember says in addition: ‘Many 
valuable lives have been lost and 
many disastrous explosions have oc- 
curred through sealing up the intake 
first.’ However, they do-not give in- 
stances of these explosions. 











MINE FIRE AT FACE OF ENTRY 


The fact is, I have put-out several fires, 
and have always been successful with 
them. My plan is to carry the air up as 
close to the fire as possible, which gives 
my men good air to work in. When I 
find it is impossible to extinguish the 
fire, I seal up the intake in good air to 
the last inch, then get a hole through 
the first crosscut behind me and build 
my last wall, forcing the warm fumes to 
the top by a temporary partition of cloth 

or board, which I arrange to have handy. 
Just imagine a fire at the face of a 
pair of entries giving off CH:, the gas 
burning in the coal at point C (shown 
in the sketch). Assume that said entries 
contain a pair of concrete-stopped cross- 
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cuts 2000 ft. from the main entries. Do 
you suppose a fireboss, foreman, or 
underground manager would lead his 


men up the return to B in all these 
fumes? Would he not rather go to A in 
good air and seal the intake there; then 
have other men open the crosscut D, and 
seal up B? Furthermore, how could an 
explosion occur at A when the gas was 
elready ignited P 

After putting out the flames by smoth- 
ering, I would open up the return to see 
personally whether the fire was out be- 
fore I would turn on the fresh air. 

JOSEPH VIRGIN. 
Plymouth, W. Va. 


Mr. Garcia Replies to 
Mr. Norris 


Please enter my protest against the 
assumptions and recommendations in let- 
ter No. 16 on mine fires by R. V. Norris, 
published in your issue of Feb. 3, 1912. 
Mr. Norris advises that we build the first 
stopping in the intake entry in order ‘to 
reduce the amount of gas given off by the 
fire, etc., and I thoroughly agree with 
him as to location of first stopping, but 
strenuously object to the statement fol- 
lowing, i.e., “this procedure would be re- 
versed in case the workings gave off a 
large amount of explosive gas.” 

There are always explosive gases given 
off by mine fires; at least there are 
gases, the composition of which we do not 
know at the moment, and the only safe 
procedure is to assume them explosive 
and direct the work accordingly. Men 
who ‘“‘assume there is no gas” belong in 
the category of those who “didn’t know 
it was loaded” and should be kept on top 
whenever there is a fire in a mine and 
help needed below. 

Mr. Norris also states that it would be 
a good plan to reverse the air after 
placing the first stopping in the intake in 
order that the second stopping might be 
built in fresh air. What a fatal mis- 
take that would be! Suppose we were at 
work building a stopping in the intake 
near an open crosscut, and the fan was 
blowing air; what would happen if some- 
one reversed the fan so it would exhaust ? 
All the smoke and gas in the return 
would at once be pulled out on us, and 
the suction would draw the thick smoke 
and heavy gases and possibly the fire 
through the crosscut and force a hasty 
retreat and perhaps cause an explosion. 

Reversing a fan is a dangerous and 
questionable proceeding at best, and un- 
der circumstances such as outlined above, 
would not only Jose the fight, but en- 
danger the lives of the men, unless it is 
assumed that the men all leave the mine 
when the air is reversed, and then what 
happens to the fire while all this is 
going on? Reminds one of the fellow 
hanging to the bridge above the rapids, 
and who, growing Bred, said to a com- 
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panion dangling at his heels, “Wait a bit, 
till I spit on my hands.” 
: J. A. GARCIA, 
MINING ENGINEER. 
Chicago, III. 


[In our issue next week, we will pub- 
lish letters from Carl Scholz, president 
of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co.; 
J. T. Beard, associate editor of COAL 


AGE, and other well known engineers.— 
EDITOR. ] 


Textbooks at Examinations 

I was interested in the letter by Iago, 
appearing in Coat Ace of Jan. 20, and 
wish to respond to his request for opin- 
ions as to the use of textbooks at fire- 
boss and mine-foreman examinations. I 
feel that I am entitled to speak on this 
subject, as I shall never forget the nights 
that I struggled with a problem in square 
root or a formula in ventilation, when my 
physical weariness was positively painful, 
and it is a well known fact that at a time 
like this the brain is in no condition for 
such strenuous work as technical mine 
problems. Although I believe a certain 
amount of technical proficiency is neces- 
sary in a foreman or fireboss, yet there 
are good men who have given up the 
struggle for a certificate because of the 
conditions under which they have had to 
prepare for the usual examinations. 

While, of course, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a mine official should have a 
general understanding of the principles 
of mining, yet many of the rules and 
formulas which some of us have wrestled 
with for hours are of less actual value 
to us in our everyday work than we our- 
selves would probably care to admit. Af- 
ter all, the real test of a mine foreman or 
fireboss is his judgment as a practical 
man, rather than, his ability to memorize 
rules and formulas, and I know of a num- 
ber of men, of more than usuai ability, 
who have failed under this latter super- 
ficial test. In fact, I have in mind at 
this moment, two mine foremen, one in 
Ohio and one in West Virginia, who were 
the best mine officials I ever knew, 
and yet could not memorize any particu- 
lar rule of mathematics or any particu- 
lar clause of the mine law. 

It seems to me that one of the chief 
duties of an examination board should 
be to draw out the character and per- 
sonality of the applicant, ascertaining as 
far as possible his knowledge as to the 
general operation of mines, and his views 
regarding the common dangers, safety 
measures, appliances and like matters. 

In my opinion the oral examination of 
mine foremen and firebosses sheuld play 
a much larger part than it does at pres- 
ent. Given 15 or 20 min. conversation 
with a man, a board of examiners should 
be able to tell whether or not he is quali- 
fied to manage a mine, just as any other 
man of experience could determine this 
fact under like circumstances. 

Marianna, Penn. SM REYNOLDs. 





Thawing a Frozen Pipe Line 
by Electricity 


A neighbor has 600 ft. of a 2-inch iron 
pipe, used as a supply line, frozen. He 
has ample electric power at command. 
Is it possible to use this power to thaw 
out the pipe line and what arrangement 
is necessary for this purpose ? 

nis: 
Shaw, W. Va. 


Electric power has frequently been 
used with great success and economy in 
thawing out a frozen pipe line. Success, 
however, in any particular case, will de- 
pend on at least two essential conditions; 
namely, (1) a sufficient electric power 
transformed into a current of high am- 
perage and relatively low voltage, de- 
pending on the size, length and conduct- 
ivity of the pipe, which can only be defi- 
nitely determined by experiment; (2) a 
sufficient insulation of the pipe line 
throughout the length of the frozen sec- 
tion to confihe the electric current to 
tne pipe without undue loss of power. 

The principle involved is that if a cur- 
rent of sufficient strength is passed 
through the pipe the resistance developed 
may be such that the pipe will heat and 
the ice be melted. The resistance and 
consequent heating of the pipe will de- 
pend on its electrical conductivity, for 
any given current. The. metal cross-sec- 
tion and its relative conductivity and in- 
sulation, in a way, determine the neces- 
sary amperage of the current, while the 
length of the frozen section suggests the 
voltage required. These data must be as- 
certained by an electrician, on the ground. 
A special transformer is generally re- 
quired as the ordinary type will hardly 
be capable of giving the required volt- 
age and amperage. This must be or- 
dered to suit the conditions, which should 
be submitted in detail to an electrical 
supply company. 


Authority to Act as Mine 
Foreman 


Suppose, at a mine employing both a 
mine foreman and assistant mine fore- 
man, the assistant foreman leaves. The 
mine foreman at once appoints one of 
his regularly employed firebosses to take 
the place of assistant mine foreman. 

But, suppose the mine foreman sud- 
denly resigns his position as foreman 
and goes away, whom could he leave in 
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charge of the mine until another mine 
foreman can be secured to take his 
place? 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Newcomer, Penn. 


The bituminous mine law (1911) of 
Pennsylvania, Art. 24, Sec. 9, makes it 
“unlawful for any operator, manager, 
or superintendent to employ as mine 
foreman in any mine, or as assistant 
mine foreman in any gaseous mine” any 
person not holding the proper certificate 
of quatification or service. The same 
law, however (Art. 4, Sec. 1), permits 
the assistant foreman, in the temporary 
absence of the foreman, to perform all 
the duties of the latter. 

No provision is made in the law, as 
far as we know, for a fireboss to as- 
sume the duties of assistant foreman in 
a gaseous mine. He must hold a certifi- 
cate of qualification for such position be- 
fore he can be legally appointed to fill 
the place. The requirements for the two 
positions, however, are quite similar; the 
candidate for assistant foreman in a 
gaseous mine being required to obtain 
70% in examination, while the candi- 
date for fireboss need secure only 65%. 
Each must pass an oral examination in 
explosive gas, in addition to the usual 
written examination. 


No examination seems to be required, ° 


in the law, for the position of assistant 
foreman at a non-gaseous mine. 


Pumping At a Slope Mine 


We have a slope dipping about 11% 
for 2400 ft. At the slope bottom we 
have a borehole that is 320 ft. deep. 
About 1000 ft. from the top of the slope 
we have another borehole that is about 
208 ft. deep. The drainage above the 
upper hole is about 400 gal. per min., 
while that between the upper and lower 
holes is practically 200 gal. per min. 

Before arranging the system of pump- 
ing in this slope we would like to have 
your opinion as to what would be the 
most economical system to adopt—to 
establish a pumping station at each bore- 
hole; or to run all the water to the lower 
station and have but one pump, which 
would save the expense of a pump 
runner. 

BOREHOLE. 

Dunlo, Penn. 


Two pumping stations, would: prac- 
tically double the cost for attendance, 
supplies and repairs, while it would save 
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the power and consequently the fuel re- 
quired to raise 400 gal. of water per 
min, a vertical height of 320 — 208 = 
112 ft. The saving in fuel would amount 
to 


OO X 112 
— Se a X 100 = 23.3% 
According to figures based on a care- 
ful estimate of the cost of pumping, at 
the Short Mountain Colliery of the Ly- 
kens Valley Coal Co., made by R. V. 
Norris, chief engineer for the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. coal companies, during the 
great strike of 1902, when it was possible 
to obtain reliable data in this regard ow- 
ing to the complete cessation of other 
mining operations, the cost of fuel, reck- 
oned at 50c. per ton, may be taken as 
$0.0188 per 1000 gal. of water, lifted a 
vertical height of 1000 ft. | 
In the present case, the quantity of 
water that must be handled each 24 
hours is 
600 «x 60 «x 24 = 864,000 gal. 
With a single pumping station at the 
foot of the slope, this water must be © 
lifted a vertical height of 320 ft., at a 
cost for fuel of 
0.0188 x 864 x 0.32 = say $5.20 a day. 
If a pumping: station is located at the 
upper borehole it would effect a saving 
in fuel of about 0.233 x5.20 = say $1.21 
a day. It would, however, require an- 
other pump runner and this, with the ad- 
ditional cost for supplies and repairs, 
would increase the expense for pumping 
about S2 a day. As a result of main- 
taining two pumping stations, therefore 
there would be a net loss of about 80c. 
per day. 


[In a second ietter, our correspondent 
suggests placing a pump at the lower 
sump and pumping all the water from 
this station. He asks if a pipe be laid 
to conduct the water of the upper basin 
to the pump, and a valve be provided at 
the pump to shut off the flow of water 
from above while pumping from the lower 
sump, could not the head due to the ver- 
tical height of the upper basin above the. 
pump be made available, so that when the 
pump is handling the water of the upper 
basin it would only be working under an 
effective head corresponding to the verti- 
cal height of the point of discharge above 
the upper basin. We answer, Yes, by a 
proper arrangement of the pipes and two 
valves, one at the foot of the slope pipe 
and the other in the suction pipe below 
the entrance of the slope pipe.—EpiTor.] 
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Interesting Questions for 
Beginners 


ENLARGING AN AIRWAY 


Ques.—An air course is 3x3 ft. and 
1050 ft. long; and it is decided to en- 
large its section and make it 6x6 ft., to 
furnish more air for the mine. The work 
of enlarging the area was started at both 
ends of the airway and continued till but 
50 ft. remained to be completed. It was 
then stopped. What, if any, effect will 
be produced in the circulation of air in 
this airway ? 

Ans.—The airway was originally 3x3 
ft., 1050 ft. long; it is now divided into 
three sections, which are continuous or 
tandem to each other. Two of these sec- 
tions are 6x6 ft., 500 ft. long; and the 
remaining or middle section is 3x3 ft., 50 
ft. long. The simplest and quickest way 
to ascertain the effect of this enlarge- 
ment on the circulation of air is to calcu- 
late the value of the potential, first, for 
the original airway, and then for each 
of the three sections into which this air- 
way is divided. The first and last sec- 
tions being alike, however, it is only 
necessary to calculate the potential for 
one of them. Thus, 


POTENTIAL VALUES OF AIRWAYS 


oA a’ 
("=7) 
Airway, 3’x3’, 1050 ft. long, 
ese ts 
1050 X 12 
Two sections, each, 6’x6’, 500 ft. long, 
363 
500 X 24 
One section, 3’x3’, 50 ft. long, 


D anus 


o— 


= 0.0578 


10,4 Bee = 3.888 


Oe ie ote = 
See SOC tS 
If the power on the air remains un- 
changed; in other words, for a constant 
power, the quantity ratio is 


Bete ie X? X83 
X3@ XP 4X9) 


rae 3.888 XK 1.215 
~~ NJ 0.0578 X 6.318 

On the other hand, if the ventilating 
pressure remains unchanged; in other 


words, for a constant pressure, the quan- 
tity ratio is 


1.215 


= 2.347 


2 3.888 iG, SIS: 
Shs 0578 X 6.318 == 9596 
That is to say, if a certain power will 


CEs) 


‘side cuts (or fills) 


circulate 10,000 cu.ft. of air in a 3x3-ft. 
airway, 1050 ft. long, the same power will 
circulate 23,470 cu.ft. after the airway 
has been enlarged to 6x6 ft. for a dis- 
tance of 500 ft. from each end, leaving 
a section 50 ft. long, in the middle of the 
airway, the same size as before; namely, 
SXovit: 

Or, if a certain ventilating pressure or 
water gage circulates 10,000 cu.ft. in the 
original airway, the same pressure will 
circulate 35,960 cu.ft. after said enlarge- 
ment is made. 

[The above question is practical and 
one that every mine engineer and ambi- 


tious mine foreman should be able to 


work out at leisure, but it is too difficult, 
and has not been sufficiently explained in 
the mining textbooks in common use to 
warrant its being asked in a mine fore- 
man’s examination—EDpIToR. | 


SURVEYING, CALCULATING END AREAS, 
EXCAVATION OR FILL 


Ques.—Give a practical and simple 
formula for the exact calculation of end 
areas, in excavation work, where the 
center and side cuts and the width of the 
roadbed are given, and the side slopes 
are 1:1, or at an angle of 45 deg. 

Ans.—The following rule is used fre- 
quently in railroad-surveying practice: 

Rule—Multiply the sum of the dis- 
tances out, or the total distance between 
slope stakes, by one-half the center cut 
(or fill); again, multiply the sum of the 
by one-fourth the 
width of the roadbed; add these products 
together, and their sum is the end area 
required. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF EXCAVATION 


For example, Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic 
sketch showing the cross-section of a cut 
made for a siding, at a coal mine. The 
center cut is 7 ft. and the two side cuts 
4 ft. and 8 ft., respectively; the roadbed 
is 18 ft. wide. The area of this section 
is found readily, as follows: 


(13 +17) x Z = 105 


(4+ 8) x P= 54 


Total area 159 sq.ft ? 


Indiana Questions 


HOIsTING ENGINEERS’ EXAMINATION 


Ques.——_(a) Where should the brick- 
work close in on a boiler? Give reason. 
(b) What is a blister on a boiler and 
how is it produced ? 

Ans.—(a)The brickwork must meet the 
boiler below the low-water line, so as 
not to expose the plates to the fire above 
the water level in the boiler, which would 
result in overheating, burning and blister- 
ing the iron. 

(b) A blister, in boiler practice, is a 
small nub, or a number of them together, 
formed on the surface of a boiler plate 
exposed to the fire and showing that the 
iron has been burned and its strength im- 
paired. The blister is the result of the 
local overheating and burning of the iron, 
owing to a strong concentration of heat 
at one point, because crustation or other 
impediment has prevented contact of the 
water with the plates. 

Ques.—(a) Is a gage-cock or a water- 
glass to be preferred, and why? (b) If 
the glass water gage of a boiler in your 
charge should be broken when the boiler 
is under steam, what would you do? 

Ans.—-(a) The gage-cock is not only 
more reliable as furnishing positive evi- 
dence of the true water level in a boiler, 
but it is less liable to accident. 

(b) Close the stop-cock of the gage 
below the broken glass. first, and after 
that close the upper cock. To close these 
cocks while steam and hot water are is- 
suing in scalding jets and sprays is prac- 
tically impossible, unless the fireman has 
had the foresight to provide himself with 
a long-handled tool by which these cocks 
can be turned at a safe distance, or un- 
less he can secure a waterproof cover- 
ing, under which he can approach and 
close the cocks.° If the upper cock is 
closed first the steam pressure in the 
boiler will throw the water out in a scald- 
ing stream, 


Ques.—A boiler to be run under a 
steam pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in. should 
be tested to what hydrostatic pressure 
to insure safety ? 

Ans.—tThe regulations in different cities 
and states with respect to boiler inspec- 
tion require a hydrostatic pressure vary- 
ing from 35% to 50% in excess of the de- 
sired working pressure, for boilers to be 
operated above, say 25-lb. pressure. A 
boiler to be run at a gage pressure of 100 
Ib. may be tested properly to 140 or 150 
Ib. hydrostatic. 
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Colliery Villages 
By F. A. BoaGc 


The Garden City Association of Great 
Britain has made the suggestion for vil- 
lage planning, embodied in the second 
design accompanying this article. While 
not an advocate of the spending of money 
in elaborate surveys of circular and par- 
abolic curves, it seems to me that the idea 
has a real value. In the second plan, 
there are as many houses, namely 75 as 
in the first. There is less length of road 
to maintain by 425 ft. and a far more 
desirable appearance is presented. With 
a trifling change in the plans the houses 
might be converted into detached cot- 
tages, thus’ reducing the fire risk and 
promoting privacy. 


STREET CURVATURE 


The severe straight lines by which we 
lay out our colliery villages makes them 
undesirable. These lines have been ren- 
dered necessary largely by the ineffi- 
ciency of our methods of sanitation. It 
is evident that in the Garden City plan, 
some provision has been made for the 
care of fecal wastes, or otherwise the 
restriction of the back yards would be 
inexpedient, though with a little more 
land available this sewerage would not 
be absolutely necessary. 


In the anthracite regions some of the 
villages have sprung up along crooked 
township roads and their appearance is 
far more inviting than are the stiff rows 
in those more pretentious villages where 
the intention is apparently to make a 
transplanted fac-simile of a city block. 

As I have said, I would not advocate 
elaborate staking, but I would curve the 
streets to accord approximately with a 
rough survey previously made. Thus 
good grades could be obtained, trees of 
more than usual beauty could be pre- 
served and the town would look more 
like a village and less like a slum. In 
many cases such grouping would en- 
able houses already in existence to be 
left in position and large rocks would 
not have to be blasted and removed. Not 
infrequently such rocky masses might 
even be used to enhance the appearance 
of the village. There has been hitherto 
an expensive desire to fit the sites to 
the plan rather than the plan to the site 
with resultant loss of beauty, money, 
comfort and rapidity of construction. 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


SOCIAL CENTERS 


Our mining engineers pay a fetish 
worship to the straight line, giving us 
long streets ending in vistas of smoky 
coke ovens, washer discharges, tumbling 
prop piles and unsightly rock dumps. If 
the surrounding country is undesirable, 
the village should be built so as to 
shut out the undesirable views; if beau- 
tiful it should be planned to utilize all 
the beautiful features. Centers should 
be established so that a few desirable 
tenants can together create a little world 
of their own, where their efforts in pro- 
moting beauty may not be marred by 
slovenly beer-guzzling neighbors who 
have no sense of the fit in rural life. 





















































A RECTILINEAR PLOT OF A COLLIERY 
VILLAGE | 


A center park with tennis lawn or 
croquet ground could form a nucleus 
round which could be ranged the store, 
the company offices, the hospital, the 
churches, amusement hall and doctor’s 
office. The foreman, clerks, storekeepers, 
time keepers, village parson, doctor and 
school teacher could have houses facing 
on such another center and their efforts 
at aesthetic gardening and tree plant- 
ing would probably result in the dupli- 
cation of their efforts elsewhere. In this 
way, children of like tastes would have 
a chance to play together in the gardens 
in front, having no temptations to stray 
on to the road and the railroad. 


CURVATURE OFTEN CHEAPER THAN 
STRAIGHT LINES 


One ill kept house often spoils a whole 
row and it is not right that any man’s 
effort at decency should be spoiled by his 
neighbor’s proneness to disorder. 
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The attempt to give a lively appearance 
to a town by a mixing of houses of dif- 
ferent plan and color fails to give the 
excellence of appearance which naturally 
results from an irregularity of plan. Of 
course some straight streets may be nec- 
essary for through travel and the topog- 
raphy may favor such rectilineal align- 
ment but more often careful planning will 
receive its award in making grades and 
cost of building less than they would 
otherwise be. On a plot of ground slop- 
ing evenly, with every contour looking 
as if it were drawn by a straight edge 
the rectilinear plan has some advantages 
but where little ravines cut the ground 
into irregular contours there may be a 
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big saving in land should a plan less 
stiff in appearance be adopted. 


GARDENING 


It may be objected that the plan cuts 
off the garden plots and makes the keep- 
ing of cows difficult. They can be pro- 
vided for on the straight streets. It has 
been my experience that English speak- 
ing miners in company villages do but 
little gardening. I believe that this is 
due less to the fact that they do not 
want to make gardens than to the thiev- 
ing propensities of their foreign neigh- 
bors. American labor is largely drawn 
from the farms; British labor takes 
naturally to gardening especially flori- 
culture but there is little evidence of a 
love of gardening among either of these 
people in American mining towns. So 
the need for such garden plots is not ap- 
parent. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


Representatives of the American Min- 
ing Congress, including the secretary, 
James A. Callbreath, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Feb. 2, for the purpose of urging 
the amendment of the Sherman act in 


‘such a way as to permit coal operators 


to unite in the establishment of trade 
agreements that would allow the fixing 
of rates and the regulation of output, sub- 
ject to such control as the government 
may see fit to impose. It was stated 
that at present the bituminous industry 
is in an exceedingly depressed condition. 
The mines are idle about one-third of the 
year, and as about 500,000 men are en- 
gaged in the industry, the loss is mani- 
festly great. 

It was argued that at present the 
railroads are getting a large share 
of the price for coal paid by the 
consumer, and there is urgent need that 
the coal operators be permitted to unite 
in agreements for the establishment of 
satisfactory conditions in the business. 
By so doing, it was alleged, there would 
be a saving of money to the public at 
large, because unnecessary production 
would be stopped and thus the coal sup- 
ply would be conserved, thereby render- 
ing prices more stable over long periods. 

Tables were submitted to show the 
actual condition of the industry. The wit- 
nesses depended largely upon the figures 
submitted by the Pittsburg Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, in cases now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that are designed to test the equi- 
tableness of the rates between Pittsburg 
operating points and lake ports. The 
demands made by the representatives of 
the mining congress are similar to those 
made heretofore by other groups of coal 
operators. 


GOVERNMENT RAILROAD FOR ALASKA 


President Taft, in a message read in 
the House on Feb. 1, recommends the ap- 
pointment of a commission, including two 
army engineers, to report on the feasi- 
bility of building a government railroad 
in Alaska, and also upon the character of 
the Matanuska coal fields. The Presi- 
dent recommends the adoption of the 
leasing system for government coal lands. 

The message, after reviewing some of 
the relative advantages of the Bering 
River and Matanuska coal fields, favors 
the purchase by the government of the 
existing Alaska Central R.R. and its ex- 


tension to the Matanuska field, as a most 
effective means of opening up a large 
and valuable portion of the territory. In 
conclusion the President says: “I am not 
in favor of government ownership where 
the same certainty and efficiency of ser- 
vice can be had by private enterprise, but 
I think the conditions presented in Alaska 
are of such a character as to warrant the 
government, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the development of that vast and re- 
markable territory, to build and own a 
trunk-line railroad, which it can lease on 
terms which may be varied and changed 
to meet the growing prosperity and de- 
velopment of the territory.. There is noth- 
ing in the history of the United States 
which affords such just reason for crit- 
icism as the failure of the federal govern- 
ment to extend the benefit of its fostering 
care to the Territory of Alaska. 


CoAL RATES AT THE PANAMA CANAL 


Prof. Emery R. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, spent two days re- 
cently before the interstate commerce 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, explaining the bearing of the cost 
of coal in the United States upon traffic 
through the Panama Canal. Mr. Johnson 
said that he considered the coal question 
fully as important as the question of tolls 
in determining the distribution of traffic, 
making it essential to note the relative 
advantages of the Panama route, as com- 
pared with the Suez route, for the pur- 
pose of coaling. He called attention to 
the fact that when freight rates are high, 
bunker space on shipboard is exceedingly 
valuable, and rather than start with a 
great quantity of coal on board and 
freight capacity correspondingly reduced, 
owners will often take on coal later at a 
higher price. 

This consideration means that there 
would be secured a great advantage in 
attracting freight, should we be able to 
supply coal cheaply and in an easily 
available way for vessels passing through 
the canal. 

Mr. Johnson further said that the price 
of coal at the end of a ship’s tackle at 
the Panama Canal today was about $3.80. 
He thought a dollar ought to be added for 
depreciation of coal while in storage and 
the cost of transportation through the 
canal to the western end. This would 
make $4.80. On the Suez Canal, last 
year’s rates ran from $5.10 to $5.35. He 
concluded that coal rates could be so ar- 
ranged as to direct traffic toward the 
Panama Canal. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—tThe state examinations 
for first- and second-class mine foremen 
and firebosses closed Jan. 26. C. H. 
Nesbit, chairman of the board of ex- 


aminers, has made public the list 
of successful applicants. Twenty-two 
will receive certificates as first-class 


mine foremen; 6 as second-class foremen, 
and 28 as firebosses. 

Birmingham has been recognized by 
the various railroads as an operating base 
for freight rates to northern Pacific Coast 
terminals. The new schedule of tariffs 
that will go into effect Mar. 11, makes 
sweeping reductions, and will place Birm- 
ingham on an equal shipping basis with 


all Mississippi River points, including 
Cincinnati and Memphis. 
Colorado 


Denver—tThe Union Pacific Coal Co. 
has filed proceedings in the district court 
to compel the secretary of state to extend 
its corporate existence. On Jan. 4, the 
coal company alleges, it attempted to file 
the usual certificate of renewal, and a 
second tender of the certificate and the 
necessary fee is said to have been made 
later. In both instances the secretary of 
state is declared to have refused to take 
action. The assets of the concern are 
shown as $616,500. 

A strenuous battle between corpora- 
tions and organized labor is reported to 
be on in the Trinidad and Walsenburg 
coal fields. On one side is found the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., and their various allied con- 
cerns; on the other is the United Mine 
Workers of America. Both sides are 
powerful and determined. The miners 
say they are going to organize the entire 
southern Colorado field. The corpora- 
tions are just as-determined that the men 
shall not join the unions, and are already 
financing their campaign of resistance. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is said to 
have tacked on an additional appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for guards alone for the 
year 1912. 


Illinois 


Danville—Eight men are reported to 
have been injured, four seriously, by the 
falling of a mine cage carrying men go- 
ing to work in the Electric coal mine, 
six miles west of Danville, on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 31. The cage dropped a dis- 
tance of about 200 ft. It was stated by 
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the mine owners that the engineer lost 
control of the machinery, causing one 
cage to drop to the bottom of the shaft, 
and the other, coming up empty, to be 
thrown from the mouth of the mine. 

Girard—It is claimed that on Jan. 25 
the mine of the Girard Collieries Co. 
broke the state hoisting record for mines 
having one-ton cars by raising 1827 tons 
of coal in an eight-hour run. 

Spring field—The Citizens Coal & Min- 
ing Co. has just closed a contract for 
the entire output of Mine ‘“B,” which 
will amount to over one million dollars. 
This is one of the largest contracts ever 
let to any coal company in Sangamon 
County. It is made for four years with 
the privilege of extending it to cover six 
years. 

Chicago—Advances proposed by the 
Chicago and Alton, and other railroads, 
of the freight rates on soft coal from 
Illinois mines to destinations in Missouri 
were suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from Feb. 2 to June 
1, 1912. The proposed increases amount- 
ed to about 8 per cent. The matter will 
be investigated by the commission. 


Indiana 


Sullivan—Acting on a petition filed by 
one hundred employees of the Reliance 
Coal Products Co. which operates the 
Rood mine, east of Farmersburg, Joseph 
T. Akins has been appointed receiver for 
the company. All the miners have filed 
mechanics’ liens against the concern. This 
is the third time the court has appointed 
a receiver for this company, which 
formerly operated under the name of the 
Hudson Coal and Mining Co. 


Indianapolis—The Chicago and Wa- 
bash Valley R.R. Co. plans to make ex- 
tensions to give it an air-line route from 
the Gary steel mills to the Indiana coal 
fields. At present the northern terminus 
of the line is 16 miles southwest of Gary, 
and the road has a length of 60 miles, 
reaching to McCoysburg. 

The convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America adjourned Feb. 2 
after adopting a policy to be followed in 
negotiating their wage scales and after 
selecting Indianapolis as the place for 
holding the next convention in 1914. 


Kentucky 


Pikeville—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. depot and the coal tipple, incline 
and other property belonging to the Mar- 
rowbone Coal & Coke Co. with main 
office at Uniontown, Penn., were burned 
Jan. 22. The loss was $15,000 in ex- 
cess of the insurance. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been the work of incen- 
diaries. 

Henderson—M. V. Denton, who pur- 
chased the coal mining property and coal 
rights of the Southern Coal & Trans- 
portation Co. at Robards, has transferred 


15,000 acres of coal land 
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the property to the Panama Coal & Coke 
Co. 

Jess Strawlings, of Birmingham, and 
other Alabama capitalists have formed a 
corporation for the purpose of buying the 
Drury mines at Waverly and other Ken- 
tucky mining properties. 

Louisville—The May Investing Co., of 
New York, which recently took over the 
in Magoffin 
county, belonging to T. A. Spalding, is 
preparing to exploit this property. The 
sum paid was $480,000 and, while this 
seems large, it is in keeping with other 
prices being paid for similar investments 
in eastern Kentucky. 


Minnesota 


Duluth—Northwestern railroads, antici- 
pating the possibility of labor trouble in 
the spring, are hoarding steam coal. The 
docks controlled by the various railroads 
entering this district are being piled high 
with the commodity and coal is arriving 
daily. Illinois coal supplies are being 
drawn upon, and it is predicted that the 
supply of railroad coal at the head of 
the lakes will have increased to immense 
proportions before April 1. It is also 
predicted that the commercial supply will 
be greatly lessened by spring. 

The work of appraising the value of 
the mechanical apparatus at the old Phil- 
adelphia & Reading dock on St. Louis 
bay which has been taken over by the 
White Oak Coal Co., of Minneapolis, is 
being carried forward. The rebuilding of 
portions of the structure will not begin 
until the value of the plant has been 
ascertained. 








Ohio 


Bridgeport—It is understood that the 
Provident Coal Co., operating the big 
shaft mine at St. Clairsville, will start a 
new opening in the near future at Fair- 
point, several miles from its present 
mine. The details of the plans are not 
yet made public, but it is certain that at 
least 300 men will be employed when the 
mine is in full ‘operation. 

Canal Dover—Surveyors employed by 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. are at work 
on a proposed extension of the Cleve- 
land & Marietta branch of that railroad. 
The line will aid in developing a large 
tract of Ohio coal land. 


Coshocton—Arrangements have been 
completed for the opening of the cannel 
coal field between Warsaw and Tunnel 
Hill, Coshocton County. Offices will be 
opened in Coshocton by the New York 
company that is developing the property. 
The syndicate controls something over 
1500 acres of coal land in that territory. 

Columbus—Early spring will see the 
beginning of extensive improvements by 
the Hocking Valley and Norfolk & West- 
ern Rys. in the way of increased yard 
facilities at Columbus. The plans of the 
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former company include new tracks and 
shops. Deeds have lately been filed by 
the Norfolk & Western, covering ground 
that will be used for coal-storage yards. 
The cost of these improvements will run 
into the millions, 

Rumors of the $30,000,000 merger of 
eastern Ohio coal companies have been 
revived, and plans are expected to be 
perfected within 90 days. There has been 
a renewal of negotiations recently and 
the companies included in the proposed 
deal have put a force of engineers and 
experts to work checking up their coal 
deposits.to find out how much land is 
undeveloped. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Punxsutawney—A large deal in this 
section has just been completed, by the 
sale of the property of the Bear Run 
Coal & Coke Co. to the Boswell Coal 
Co., of Baltimore, Md. The price paid 
was not made public. The chief stock- 
holders in the selling company were J. B. 
Phelen, H. G. Bowers and W. A. Bowers, 
of Punxsutawney; M. Burns, of Brisbin, 
and T. R. Johns, of Claridge, Penn. The 
property is situated at Sidney, Indiana 
County, on the Bellwood division of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., and is partially de- 
veloped, two mines being opened. There 
are 3000 acres in the tract. The Boswell 
company is a large producer in the Poca- 
hontas region. It is said the company 
intends to greatly enlarge the operations 
at Sidney. 


Monongahela—The Acme mine of the 
Pittsburg & Westmoreland Coal Co., at 
Bentleyville, was closed down, Jan. 27, 
following differences between the man- 
agement and the workmen, which cul- 
minated in a strike. The miners were 
paid in full and the plant closed. 


West Newton—After two months of 
idleness, the West Newton shaft mines 
of the Pittsburg Coal Co. have resumed 
operation. Other mines which have re- 
ceived orders to resume work are the 
Waverly at Smithton, and the Summers 
No. 4 at Pricedale. 


Uniontown—By a deal closed recently, 
the Superba Coal Co., at Beeson, and 
the Smith Coal Co., at Evans, have been 
merged. The merger means an increase 
in the output of coal which is all taken 
by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. as locomo- 
tive fuel. The two companies now con- 
trol about 1050 acres of coal land. 


Yukon—The large electric generator at 
the Yukon mine of the Westmoreland 
Coal Co. burned out, Jan. 31, and closed 
down the mine, throwing about 600 men 
temporarily out of employment. 


Waynesburg—L. T. Laidley and Eli F. 
Baily, of Carmichaels, have secured op- 


tions on a blook of about 1500 acres of 


coal in Cumberland township, near Car- 
michaels, at $600 an acre. The options 
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run for 30 days and it is believed a 
sale will result. 


Charleroi—Nine days that the Monon- 
gahela River was frozen over in the up- 
per pools, cut down the river coal trade 
in January to less than two-thirds the 
average. The month’s shipments amounted 
to 9,881,000 bu., which is about 6,000,000 
bu. below the average. 


Pittsburg—Reports from various rail- 
road centers state that the big lines are 
storing coal in anticipation of labor 
troubles in the spring. At all the large 
storing yards on the roads cars of coal 
are daily being unloaded and the amount 
held in storage in this manner has al- 
most doubled in the past two weeks. The 
local roads also are taking precautions. 
The Pennsylvania, it is stated, has been 
storing coal for some weeks. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—It is reported that pros- 
pectors have uncovered a. vein of coal 
about four miles west of Laporte, in Sul- 
livan County, and drilling operations are 
to be started to find out just how much 
coal there is. An outcropping of the 
in. thick and getting 
thicker as the vein runs into the hillside, 
has been uncovered along Loyalsock 
Creek. Up to a short time ago it was not 
known that there was any coal in the 
vicinity, the nearest coal operation being 
ten miles away. The O’Boyle & Foy Co. 
have been leasing coal rights in the 
vicinity, and machinery is now being in- 
stalled to begin boring operations. 

The Pennsylvania State Mine Cave 
commission met in the commission’s of- 
fices in Scranton, Jan. 26, for the purpose 
of selecting one or more attorneys to 
attend to the legal end of the investiga- 
tion and to prepare a bill for presentation 
to the next session of the legislature. W. 
J. Richards, of Pottsville, is chairman of 
the commission, and George M. Davies, 
of Lansford, is secretary. 


Pittston—Theodore Hogan of this city 
and James White of Wilkes-Barre, have 
become the owners of what has for many 
years been known as the Bowkley tract. 
In underlies that section of Upper Pitts- 
ton known as Church Hill and includes 
the mineral rights under about sixty 
acres of ground. The consideration was 
$24,000. 

August Savatino was working at the 
bottom of No. 2 shaft of the Erie Coal 
Co., Jan. 29, when a huge icicle which 
was clinging to one of the timbers in the 
cribbing broke loose and fell down the 
It struck Savatino on the head, 
and he was taken to the hospital in a 
dying condition. 

Hazelton—The new Spring Brook wash- 
ery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at 
Yorktown, near here, has been put into 
operation. It is the first in this part of 
the coalfield to be operated entirely by 
electricity. 


COAL AGE 


Shamokin—tThe strike of 700 employ- 
ees at the Enterprise colliery, operated 
by W. L. Connell & Co., of Scranton, 
ended by the men returning to work. 
Satisfactory concessions, were granted by 
the company. 





Washington 

Spokane—Part of the $500,000 im- 
provements planned for the Tono mines 
in Thurston County, by the Washington 
Union Coal Co., of which the Harriman 
system is the holding company, were 
started recently. Erection of a rescue 
station, hospital and general offices was 
begun and as soon as these are com- 
pleted numerous new dwellings for the 
miners will be built. A $250,000 power 
station is included in the list of improve- 
ments that will be made at Tono dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Large deposits of coal of good quality 
have been discovered in the Olympic 
Mountains, and preparations for early de- 
velopment are underway at Olympia. M. 
E. Reed, of Shelton, says that there are 
traces of the vein covering over 2000 
acres. Mr. Reed has arranged with the 
promoters of the scheme to open a five- 
foot vein. 


West Virginia 

Charleston—Fire of unknown origin 
recently destroyed the power plant of 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co. mine at 
Longacre, near here, causing a -loss esti- 
mated at $60,000. In consequence, the 
mine has been closed down until a new 
power plant can be erected or power 
furnished from one of the other mines 
of the company. Work on rebuilding the 
plant has already been started. 

One of the biggest development propo- 
sitions attempted in the state for a long 
time is that already begun by the Pond 
Creek Coal Co. in Mingo County, where 
the company has acquired 30,000 acres 
of coal land. Contractors have begun 
work on the. construction of a branch 
from the main line of the Norfolk & 
Western road. The Pond Creek Coal Co. 
has an authorized capital of $2,000,000, 
and many of its stockholders are said to 
be the same as those interested in the 
big operations at Holden, Logan County. 
The bridge to be constructed across Pond 
Creek, for which authority was recently 
granted by Congress, will be used by the 
Pond Creek company to reach the main 
line of the Norfolk & Western. The com- 
pletion of the plans of this company will 
greatly increase the coal output in the 
Pocahontas district. 





Wyoming 
Rawlins—The Sampo coal mine at 
Hanna, with about 640 acres of coal 
land, was purchased recently by a Chey- 
enne syndicate, headed by J. D. Wood- 
ruff, the Hoffman brothers and others. 
The property will be developed at once. 
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Chronology of Coal 
for January 


Mining 


Jan. 1—The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. secured a 59,000,000 contract for fur- 
nishing locomotive fuel to the Boston & 
Maine R.R.—A general strike of miners in 
Belgium was threatened, when 25,000 
men in the Borinage district stopped 
work.—-The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
was incorporated in order to bring the 
Lehigh Valley organization into conform- 


‘ity with the commodities clause of the ‘a> 


terstate commerce act.—Convict !abor 
was abandoned at the mines of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 

Jan. 4—Two shot firers were rescued 
from an explosion in the Girard Coal 
Co.’s mine, at Radley, Kan., through hav- 
ing telephoned their whereabouts to the 
surface a short time previous to the acci- 
dent. 

Jan. 5--—-Fire destroyed the shops and 
engine house at the drift mine of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Thomas, W. Va. 
Loss, $12,000. 

Jan, 7—Fire destroyed a portion of the 
plant of the Galloway Coal & Coke Co., 
Carbon Hill, Ala. Loss, $50,000. 

Jan, 9—An explosion in the No. 9 slope 
of the Parrish colliery, at Plymouth, 
Pern., killed six men and seriously in- 
jured two. 

Jan. 10—Gov. Tener appointed a com- 
mission to revise and codify the anthra- 
cite-mine laws of Pennsylvania. 

Jan. 12—-A boiler expioded at the Clar- 
ence colliery of the Hiilside Coal & Iron 
Co., Pittston, Penn., wrecking the plant.— 
Six men were seriously injured by the 
explosion of a box of dynamite caps at 
the Knickerbocker colliery, Shenandoah, 
Penn. 

Jan. 15—-The United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision upholding an 
employer’s iiability act as constitutional. 

Jan. 16—The American Federation of 
Coal Operators was permanently organ- 
ized at a meeting in Chicago.—The 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America opened 
in Indianapolis with nearly 1400 delegates 
present. 

Jan. 17—-An explosion in a mine of the 
Central City Coal & Iron Co., Central 
City, Ky., killed five men. The day shift 
of 200 men had just left the mine. 

Jan. 18—Delegates to the national con- 
ference of coal miners in Great Britain 
voted unanimously in favor of a strike, 
Mar. 1, unless a minimum wage scale 
was granted. Ballots cast by the miners 
were 445,801 for a strike and. 115,921 
against it. , 

Jan. 20—A dust explosion in mine No. 
4 of the Kemmerer Coal Co., Kemmerer, 
Wyo., killed five men and injured eigh- 
teen.—An ice gorge in the Ohio River, 
opposite Louisville, Ky., broke and caused 
a loss of about $20,000 to coal boats and 
barges. 
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Personals 


John A. Garcia, of the Allen & Garcia 
Co., consulting engineers, Chicago, was 
in New York for several days last week 
attending to some matters of business. 


S. D. Warriner, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn., left, Feb. 2, 
for a two-weeks trip to North Carolina. 


E. P. Merritt, assistant to the vice- 
president, T. B. Davis, 
Creek Coal Co., is now in Williamson, 
W. Va., looking after the opening up of 
the 30,000-acre tract of coal land re- 
cently purchased by the Pond Creek 
Coal Co. 


W. H. Cunningham, general manager, 
and C. R. Connor, manager of mines, of 
the West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., have resigned their positions with 
the company, effective Feb. 1, and will 
form a business partnership as consult- 
ing and contracting engineers, with offices 
in Huntington, W. Va. 


Col. R. A. Philips, formerly superin- 
tendent of the coal-mining department 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., has been made general manager 
with headquarters at Scranton as here- 
tofore. Charles E. Tobey, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to the office of superintendent. 


W. J. Houston, general sales manager 
for the Moreland Coke Co., in Ohio, 
with offices in Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general sales 
manager of the Moreland company, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, and will hereafter be lo- 
cated at Pittsburg, Penn. Mr. Houston 
has been in the employ of the Moreland 
Coke Co. for the past two years and 
previously was general sales agent of 
the Big Vein Coal Co., one of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio interests. 


Yes, Sir! Our old friend Everett Moore, 
chief engineer of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., slipped one over 
on us, and is now a “lifelong member” 
of the Benedicts’ Club. Just when we 
were about to pass him up as a hopeless 
prospect, he goes and doubles his ex- 
penses, triples his happiness and pre- 
tends that all he ever pined for was a 
buu.galow with gas logs in the parlor. 
All right, Everett! Here’s wishing you 
happiness unmeasured. May a long line 
of descendants add luster to your name! 
Now that Frank Haas has started the 
game and you have followed suit, we 
suppose the “Consolidation” will force 
the habit by compelling unmarried em- 
ployees to contribute regularly to an 
orphan asylum or a spinsters’ fund. How- 
ever, let us say right now, that if any 
more of our friends try this same plan 
of letting us in on the secret after the 
“Wedding Cake” is all eaten, we'll write 
something about them that will read 
like “Why Wives Leave Home.” 
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Obituary 


W. W. Worthington, president of the 
Montana Coal & Iron Co., and one of the 
prominent coal operators in Montana. 
died, Jan. 30, from heart disease. His 
family resides in New York, where the 
body was sent. Mr. Worthington, who 
was well known throughout the North- 
west, had been ill for several months. 


James Collins, president and general 
manager of the Allburn Coal & Coke Co., 
of Matewan, W. Va., died at his home 
in Matewan, Wednesday, Jan. 31. He 
was born in Staffordshire, England, July 
8, 1864. Mr. Collins was well known in 
the Pittsburg district, having been em- 
ployed for a number of years by the 
National Mining Co. 

Philip Davis, of Duquoin, Ill., a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Illinois 
miners, died suddenly, Jan. 24, at In- 
dianapolis, where he had gone to attend 
the convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Mr. Davis had been prominently 
identified with the miners’ organization 
for a number of years and had many 
friends in southern Illinois. 








Construction News 


Punxsutawney, Penn.—The Boswell 
Coal Co., of Baltimore, Md. has pur- 
chased the property of the Bear Run 


Coal Co., in Indiana County, and intends 
to greatly enlarge the operations at 
Sidney. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—Proposals foran 
elevator to be furnished complete at the 
tipple of the Panama mine will be re- 
ceived by the Ben Franklin Coal Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va. M. J. McQuade is 
general manager. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consol- 
idated Coal Co., of Birmingham, will 
construct facilities for coaling vessels 
at Mobile, Ala. 

St. Clairsville, Ohio—The Big Five 
Coal Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000 to provide for 
extensions and improvements at its op- 
erations. Samuel Pursgtove, Sr., is 
president. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley 
and Norfolk & Western railroads. will 
make extensive improvements at Co- 
lumbus, ineluding storage yards, in- 
creased track facilities and shop build- 
ings. 

Spokane, Wash. — The Washington 
Union Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Har- 
riman railroad interests, contemplates 
the erection of a $250,000 power plant 
at the Tono mines, Thurston County, 
Washington. 


Recent Incorporations 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Pinson Fork 
Coal Co., of Huntington, to mine coal 
and manufacture coke in Kentucky; cap- 
ital, $100,000. Inecorporators: A. E. Bush, 
E. M. Watts, I. J. Bryan and others, all 
of Huntington. 


The Amherst Coal Co., of Red Star, 
W. Va., to mine and deal in coal and 
other minerals; capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators: George M. Jones and W. R. 
Thurmond, of Oak Hill, W. Va., and three 
others. 
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The Turkey Foot Land & Lumber Co., 
of Huntington, to mine coal and manu- 
facture lumber in Jackson County, Ky.; 
capital, $300,000. Incorpdrators: C. L. 
Ritter, H. T. Lovett, E. E. Williams and 
others, all of Huntington. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Lane-Whit- 
mer Stores, Inc., of Charleston, to mine 
coal and engage in a general mercantile 
business; capital, $500,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Harry E. Moyer, L. S. Lucas and 
Max Stozzie, of Philadelphia, Penn., and 
others. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Tanum Coal Co., 


te develop a tract of coal land on Tan- 
um Creek, near Ellensburg, Wash.; cap- 


ital, $500,000. A. N. Cantrill, of the 
Spokane Gas Co., is one of the incor- 
porators. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co.; capital, $400,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Richard Coulter, Geo. F. Huff, 
KE M. Gross, Lloyd B. Huff, Robert Pit- 
cairn, Jr:, and Robert Ke GCassath 


Pittsburg, Penn.—The Atlas Coal Co., 
of Pittsburg.; capital, $250,000. Incor- 
porators: G. Z Hosack, J. Av Bela. 
Haines, Jr., and others. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Connellsville 
Coke Co., of Connellsville; capital, $33,- 
000. 
McGinnes and R. S. Matthews, Connells- 
ville. 

The Etna-Connellsville Coke Co., Con- 


nellsville; capital, $125,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Cyrus Echard, G. W. Campbell 
and D. N. Parkhill, Connellsville. 


The Superba Coal Co., of Connellsville; 
eapital, $10,000. Incorporators: A. C€. 
Stuckel, M. E. Brazell and J. W. Butter: 
more, Connellsville. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The Clover Furk 
Coal Co., to operate mines in southeast- 
ern Kentucky; capital, $50,000. S? By 
Whitfield is one of the incorporators. 


Industrial Notes 


The rapidly increasing demand in 
Pittsburg and vicinity for asbestos, 
magnesia and other products of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., has necessi- 
tated a move from their former loca- 
tion in Liberty Ave., above Ninth St., to 
larger quarters. Since Jan. 24, 1912, the 
Pittsburg branch of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., has, therefore, oceupied the 
entire eight-story stone, reinforced-con- 
crete and steel building at the north- 
east corner of Wood St. and First Ave., 
which has been leased by them for a 
term of years. ; 


The McGraw-Hill Book Co. announces 
the completion of arrangements for the 
sales agency of the technical books of 
the Railway Age Gazette, American En- 
gineer and Signal Engineer. This makes 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. publishers 
and distributors of books for the three 
journals, but it does not affect the pub- 
lication of the papers themselves in any 
way. With the addition of these three 
papers in the railroad field, the MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co. now publishes books for the 
twelve leading American engineering 
papers in the fields of civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, electrie and 


steam railroading, machine tools, min- 
ing, metallurgy, chemical engineering, 
etc. The papers now represented are 


American Machinist, Engineering News, 
Electrical World, Railway Age Gazette, 
Electric Railway Journal, Power, En- 
gineering Record, Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, Coal Age, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering, American HEngin- 
eer and Signal Engineer. 


Incorporators: J. Fred Kurtz, W. Da 
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General Review 


The fuel shortage continues unchanged, 
except possibly a further tightening of 
-the situation, particularly in the East. 
Anthracite supplies are estimated to be 
smaller than at any ‘time for a number 
of years and spot coals of all grades are 
commanding good prices and are eagerly 
sought for storage purposes. Complaints 
of railroad service are general, which 
condition is seriously affecting production 
at the mines. 

Low temperatures in the East, causing 
a heavy consumption, together with the 
slow movement, both by rail and water, 
are making the situation acute at some 
points. Many large consumers are now 
anxious to store in anticipation of a pos- 
siwle strike Apr. 1, but are having trouble 
in finding any free coal. 

In the Pittsburg district, bituminous 
is in good demand with prices hard, and 
coke holding firm under an unusually 
heavy production. An over-production of 
slack in the Ohio fields has caused a 
break in prices on this grade, although 
market in other sizes continues strong 
with the dealers in command. Poor 
transportation facilities are curtailing 
production at the mines to about 50 or 
60% capacity, and, as a result, there is 
no spot coal to be had. The nonunion 
fields to the South are preparing for a 
heavy production in event of a shutdown 
at the organized mines on the expira- 
tion of the present agreement. 

Prices in the Middle West are off 
slighily, but still above normal. Stocks 
.are materially reduced, the movement 
slow and demands urgent, with only suffi- 
cient tonnage to meet the requirements 
for immediate consumption. Court orders 
have been issued governing the move- 
ment on some of the railroads and others 
have been compelled to confiscate fuel. 
The Western market remains quiet and 
unchanged. 


Boston, Mass. 


February was ushered in by three days 
of storm, and dealers and large consum- 
ers were caused further anxiety over slow 
moving cargoes. There has been no break 
in the seasonable weather and demand is 
active for coal of every kind. All over 
there are instances of dealers with but a 
few days’ supply awaiting arrivals either 
of cars or cargoes detained by adverse 
weather. The situation is acute, and a 
partial suspension, such as that in ef- 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


fect at the textile mills in Lawrence, is a 
decided relief to some of the soft-coal 
shippers who have been able to supply 
only in a hand-to-mouth fashion. 

The great difficulty in getting barges 
from Hampton Roads has lately diverted 
some tonnage to Philadelphia, and there 
has been a slight advance in the f.o.b. 
price for spot coal on that account. Coal 
from the Clearfield districts has been sold 
up to $2.60, f.o.b., and an extra demand 
for that grade is in prospect between 
now and Apr. 1. 

All-rail bituminous is only changed in 
the way of still slower deliveries and 
higher prices for spot coal at the trans- 
fer points. Coal available for February 
has been marked up by practically all the 
shippers. 

The supplies of anthracite in New Eng- 
land s@em to be further and further re- 
duced. With the storage depots main- 
tained here at tidewater by certain of the 
mining companies, bare of all sizes, an 
increased demand is thrown on the com- 
panies that ship all-rail, a demand which 
the latter are unable to meet. 

Current prices are as follows: 


Clearfield, f.0.b) mines... o/s... $1.25@1.45 
Somersets, f.o.b. mines........ ges ay Gel AB Ys 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 

EON, (OT! UCALS in ete oteee p Salele ou 4.35 @ 4.60 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

GENCE, ON) CALS ames «ccs cs <2 4.25@ 4.50 
The same coals, for shipment, 

Opes laeshoahemcyel, LexepsKolsy Mean & 2.70@2.75 


New York 


The stocks of soft coal on hand at the 
New York piers are considerably below 
normal. Shippers are still complaining 
of poor. car supply and of slow railroad 
movement. These conditions coupled with 
a heavy demand on contract business, 
tend to keep the supply here low. There 
is a strong demand for the better grades 
of steam coal, but these are scarce and 
purchasers of coal are obliged to substi- 
tute the cheaper grades because of the 
scarcity of standard steam coals. 

Prices show some advance from last 
week, West Virginia steam coals being 
firm at $2.60 f.o.b., while the ordinary 
grades of Pennsylvanias are being held 
at from $2.65 to $2.70, with the standard 
steam coals practically out of the market. 

Congestion and accumulation of freight 
along the railroads are retarding the de- 
livery of coal to line consumers and 
causing them much uneasiness as to their 
supply. This has caused a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for all-rail coal. 
Consumers generally are endeavoring to 
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accumulate stocks in anticipation of labor 
troubles in the mining regions the first 
of April, but are finding their supplies 
gradually decreasing, instead of increas- 
ing. 

The winter weather so far experienced 
has been much more severe than any 
for a number of years and has not only 
affected transportation, but has undoubt- 
edly caused a marked increase in con- 
sumption which should keep the market 
on a firm basis for some time to come. 

Marine transportation in the harbor 
and sound is made hazardous by the ice 
conditions. At the piers, while not so 
much difficulty is being experienced in 
the handling of frozen coal as during the 
preceding two weks, there is still delay 
of from two to three days in loading. 
Under these conditions the coal shippers 
are experiencing great difficulty in tak- 
ing care of their business. 








Philadelphia, Penn. 


The beginning of the week witnessed 
another snow flurry, with a low tempera- 
ture, and, as a consequence, dealers are 
beseiged with requests for urgent filling 
ot orders, and additional ones are piling 
up. The anthracite trade at this point 
could not be improved upon, as all the 
tonnage coming in is being taken care of, 
and the additional cold snap only adds 
discomfort to an already unpleasant con- 
dition. 

The reflection of the retail trade is seen 
in the wholesale. The tonnage for the 
month of January was considerably in 
excess of the previous year for the cor- 
responding period, and the operators are 
already planning for a successful Febru- 
ary. Comparisons so far this month in- 
dicate that the month of February will 
also prove to be a better coal-burn- 
ing month than the same time last year— 
at least the tonnage will move off, which 
is all that is required. All sizes still con- 
tinue in demand, and it is understood that 
some of the companies are turning down 
orders for some of the large sizes, it be- 
ing impossible to supply the market, as 
well as the quantity required for con- 
tracts. 

The bituminous market shows some 
improvement, prices being somewhat stif- 
fer, due in part to the fact that there is 
restricted mining on account of the weath- 
er, and poor movement along the rail- 
roads. There is also a slight shortage of 
cars, all of which has a tendency to stif- 
fen the inarket on this grade of coal. 
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Pittsburg, Penn. 


Bituminous—The annual convention of 
the United Mine Workers, at Indianapolis, 
adjourned, with no scale settlement being 
reached. While negotiations will still be 
conducted with the operators, there is 
practically no prospect of any agreement 
being reached before the termination of 
the scale, Mar. 31, and a suspension 
of mining for six weeks or so is likely 
before an agreement will be attained. 
While consumers have not begun stocking 
up yet on a liberal scale, there is a dis- 
position in this direction, and odd lots of- 
fered in the market find ready acceptance, 
making prices steadier than for a long 
time. 

Demand for domestic coal continues 
excellent, on account of the cold weather. 
We quote: Nut, $1.05@1.10; mine-run, 
$1.10@1.15; 34-in., $1.20@1.25; 1%-in., 
$1.35@1.40; slack, 70@75c. per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market for 
prompt furnace coke has eased off a trifle, 
being quotable at $1.80 to $1.90, against 
$1.85 to $2 a week ago. This is due to 
heavier production, but the market has 
not weakened as much as would have 
been expected, with production running, 
as reported, at fully 400,000 tons a week. 
Sales of prompt furnace coke within this 
range have been made in the past week 
to the extent of 150 to 175 carloads. No 
further contracting is reported. Furnaces 
are well covered, unless it is necessary 
to blow in additional stacks. Foundry 
coke has stiffened, on account of scarcity, 
and there has even been buying of small 


lots by producers. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $1.80@1.90; contract furnace, 
$1.80@1.90; prompt foundry, $2.15@ 


2.25; contract foundry, $2.20@ 2.40. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Jan. 27, at 400,- 
597 tons, a decrease of 6000 tons, and 
shipments of 4220 cars to Pittsburg, 5829 
cars to points West and 1064 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,113 cars, a de- 
crease of 158 cars. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Heavy buying on the part of a large 
number of consumers, for stocking-up 
purposes, was the feature of the Balti- 
more market during the last week. Fear 
of a possible strike has caused many to 
reach the conclusion that it would be wise 
to look ahead, and some have been pur- 
chasing freely during the last few days. 
The large operators here predict that this 
rather heavy buying on the part of far- 
sighted consumers will continue for sev- 
eral weeks, or until they are reasonably 
sure that the operators and their employ- 
ers will reach some satisfactory agree- 
ment. 

The activity in the market caused 
prices of all grades of coal to remain 
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firm. The low grades, according to fig- 
ures obtained at several offices, are still 
being quoted from 80c. to Sl. Better 
grades can be purchased from $1.05 to 
$1.20, while big vein coal is quoted from 
$1.30 to $1.60. 

At the port of Baltimore, congested 
conditions are no longer encountered. 
While there is considerable ice in the 
river and bay, it is not proving the 
hindrance to shipping operations thet it 
did during the zero spell of weather. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a good demand for bituminous 
coal, and it appears to increase from 
week to week. Prices are firm, but there 
is little prospect of an advance. The real 
advantage gained over the early part of 
the winter is that little or no coal is sell- 
ing at a sacrifice or at the terms of the 
consumer. In fact, the rail movements 
are so slow that the.seller is much more 
in command of the situation than for 
some time, and keen competition is the 
only thing preventing an immediate ad- 
vance. Dealers, however, find that they 
cannot safely advance their prices, as 
buyers usually know where to find a sup- 
ply at the old prices. 

There is much complaint against some 
of the railroads, for allowing their busi- 
ness to become so badly congested. The 
New York Central and Nickel Plate roads 
are especially slow in their movements 
and some very aggravated cases of delay 
are in evidence. 

Bituminous prices are strong at former 
figures, $2.50 for Pittsburg three-quarter, 
$2.40 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, 
with coke doing better than formerly, at 
$4.25 for best Connellsville foundry and 
$3.50 for stock coke. Allegheny Valley 
prices are about 25c. lower than Pitts- 
burg. 

The anthracite situation remains un- 
changed, with every ton of coal that the 
shippers can get going at once into con- 
sumers’ hands. 

It is predicted that there will be a 
greater shortage of anthracite at the open- 
ing of spring than has ever been seen 
before in the trade. It is common to put 
a large amount of it afloat here in readi- 
ness for the opening of the lakes, but 
none is to be had for such purposes yet. 
Soft-coal dealers who can get indepen- 
dent anthracite readily, can sell it at a 
premium if they choose. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The weather in the last week has been 
much milder, and railroads have given 
better service in handling coal to the 
markets. Domestic lump has had a good 
demand, with prices firm. There is a de- 
cided demand for steam grades in mine- 
run and 34-in., particularly mine-run; 
slack has been somewhat of a drug in the 
market for a week, prices in consequence 
dropping 10 to 15c. Every available car 
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of slack that could be secured was 
rushed to this market when the railroads 
got busy after the snow blockades, which 
resulted in prices breaking, as it could 
not be handled in time to save car demur- 
rage. However, the situation at this mo- 
ment is somewhat relieved, and the gen- 
eral impression is that slack will again 
become scarce in the next week or ten 
days. 





Columbus, Ohio 


Continued low temperatures, coupled. 


with the congestion on all initial and 
connecting railroads, has had the effect 
of keeping the coal trade in Ohio firm 
during the last week. Considerable de- 
moralization is reported on all lines, and 
the lack of motive power is the chief ob- 
stacle to a better movement. Thousands 
of loaded cars are sidetracked on all 
lines, and the danger of a coal famine in 
certain sections is growing worse. 

The cold weather has shown that not 
one of the railroad lines has been 
equipped to handle traffic in a time of 
stress. The fault has been both with the 
initial lines and the connecting roads, but 
the latter are probably more at fault than 
the former. 

Prices have remained steady at the 
circular figure, and every branch, of the 
trade is firm. Fine coal is a little weak- 
er, but the recession in price was only 
slight. The demand for steam grades 
is good, as there is a disposition on the 
part of certain larze users to store, in 
anticipation of a suspension after Apr. 1. 
Some of the railroad lines have stored 
a large amount of fuel in case of emer- 
gency. Retailers are clamoring for ship- 
ments, and in many cases their customers 
are inconvenienced. No great actual suf- 
fering has been reported in central Ohio, 
as yet. 

Operations at the mines have beén ir- 
regular, some reporting from 50 to 65% 
capacity, while others have been fortun- 
ate enough to show a larger production. 
Inability to secure cars and congestion 
on the roads are the causes of this de- 
creased production. Practically every 
mining district of the state is affected 
by these conditions, but the greatest loss 
is in the eastern Ohio district. 

Reports show that there are between 
4000 and 5000 loaded coal cars at Toledo 
waiting movement to Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana points. There is great dan- 
ger of a coal famine in Detroit, and fran- 
tic efforts are being made to remedy that 
condition. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio are as fol- 
lows: 


Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 


GiStTiCts. aes ogee ee te eine $1.65@1.75 
Domestic lump in the Hocking 

Valley os Motives. Beate ae Ds 8) 
Three-quarter ANCh jane. ae eee bab 
Nutt 5 te SO eee ieee eas 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio......... .00@1.05 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley... 1.C5@1.15 
Nuts pea andislack se tyne eee 75@0.85 
Coarse slack eiy ccs Weec cuore 0.65@0.75 


>, 


\ 


rl 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


- January has been one of the poorest 
months in production that this state has 
had for a long period. The weather con- 
ditions were such as to close, for a time, 
some of the mines and, when they were 
able to resume, the car supply was in- 
adequate and this still continues in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio region, the mines 
working on an average of only one or 
two days a week. Other sections of the 
state are reported almost as bad. As a 
result the output for January will be 
lower than it was in January, 1911, one 
of the lowest months for many years, 
and unless the car supply soon resumes 
normal conditions February wili be 
found in the same class 

The car shortage, however, has had a 
tendency to increase prices except, of 
course, on contracts. Kanawha district 
slack has gone up to, in some instances, 
as high as 85c., while lump from the 
same district is bringing $1.50@1.60. 
New River mine-run is about the same as 
in the Kanawha district, but New River 
egg is bringing as much as $1.80. 

Even with an early spell of warm 
weather it will take a considerable time 
before loaded cars can be sent to their 
destination, the empties returned to the 
mines and a normal condition on the rails 
and at the mines restored. 


Louisville, Ky. 

The variable weather of this winter 
is keeping up the brisk demand for fuel, 
which has made the present season, one 
of the best, from a dealer’s standpoint, 
for years. The retailers, however, have 
lived up to promises made earlier in the 
winter that, except in case of extraor- 
dinary conditions, the price of coal 
should not be boosted to unreasonable 
and exorbitant figures. One effect of 
the severe weather will be that reductions 
in price, which usually accompany the ap- 
proach of spring, will be delayed longer 
than usual. Much suffering among the 
poorer classes has occurred, due to the 
low temperatures. 

Owners of factories, and agents for 
office and store buildings, have exper- 
ienced much trouble in providing suffi- 
cient motive power and heat, respective- 
ly. Relays of firemen and furnace feed- 
ers have been kept on duty constantly in 
many instances. 

The demand for nut and slack contin- 
ues to be unprecedented, due to the re- 


quirements of the steam-heating plants. 


The quotations by retailers continue to 
range as follows: Banner lump, $3.25; 
Jellico, $3.60; Wilton-Jellico, $3.60; Pitts- 
burg, $3.75; Taylor, $3.25. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Business continues to be excellent, al- 








though the mines here are handicapped 


— 


by an insufficient supply of cars, which 
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makes it hard for them to keep up with 
their orders. Prices are unchanged and 
the demand good. Screenings are still 
bringing a good price and are in big de- 
mand. 

Every indication points to the west 
Kentucky nonunion field being extremely 
busy this spring provided there is a shut- 
down throughout the union fields of the 
country. St. Louis will draw very heavily 
from this field and the operators here 
are anxiously awaiting the time. The 
privilege of shipping coal at a good price 
North every two years is a welcome one. 

So far there has been no demand for 
coal for storage purposes from this field 
as what little coal is being stocked is 
being taken from lines adjacent to the 
territory to which it is used, at a much 
cheaper freight rate. Should we have 
a late spring with plenty of cold weather, 
the chances are that the west Kentucky 
field will be called upon for storage 
coal during the month of March. 


Indianapolis 

Indiana coal operators report business 
good, due to continued cold weather. The 
low temperature during the entire month 
of January thoroughly frightened the 
people of the country, who were unpre- 
pared for it, and the result is that they 
are preparing to secure themselves 
against further suffering this winter. 

Nearly all the mines of the state are 
working almost steadily, or as many days 
as are possible with the present car short- 
age. The railroads appear utterly unable 
to handle the business, the trouble being 
with the bad condition of their rolling 


stock. The retrenchment policy, instigated 


by a number of roads over a year ago, is 
now causing them to lose business 
amounting to ten times the cost of keep- 
ing the cars and locomotives in good ser- 
viceable condition. Among these rail- 
roads are great lines of coal cars out of 
condition and unfit for use, while the re- 
pair shops are full of engines awaiting 
repairs to make them serviceable. In 
Brazil, Terre Haute and other coal cen- 
ters, all the tracks of the coal roads are 
full of crippled cars and locomotives. 
Chicago 

While prices in the Chicago market 
continue to decline, they are still far 
above a normal condition. The chief fac- 
tor in the situation is the car supply. A 
combined movement of some delayed coal 
and of all that more recently shipped is 
caring for the current demand—and that 
is all. It is not expected that the mar- 
ket will become very soft until stocks can 
be replenished and old orders filled. An- 
other cold wave also is having a strength- 
ening effect. 

Smokeless coal is variable in price, but 
in strong demand. What little there is of 
spot smokeless coal commands a price of 
$1.25 to $1.40 for mine-run. On ship- 
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ments direct from the mines, prices 
range from $1.10 to $1.25. Hocking main- 
tains a strong position. The market for 
screenings has been exceptionally satis- 
factory to dealers, holding firm at $1 to 
$1.10 for small-size screenings and $1.10 
to $1.25 for the 2-in. variety. The an- 
thracite market is still tight. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 


Sullivan County: 


WOMeEsticwumpen @ coda. sks he $2 .62@2.87 
Pi ah ant Ae ak eR Ce a, ea 2.62@2.87 
BUCA LULED 2 teotecdatrakl: cleus ibe 2.22@2.37 
CLOGGING S tc sicttee Eyre Leh its 1.97@2.07 
Springfield: 
DOMEStIC LUNI eee oars co We eh $2.57@2.67 
RILORID LUIS ose aptres oieirvahn este 5 2.17@2.27 
MINGSTUN'S sure siecatales triste ale 7.0 2.07@2 17 
PCIGOMINGA ee IA. beste Lo 1.77@1.92 
Clinton: 
Domestic: WM wae eect re te $2.52@2.77 
SLE TT DAE TOT OME = they genre ee 2.22@2 32 
MUNG PUT Poy et ar oie ae 5 tela 2. ALTO aot 
RBEreOninesnn vista es asteie lent, 1.77@1.92 
Pocahontas and New River: 
MING-TUNTs \ ign A eh eee Os $3.15@3.30 
TAN D BG) CLL oe eee ee 4.20@4.30 


Coke—-Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.50@4.65; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.85; byprod- 
uct, nut, 34.55@4.65; gas house, $4.90 
@S5. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The retail trade in the Twin Cities re- 
port a favorable week even though busi- 
ness has not been extremely rushing, 
which has given them time to catch up 
on orders taken in. Both in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul the retailers’ stocks 
have been reduced materially and they 
are experiencing troubles in getting cars 
when they want them. However, a short- 
age in the Twin Cities is not probable, 
due to the short haul from the docks, 
unless the severe cold weather of January 
should be duplicated. 

Wholesalers report business good in 
the country, but are complaining of the 
car shortage and of the railroads con- 
fiscating coal for their own use. Prices 
on all grades are selling for circular 
or better and some big premiums are 
offered for coal in transit nearby. Steam 
plants are asking for quotations and 
their buying from now on will be a fac- 
tor until the strike situation is definitely 
settled. 

Another feature of cognizance is that 
the railroads are buying and storing con- 
siderable coal—fearing a possible shut- 
down at the mines. Railroads operating 
in the Northwest are taking no risks of 
a car shortage and are not letting their 
cars off the initial road, except under 
extreme necessity. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Following the snow storm of last Sat- 
urday came a cold snap similar to that 
in January, and with the poor motive 
power on the railroads, spot coal at East 
St. Louis commanded almost anything the 
shipper asked. Carterville lump and egg 
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opened strong, and there was but little 
to be had as the railroads are taking 
practically all of the available coal from 
that field. As reported previously, this 
is not done openly, but, nevertheless, 
the railroad companies are storing in 
large quantities, and nearly every mine 
in the Carterville field is being pushed 
for railroad coal. 

The washers in the Carterville field 
were again put out of commission on ac- 
count of the cold weather, but raw coal 
is bringing such a price now that it pays 
the operator better to omit the washing. 

The Standard market has been in a 
somewhat unsettled condition during the 
past week, jumping from $1.15 last Sat- 
urday morning to $1.50 before noon, and 
it opened strong Monday, with everything 
to indicate that the Standard operators 
will be able to keep the market up. 

The only operators in the Standard 
field that are getting any service from 
the railroads are the mines at St. Clair 
and Wildermann, where the operators 
have a court order, compelling the IIli- 
nois Central to give them cars every day 
that they are available, regardless of 
whether other mines get cars or not. The 
market on the inner district high-grade 
coals is in good condition, the demand 
exceeding the supply. A large tonnage 
of this coal is moving into the North- 
west. 

The anthracite movement in St. Louis 
has been fairly good, considering the 
poor service of the railroads. Coke is in 
good demand at $5 for byproduct and 
$4.75 for gas house. 

The past week opened up with the fol- 
lowing prevailing prices: 


Franklin County 


Lump and) eee. ase eee he OO Gees 
No. 1 nut.. ee era ones 2.00@2.25 
NG. (2 Ut eee oe, See ee 1.85@2.00 
NO. 3 NUbSA eee te Oe eee 1.25@1.40 
2-In Screenings eer, ee eee 0.90@1.00 
Carterville 
Lump andegg......... -.e+-- $2.00@2.25 
VO. LIV Gigs tr Ca eget eee 1.85@2.00 
NOS 2 RUGS See eee 1.50@1.60 
N03 3. TU re tee iinseyt oe eee 1.25@1.40 
CTECNINGS eee eee. ... 6.80@0.95 
Mine<rui ae 25 2a eo ee a ee 1.15@1.25 
Standard 
Gain AMD Wet tess duce eae Lee $1.75@1.85 
PEA SDA eae nets Sa, o Epa aay Toh | 1.50@1.60 
SEOAN CLP: | CPt cues trols hens 1.25@1.40 
INOW MATE 5 Si ele ee eee ee eae 1.00@1.10 
INOA2UE. ho ee reer een 0.90@1.00 
DPCLCCHINES A. ee sie ona ck eee eee 0.80@0.90 
Mt. Olive 
=I 2. stents emai. Wee cee $1.50@1.60 
S-n alinip +A: Lice hee eae ee 1.50 
SON CLP... . ee eee eae Ee 1.35 
INO SL Si (ites: «|. ucescrene | late ce 1.10 
NO 221ihtins oe) oe 1.00 


Spokane, Wash. 


The weather in the Inland Empire has 
moderated to such an extent that little 
coal is being used in the residence dis- 
tricts, other than just enough to keep the 
chill off of the interior. The sales from 
the local yards have decreased materially 
and the supply is slowly being replen- 
ished to prepare the dealers in case of 
emergency. 
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The prices have not changed for some 
time in the better grades. However, some 
of the cheaper coals have decreased 
slightly to increase the demand. 

The standard values continue as fol- 
lows: 


Wholesale Retail 
Rock: Springsteen. v... $7.20 $9.00 
Owl Creek. aes 7.20 9.09 
Kirb yi ce eee os 7.20 9.00 
Carney: oe Sei I os o's 6.7 8.50 
BOATCLECIE Ne Cnn Se sce, 6.35 8.25 
Roslyn steno eee... . . 5.25 6.25 


Porttiand, Ore. 


The situation as to the demand for 
fuel in this state remains unchanged since 
last week, the weather continuing mild. 
This has been a mild winter, and the de- 
mand for coal has been light. 

Business in general is fair and showing 
signs of improvement. There is a good 
deal of activity in the building line here, 
with every indication of a very busy sea- 
son the coming summer. The forthcoming 
completion of the Panama Canal, every- 
body predicts, is going to cause a wonder- 
ful activity on this coast in all lines of 
commerce, and a very heavy coastwise 
movement is anticipated. A number of 
vessels are now being built in Pacific 
Coast yards to ply between ports on the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. If vessels can 
be engaged to bring coal here from the 
Atlantic Coast at considerably lower 
prices than are charged now, it should 
create a new and active demand for that 
class of fuel, as wood prices are high 
enough to admit of competition, in spite 
of the fact that Oregon produces im- 
mense quantities of lumber. At present 
Australian coal is quoted at $10. Domes- 
tic coal may be had as low as $6.50, but 
it does not enter very heavily into com- 
petitien with Wyoming or Australian coal. 





Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of coal and coke imports and ex- 
ports from the United States for the 





years 1910-11, in long tons: 
EXPORTS 
Anthracite: 1910 1911 
Canada. 22 et. ee 2,963,788 3,498,980 
Other countries... 57,839 55,019 
Total: \aeeeee > 3,021,627 3,553,999 
Bituminous: 
Canadiana erect... 7,567,297 10,609,587 
Panamare eee | cs em es 496,830 
Mexclo''. aus. mentees 675,980 470,674 
Cuba. os... ae 858,776 1,053,703 
West Indies...... 487,519 577,159 
Other countries... 1,194,667 670,801 
10,784,239 13,878,754 
Goke:_.J3UShe > ae. 879,123 914,142 
IMPORTS 
Anthracite m ameter: | pisis.eisi'e 2,159 
3ituminous: 
United Kingdom.. 13,124 9,278 
Canada es Sweearer 1,675,692 980,174 
Japan) pea eee 2 56,278 16,031 
Australia and Tas- 
MAN la cease. 240,899 232,969 
Other countries... 5,950 356 
TOtale asa 1,991,943 1,238,808 
Coke ves ee ees 156.417 69.515 


‘committee has been nominated: 
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GREAT NORTHERN Ry. 


Great Northern’s coal movement from 
Duluth to Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
January totalled 5137 cars, breaking all 
records. Consumptive coal demand is 
heaviest on record in Northwest on ac- 
count of continued cold weather. 





Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Stemming is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for February positions, and prices 
are firm. The outlook in regard to the 
labor situation is a little more hopeful. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal........ $4.68 @ 4.80 
Seconds.cnd 17,5 soleten oe ae 4.50 @ 4.62 
THIPTGS' sco sco sublets, ieee eo oreitatens 20@ 4.44 
Best. dry coals. ac. sca een ae 4,26@4.38 
Best Monmouthshire: sss 4.20 @ 4.26 
Seconds “.7.2..s0an os ones lee ee 3.96 @ 4.02 
Best Cardiff small coal........ 2.52 @ 2.64 
SECOnGS» Fae irs aa onl eiee a aueteree 2.84@ 2.46 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions 
are f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of 
wharfage and for cash in 30 days, less 
214% discount. 


Financial Notes 


The Fairmount Coal & Coke Co., of 
Pennsylvania, has announced that its 
coupon 34, due Dec. 1, 1906, on the first 
mortgage bonds, will be paid on presen- 
tation to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 


After charging operating expenses of 
the Railway and the Coal & Iron Co. 
with renewal expenditures, Reading Co. 
earned $4,480,688 after charges in the six 
months to Dee. 31, as against $4,029,076 
a year ago. Deducting preferred divi- 
dends there remains for the $70,000,000 
common stock a balance of $3,080,688, or 
4.4% in contrast with $2,629,076, or 3.7% 
last year. 


Solvay Przccess Co., Syracuse, N. Y., on 
Jan. 31, filed a certificate increasing the 
capital stock from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, the new shares to be distributed as 
a stock dividend of 50%. Secretary 
George E. Francis is quoted as saying 
that the increase is made in order to 
place the capital stock on a basis pro- 
portionate to the volume of business ~ 
done by the company. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Coal Co. reports for year ended Dec. 31 
last: 

1907 Increase 
Coalssal estima ane $39,865,493 $1,197,243 
DX PENSEs vate eee 38,235,111 1,000,114 
INGE sinconie 4 7. ee 1,630,382 197,129 
Other iicome..).2 =. 165,278 55,915 
Total income...... 1,795,660 253,043 
Dividends! Sti... se 659, 0:70 2S svete oe 
SULrDIUS Sie eee 1,136,590 253,043 


The profit and loss surplus on Dee. 31 
was $2,513,120. 


At Boston, on Feb. 2, Judge Dodge in 
the United States District Court ap- 
pointed John T. Burnett, of Southboro, 
Mass., as receiver of the Rhode Islar.d 
Coal Co. on application by H. M. Whit- 
ney, who stated that the company was 
without working capital or borrowing 
eapacity. The following reorganization 
Charles 
B. Jopp, president, Beacon Trust Co.; 
Edward Page, vice-president Federal 
Coal & Coke Co.; Herbert A. Tucker, of 
Tucker, Hayes & Co. 
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“Link-Belt” Belt Conveyors 


We have manufactured and installed Belt Conveyors for purposes 
for which they were suitable for upwards of 20 years and 
are furnishing the most efficient and durable 
equipment to-day. 


Standard 3-Pulley Idler. (Patents Pending) 


paca 


(Patented) 


Pressed Steel Idler 
We Design and Build 


Elevators and Conveyors for the efficient 
and economical handling of materials of 


every description. 


Catalogs upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago _Indianapolis 


NEW YORK : : 229 Broadway 
BOSTON : : 131 State Street 
BUFFALO “ . 601 Ellicott Square 
PITTSBURGH . ; . 1501-3 Park Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE ; . 422.N. Y. Block 
DENVER : Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO . Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


W. : j Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, BV. Va.,.U.S:A. 


If You Want To See How To Crush More Coal With Less 
Power And Lower Maintenance Cost, Investigate 


WILLIAMS COAL (CRUSHERS 


The basis of the high quality results obtained by 
Williams Crushers is the Hinged Hammer pr inciple. 
The exceptional effectiveness sof this principle is due 
to the extreme adjustability of each part to itself, 
to wear, and to every other part. Hammers are 
adjustable to Breaker Plates and Cage. Breaker 
Plates are adjustable to Hammers. Sectional Cages 
adjustable to Hammers, also adjustable fine or coarse. 
By these features the grinding diameter is main- 
tained, product is kept uniform at all times despite 
wear, life of the grinding parts is prolonged, cost of 
maintenance is lessene d, and horsepower per ton 
crushed is decreased. Results of this order warrant 
a thorough investigation. Full information is given 
in our Catalog No. 5. Write for zt. 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER 
87 SEPARATE. AND DISTINCT PATENTS. 
MORE THAN 2,000 IN DAILY USE. 


The Williams Pat. Crusher & 


Pulverizer Co. 
Old Colony Building, Chicago 


428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 
Factory: 2701 No, Broadway, St. Louis 
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Every number of COAL AGE 1s going to be as good as 


this one. 





In fact, its going to improve right along. 
Send in your subscription today. 
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BUYER’S SAFEGUARD 


Only Reliable Goods Can Be Continuously 
Advertised 





FOR SALE 
20x36 VulcanCorliss Engine 


In first-class condition. 
Will offer at special price to quick buyer. 
Write or wire. 


A. L. DERRY & CO., 


Dealers in Boilers, Engines and 
Mining Machinery. 


CONNELL BUILDING, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


BINS BELT 
ONVE YOR 


PIONEER OF BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 
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Advertisements 
Additional words, 
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Wanted—An electrician for 


ginia; 
in answering state fully 


Wanted—An 
night boss; 
ginia. 


Addr 6ss Boxe s11, 


under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. 


Cash or stamps must accom- 


a coal mine in southwest Vir- 
must be able to wind armatures, understand mining 
machines and be able to look after 


steam and electric plant; 


experience and salary expected. 
Va-Lee Company, St. Charles, Va. 
experienced man for 
mine on Norfolk & Western R.R., in West Vir- 
eare Coal Age. Feb. 17. 


Feb. 24. 
assistant fire boss and 


SITUATIONS WAN PED 


Advertisements under this head 


less. Additional words, 
must accompany order. 


Position as assistant superintendent or 


desired by 
foreman certificates, 
ventilation, opening 
salary or contract; 
Address Box 9, car: 
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a man of ability and push, having two first mine 
gaseous mines or 
new mines and reopening old mines, b 
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Coal Age. 


otherwise, expert on 
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COAL LANDS FOR SALE 


4000 to 5000 acres of coal land, with a 7 to 8 foot vein, 
adjoining a producing property, in Madison County, Il. 


For particulars apply to 


J E. COVER, Cashier St. Francois County Bank, Farmington, Mo. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


THOMAS ROBINS. President OG. KEMBLE BALDWIN, Chief Engr- 
General Office, 13 Park Row, New York 

Chicago, Old Colony Building. San Francisco, The Griffin Co., Alaska-Commercial 

Building. Spokane, The United Iron Works. Toronto, Ont, Gutta Percha & Rubber 

Mfg. Co. New Glasgow, N. S., The Brown Machine Co , Ltd. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive 


A New Model 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotive 


The open, steel-bar frame is a strong, yet light construction. 
It gives better ventilation than other types, free access for 
inspection, and allows more powerful motor equipments for a 
given weight of locomotive. 

The Commutating-pole motors embody all the superior points 
of the latest Westinghouse Railway Motors. Heavy overloads 
are carried without injury. The brushes, brushholders and 
commutators have an exceptionally long life. 


The best service always follows the in- 
troduction of Westinghouse Apparatus. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHERE DO WE STAND? 


That’s the question some are now asking us 
and we concede their right to know. Every advance, 
industrial or moral, must have its champions, and 
those who entrust themselves to such leadership 
want to know where they are going and the reason 
therefor. 


All our promises and declarations were made 
before the birth of this journal, nineteen weeks ago. 
With the first issue, we quit talking and commenced 
“sawing wood,’ and since then have published 630 
pages of the best coal literature it was possible to 
secure. During this time, we have studiously avoided 
the use of our reading pages for self-advertisement, 
believing that “making good” is a matter of deeds, 
not talk. All our time has been devoted to building 
a paper that would be worthy and representative of 
the great industry we serve. 


To the few competitors who wished us ill, we 
extend greetings, and desire to say that our refraining 
from retort was through lack of sufficient cause and 
not from any overwhelming desire to avoid contro- 
versy. There’s no use in bothering when the missiles 
intended for you are huried straight up in the air. 
You can always feel sure, in such a case, that if one 
of the bombs doesn’t come down and blow your adver- 
sary’s head off, bad manipulation of his artillery will 
cause an explosion, the result of which will be equally 
fatal to him. 


You can stand at the foot of a mountain, look 
up, and shout that the ground before you is level, 
but you'll climb all right before you get to the top. 
Those who are proclaiming that Coat AGE is a paper 
for managers only, or for miners only; for theorists or 
for practicalists; for anthracite, or for bituminous 
men, do not interest us in their outcry. Any success 
they win through misrepresentation is temporary. 
We're building a journal for all, and expect it to last 
a thousand years, not one or two. Out conception is 
' that we’ve a life’s job before us; a serious, responsible 
task, which can result in great good or great harm 
to the multitude of workers we represent. 


We have a clear idea of what we propose to accom- 
plish, and entertain no fear of human coyotes who 
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follow the scent and only pounce when your back is 
turned or your foot slips. Confidence in our own 
ability is not lacking, but what we desire above all 
else is the complete trust of our readers; the certain 
knowledge on their part that we trail no halter and 
that we are for the man who is in the right, whether 
he owns the mine or works in it. 


Treading on what is supposed to be dangerous 
ground, we wish to assert right now that we are not 
opposed to Unionism when labor is organized on a 
sane basis and conducted for the good of the majority. 
It is also essential to fairness that such federations 
be endowed with moral and financial liabilities propor- 
tionate to the obligations assumed by the other party 
to such contracts. However, we abhor those leaders 
who are traitors to the cause of the men, and who 
grow fat on the sufferings of a misguided and trusting 
body of fellow-workmen. 


As to the Bureau of Mines, we believe its work 
is beneficial and that the investigations being carried 
on are hastening the advance in the art of mining; 
however, we do not favor a further extension of the 
powers of the bureau, so far as coal mining is con- 
cerned, for when such a federal department crosses 
the iine that divides the province of suggestion from 
that of dictation, trouble will ensue through inter- 
ference in the management of private enterprise. 


Furthermore, the idea somewhat prevalent out- 
side the industry that the creation of the Bureau of 
Mines saved coal mining from utter destruction is 
erroneous. We would have continued to advance 
without government aid, although we welcome the 
valuable help they have rendered, and believe the 
industry is entitled to a continued careful expenditure 
of public money in the interest of increased safety 
and efficiency. 


In conclusion, we will say that our chief aim is to 
voice the sober judgment and final opinion of the major- 
ity in our industry, to live according to new standards 
and not be bound by obsolete traditions. We earnestly 
solicit your suggestions in the interest of our common 
welfare. Help us make Coat AGE a human document 
from cover to cover. It must not voice the opinion 
of any man or clique of men. Above all, encourage 
us in our ambition to be right rather than popular. 
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Mine Rescue Work 


Two years ago, in November, 1909, the 
people of this country were startled and 
stunned by a disaster at Cherry, III., 
which will always stand out prominently 
among mine casualties, not only on ac- 
count of the large number of lives lost, 
but also because it showed that a serious 
calamity could be started by so simple a 
cause as the burning of a bale of hay. 
This disaster was the inciting cause for 
legislation, which could possibly never 
have been enacted but for the condition 
of public opinion, brought about by the 
disaster. 

The special session of the Illinois legis- 
lature, which convened in January, 1910, 
passed among other laws, intended to in- 
crease safety in mining, one providing for 
the establishment of a mine-rescue ser- 
vice throughout the state. The governor 
was empowered to appoint a commission 


Fic. 1. LECTURE ROOM IN RESCUE STATION 


consisting of two coal-mine operators, 
two coal miners, one state mine inspector, 
one representative of the department of 
mining at the University of Illinois, and 
one representative of the Federal Bureau 
of Mines. This commission was author- 
ized to purchase, or accept as a gift, suit- 
ably located sites for the establishment 
of three rescue stations, and to establish, 
equip and operate the same, and for these 
purposes the sum of $75,000 was appro- 
priated. 

After visiting a number of suggested 
locations, the mine rescue commission se- 
lected Lasalle, Springfield and Benton 
for the northern, central and southern 
stations, respectively. Plans for the build- 
ings were drawn by the state architect 
from sketches furnished by the commis- 
sion. Fig. 4 shows the Springfield station. 
As all three buildings were erected from 
the same plans and are practically iden- 
ical, a description of one will suffice for 
all. 


By H. H. Stoek* 


‘he State of Illinois has es- 


tablished three mine-rescue sta- 
tions and equipped three rescue 
cars. Men from these cars at- 
tend all mine disasters and train 
mine-rescue men at the sur- 


rounding mines. 





*Professor Mining Engineering, Uni- 
versity of MTllinois, Secretary Jlinois 
Rescue Station Commission, Urbana, Ill. 


BUILDINGS PROVIDED 


The foundations are of solid concrete, 
finished smooth on the inside wherever 
the surfaces are exposed. The walls of 
the buildings are of timber covered on 


the outside with metal lath, which is 
coated with two coats of plaster through- 
out. The extreme dimensions are 61 ft. 
6 in. in width and 87 ft. in depth. The 
height to the peak of the roof is 29 ft. 
6 in. 

The front part of the building contains 
two floors, and is divided. into the living 
apartments, office and workshop. The rear 
portion is one story in height, and con- 
tains the rescue chamber. ; 

The basement contains a store, coal 
and furnace rooms,’ and has concrete 
floors and finished concrete walls through- 
out. 

On the first floor, Fig. 6, at the left of 
the entrance, is the office of the super- 
intendent, in which is a large closet for 
the storage of maps. Back of the office 
is a hallway leading to the dining room, 
which also serves as a general living 
room. Adjacent to this hall is a closet 
and toilet. In the rear of the dining room 
is the kitchen, off which is a commodious 
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pantry and a rear entrance. Behind the 
front-entrance porch, a hallway leads to 
the rescue chamber, and on the right is 
an entrance to an equipment room, which 
is divided into two parts, one for the 
storing of appliances and the other for 
use as a workshop. 

The rescue-training chamber and lec- 
ture hall occupy the rear of the first floor. 
The lecture or observation hall, Figs. 1 
and 6, is a room 30 ft. by 57 ft., lighted 
from above by skylights, but it can be 
darkened when desired by curtains. The 
sides of the lecture hall are of glass, 
thus giving a full view of the training 
gallery, which surrounds the iecture hall 
on three sides. This auditorium will seat 
comfortably about 100 persons, is well 
lighted and is provided with a special 
lighting switch, so that a stereopticon can 
be used for lecture purposes. Stereopti- 
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con slides, together with notes for the 
same, are used by the superintendent or 
other lecturer at the station, and these 
lectures are furnished by the department 
of mining engineering of the University 
of Illinois. 

The training gallery is an air-tight gas 
chamber, in which sulphur can be burned 
to produce sulphur dioxide. Other irre- 
spirable gases may be used instead of 
sulphurous oxide. In this chamber train- 
ing with oxygen helmets and other rescue 
apparatus is carried on. The right side of 
the gallery, Fig. 2, is 8 ft. wide and 10 
ft. 4 in. high, and in this part are placed 
a mine track and a mine car. The left 
side of the gallery is only 6 ft. wide 
and is divided into two parts, one of 
which is 5 ft. 2 in. and the other 4 ft. 7 
in. in height. This division allows work 
to be carried on in restricted quarters 
and the upper part also serves as an over- 
cast. There is a toilet at one end of the, 
left side of the rescue chamber. The’ 
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end of the gallery, Fig. 6, contains a 
_ track for a mine car and a tunnel, shown 
at the right, through which men crawl 
when equipped with rescue apparatus, in 
order to accustom themselves to work in 
restricted quarters. 

The second floor, Fig. 6, contains a 
dormitory, in which there are twelve 
white-enameled iron beds. A commodious 
toilet room, adjoining, is fitted with lock- 
ers, shower baths, wash bowls and other 
toilet facilities. There is also a _ bath- 
room on the opposite side of the hall. 
There are three rooms which can be used 
by the family of the superintendent for 
private sleeping apartments. 

‘The building is well lighted with elec- 
tricity and thoroughly ventilated by means 
of numerous well placed windows. It is 
finished throughout in natural wood, 
stained a dark burnished-gray color, pre- 
senting an excellent appearance. 

RESCUE CARS 

At each station there is a car for use 
in transporting the rescue appliances 
and the party manning the station to 
all disasters to the scene of an ac- 
cident. The exteriors of these cars are 
shown in Fig. 3. Fig. 5 shows the plan 
of one of them and this will illustrate 
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storing the rescue apparatus, and it also 
affords space for demonstration purposes. 
In one corner are three oxygen tanks 
connected to a pump, as shown. On the 
opposite side is a storage rack for seven 
other oxygen tanks. In one corner is a 
coal box and in the other a locker for 
pulmotor, first-aid supplies 
small articles, and for the storing of 
potash cartridges. The helmets are hung 
by hcoks from the ceiling of the car or 
on the side, and, if necessary to prevent 
them from swinging, a strap is provided, 
which can be run to the floor and there 
fastened to a ring by a snap hook. The 
helmets are covered when not in use by a 
canvas bag to protect them from dirt. 
A work bench can be placed at one side 
of the car, and equipped with suitable 
tools needed for repair work in connec- 
tion with the rescue apparatus. 


RESCUE EQUIPMENT 


Each station is provided with an equip- 
ment of five Fleuss, five two-hour Drae- 
ger, three one-half hour Draeger and 
three Westphalian oxygen rescue ap- 
paratus, with two oxygen pumps and a 
complete outfit of electric and ordinary 
safety lamps, together with appliances 
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them all, although there are slight differ- 
ences in interior arrangement. One of 
these cars, completely equipped, was do- 
nated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., and another, fully outfitted, was 
presented by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. The third was purchased from the 
Pullman Co., and refitted by the com- 
mission. 

As shown by Fig. 5, one end of the car 
is occupied by the heater, coal box and 
the locker for linen, and on the opposite 
side of the aisle is the toilet room. Next 
come three double-compartment berths 
on each side of the car. There are accom- 
modations in this section for 12 persons, 
sleeping singly. Next is a kitchen, fitted 
with stove, sink and a suitable pantry. 
An ice box is located beneath the car. 
The state room, intended as an office for 
the manager, or whoever is in charge of 
the rescue work at the mine, contains a 
double berth, a desk and a small toilet 
room. One end of the car is used for 


for charging the electric lamps. There 
are also two complete sets of first-aid 
appliances, charts, etc. Some of this 
apparatus is kept stored in each car so 
that in case of an accident at a mine in 
the district tributary to the station, the 
car can be moved as soon as.a locomotive 
can be procured. 

Each station is in charge of a superin- 
tendent and an assistant. There is a 
manager who has charge of all the sta- 
tions and cars and acts in conjunction 
with the commission. 

The course of training consists in 
acquiring a knowledge of the several 
types of apparatus noted above and the 
acquirement of facility in the use of the 
same. Before a certificate is granted, a 
man must undergo the following test, 
completing the work within a period of 
two hours: 

1. Make eight complete trips around 
gallery on ground floor. 

2. Climb ten times over an overcast. 


and other, 


3. Carry 25 bricks over same. 

4. Crawl through tunnel three times. 

5. Carry four props over overcast. 

6. Saw two props completely across. 

7. Set five props and knock them out. 

8. Hang canvas, take it down and 
fold 


— 


it up. 

9. Pull weight 60 times. 

10. Carry dummy, with the assistance 
of another man, once around gallery, 
lifting it over a car. 

11. Push car once around gallery 
with help of an assistant. 

12. Make eight complete trips around 
gallery on ground floor. 

When a man can do this a certificate 
is given him and also a button, showing 
him to be a member of the Illinois Mine 
Rescue Corps.. 

The time of training varies from one 
to two weeks, depending upon whether 
the men devote all their time to the train- 
ing and live in the station during that 
period, or come to the station from ad- 
jacent mines and devote only such time 
as they can spare from their regular 
duties. No charge is made for instruct- 
ing the men and if they desire, 12 men 
at a time can be lodged in the dormitory 
free of charge. The superintendent has 
the privilege of running a boarding table 
for which those in training pay. They 
can board outside the station if they 
prefer to do so. 

The mining law passed by the legis- 
lature recently adjourned provides that 
a map of each mine in the state shall be 
filed with the manager of the rescue 
stations. The maps of the mines situ- 
ated nearby any station will be kept in 
that station so that in case of an ac- 
cident the rescue party can study the 
map while en route. 

The same law provides that candidates 
for the positions of mine inspector and 
mine manager must pass an examination 
in rescue and first-aid methods. 


CERTIFICATION 


The stations and cars were not com- 
pleted and fully equipped until about 
June 1, 1911. The summer of last year 
was so intensely warm as to render it 
inadvisable to attempt to train men at 
that period of the year. The helmets 
on a sultry day cause considerable op- 
pression, and the heat would be still 
further increased by the combustion of 
the sulphur. With the return of cool 
weather, however, a vigorous campaign 
has been inaugurated and the three 
rescue cars are now in the field, going 
to the various mining centers for pur- 
poses of demonstrating the use of ap- 
paratus and for giving systematic in- 
structions in the same. A record is kept 
of those who take such instructions and 
they are given credit for having at- 
tended these demonstrations and lectures 
when they go to any one of the stations 
for final training and for the test re- 
quired before a certificate and button are 
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granted. Up to Dec. 1, somewhat over 
100 certificates had been issued to men 
scattered all over the state, but this num- 
ber will be materially increased as the 
result of the active campaign now being 
conducted. 

In each of the stations there is kept 
a file of the leading mining technical 
journals of the United States and Great 
Britain and there is also a mining library. 

It is a source of pride to the citizens 
of Illinois that the state has been the 
first to provide a rescue service for its 
mines under state jurisdiction and it is 
believed that this is to be only part of a 
general educational movement that will 
greatly benefit the mining industry of the a 
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Anthracite Coal Strike Situation 


Much has been said and written about 
the all absorbing topic for discussion 
which is now agitating all parties in the 
anthracite coal fields. The oft repeated 
question is, will the miners strike on 
April 1? The thoughtful reader is at a 
loss to sum up the situation for he has 
reluctantly formed the opinion that the 
average writer is biased in his views, be 


he a labor leader or a spokesman for one 


of the coal-producing companies. 

The time is near at hand when an an- 
swer must be given to this momentous 
question which is of vital importance to 
the large coal-producing corporations and 
to the 160,000 men and boys employed 
by them in the production of anthracite 
coal for the market. It is a question of 
deep concern to over 1,000,000 people 
populating the anthracite coal fields and 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
unceasing production of coal for their 
means of livelihood and prosperity. 


By E. L. Cole 


The miners in the Union con- 
stitute a minority of the anthra- 
cite coal workers, but they will 
control the actions of both 
unionists and non-unionists. 
Violence will probably not effect 


anything in the coming strike. 
The washeries and stock piles 
are mostly away from the villages 
of the coal workers and the oper- 
ators will be able to supply all 
normal demands. 





have asked them: Why do you _ say 
“they,” I have invariably received the 
reply that, “I don’t belong to the miners 
organization, but if the United Mine 
Workers of America decide to strike I 
will strike with them.” 


ously object to any such measures being 
applied to them in their political activ- 
ities. Surely they are not to be congratu- 
lated on the consistency of their actions. 

The truth of the matter is that the ma- 
jority of the mine workers have long ago 
severed their relations with their econo- 
mic organization; they have little or no 
confidence in the mine leaders, and they 
have good reasons for that lack of con- 
fidence. They have seen their officers 
spending valuable time and money, 
jockeying for positions of influence and 
ease in the labor world. They have seen 
them conducting elections in an _ un- 
scrupulous manner. They have seen 
their lesser officers spending their time 
and the money filched from the pockets 


_of-the mine workers, in the saloons of 


the coal fields in much the same manner 
as a ward politician whose whole purpose 
in life is to perpetuate himself in power 





ONE-HALF MILLION MEN ARE REQUIRED TO MINE THE COAL DEMANDED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THIS CoUNTRY ALONE 


I shall state what I have seen and 
heard, so that all who have the well be- 
ing of their fellow creatures at heart, will 
be able to Craw their own conclusions 
with the assurance that the verdict is 
based on the actual conditions that con- 
front the miner and his employer today. 


THE LEADERS AND THE LED 


In conversation with the more intelli- 
gent mine workers, whom it is my good 
fortune to know well, I have heard slip 
quite often from their lips the expres- 
sion: “Well! if they strike.’ When I 


Here it may be well to point out that 
while public opinion is overwhelmingly 
against a strike, that same public opin- 
ion will not decide the question, neither 
will the majority of the miners decide it, 


for the issue will be wholly in the hands 


of a small but powerful minority of coal 
miners, not powerful in money and num- 
bers, but powerful in influence. What 
they decide to do, the vast army of mine 
employees will choose to do also. The 
miners are permitting themselves to be 
governed by a minority of their fellows in 
the economic field, while they strenu- 


so that he may continue to live on the 
sweat of his dupes. 


UNION STRONGER IN INFLUENCE THAN 
FUNDS 


The position of the miners is rendered 
difficult by the fact that less than 30 per 
cent. are in good standing in the labor 
unions, so that the treasury is far from 
overflowing. Thus the miners’ ranks do 
not present an unbroken front to their 
employers. And this is due in no small 
measure to the fact that race prejudice 
is an active factor separating the mine 
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workers. It is well known that nearly ail 
the organizers receive comfortable sal- 
aries, far more than they would receive 
in their usual vocations at the mines. 
They are nearly all of the English-speak- 
ing races, although the financial support 
of the Union is drawn in the anthracite 
field from the foreign miner. It is the 
foreign workmen who are now the ag- 
gressors. They are believers in direct 
action, and they point with pride to their 
remarkable achievements in 1902 when 
they marched in bands 10,000 strong hav- 
ing base-ball bats as weapons. By threats 
of physical violence they succeeded in 
closing one colliery after another, regard- 
less of the fact that some of the mines 
were manned entirely by Americans who 
preferred not to belong to the union and 
whose wish it was to continue at their 
work of producing coal. 

The tactics which are known in the 
labor world as direct action were in no 
small measure responsible for the mines 
being tied up for nearly six months in 
1902, and some of the miners have ex- 
pressed the hope that they will be able to 
repeat their tactics and again tie up the 
mines until their demands are granted. 


A NATIONAL COAL STRIKE 


Some profess to see a gleam of hope 
in the plan of ex-president Lewis who is 
advocating a united stand of both the bi- 
tuminous and anthracite miners. He 
would cause the entire organized army of 
soft-coal workers to stand idle until the 
demands of the hard-coal workers were 
granted, regardless of the fact that the 
bituminous miner may have previously 
succeeded in reaching an amicable agree- 
ment with his employer. The futility of 
such a plan is evident to the student of 
the labor movement for there are in this 
country in round numbers 800,000 mine 
workers, less than half of them are organ- 
ized and in the event of a strike, the 
unorganized soft-coal miners would un- 
doubtedly continue at work, thus enab- 
ling the operators who employ them, to 
capture markets permanently that are 
now held by the employers of unor- 
ganized labor. For it is no secret that 
we are able today to supply coal far in 
excess of the actual market demand. 
Thus the union miner, in the soft-coal 
region, if he stood idle for the sake of 
his anthracite brother would be placed in 
the position of robbing himself for the 
sake of affording the anthracite leaders 
an opportunity to experiment with the 
system euphemistically termed direct ac- 
tion but better termed unrestricted vio- 
lence. The fact that a large body of 
miners would still continue at work would 
be a most formidable obstacle in the 
path of organized labor. Its leaders see 
the danger that lies ahead in case of a 
general strike, and they are adverse to if, 
although they are being daily urged to 
promote it by those who favor the plan 
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and who point out the gains made by the 
English labor men in their recent gen- 
eral suspension from work. 


LACK OF COHESION 


The miners seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the English labor movement is 
conducted by people who speak a com- 
mon tongue, while here we have the 
most cosmopolitan body of men ever 
gathered together, men who differ in race, 
and who hold political opinions which 
are at variance one with another. As 
proof, witness the acrimonious debate 
which lasted more than one day at the re- 
cent convention of the U. M. W. of A. 
The wrangle was precipitated by the in- 
troduction of a resolution to indorse a 
political party, the tenets of which most 
of the miners do not in any way under- 
stand. 
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to a successful conclusion is but an iri- 
descent dream into which they have been 
hypnotized by a western labor leader. 
He is now in charge of the general strike 
of the New England mill workers; but 
recently he toured the coal fields rousing 
his audiences to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his glowing word-pictures of 
the possible fruits of a general strike. 
I have been advised that it is his inten- 
tion to return to the coal fields if the 
strike ensues, for the purpose of pro- 
moting that general strike, of which he is 
such a strenuous advocate. 


TEMPORARY VOCATIONS 


Some of the miners profess to believe 
that they can repeat their migrations of 
1902 when thousands of them entered the 
industrial centers and readily secured 
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IN CASE OF A PROLONGED STRIKE, THE WEST VIRGINIA MINES WOULD GREATLY 
BENEFIT. ABOVE ViEW SHOWS SUN COLLIERY No. 1, IN THE NEW RIVER 
FIELD OF SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Furthermore, a general strike to be 
successful would necessitate the aid of 
the railroad men engaged in transporting 
coal to market. These men would be un- 
able to aid the miners unless they first 
would repudiate the contracts they have 
entered into with their employers, and it 
is worthy of note that no body of rail- 
road men in this country has yet dis- 
honored itself and the calling by repu- 
diating its contracts. These have been 
secured only after years of earnest effort. 
By them railroad employees have prac- 
tically eliminated the use of that crude 
weapon—the strike—in their efforts to 
improve the condition under which ,they 
labor. 

It would undoubtedly prove a most ar- 
duous task for the miners to convince 
their fellows who are engaged in the 
transportation world to desist from haul- 
ing coal from either storage yards or 
washeries for the purpose of enabling the 
miner to defeat his employer. 

The hope of the miners that they can 
inaugurate a general strike and carry it 


employment at wages that enabled them 
to support themselves and assisted them 
in supporting their families at home. 
Those who hold such an opinion should 
be disillusioned, for the student of in- 
dustrial conditions is aware of the fact 
that large employers of labor are not in 
need of additional hands today. Few, if 
any, of our large industries are being 
operated to their full capacity, and in no 
quarter is the demand for material” 
greater than the supply. 

The strike of a decade ago was but six 
weeks old when the public was asked for 
financial assistance and most liberally did 
it respond, but today an appeal for a 
sustenance fund would fall unheard, not 
because of the unwillingness of the toil- 
ers in other fields, but because the head 
of the average family has little or no 
money to bestow upon others, due to the 
world wide increase in the cost of living. 
Moreover the large body of men who 
are unsteadily employed will be unable 
to assist their fellows should they so de- 
sire. 


a ee 
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PusBLic Not ANxious To PAy MorE 
FOR COAL 


The aid received from the public was 
in no small measure responsible for the 
fact that the miners were able to win 
their strike of 1902. The coal-produc- 
ing companies were not engaged in pro- 
ducing coal for pleasure, so they added 
the increased cost of labor to the selling 
price of coal, which action the public im- 
mediately resented. The consumer was 
placed in the position of the innocent by- 


stander who attempts to interfere in a 


family disagreement. The reconciliation 
was indeed effected but at the public cost. 
The coal buyer will be loath to aid the 
miner again for he will be aware that the 
inevitable result will be to increase the 
cost of an article which forms one of his 
daily needs. The managers of the vast 
anthracite coal operations must decide to 
raise the price of coal if they would hope 
to continue to realize an equitable return 
on the extra hazardous investment that 
they have made. 


COAL AGE 
ten years ago and march to the wash- 
eries in an effort to stop their operation, 
they would undoubtedly be met by the 
highly efficient Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary. The force has been in ex- 
istence long enough to demonstrate that 
it is equal to any emergency which 
may arise. It may be added that the 
present force of state police may be in- 
sufficient to cover the entire zone of la- 
bor troubles, but it is well to remember 
that as there is a community of interest 
between the coal, railroad, manufacturing 
and commercial men, it would not be an 
insurmountable task for them to united- 
ly invoke the aid of the state legislature 
of Pennsylvania to increase the numbers 
of the state police, provided that they 
produce data to’ substantiate their claims 
for additional protection. To those of my 
readers who may doubt the foregoing, I 
need but point out that only the united 
action of the Pennsylvania business men 
prevented the disintegration of the state 
police. In the last session of the legis- 
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There is another factor that will mili- 
tate against the miners, and that is the 
great increase in the machinery used in 
the washeries. This replaces unskilled 
men by mechanics, who being fewer in 
number and less sympathetic with the 
miners, are more likely to continue at 
work. In fact, a few years ago when the 
U. M. W. of A. ordered a stoppage of 
work pending negotiations, General Man- 
ager Richards of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. was able to 
ship 40 cars of coal per day from Rausch 
Creek washery, without the use of any 
regular employees with the exception of 
the foremen, due to the fact that the 
work is almost entirely done by auto- 
matic machinery. The total tonnage of 
all the washeries, together with the coal 
in the storage yards, would enable the 
operators to prevent the repetition of the 
famine of 1902. 


Direct ACTION FoRE-WARDED 


Should the miners in the event of a 
Strike attempt to repeat their tactics of 


IN AN UNORGANIZED WEST VIRGINIA FIELD 


lature, efforts were made to prevent an 
increase in the salaries of the members of 
the force, which was only an indirect at- 
tempt to cause a depletion in the ranks 
of the state police. It may be well to 
further note that the fight against them 
was led by one of the state leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, who re- 
cently toured the coal fields at a salary 
almost double that which he receives as 
a pipe cutter. The burden of his lecture 
was a recital of his efforts to legislate the 
state police out of existence, and he 
proudly acclaimed that he would abolish 
the most expensive but effective preven- 
tative of mob rule that the State of 
Pennsylvania ever possessed. 


STORAGE YARDS LARGELY AWAY FROM 
- COAL FIELD 


Turning to the operators, we find that 
the struggle of 1902 taught them the ne- 
cessity of building storage yards so that 
they would not be entirely unprepared to 
meet their employees in future struggles 


in the economic field, and wisely they 
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have chosen the locations of most of the 
yards within the reach of the consumer, 
out of the zone of possible labor troubles. 
It has been estimated that the operators 
will have sufficient coal on hand, together 
with the possible ouptut of their wash- 
eries, to supply the normal demand for 
coal. ‘ 

It is this strategic position of the oper- 
ators that has given rise to a fear of a 
lock-out of the miners on Apr. 1, but 
the student of economic conditions quick- 
ly sees that a lock-out is not without its 
perils to the mine owners. For instance, 
every summer all the progressive gas 
companies inaugurate strenuous cam- 
paigns for the substitution of gas ranges 
for anthracite-coal consuming stoves. In 
the fall of the year the central stations, 
who quite frequently are large users of 
bituminous coal, endeavor to supply cus- 
tomers for their winter heating from their 
central stations, and this phase of the 
problem is one fraught with the danger 
of no slight economic loss to the coal- 
producing companies, and one that could 
hardly be avoided if a protracted struggle 
should ensue. 


HIGHER Costs FOR MINER AND OPERATOR 


Though the operator occupies an ex- 
cellent strategic position, his path is rot 
an easy one, and the question for him ‘¢o 
aecide is whet course shall he pursue so 
that he may continue to keep his property 
‘on its present dividend-paying basis. 
While it is true that thc miner has suf- 
fered an increased cost of living, the op- 
erator has also suifered from progressive 
increase in the cost of mine supplies dur- 
ing the past nine years, in addition to 
which he has been compelled to make 
heavy expenditures for the purpose of 
mining seams of coal which lie deeper 
than he has formerly worked, and that 
hitherto have remained untouched, due to 
the enormous cost of reaching them. 

It has been said that the miners and 
mine owners might agree to a slight in- 
crease in the compensation of labor, the 
operators to add to that increase a sum of 
money to compensate them for the higher 
wages and heavy expenditures heretofore 
mentioned, but a student of the situation 
realizes that competition is liable to make 
the problem more difficult, for, though 
the increase be only 10 per cent., the 
additional cost would be sufficient to 
cause many large consumers of anthra- 
cite to substitute bituminous coal, so that 
both miner and owner would, by such 
measures, receive no permanent gain. 
There is the further danger that harassing 
legislation may be invoked by the poli- 
ticians who wish to make a play to the 
gallery, hoping thereby to further their 
personal political ambitions. Undoubt- 
edly an increase in the cost of coal will 
bode ill for the operators if the political 
agitator should seize the opportunity and 
succeed in further inflaming the public 
mind against industrial corporations. 
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British Coal Trade Crisis 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Having regard to the world-wide inter- 
est in the negotiations between the coal 
owners and the representatives of the 
workers to establish the principle of the 
minimum wage in British coal mines, it 
may be opportune to append a diary of 
the crisis as follows: 


Oct. 7, 1911—Annual conference of 
Miners’ Federation. Conference met at 
Southport and resolved to “take imme- 
diate steps to secure the individual dis- 
trict minimum wage.” In the event of the 
employers refusing, Rule 21 to be put in 
operation. 

Oct. 14-30—Minimum-wage demands 
were refused by the employers in all dis- 
tricts except Warwickshire. 

Nov. 10—The minimum-wage demand 
was considered by the Conciliation Board 
for the federated districts of England 
and North Wales (Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, Midlands, Somerset and North 
Wales). The coal owners’ represenia- 
tives stated they could recommend the 
adoption of the principle of the minimum 
wage; but as the matter was beyond their 
power to decide, they proposed to take 
it to their districts. The meeting was, 
therefore, adjourned. 

Nov. 14 and 15—As arranged, on Oct. 
7, a special conference of the Miners’ 
Federation was held in London. In view 
of the acceptance of the principle of the 
minimum wage by the coal owners’ rep- 
resentatives in the English area, it was 
decided to adjourn the conference, pena- 
ing further efforts to promote a settle- 
ment. The executive was instructed to 
invite the coal owners generally tc a na- 
tional conference, 

Dec. 18—On this date the English 
Conciliation Board again postponed de- 
cision, on the question at issue. 

Dec. 21—-The adjourned coriference of 
the Miners’ Federatioi: decided to take a 
ballot of the men as per Rule 21. Each 
county or district was instructed to pre- 
pare a schedule of demands. Decision 
made to continue negotiations. 

Jan. 10-12, 1912—Ballot of workmen 
taken. 

Jan. 13—The country realized that the 
strike majority would be more than the 
two-thirds required by the Federation 
rules, and there was a sharp rise in coa! 
prices. 

Jan. 16—A meeting was held of the 
miners’ tepresentatives on the English 
Conciliation Board to frame proposals 
for the practical application of the mini- 
mum wage to coal mining. 


Jan. 17-19—-The Miners’ Federation 
held a conference at Birmingham. The 
ballot result was announced, showing 


445,801 in favor and 115,919 against a 
strike—majority, 329,882. In view of 
these figures it was decided to issue 
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strike notices. At the same time the em- 
ployers were invited to continue negotia- 
tions. 

Jan, 23-27—The negotiations were con- 
tinued by the English Conciliation Board 
conference. The task of finding a basis 
of settlement was delegated to a joint 
subcommittee. This joint committee ex- 
changed views upon the demands of the 
miners, with reference to abnormal 
places and the minimum wage. It was 
decided to submit a report to the owners 
and miners in the different districts with- 
in the federated area. 

Feb. 1—Notices handed in at collier- 
ies in South Wales coal field to stop work 
at the end of February, a month’s notice 
being necessary under the South Wales 
wage agreement. On behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Enginemen, Stokers and Sur- 
face Craftsmen’s Society, who demand 
an eight-hour day and better wages, no- 
tices were tendered. The number of 
workers affected by the notices is about 
200,000. 

Feb. 1-2—Delegates of Miners’ Feder- 
ation, representing over 650,000 men, 
passed resolutions upon the minimum 
wage to furnish basis upon which nego- 
tiations may be conducted in the nation- 
al conference of coal owners and work- 
men, on Feb. 7. Agreed that the follow- 
ing claims be formulated for an individ- 
ual minimum wage in each district for 
piece-workers at the face of coal: 


Yorkshire.) jeer - 7s. 6d.% 
Lancashire &. 9. eee. TR 
Midland Federation. . 6s.@7s. 
Derb yn eee mal 7s. 'd.@7s. 6d. 
Nottinghamshire ; 7s. 6d. 
North Wales... . : 6s. 
Leicestershire. .:...... , Gecko Aa 
South Derbyan. eee oe 6s. 6d. 
Somerset....... : 15. Lid. 
‘Bristol See : is. Lid. 
(While this is fixed as a minimuin, it is under- 
stood that it will not effect in any way a 
higher rate than 5s. and 5s. 3d. already pre- 
vailing in the coal field). 
Cumberland” (2 6s, (6d) 
Scotland . at ‘ 6s. ; 
South Wales... =. 2 ame: 2 atSe Oia 7si, 6s 
Northumberland. ..22.... . 68.@7s. 2d: 
Durham . ee. ee : 6s. 14d: 
Forest of Dean... seme ee... 8 (bss “0d: 
Cleveland Tae ee] ee Gok, 2 ae us io) DS OG 
[{For the information of those who are not 
familiar with Iinglish money, we desire to say 
the English shilling (s.) equals 24.3c. and the 





pence (d) equals 2¢.—IEprror.] 


No underground adult worker shall re- 
ceive a rate of wages less than 5s. per 
shift (but this resolution is not to apply 
to Somerset, Forest of Dean, or Bristol). 

Individual minimum wages for all 
piece-workers, other than those working 
at the’ face of coal, to be arranged by the 
districts themselves, and to be as near as 
possible to the rates paid at the present 
time in each district. 

The rates paid to the underground 
workers who are paid by day wage left 
to the districts to arrange. | 

List of boys’ wages also left to the 
various districts, but they are not to be 
less than present wages nor in any case 
less than 2s. per day for any boy. 

Conference of the Federation to be 
called to meet in London, on Feb. 13, 
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New Test for Firedamp 

A simple contrivance which is capable 
of being attached to any safety lamp has 
been designed by Henry Briggs, of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. By 
means of his device he claims that a 
remarkably small percentage of firedamp 
can be detected in mine air, that indeed, 
it is one of the most accurate and delicate 
ways of detecting gas. 

The attachment, he explains, consists 
merely of a loop of copper wire sup- 
ported on a vertical brass stalk, which 
extends through the oil vessel of the 
lamp. When it is required to make a 
test for gas, the loop is moved into the 
flame, which then becomes nonluminous, 
allowing the gas cap to be clearly seen 
if firedamp be present. The loop obviates 
the necessity of drawing the flame down 
when looking for gas; hence there is 
no risk of losing the light. 

Changing from a working to a testing 
flame, cr vice versa, is practically an 
instantaneous operation. Any kind of oil 
or spirit and any shape of wick may be 
used. The loop does not interfere with 
the lighting power of the lamp, nor does 
it curtail the height of the flame when 
testing. 


On John Bull’s Toes? 


The following editorial excerpt from 
the Iron and Coal Trades Review (Lon- 
don, England) is a graceful—though 
apparently unwilling—acknowledgment 
of our growing importance in the export 
trade: 

A generation ago, British coals were .- 
thought to be practically beyond the 
reach of competition, and the only pre- 
occupation of collieries and shippers was 
to anticipate the requirements of a trade 
which seemed capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, and which, indeed, is still ex- 
panding. It is true that exporters had 
been made to realize the existence of 
coal in America by the loss of the West 
Indian trade, but this was soon all but 
forgotten in view of the rapid increase 
in the quantities taken in other direc- 
tions. The knowledge of the existence 
of coal deposits in other countries was 
of the vaguest character, and the sub- 
ject was casually dismissed by an em- 
phatic declaration that they were of no 
account in a competitive sense, and de- 
velopments on the Continent, as in the 
United States, were treated with indif- 
ference until British shippers were star- 
tled some 10 or 12 years ago by the in- 
vasion of European markets by Ameri- 
can coal in small quantities. 





Coal Production of Austria 

The total production of both coal and 
lignite in Austria for the year 1911 
was 40,116,743 metric tons, as compared 
with 38,006,840 tons for the year of 1910. 
The coke production for 1911 was 2,- 
076,978 metric tons, as compared with 
1,999,106 tons for the vear of 1910, 
the production of briquettes in 1911 was 
347,597 metric tons, an increase of 13,- 
379 tons for the year. Two-thirds of the 
briquettes were made from lignite. 
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A Seli Dumping Car Haul System 


The Philadelphia & Reading is the 
first company to install the Greene self- 
dumping car haul in the anthracite re- 
gions and C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
have but recently finished one of the 
finest jobs of engineering in Penn- 
sylvania, in adapting the patented idea 
to local conditions found at the Burnside 
colliery. The accompanying illustration 
conveys an idea of the old plant, which 
was displaced, and shows two loaded 
cars being elevated while two empties are 
being lowered on the parallel track. 

This is the simple plan of cable haul- 
age found in so many mines everywhere. 
It will take up enough cars and does a 
service quite adequate in most instances, 
but a much greater economy can be 





INSTALLATION AT THE 


effected by the use of the installation to 
be described. 


METHOD OF OPERATING 


The Burnside breaker receivers coal 
from three openings namely Burnside 
shaft, Burnside drift and Stirling slope. 
Tracks approach the breaker from three 
directions around curves and _ limited 
space for track storage of waiting cars 
demands speedy handling of the loads 
and empties to keep the several work- 
ings clear at all times. The new self- 


Special Correspondence 


A description of the Greene 
car-haul and automatic-dump- 
ing system as installed at the 
Burnside colliery 


in Pennsyl- 
vania. The apparatus includes 
a novel arrangement for record- 
ing the work of the tipple and is 
an important labor-saver. 





dumping car haul will do this and more. 
Variable speed motors furnish the power 
to run the haul from 44 to 88 ft. per 
minute, hence a shut-down in the breaker 
can be compensated quickly by speeding 


up the haul and quickly reducing the 
accumulation of loaded cars. 

To describe the principle of the 
Greene self-dumping car haul in the 
simplest manner, it might be likened to a 
common type of bucket conveyor, as it 
has the same endless chain, though lack- 
ing buckets of the stationary character, 
which are supplied by cars as they are 
taken up at the bottom on the lower 
track and released at the base of the 
upper track. Illustrations are given here- 
with to help understand the general 


makeup of the machine, which is simple 
enough despite the wonderful results that 
it will accomplish. 

It is simply an endless chain revolv- 
ing about a sprocketed wheel at either 
end of two tracks placed one above an- 
other, the chain having protruding cross 
bars that engage a loaded car behind its 
rear wheels and after having slightly 


elevated it to accommodate the 30° 
grade and avoid spilling coal in the 
ascent, it goes to the breaker. ‘then a 


swinging lift, which is not such a sim- 
ple matter and requiring description 
later, elevates the car, as it is discharg- 
ing its load of about four tons of coal, 
and placing it on the upper track leaves 
it to the cross bar to return again to 
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the tracks leading back to the mines. Be- 
side the swinging lift there is another 
auxiliary device at the base that pre- 
vents choking, called the feeder haul, 
and one other mechanism just above it, 
known as the cross bar and empty car 
release that operate automatically also 
and are worthy of description. 


FEEDER HAUL 


The feeder haul is a machine in itself 
consisting of an endless chain on two 
sprocketed wheels geared to the larger 
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sprockets that operate the main haul. 
The chain has two swinging catches or 
dogs that perform the functions of feed- 
ing cars into the main haul when com- 
ing in contact with three pieces of cam 
track that raises behind the car axle 
and pushes it forward at the proper 
interval and releases it again to wait for 
the next cross bar. 

To be exact, we will follow the process 
of cars going over the feeder haul. 
As the train approaches, the head car 
is caught by a dog standing erect and 
passed forward to where a man pulls the 
coupling pin. At this point, let us note 
that this is the first man to have any- 


thing to do with the machine and remem- 


ber that there is just one other man 
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about the entire haul. This latter man 
has little to do but stand guard at the 
top, but that is necessary and when 
compared with the number of men used 
on the former car haul, a great saving 
is represented in wages alone. 

After advancing the car to about the 
center of the feeder the dog is dropped 
to be raised again a few feet ahead 
to advance the car left in mid track last 
trip, till it is taken up by the cross 
bar and sent up the incline. This cross 
bar is a tubular axle extending beyond 
the car wheels, and having wheels which 
run on a track of their own. It is im- 
possible for the cross bar to miss its 
hold or for cars on the feeder track 
to interfere with its functions because 
of the simplicity of the accessory parts 
and by reason of a bumper that auto- 
matically checks waiting cars. Nor is 
the feeder haul a necessity as the cars 
can be fed by hand. 


DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


At the head of the haul the swing- 
ing arm lift comes into play by throw- 
ing the catch on the car door so that 
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discharging begins with the door partly 
opened and continues as the car moves 
up the curved elevation until empty. 


The several types of cars have 
been taken into consideration, a cam 
track being furnished for lift end 
cars (though this is not the type 


at Burnside) so a projection on either 
side of the car trips the catches and 
the door swings open. At the same time 
the car notifies the swinging arm lift 
that it is coming and by the same auto- 
matic devices the lift, which really con- 
sists of two parallel arms is thrown 
in gear and receiving the emptied car, 
raises and places it on the upper track 
and the cross arm, now in front, checks 
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bar must be removed from under the 
wheels and the break in the track 
closed for the car’s passage. 

The important principle in this opera- 
tion is that of a balanced track and a 
corresponding cam release device. Re- 
membering that the car track is within 
the track traversed by the cross arm 
wheels, we have the upper end of the 
balanced track elevated as the car de- 
scends hence it stops the car and the 
cross arm being free, slips beneath the 
balanced track to catch the release that 
trips the balance downward and cars 
pass on to tracks as desired. The cross 
arm has now made its trip and proceeds 
to repeat the process, while the balanced 
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its descent by gravity down the in- 
cline to the mine tracks. 

Here again the entire process is auto- 
matic and the man shown in the illus- 
tration is doing what he does most of 
his time except in case of emergency 
resulting from interference in some part 
of the breaker or about the mines. An 
intelligent boy may do as well, as all 
that is required of him is to throw the 
switch that starts the electric motors 
when they may have been cut off by 
safety switches at the bottom or other 
places in the system since this provision 
has been made for fool protection and 
in case of unforeseen emergencies. The 
power can be thrown off anywhere but 
can only be turned on at the head and 
only there when all other switches are 
closed indicating that everything is all- 
right along the entire line. The man at 
the head therefore is merely the watch- 
man and acts cautiously and only on 
authoratative instructions. 

In the Greene method the car must 
pass through one more important pro- 
cess before getting out of the system 
at the base of the incline, where the cross 
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track is thrown back into position by 
the weight of the car passsing over it. 
THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SYSTEM 

These are the main features, but there 
is more and to the operator the remain- 
der is of even greater importance than 
the rapid despatch of 120 to 130 four- 
ton cars per hour, employing the serv- 
ices of two men, with safety provided 
for both men and equipment, and 
the assurance that the machine on the 
job is equal to all emergencies without 
extraordinary exertion. 

The most valuable part about this 
invention is its reliability in recording 
its own work and affording means of 
detecting the responsibility for its short- 
comings. If the average of its perform- 
ances is not lived up to there has been a 
way provided for telling who is to blame 
and somebody has to account for it. . 
Electrically operated Bristol recording 
dials tell the tale. In the morning the 
red finger on the clock dial tells the 
hour and minute of first movement and 
the “carpet” awaits an explanation for 
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tardiness if it exists. The superintendent 
can sit in his office, too, and look up 
to see that a stop has been made and if 
prolonged he can hurry to the scene or 
use his telephone to find the cause and 
speed its remedy. 

Then at night he knows the number and 
length of stops that were made and the 
responsible party may be asked to ex- 
plain these for the dial tells the tale 
truer than some men on the job care 
to disclose it. He is also furnished 
in the same manner the true record of 
all the cross bars that passed the feeder 
without cars, as well as the number 
that took cars, and that tells him more 
of the story of the day’s work. 

The Burnside colliery is fed by the 
Openings as named above which have 
the following capacity per day; Burnside 
shaft, 400 cars; Burnside drift, 200 cars; 
Stirling slope, 250 cars; making the total, 
850 cars each day. A day at the breaker 
for handling coal consists of eight and 
a half hours, not allowing for stops 
that occur at nearly every breaker each 
day on account of a slip somewhere or 
because of a breakdown due to a worn- 
out part. 

Electricity is the motive power em- 
ployed throughout which adds further 
efficiency by reason of the time saved 
in starts and stops. 
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Methane in Coal Dust Explosions 


In 1845 Faraday and Lyell in England 
endeavored to call the attention of the 
coal mining world to the action and ef- 
fect of coal dust in aggravating and 
extending the injurious effects of fire- 
damp explosions. Later, in 1867, M. 
Verpilleux of France also announced his 
conclusion that coal dust was an im- 
portant factor in mine explosions. Since 
then many workers have investigated 
the subject and its importance as a fact- 
or in aggravating mine explosions is gen- 
erally conceded. Of late there has 
seemed to be a tendency among writers 
on mine explosions to overestimate its 
importance and to assign it a place as a 
primary cause of mine explosions in- 
stead of giving it its proper place as a 
secondary or contributing factor. 

The British Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of ac- 
cidents in mines reported with regard to 
coal dust (See II Report of the Royal 
Commission, 1894, p. 24) that:— 

1—Coal dust from many seams is as 
sensitive to explosion as gunpowder it- 
self. 

2—Coal dust is sensitive to explosion 
in proportion to its freedom from impur- 
ities. 

3—A supply of oxygen, such as is 
furnished by brisk ventilation makes a 
coal dust explosion more probable and 
severe. 

4—A gas explosion in a fiery mine may 
be carried on indefinitely by coal dust 
raised by the explosion itself. 


FACTORS IN THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF COAL 
DusT 


Most investigators consider that the 
explosibility of coal dust depends on:— 

1—Its fineness. It is the very fine 
particles of dust which readily ignite. 

2—Its dryness. Damp or wet roads 
are seldom involved in an _ explosion, 
which the dust on dry roads propagates. 

3—Its purity. If the coal dust be 
largely mixed with an incombustible ma- 
terial such as stone dust, it becomes so 
diluted and its particles become so sep- 
arated one from another that they can 
not propagate the flame and carry on 
the explosion. 

4—The thorough mixing with air. Coal 
dust explosions cannot take place unless 
the cloud of dust is blown up or stirred 
up with the air and thoroughly mixed with 
it. The same is true of gas explosions 
which are impossible unless the com- 
bustible gas be intimately and thoroughly 
mixed with air. It has been noted as 
a curious fact in many recent so-called 
coal dust explosions that the face of the 
coal has not been affected, the force of 
the explosions being almost entirely con- 


Byaee Wilbur 


A concise restatement of ascer- 
tained facts relative to the action 
of methane in promoting coal 
dust explosions, drawn from 
publications on the subject, do- 
The opinion 


mestic and foreign. 
of Mr. Wilbur is that coal dust is 
merely a contributory factor in 
mine -xplosions, contrary to re- 
cent reliable investigation. 
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fined to the main intake airways. (See 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 89, 
p. 1030). A further curious fact is that 
an excess of dust will prevent or extin- 
guish an explosion. 

L. T. O’Shea says (See “Elementary 
Chemistry for Coal Mining students,” 
1911, p. 272) that the great difficulty in 
the case of colliery explosions is to prove, 
without any possibility of contradiction, 
the absence of any trace of firedamp at 
the moment of ignition. Nevertheless -he 
cites several instances where coal dust 
seems to have been the chief factor in 
a mine explosion. 

THE ABSENCE OF GAS IN EXPLOSIONS 

It seems, however, impossible to elim- 
inate the possibility of the presence of 
more or less methane in all of the so- 
called dust explosions. The Report of 
the British Commission on Accidents in 
Mines, 1886, (See p. 113) after giving 
some interesting facts about the effects 
of blown-out powder shots in the pres- 
ence of coal dust, state that wherever a 
coal is worked which contains inflam- 
mable gas, the atmosphere in the vicinity 
of the workings, however efficient the 
ventilating arrangements, will at one 
time or another, and it may even be 
said generally, contain some small pro- 
portion of fire damp. If the atmosphere 
contains less than from 2 to 2.5 per 
cent. of its volume of marsh gas it can- 
not be detected by the elongation of a 
lamp flame or the appearance of a cap 
upon it. 

Rollin T. Chamberlin found (See 
“Notes on Explosive Mine Gases and 
Dusts” Bull. 383, U. S. Geol. Survey) 
that analysis of gas obtained from crush- 
ing samples of coal showed that it con- 
sisted equally of methane and nitrogen 
each yielding nearly 40% of the total. 
This fact explains why the sensitiveness 
of marsh gas to explosion is increased 
by the presence of coal dust in the at- 
mosphere, and also why air which seems 
free from gas when tested by a lamp 
flame may become explosive when laden 
with fine dry coal dust. 

Galloway found that the presence of 


coal dust made even 0.892 per cent. of 
gas in the air explosive. Similarly Abel 
found that when marsh gas to the amount 
of only 2 to 2.75 per cent. was pres- 
ent in a coal-dust laden atmosphere 
travelling at 600 feet per second it would 
readily explode, and that some dusts were 
so sensitive that even 1.5 per cent. of 
methane became explosive in currents of 
low velocity 

THE CREVICE GAS IN COAL MEASURES. 

Methane variously known as carburet- 
ted hydrogen, CH:, marsh gas, fire- 
damp, “fire” or “gas” exists pent up in 
the coal itself where it has developed 
from the progressive formation of the coal 
beds. In some shallow mines it is rarely 
if ever detected as it seems able to es- 
cape from such mines to the surface 
through the intervening permeable strata. 
Other seams give it off in large quan- 
tities, especially if they have been long 
worked and have thus afforded an outlet 
to drain off the gas from the other seams. 
It is generally most abundant in seams of 
much depth where it is given off from 
the strata and also from the face of the 
coal and cracks in the floor and roof. 
If the gas be given off in very large 
amounts from these cracks it may cause 
a heaving up of the floor or a falling 
of the roof. 

Sometimes the pressure of the en- 
closed gas is as low as 30 lb. per square 
inch, but in many cases the measured 
pressure of the pent-up gas has been 
found to be from 460 to 900 Ib. per 
square inch. '\Under such enormous 
pressure there is always a liability to 
sudden outbursts of the gas, which even 
in the absence of flame sufficient to 
cause an explosion, are very dangerous 
as they make the air currents foul and 
dislodge material. Where the pressure - 
is great the issue of gas from the coal 
is accompanied with a hissing noise like 
escaping steam. Such outlets of the 
gas are called “blowers.” 

When-.a coal seam is aproached in 
sinking shafts sudden outbursts of fire- 
damp may occur, especially after a num- 
ber of shots have been fired and have 
thus opened crevices for the escape of 
the gas. In all such cases the atmos- 
phere should be tested with a safety 
lamp before proceeding with the work. 


ExPLosIvE MIXTURES OF METHANE 


The proportions in which mixtures of 
marsh gas or methane without coal dust 
explode on ignition appear to range be- 
tween 7.14% and 16.67% of methane. Be- 
yond these limits the mixture of pure 
methane and air is inflammable but not 
explosive. Less than 5% of methane is 
not even inflammable though under 
certain conditions the Royal British Com- 
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mission on mine accidents found that 
even 4% was dangerous. With from 5% 
to 5.5% of methane, or one part of meth- 
ane to 19.17 parts of air they found that 
an atmosphere became explosive. Co- 
quillon found that in his investigations 
one part of methane to 16 of air or 5.9% 
of methane became explosive and Wull- 
ner and Lohmann in their experiments in 
connection with the Prussian. Firedamp 
Commission between 1881 and 1887 
reached the same conclusion. 

From these proportions the violence 
of a methane explosion continues to in- 
crease in direct ration to its proportion 
of methane until it reaches 10.3% of 
methane or one part of methane to 8.3 
parts of air. Mallard and Le Chatelier 
found that this proportion gave the maxi- 
mum of explosive violence. From this 
point each increase in the amount of 
methane correspondingly diminished the 
violence of the explosion and when the 
methane proportion reached 16% its 
mixture with the air ceased to be ex- 
plosive. 

Red hot wires can ignite mixtures of 
methane and air, those having 6.6% of 
methane being most easily ignited, but 
all mixtures having 5.9% of methane can 
be fired. Methane itself although in- 
flammable is a non-supporter of com- 
bustion. 


PHENOMENA OF DIFFUSION 


Methane is only half as heavy as 
air and therefore has a tendency to seek 
the highest point and, if sufficient venti- 
lation shafts were provided, a mine would 
doubtless be able to keep itself free from 
dangerous proportions of methane by 
natural ventilation. It always has a ten- 
dency to accumulate wherever there are 
crevices in the coal, especially in the holes 
and fissures in the highest point it can 
reach, such as the mine roof. If these 
crevices are suddenly opened by the 
miner’s pick or any other cause the gas 
rushes out and seeks again to rise. If 
it cannot escape it necessarily becomes 
mixed with the atmospheric air, especially 


where there is a brisk ventilating current’ 


which increases its attenuation and in- 
timate mixture to a dangerous degree. 
After being mixed with from 6 to 12 
times its volume of atmospheric air it 
is in a highly explosible condition and 
if by chance it then comes in contact 
with a miner’s naked light or anything 
that will ignite it, a fearful explosion al- 
most like that of gunpowder follows. 
After the explosion it is found that 
the methane has combined with the oxy- 
gen contained in the air of the mine in 
such a way as to resolve the CH, and air 
into (1) carbonic dioxide (CO.), popular- 
ly known as blackdamp in the mines, (2) 
H.0 in the form of water or steam, and 
(3) free nitrogen. Unlike methane the 
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CO, does not rise but settles in the lowest 
parts of the mine. 

It is rare that methane is found pure 
in mines as it is usually mixed with 
other gases chiefly carbon dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen which tend to re- 
duce the force with which it tends to ex- 
plode. It is found that when an explo- 
sive mixture of methane is diluted with 
one-seventh of its volume of carbon 
dioxide, it ceases to be explosive. 

Some interesting facts with regard to 
methane are given by Robert Wabner, 
(See “Ventilation in Mines”, p. 22). 
He says that once mixed with air, me- 
thane (CH,) will not separate again. 
When an explosion of this gas occurs 
two shocks—the shock and counter shock 
are produced in quick succession. The 
ignition temperature of CHs, is 650° C 
according to Demanet (see his “Traité 
d’Exploitation des Mines de Houille,” 2d 
Ed. Vol. II, p. 61), or 780° C. according 
to Kohler. 


IGNITION OF METHANE 


CH, is said to have been ignited by 
the friction of a drill working in hard 
sandstone. In a petroleum shaft of Ga- 
licia where a miner worked without light 
because of the shallow depth of the pit, 
an explosion is said to have been caused 
by the stroke of the pick. 

According to Dr. Brookman of Bochum, 
the product of the imperfect combustion 
of methane is ethylene or olefiant gas 
(C.H:) and not carbon monoxide (CO), 
hence Wabner thinks, coal dust must be 
the sole cause of the formation of CO 
and of the poisonous and dangerous char- 
acter of the afterdamp. 

The stronger the ventilating current the 
greater will be the quantity of dust that 
it carries with it and the farther will it be 
transported from the center of production 
by the ventilating current as it traverses 
the mine. This fact should be consider- 
ed in the adoption of any artificial venti- 
lating systems. Strong currents also in- 
crease the dryness of the transported 
dust, and consequently increase the lia- 
bility to explosion. 

Wabner says that certain sintering 
(clod) coals and non-caking coals in 
many districts especially when present in 
thick seams have long been known to 
possess the dangerous property of oc- 
cluding and condensing oxygen. This 
gradually enters into combination with 
the carbon to form carbon dioxide, the 
heat thus generated producing spon- 
taneous ignition and disastrous pit fires. 
The dusty state of coal favors the ab- 
sorption of oxygen and spontaneous heat- 
ing. 


PRESSURE OF COAL GAS 


Towards the interior of coal the pres- 
sure of methane materially increases and 
often reaches a considerable amount, 
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Behrends found a pressure of 14.6 at- 
mospheres at the bottom of a borehole, 
4 metres in depth, in the newly-opened 
section of the No. 13 seam at the Hi- 
bernia Colliery in Gelsenkirchen, West- 
phalia. In some very deep Belgian pits, 
pressures of 20 to 23 atmospheres have 
been recorded and as high as 42.5 atmos- 
pheres in.a borehole in unworked coal. 

Wabner says, that the rule seems to 
be that the greater the depth of a seam 
below the surface, and the more effective- 
ly it is shut off by impenetrable cover 
rock, the higher will be the pressure of 
the imprisoned gas, and consequently the 
more violent the outrush of gas when the 
seam is tapped, but the longer it is work- 
ed and the greater the number of gal- 
leries and other openings made therein, 
the more will the initial pressure and out- 
flow diminish in the course of time until 
finallv the latter ceases altogether or 
diminishes to an imperceptible quantity. 

It follows naturally, therefore, that 
more gas is thus encountered in opening 
out a new section of a coal mine than 
when the same has been worked and has 
long been traversed by headings. Wabner 
thinks that there is thus evidently an 
analogy between the occurrence of fire 
damp and pit water, for in both cases the 
initial outflow is the greatest, diminish- 
ing in a short time as the drying pro- 
gresses. 

It should be remembered that when 
CH, combines with oxygen it is decom- 
posed into CO, (carbon dioxide) and 
H.O (water). Thus the progressive ab- 
sorption of the oxygen by this CH; either 
within or outside of the coal structure 
would tend to a progressive increase in 
the amount of water formed. ; 


GAS AS A COMMINUTER OF COAL 


According to Wabner (p. 27) the vol- 
ume of gas can be reduced (1) by the 
ventilating current, (2) by limiting the 
output of coal, and (3) more especially 
by regulating the preliminary work of 
opening up new sections of the pit. In 
connection with the last precaution he 
mentions the following facts:— 

“Since under ordinary conditions the 
gas intimately permeates the coal and 
fills its pores at a higher or lower pres- 
sure, the gas also influences the coher- 
ence and firmness of the seam, and un- 
der certain circumstances may make the 
coal friable and brittle. For this reason 
fiery bituminous coal beds frequently 
yield nothing but small coal; and oc- 
casionally this factor becomes so promi- 
nent as to make coal-getting dangerous, 
especially in sloping seams. This evil 
can be counteracted by tapping the bed 
with bore-holes before commencing to 
win coal from the face: in this way the 
coal is rendered more solid and resistant. 
More especially has this contingency to 
be taken into consideration when two 
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gassy seams are united in close juxtapo- 
sition. In such event the coal could un- 
doubtedly be more easily won by work- 
ing both seams simultaneously, and only 
small coal would be obtained; whereas 
by working one seam before the other, an 
opportunity is afforded for the gas in 
the second one to escape, and the coal 
from this will then be more solid and 
furnish a larger proportion of lumps.” 

In the Report of the British Royal 
Commission in 1886 on Accidents in 
Mines, it is said (p. 112) that “The ex- 
periments we have made on the pres- 
sure of firedamp in plugged bore holes, 
in coal, a pressure amounting to upwards 
of 400 pounds on the square inch, have 
thrown much light upon the occurrence 
of sudden outbursts of gas. The boring 
of holes upward or downward has been 
successfully tried as a means of avoiding 
such outbursts. 

“It is almost impossible to account for 
many of the accidents which have oc- 
curred in well-managed mines, some of 
which have originated in the main-in- 
take airways, except upon the supposi- 
tion that gas has suddenly invaded the 
workings from the adjacent strata. Sud- 
den outbursts of large quantities of gas, 
accompanied by violent disruption of the 
floor, roof or coal, are fortunately rare, 
but smaller incursions of gas, accom- 
panied by falls of roof, or even without 
any apparent displacement of strata, 
are comparatively frequent.” 

The Commission believed that these 
abnormal discharges of gas might be 
successfully met by ample ventilation, 
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good discipline and efficient lamps. While 
they recognized that variations of at- 
mospheric pressure exert an influence for 
the escape of gases which have accumu- 
lated in cavities, and possibly to a 
slight extent on that of gases emitted di- 
rectly from the coal, they questioned the 
wisdom of placing entire reliance on me- 
teorological warnings such as the fall of 
the barometer. In their opinion, safety 
must also be ensured by unceasing vigil- 
ance on the part of the officials and work- 
men in the mine, irrespective of such 
warnings. 


EMISSION OF METHANE 


The experiments of Rollin T. Chamb- 
erlin and others* have shown amongst 
other facts that methane is given off by 
all coal and is quantitatively by far the 
most important gas which it evolves 
usually amounting to from 80 to 95 per 
cent. of all the gas which is emitted but 
in some cases it reached 98 per cent. It 
is significant that it was found that an- 
thracite coal yielded the highest per cent. 
of methane in the gas liberated, but that 
low atmospheric pressure which aided 
the escape of gas from bituminous coal 
had less effect on the liberation of gas 
from anthracite. 

Other facts established by experiments 
are that finely powdered fresh coal gives 
off more methane in a vacuum than the 
same amount of lump coal subjected to 
the same conditions and that the finer the 





*See notes on “Explosive Mine Gases 
and Dusts,” Bul. 383, U. S. Geol. Survey. 
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coal the more rapidly and completely was 
the gas liberated in a given time. 

These facts seem to indicate clearly 
that the increased facilities for the elimi- 
nation of methane that are acquired by 
coal with each increase in the fineness of 
pulverization, must also increase the lia- 
bility to and destructiveness of a mine 
explosion after ignition and in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of the comminution 
of the combustible coal. That methane and 
other gases are constantly exhaled by 
the coal is shown by the fact established 
by experiment that fresh dust yields five 
times as much combustible gas as old 
dust and only one-third as much non- 
combustible gas. Age apparently tends 
to lessen the explosive tendencies of coal 
dust. In its last analysis, therefore, coal 
dust must be regarded as a secondary 
predisposing cause to mine explosions, 
the primary predisposing cause being the 
methane the undue accumulation of which 
is favored by the dusty form of coal. 
Proper ventilation to give a constant outlet 
to this gas, and the application of lime or 
rock dust to offset the uplifting and gas- 
extracting effects of low pressure on the 
comminuted coal would seem to be the 
easiest and least dangerous methods of 
dealing with the dust problem. The ma- 
terial thus treated might be later collect- 
ed and converted into some kind of build- 
ing material. It would seem better still 
if after condensation the dust could be 
conveyed to some reservoir where pres- 
sure or chemicals could be applied to 
condense the dust into combustible bri- 
quets of coal. 





Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


As far as the construction of the wheel 
and position of the blades are concerned 
the simplest form of centrifugal mine 
fan is that made by the Buffalo Forge 
Co. Fig. 6 shows an elevation and 
plan of an installation of one of these 
fans for the Madoc Coal & Mining Co., 
Glouster, Ohio. This is arranged to op- 
erate either blowing or exhausting. The 
blades of this make of fan, usually 8 
or 10 in number, are of heavy steel plate 
and are placed in a radial position with 
a slight backwafd curve at the tips only. 
Conical side plates inclose the sides of 
the wheel from the periphery of the inlet 
to the tips of the blades. 

The blades extend inward from the 
periphery of the inlet for a distance equal 
to about one-fifth of their length, the 
outside corners being cut off as shown 
in the illustration. They are supported 
by the tee-iron arms of the spiders of 
which there are two and sometimes three. 
These arms are cast into the hubs of 
the spiders, making a particularly rigid 
form of construction. The shaft is sup- 
ported in bearings hung on trunnions to 


By W. M. Weigel * 


The distinguishing features of 
several forms of modern steel- 
plate fans are discussed, as are 
also two types of high-speed fans, 
a comparatively recent develop- 


ment in the line of mine ventilat- 
ing equipment. This is the fifth 
article of a series dealing with 
mechanical ventilators. 





*Associate Professor of Mining, Penn- 
Sylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 


prevent heating or wear from any de- 
flection of the shaft. This, as well as 
other types of fans, often have the bear- 
ings water jacketed on the lower side 
to prevent undue heating. 

The diameter of the inlet is about % 
the diameter of the fan wheel. Dis- 
tinguishing features of this form of fan 
are: the large clearance between the 
fan and casing, especially at the cutoff, 
and the slight rate of increase in the 


radius of the spiral until the discharge 
opening is reached. The fan shown in 
Fig. 6 has an inlet on one side only, but 
these fans are built with two inlets if 
necessary. 


JEFFREY FAN 


Like other modern mine fans, the 
Jeffrey type is constructed entirely of 
steel plate except for that portion of the 
housing included within the foundation. 
These fans are built with either a single 
or double inlet. As illustrated in Fig. 
4, the double-inlet form has a central 
disk of the same diameter as the wheel. 
The outer sides of the blades are fast- 
ened to annular side plates or cheeks, 
the inner diameters of which are the 
same as the diameter of the inlet open- 
ings in the casing. These annular plates 
are braced and held rigid by round iron 
rods which spring from a small hub on 
the shaft and offer practically no ob- 
struction to the inflow of air. In the 
single-inlet type of fan, the solid driving 
disk forms the side plate of the wheel 
on the side opposite to the inlet. 
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TABLE 1. TEST OF 14 FT. by 4 FT. 6 IN. JEFFREY FAN, 
FOR NEW PITTSBURG COAL CO. 


INDICATED HORSEPOWER OF ENGINE. 
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Travel of Piston Mean Eff. 
Rev. per Min. in Ft. per Min. Pressure Area of Cylinder Indicated Hp. 
75 225 7.05 283 13.6 
100 300 1) .85 283 33.2 
125 375 19.35 283 62.4 
150 450 30.45 283 117.8 
a ee =e ee 
QUANTITY OF AI? DELIVERED 
Average Cu.Ft. Air Volumetric 
Velocity Net Area Delivered Volume of Capacity 
Rev. per Min. of Air of Drift per Min. Fan, Cu.Ft. of Fan 
75 1600 50 sq.ft. 80,000 692 154% 
100 2100 50 sq.ft. 105,000 692 151% 
125 2500 50 sq.ft. 125,000 692 145% 
150 3200 50 sq.ft. * 160,000 692 154% 
ee eee — Tene 
1 Water GAGE AND MANOMETRIC EFFICIENCY 
De 
Water Gage Peripheral Speed Theoretical Manometric 
Rev. per Min. in Inches of Fan Water Gage Efficiency 
75 0.9 3300 1.4 64% 
100 1.6 4400 2.4. 66% 
125 2.4 5500 4.0 60% 
150 3.4 6600 li ¢ 60% 
< HORSEPOWER IN AIR AND MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 
Rev. per Min. Cu.Ft. Air Hp. in Air Indicated Mechanical 
of Fan Water Gage per Min. Delivered Horsepower Efficiency 
75 0.9 80,000 11.36 13.6 83.5% 
100 1.6 105,000 26.5 33.2 80.0% 
125 2.4 125,000 47 .35 62.4 75.8% 
150 3.4 160, ‘000 85.95 P17 ..8 73.0% 
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The distinctive feature of these fans 
is the number and shape of the blades. 
Referring to Fig. 5, it is seen that there 
are eight main wings or blades extending 
from the periphery of the wheel into the 
inlet space for about % of the distance 
from the circumference of the inlet to 
the center. Starting at the inner end, 
these blades slope backward from the 
direction of rotation to a point just within 
the circumference of the inlet and then 
curve forward in a circular arc to the 
periphery; so that ‘at the tips, their 
course is forward from a radial line, in 
the direction of rotation. 

Half way between the main wings, 
is another set of a length equal to 
that of the curved portion of the main 
blades and curved to the same radius. 
Between these and the main blades is 
still another set with a length about one- 
half that of the second set and curved 
to a shorter radius. In the angle between 
the inner ends of the main blades and 
the circumference of the inlet are located 
conical sheet-steel scoops projecting into 
the inlet beyond the side line of the fan 
wheel. It is claimed that these strengthen 
the action of the fan and prevent gush- 
ing of air back into the inlet. 

The diameter of the inlet is about ‘/; 
of the diameter of the wheel. The clear- 
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PLAN AND ELEVATIONS OF JEFFREY DOUBLE-INLET TyPE “D” FAN 
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ance at the cutoff is small and the spiral 
casing has a rapidly increasing radius. 
Disregarding the long main blades and 
scoops, this form of fan closely re- 
sembles the multivane fans in the num- 
ber and forward curvature of its blades. 

Fig. 1 shows the setting for a double- 
inlet Jeffrey fan, arranged primarily for 
exhausting but so designed that it may 
be converted into a blower. 

In Table 1 are given the results of a 
test, of a 14-ft. diameter by 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, single-inlet fan, installed for the 
New Pittsburg Coal Co., at Murray City, 
Ohio. 


HIGH-SPEED FANS 


The term “high-speed fan” refers to 
fans operating at relatively high rotative 
speed rather than at high peripheral 
speed, and is used to distinguish a class 
of fans which has been developed within 
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“SrROocco” FAN WHEEL 


the past few years and only recently has 
been applied to mine ventilation to any 
extent. High-speed fans have many ex- 
cellent features to recommend them and 
a number of successful installations have 
been made in various sections of the 
country, although some mining engineers 
still hold them in disfavor. 

These fans are distinguished by the 
large diameter of the inlet as compared 
with the diameter of wheel, the radial 
length of the vanes or blades being only 
from % to vs of the wheel diameter. A 
great number of vanes are employed, 
usually from 42 to 64. The fans are 
further distinguished by having their 
blades curved concavely toward the di- 
rection of rotation. The casing expands 
rapidly and gives a large discharge area 
at the point of cutoff. 

The main points of advantage of this 
type of fan are low first cost of fan and 
installation, small space requirement, 
good mechanical efficiency and _ volu- 
metric capacity, suitability to developing 
high-water gages, and, on account of the 
high rotative speeds, facility of direct 
connection to electric motors. 


Sirocco FAN 


One of the first high-speed types to 
be developed was the Sirocco fan. Fig. 
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2 shows the general construction of 
the wheel or runner of a double-inlet fan 
of this variety. A single-inlet type is 
also made. The central or driving disk 
is of heavy steel plate, springing from 
a cast hub, which in the double-inlet 
form is made in halves. The outer sur- 
face of this central disk is conoidal in 
form in order to prevent eddying of the 
air as it enters the wheel. The 64 blades 


are of pressed steel and are supported 
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between the central disk and the front 
plates, or inlet circles, which are also 
made of heavy steel plate. The inlet 
faces of the wheel are stayed by tie- 
rods from the hub. This arrangement 
leaves the inlet practically unobstructed. 
Fig. 3 shows a Sirocco fan in service # 
Shaft No. 35 of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Penn., and illus- 
trates the adaptability of this type of fan 
to direct electric drive. This installation 





Fic. 3. ““Srrocco” FAN AT SHAFT 35, BERWIND-WHITE MINING COMPANY, 
WINDBER, PENN. 





Fic. 4. JEFFREY DOUBLE-INLET FAN WHEEL 
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delivered 315,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
at 5.6 in. water gage while running at 
252 r.p.m. The wheel is 108 in, diameter 
by 72 in. wide. The small size of the fan 
house is at-once noticeable. 
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THE STURTEVANT MULTI-VANE FAN 


The Sturtevant multi-vane fan is quite 
similar to the Sirocco fan in construction 
and general details, the main difference 
being that the vanes, in addition to being 
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curved concavely in the direction of ro- 
tation, are also corrugated or spooned 
across the face in a radial direction. This 
form of vane is claimed by the manu- 
facturers to prevent the air from slipping 
along the blades in a direction parallel 
to the axis of the wheel and thus in- 
creases the volumetric efficiency of the 
fan. 





Cost of Anthracite Co: 

Anthracite coal was at one time an 
important factor in blast-furnace prac- 
tice, but for this purpose it has been 
almost entirely supplanted by coke made 
from bituminous coal, according to E. W. 
Parker, coal statistician of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, in an advance chapter 
from ‘‘Mineral Resources for 1910,” lately 
issued. The principal future demand for 
anthracite will be restricted largely to do- 
mestic trade, for which the sizes known 
as furnace, egg, stove, chestnut and pea 
are required. 

The breaking down of the lump coal, 
which was formerly a marketable prod- 
uct, for the preparation of the domestic 
sizes, results in an increased proportion 
of the small or undesirable sizes, all of 
which are sold at less than the cost of 
production. The proportion of these small 
sizes has increased from 23.1 per cent. 
in 1890 to 41.6 per cent. in 1910, while 
the proportion of sizes larger than pea 
coal, or what may be termed the profit- 
able sizes, has decreased from 77 to 58.4 
per cent. 

The price of anthracite coal at 
the mines in 1910 averaged $2.13 per long 
ton. All the profits on the mining op- 
erations must be obtained from the pre- 
pared domestic sizes, for the revenue ob- 
tained from the smaller sizes, which are 
sold largely in competition with bitumin- 
ous coal for steaming purposes, serves 
only to reduce the cost of the domestic 
sizes. The conditions under which the 
anthracite mines are operated, says Mr. 
Parker, the greater depths to which the 
workings are carried, the consequent in- 
creased expense of mining, and the in- 
creasing cost of labor all contribute to 
make anthracite fuel more and more a 
luxury. No hope is held out to the con- 
sumer that anthracite will, in the future, 
be sold at lower prices than those which 
prevail today; on the other hand, there 
is every reason to believe that prices 
must advance in accordance with the in- 
creasing cost of production: It is only 
by reason of economical: administration 
that prices are not higher than they are. 

During recent years the anthracite op- 
erators have adopted the policy of mak- 
ing an allowance of 50c. per ton from 
circular prices for domestic coal pur- 
chased in April of each year, with an ad- 
vance of 10c. for each succeeding month 
until the schedule prices are restored 
in September. This has had a salutary 
effect in steadying the trade and permits 
the mines to be operated more regularly. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Gob Fires in Yorkshire, 
England 


The following is an abstract of a state- 
ment made by W. H. Pickering, one of 
the English mining inspectors, in the 
course of an inquiry of the British Home 
Office into the gas explosion at the Jam- 
mage Pit, North Staffordshire. Mr. Pick- 
ering was asked to present an account of 
mine fires in the neighboring South York- 
shire coal field. 


It appears that the more fiery coal seams 
in Yorkshire, that is, those which give out 
the greater amount of gas, are not those 
which are most actively troubled with 
mine fires. However, the Barnsley seam, 
in the Doncaster neighborhood, is an ex- 
ception to that general rule. The coal 
lies deep, the deepest shaft reaching the 
bed at a depth of 2715 ft. A typical sec- 
tion shows a seam 9 ft. 2 in. thick, includ- 
ing a parting of dirt 6 in. thick. In this 
one seam are contained five distinct beds; 
one of these is a hard coal suitable for 
steam, 2 ft. 2 in. thick, and the rest is 
soft house coal. The seam is very gas- 
eous; outbursts of firedamp are common, 
and the gas can always be found. A 
recent analysis showed nearly 2% per 
cent., in air currents of 88,000 cu.ft. per 
minute. 


The men have to be withdrawn from 
time to time, owing to the presence 
of gas in dangerous quantities. An infer- 
ior fireclay underlies the seam, and the 
roof is, as a rule, a tender shale. The 
seam is worked on the advancing long- 
wall system, the gate roads of which are 
from 40 to 50 yd. apart. For commercial 
reasons, a large percentage of the coal 
is not sent out of the pit; the harder coal, 
being very valuable, is carefully ex- 
tracted, and the bottom, or soft coal, is 
systematically worked with it. Most of the 
top soft coal is lost. In some cases no 
attempt is made to work it, the only part 
recovered being any large lumps _ pro- 
duced when the gate roads are ripped. At 
these pits, the slack made in the face is 
also thrown into the waste, and the total 
loss in some of the new mines is over 40 
per cent. of the seam. The roadways 
are troublesome to keep in order, and 
large quantities of dirt are moved dur- 
ing each repairing shift. As much as 
possible is stowed in the gob, but fre- 
‘quently such stowage is impracticable. 
Every effort is made to withdraw the tim- 
ber from the gob and from the abandoned 
roadways. 
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FIGHTING GoB FIRES 


As a rule symptoms of heating are de- 
tected in the early stages, but at times the 
fires reach the burning point before they 
are suspected. Fires occur in the gob and 
die out without the management knowing 
anything about them. Their ashes are 
sometimes found when roads are being 
driven through old wastes. It will be 
readily understood that in the advancing 
longwall system of working, the difficulty 
of isolating fires by dams is almost in- 
superable. The strata are so broken up 
that gas-tight dams could not be built. 
The fires are dug out at all cost, even in 
cases where stoppings might be practi- 
cable. The operation of digging out a gob 
fire consists of driving headings into the 
fire area and extracting the burning or 
heated material, and sometimes packing 
the space with sand. Water jets under 
great pressure are used to quench the fire 
or cool the heated strata. It is quite sim- 
ple on paper, but in practice is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous. The heat is often so 
great that the men can only work for a 
few minutes at a time, and the ventilation 
must be arranged so no firedamp will 
pass over the fire. The work is costly. 

Nevertheless, digging out is far safer 
and more economical in the long run than 
stopping. When a fire area has been dug 
out and the spaces packed with sand or 
otherwise effectively treated, it usually 
gives no more trouble. If a fire is 
stopped off it may annoy the management 
for years, and noxious gases from it may 
find their way into the mine workings. 


English Ventilation Laws 


In an address on “Duties and Qualifi- 
cations of the Deputy and Fireman as 
Defined by the new Regulations,” de- 
livered at Ashby-de-la-Zouch on Jan. 6, 
G. H. Winstanley remarked as follows: 


A ventilating current may have a vol- 
ume of as much as 250,000 cu.ft. per 
minute. This is quite an ordinary quan- 
tity in the Lancashire field. In the 
course of 24 hours, the total weight of 
air passed through such a mine would 
amount to no less than 12,000 tons. Such 
a volume of air is capable of diluting, 
within the limits provided for in the 
Act, a volume of gas which would suf- 
fice for the needs of a large town. 

The moisture present in the mine air 
should not be permitted to become ex- 
cessive. The limit of wet-bulb tempera- 
ture should certainly not be higher than 
75, and 70 would be a better limit to 
adopt. That circumstance virtually dis- 
poses of the watering of deep mines as 
a safeguard against the dangers of coal 
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dust. It is important that deputies | 
and firemen should understand those ) 
points, because I have found, in more | 
than one instance, that miners regarded | 
high temperature as a definite and un- 
mistakable proof of the presence of gas. | 


OXYGEN CONTENT NOT TO FALL BE- | 
LOW 19 PER CENT. 


I feel sure that the new standard of 
19 per cent. of oxygen as a minimum 
presence of that constituent in mine air 
is by no means difficult to attain. In 
1907, in connection with the investiga- 
tions of the Royal Commission, Dr. Cad- 
man and Mr. Whalley made careful in- 
spections of some 40 selected collieries 
where either abnormal difficulties were 
met with, or where the ventilation was 
considered as capable of improvement. 
In 11 of these cases only was the venti- 
lation found to be below the standard 
now established, and all of those, I be- 
lieve, were cases where there should 
have been no difficulty in securing better 
ventilation. It is a curious but easily 
explained circumstance that those col- 
lieries which are easiest to ventilate . 
have usually the impurest air. 

In many cases there is an impres- 
sion that ventilation only becomes im- 
portant where inflammable gas has to be 
considered; consequently, in mines which 
are supposed to be free from methane 
the ventilation is often neglected. 

On the other hand, mines in which in- 
flammable gas is given off somewhat 
freely must be ventilated with such a 
volume of air as insures the oxygen per- 
centage being kept well above the lower 
limit now permitted. For example, it 
is easy to show that to lower the oxy- 
gen percentage to 19 by the mere ad- 
mixture of inflammable gas would re- 
quire the latter to be in the proportion 
of nearly 10 per cent. Similarly, except 
perhaps in very rare cases of mines 
which give off carbon dioxide, the new 
standard of 1% per cent. of that gas (the 
maximum now, by law, permissible) can- 
not be regarded as one difficult of attain- 
ment. A lamp, however, affords no re- 
liable guide either to the oxygen or the 
carbon dioxide standard. If the lamp is 
extinguished, it is certain the percentage 
of oxygen, demanded by thé regulations, 
is not present, but we need to be able 
to determine when the percentages ap- 
proach the limit set by the legislative 
provisions. 


DETERMINATION OF OXYGEN 


For open-light mines the tube and 
taper apparatus of Dr. Haldane may 
be used to determine the oxygen and 
carbon dioxide percentage, but in safety 
lamp mines it may, as a rule, be as- 
sumed that the oxygen and carbon diox- 
ide percentage will be kept within the 
regulations by proportioning the ventila- 
tion properly to dilute the inflammable 
gas. In mines where safety lamps are 
used and inflammable gas is given off by 
the coal, the only method of determining 
the percentage of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide is by means of the analysis of 
samples. 
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The Jammage Mine Fire 

It is so customary to regard mine fires 
as the outcome of burning gas, explo- 
sions or of inflamed brattices, whether of 
cloth or wood, that the history of the 
Jammage mine fire in England should 
serve to recall those less general condi- 
tions to which the lignite fields of North 
America are especially subject. 

On Nov. 25 of the past year, a fire 
broke out in the gob of a mine generating 
gas. The area was worked by longwall, 
but the extraction of coal was not com- 
plete. Because the mine was developed 
irregularly, due to the contortions of the 
Strata, there were more than two ap- 
proaches to the district where the fire 
occurred, and it was necessary to confine 
the conflagration by the building of sev- 
Moreover, as the area 
mined was not in panels surrounded by 
pillars of coal, the gob to be shut off was 
large. 

It was some time before the fire made 
itself apparent. A sulphur smell is al- 
leged to have appeared early on Thurs- 
day morning. A pillar of the mine was 
found to be heated on Friday, and at 7 
that day all the men were re- 
moved from the mine except those that 
were to close off the fire. 

Unfortunately, the colliery officials de- 
cided to build their stoppings once for all 
of stone and dirt, and made no effort to 
keep air from the fire by the use of tem- 
porary brattices. It must be remembered 
that they appear to have expected: an ex- 
plosion and desired to assure themselves 
that when it occurred, only that part of 
the mine which was not working would 
be involved. The stoppings for some rea- 
son took 27 hours to build, and during 
that time the coal must have inflamed 
and the gas exploded. The damage done 
by the explosion was_ inconsiderable, 
nevertheless, six men were killed by the 
resulting gases. 

It was suggested that the fire should 
have been extinguished by water. Those 
on the ground were best able to judge, but 
surely wood brattices could have been 
more rapidly constructed than brick stop- 


a.m. 


pings, such as the experts suggested in 
the Home Office investigation. This 
would have shut off the air within an hour 
of the time when the need for closing up 
the fire area was recognized. 

The objection to a brick stopping is the 
long time required for the maturing of the 
cement in the joints. It is slower in 
erection than wood, and slower to become 
efficient than a stone filling. Nothing but 
a rock wall should have been ultimately 
relied upon, but it does appear that the 
first protection should have been secured 
by the use of timber. 








Efficiency 


There is, in any language, no word that 
spells SUCCESS as surely and as plain!y 
as efficiency. Thrift is a near neighbor to 
efficiency, the latter is indeed the out- 
growth of the former; for what man can 
become efficient who has not learned the 
principles of thrift, or who is thrifty 
without proving his efficiency ? 
the crowning sheaf—the 
certain award of efficient toil. 


Success is 
That man 
is efficient as a worker who can produce 
results; or, in common terms, “deliver 
the goods.” Such men are needed today 
in coal mining more than in any other 
trade or calling. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate 
the fact that the industry of coal mining 
is peculiarly environed. It is subject to 
limitations so proscribed as to demand 
the exercise of the strictest economy in 
operation. A living wage for the miner, 
a reasonable profit for the operator, and 
a price to the consumer that will place 
this great necessity of life within the 
reach of all. 

The problems of coal mining would be 
less difficult of solution if coal could be 
The demand for 
met, if 


classed as a luxury. 
wage increase could then be 
necessity required, by a corresponding in- 
crease in the cost to the consumer. The 
luxuries of life will always bring what- 
ever price their production and a fair 
business profit demand. Only those whose 


means will allow them to pay the price 
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can have the luxury; others must do 
without. 

But we are face to face with the fact 
that coal is not a /uxury, to be had if 
one possesses ample means; it is a neces- 
sity of life that all, rich and poor alike, 
require and must have. It is this fact that 
fixes the upper limit in the coal mining 
problem. It is a hard, cold fact, as cold 
as the cheerless fireside without fuel in 
December. 

The. high cost of living may create a 
demand for wage increase. What is the 
coal operator to do in that event? The 
margin between the living wage and the 
living price is so narrow that the risk 
does not warrant investment. If there ‘s 
not soon found some way out, capital 
will seek other more lucrative fields. 

This is only one of the many problems 
confronting the coal operator. There are 
others as serious and as 
which we have not space to treat as they 
should be treated, now. What is the 
remedy? This is the question that oper- 
ftors in all coal fields are asking today. 

There is but one answer as far as 
the mining of coal is concerned. There 
This does not 


threatening, 


must be greater efficiency. 
mean more work or longer hours, for the 
same pay. That would not spell efficiency. 
It means less waste of time and ma- 
terial in and about the mine; more sys- 
tem in the planning and execution of 
work; more devotion to the work of min- 
ing and less sympathy for the idlers 
whose only thought and desire is ap- 
parently to give less and demand more. 
No honest worker can uphold such a 
creed; but all must recognize that the 
only sound doctrine is “a day’s work for 
a day’s pay.” Let this be written on the 
heart of every mining man, whether he 
be mine official or miner; and let each 
strive to prove himself more efficient in 
the work he has to do. 


Methane in Coal Dust 
Explosions 


Under the above caption in the present 
number of CoAL Ace, Mr. Wilbur sum- 
marizes the results of his inquiries and 
researches into the origin of mine ex- 
plosions. The publishing of this paper 
should not be construed as an endorse- 
ment of all Mr. Wilbur’s conclusions. 
For any such detailed approval, he must 
look to others, to the hundreds who in 
face of all proof to the contrary still 
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contend that coal dust will not explode 
unless ignited by methane. Such state- 
ments are never backed by any careful 
reasoning. The usual method is to face 
the issue by a personal asseveration, by 
the ipse dixit or “take it from me” of the 
asseverator. Signs of such a_ stand- 
point are found in Mr. Wilbur’s argu- 
ment, but in his paper he makes a plea 
for the reasonableness of his view, so 
that we feel he would not compel us to 
accept it on the mere force of his 
authority. 

But for what imaginable purpose have 
the experiments at Pittsburgh, Bruceton, 
Altofts, Li¢vin, Frameries, Gelsenkirchen 
and Babitz been conducted at so much 
unnecessary trouble and expense if we, 
following Mr. Wilbur, are complacently 
to avoid quoting the results there ob- 
tained and are to draw on the unexperi- 
mental dicta and baseless imaginings of 
a decade or two ago? 

He quotes the well-known Chamberlin 
monograph, as far as quotation will serve 
his purpose, carefully showing how much 
free methane can be liberated by crush- 
ing and carefully abstaining from show- 
ing how slowly, we had almost said 
liberates methane 
Evens so far -as’- Mr. 
Chamberlin is quoted, with all the handi- 
caps of an ex-parte quotation, we can- 
not see that the Bureau of Mines and 
its explosions’ expert, Mr. 
hoisted on thcir own petard. 


laboriously the coal 
thereafter. 


Rice, are 
If Mr. 
Wilbur had quoted the further remarks 
of Mr. Chamberlin, he would have arrived 
at the conclusion that coal after crushing 
ceased to deliver gas with the rapidity 
with which it is liberated when crushed. 
There is no reason to suppose that every 
particle of coal dust is surrounded by a 
methanized gaseous pellicle, or that the 
mine in general is made explosive by 
the emission of methane from the float- 
ing or the resting dust. In the first six 
crushed in air and 
mediately placed in a vacuum only de- 
veloped 0.0538 per cent. of its whole 
In the 
following ten weeks the percentage fell 
to 0.0101 per cent. and in the ten weeks 
succeeding, it still further fell to 0.0035 
per cent. As the air in the mine is 
changed about every half hour, these 
figures might well be divided by two. 
Even if the mine were packed full of 
dust, the hourly percentage of gas it 
would generate would nevertheless be in- 


weeks coal im- 


volume of methane per hour. 
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appreciable. We must remember that 
Chamberlin was dealing with a coal of 
high methane content for the dust just 
described came from Monongah. Dust 
from non-gaseous mines, as we term 
them, would have lower values of me- 
thane emission, especially when newly 
pulverized. 

But this method of arguing may be 
fortified by still another. The Bureau of 
Mines, in its Pittsburgh gallery, has ob- 
tained ignition and propagation when 
using only two pounds of dust and no 
gas. This gave a dust density of 25.3 
grams per cu.m. According to Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s figures, the coal, before crushing, 
would have held 2.67 cu.cm. of free gas, 
of which 39.65 per cent. by weight would 
have been methane. Careful estimation 
shows that had the coal been broken 
into bottles in vacuo and these bottles 
sealed and conveyed to the confined gal- 
lery, they would have added to the air in 
that gallery on release only 0.0000808 
per cent. of methane. Judge therefore 
how little methane must have entered the 
gallery when two pounds of dust com- 
minuted in air, were blown into it to 
circulate at a pressure not less than 
atmospheric. 

In conclusion it may be added that 
modern research has proved that the ex- 
plosion of methane in an atmosphere in- 
sufficient for complete combustion results 
in the generation of carbon monoxide, 
thus contradicting the results of Dr. 
Brookman of Bochum whom Mr. Wilbur 
quotes in his article ,with apparent ap- 
proval. 


The question has been raised whether 
pure coal dust on a safety lamp can be. 
exploded from the lamp. Few persons 
have met with this experience in practice, 
and it is probable that the question has 
been given thought by only a small num- 
ber of coal men; however, under certain 
conditions, it is possible to get such an ex- 
plosion experimentally. A mining man in 
South Wales relates an instance of a 
safety lamp that had been continuously 
in use underground for some hours and 
on the gauze of which coal dust had col- 
lected; he experienced a slight explosion 
in the lamp, followed by a second ancl 
much more violent explosion immediately 
afterward. The second explosion was be- 
lieved to be due to the shock of the first 
explosion precipitating more coal dust 
into the flame. 
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Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Sealing off a Mine Fire 
(Continued from Feb. 10) 


Letter No. 24—I think that when a fire 
occurs at the end of an entry, the first 
thing to do is to diminish the circulation 
of the air past the fire. Under ordinary 
conditions, it would seem easier to build 
a wall on the intake side first; then, by 
reversing the circulation, the smoke could 
be forced back so that the fire would be 
confined to the smallest possible area. 
This would reduce the supply of air, 
walled in with the fire, to a minimum. 
To accomplish this, it is best to set the 
first stopping of brattice cloth or lumber 
far enough ahead of the last open cross- 
cut to permit of the building of a per- 
manent wall between the crosscut and 
the temporary brattice. 


four legs, two of which are hinged to 
the central plate just mentioned, and 
two to a corresponding plate at the 
rear. The front and back walls of 
the mattresses are prevented from bulg- 
ing outward under the air pressure by 
the use of ribbon stays. When the bag 
is properly inflated, it fits and adheres to 
all the various irregularities of the out- 
line of the heading, and is prevented from 
forming itself into the shape of a balloon 
by the restraining force of the stays, just 
mentioned. 
CARL SCHOLZ, 

Vice-Pres. and Gen’l. Mgr., Consoli- 
dated Indiana Coal Co. 

Chicago, IIl. 








Letter No. 25—There are mine fires 
and mine fires; there are men of exper- 





AN AiR MATTRESS FOR CONFINING FIRES 


In some gassy mines, square air mat- 
tresses, blown up by a hand air pump, 
as in the illustration, are utilized to make 
the first stopping. With these provided, 
in about four minutes the circulation can 
be stopped and the sealed-off territory 
reduced to a much smaller limit than 
could be done if the men had to build 
more elaborate stoppings in the smoke. 

I inclose a rough sketch of such a 
pneumatic curtain. It can be folded up 
and quickly carried to the place affected. 
The mattress is 14 in. thick, and in its 
other dimensions is the size of the head- 
ing it is intended to fill. A central plate, 
with a pipe affixed thereto, permits the 
attachment of a rubber hose, through 
which the air can be pumped into the 
mattress for purposes of inflation. The 
bag stopping is supported temporarily by 


ience, men of practice, men of theory; 
there are numberless and varied degrees 
and conditions in mines. The success- 
ful mining man today is a student of 
these conditions. 

From the very nature of the case mine 
fires are dangerous; and the fire that has 
assumed proportions beyond control re- 
quires not only knowledge and experi- 
ence, but, more than all, nerve, tact, a 
clear head, an instant grasp of all the 
conditions, and the ability to act promptly 
and with fortitude. 

That such prompt, decisive, intelligent 
action at the Cherry mine, in the first 
stages of that terrible disaster, would 
have saved a large proportion, if not all, 
of the 256 lives then sacrificed, no prac- 
tical mining man will deny. 

In the present discussion it is proper 


. fective 


to ask or assume, what are the condi- 
tions of environment. No one will deny 
the practical impossibility of approaching 
sufficiently close to a raging fire, on the 
return side, to enable a stopping to be 
built in the return airway for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the circulation of air 
and confining the fire. The same is true 
where the return airway is completely 
filled with dense volumes of smoke and 
gases; unless, of course, the work can 
be done by the use of breathing ap- 
paratus. 

On the other hand, no intelligent min- 
ing man will attempt to deny that when- 
ever it is possible to get in and erect the 
first stopping on the return airway, and 
later close the intake, this is the thing 
to do. “Why?” Because the stopping 
erected in any portion of an airway will 
block the circulation of air. The stop- 
ping built on the return is just as ef- 
in cutting off the flow of air 
past the fire as a stopping built on the 
intake. 

The erection of the first stopping on 
the return, however, possesses the addi- 
tional advantage that it confines the pro- 
ducts of the combustion to the area of 
the fire. Not only do the expanding gases 
force back the air and, to a large ex- 
tent, prevent it from reaching the fire; 
but the carbon dioxide (CO.) produced 
by the combustion, renders the gases 
generated nonexplosive. 

Again, suppose the first stopping is 
erected on the intake airway, under con- 
ditions that would have permitted its 
erection on the return. It is true the 
fresh air is cut off from the fire; but a 
very explosive mixture begins at once to 
form behind the stopping, in the region 
of the fire. It may happen that the 
sudden extinction of the flame of the fire, 
by the cutting off of the direct access 
of the air, will create a depression within 
the fire zone that will cause some air 
to enter the return openings before these 
can be closed. Now, while building the 
return stoppings under these conditions, 
the explosion of gas, or dust, in the case 
of a roof-fall within the area, is most 
liable to occur. This is what has often 
happened when the intake stoppings have 
been erected first and the return stop- 
pings last. 

It is almost idle to attempt to lay down 
rules or form a plan of procedure with- 
out having before us a plan showing the 
location of the fire, the course of the 
air current and the position of all cross- 
cuts, stoppings and doors affecting the 
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circulation. But in general it may be 
stated the air current should be short- 
circuited and, as far as possible, diverted 
from the fire by the erection of tem- 
porary canvas brattices. By the partial 
removal of one or two stoppings and the 
erection of a line of brattice, it may be 
possible in many cases to conduct suffi- 
cient air past the fire to the place where 
the return stopping must be built. In 
some cases a canvas sheet can be ar- 
ranged in the return, ahead of the stop- 
ping to be erected, so as to throw the 
smoke and gases over the men engaged 
in the work. When the stopping is built 
nearly to the roof, this canvas must be 
removed and the work finished. The men 
in the meantime receive a sufficient sup- 
ply of fresh air from a crosscut close 
to the stopping being built. The erec- 
tion of the intake stoppings is then 
easily accomplished. In all cases it is 
necessary for the mine foreman in charge 
to exercise the utmost ingenuity, judg- 
ment and skill. 
J. T. BEARD. 
New York, Feb. 6, 1912. 


Letter No. 26—I have read with in- 
terest the opinions on fighting mine fires, 
and I believe that since there is no es- 
tablished standard of occurrence for 
these fires that there cannot, accordingly, 
be any standard method for fighting them. 
The method of attack is determined en- 
tirely by local conditions, but must be de- 
cided upon quickly, since what other- 
wise may be a disastrous fire might be 
easily controlled if caught in the in- 
cipient stage. 

I believe I have had an unusually bit- 
ter experience on an exceptionally dis- 
couraging piece of work of this character. 
This fire occurred in April, 1900, in the 
thin-vein district not far from Pittsburg; 
it originated in an electric pump house 
which consisted of a wood-stopping on 
each side of the pump, between the in- 
take and return airways, somewhat over 
a mile from the mine entrance. 

One man was known to be behind the 
fire, and desperate chances were taken to 
effect his rescue. We tried to conduct 
a narrow airway along the rib so we 
could get near enough to force water on 
the fire. The roof had fallen for about 
6 ft. above the coal along this section; 
so to get a support for our brattice we 
leaned rails, about 7 ft. long against the 
sides diagonally and pulled canvas over 
them. Only a few feet at a time could 
be gained, the smoke having backed up 
some 300 ft. against an air current of 
about 20,000 cu.ft. per minute, and the 
work was particularly trying, for in addi- 
tion to the heavy. smoke, the roof was 
continually falling. When we had reached 
a point about 100 ft. from the fire, a 
heavy fall occurred behind us, breaking 
down the brattice and cutting off our air, 
with the result that we were only able 
to escape with our lives. 
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A second attempt was made by nail- 
ing boards in the shape of an inverted 
L, to which the brattice cloth was at- 
tached and carried in. By this means we 
were successful in getting to within 25 
ft. of the fire, when our brattice took fire 
and was consumed before we could get 
water on it. 

It was now evident that all hopes of 
saving the miner had to be abandoned, 
and we turned our attention to smother- 
ing the fire. We entered through a door 
into the return airway, but were greeted 
by such a blast of heat, smoke, sparks 
and falling roof that we were compelled 
to retreat immediately. Crossing back to 
the intake airway, the door had scarcely 
been closed when an explosion occurred, 
the flame sweeping out over us as we 
dropped to the bottom. Fortunately, the 
flame was only of short duration, but ‘t 
left the most surprised, frightened, dis- 
gusted and discouraged set of mine offi- 
cials struggling in the mud, water and 
inky darkness that could be imagined. 
This explosion was caused, I think, by the 
accumulation of carbon monoxide near 
the fire after the door was opened. 

We now closed off the intake tem- 
porarily with boards, opened our way into 
the return again by using canvas, and 
finally closed off both with brick stop- 
pings. I think about 12 dams were then 
built, holes drilled from the surface, and 
the section flooded, which took several 
weeks. 

I wish to add that the men working at 
this fire were all experienced and well 
posted mining men. One was a company 
inspector, another a mine foreman who a 
few years later was appointed state mine 
inspector, and we all should have known 
better than to have cut off the ventila- 
tion over the fire and then restore it 
again, as we did. It is a striking example 
of the difference between planning under 
assumed conditions, and actually work- 
ing under any old conditions on a mo- 
ment’s notice, especially when human life 
is at stake. 

J. T. CoLBurn. 

Uniontown, Penn. 





Letter No. 27—I was much interested 
and pleased to see your issue of Feb. 3. 
The discussion on mine fires will cer- 
tainly tend to clear up this much-talked- 
of question. 

As far as I am able to judge, Letter 
No. 2, by Edw. H. Coxe, gives the solu- 
tion to the question and the reason why 
in a nutshell. My own conclusions: are: 
Place your men where they will not 
inhale the fumes. There is absolutely no 
more danger in sealing off a fire from 
the intake side than in any other work 
of that nature, as, for instance, in tim- 
bering-off and stopping-off a squeeze. 

No official has any moral, pecuniary, 
or physical right to place his men in 
more than necessary danger to produce 
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the desired results of safety to life and 


protection to property. For half a cen- 
tury, I have been working in and about 
the mines—two-thirds of the time under- 
ground—and have worked at many fires. 
I always have, and in the future will 
continue to place my men first on the 
intake side. You can probably hurry mat- 
ters by having the men build both stop- 
pings simultaneously, but the workers on 
the return will suffer more or less from 
the effects of the fire, and the result 
will be bulging eyeballs, headache and 
nausea. 


I was much interested in letter No. 
5, which advocates fighting the fire from 
the intake side, but when it comes to 
sealing off the trouble, this gentleman 
recommends building the first stopping 
on the return. In this connection, let 
me say, the conditions are similar. Sup- 
pose a large amount of CH; is being 
generated in both headings. This gas 
drifting from the intake to the return 
over the fire will surely ignite and light 
the gas in the return. And furthermore, 
my experience has been it will keep 
burning until suffocated, or extinguished; 
or until the pressure of the blower is 
redueed to an intermittent one. 


Two FIRES IN ONE HEADING 


I have had two fires in one heading, 
each one larger than a gas-grate, burn for 
13 days and nights, until we forced up a 
crosscut on the other side. This gave 
us no fear, because the products of com- 
bustion were carried direct to the return 
and there was nothing to explode. 


It is quite different with the argument 
put forth in letter No. 5. I can easily 
understand how the gas from the return 
could diffuse through the products of 
combustion, harmless enough until they 
reached the still smoldering fire; then 
there would be a flash, slight perhaps, 
but sufficient to knock down your men. 


In sealing off a fire, we have three 
most important things to accomplish: 1. 
Suffocate the flaming gas by its product 
CO, 2. Smother the coal fire by the 
inert pure CH,, and free N and the CO, 
products. 3. Make your stopping stronger 
than the pressure of the blower and the 
expansion of the heated gases. 


I also notice that the “intake” advo- 
cates give reasons, while those who ad- 
vise closing the return first are sup- 
ported only by theory. Let me ask all 
coal men to read, mark and learn, and 
perhaps we may be able to save a life or 
two, even tomorrow. I am sure the valu- 
able discussion that has occurred will 
cause hundreds of us to consider the 
methods outlined and be wholly pre- 
pared in case of emergency. 


JOSEPH VIRGIN, 


Supt. of Mines. 
Plymouth, W. Va. 
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Mr. Norris Answers 


Mr. Garcia 


Mr. Garcia has evidently misunder- 
stood my letter, in regard to closing off 
a mine fire, in making his criticism. 

In suggesting a procedure in the case 
of the evolution of large volumes of gas 
at the seat of the fire, I had in mind 
conditions not uncommon in the anthra- 
cite region when the full air current may 
be needed up to the moment of closing, 
to dilute the firedamp, and not merely 
the possible products of combustion. 

I have too much respect for the char- 
acter of your readers to assume that any 
one of them would be senseless enough 
to reverse an air current with the re- 
turns in irrespirable condition; the origi- 
nal assumption of a fire beyond control 
presupposes ample time in fighting it to 
obtain a knowledge of the state of the 
workings. Under proper conditions the 
air current can and should be reversed. 

After all, the way to fight a fire is to 
get at it promptly and let the method of 
procedure be governed by the conditions. 

R. V. Norris, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


[We expect to close the discussion on 
mine fires next week, when W. D. Owens, 
superintendent for the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.; J. C. McDermott, chief mine in- 
spector for Montana, and others will ex- 
press their opinions.—EpiTorR. ] 








The Davy Lamp in Testing 

I notice in Coat Acg, Dec. 16, 1911, 
p. 322, in answer to the question, ““What 
is meant by the flame test?” you state 
the Davy lamp is a favorite lamp for 
testing for gas. In my travels I have 
found many who say the Davy lamp is 
unsafe, owing to its liability to flame, 

and in some localities it is prohibited by 
law. Why is the Davy lamp so often 
preferred, when the Wolf lamp will show 
Y%% of gas, and is called safe in all 
countries. 
J. H. NEEDHAMMER, SuPT. 

Sullivan, Ind. 

The Davy lamp, owing to its simplicity 
of construction and sensitiveness to gas, 
has always been a favorite lamp among 
firebosses and still holds its prestige. It 
is not a safe lamp to place in the hands 
of an ordinary miner, and is not adapted 
to general work at the face. The use of 
the unbonneted Davy is prohibited by the 
old mining law of Great Britain. The 
new law, which will probably go’into ef- 
fect not later than Jan. 1, 1913, does not 
mention the Davy or any other lamp spe- 
cifically, but requires that no lamps shall 
be used in any mine other than those pro- 
vided by the owner of the mine and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State. 

In the United States, as far as our 
knowledge goes, the only prohibition by 
law of the Davy lamp or any other lamp, 
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occurred in the old bituminous-mine law 
of Pennsylvania, which forbade the use 
of the Davy and the unbonneted Clanny 
lamps for general work in bituminous 
mines, but permitted their use by mine 
officials, examining the mine for gas. 

Because of the free circulation of air 
in the lamp, the inside atmosphere of the 
Davy most closely approaches the same 
gaseous condition as that of the air sur- 
rounding the lamp. The flame cap, how- 
ever, as is well known, is not visible in 
this lamp until the gas reaches 2 per 
cent., and many firebosses fail to detect 
a cap in less than 3 per cent. of gas. For 
this reason an indicator should be used 
in the Davy, capable of showing small 
percentages of gas. 

The Wolf lamp burns naphtha, a high- 
ly volatile oil that reveals a flame cap 
at about ™% per cent. of gas. The indi- 
cation of % per cent. of gas, as stated 
by our correspondent, is extremely un- 
certain and not apparent to most observ- 
ers. The lamp is not a good testing lamp 
for several reasons; namely, the lamp is 
bonneted, which fact, together with the 
vaporous oil burned, modifies, at times, 
the atmosphere in the combustion cham- 
ber, so that it does not truly represent the 
gaseous condition of the outside air. The 
lamp heats readily in gas, the oil volatil- 
izes more quickly and the lamp gives 
higher indications than it should, after be- 
ing exposed to gas a short time. The 
lamp flame is easily extinguished, and 
when relighted, after a short period of 
extinction, the lamp may flash (pass 
flame). 

Opinions vary in regard to the use of 
naphtha or other highly volatile oil in 
mine lamps. The slightly improved il- 
lumination scarcely compensates for the 
increased danger arising from the ex- 
plosive nature of the oil burned. The 
same difference of opinion exists in re- 
gard to the use of the various carbide 
or acetylene lamps. At the present time, 
electric lamps are receiving much atten- 
tion. The chief objection to electric 
lamps, however, is their inability to reveal 
the gaseous condition of the mine air. 








Mine Telephones as Life 
Savers 


Relative to the explosion at our mine 
No. 7 at Radley, Kan., on Jan. 3, in which 
it was reported that the two shotfirers, 
J. W. Keeran and W. M. Martin, were 
saved from death by means of the mine 
telephone, I wish to state, in my opinion, 
this is correct. We have a mine tele- 
phone law in this state which went into 
effect last fall, and all of our mines are 
equipped with telephones. 

In regard to this particular accident 
would say that the mine telephone un- 
doubtedly resulted in our being able ot 
save the lives of these two shotfirers. In 
all of our mines we have a system of 
requiring the shotfirers to report by 
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means of the mine telephone to the night 
engineer, the progress of their work as 
they go through the mine lighting the 
shots; by this means we know at all 
times just about where the shotfirers are 
The night engineer also becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with just the manner 
in which the shotfirers fire the mine, 
and knows just when, within a few min- 
utes, a certain shotfirer should report 
from a certain station. In the event that 
he fails to report the engineer suspicions 
something wrong, and when this runs 
over ten or fifteen minutes past the usual 
time he summons help. 

At the time of the explosion in our 
mine No. 7 we had, in addition to the 
regular mine telephone, installed a tele- 
phone in a refuge hole for the shotfirers. 
This refuge hole was provided with a 
door, the idea being for the shotfirers to 
light a certain entry and get in this 
refuge hole while the shots were going. 
The particular entry for which this refuge 
hole was installed had been giving us 
considerable trouble in the way of windy 
shots, and we, therefore, took this addi- 
tional precaution. 

When the explosion came one of the 
shotfirers was in the act of ringing ‘he 
engineer to tell him that they had lighted 
the shots in this entry. The force of the 
explosion was so strong that it blew in 
the back end of the refuge hole, and the 
shotfirer did not even get to talk, but 
was immediately overcome by the after- 
damp. His partner, who was with him, 
was likewise overcome. The night engi- 
neer, knowing that this was the station 
from which they should next report, im- 
mediately tried to call them, but was un- 
able to get any response and started the 
distress whistle. In fifteen minutes after 
the explosion had occurred a rescue party 
was in this refuge hole and had the two 
shotfirers out working upon them and 
succeeded in resuscitating them. A little 
later it would undoubtedly have been 
impossible to revive them. 

I might say that our mine telephones 
are so installed that they are practi- 
cally explosion proof, the wires being 
laid in pipe along the entry. We have 
had three quite severe explosions in this 
particular mine this winter and none of 
the telephones was damaged in the least. 

C. W. WATERMAN, 


Pittsburg, Kan. Mine Supt. 


Question on Shot Firing 

Discuss briefly the question of the ad- 
vantages arising from, and the risks in- 
cident to, the very common practice of 
firing two or more shots at the same time, 
in an entry or room. 

Seanor, Penn. J. N. 

[At the earnest request of a corre- 
spondent we submit the above ques- 
tion for discussion, and hope the readers 
of Coat Ace will respond freely and give 
the results of their experience or state 
their own views.—EbpITor. ] 
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Cross-Bar Timbering in 


Mines 
We have had some_ considerable 
trouble in our main-haulage-road tim- 


bering. The cross-bars, which are a good 
quality of straight-grained, white oak, 
seem to have a tendency to split at the 
notch, as I have shown in the rough 
sketch (Fig. 1) I am sending you. Can 
you or any of the readers of CoAL AGE 
tell me the trouble and suggest a 
remedy? We have a rather weak, shale 
roof and a soft fireclay bottom. The coal 
(bituminous) is 5 ft. 4 in. high and over- 
laid with a 10-in. drawslate that falls a 
few yards behind the face and before 
the timber frames are set up. 

The air cuts the roof at each rib badly, 
and then the trouble with splitting of 
cross-bars begins. Please explain why 
the roof cuts at the ribs where the ve- 
locity of the air is less than at the center. 

Pittsburg, Kan. ANxIOUS FOREMAN. 


From the excellent sketch (Fig. 1) you 
have sent us, there appear to be at least 
two main reasons for the splitting of the 


cross-bars at the notches. (1) The 
cross-bar appears to be tightly wedged 
its entire length. (2) The legs are 


not properly jointed to the cross-bar. 
These causes are probably greatly aug- 
mented in their effect by the cutting of 
the roof at each rib. 

When roof “cuts” it is almost in- 
variably along the ribs of openings. It 
occurs more generally in entries and pas- 
sages where a good current of air is 
traveling and less frequently in rooms. 
The trouble is commonly attributed to 
the air current, which is said to “cut the 
roof”; but this does not express the rea- 
son for the cutting. 

Cutting occurs chiefly in mining coal 
under a roof that disintegrates readily 
under pressure; or in other words, crum- 
bles under excessive roof pressure. This 
crumbling is greatly augmented by the 
action of the air current on the moisture 
escaping from the stone, slate, or shale. 
The action is greatest along each rib, 
because that is where the crunching of 
the roof is greatest. The crumbling of 
the strata at the rib, however slight, fa- 
cilitates the escape of moisture, which in 
turn assists the disintegration. The cut- 
ting is thus largely due to excessive roof 
pressure, for the particular roof in ques- 
tion. Its remedy must be sought in: 
(1) enlarging the entry pillars and 
stumps; (2) reducing the length of 


rooms and carrying a smaller area stand- 
ing on props; in other words, shorten the 
time rooms must be kept open, draw back 
pillars and let roof fall as quickly as 
possible in the rooms; (3) a proper sys- 
tem of timbering. 

The cutting of the roof at the rib lines 
throws an extra burden on the cross-bar, 
and the manner of wedging the timber 
its entire length, as shown in Fig. 1, 
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. 1. WRONG METHOD OF WEDGING AND 
NOTCHING A CROSS-BAR, CAUSING 
BAR TO SPLIT 


makes the bar take the whole weight 
over the span and naturally bends the 
bar and starts the splitting at the 
notches, 


WEDGING A TIMBER FRAME 


Observe in Fig. 2 there are no 
wedges driven over the central portion 
of the span; but two good flat wedges are 
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NOTCHING A CROSS-BAR 


driven, one on each side, just in from 
over the top of the leg. The effect of 
this is to arch the weight over the span, 
throwing it on the legs at each side, and 
leaving the cross-bar free to resist the 
thrust of the legs inward with its entire 
strength. 
NotTcHING A Cross-Bar 

When setting up a timber frame first 
take down any loose rock or slate that 
should not remain; clear away rubbish 
and cut a solid foothold on the floor 


against each rib where the timbers must 
stand. Now, measure the spread of the 
legs at the floor, inside of timbers, and 
the vertical height from the floor to the 
under side of the collar, allowing for the 
thickness of the collar and wedges. 
From the inside spread of the legs at 
the floor subtract from 3 to 4 inches, for 
each foot of height; and the remainder 
will be the distance between notches. 
The collar or cross-bar must be suf- 
ficiently longer to allow a full bearing 
for the head of each leg. 

It is important to cut the notches on 
an angle of 45 deg. and make a smooth 
flat bearing for the head of each leg. 
The top of each leg must then be sawed 
to fit this bearing as shown in Fig. 2, 
By this arrangement each leg will lean 
toward the center of the entry from 1% 
to 2 inches for each foot of headroom 
under the collar. 


Gases Distilled from Coal 
Dust 


Assuming a coal dust having the fol- 
lowing proximate analysis: 





Moisture 2a. sciss siecle atu eee 1% 
Volatile matter... .6.- ete eee 28% 
Rixed CarDon tisk. «ce Meee eee 63% 
AST civics wiste ere ie: bre cnenk coe tieenOnee ene ee aneeen 8% 

100% 


and supposing the temperature of the 
dust to be gradually raised without bring- 
ing it into contact with flame; in what or- 
der will the various gases be distilled and 
at what approximate temperatures ? 
Lethbridge, Canada. ENGINEER. 


Coal exposed to a free atmosphere 
gives up much of its moisture. It also 
loses some of its occluded gases if such 
are present. This emission of moisture and 
gas takes place at all temperatures until 
saturation of the surrounding atmosphere 
occurs. As the temperature is raised the 
emission becomes more rapid. 

It cannot be definitely stated at what 
temperature oxidation begins, since coal 
absorbs oxygen from the air and it is 
possible the absorbed oxygen enters into 
combination with some of the elements of 
the coal. But, sensible combustion of 
carbon with production of carbon dioxide, 
or carbon monoxide, or both, according to 
conditions, occurs at about 300° to 350° 
F. The temperature at which spontaneous 
ignition of fine coal dust will take place 
must, evidently, depend on the nature of 
the coal and the fineness of the dust. 
This temperature is given as 284° F, 
(Bedson); 356° F. (Fayal), Mine gases 
and Exlosions, page 155. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


Interesting Questions for 
Beginners 


BELT-DRIVEN VS. DIRECT-CONNECTED FAN 


Ques.—What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of a belt-driven fan? 

Ans.—The belt makes it possible to at- 
tain any desired speed of fan for the 
same speed of engine by changing the 
pulley on the fan shaft or on the engine. 
It is also plain that the belt-driven fan 
runs more smoothly and is not as hard 
on the engine as a direct-connected fan. 
When the fan is belt driven, it is possible 
to employ a smaller size of engine run at 
a higher speed for any given power and 
speed of fan. The chief advantages of 
a direct-connected fan are: The fan is 
under better control; and there is no loss 
of power by the slipping of the belt. 


Size oF DRILL—SOLID SHOOTING 


Ques.—What size of drill (diameter) 
would you recommend to be used when 
shooting off the solid? 

Ans.—In shooting off the solid, it is 
particularly desirable to avoid the use of 
too large a drill. The diameter of the 
bit should not°exceed 2 or 2™% in., de- 
pending on the hardness of the coal. It 
must be remembered that the diameter of 
the hole is always greater than the diam- 
eter of the cutting bit. A drill hole of 
too large a diameter causes too great a 
localization of the charge and produces 
what is known in mining as a tight shot, 
which may blow the tamping instead of 
breaking down the coal. 


MINE-HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


Ques.—What system of haulage would 
you consider best adapted for mines, un- 
der the following respective conditions: 
(a) When the haulage roads have an un- 
even grade? (b) When there is a grade 
of 5% against the loads? (c) When the 
haulage roads are fairly level? 

Ans.—(a) When the grade of the haul- 
way is uneven or variable, the tail-rope 
system is generally preferred as being 
more readily controlled. 

(b) For a grade of 5% against the 
loads, a combined gravity and engine- 
plane system should be employed, in 
which the weight of the descending empty 
cars would partly balance the weight of 
the ascending loads; and to that extent 
relieve the load on the engine. 

(c) When the haulage road is practic- 
ally level, the endless-rope system gives 
the best results. 


MINE GASES 


Ques.—In dealing with carbureted hy- 
drogen, is any other danger to be 
guarded against besides that of explo- 
sion ? 

Ans.—The possible ignition of the fire- 
damp that is formed when this gas is 
mixed with air*in certain proportions is 
the chief danger to be feared in dealing 
with marsh gas, CH, (carbureted hydro- 
gen). Pure marsh gas undiluted with air 
would, of course, suffocate, as it contains 
no available oxygen; but this danger is 
not possible in any ventilated workings. 
The gas diluted with air produces no ill 
effect when breathed, except it may be a 
slight dizziness if much gas is present. 


COMPOSITION OF ATMOSPHERE 


Ques.—Of what 
composed ? 

Ans.—The composition of pure air, by 
volume, is: nitrogen, 79.1%; oxygen, 
20.9%; and small amounts of carbon di- 
oxide, moisture and other rare elements, 
which it is not important to mention. 


is atmospheric air 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE IN MINE 





Ques.—If the temperature of a mine 
passing a large volume of air is 50° F., 
while that of the outside atmosphere is 
80° F.; (a) what effect will this differ- 
ence of temperature have on the circula- 
tion of the mine? (b) In what. other way 
will it affect the condition of the mine 
or airways ? 

Ans.—(a) In a slope or shaft mine, or 
in a drift mine ventilated through a sin- 
gle shaft sunk back on the hill, this dif- 
ference between the inside and outside 
temperatures will create an air column 
that will either assist or oppose the cir- 
culation. In the one case, the installed 
or artificial circulation will be supple- 
mented by a certain natural current, in- 
creasing the circulation in the mine; in 
the other case, the natural agency will 
oppose the artificial means and the mine 
circulation will be reduced thereby. 

Wherever practicable, the artificial cir- 
culation should be arranged to conform 
to the natural circulation during the win- 
ter season, when the inside temperature 
is above that of the outside air, as the 
mine activities are greater then, and the 
mine has greater need of an ample supply 
of air. 

(b) The air entering the mine at 80° 
F, may carry sufficient moisture to exceed 
its capacity when cooled to 50° F. In that 
case, there will be, at times, a consider- 
able amount of moisture deposited on the 


walls, roof and timbers in the airways; 
and, at’ other times, when the outside air 
is drier and carries less moisture, the air 
current in passing through the mine will 
take up moisture. This alternate wetting 
and drying of the mine timbers rots the 
wood and shortens the life of the mine 
timber. The same wetting and drying is 
hard on some mine roofs, causing the 
roof to crumble and crack. 


EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON FIREDAMP 


Ques.—Is firedamp compressible; and 
how is it affected by a decrease of atmos- 
pheric pressure ? 

Ans.—Firedamp being a gaseous mix- 
ture is compressible, as are all gases and 
air. Gases are compressed by any in- 
crease of pressure, and expand when the 
pressure is decreased, the compression or 
expansion being in the inverse ratio of 
the absolute pressure. For example, 
29,000 cu.ft. of firedamp in an abandoned 
room in a mine, is’ expanded to 30,000 
cu.ft. when the barometer drops from 30 
in. to 29 in. These ratios are expressed 
as follows: 


2d volume __ st pressure 

1st volume 2d pressure 
30,000 cu.ft, _ 30 mn. 
29,000 cu.ft. 29 in. 

In this case, the difference 30,000 — 
29,000 = 1000 cu.ft. of firedamp would 
be forced out of the room into the entry. 
If this fall of barometer took place in, 
say 10 hours, every 29,000 cu.ft. of space 
in abandoned rooms in the mine would 
furnish 100 cu.ft. of air or gas per hour 
during the fall. In gaseous mines this 
often causes serious trouble by render- 
ing the mine air highly explosive when 
least expected by men underground. 








STOPPING OFF AIRWAY, EFFECT ON FAN 


Ques.—If an air-tight stopping be 
erected in the main-return airway 100 ft. 
from the fan, what effect will be pro- 
duced on the fan? 

Ans.—The erection of the stopping in 
the main return will stop the circulation 
of air, and no air will pass through the 
mine or the fan. - Now, assuming the 
power applied to the fan shaft remains 
unchanged, the fan will run faster after 
the stopping is built than before; be- 
cause, there being no air passing, no 
work is lost or absorbed in the fan and 
all the power is now available for turn- 
ing the fan. Hence, for the same power, 
the speed of the fan is increased by stop- 
ping off the air course. 
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sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


The Other Half 
By CHARLES L. Fay* 


In these days of social unrest, there 
are many organizations and committees, 
which have come into existence aiming 
to be mediums though which the prime- 
moving spirits may have an opportunity 
to express in deeds their overwhelming 
conviction of the need that something 
should be done to contribute toward a 
clearer understanding of present social 
conditions, and to aid in the betterment 
of society. 

Usually a fitting background is ar- 
ranged by securing the codperation of 
men and women of superior character 
and of a national repute in such mat- 
ters as pertain to civic progress, philan- 
thropy and humanitarianism. Too often, 
perhaps, both the men and women, whose 
wealth or position, integrity or state or 
national standing make them leaders, 
lend their names and nominal interest 
to an enterprise while the policy and the 
labor of development are left to the dis- 
cretion of the zealous promoters. This 
occurs, possibly, because the objective 
of the plan is noble and the principle, in 
general, well established. It is easy to 
enlist approval from those who are al- 
ready too active in other lines to con- 
tribute any personal assistance or di- 
rection in the promotion of the enterprise, 
but it is not easy to secure their effective 
support. 

Having proceeded thus far, under the 
influence of an earnest and honest en- 
thusiasm, and under the spell of genuine 
oratory and devotion, the development 
of the organization is delegated to 
specialists who, of necessity, have created 
the movement, or are related to it in a 
professional way. 


SURVEYING A LA MODE 


Thus we have committees, foundations 
and societies with general offices, branch 
offices, national and _ state divisions, 
. equipped with publishing houses, official 
organs, publicity bureaus and corps of 
statisticians, writers and _ investigators. 
Conventions and conferences are numer- 
ous. Surely in this day “one-half the 
world is seeking to find how the other 
half lives.” 

Of the making of “reports” there is no 
end. Many thousands of dollars annual- 
ly lubricate the wheels of that machin- 





*Mining 
(ie fae, 


Secretary, Penn. State Y. M. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 


ery which ceaselessly grinds out data 
wherewith to fill reports that other data 
may be secured, from which other re- 


‘ports may be made and further investi- 


gation aided. Additional conferences are 
held, happily around the banquet board, 
to call yet more conventions that other 
lengthy reports may be’ fruitful in yet 
more brilliant oratory, influencing still 
further investigation whereby remedy 
may be discovered for ‘social ills, and 
the other fellow made unselfish. 


THE SURVEYED 


Surely one-half of the world is striv- 
ing to show the other half how to live 
and pursue happiness. The other half 
ought, at least, to be very grateful for 
the self-sacrifice and unseifish devotion 
of the mighty host which ijabors so dili- 
gently over mahogany desk, on pullman 
car and around the banquet board for 
so great a purpose! 

Who compose the “other half’? The 
captains of industry, the employers and 
the industrial workers, the courts, the 
law makers and the guardians of the 
peace, the churches and the public 
schools. Of course, the courts, the law 
makers, the guardians of the peace, the 
churches and the public schools are only 
in a degree part of that “other half.” 
That is, they belong to it only in their 
relations with the “hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water’—the industrial 
workers. 

What an impressive spectacle it would 
make if the mighty army of social better- 
ment specialists with their equipment 
could form in one general convocation at 
a point where the “other half,’ from 
ocean to ocean, could see the men and 
women—in their world but not of their 
world—studying, working and investigat- 
ing unselfishly for their benefit. Surely 
there should soon be no “other half”— 
selfishness would be swallowed up in 
unselfishness and segregation would be 
displaced by codperation. 

Let us look more directly to the op- 
erators or specialists of this product of 
social unrest and to the methods they em- 
ploy, in order to discern if we may, some 
obstacles to the progress of truth and 
civilization. 


MANY REMEDIES 


All realize that the social unrest is 
the evidence of wrong social conditions, 
but like the experts of various schools 
of medicine, each ‘‘school” for social 
betterment seems to diagnose the case 


differently and then prescribes its own 
remedies, while the ‘“‘other half” cries 
out “Oh, wretched man that I am!” and 
Job, as he listened to the advice of his 
three officious, self-satisfied friends, is 
better understood. 

One specialist says to the ‘other half,” 
you must combine and fight for your 
rights. Another says, you must develop 
“class consciousness”; another teaches 
“class hatred’; another directs the “other 
half” to recreation, amusement and con- 
tentment with its lot and place in so- 
ciety, and still others teach paternalism 
and the high ideals of codperation. There 
is anarchy, political socialism, trade 
unionism and co6peration battling against 
corporate and individual (assumed or 
established) prerogatives and the spirit 
of selfishness and segregation. 

All the while “investigation” is fol- 
lowed by “investigation” while agitation 
is epidemic. The “other half” will soon 
be resigned to the operating table. All 
this is but an illustration of the diffi- 
culties under which truth has to progress, 
through the débris of human miscompre- 
hension. ; 

I would not minimize the wrong con- 
ditions that exist nor undervalue the 
great aid that various social-welfare or- 
ganizations, committees and foundations 
are to the progress of society. Society 
is debtor to the self-sacrificing and in- 
telligent efforts of many welfare special- 
ists; but it will not be amiss to call at- 
tention to some types of superficial in- 
vestigation that contribute to the develop- 
ment of wrong and biased public opin- 
ion which, consequently, is based upon 
wrong conclusions and not upon facts. 

The specialists specialize apart by 
“schools” and humanity pays: the price 
of its own temperamental divisions. Let 
us consider, then, the individual investi- 
gation—the dynamic of every organiza- 
tion, society and committee. 


STEINER’S INDUCTIVE METHOD 


Would that we had more Dr. Steiners 
—men who contrive to live in the stratum 
of the society they would investigate and 
then labor to aid in its uplift! Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner studied the immigrant 
races in North America as an immigrant 
—lived the life—was the life of the so- 
ciety he came to benefit—when he investi- 
gates he does it with a comprehension of 
the lives of the men he would uplift 
and a consciousness of the values of the 
social status to which he would lift them. 

(To de continued) 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Senate committee on inter-oceanic 
canals has just published the proceed- 
ings of its investigation into the use and 
distribution of coal on the Isthmus of 
Panama, made during the recent visit of 
the committee to the Canal Zone. It ap- 
pears that considerable attention was de- 
voted to the coal question and particular- 
ly to the position of the Panama Rail- 
‘toad Co. with regard to it) No one is 
allowed to sell coal in the Canal Zone 
except the railroad, although there is no 
‘regulation or law that prohibits anyone 
from so doing. While there are a few 
‘small dealers in charcoal, there is no 
other dealer in bituminous coal either 
‘small or large. 3 
_ The price of ¢@oal is fixed by the presi- 
‘dent of the railroad who determines the 
‘rate at which it shall be sold com- 
‘mercially to ships. A profit of about 
334 per cent. is made when the coal is 
sold to private individuals. The Pacific 





Mail Steamship Co. and the Bates & 


Chesebrough line are furnished coal at 
the same price at which the Canal Com- 
mission buys it and the profit on this coal 
is a small one, amounting to not more 
than 5c. or 10c. per ton. 


RECOMMENDATION BY COL. GOETHALS 


Colonel Goethals urges that the gov- 
ernment should arrange to furnish coal 
to private shipping and estimates that for 
the use of the navy alone, a storage ca- 
pacity amounting to 200,000 tons, with 
a maximum increase of 50 per cent. 
should be provided on the Atlantic side 
and that provisions for storing 50,000 
tons of coal with a possible increase of 
100 per cent., should likewise be made 
on the Pacific side of the canal. He 
thinks that the government would be able 
to sell coal to private vessels and reg- 
ularly replenish its supply so as to keep 
on hand a constant residuum, representing 
the amount needed by the navy on the 
basis of the figures indicated. 

Considerable attention has also been 
given to the question of supplyng pe- 
troleum for fuel use by vessels and to 
the best methods of storing and handling 
this material. 

The data filed with the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce relative 
to the rates for coal charged by the 
Panama R.R. Co. are considered to show 
that these charges are unreasonably high 
‘in so far as they apply to private com- 
‘mercial buyers on whose coal the Senate 
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testimony showed that a profit of about 
one-third was being made. The present 
indications are that new legislation relat- 
ing to the Panama Canal will call for a 
governmental system of selling coal that 
will be somewhat like the plan that has 
been outlined by Colonel! Goethals. 


PuBLiIc CoAL LAND IN ALABAMA 


The Senate, on Feb. 5; passed a bill 
that extends the operation of the act of 
June 10, 1910, to cover coal lands in Ala- 
bama. The bill, as now before the 
House, is as follows: “That all the pub- 
lic lands containing coal deposits in the 
state of Alabama which are now being 
withheld from homestead entry under the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
exclude the public lands in Alabama from 
the operations of the laws relating to 
mineral lands,’ approved Mar. 3, 1883, 
may be entered under the homestead laws 
of the United States subject to the pro- 
visions, terms, conditions and limitations 
prescribed in the act approved June 10, 
1910.” 


JOINT RATES AND REBATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in the matter of 
divisions of joint rates for transportation 
of coal to points in North Carolina from 
points in other states, in which it finds 
that: 

“1. The doctrine that this Com- 
mission has no concern with the divis- 
ions of rates which carriers make by 
agreement with each other has decided 
limitations, and if a railroad is a ship- 
per, or is so linked up with a shipper 
that a division of a rate means a re- 
bate or a discrimination in favor of or 
an advantage to a shipper, this Com- 
mission may properly look into the na- 
ture of the service which the carrier 
gives and the division which it receives. 

“2. Where the industry-owned carrier, 
by virtue of a trackage agreement with a 
trunk-line carrier, conducts its opera- 
tions in part over the trunk line’s rails, 
that fact becomes an additional reason 
why this Commission may take cogniz- 
ance of the divisions of joint rates to 
which the industry-owned carrier is a 
party.” 


MINE RESCUERS BILL PASSED 


A House bill extending to the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Mines the right 
to receive compensation from the govern- 
ment for injuries received while on duty 
was passed, Feb. 5, by the Senate. The 
bill now goes to the President. 
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California 
Amador—Sixty-five 
prisoned, Feb. 7, by .a cave-in at the 
Bunker Hill mine, near Sutters Creek. 
The men were entombed at the 200-ft. 
level of the shaft. A rescue party was 
able to get into communication with them 
by the following morning. None of the 
men were injured, and their chief danger 
lay in the possibility of another cave-in. 
The Bunker Hill mine is one of the old- 
est and most famous mines in California, 
The accident was due to the collapse of 
timbers that were rotted with age. 


Colorado 

Denver—tThe state land’*board proposes 
to regulate the price of coal mined from 
state land leased to operators. The-Con- 
sumers’ Coal Co. has applied to the 
board for a lease on school lands at a 
point 20 miles north of Denver, and was 
informed that the company must agree 
to sell coal in Denver at a price not to 
exceed $4 per ton. The company was 
willing to agree to a proposition that it 
sheuld not seek more than 50c. a ton 
profit by the sale of the coal, but the 
board wanted it understood in the agree- 
ment that a charge of not more than 54 
per ton, delivered, should be made in 
Denver. The matter was taken under 
consideration by the company. 

Lack of activity on the part of state 
officials to afford protection to the non- 
union men working in the northern coal 
fields and the failure of the state ad- 
ministration to compel the _ sheriff of 
Boulder County to maintain order there 
have forced the operators to seek Federal 
protection. Recently the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co. filed an application for an in- 
junction in the United States district 
court.to prevent members of the United 
Mine Workers of America from inter- 
fering with employees of the company 
and the company itself at its mines in 
Louisville, Marshall, Lafayette, Superior 
and Erie. Final hearing in the case will 
be held Feb. 19. Arguments will then be 
presented as to whether a permanent in- 
junction shall issue. Action upon a tem- 
porary injunction was practically waived 
by the company. 


miners were im- 


Illinois 
Belleville—Freeburg, about eight miles 
southeast of here, has almost been depop- 
ulated recently on account of a practical- 
ly complete suspension of operations in 
the coal mines there. The men have 
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gone to Belleville, French Village, O’Fal- 
lon, Collinsville and other coal-mining 
centers for employment. The suspension 
at the mines, it is said, is due to the in- 
ability of the operators to obtain railroad 
cars for the shipment of their output. 
Operators say the Illinois Central, whose 
freight service is said to be crippled as 
a result of the strike of the shopmen, has 
been furnishing only about one car to 
each of the four mines at Freeburg once 
a week. 


Paris—It was announced recently that 
a seam of coal has been found on the 
Morton farm, near Nevins, at a depth 
of 610 ft. The vein is 6 ft. thick, with 
a sandstone roof 14 ft. in thickness. The 
same vein has been struck, in boring for 
oil, in the same township at a depth of 
784 ft. Two other seams of minor im- 
portance were struck, one at 370 ft. and 
one at 404 ft. It is reported that repre- 
sentatives of the United States Steel 
Corporation are securing leases in the vi- 
cinity and will investigate the field. 


Danville—On Feb. 9, the _ hoisting 
wheel at the Fairmount Coal Co.’s mine 
at Bennett Station broke and a cage 
dropped a short distance and stuck in 
the shaft. No one was injured, but 
there was no way left for getting the 
miners out because the air shaft was 
blocked with ice. After being imprisoned 
for 15 hours, the 50 miners were released 
by a rescue party that succeeded in chop- 
ping the ice from the air shaft. 


Spring field—About 800 miners recent- 
ly went on strike at Witt, near here, and 
200 more, at Kortkamp, were also in- 
duced to strike. The men of Burnwell 
No. 2 mine, at Witt, demanded the dis- 
charge of a mule boss, against whom 
they had a grievance and the company 
refusing to accede, a strike was declared. 
Efforts to effect a settlement have been 
unavailing. 


Indiana 


Gary—Eight of the ten blocks of by- 
product coke ovens being built at the 
U. S. Steel company’s plant, have been 
completed. This means that about 450 
ovens are in operation. The completed 
plant will consist of 560 ovens, with a 
daily capacity of 7000 tons. 


Indianapolis—Representatives of the 
Western Federation of Miners and of the 
United Mine Workers of America held 
a meeting in Indianapolis, Feb. 7, and 
effected a tentative organization of a 
miner’s department of the American 
Federation of Labor. Charies H. Moyer, 
of Denver, Colo., president of the West- 


ern Federation, was elected head of the - 


new department. 

The announcement that a railroad will 
be built from Gary to Vincennes makes 
the outlook bright for the development 
of the coal fields in Knox and Gibson 
Counties, Indiana. Discoveries, within 
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the last few months, of a vein of coal 
of excellent quality, together with the 
steady operation of existing mines is 
said to have induced the Steel Corpora- 
tion to extend its railroad connections. 
The Indian Creek Mining Co., which re- 
cently opened one of the best equipped 
mines in the state, is now employing 
several hundred men. Two additional 
shafts are to be sunk in the spring. New 
mines are also being opened in. Gibson 
County near Bicknell. 


Kentucky 

Barbourville—The Clover Fork Coal 
Co. has the grading done for its incline 
at its new mine on Clover Fork above 
the town of Harlan. The spur line of 
railroad being constructed up Clover 
Fork, to the property of the Clover Fork 
Coal Co. and the Harlan Coal Co. is 
completed for a distance of between one 
and two miles and work is going forward 
as rapidly as the weather will permit. 


Lexington—A bill has been introduced 
in the Kentucky legislature that provides 
for a tax assessment of one cent on 
every ton of coal mined. 

The Commercial Club of Lebanon, Ky., 
has filed a protest with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission complaining that 
the rates on coal over the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. from Big Stone Gap and 
Norton, Va., and from the fields in Ten- 
nessee are unjust and discriminatory. 


Louisville—Benham, another of the 
magic cities of the eastern Kentucky coal 
fields, that has sprung up as a result of 
the rapid local development, has now a 
population of about 3500. Benham is on 
the newly completed line of the Wasioto 
& Black Mountain R.R. and was started 
by the Wisconsin Steel Co. The Wasioto 
& Black Mountain is being pushed into 
Harlan County and the population of 
Harlan is expected to double in the next 
12 months. Dozens of small towns are 
springing up in that section. Poor Fork 
is developing into a mountain metropolis. 
In time, it is said, the Wasioto & Black 
Mountain will be extended to the head 
waters of the Cumberland, where rich 
coal fields abound in the upper Black 
Mountain section. 

Following the announcement from the 
coal mines in Kentucky that they were 
unable to secure cars from the Illinois 
Central R.R. for commercial shipments 
of coal, railroad officials claim that 
they are now furnishing the mines with 
cars and that coal is being received for 
revenue shipments. 


Michigan 

Corunna—The Kerby Coal Mining Co., 
with property consisting of $35,000 in 
coal leases, and owned principally by Tod 
Tincaid, of Detroit, has been dissolved 
on application of S. Q. Putver, a stock- 
holder. The company never engaged in 
mining. 
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Detroit—This city’s threatened coal 
famine assumed a more serious aspect, 
Feb. 1, when announcement came from 
the Detroit City Gas Co. that the supply 
of coke was at the point of exhaustion. 
At the same time it was learned that 
the Solvay Process Co. is away behind 
in its supply of this commodity. Serious 
shortages of coal supply are reported 
from throughout the state and the situa- 
tion at many points threatens to become 
critical in the event of continued cold 
weather and lack of relief in the matter 
of transportation. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Traffic representatives of the 
railroads interested in the proposed aboli- 
tion of the arbitrary on coal within a 
100-mile radius of St. Louis met recently 
in the offices of General Manager Mc- 
Keen, of the Vandalia. This was the 
second conference held in an effort to 
arrive at an agreement by which the 
roads could meet the demands of the 
Business Men’s League Traffic Com- 
mittee. According to Mr. McKeen, noth- 
ing definite has been decided. He could 
not predict, he said, how soon an agree- 
ment among the railroads would be 
reached. 





North Carolina 


Charlotte—William Guthrie, of Dur- 
ham, acting for a Philadelphia syndicate, 
has completed a deal forthe purchase of 
the Cumnock coal-mine property in Chat- 
ham County, embracing 2700 acres of 
iand and the only coal mine in North 
Carolina. The purchase price is given as 
$60,000. The mines, where a low-grade 
bituminous coal is found, will probably 
be developed. They have not been worked 
for several years, the low-grade coal not 
competing for most purposes with the 
West Virginia and Tennessee product. 


Ohio 


Canal Dover—Surveyors employed by 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. are at work 
on what is believed to be a proposed ex- 
tension of the Cleveland & Marietta 
division of the system, to connect with 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus di- 
vision at Orrville, giving the line a river 
to lake route. The line would be about 
30 miles long, and would lessen the haul 
to Cleveland from the coal fields along 
the Cleveland & Marietta branch by 
about 25 miles. 


East Liverpool—The West Point Coal. 
Co., which operates several mines on 
the Youngstown & Ohio River R.R., six 
miles north of this place, plans to es- 
tablish large coal-storage yards here to 
develop the trade among nearly 50 pot-— 
teries in the vicinity. The West Point 
Coal Co. was organized several years 
ago by J. L. Francis, of Chicago, and it 
was only after his preliminary surveying 
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of nearly 20,000 acres of land in the 
central part of Columbiana County that 
it was known that large deposits of coal 
existed there. As soon as the Youngs- 
town & Ohio R.R. Co. can establish a 
switching arrangement with the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg railroad, the West Point 
Coal Co. plans to ship the greater part 
of its product south by the Ohio River. 


Oklahoma 


Coalgate—The shaft of the new mine 
being opened here by the coal depart- 
“ment of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. has been completed and one of the 
best veins of coal in the Southwest de- 
veloped. It is expected that the new 
mine will be in operation within a few 
weeks and employment given to 300 
miners. The completion of the shaft 
was celebrated by firing a number of 
shots of dynamite. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Irwin-—The coal trade is now at about 
capacity production in the Irwin district. 
The Yukon mine, shut down to make re- 
pairs, started, Feb. 6, and 600 men re- 
turned to work. The Pleasant Valley 
mine, north of town, is now running, 
after an idleness of nearly two years. 
Edna No. 1 and No. 2 mines of the 
United Coal Co. have twice as many 
hands employed now as on Jan. 1. Op- 
erators declare the Pennsylvania railroad 
is doing wonders in moving coal to the 
markets during the extremely cold 
weather. 


Scottdale—The old Dexter coke plant, 
near Scottdale, together with the under- 
lying coal, was recently transferred from 
the Stauffer estate to Connellsville in- 
terests for the sum of $30,000. The deal 
includes the coal under several tracts in 
Upper Tyrone township, the complete 
equipment of 40 ovens, all in good re- 
pair, and the necessary mining rights 
and trackage. The new owners are said 
to be making preparations to at once get 
the plant ready for a steady run. It has 
been idle since the slump in the fall of 
1907, 


Ebensburg—Local owners of coal land 
_have been interested lately in the activ- 
: ities of two men who have been endeav- 
oring to secure options on a 5000-acre 

tract of coal lying immediately north- 
_west of Ebensburg. It is not known what 
interests they represent, but the name of 
J. Blair Kennerly, of Philadelphia, has 
been mentioned in this connection. Mr. 
_Kennerly owns mines in Cambria, Clear- 
field, Blair and Indiana Counties. 


Pittsburg—The brief of former At- 
_torney-General Wade H. Ellis, as chief 
| counsel for the Pittsburg district coal op- 
erators, against the freight rates to the 
lake ports of the coal-carrving railroads, 
_was filed Feb. 6, with the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission in Washington. The 
arguments will be heard on Feb. 19, and 
a heated discussion is forecasted by the 
claims made in the brief. 


Fire, Feb. 9, partly destroyed the tipple 
at the Grant mine of the Pittsburg Coal 
Co.,at the west end of Carnegie. The dam- 
age is estimated at 5500. The fire caused 
great inconvenience to the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., 
as it ordinarily uses the tipple for coal- 


ing engines several hundred times a day. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The big modern breaker and 
the steam plant of the Connell Anthra- 
cite Mining Co., at Bernice, were de- 
stroyed by fire, Feb. 2, entailing a loss of 
$150,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The breaker being some distance from 
the head of the shaft, the lives of the 
men inside were not endangered. Live 
coals falling on oil soaked woodwork or 
an overheated boiler is believed to have 
caused the fire. It ctarted in the boiler 
room and quickly spread to the breaker 
proper and then to the office building 
adjoining. The colliery buildings were 
all comparatively new, having been 
erected since the opening of the Bernice 
coal field not many years ago. The fire 
throws over 500 men and boys out of 


- employment. 


Wilkes-Barre—Work is well underway 
upon the new Stackhouse breaker that is 


~ being erected in Salem township near the 


Shickshinny line about 11 miles above 
Berwick. The breaker will cost approxi- 
mately $80,000 and will be one of the 
most modern in Luzerne County in con- 
struction and equipment, being electric- 
ally driven throughout. The new opera- 
tion is looked upon as a big boon to 
Shickshinny. 

Pittston—Eighty mine workers from 
from the Pittston district are to receive 
first-aid instructions from the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. One of the mine- 
rescue cars arrived in this city recently, 
and is stationed near the Erie depot. It 
is in charge of Daniel D. Davis. 


‘Tennessee 

Briceville—The output of the Cross 
Mountain mine of the Knoxville Iron Co., 
in which an explosion occurred last De- 
cember, killing 84 men and imprisoning 
5 more, has been increased to 200 tons 
per day. It is working now full time and 
is employing all of the miners who apply. 
More could be used. The mine and the 
village of Briceville are just now begin- 
ning to assume their norma! attitude. 


West Virginia 
Fairmont—It is said that with the 
opening of spring, 1500 men will be 
brought into this section to mine coal. 
Several mines that have been closed 
down lately will resume work and the 
outlook in the coal industry for this sec- 
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tion is exceedingly bright. The additional 
men will work in the mines of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

Wheeling—A big deal in Marshall 
County coal is said to be pending be- 
tween the owners and J. W. Miller, of 
Mannington, who is understood to be rep- 
resenting the Consolidation Coal Co. of 
Fairmont. The coal in question is the 
Mapleton vein underlying 20,000 acres in 
the Meade district and if the deal goes 
through the owners will receive in the 
aggregate, about half a million dollars. 
Coal rights for the Pittsburg vein have 
been selling for more than $50 an acre 
but no sale of rights for the Mapleton 
vein has been reported for some time. 
The Mapleton seam is from 4 to 6 ft. 
thick and lies near the surface, above the 
Pittsburg seam, which here runs from 7 
to 10 ft. in thickness. 


McDonald—It is estimated that $2000 
worth of property was destroyed by a 
fire, Feb. 1, in the blacksmith shop at 
the Jumbo mine of the Pittsburg Coal Co. 
The building was completely desrtoyed 
but will be rebuilt at once. 


Mexico 

Coahuila—All the mines in northern 
Mexico are closed down as a result of the 
revolution in this locality. It is also re- 
ported that the foreman and a number of 
Japanese miners were murdered at the 
Palos mine, near Muzquiz, Coahuila. 
American capital is heavily interested in 
this district. 





England 

London—tThe probability of a general 
coal strike on Mar. 1 and complete dis- 
turbance of the industry was greatly in- 
creased By the failure, Feb. 7, of the 
national conference of coal owners and 
miners to effect a settlement. The miners 
met Feb. 13, to consider the operators’ 
refusal to grant their demands. The 
delegates were in a defiant mood, and a 
general strike seems almost inevitable. 


Belgium 

Brussels—Fierce rioting broke out, Feb. 
12, in connection with the coal strike at 
Mons. Soldiers were rushed to the scene 
on a special train. Strikers in mobs 
looted much of the town, overpowering 
the police when resistance was made. 
Many were injured. 


Prussia 

Antonienhiitte—Many lives were lost 
in one of the pits near here, Feb. 12. 
Seven bodies have been brought to the 
surface, and the authorities believe at 
least 20 more men perished. The num- 
ber of men in the pit is not definitely 
known, but all except those in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bottom of the 
shaft were cut off and are almost cer- 
tainly dead. 


Personals 


A. M. Hartwell, president of the Ber- 
wind Fuel Co. was recently in Duluth, 
inspecting the company’s dock and 
briquetting plant. 


B. W. Wistar, who has been with the 
Goff Kirby Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the last ten years, succeeds. Mr. 
Houston in Cleveland on Feb. 1, as sales 
manager for the Moreland Coke Co. at 
that point. 


W. D. Washburn, of Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the Washburn Lignite Coal Co., 
recently visited the company’s mines at 
Wilton, N. D., and while there formulated 
plans for improvements to be made dur- 
ing the coming summer. 


D. G. Davis, recently appointed special 
inspector of mines for the Union Pacific 
Coal Co., will leave this month for an 
extended trip to the company’s various 
properties, returning later to Evanston, 
Wyo., where he will make his home. 


David Selway, manager of the Selway 
Coal Co., was in Columbus recently, with 
a view to selecting office space, prepara- 
tory to removing the headquarters of the 
company to Columbus. The Selway com- 
pany operates a large new mine in the 
No. 8 seam at Fairport, and is an import- 
ant factor in the eastern Ohio field. 


Charles J. Coll will return to the em- 
ploy of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. as su- 
perintendent at Brownfield, after an ab- 
sence of 11 years. In 1900, Mr. Coll 
left the Connellsville region to go to 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia, where he was 
general manager of the Acadia Coal Co. 
Mr. Coll now succeeds W. L. Affelder, 
who is leaving to take another position. 


C. E. Tobey, superintendent of the coal 
mining department of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., and 
president of the Scranton Y. M. C. A. 
District Mining Institute, has been se- 
cured as one of the speakers at the Penn- 
sylvania Y. M. C. A. State Convention 
which meets at Bradford, Feb. 22-25. Mr. 
Tobey will address the convention on 
“Present Day Evidences of Social Ad- 
vancement in Coal Mining Communities.” 


George W. Brymer, who succeeds J. F. 
Hannigan as superintendent of the Edge- 
water plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& R.R. Co., has taken up his new duties 
at Ensley, Ala. Mr. Brymer was former- 
ly engaged as chief engineer of the north- 
ern division, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co., Cresson, Penn.; as superintendent 
of the Jed Coal & Coke Co., Jed, W. Va., 
and as division superintendent for the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., at Patton, 
Penn. He went to Alabama from Phila- 
delphia, Penn., where he was engaged in 
consulting work as an assistant to E. T. 
Connor, mining engineer, in making sev- 
eral extensive examinations and reports 
on large mining properties. 
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Obituary 


J. H. Shelly, aged 28, of Jellico, Tenn., 
was instantly killed when a motor he was 
testing in the No, 1 mine of the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co., near Greensburg, 
Penn., jumped the track and crushed him 
against the wall. Shelly was employed 
by an Illinois firm and -was installing 
electric locomotives in the mine. 


Calvary Morris, coal operator, banker 
and capitalist, died Feb. 5, at the Lake- 
side hospital, Cleveland, where he had 
gone, on Dec. 24, to undergo a minor 
operation. He was well on the road to 
recovery when he was taken with pneu- 
monia and later was striken with apo- 
plexy. Mr. Morris laid the ‘foundation 
for his business success at the coal 
mines. He was born in Athens, Ohio, 61 
years ago, and gained his first knowledge 
of coal by weighing the product at the 
mines. He came to Cleveland over 20 
years ago and entered into partnership 
with B. D. Babcock, under the name of 
Babcock, Morris & Co. Later he went 
into partnership with J. W. Ellsworth, 
under the name of the Morris & Ells- 
worth Coal Co. In 1897, Mr. Morris 
formed the Morris Coal Co., and later 
the Jefferson Coal Co and Morris-Poston 
Coal Co., taking an active part in the 
management of all three. 


Industrial Notes 


Monks & Johnson, architects and en- 


gineers, 7 Water St., Boston, report the 
complete installment of a $23,000 coal- 
handling equipment for J. B. & W. A. 
Lamper,.Lynn, Mass. The plant includes 


a single-man discharging tower of the 
Boston or steeple type with cable road 
over the present sheds. It is stated that 
this coal-handling equipment, manufac- 
tured by Mead, Morrison & Co., has 
greatly reduced the cost of handling the 
coal. ' 


The Link-Belt Co. has just closed a 
contract for building a large coal tipple 
for the McGregor Coal Co. This will be 
erected on Rums Creek, Logan County, 
W. Va. The president of this company 
is John Laing, who is also chief mine 
inspector for the State of West Virginia. 
The tipple will be one of the largest in 
this section of the country. It will be 
built of structural steel, sheathed and 
reofed with corrugated iron, and will 
contain car feeders, trip makers, pick- 
ing bands, a double set of “Link-Belt” 
shaking screens, slack conveyors and 
conveyors for taking the slack coal to 
the boiler house. The Link-Belt Co. 
will design, furnish and erect the entire 
equipment complete. 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
Barnesvillle, Ohio, announces that Ira 
BE. Stevens and the Stevens Mine Fan 
Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago, no 
longer represent this company, and that 
on and after Feb. 1, 1912, all orders and 
inquiries will be handled directly from 
the main office at Barnesville. The coms» 
pany is prepared at all times to give 
prompt attention to mine-car require- 
ments and maintains a force of expert 
car men for the purpose of designing 
new equipment or changing the old to 
meet present mining conditions in the 
various districts. ‘ 
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New Publications 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE. 


DHPARTMENT OF MINES, OKLA- 


HOMA. Ed. Boyle, chief mine in- 
apecton Guthrie, Okla. 180 pp., 
x9 in. 


Report is for the year ending June 30, 
1911, and is devoted almost exclusively 
to coal mining, although the production 
of lead, zinc, asphalt and oil is also 
covered. There was produced during the 


year, a total of 2,569,869 tons of coal, in-. 


volving the employment of 8191 men in 
and around the mines. 


THE RATE OF BURNING OF FUSE. By 
Walter O. Snelling and Willard CG. 
Cope. Technical Paper No. 6, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


The safety of a miner in his daily work 
depends to a great extent upon his ability 
to gage with reasonable accuracy the 
time that a certain length of fuse will 
take to burn and ignite a shot. Misfires 
and retarded shots, with their accom- 
panying dangers, are largely due to de- 
fective or improperly handled fuse, Inas- 
much as tests made by the authors of this 
report show that an ordinary fuse with a 
normal rate of burning of from 25 to 30 
sec. per ft. may, under certain condi- 
tions, burn as fast as 1 sec. per ft. and, 
under other conditions, as slowly as 227 
sec. per ft., the importance of keeping 
fuse from unfavorable circumstances of 
storage and use at once becomes appar- 
Under ordinary conditions, nearly 
all types of fuse were found to show 
great uniformity in their rate of burning, 
but under the influence of pressure the 
rate was found to increase, in at least 
one instance, from a normal value of 28 
sec. per ft. to something over 6 sec. per 
ft. Similarly, high temperatures were 
found to have a retarding effect and me- 
chanical injury, due to pounding or ham- 
mering, resulted in such an increase in 
the rate of burning as to make it almost 
instantaneous. The paper gives in de- 
tail the results of tests that were con- 
ducted with the idea of investigating the 
effects of pressure, temperature, mois- 
ture and mechanical injury on the rate of 
burning of the several ordinary forms of 
miners’ fuse. 


Trade Catalogs 


Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
Penn. Catalog No. 28. Howells Mining 
Drills. 112 pp., 6%x9¥% in., illustrated. 
A complete and profusely illustrated de- 
scriptive catalog of the numerous forms 
of electric, compressed-air and hand- 
power drills manufactured by the How- 
ells company. Lists and prices of re- 
pair parts are given. 


The Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 


Pittsburg, Penn. Catalog R, “Oxygen 
the Life Saver.” 212 pp., 53%.x8% in., il- 
dustrated. This volume contains in ad- 


dition to a complete, detailed and well 
illustrated description of Draeger rescue 
apparatus, a number of interesting and 
valuable notes on the general subject of 
oxygen breathing devices, the construc- 
tion and equipment of rescue stations 
and instructions for rescue brigades. 
Five pages are devoted to listing old 
and recent literature on the subject of 
breathing apparatus. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


Coal supplies are reduced to a point 
where the situation is acute. In spite 
of the utmost efforts of the railroads, the 
movement has been below the consump- 
tion for some time, and actual suffering 
is now in evidence at some centers. Spot 
coal can be had only at fancy prices and 
many large steam users can get only 
sufficient fuel to keep their plants from 
freezing. 

In the East at some anthracite-burning 
cities, a number of dealers have been 
supplying their customers with soft coal, 
and even wood. It is believed that six 
weeks of uninterrupted work at the 
mines would be required to fill orders 
now on hand, and some new record prices 
for this grade have been quoted. The 
cold weather has so crippled the railroads 
that they are in many instances concen- 
trating their entire efforts on the move- 
ment of perishable freight, and entirely 
neglecting the coal tonnages. 

‘Considerable suffering is being ex- 
perienced in Michigan and northern Indi- 
ana and Ohio, with mines in the latter 
state getting only sufficient cars to work 
about 25 per cent. capacity. 
cold and stormy weather has prevailed in 
that territory and the railroads appear ut- 
terly incapable of handling the situation. 
In the South the demand is .reported 
heavy, with prices hardly quotable and 
the situation bordering on a coal famine 
at some points. 

Railroads appear to be catching up on 
deliveries to a certain extent in the Mid- 
dle West, with the exception of the IIli- 
nois Central, whose mines are working 
only one day a week. Heavy storing by 
the large transportation systems con- 
tinues, especially the New York Central 
who, it is claimed, are laying in supplies 
to the extent of a quarter of a million 
tons. 

In direct contradistinction to the East, 
the far West appears to be experiencing 
an unusually mild winter, with the re- 
sult that the markets are quiet and dull. 








Boston, Mass. 


New England is still short of coal, and 
to say that consumers and dealers are 
worried over the outlook would be put- 
ting it mildly. In a number of ports to 
the Eastward the dealers are out of an- 
thracite and are supplying customers 
with wood and soft coal. In Calais, Me., 
several cargoes from the Spring Hill 
mines, Nova Scotia, have been received 


Unusually - 


for distribution through this section. The 
Boston dealers are able to get broken, 
stove and chestnut only in hand-to-mouth 
shipments, and at Providence the short- 
age is such that fancy prices are offered 
for prompt delivery. 

All-rail, both bituminous and anthra- 
cite, are coming through slowly, and op- 
erators are slow. about committing them- 
selves ahead. Water freights have ad- 
vanced; $1.30 was paid on 2500 tons, 
Baltimore to Boston, and $1.25 is asked 
from Hampton Roads. 

Current prices are about as follows: 


Clearfield; f.0. be mines ..).).5 1% < $1.25@1.45 
Somersets, f.o.b. mines........ 1.35@1.55 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 

pdopavertoyale fers) tye ae AOR Givin 4.50@4.75 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- is 

GENCE MGMTGATS ls... °c paeeeraies 4.35@4.50 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Phila- 

AST Ta we pete «fone coed oh ah alte 2.67 @ 2.85 
Pocahontas and New River, 

f.o.b. Virginia terminals.... 2.70@2.80 





New York 


The supply of soft coal at the New 
York piers continues extremely short. 
The demand on contract is heavy and 
with the continuance of a short car sup- 
ply and slow railroad movement, shippers 
are hard put to take care of their New 
York. Harbor obligations. There is a 
good deal of spot inquiry from ‘consum- 
ers who are anxious to stock in anticipa- 
tion of labor troubles and this, coupled 
with the cold weather, keeps the market 
quite firm. Prices are somewhat stronger 
than last week, with the cheaper grades 
of coal scarcer and the better grades 
practically unobtainable except on con- 
tract. West Virginia steam coals are 
quite firm at $2.65 f.o.b., while ordinary 
Pennsylvanias are held at from $2.70 to 
$2.15 f.0.b. 

The loading piers continue to be handi- 
capped because of the frozen condition 
of the coal and the delay in loading av- 
erages about three days. Towing condi- 
tions to the lower ports are extremely 
hazardous on account of ice in the river, 
making it difficult to get boats down to 
and up from the piers. 

The stocks of all-rail consumers, ow- 
ing to slow railroad movement, are grad- 
ually being reduced and from these con- 
sumers, more inquiry for extra coal is be- 
ing received. 

In the Sound ice conditions are ex- 
tremely bad for marine transportation; at 
the Sound terminals scarcely enough coal 
is being received to take care of the de- 
mand, and there is a ready market there 
at good prices for any extra coal ship- 
pers have. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Seasonable weather still continues in 
this vicinity, and conditions as far as the 
retail trade is concerned, show no marked 
falling off. In fact, the demand is even 
better, and the supply is far from ade- 
quate. Temperature remains low, and as 
a consequence, the fires are kept going at 
top speed, the added consumption bring- 
ing increased business to the retailer. 
All sizes are moving off far more 
promptly than the dealers are able to re- 
plenish their stocks. Stove, chestnut and 
pea are far behind the market. As high 
as $2.50 at the mines has been offered 
for pea coal, and even at this record fig- 
ure, orders are being turned down. The 
Situation is certainly growing critical. 

As it stands at present, the output of 
the mines, brought to the market by the 
wholesale operators, is not beginning to 
supply the demand, which is far in ex- 
cess of the production. From broken to 
the steam sizes of pea, buckwheat and 
rice, orders are far in advance of the 
available supply, and work at the mines 
for six weeks at full pressure will not 
begin to cover the orders already entered. 
A car or two on orders for twenty or 
more of any size, are thankfully received, 
for most of which they pay better than 
the circular price. The meeting of the 
anthracite operators and miners’ repre- 
sentatives takes place on the twenty- 
seventh of the month, and is likely to add 
additional complexities to a _ situation 
already desperate. 








Pittsburg, Penn. 


Bituminous—There have been no im- 
portant developments in the wage-scale 
matter, and there is no likelihood of any 
approach to a settlement being made in 
the near future, as the situation can 
hardly be righted without a suspension 
of mining for perhaps six weeks. Stock- 
ing of coal by consumers is unavoidable 
and it will be necessary for the safety of 
the market to allow these stocks to be 
worked off. On the other hand, the pros- 
pects are for a large demand in the lake 
trade, stocks being light in the North- 
west, and a suspension longer than six 
weeks from Apr. 1. would encroach upon 
the navigation season. 

Demand continues good locally, both 
manufacturing and domestic, and mines 
are running as well as they can consider- 
ing weather and transportation cons 
ditions. There is a fair supply of cars, 
but the coal moves slowly, on account of 
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extremely cold weather. Full prices are 
readily obtained. We quote: Nut, $1.05 
@1.10; mine-run, $1.10@1.15; 34-in., 
$1.20@1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35@1.40; slack, 
70@75c. per ton at mine, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. 

Connellsville Coke—Market pricesshow 
no change, but coke is a trifle easier to 
obtain. Sales of between 150 and 175 
cars of prompt furnace have been made 
in the past week. Prompt foundry coke 


is about 5c. higher. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $1.80@1.90; contract furnace, 
$1.80@1.90; prompt foundry, $2.20 


@ 2.30; contract foundry, $2.20@ 2.40. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Feb. 3 at 360,- 
153 tons, a decrease of 40,000 tons, and 
shipments at 4052 cars to Pittsburg, 
5592 cars to points West and 979 cars to 
points East, a total of 10,623 cars, a de- 
crease of 500 cars. 








Baltimore, Md. 


Another spell of almost zero weather 
created an active market in the coal 
trade of Baltimore last week. The op- 
eration at the mines in both West Virginia 
and Maryland was seriously interfered 
with, thus reducing the output. Consum- 
ers appeared willing to pay almost any 
price for coal, but even at the higher 
prices, they were unable to procure any 
big supplies. 

The higher prices for coal and the con- 
tinued active demand has been the means 
of raising the hopes of the trade here. 
Jere H. Wheelwright, president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., during the past 
week, spoke most optimistically over the 
future outlook for the coal trade. He 
stated that he believed that 1912 would 
be a splendid year for the coal business, 
and that he based his opinion on the 
large number of orders which his com- 
pany had already booked for delivery. 
The market, at the present time, he 
further added, was in better shape than 
it had been for a long period. 

The coke market continues active. Most 
of this product has been for consumers 
who made inquiries two or three weeks 
ago. Numerous inquiries were received 
during the past week, and the actual 
business done showed an increase Over 
the previous week. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The coal situation here is fast grow- 
ing distressing. There is difficulty with 
anthracite, on account of the enormous 
demand and the drawbacks to production 
and in both anthracite and bituminous 
alike the movement by rail is decidedly 
alarming. The railroads are swamped 
and every day reports come in that more 
of them are refusing to make the effort 
to move the nonperishable freight offered 
them. Shippers say that they have load- 
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ed coal cars extending all the way around 
Buffalo, from East Buffalo to Black Rock, 
chiefly for shipment to or through Can- 
ada, but are getting less and less service 
every day. 

The situation Eastbound is quite as 
bad as it is West or North, for the New 
York Central is so blocked with cars that 
it cannot move and connecting roads, 
finding that their deliveries merely pile 
up at junction points, implore shippers 
not to route anything by that road if they 
can help it. This section and to the limit 
in all directions has seen nothing but 
severely freezing weather since the second 
day after Christmas and the mining 
regions are still colder, so that produc- 
tion is slow and has now become less 
than the new orders that come in. 

Manufacturers are begging for a little 
bituminous so that their works will not 
freeze up and suffer from ice, but ship- 
pers can do very little but urge the roads 
to some sort of fresh activity. Buffalo 
is so far well enough supplied, as the 
mines are not far away and the coal 
roads are not badly congested. 

Soft-coal prices are hardly quotable. 
All shippers are getting a 10c. advance 
and most of them could get almost any 
price in some instances if they could in. 
sure quick deliveries. For the present 
Pittsburg quotations remain at $2.60 for 
three-quarter; $2.50 for mine-run, and 
$2.25 for slack, with coke $4.25 for best 
Connellsville foundry and $3.50 for stock. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Unusually cold and stormy weather 
has resulted in a continuous good de- 
mand for domestic, as well as steam 
coal, with prices firm. Many mines in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
are closed on account of frost, and in 
consequence markets in this vicinity have 
not been over congested. Everything in 
the way of coal of all grades is well and 
promptly taken care of, car service being 
at a premium during the past week. Slack 
that was a drug on the market last week, 
has been well cleaned up with the return- 
ing of high prices that prevailed during 
January. 

Prices range as follows: 





Cambridge 








Mine- aT eet oo 5 7. See «een Lo $1.10 

Dk Ces Sir ha - ae x3 : 120: 

1i-in. ae tk ae 5 : 1735 

Slack . Te Pe Ons ae . $0.95@1.00 
Ohio No. 8 

Mine-run. . 9 eA $0.95@1.00 

BLE a ) A ee Doe Oye LC 

1t-in.. ap ka, . eae 1.25@1.35 

Slacks (itest RE 8. ot cha states 0.85@0.90 
Ohio No. 6 

MINGSCuin ey ee eee pile oo wlets $1.10 

PSE) ieee eS ed ook oan ; 20 

ESA Gt te Oe ORIEN css ay claws 1.30 

PSHE TO ete os 3... Slee $0.85@ 098 

Columbus, Ohio 
. 
Demoralization still continues in the 


coal trade in central Ohio and railroads 
are utterly incapable of coping with the 
situation. The trouble takes two dis- 
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tinct forms, the lack of motive power of 
railroads which makes it impossible for 
the connecting roads to move coal from 
junction points, and the acute car short- 
age caused by the tie up of so many cars 
at way points. ) 

As a result of this condition consider- 
able suffering is reported from Mich- 
igan, northern Ohio and northern Indi- 
ana points. Probably the greatest trouble 
is in Michigan where many factories have 
been compelled to close down and per- 
mit the small coal supply to be used for 
domestic and heating purposes. Reports. 
show about 8000 loaded coal cars at To- 
ledo awaiting movement into Michigan 
and the connecting roads either unable 
or unwilling to complete the hau". 

As a result of the car shortage, mines 
in every section have been running on 
very limited time. The output is less 
than 25% of normal and in many cases 
mines have been closed down the entire 
week. Operators are able and willing i9 
increase the production if only cars were 
available. 

Retail trade has been active during the 
past week and customers are demanding 
immediate delivery. In Columbus and 
immediate vicinity the supply is ade- 
quate and little suffering is reported. Ice 
has caused some trouble in making de- 
liveries. Prices are firm on all grades. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio mining dis- 
tricts are as follows: 


Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 

@istricts.¥ ...g 3 ee eee $1.65@1.75 
ese lump in the Meet 

Valley. eghts aoe 1.50 
Three- -quarter inch. rates te 1.35 
NAb e-55 rleravele poe aves ate ena 1.15 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio......... 1.00@1.05 
Mine-run in the Foy Valley . 1.05@1.15 
Nut, pea and slack. ... 0.80@0.90 
Coarse slack. ¢.'o< 5.50. joan 0.65@0.75 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is doubtful if this market has seen 
such a combination of favorable and un- 
favorable conditions continuing for so 
long a time in many years. During the 
extremely cold weather in January the 
river coal interests were almost tied up 
tight by a frozen river, which prevented 
the movement of barges in the harbor. 

The cold weather and heavy snows, 
not only in the mountains, but here also” 
are credited with being responsible for 
the unfortunate car situation. Several 
of the coal roads are putting down and 
taking up embargoes on all Western 
movements so rapidly that the mines have 
hard work keeping track of them. Re- 
ports from other cities in the state indi- 
cate that conditions are not much better 
there. The continued ice and snow on 
the streets are responsible for the added 
cost of wagon deliveries in the city and 
suburbs. 

Demand is just about the same as it 
has been for several weeks, nut and 
slack being the strongest with prices at 
85c. to $1 and the tendency upward. The 
demand for lump coal is holding up a 
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der the continued cold weather. The av- 
erage temperature since the first of the 
year has been around 20°, with long 
stretches of zero weather. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Except for a modification of weather 
conditions there has been no change in 
the coal situation in this section of the 
state during the past week. The milder 
weather has permitted a freer handling 
of cars, both loaded and empties, but 
normal conditions have by no means as 
yet been restored. Prices have not suf- 
fered on account of the improvement in 
shipping conditions and in some circles 
a belief. prevails that there will be no 
drop back to where they were before the 
cold weather interfered with shipments. 

West Virginia operators anticipate no 
labor troubles this year. The state went 
through the past year without a strike 
except for local difficulties lasting a few 
days at several mines. With the indi- 
cations of trouble in other states, the 
West Virginia operators have hopes of 
being able to maintain a condition that 
will be of-benefit to them in a financial 
way. 








Memphis, Tenn. 


Memphis has had one of the best coal- 
selling periods of weather that the coal 
dealers can remember. January saw the 
greatest tonnage of retail coal handled 
by dealers for any one month in our 
history. February has also opened up 
with fine prospects for a big business. 

This good weather and good sales have 
made the wholesale market exceedingly 
stiff. To add to the weather conditions, 
we have had a shortage of cars-both in 
Alabama and east and west Kentucky. 
These are the places from which Mem- 
phis has drawn most of its coal. 

The Illinois Central R.R. is still tied up 
in their strike, which has certainly handi- 
capped Memphis. and all the territory 
south during this continued period of 
cold weather. The mines’ prices have 
been stiff at $1.50 for Kentucky lump. 

Illinois has, for the last few weeks, 
practically withdrawn from this market, 
as they are unable to make shipments 
over the Illinois Central R.R. It has 
been impossible for the brokers and 
dealers to secure anything like sufficient 
quantity of coal from the mines to take 
care of the trade that has been offered. 

Prevailing prices are as follows per 
ton: 


UTS eer Nee ee: ates! coset eles\ gate $1.00@1.25 
BESROGIUNTY pera PCa tet. yeu Ue ne. 0.85@1.00 
Alabama 111 GC, Fe Mega pana! 2.25@2.50 

yr RAE er eee $1.25 
ene Danke: 2.75@3.00 








Nashville, Tenn. 


This district is in the midst of another 
spell of cold weather, together with a 
car shortage which has prevailed for the 
past several weeks. 
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The demand for coal has been greater 
than ever and for spot shipments, big 
prices have been offered for all grades. 
It has been many years since the cities 
and towns in this district have been as 
bare of coal as they are at the present 
time. It has been a desperate situation 
for the past few days, and there is noth- 
ing that can save it except a spell of 
warm weather which we are likely to 
have at any time. Should we go into the 
coming week with very cold weather, a 
famine will be the result. 

Prices vary considerably and it is 
rather hard to quote, but they range 
about as follows: 


Standard limppeeriae cowed. OL, 00@1.15 
Sat salah eda RO DAS -h 5 Ae Ree emi Pe 1.00@1.10 
Standard screenings............. 0.30@0.40 
Mine-run........ 1.00@1.10 





Indianapolis 


The steady cold weather during the 
past week caused a corresponding in- 
crease in the demand for domestic coal. 
While the railroads succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent in catching up with deliveries, 
coal famines were reported at a number 
of points, necessitating the closing of 
school and other public places. The 
cold weather caused a lull in other traffic 
which permitted the railroads to concen- 
trate their efforts on moving fuel and 
they were able to move practically all 
the coal mined. 

Although the extreme cold weather and 
enormous consumption is thought to be 
over in this state, the sidetracks have 
become congested along the lines seek- 
ing to reach the Northern markets. This, 
however, is expected to clear up within 
the next few days. In the meantime 
the numerous orders coming from the 
Indiana dealers indicates that the next 
month will see vast piles of coal stored 
in preparation for a cessation in mining. 
It is given out that not in years have 
large consumers been so near the bottom 
of their storage piles as at present. 





Chicago 

Prices in the Chicago coal trade have 
stiffened in some diréctions. The be- 
lief is prevalent that there will be a sus- 
pension of the mines Apr. 1 and large 
consumers are attempting to acquire a 
surplus stock sufficient to tide them over 
until May. 

Some dealers are inclined to believe 
that the prospective tie-up of the mines 
will last until midsummer and are ad- 
vising customers to prepare for a sus- 
pension of that duration. The statement 
is made on good authority that the New 
York Central road is storing a quarter of 
a million tons of coal at Harrisburg, III. 
Prices for screenings still remain strong, 
and it is expected they will continue so 
until the present unsatisfactory operating 
conditions on the railroads have been 
remedied. 
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Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Sullivan County: 


Domestic Tata eee ashe antes ‘ $2.87 
Pa ie seme Date Tapeh. eur Ah eee 2.87 
Steam MET reed fe rae ares $2.37@2.57 
SGHOOUID GS Meter yet Ta as 0 sriai ert. si le 1.97@2.07 
Springfield: 
Domestic TMP.) s/he oi esses vee $2 .67@2.82 
PIDCA TN UUUIREN ee prt rete ohn ara) 6: «a vace- 2.17@2.27 
MTGE ta eo ale 6 Siete. 2.07@2.17 
BCTSAH NON ees tae ca fe pie ae oe 1.92@2.03 
Clinton: 
IDGMES UIC. LOIN ward als aie ws ctr eater asers $2.52@2.77 
Steam lump DKA oe at 2.22@2.32 
MGNG<EUT: ca Sot ate airs cay a Aaah Zehi@G@a.ce 
Screenings........ 1.87@2.00 
Pocahontas and New River: 
MEiS eI cee acre chet an Ooictes ae ee $3 .25@5 .55 
Lump and egg a4. ... 4,20@4.30 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 


nellsville and Wise County, $4.65@4.75; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.95; bypro- 
duct, nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90@5. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The market opened up strong the be- 
ginning of the week, following a slump 
the latter part of last week, especially in 
the Standard sizes. There has been a 
good demand during the past week for 
railroad coal, and a large tonnage of this 
is moving in equipment furnished espe- 
cially for that purpose from the Stand- 
ard field. All the railroad companies are 
laying in storage coal, and considerable 
of this is moving from the Springfield 
district, as well as the Standard, while 
but a small tonnage is moving out of the 
Carterville field. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Illinois 
Central have no motive power even 
though they are receiving 50 new loco- 
motives at the rate of one per day. The 
Iron Mountain has about all it can take 
care of at the present time. 

Steam business in St. Louis and the 
country has put the market in good shape 
and all plants are preparing to store coal, 
several of them having already started. 
The same applies to several of the larger 
retail dealers, and it is taken for granted 
here that there will be a suspension in 
the Illinois field of at least three months, 
and possibly five. 

Conditions on the Illinois Central seein 
to be getting worse, and the mines on 
that road are only working about one day 
per week. The Frisco Lines are doing 
better, as is also the Iron Mountain, with 
the exception that they are taking the ° 
larger part of their equipment for com- 
pany coal. Indications are that the mar- 
ket on all grades will remain firm, with 
a tendency to move upward. 

The higher-grade coals from the Inner 
district have been in remarkably good 
demand for country business, and the 
Mount Olive coal field is pretty well 
oversold. There has been an exception- 
ally good demand and a fair movement 
of anthracite at circular prices, also both 
byproduct and gas-house coke at $5.90 
for the former and $4.75 for the latter 
has been hard to get. The smokeless 
market is in good condition. 
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The prevailing prices the early part of 
the week were as follows: 


4 
Franklin County 


Gump andere.) qas au ee. erate $2.15@2.25 
NO SMU oe eek ater eee eae ee 2.00@2.15 
NGn42 ht eee ee eee ene 1.75@1.85 
NOt Unt ier, eine fer eaten Reena 1.35@1.50 
2-in SCreenings, cai. ba ewe ae mes 1.10@1.20 
Carterville 
Lump land epee see abt eee $2.00@2.25 
NO; OTE ee ee ie Feuer Syeaetios 1.60@1.75 
Nov? nutasaet soe ee or eee 1.49@1.50 
NOW oy Ub.) eerie nic tthe: Patties 1.25@1.35 
SCTECSNIN GG Si. ee eu hea eae e 1.6d0@1.10 
Mine-ruais eee seis see eet ee 1.25@1.35 
Now) washed am, ae scree ee 2.25 
INO. 2 Washed) sare i. hod een ne eee 2.00 
NOS Washed? > her go cde ae erence 1.50 
Nov 4washed <yiree eee ee ote 1.25 
NOmScwashed's. a urrcre st tanter aan ie 1.00 
Standard 
G19. THI Digs ei saver eo see ee $1.60@1.75 
PEL ioahoMm 4% Sey SUM enor ree 1.40@1.6C 
Sx 6-1 Cee ga ae enti an kere: Ves @isao 
Nolilrutaorgcs see ee Cees 1.15@1.25 
NOP PTR hic et eee Cee ns ee 1.00@1.10 
Screenings: a2. 46 Pete teehee cals 0.75@0.85 
Mt. Olive 
Gin IND Ra ake ip sas ee $1.75 
3-1 LN ae cea nen eee A i ea) 
BROAN ERE es Wee este e 1.40 
NOU SoTHIE) Resp are 1.30 
No. 2 nut ] ge 8) 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Owing to the mildness of the weather 
the demand for coal is diminishing. All 
mines are well up with their orders, and 
the retail trade is quiet. The Denver & 
Rio Grande R.R. has placed orders with 
independent companies for 10 to 12 cars 
daily. This is a new departure in the 
policy of the railroad company and is 
taken to indicate that the Utah Fuel Co., 
a subsidiary organization of the Denver 


& Rio Grande, is conserving its own 
supply. 

Mine prices are as follows: Lump, 
$2.40@2.75; nut, $2.15@2.25; slack, 


7 


Leos 


¢ 


Spokane, Wash. 


The weather here has moderated to 
such an extent that almost no coal is be- 
ing sold, the supplies in the basements 
being ample. It is not thought that 
Spokane or the Inland Empire will ex- 
perience any more severe cold weather 
this winter, and in some places the 
spring flowers are coming up. Furnaces 
are still in operation, however, but are 
being supplied by wood as far as prac- 
ticable. Prices are inclined to fluctuate 
enough to stimulate trade by some of 
the dealers, while the majority are hold- 
ing to the regulation price. 

The prices of standard coals for the 
week ending Feb. 7, were as follows: 


Wholesale tetail 
Rock -Sprines ese. ee eee ie $7.20 $9.00 
Owl Creekit wens ta stew eanen 7.20 9.09 
IED cate Sc ate cee ears tect eee 7.20 9.00 
CEINCY > : Hae er eee 6.70 8.50 
Bearcreek.) 7] iia aes s 6.35 8.25 
ROSIVT StCAIM :, ova. hee o.20 6.25 
Canadian steam 5.25 6.25 


Portland, Ore. 


The market situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged, the demand for coal 
being light owing to mild weather. Ore- 
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gon has enjoyed a very favorable winter 
and in consequence the demand for fuel 
has not been heavy. The demand for 
coal for manufacturing purposes shows 
no material fluctuation. The ruling price 
for Australian and Wyoming is $9.50, in- 
cluding cost of delivery within the city 
proper. 


Production and ‘Transportation 
Statistics 
THE CAR SITUATION 


The fortnightly bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association states that on 
Jan. 31 the net surplus of idle cars on 
the lines of the United States and Canada 
stood at 32,581, compared with 90,285 
two weeks before, a difference of 57,704. 

The decrease in the number of idle 
cars was most noticeable in the coal- 
producing sections. But almost every part 
of the country has experienced great 
difficulty in moving cars, owing to the 
extreme cold. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


The following is a statement of the 
coal. and coke traffic over the lines of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. for December 





and 6 months ended Dec. 31, 1911, in 
short tons: 

Le tination December 6 Months 
Tidewater an, ote ern: 367,310 1,970,464 
Fast 4 7 eee Go eee 200,383 1,069,419 
Wiest cee Mace ae eeree ee 937,089 5,735,771 

T Otal’.cu ace <a. 1,504,782 8,775,654 
Gok@g co ka.s eae Sh eee dfs ahs Wf 110,597 

From Connections 
BitumMInOus a = see 23,404 117,326 
Anthracite, my sian. 3,338 18,749 


ANTHRACITE SUPPLIES 


Stocks of coal at tidewater were 521,- 
283 tons on Jan. 31, 1912, as compared 
with 712,958 tons on Dec. 31, 1911, a de- 
crease of 191,673 tons. The stocks at 
tide are lower than for years. It is gen- 
erally estimated in the trade that the 
consumption of coal in January was 50% 
above the average. The actual consump- 
tion on the known figures in the month 
was nearly 6,000,000, but it was no doubt 
considerably more than this. 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Comparative statement of anthracite 
shipments for January 1911-12 is as fol- 
lows in long tons: 





1911 1912 

Philadelphia & Reading. 1,134,280 1,186,534 
Lehigh Valley.... rs. 1,021,447 1,020,447 
Jersey Central... .. aa: 772,130 760,035 
Delaware, Lack. & West 863,371 791,698 
Delaware & Hutson 611,758 567,279 

, Pennsylvania 591,917 542,819 
Mirlies sae ene. eee 678,531 682,845: 
N. Y., Ontario & West. . 230,683 212,039 
Totalin se cce oe ee 5,904,117 5,763,696 





Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Buyers continue to adopt a _ waiting 
policy pending further developments in 
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the labor situation, and large coal prices 
are easier for both prompt and forward 
loading. Small coals are steady, with an 
upward tendency. Quotations are approx- 
imately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coat. )..40.5 eee $4.62@4.74 
ECOTLOS on tin ey. Cleve ae ae eee » 4.44@4. 56 
Thirds Foes, herct Cae eee ee 4.14@4.38 
Best dry. Coalsaan.01. ene eRe 4,.26@4.38 
Best Monmouthshire... 2.230 4.7. 4.20@4.26 — 
Seconds 24 ivi. een 3.96@4.02 — 
Best Cardiff small coas.......... 2.58@2.64 
Seconds. 44. Wake, Oe ne ree 2.40@2.52 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those of Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 24% 
discount. 


Nova SCOTIA 
Coal production of Nova Scotia, by 


companies, for year ended Dec. 31, 1911, 
was as follows: 


Dominion Coal Co. (Glace Bay) 2,469,493 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.... 784,969 


Acadia Coal) Competes ce eens 278,131 
Intercolonialy) Coat.Co. eee 249,218 
Inverness Ry: .& Coal Corie... 230,752 
Dominion Coal Co. (Springhill) 216,325 
Other companies, .-. se. eee 368,743 

Total vides fade ee eee 4,597,631 


Financial Notes 


Gross earnings of Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. for year ended Dec. 31, 1911, 
were $13,733,777, an increase of $1,091,- 
664; net earnings were $5,534,793, an in- 
crease of $390,272; surplus was $681,174, 
an increase of $368,874. 

The Boston Stock Exchange has re- 
cently listed 150,000 shares of the Pond 
Creek Coal Co. Authorized capital is 
200,000 shares, par 10, of which 150,000 
are issued. Stock is quoted at between 
$16 and $17. 


Gross earnings of Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain RR. & CG) Co. for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1911, were $538,730, a de- 
crease of $133,507; operating expenses 
were $425,831, a decrease of $86,014; net, 
$113,898, a decrease of $27,494. Directors 
were reélected at annual meeting. 


The syndicate to underwrite bonds to 
be issued under plan for merging Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. and 
Southern Iron & Steel Co. has been com- 
pleted. The new company, to be known 
as the Alabama Consolidated Iron & Steel 
Co., is to have a total capitalization of 
$33,986,000. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. earned 


10.2% on capital stock for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1911. Surplus available for divi- 
dends is $2,709,370, showing a gain of 


$465,326 over the best previous record. 
Gross revenues from all sources, $13,738,- 
777, an increase of $1,091,664 over pre- 
vious year. 

January bonus awarded to the anthra- 
cite workers by the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor amounted to 7% of 
their month’s pay, and with the flat in- 
crease in wages of 10% allowed to the 
men by the Strike Commission of 1902, 
makes their rate of pay in January 17% 
higher than the wages prevailing before 
the Roosevelt Commission brought the 
operators and their men together. The 
total benefit to the mine workers from 
the bonus system has amounted to $30.- 
000,000 since 1902. This is aside from the 
10% flat increase in wages. 
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“Link-Belt’ Belt Conveyors 


We have manufactured and installed Belt Conveyors for purposes 
for which they were suitable for upwards of 20 years and 
are furnishing the most efficient and durable 
equipment to-day. 


Standard 3-Pulley Idler. (Patents Pending) 


pre meet alee (Patented) 
cee ited We Design and Build 
BIE PLE TEE RIO PLETE LS ETE RII) 


(Patents Pending) Elevators and Conveyors for the efficient 
and economical handling of materials of 


every description. 


Standard 5-Pulley Idler 


Catalogs upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


NEW YORK , ; 229 Broadway 

BOSTON 4 r ; 131 State Street 

BUFFALO , ; 601 Ellicott Square 

PITTSBURGH... 1501-3 Park Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS Central Nat’) Bank Bldg. 

SEATTLE ; . 422N. Y. Block 

DENVER : Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO Eby Machinery Co. 

“Link-Belt” Conveyor handling coal in power house. NEW ORLEANS _ Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one’ and boost up your 
output 











Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 







Latest Improved Type Car Haul 


fe . ° 
WV rite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U.S. A. 






Adjustability of parts has always been the chief factor 
in the excellent results obtained by Williams Crushers, and 
the New Style Drop Bottom makes this feature more valu- 


able than ever. 


The breaker plates, hopper bottom, and cage all slide 
into one large, radial, independent frame (see cut). This 
frame is hinged on heavy pivots at the front of the machine, : 


near the top of the hopper. Cage is held in working posi- 


tion by heavy chains at the back of machine which wind 
around special wheels to which are fastened on the outside 
of the machine, spur wheeis, hand wheels,-ratchet wheels, 


and a pawl for holding cage in working position. 

To drop or lower cage when iron gets into machine, the 
operator simply releases pawl, and the cage drops of its own 
weight, discharging foreign material as well as partially 
crushed coal into hopper below. 

To adjust cage up to hammers when worn, the operator 
releases the pawl, turns hand wheel slightiy, and the chain 
winds around special wheel and slowly raises cage toward 
hammers, until it has reached its proper position. 

When adjusting cage closer to hammers you also bring 
the breaker plates closer, as both cage bars and breaker 
plates are in the same frame and consequently move in to- 
wards hammers simultaneously, adjusting two important 
parts. 

The range of adjustment on these cages is unlimited, but 
it isalways advisable to ‘‘square up’’ the hammers when 
worn off about 1 or 14 inches. These adjustments upward 
and downward of cage are made while mill is in operation. 

Williams Crushers can crush more coal with less power 
and lower cost of maintenance than any other crusher on 
the market. Write for Catalog No. 5 with full particulars. 

MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER. 87 
SEPARATE AND DISTINCT PATENTS. MORE THAN 
2,000 IN DAILY USE. 
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The Williams Pat.Crusher ae | 
XQ Gl WW 
and Pulverizer Co. Seam 
\ S NS 
Old Colony Building - - Chicago WING 
347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. . CRA 
Factory: 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 
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The Representative Manufacturers of the Mining Field 


The manufacturers listed above offer products of special interest to the coal mining world. The very fact that they 
advertise proves to a great extent that these products are reliable and efficient—worthy of your interest. For adver- 
tising is its own insurance of claims well backed up by the quality of the products advertised. Duplicate orders are 
what make advertising pay. And no manufacturer can afford to kill his opportunity for getting duplicate orders by false 


claims. Only reliable products can be continuously advertised. 


FOR SALE 
For Sale 20x36 Vulcan Corliss Engine 


In first-class condition. 


A mining property and brick plant located at Ralston, Will offer at special price to quick buyer. 


Lycoming County, Pa., on the Northern Central Railway. Write or wire. 

The brick plant is complete and has a capacity of 20,000 A. L. DERRY & Co., Dealers in Boltera, 1oxiues and 
per day. The coal property consists of about 3,000 acres CONNELL BUILDING, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
of land, of which about 500 acres are underlaid with a 

vein of bituminous coal and shale of excellent quality for 

making brick. The mines are developed and in working 

order with a complete electric equipment; capacity 350 

tons per day. Besides the power-house and other neces- 

sary buildings, there are, on the property, a church, school- 

house and over 7o dwellings. The two plants can be 

worked together economically. For particulars inquire of 

IRVING ELTING, President, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. or Jno. 

D. Allison, Sec’y and Gen’l Manager, Roaring Branch, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. — y 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET Vl Ce 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive 


A New Model 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 


Blectric Mine Locomotive 


The open, steel-bar frame is a strong, yet light construction. 
It gives better ventilation than other types, free access for 
inspection, and allows more powerful motor equipments for a 
given weight of locomotive. 


The Commutating-pole motors embody all the superior points 
of the latest Westinghouse Railway Motors. Heavy overloads 
are carried without injury. The brushes, brushholders and 
commutators have an exceptionally long life. 


The best service always follows the in- 
troduction of Westinghouse Apparatus. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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From Vein to Consumer 


Pan Conveyers and Picking Tables 


View shows a Jeffrey Overlapping Plate or Interior View of Picking House, at the 
Pan Type Conveyer used as a Picking Table, Empire Coal and Coke Co., Landgraff, W. 
at the Four States Coal and Coke Co., Anna- Va. Pan Conveyer in foreground is used for 
belle, Marion Co., West Virginia. This style Reh E 

: : . Lump Picking Table; Conveyer on the left 
of conveyer is used throughout this equipment : Papi iee 3 Vy d “lk; 
which is one of the most modern and complete side of View being used as an Egg Picking 
ever constructed for the handling of bitumin- Table. Both of these conveyors are pro- 
ous coal. Entire equipment designed, built vided with adjustable loading booms, and 
and erected complete by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. discharge coal directly to railroad cars. 
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This style of conveyer constitutes a new departure in tipple designs, as scraper 
conveyers have been commonly used especially for fine coal, but is being adopted 
by many of the leading companies in order to eliminate the breakage of the coal. 


Built in styles and sizes to suit existing conditions and to meet every require- 
ment in service and capacities. 
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Our Engineering Service is at the disposal of our customers to assist them in 
selecting the best equipment for their requirements. 
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Any or all of the Jeffrey Catalogs sent on request. 
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THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Montreal Pittsburg Charleston, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham Chicago St. Louis Denver Seattle 
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Williams Coal Crushers, By Maintaining Grinding 
Diameter, Insure Permanent Uniformity Of Product 


And this advantage of the Williams Crusher has proven 
of great value to the Coal and Coke Trade. 


It is obtained by the extreme adjustability of the 
machine which makes every part adjustable, not only to 
itself and to wear, but also to every other part. 

Thus, Hammers are adjustable to Breaker Plates and 
Cage. Cages are adjustable to Hammers. Breaker 
Plates are adjustable to Hammers. 

By these adjustments not only is uniform product 
insured at all times despite wear, but also life of the 
grinding parts is prolonged, cost of maintenance is 
lessened, capacity of crusher is increased, and the horse- 
power per ton crushed is decreased. 


In fact, Williams Patent Hinged Hammer Coal Crushers 





can crush more coal with less power and less cost of i ~~ DCG — 
maintenance than any other crusher made. In safety and = \K Sy fe 
ease of operation they are unexcelled. Write for Catalog \ \ , CSS 

No. 5 with full onformation . \: KCDzuR?+?M,B 
IVO. 5 U U ¢ alion. \ : . . < ee 
FACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER ‘ << ees 

AN U SS KG | 
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87 SEPARATE AND DISTINCT PATENTS. IN TOR GR SSS —— 
* MORE THAN 2,000 IN DAILY USE. : 





The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Old Colony Building, Chicago Factory, 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis 


Mineral Ridge Electric Mine Hoist 


Efficient And Reliable 
Under Any Conditions 


Mineral Ridge Mine Hoist 
pe EE SE EE eee HESE are the hoists of proved reliability. 


Because of their reliable efficiency and their lasting efficiency, Mineral They have been tested under every condition 
Ridge Hoists are suited to give most satisfactory service under any of mine service and found efficient. 

mine conditions. Besides both Steam and Electric Hoists, we 
They are so arranged that they can be operated from a distance, or can : : : 

be made entirely automatic in action. Easily controlled, have a very build Coal Crushers, Mine Locomotives, Elevat- 
low operating cost, and are. perfectly safe at all times. ing and Conveying Machinery, Screens, Tubular 


You will find that Mineral Ridge Hoists, either steam or electric, will : Boilers, etc. 
answer your hoisting requirements in the most satisfactory manner. 


Write for the full particulars. V U ] Cc a nN I if O n W O r k S 


THE MINERAL RIDGE MFG. COMPANY WilleeRoneubs 
MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO ; 
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HERE is always some incentive back of every 
worth-while effort. 
force of a good example; it can result from the 


Success may be due to the 


steadying influence of sound advice; or, again, neces- 


sity often compels the individual to exert his powers 


so frequently that habits of industry are formed, and in 
accord with a fortunate arrangement in the mental 
and moral economy of our nature, that which is per- 
formed as a duty soon becomes a habit, and the action 
of the human being is determined for good. 


The best support of character is the exercise of 
the will, and this is the habit most essential to culti- 
vate. When the will is weakened, the trained nerves 
continue to repeat the daily acts, even when the doer 
abhors them. What we at first choose, at last compels, 
and the threads we weave each day soon form a cable 
which cannot be snapped. ‘There is no greater truism 
than “the chains of habit are too small to be felt 


until they are too strong to be broken.” 


What a man will do in any emergency, whether it 
is a mine fire, an explosion, or other disaster, is deter- 
mined almost wholly by his first unthinking impulse, 
and the latter depends entirely on the habits of the 
individual. From earliest youth, our best and most 
lasting instruction consists in habits, not in reasonings; 


in examples, rather than in direct lessons. 


It is therefore a fact that habit has most to do 
in shaping our lives, and “force of example”’ is the 
chief influence in the determination of habit. Pre- 
cept may point the way, but example is silent, con- 
tinuous, forceful instruction, operating imperceptibly, 


but with absolute certainty. 


Believing it is the influence of acts, more than words, 
that molds and shapes human character, we will com- 
mence in March to publish in Coat AGE each week a 


study of the career of some one successful coal man. 
Supplementing each biography, will be an interview 
giving the opinions of the subject of the sketch on 
important coal-mining problems, thus making each 


account a story of much technical value. 


Furnishing the world’s fuel has grown to be a monster 
industry, and the men who have advanced the art of 
mining to its present state overcame difficulties in a 
way that is worthy of record. The sketches will be 
written of men who are at present in the thick of 
of things—the ones who, through merit, have pounded 
their way to the front, whether they started from a 


room in a mine or a room in a college. 


Although we will treat only of men who have so far 
succeeded in life, it must be understood that we realize 
It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether failure is an object that ought 


failure has its Plutarch as well as success. 
to be set before us. Nothing is so easy to learn as 
“how not to do a thing’’; it needs neither. effort, 
teaching, perseverance nor judgment. Of course, the 
best of us may fail, and failure in a good cause is honor- 
able, while success in any bad cause is merely infamous; 
however, success in the good cause is undoubtedly 


better than failure. 


In conclusion, we desire to say that this new depart- 
ment, “WHO’S WHO IN COAL MINING,”’ will be 
created for the sole purpose of elevating the man, 
and thereby the industry, through the influence of 
human example and practical advice. Many a fore- 
man, superintendent or engineer whose face is pointed 
in the right direction, but who is daunted by present 
difficulties, would hesitate no longer in getting a fresh 
grip if only the incentive was there. Most of us need 
to be reminded that “Any Man Can Do What Any 
Other Man Has Done.”’ 
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The Trinidad District in Colorado 


The Trinidad field is a portion of a 
large coal-bearing area lying along the 
Front Range in the southern part of 
Colorada. It extends from the state line 
on the south to the north line of Las 
Anomas County, a distance of 30 miles, 
and from the east exposure of the Front 
Range, west to the foot of the Sangre 
de Christos a distance averaging 22 
miles. The field contains about 425,000 
acres. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Trinidad, a flourishing town of 12,000 
inhabitants, is the commercial center of 
this district. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Denver & Rio Grande, the 
Colorado & Southern, the Colorada & 
Wyoming and the Colorado & South- 
Eastern railroads all enter here. These 
railroads and their branches handle the 
entire output of the district. A small 


By F. W. Whiteside* 


This is the first of two articles 
describing coal operations in 
southern Colorado, one of the 


most important districts in the 
West. This initial description 
covers the geology, power plants 
and haulage systems. 





the Victor-American 
Colo. 


*Chief engineer, 
Fuel Co., Denver, 

North of this line the coal, although 
still bituminous in character, will not 
coke successfully. This characteristic 
adds to, rather than detracts from, its 
value as a steam coal, as the non-coking 
coals are certainly superior for firing 
purposes. 


GEOLOGY 


‘The Trinidad field is a part of the 
Raton Mesa Coal region, being sepa- 
rated from what is generally known as 
the Raton field in New Mexico by the 
Colorado-New Mexico state mine, each 
town giving its own name to its particu- 
lar field. 

All the coal-bearing regions along the 
Front Range in eastern Colorado, name- 
ly, the Denver, Colorado Springs, Canon 
City, Walsenburg and Trinidad districts 
belong to the Laramie formation and lie 
between five and nine thousand feet 
above sea level, those in the Trinidad 
field being between six and nine thou- 
sand feet. 

The various coal seams are usually 
identified according to their distance 
above the Trinidad or Basal sandstone, 
which underlies all the coal measures in 





COAL BUNKERS FOR CENTRAL POWER PLANT AT HASTINGS 


percentage of the coal mined is hauled 
directly to the consumer by wagon from 
the mines. All the larger properties 
load their coal directly into railroad cars. 

South of an imaginary line extending 
west from a point about midway between 
Ludlow and Lynn all the coal mined will 
make coke of high commercial value. 
Large quantities of this product are 
shipped to the steel works of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo, to vari- 
ous copper properties in Arizona and 
Mexico, to a number of smelters, to a 
rapidly increasing number of ges-pro- 
ducer plants in Colorado and New 
Mexico and to a large domestic trade in 
the larger cities of eastern and central 
Colorado. 


Generally speaking, the market sup- 
plied with coal and coke from the Trini- 
dad district embraces New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Mexico and Colorado. By this  state- 
ment, it is not intended to convey the 
idea that all the coal and coke used in 
the above named states is mined in and 
shipped from the Trinidad _ district. 
There are other coal-producing districts 
which ship into the same territory, but 
the Trinidad coal holds an important 
place in the these markets. That the 
district supplies a great volume of the 
locomotive fuel used by the large trunk 
lines which enter the state is a fact 
which plays an important part in gov- 
erning the production of all its mines. 


this district. Its thickness varies from 
150 to 250 ft. Under this sandstone de- 
posit is found the Pierre shales with a 
thickness of about one thousand feet. 

The Laramie, or coal formation, rests 
upon the Trinidad sandstone and varies 
in thickness from one to three thousand | 
feet. It consists of alternate layers of 
feldspathic sandstone and_ clayshale, 
with workable coal seams intersperced 
with considerable irregularity. 

Igneous rocks occur in great quanti- 
ties in certain portions of the field, prov- 
ing that the region at some time must 
have been the scene of great volcanic 
activity. The intrusion of Fisher and the 
Spanish peaks undoubtedly destroyed 
vast areas of valuable coal. In many 
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ocalities, great masses of igneous rock 
tave been intruded into the strata and 
arge deposits of lava‘are found. 


IGNEOUS INTRUSIONS 


With the intrusion of the Spanish 
Peaks, a great system of dikes was 
formed which radiate from the peaks 
like the spokes of a gigantic wheel. Cer- 
tain of these dikes may be traced in an 
easterly direction for many miles. They 
are usually vertical or very nearly so 
and their effect upon the coal is ex- 
tremely varied. In most cases, aside 
from the expense of cutting through the 
dikes and the possible change necessi- 
tated in the plan of room or entry driv- 
ing, they cause but little harm; the ad- 
jacent coal is not often coked to a seri- 
ous extent and its bedplane will be 
found unaltered. Often the quality, 
hardness, and friability of the coal seam 
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Perhaps the most serious intruder in 
the coal seam is the sill, a great system 
of which originated with the dikes in 
connection with the intrusion of the 
stocks of Fishers and the Spanish peaks. 
These lie nearly parallel to the plane of 
the coal seam, are composed of very 
hard igneous rock and while usually of 
a thickness of only one to three feet, are 
often of great extent. The adjacent coal 
is coked and large areas are made un- 
workable. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
Fishers Peak, the result of considerable 
volcanic action is noticible. A number 
of dikes and faults are encountered and 
in the case of one upthrow, in particular, 
the coal seam is displaced 110 ft. at its 
maximum throw. The great lava flows 
of this region evidently occurred far 
above the coal measures, but neverthe- 
less had a. marked effect upon them, al- 
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will be altered after passing through 
the dike. 

It also happens that a dike will be en- 
countered of from 100 to 150 ft. in thick- 
ness with something like an equal 
amount of coked coal on either side. 
This necessitates driving about 400 ft. 
of dead entry which on account of the 
extreme hardness of a great portion, 
especially the core of the dike, will cost 
the operator sometimes as much as $20 
per running foot. 

An instance is on record in the district 
where two seams of coal both reached 
a dike and passed through it, the quality 
of each being reversed upon reaching 
the further side. While this instance is 
not the rule it is not an extreme occur- 
rance, and the operator who happens to 
be working a good seam is always far 
from pleased when an entry encounters 
a dike. 


though probably to a much less degree 
than in the immediate vicinity of the 
Spanish Peaks. 


THE COoAL HORIZONS 


Along the eastern out crop the coal 
seams pitch in a direction slightly south 
of west with an inclination of from 2 to 
18 per cent. The mines here are, with 
two exceptions, slope and drift open- 
ings. In the valley of the Purgatoire, 
the measures lie nearly horizontal 
—and operations are carried on 
by drifts. Along the western bound- 
ary of the deposit the measures are 
turned up on edge and a pitch of from 
45° to 90° is the rule rather than the 
exception. As the last mentioned por- 
tioned of the field contains no commer- 
cial mines the character and pitch of the 
measures have been determined only by 
preliminary surveys and small pruspects. 
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The workable coal is found in three 
principal zones or measures, of which 
the lowest is the greatest in extent and 
has been the most thoroughly covered 
with mines and prospects. It extends 
above the Trinidad sandstone through a 
distance of approximately 250 ft. Above 
this measure is found a barren zone of 
between 125 and 325 ft. in thickness, 
containing no known workable beds in 
that portion of the district where mining . 
has been carried on. The exact extent 
of this barren zone is a fact yet to be 
determined. 

The middle measures occur next and 
they comprise a zone of about 200 ft. 
in thickness. Between the middle and 
upper measures a second barren zone 
is found which has a thickness varying 
from 140 to 340 ft. A number of very 
thin coal seams occur in this so-called 
barren strip, but so far as known there 
is no seam of sufficient thickness or 
good quality to be workable. 

Probably less is known of the upper 
measure than of either of the lower. 
These veins outcrop still further back in 
the canons and are therefore more ex- 
pensive to open up on account of their 
greater distance from the main lines of 
the railroads. The lower and middle 
measures consequently have been pros- 
pected to a much greater extent and 
much more is known of them. 

From an economical standpoint the 
lower measures are by far more import- 
ant, there being 32 operating mines in 
this formation. The minimum thickness 
of the seams in these measures is 3 ft. 
6 in., or from 3 ft. to 5 ft. The maxi- 
mum thickness of any seams yet opened, 
is from 5 ft. to 7 or 9 ft. while in one 
instance a seam has been found having 
a thickness at one point of 15 ft. These 
seams all occur at a minimum distance 
of between 5 and 25 ft. above the sand- 
stone, and a maximum of between 250 
or 300 feet. 

In the middle measures there are only 
five operating companies, and the seams 
have a thickness of between 3 ft. 7 in. 
and 6 ft. 6 in.; these seams all occur 
between 400 or 450 ft. up to 550 or 600 
ft. above the sandstone. The upper 
measures also have five operating mines, 
and the seams here vary from 4 or 5 ft. 
thick up to 6 or 8 ft. The upper meas- 
ures occur between 740 or 790 ft., and 
900 ft. above the sandstone. 


RooF CONDITIONS 


The great majority of the coal seams 
in the district have a shale top or bottom 
and often both. This may vary in thick- 
ness from a few inches to many feet. 
When thin, the shale is usually over- 
laid with sandstone or in some Cases 
with another seam of coal. A few mines 
are fortunate in having a hard slate or 
sandstone top. 
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As most of the shale softens rapidly 
upon coming in contact with the air, the 
proposition of timbering assumes great 
importance. The report of the State 
Inspector of coal mines of Colorado for 
1909-1910 shows that, excluding the men 
killed by mine explosions, the total num- 
ber of men killed, during 1910, in Las 
Animas County due to accidents was 52 
out of which number 81 per cent. were 
killed by falls of the roof. This high 
percentage can be accounted for by the 
fact that many of the miners can not be 
made to understand the importance of 
keeping their places timbered. 

The operators furnish plenty of tim- 
bers delivered at the miners places un- 
derground and the inspectors watch the 
timbering and do their utmost to get 
the men to provide for their own safety. 
When an accident occurs. it is usually 
possible to trace the fault to the care- 
lessness of the injured man or his part- 
ner. The lesson to be learned is that too 
much care cannot be given to the matter 
of timbering. 

As few seams measuring less than 
4 ft. 6 in. are operated, comparatively 
little brushing is necessary. The top is 
usually taken down, unless on account 
of a rolling condition of the seam, the 
haulage grade can be improved by tak- 
ing up the bottom. 


ANALYSES OF TYPICAL COALS 


Generally speaking, the analyses of 
the Trinidad coals show the following: 
The volatiles decrease from 35.1 per 
cent. in the northern to 25.8 in the ex- 
treme southern part. The ash increases 
from a mimimum of 6.06 per cent. 


“Coat AcE? 
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Sample A is one of the typical non- 
coking coals found in the northern part 
of the district. 

Sample B is a coking coal from the 
eastern part of the field. 

Sample C is from the southern part 
of the district and is one of the best 
coking coals found. 

The foregoing may be taken as a fair 
representation of the coal analyses of 
the district. A trace of sulphur is found 
in all the coals, the highest percentage 
being 0.98 per cent. and the lowest 0.35. 
The highest B.t-u. value of any coal in 
the district is 13,981 and the lowest 11,- 
389, both of these being coking coals. 
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is selected where fuel supply, quality 
and quantity of water together with sim- 
plicity and cheapness of ash disposal 
are best obtained, and a plant designed 
upon modern lines is installed. . 
The city of Trinidad has, for sever 
years, boasted of a central power plant 
which supplied light and power for the 
city, its local and interurban street car 
service, besides a number of coal prop- 
erties in the district. The distributing 






power lines now extend as far north as 
Walsenburg. ‘ 

The Victor-American Fuel Co. is 
erecting a new central plant at the town 
of Hastings, one of the largest produc- 
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in the north to a maximum of 20.44 in 
the south of the district. Fixed carbon 
follows no particular rule but varies from 
48.1 to 58.8 per cent. 

The following table gives the average 
analyses of three typical coals found in 
this field: 


ANALYSES OF COLORADO COALS 


A B Cc 
Fixed carbon... 56.4 512 55.6 
Volatile matter. Sde1 34.0 30.4 
Aided oer snes see ab 6.1 11.6 ta Wied 
MGIStUTe Te. ieee ; 2.4 3.2 2.3 
SEAL: dob yeiec Sache 13,554.0 12,821.0 11,389.0 


These figures were obtained from analy- 
ses made by F. M. Stanton, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


POWER PLANTS 


Until a few years ago, each mine 
operated its own power plant, but lately 
the tendency has been to combine the 
small units into large central stations. 
That is to say, when one company oper- 
ates two or more mines separated from 
one another by but a few miles, a site 


ing mines, and by its use, expects to 
combine economy with efficient service. 
The equipment of this plant is patterned 
on the most modern lines. 

The slack will be dumped from hop- 
per-bottom railroad cars directly into steel 
storage bunkers, which will in turn spout 
the fuel into the receiving hoppers of 
Illinois’s chain-grate stokers. The ashes 
will be taken from the building in 
buckets of a Trenton Aerial Tramway. 
General Electric Turbo-generators, La 
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anc Condensers, Cochran waterheat- 
rs and Stocker Cooling-Towers are in- 
luded in the equipment of the plant. 
e buildings are entirely of concrete 
und steel and the plant will ultimately 
istribute 1500 kw. Particular mention 
yf this plant is made, as it is one of the 
irst of its kind to be projected by a fuel 
sompany. 

The general pratice underground is to 
se direct current haulage and machine 
motors, the usual potential being 250 
volts, although a number of mines are 
quiped with 500. The lower voltage is 
to be preferred on account of the saftey 
to men and mules. But little compressed 
air is used as a motive power, as the 
operators have found that, electricity is 
cheaper, more easily installed and taken 
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VENTILATING EQUIPMENTS 


Of the principal mines in the field, 
seven are ventilated by furnace, four by 
natural draught, 29 by ventilating fans 
and two by both fan and furnace. All 
the larger mines are fan ventilated, the 
other modes being confined to the small- 
er and more undeveloped properties. 

A great many makes and types of fans 
are represented. In the majority will 
be found the Capell, Clifford, Crawford 
& McCrimmon, Jeffrey and Stein. The 
Sturtevant and American Blower Co. are 
rapidly getting into the field. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has for 
some time been manufacturing its own 
fans, at the Pueblo Steel Works and is 
said to be obtaining some flattering re- 
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its various forms is generally used. The 
most popular systems are the endless, 
the main and tail rope and the single 
rope gravity for the delivery of coal 
from the main partings to the tipple. 
Where grade conditions are favorable, 
electric haulage motors of from six to 
twenty tons weight deliver the coal from 
the mine directly to the tipple. 

From the main partings the coal is 
brought to the tipple in a great variety 
of ways. At Cokedale, a powerful 
chain car-haul draws the cars up a 
steep incline to the dump. At.the Cass 
mine, a similar chain lowers them from 
a parting located near the pit mouth to 
the tipple and a second chain-haul re- 
turns the empties to the top of the in- 
cline from which point an electric haul- 
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down, besides being more efficient. All 
mining machines, punchers, haulage 
motors, pumps, etc. are now equipped 
with some form of motor drive. 

Above the ground, alternating current 
is daily becoming more popular wherever 
the nature of the equipment will permit 
its use. 
ing current circulating in the field that 
it is a simple matter for the operator 
to install an equipment which will oper- 
ate with great efficiency and require little 
‘tTepairs. The usual voltages in service 
are; for long distances 23,000 and 6600; 
for the various units about the mines 
440 and for lighting 220 and 110 with a 
frequency of 30 or 60 cycles. 


j 
. 


There is now so much alternat-: 


sults in such tests as have been made. 
An American Blower Co.’s Sirocco type 
fan has recently been installed in one of 
the largest mines of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. with gratifying results. 

Both the force and exhaust fan is in 
use, the selection usually depending 
upon the character and arrangement of 
the airways and haulage entries. The 
practice in installing all new fans is 
to make them reversible although many 
of the old fans still operated are de- 
signed for one direction only. 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


On account of the great percentage of 
slope and drift mines, rope haulage, in 


age motor takes them into the mine, At 
Wootton, the loads are taken up the 
grade to the dump by a cabin car-haul 
and the empties returned by the same 
means. At Delagua, electric haulage 
locomotives land the trips upon the car- 
haul at one tipple while a gravity rope 
performs the same operation at the 
other. 

At Bowen, haulage motors land the 
loaded trips at the top of a self-acting 
plane, whose average grade is 55 per 
cent. From the bottom of the plane a 
second motor draws the loads to the 
tipple. There are many other systems 
which space will not permit one to men- 
tion. 
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The Problem of Mine Timbering 


Having reached the conclusion that the 
practice of timbering coal-mine excava- 
tions will necessarily be continued for 
some time to come, the question next 
arises what kind of timbering should be 
used in order to accomplish the most sat- 
isfactory results from the standpoint 
of scientific conservation of our re- 
sources by their right use. The con- 
sideration of this further question pre- 
sents three main sides: 

1. The technical side, which deals with 
the loads to be sustained in each type of 
mine timbering, their character and reac- 
tions, and the stresses they produce. 

2. The physical side, which has to 
do with the materials of construction and 
their fitness for use in the various forms 
of mine timbering. 

3. The economic side, which has to 


By R. B. Woodworth * 


The several forms of construc- 
tion that are in common use for 
supporting mine openings and 
excavations, are discussed with 
regard to the character and mag- 


nitude of the stresses that they 
have to resist. The second of 
a series of articles on mine tim- 
bering with special reference to 
the use of steel. 


*Hngineer with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Paper read before the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, Lexington, Ky., Dee. 
14,5 L901: 
that of property—life insurance as well 
as fire insurance. 


A full and careful consideration of all 





the loads to be carried and the stresses 
induced thereby. This accurate informa. 
tion is not easy to obtain. There are 
no well defined rules by which may be 
calculated the load on a square mine- 
timber set, the compressive stress in a 
circular shaft lining or even the cross 
bending moment in a shaft compartment 
divider. Wooden mine timbers are in- 
stalled largely on the Lasis of previous 
experience in their actual use either in 
the particular mine in which they are 
used or in some other mine subject to 
similar conditions. Even in the case of 
vertical shafts through undisturbed hori- 
zontal strata, the pressures to be‘'sus- 
tained are dependent upon sinking con- 
ditions, a shaft through wet ground need- 
ing more material in its lining than one 
in the dry. 





STEEL TIMBERING IN GANGWAY, MAXWELL CoLLigery, WILKES-BARRE, PENN. 


do with the costs of the materials, the 
relative value of the various forms in 
which they can be employed, and the 
question of whether, after all, the use of 
any particular material or any particular 
form of that material means ultimate 
economy in expenditure and the lowest 
possible maintenance charges. Ultimate 
economy in this connection must needs 
involve the humanitarian aspects of min- 
ing, the preservation of life as well as 


these phases is necessary in order to 
secure that greatly desired end, namely: 
the reduction of the cost of production 
to the lowest possible amount. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF MINE TIMBERING 


The prevention of economic waste re- 
quires that the accepted practice in mine 
timbering be based upon correct prin- 
ciples of engineering design, which, in 
turn, requires accurate information as to 


While the magnitudes of the stresses 
met with in mine timbering are prob- 
lematical and do not admit of precise 
mathematical computation, their charac- 
ter and in consequence the proper form 
of sections to withstand them, can be 
understood from a study of the behavior 
under loading of the materials heretofore 
and at present used in underground con- 
struction. When, for example, a squeeze 
passes over a gangway timbered in the 
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usual manner, the effect of its action is 
'seen in the crushing-in of the collar by 
downward deflection and the breaking-off 
‘of the legs by bending in from each side 
‘towards the center line of the heading. 
The same thing occurs in an iron mine 
operated by the caving system, the tend- 
ency being always for the legs to break 
‘or shear off at about one-third their 
height, the pieces always falling toward 
'the center of the excavation, while the 
‘collars fail either by breaking at the mid- 
‘dle or by shearing at the ends. 

’ In general, from the standpoint of en- 
gineering design, it does not make much 
difference whether the excavation is ver- 
tical or horizontal. The same general 
principles as to the character of the load- 
ing and the distribution of stresses apply 
in both cases. It is an interesting fact 
that the use of cast iron segments for 
Jining subaqueous tunnels takes its rise 
from a previous use of identically the 
same thing in lining circular shafts. 


|We may, therefore, argue with a high 
degree of certitude that what is true for 
the framing of a vertical shaft will also 
' 
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known in the United States. There is 
one in Grundy County, Illinois, and one 
in the iron region of Minnesota, but these 
two are all that I know of; and beyond 
doubt the usual shaft in the United States 
is rectangular. The advantages of the 
circular shaft (Redmayne, Modern Prac- 
tice in Mining, Vol. 2) are: (1) De- 
creased cost of sinking due to the elim- 
ination of corners. (2) Smaller cost 
for lining. A rectangular shaft costs, in 
England, approximately $11.25 per ft. 
for timber lining whereas a circular shaft 
costs $6.00 per ft., when lined with brick 
at $5.00 per M. (3) Less difficulty in 
shutting off water than in a square shaft. 
(4) Uniformity of stress as regards posi- 
tion. The greatest width of a rectagular 
shaft should be across the cleat of the 
stone, so that the long side may be in 
the position most easily supported. (5) 
Decreased danger and expense as com- 
pared with a rectangular shaft, when 
passing through a fault. (6) Greater 
durability of cast iron and brick lining 
in the circular shaft as compared to the 
wood lining of a rectangular shaft. 





BROKEN TIMBERS IN MINE AT IRONWOOD, MICH. 


apply, in the main, to the framing of a 
tunnel or heading. 

With these premises we may now pro- 
ceed to examine into the various ordi- 
nary types of mine timber with a view 
to deciding what material is best fitted 
to replace wood wherever it is found. 


CIRCULAR SHAFTS 


The circular shaft lined with brick or 
cast iron segments is extremely common 
in England and Europe. All the fourteen 
shafts described by Meyer in his book 
on “Mining Methods in Europe” are cir- 
cular except one, and that is elliptical. 
All the 150 shafts listed by J. Riemer 
in his book entitled “Shaft Sinking Un- 
der Difficult Conditions” are circular, ex- 
‘cept five. The circular shaft is hardly 


These advantages are due, in an ulti- 
mate analysis, to the mining conditions 
and to the geological characteristics of 
the strata through which the shafts are 
sunk and also to the materials used in 
their construction. In certain parts of 
England and in certain regions on the 
European Continent the upper strata are 
of recent geological formation, and the 
shafts are sunk in the valleys, while 
the seams of coal outcrop on the hills, 
sometimes many miles away. The result 
of this topographic configuration is to 
permit enormous quantities of water to 
percolate into and form reservoirs in 
the strata above the coal. As the shafts 
penetrate these strata, the pressures on 
the. shaft lining increase approximately 
in the same ratio as the hydrostatic head. 
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If under such conditions the shaft is 
made watertight, the shaft lining is in 
effect a tube loaded with a water pres- 
sure increasing in a constant ratio with 
downward progress, and, therefore, the 
thickness of the material of which it is 
composed may be determined by the rules 
that apply to hollow tubes. Of course, 
local conditions also may need to be 
taken into account, such as the inclina- 
tion of the strata, the presence of faults 
and therewith the possibility of unequal 
rock pressures due to movement in the 
shaft wall, but in general, the tube for- 
mulas apply. 


RECTANGULAR SHAFTS 


In the United States the coal-mine 
shafts are either not of any great depth, 
or where they are deep, almost always 
pass through strata of the Carboniferous 
Age. These. strata are approximately 
horizontal in the bituminous coal regions 
or steep!v inclined in the anthracite 
regions, in both cases extremeiy hard, 
free from faults and relatively free from 
water. The lining need not be water- 
tight and is not, therefore, subject to 
hydrostatic pressure except in its upper 
sections. This condition, together with 
the relative cheapness of wood as com- 
pared with brick, etc., has made the rect- 
angular shaft the standard practice in the 
United States, so that most shafts here 
are framed with wooden shaft sets and 
lagged with wooden sheathing. 

The stresses to which rectangular shaft 
framing may be subjected, vary greatly 
with the character of the material through 
which the shaft passes. They may also 
vary with the -verticality of the shaft, 
the members of an inclined shaft being 
subject to stresses different in character 
from those in the members of a vertical 
shaft. Shaft sets are as a rule placed 
normal to the axis of the shaft, and in 
a vertical shaft through solid ground 
and horizontal strata, the load to be 
borne will not be much greater than the 
weight of the lining. 

The wall plates in such a shaft will, 
in general, be subject to bending stresses 
combined with direct compression, the 
loads inducing the bending stresses be- 
ing applied transversely and the loads 
inducing direct compression being the 
end reactions from the next adjacent wall 
plates. The buntons or compartment 
dividers will take direct compression on- 
ly, except for such small bending stresses 
as may be induced by their own weight 
or the weight of guides, ladders, pipes, 
etc. Where, however, a vertical shaft 
passes through inclined strata or an in- 
clined shaft passes through horizontal 
or inclined strata, the buntons or com- 
partment dividers may have to take, in 
addition to direct compression, bending 
stresses of large moment due to move- 
ment in the strata, while there will be 
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no sensible change in the character of 
the stresses in the wall plates. In a 
vertical shaft, the stuttles or hanging 
rods will take direct compression or direct 
tension only. In an inclined shaft 
they may be called upon to take, in ad- 
dition, small amounts of cross bending 
stresses. We have thus in rectangular 
sets as ordinarily framed, all the varieties 
of stresses: tension, compression, cross 
bending and shear. 


ELLIPTICAL SHAFTS 


Rectangular cages are in almost uni- 
versal use and the rectangular shaft, 
which is best adapted for framing in 
wood, offers also the largest useful area 
for a minimum amount of excavation. 
On the other hand, for the same area, 
useful or otherwise, the perimeter of the 
circular shaft is less than that of the 
rectangular. Given fixed sizes of cages, 
and ladder and pipe spaces, the useless 
area in a circular shaft may run from 
25 to 45 % of the whole, and just that 
much additional expense for excavation, 
lining and maintenance must be offset 
by the cheapness of lining material and 
construction in order to make the cir- 
cular shaft economical as compared with 
the rectangular form. . The circular shaft 
has an advantage over the rectangular 
in that it offers less rubbing surface, and 
hence less friction to the air currents. 
The mining laws, however, usually re- 
quire separate air shafts and this con- 
sideration is of little practical importance 
for main hoistways. 

The elliptical shaft represents an en- 
deavor to combine the uniform strength 
of the circular shaft with the space 
economy of the rectangular. It has not 
met with favor in England owing to the 
difficulties of keeping it plumb while sink- 
ing and the obstacles presented to the 
effective use of the standard walling or 
tubbing, the various sections of which 
must be special in the elliptical shaft 
while in the circular form they are alike 
and interchangeable. 

There is some elimination of useless 
space in the elliptical shaft, so this type 
comes between the circular and the rec- 
angular in regard to the availability of 
space for mine uses. The elliptical shaft 
also takes advantage of arch action in 
the lining construction, which may, there- 
fore, be of less thickness than if the 
shaft were rectangular. Where, however, 
the shaft is long and narrow, either the 
rise of the arch must be greater than 
desirable or else the lining must be made 
proportionately thick, with the danger of 
possibly giving rise to excessive shearing 
stresses between sections of different 
curvatures. The use of elliptical shafts 
in the United States is largely due to the 
employment of concrete as a lining ma- 
terial. 

In rectangular shafts, the lining is sim- 
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ply a thin sheathing and serves only to 
hold the shaft from local fracture and 
to transmit local pressures to the frarhes 
which take all the important stresses. In 
circular and elliptical shafts the lining 
itself takes the stresses and, as ordinarily 
sunk, must be of constant or progres- 
sively increasing thickness throughout. 
The stresses in buntons and compart- 
ment dividers are similar in character 
regardless of the type of shaft. 


THREE-PIECE GANGWAY SET 


The three-piece mine timber set, com- 
posed of a collar and two legs, is the 
standard framing in coal mines for tun- 
nel excavations and other level headings: 
Where the strata are horizontal and 


quiescent, the collar takes cross bending 
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stresses only and the legs pure compres- 
sion. Failure takes place by the vertical 
deflection of the collar under stress be- 
yond the elastic limit of the material or 
by the cross breaking of the legs under 
shear induced by undue compression. 
Where the strata are inclined and in mo- 
tion, the collar may also have to take 
compression and the legs cross bending 
stress. In swelling ground, conditions 
are much the same except that instead 
of the sides of the excavation coming 
in, the bottom comes up or the top comes 
down, thus again throwing a bending 
stress into the legs. In case of failure, 
it is probable the pieces will fall to- 
wards the outside of the heading rather 
than towards the center. The character 
of the failure may be changed and its 
inception prevented, in a measure at 
least, by the use of mud sills under each 
set, which are always desirable in ground 
of this character. 
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Gangway sets in wood are usually. 


made with all three pieces of the same 
diameter or width and depth. While in 
many instances this practice is waste- 
ful, there are two reasons for it; first, 
the simplicity of the framing, and second, 
the low shearing value of wood and the 
possibility that under stress the full 
shear area may be required. As wooden 
mine-timber failures take place so large- 
ly by shearing, it would seem that after 
all, the practice may be in good accord 
with the best principles of structural 
design. 


I have had occasion to coin the term 


“steel mine timbers” to cover the three- 
piece gangway set when framed in steel, 
and I use the term “roof support’ to 
designate a single beam supported at ‘its 
ends on the side walls and in turn sup- 
porting the roof. While the object of 
all mine timbering is to support the roof 
or hanging wall, the distinction between 
the framed set and the single piece has 
proven convenient. While it is con- 
ceivable in rare instances that they may 
have to resist compression, roof supports 


as a rule, whether of wood, steel or “con- 


crete, take cross bending stresses only, 
except at the ends, where they are sub- 
ject to shear. They must, therefore, 
be figured by the formulas for flexure. 








The Occurrence of Marsh 
Gas 


By W. HARTMAN* 


While marsh gas is occasionally found 
in the “adjoining strata, it belongs es- 
sentially to the coal seams proper. Its 


distribution in the coal is often quite 


irregular. While not a positive rule, it 
is usually the case that the less cover 
over the coal, the smaller the quantities 
of gas found, since the light cover per- 
mits the gas to more readily escape. 
As a result of a systematic compari- 
son of a number of different coals, it 
has been found that those carrying from 
20 to 25 per cent. volatile matter are as 
a rule the most gaseous. 
this volatile content, the gas proportion 


gradually decreases until it reaches its 


minimum in anthracite. This rule, how- 


ever, should not be taken as infallible, 
infre- | 


for exceptions to it are not 


quent. 


Thus, for example, a horizontal seam | 
will often carry gas at one point and 
show no indications of it at others; and 


an outcropping seam seldom shows any 
gas near the crop but may have large 
quantities at greater depths. Probably 
one of the greatest influences on the 
gas contents of a fairly gaseous seam is 
the permeability of the strata that over- 
lies the coal. 


*143 Liberty St., New York. 
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mMscevor Groutman Shait Sinking 


Without doubt the most important step 
that has been taken in connection with 
sinking shafts in this country during re- 
cent years, is the introduction of the 
process for cementing water-bearing 
seams encountered in the sinking. Al- 
though the process has been used in a 
rather similar form in Germany, no re- 
ports show that its practice has extend- 
ed to the grouting of comparatively small 
water-bearing fissures, with the idea of 
making practically dry shafts. In general 
it has been used there only when huge 
flows have been encountered and ex- 
ceptionally great expense for pumping 
has been forced on the operator. 

The process as actually used here, is 
one of forcing Portland cement grout in- 
to holes drilled in the bottom of the 
shaft, the cement and water being mixed 
in an air-stirred grout tank which is 
connected directly to the compressed-air 
supply on one side and to the hole to be 
grouted on the other. In view of the 








By R. C. Johnson* 


One of the chief difficulties of 
shaft sinking lies in dealing with 
the water that is frequently en- 
countered. Forcing cement grout 
into the fissures of water-bear- 
ing strata by means of com- 


pressed air is a new and effectual 
solution of this problem. The 
advantages of obtaining dry 
shafts are apparent to mine op- 
erators and include a great saving 
in the usual cost of pumping. 


*Engineer with the Dravo Contracting 
Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 


a small specially shaped pipe nipple, 
wrapped about its enlarged portion with 
fiannel or burlap, is driven tightly into 
one of the holes. 

To this nipple is connected a piece of 
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drilled holes. The general arrangement 
is as shown in Fig. 3, certain additional 
blow-off pipes and connections for pres- 
sure gages being installed for cleaning 
and for testing purposes. Just before 
the grouting is started, the drill hole is 
cleaned by pumping, if it is merely a 
running hole; if the hole is a spouter 
it will practically clean itself. 


FORCING IN THE GROUT 


The pipes are then connected to the 
nipple in the hole, the batch is put into 
the tank and air at low pressure is ad- 
mitted through the bottom connection, 
for stirring purposes. Next, the tank 
door and all plug cocks are closed ex- 
cept one which admits air for running 
up the pressure in the tank to the de- 
sired mark. The plug cocks in the dis- 
charge line are then opened and the 
grout forced into the hole and into all 
the crevices leading to the hole. The 
holes are grouted to refusal, that is, un- 
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Fic. 1. SAMPLES OF RocK SHOWING CREVICES FILLED WITH CEMENT GROUT 


wonderful possibilities that the process 
offers for saving money, a brief descrip- 
tion of the method as it would be used 
in the sinking of mine shafts should be 
of interest to those who have shafts to 
sink or to those who for years have been 
pumping water from the bottoms of wet 
shafts. To the latter, the advantages of 
the process will probably appeal most 
strongly. 


DESCRIPTION OF METHODS 


Sinking is started in the usual manner. 
As soon as the drills “cut” water, prepa- 
rations are made for grouting. The air 
line which is used for drilling is run 
close to the bottom of the shaft for con- 
nection to the grout tank. The drilling 
is continued until the longest length of 
steel used is run into the holes. Then 
the drills are taken out of the shaft and 


high pressure hose that leads to the 
grout tank on the floor of the shaft. 
Yhis tank is made of boiler plate, has 
about 4 cu.ft. capacity and is similar in 
shape to an upright air receiver on legs. 
As shown in Fig. 2, there are pipe con- 
nections for air at the top and bottom 
and a connection for the discharge of 
the grout. The sand, cement and water, 
which are admitted through a small open- 
ing at the top, are mixed into a grout by 
the stirring and bubbling effect of com- 
pressed air admitted at low pressure 
through the bottom inlet pipe. The only 
construction in the tank that aids the 
air in mixing the grout, is a steel grat- 
ing placed midway between the top and 
bottom air connections. 

At the bottom of the tank and oppo- 
site to the lower air connection is the 
pipe way for leading the grout to the 


til the gage shows by the rise of pres- 
sure that all crevices connecting with 
the hole are filled. The plug cock 
nearest the tank is then opened and the 
charge wasted. The other plug cock, 
immediately above the hole, is next 
closed, the grout hose disconnected from 
above the valve and the tank and pipes 
cleaned by blowing out. 

The apparatus is then connected to 
another hole. If the grout from the first 
hole is seen bubbling up in other holes, 
they are immediately plugged. Such 
bubbling shows, of course, that fissures 
are connecting the several holes. The 
one grouting connection will in this case 
serve for all the holes in which the grout 
is seen. If the grout is seen to rise 
through crevices in the floor of the shaft, 
a different method of procedure is re- 
quired. It is necessary to place over the 
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floor of the shaft a reinforced concrete 
mattress which is allowed to set for a 
couple of days. Holes are then drilled 
through this mattress, just as if it were 
a shaft bottom, and the grouting pro- 
cess continued as before. 

At first, the drill holes are spaced over 
the shaft bottom just as they are spaced 
for shooting and the grout tank 
is connected to every hole that shows 
water. The grout is allowed to set for 
about 8 hours and after this, test holes, 
deeper than the regular round, are 
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MIXING TANK AND 


placed along the rib. If these show 
water, they are grouted and additional 
test holes are drilled until no water rises 
from the rock. ‘The shaft is then again 
drilled for shooting, the number of side 
holes being increased so as to cut the 
rib as clean as possible and keep the 
grouted seams solid. In the regular pro- 
cess of sinking the shaft, the sump is 
then fired and mucked. The grout will 
appear in the crevices it has filled, like 
a white fine-grained sand stone. In one 
instance, a section of a gneiss rib, so 
treated, appeared asa prominently white- 
streaked dark marble. The benches are 
then fired and sinking resumed in the 
usual manner until more water is “cut,” 
when the process is repeated. 
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PRESSURES REQUIRED FOR GROUTING 


The pressure required to grout a hole 
is dependent on the pressure of the 
water coming from the hole because the 
grout must take the place of the water. 
Theoretically the application of this pro- 


cess is limited only by the pressure that - 


the air compressor can develop and the 
air connections can withstand. The 
height that the water reaches as it 
spouts from the drilled hole is an ac- 
curate indicator of the least air pressure 
that will be required but the pressure 
actually used will be often much greater 
than indicated by this head, in order that 
the most minute crevices may be plug- 
ged. 

However, when using high pressure 
every precaution must be taken against 
blowing out the nipples and breaking the 
connections. In one case, described 
later, it was actually necessary to drill 
the rock and insert wedge bolts to chain 
down the pipe connections to the holes. 
The water and sand spouted from these 
holes with such force that a 2” plank, 
placed over the hole to deflect the water, 
was in one case completely bored 
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Fic. 3. SHAFT BoTromM, SHOWING AR- 
RANGEMENT OF GROUTING DEVICE 


through in about two minutes. While 
drilling one of these holes, a 10-ft. steel 
dropped down the bore when it struck a 
stratum of sandy disintegrated gneiss 
that was later found to be producing the 
water. In a few minutes the steel was 
seen to shoot out of the hole and some 
distance up the shaft with a stream of 
sand and water behind it. 


RECENT GROUTING OPERATIONS 


In sinking the No. 4 shaft of the city 
tunnel for the Catskill Aqueduct in New 
York, a stream of ,water was encount- 
ered at a depth of 149 ft. As soon as 
the drills struck the water the contractor 
decided to attempt to cut off the flow by 
plugging the crevices with cement grout. 
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Anyune familiar with shaft sinking 
knows of the many difficulties of pump- 
ing, and in round shafts such as are the 
large majority on this Aqueduct, the 
troubles are more than doubled because 
of the general practice of drilling the 
entire round on one shift. The hand. ° 
ling of a pump at the bottom of a round | 
shaft for only 30 gal. of water per min. _ 
means a loss of at least 5 ft. of sinking 
per week. It was of advantage then, 
both to the city which paid for the pump- | 
ing and to the contractor as an aid to. 
his speed that the water bearing fissures — 
should be grouted if possible. Accord-— 
ingly a grout machine of the Caniff 
patent type was procured and taken — 
down the shaft for connection to ‘the 
holes showing water. Only two days 
were lost in completely sealing off the 
flow and the sinking was resumed. 
However, on Oct. 28, at a depth of 183 
ft., the drills “cut” a stream of such high 
pressure that while there was no loss of 
time in deciding what methods to pursue, 
there was, and still is, considerable 
speculation as to its cause. A gage 
placed on one of the drill holes regis+ 
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Fic. 4. CoNCRETE MATTRESS AT BoTTOM — 


OF SHAFT f 


j 
tered 65 Ib. and it required but a mo- 
ment to figure that the water was com- — 
ing from near the rock surface. The 
shaft is situated within 100 ft. of the — 
Jerome Park reservoir and within a few 
hundred feet of the Croton Aqueduct. — 
Shooting into the water under such pres- _ 
sure seemed suicide and as later de- ; 
veloped, the shaft would probably have : 
been “drowned out” had it been at- 
tempted. 

It was decided to provide a high pres- 
sure grout machine with high pressure 
fittings. As previously noted it is es- 
sential that the grout be forced into even 
the finest crevices, and when it is known 


that over 300 lb. pressure was used on 
some of the holes--335 lb. on one of 
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them—the effectiveness of the work can 


; 


be appreciated. Nevertheless test hole 
after test hole was drilled and_ still 
the water persisted in appearing. Finally 
a complete ring of holes was drilled 
around the periphery of the shaft, the 
holes being kept close together. These 
were grouted and the cut and side holes 
fired. The water pressure had decreased 
considerably but a new condition ap- 
peared. 


A CONCRETE MATTRESS USED 


The bottom of the sump was soft and 
sandy and soon proved to be badly dis- 
integrated gneiss, an unusual occurrence, 
surrounded as it was by the hardest 
kind of material. Attempts to grout off 
the water in this sandy structure failed 
at first because the grout would bubble 
to the surface and allow but little pres- 
sure to be put into the holes. It was 
finally found necessary to cover the 
whole shaft bottom with a _ reinforced 
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Fic. 5. REINFORCED-CONCRETE SHAFT 
LINING 


concrete mattress as shown in Fig. 4. 
The concrete was placed on corrugated 
iron to allow drainage to an 8 in. pipe 
that was stood upright in the center of 
the shaft to carry the pump suction 
while the concrete was setting. Holes 
were then drilled through the mattress 
and down into the rock and attempts 
made to grout. 

The flow was decreased considerably 
but not entirely. The reason for this 
became clear when the concrete was re- 
moved and the rock shot up. Pieces 
of the grout, shaped precisely like a 
diamond drill core, were found in the 
muck with clumps of cemented sand 
clinging to them. Clean, or even fairly 
clean, crevic-3 were grouted perfectly 
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but strata of sand were only matted in 
spots and it was from these strata that 
the remaining water was coming. Sink- 
ing was then continued for about 20 ft. 
and the regular concrete lining of the 
shaft was started. 

The shaft was enlarged through the 
soft sandy strata so as to permit ample 
drainage channels behind a heavier-than- 
usual reinforced concrete lining. As 
reference to Fig. 5 will show, grout pipes 
were run from the inside face of the 
lining back to these drainage channels. 
These pipes carried the water through 
the lining into the shaft and after the 
concrete had set for a week or so, they 
were closed with ordinary plugs, thus 
completely shutting off the entire flow. 
Later, these plugs were removed and 
grout forced in behind the lining to fill 
the drainage channels. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE MINE OPERATOR 
IN OBTAINING Dry SHAFTS 


The fact that the problem of dealing 
with the water encountered in sinking a 
shaft has met with a new and effectual 
solution, marks a big step forward but 
by all odds the greatest advantage of the 
grouting process is the saving of money 
that the mine owner would otherwise 
have to spend year after year in pump- 
ing tne water of a wet shaft. The cost 
of pumping 200 gal. of water an hour 
from the bottom of a mine shaft 500 ft. 
deep is easily figured. This is probably 
an average quantity for a shaft of that 
depth and will require about 25 water 
horsepower. Taking as a basis a direct 
acting pump using 90 lbs. of steam per 
horsepower hour it is readily figured that 
75 boiler horsepower are required. A 
horsepower will cost the mine operator 
about 520.00 per year and $1500.00 per 
year will be the total expense for pump- 
ing the shaft water. 

Grouting with cement and sand as the 
shaft is being sunk will save this ex- 
pense and under ordinary conditions, 
crevices that will produce a flow of 200 
gal. per hour, can be grouted solid for 
much less than a year’s cost for pump- 
ing. With successful grouting, no water 
rings will be required and so the actual 
increase of first cost to the mine opera- 
tor will be small. The idea is new in 
this country and the method as it has 
been described here is entirely new 
to shaft sinking practice. It has 
proved a success in every instance that 
it has been tried of late and engineers 
who have studied the operation pro- 
nounce the shaft water problem solved. 


In certain English mines, experience 
has shown that a small quantity of soap 
dissolved in mine-sprinkling water adds 
to its effectiveness as a dust layer, as the 
soap tends to coagulate the dust and 
hold it down. 
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Pittston District Mining 
Institute 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The annual dinner of the Pittston Dis- 
trict Mining Institute was neld, this year, 
in the new State Armory, at Pittston, 
Penn., Saturday evening, Feb. 17. The 
banquet was the most successful that has 
ever been conducted by the Institute. It 
was attended by 600 of the seven or 
eight hundred members. W. T. Jennings, 
superintendent of the South Pittston dis- 
trict, for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and 
president of the institute, presided with 
his usual grace and efficiency. President 
Jennings introduced, as the toastmaster 
of the evening, Judge O’Boyle. The 
judge delivered a well rounded and elo- 
quent address, and told in his own 
inimitable fashion many amusing stories. 

One of the best and most forcible ad- 
dresses of the evening was made by the 
Rev. W. T. Blair, of Plymouth, Penn. 
The reverend gentleman’s subject was, 
“The Man on the Job.”” The address was 
full of encouragement and inspiration. 

An excellent address was delivered by 
Samuel J. Jennings, mire inspector, 
eighth anthracite district, outlining the 
work and the purposes of the Miners’ 
Institute. Mr. Jennings asked ‘for a 
greater interest and coOdperation on the 
part of all the members, and hoped in 
the coming year that they would be able 
to reach a larger number of the foreign 
element among the miners, and be able 
to help them to a better understanding 
of mining dangers and conditions. 


OTHER District INSTITUTES SEND 
GREETINGS 


The greetings of the Scranton District 
Mining Institute were presented cordially 
by Mr. Andrew Bryden, of Scranton. Mr. 
Charles Enzian, of the Bureau of Mines 
rescue work, was present, bringing the 
greetings of the Wilkes-Barre District 
Institute. Hon. James E. Roderick, chief 
of the department of mines, Harrisburg, 
Penn., was to have addressed the meet- 
ing, but was unavoidably detained. 

The final address of the evening was 
given by J. T. Beard, associate editor, 
Coat Ace, New York City. Mr. Beard 
spoke briefly of the peculiar environment 
of the coal-mining industry at the pres- 
ent time. He referred to the fact that 
coal, being a necessity of life, its price 
was limited to what may be called a 
living price. This was stated to be the 
upper limit, while the living wage de- 
manded by the miner was described as 
the lower limit in the cost of production, 
in coal mining. Mr. Beard drew the con- 
clusion that the range between these 
two limits was so narrow as to require 
a greater efficiency on the part of mine 
officials and miners alike. This was 
declared to be the practical solution of 
the problem. 
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Rock Dust in Explosions 
By A. E. LiInpRooTH* 


The many recent disastrous mine ex- 
plosions have shown one thing con- 
clusively, and that is that could each ex- 
plosion have been limited to the entry in 
which it started, the loss of life and 
damage to the mine would have been 
small. 

There is a need for a simple and re- 
liable method of stopping the progress 
of the flames propagated by the explo- 
sion. 

From England comes a hint that is at 
least worth while trying. The flame of 
an explosion is doubtless of exceedingly 
short duration, and if a dead space of 
20 or 30 ft. could be provided at each 
entry, it is probable that most of the 
explosions would be limited to the entry 
in which they originate. 

The suggestion is to provide a means 
of instantaneously filling a portion of the 
entry with a noncombustible powder 
which will dampen the coal dust and 
stop the progress of the flames. This 
is accomplished by taking down about 
2 ft. of the roof and resting light boards 
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Rock Dust FOR DEADENING EXPLOSIONS 


about 10 in. wide, spaced about 22-in. 
centers, on notches made in the oppos- 
ing ribs, and covering the boards as 
thickly as possible with exceedingly fine 
or impalpable rock dust. The force of 
an explosion would tend to dislodge this 
dust in a large volume, thus completely 
clouding the air and forming an obstacle 
to the spread of the flames. The scheme 
is so simple and so easy to try that 
further experiments should be made to 
determine its efficiency. 





Electrical Shot Firing 


By W. HArTMANTt 


The principal disadvantage of elec- 
trical shot firing lies in its lack of sim- 
plicity, since electric current, wires and 
special detonators have to be arranged 
for. For this reason this method is 
often rather expensive. 

As far as the safety of the miner is 
concerned, electrical firing is much su- 
perior to other methods, as it gives the 
greatest assurance that the shot will go 
off at a fixed time; thus enabling the 
miners to go to a safe place and fire 
the shot at their leisure. It also elimi- 
nates the danger incident to going back 





*Boston Building, Denver, Cola. 
7143 Liberty St., New York. 
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on a dead shot—a frequent cause of 
serious accidents. In addition to this, 
the gaseous condition of the mine need 
not interfere with the shooting. 

In firing all the shots in the entire 
mine simultaneously, the danger of a 
dust explosion is also eliminated, or 
greatly reduced, as conditions at the face 
remain the same for all shots. On the 
other hand, when fired with fuse, by 
the time the last shots are being fired, 
the mine air is so agitated and filled with 
flying dust as to be in a highly dangerous 
condition. 

The simultaneous discharge of a num- 
ber of shots at the same point is also 
of advantage from an economical stand- 
point, as, when shooting off the solid, 
the result of several shots fired at the 
same instant is nearly double that when 
fired separately. 


Cross Over Dumps 


By BENEDICT SHUBART* 


Where cross-over dumps are used, 
the ordinary straight track kick-back is 
a source of constant delay, due to de- 
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railed cars, particularly where cars have 
a short wheel base or are old and rickety. 

The usual method of laying the kick- 
back track is shown in Fig. 1. By laying 
the track as shown in Fig. 2, the switch 
is passed while the car is going com- 
paratively slowly. Furthermore, the switch 
is trailing. When the car returns from 
the kick-back, it runs on the straight 
track and is much less liable to derail- 
ment. The curves shown on the sketches 
are exaggerated in order to convey the 
idea. In fact, the curves should be as 
long as the limits of the tipple will rea- 
sonably permit. 


The coal fields of Spain cover an area 
of 4117 square miles and give employ- 
ment to 26,932 persons, 1128 of whom 
are females. Anthracite, bituminous and 
lignite are included in the production. 
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Fifteenth Annual Banquet of 
the Northeastern Penn- 


sylvania Engineers 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Nearly 300 men attended the 15th an- 
nual banquet of the Engineers’ Society 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania, held at the 
Hotel Casey, Thursday evening, Feb. 15. 
The whole affair was both interesting and 
instructive—interesting, because of the 
good cuisine service, and the excellent 
music rendered by a local quartette; in- 
structive, because of several worthy ad- 
dresses. 

The president’s address, delivered by 
A. B. Jessup, mining engineer of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., was a most excel- 
lent talk, one of the very best it has been 
our pleasure to hear this gentleman de- 
liver. Mr. Jessup particularly boosted the 
idea of a club house for the members of 
the society, and it does seem that such a 
representative body of engineers, largely 
concentrated in a small area with first- 
class transportation facilities, should be 
able to supply themselves with a common 
meeting place in keeping with the great 
industry these men represent. 

Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Penn., 
was toastmaster and performed this ser- 
vice in a most creditable manner. Mr. 
M. W. Alexander, of Lynn, Mass., gave 
a talk on “The Industrial Value of Engi- 
neering Education.” Mr. Alexander han- 
dled a rather dry subject in such a way 
as to command the close attention of 
those present. His experience derived 
from his sociological work with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. fitted him admirably to 
present interesting thoughts on present 
industrial problems. 

Mr. Bigelow, state highway commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, talked to the en- 
gineers present about “The Roads of 
Pennsylvania and What the State Expects 
to Do with Them.” Other addresses were 
delivered by Judge Newcomb, of Scran- 
ton, and Mason D. Pratt, president of the 
Engineering Societies of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Penn. Mr. Pratt advanced 
the suggestion that it would be a good 
thing for all the engineering societies of 
Pennsylvania to unite in a great federa- 
tion so as to increase their power and 
thereby enlarge their influence for good. 


OOOO 





The points which most impress mining 
experts visiting foreign coal mines are: 
In England, the care given to under- 
ground details and the perfection of all 
construction work; in Belgium, the high 
degree to which hospital and rescue 
work have been carried; in Germany, the 
magnificent equipment of the mining 
plants and power houses, and the fight 
against ankylostomiasis, carried on by 
means of sanitary provisions under- 
ground and baths for the miners; in 
France, the completeness of chemical, 
electrical and laboratory research. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Causes of Gob Fires 


The report of W. H. Pickering, of the 
York and North Midland inspection dis- 
trict of England, gives the following de- 
tails relative to the danger of explosions 
resulting from gob fires, and the causes 
which aid and create the latter: ““When 
stoppings are being erected to shut off 
a gob fire, there is always serious danger 
of an explosion in cases where inflamma- 
ble gases escape from the strata or are 
distilled by the heat. The danger in- 
creases with the extent of open area in- 
closed. If there are large open spaces 
beyond the stoppings, the danger of a 
violent explosion is great; but if the open 
area inclosed is small, an explosion is un- 
likely, and if one occurs it will be in the 
nature of a puff of flame with little force. 

The danger is far greater shortly after 
the air current has been stopped or 
checked by the building of walls. The 
spaces within the stopping will be unven- 
tilated, and explosive mixtures of gas are 
likely to accumulate. The air will not be 
stagnant, for the heat of the fire will pro- 
duce currents by convection, and these 
may be the means of carrying the explo- 
sive mixture to the fire. If no explosion 
occurs shortly after the air current is cut 
off, the danger is usually over, for the 
supply of oxygen will rapidly diminish 
and the products of combustion will also 
make the formation of an explosive mix- 
ture impossible. I had the experience 
of witnessing a very violent and extensive 


explosion while a colliery fire was being 
sealed. It occurred about five minutes 
after the air current was cut off. 


Wry Gos Fires Occur 

The danger of gob fires is greater in 
the newer pits, for up to the present 
the fires have been more numerous, and 
extraordinary quantities of firedamp are 
found. In some cases petroleum oil drips 
from the roof, and saturates the timber. 
This is another element of danger. The 
gob fires occur for the most part at the 
edge of the shaft pillars, and in places 
where ribs or pillars of coal have been 
left or lost, and where timber has been 
left in the gob. Fires occasionally occur 
in the roadways in the coal, and at times 
in the shale over the seam. 

At first sight it might be assumed 
that the fires in the Yorkshire mines were 
the result of leaving so large a percent- 
age of coal in the gob. No doubt, this 
makes fires more serious and dangerous 
when they occur, but it is by no means 
certain that it is the primary cause. If 
it were, then fires could not fail to be 
more numerous at the pits where coal 
equal to a seam 4 ft. thick is left to be 
ground to slack in the gob. 

At some of the collieries no fires oc- 
cur, though their neighbors, working the 
same seam under what appeared to be 
the same conditions, have serious trouble. 
There is some evidence that the fires 
usually have their origin in breaks in 
the hard or steam coal, and they seldom 
occur when the whole of this is extracted. 


As this is the most valuable part of the 
seam, it is not left except in cases of 
shaft pillars, heavy falls, faults, etc. 

Practical tests seem to show that this 
coal is more difficult to ignite than the 
soft coal, and it is posible that the fires 
are caused by the fine dust which results 
from the grinding of the soft top coal dur- 
ing the settlement of the strata. This 
lodges in the cracks of the hard coal and 
rapidly absorbs oxygen. This coal also 
contains iron pyrites, which would gen- 
erate heat in such circumstances if moist- 
ure were present. Timber is far more 
easily ignited than coal, and that is the 
reason why it is dangerous to leave it in 
the goaf; it does not cause the heating, 
but supplies the tinder. 


PERIODS OF DANGER 


I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Chambers 
for a list of gob fires at Denaby and 
Cadeby Main Collieries during the past 
30 years. Perhaps there may be some 
atmospheric reason why so many of them 
have occurred during the months of No- 
vember and February. The figures for 
the months in which gob fires started 
are: January, 2; February, 8; March, 
5: April, 1; May, 6; June, 3; July, 4; 
August, 6; September, 3; October, 4; 
November, 10; December, 4—making a 
total of 56, or nearly two a year. At the 
two new collieries recently opened in the 
Doncaster area, 17 cases of spontaneous 
combustion were reported during the 
past year.” 








Conveyors for Use at Coal Face 


The use of coal-cutters necessarily 
concentrates longwall workings, and, in 
order that they may be a commercial 
success, it is necessary to clear away 
rapidly the machine-cut coal from the 
face. This can be done either by an in- 
creased number of roads, or by the use 
of conveyors; and it is because the 
maintenance of roads—especially in thin 
seams—is such an expensive item that 
conveyors have been designed. Nearly 
all types of conveyors in use at the 
present day have been specially de- 
signed to suit some particular local con- 
ditions. 

Apart from giving rapid clearance to 
coal-cutters, conveyors reduce labor 
and deadwork charges, even when coal- 
cutters are not employed. These charges 
are not only reduced by the rapid work- 


By H. Ridsdale 


Several types of conveyors are 
being used in England to convey 
coal from the shoveler to the 


car. Some are continuous, some 


discontinuous and reciprocating. 


They not only increase output 
but reduce risk from falls of roof. 





Note—Abstract of paper read before 
South Staffordshire and Warwickshire 
Institute of Mining Engineers, England. 


ing of the seam, thus securing an in- 
creased output from a given length of 
face, but also by the consequent reduc- 


tion in the ripping and deadwork required 
in the face and roads. The reduction 
of labor-costs naturally raises the ques- 
tion of the method of payment for labor 
in connection with conveyors. Various 
methods have been tried, and perhaps the 
most successful is the division of the 
tonnage delivered by the conveyor in 
proportion to the number of cubic yards 
worked by each individual man. Other 
methods have been adopted, such as pay- 
ment of day wages, but everyone knows 
the disadvantages of this method; while, 
in other cases, the conveyor face has 
been let to a contractor; but, since he 
is a man without capital, the employer 
is usually expected to make good his 
wages in case of a deficit, while in the 
alternative the contractor reaps the bene- 
fit. 
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ELECTRICITY ECONOMICAL BUT COM- 
PRESSED AIR SAFER 


Conveyors are usually driven either by 
electricity or by compressed air; the for- 
mer method is probably the more eco- 
nomical, while the latter is probably the 
safer, more particularly if the engine 
be placed at the delivery end of the con- 
veyor. There a clcud of dust is created, 
which suggests the necessity for brisk 
ventilation, and seems to point to the use 
of compressed air. The position of the 
motive power for driving conveyors is 
usually fixed by the makers, but in some 
instances this is left to the discretion of 
the user. There are two positions avail- 
able; the one at the delivery end, where 
it is under the direct supervision of the 
filler, and therefore to be preferred; the 
other at the trailing end, where it renders 
the tension arrangements simpler. 


THE BLACKETT CONVEYOR 


The Blackett conveyor, which consists 
of an endless chain working in steel 
troughs supported by an angle-iron frame 
built up of sections called ‘‘gates,” which 
are joined together by short spikes fitting 
into circular holes. The fact that the 
chain is made up of links, any one of 
which can be opened, and as many links 
as desired inserted, allows of an easy 
lengthening of the chain or the replace- 
ment of a broken link (unless it should 
happen to be in the bottom chain), and 
this constitutes one of the chief advant- 
ages of the conveyor. 

The motive power, speed-reduction 
gear, sprocket drum and end trough are 
all mounted on the same bedplate, and 














Fic. 1. TENSION END, BLACKETT 
CONVEYOR 


the whole can be swung across with a 
Sylvester pulling bar, when moving the 
conveyor forward. At the tension end 
of the conveyor the gates are held in 
position by two sprags placed between 
the roof and the bedplate, and the chain 
is tightened by the nut and bolt ar- 
rangement shown in fig. 1. ; 

For the proper working of this con- 
veyor, it is absolutely essential that it 
be laid down in a straight line, and that 
the floor be even. With an uneven floor, 
or in case of incorrect alignment, the 
chain will rise in the troughs. The chain 
tends to pull straight and in moving 
round a curve, under heavy load, it rises 
from the bottom of the troughs, allowing 
some coal to get underneath and forcing 
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humps over the sides. Slack is also a 
source of trouble, as the chain will ride 
on it. 


THE SUTCLIFFE CONVEYOR 


The Sutcliffe conveyor is similar in 
design to'the Blackett conveyor, the chain 
being replaced by an endless canvas or 
wire-cloth belt 20-in. wide, which runs 
between two 3 by 3-in. angle irons 
supported on brackets. These angle irons 
are made in 9 ft. lengths, and are fixed 
to the brackets by bolts so as to form a 






Trailing Orum 


Fic. 2. TENSION ARRANGEMENT, SUTCLIFEE 
CONVEYOR 


trough; the brackets are 9% in. wide at 
the top and 13% in. at the bottom, and 
stand 13% in. high. Each bracket sup- 
ports two rollers, one to carry the top 
and one the bottom belt; intermediate rol- 
lers are also placed halfway between 
the brackets for the top belt to run on, 
these rollers being fixed to the angle 
irons. The belt is joined together by 
riveting copper plates on to each half 
of it, so forming a dovetail joint like 
a hinge, through which is passed a steel 
or copper pin. 

It is not desirable to have too many 
joints on the belt, or to have these too 
close together, as, being less flexible than 
the belt itself, they become a source of 
trouble. The engine, driving gear and 
first pair of angle irons are in this case 
mounted on one bedplate. The engine 
is slightly larger than in the case of the 
Blackett conveyor and drives the belt 
by a chain and sprocket wheels, the 
larger sprocket being attached to the 
drums round which the conveyor belt 
passes. 

The belt in returning is carried over 
a roller fixed immediately behind and 
geared with the drum, so that the belt 
is in contact with at least two-thirds 
of the drum surface. The engine is 
capable of driving a conveyor up to 
150 yd. in length. This conveyor is 
made so that it can be reversed when 
desired. The tension on the belt is ob- 
tained by using a Sylvester pulling bar 
or chain block the final adjustment being 
made by a double-threaded screw, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The conveyor is moved toward the face 
in almost precisely the same manner as 
the Blackett conveyor, and, if the roof 
will not permit of its being swung bodily 
across, it must be systematically taken 
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to pieces. It has been found in prac- 
tice more convenient and better for the 
working of the conveyor to avoid break- 
ing the same joints each time when mov- 
ing it. This machine has one advantage 
over the Blackett conveyor; it will carry 
slack and small coal without difficulty; 
on the other hand, water will cause 
the belt to slip on the drum. 


THE RITCHIE CONVEYOR 


The Ritchie conveyor consists of a 
canvas-wire belt about 25 yd. long, 
working to and fro in steel troughs by 
a main-and-tail haulage arrangement, 
the main rope being attached to the front 
end and the tail rope to the back end 
of the belt. The troughs are made in 
6 ft. lengths, 22 in. wide, 8 in. deep on 
the gob side, and 4 in. deep on the face 
side, to facilitate the filling of large coal. 
In order to prevent the belt from catch- 
ing in the ends of the troughs as it 
travels backwards and forwards, pro- 
jecting "edges are avoided by specially 
constructed overlapping curved joints, 
made as shown in Fig. 3. 

The engine (which may be similar to 
that used on the Blackett conveyor), 
speed-reduction gear, and main-and-tail 
drums, are all supported on angle-iron 
framework, and the whole run on rails in 
the gate-road, thus rendering all working 
parts easily accessible. The drums are 
driven by a chain drive and gearing, and 
are thrown in and out of gear by means 
of friction clutches. The first trough, 
which is fixed to the angle iron frame- 
work by four bolts, is placed immediately 
over the main drum, and projects beyond 





Fic. 3. TROUGH JOINTS OF RITCHIE 
CONVEYOR 


it, allowing the belt to be wound on the 
main drum as the coal falls into the 
car. 

This conveyor has the advantage. of 
being easily and rapidly moved, even 
though it has to be taken to pieces. 
This type of conveyor is more simple 
to lengthen than the Blackett, and an 
undulating floor is not detrimental to 
its economical working. It has also these 
further advantages—no tension is re- 
quired, and it takes an even load in 
either direction. It has, however, one 
advantage—it necessitates driving a road 
sufficiently wide to carry both the engine 
and the car to be filled. I again find it 
extremely necessary to insist that this 
conveyor must work in an _ absolutely 
straight line, otherwise the belt will catch 
in the troughs and buckle up. 


_— 
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THE GIBB CONVEYOR. 


The Gibb conveyor, which consists of 
two end-discharging gears and several 
intermediate cars, the number of which 
depends entirely on the length of face 
and local conditions, is a type of con- 
yeyor in which the position of the engine 


is not necessarily fixed, but the best 


position for it is at the delivery road. 
In order that the car may be efficiently 
filled the buffer skids must project out 
to about the middle of the road, and this 
projection is awkward and inconvenient. 
This conveyor need rarely be taken to 
pieces when being moved. 

A soft and undulating floor is very 
detrimental to the economical working 
of this conveyor, and if these conditions 
prevail trouble is bound to arise. The 


conveyor must also work in a straight 
line; it is advisable to keep it a reason- 
able distance from the timber, as loose 
it to 
The 


coal or rock will at times cause 
turn over and knock out the props. 
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1 ft., and it can therefore be used in a 
thinner seam than any other type, which 
is one of its advantages. 

The conveyor is designed to work in 
a face twice its own length, the de- 
livery road being fixed in the middle. The 
conveyor works across the road on a 
bridge constructed of two steel girders 
spanning the opening; and to this bridge 
are fixed one or two scrapers, according 
as the delivery road is single or double. 
The scraper is hinged at one end, the 
hinge being bolted to the bridge, and is 
prevented from swinging too far in either 
direction by two pins. 

The working of the scraper is auto- 
matic, the conveyor pushing it until it 
attains an angle of 135 degs. to the 
direction of motion, so that, as the con- 
veyor passes on, the coal is diverted into 
the car beneath. Two wing-pieces placed 
underneath the bridge form a chute into 
the car. Fig. 5 is a sketch of the bridge. 
It must be noted that these wing-pieces 
constitute one disadvantage of the con- 








Fics 4 AND 5 SHOW SECTION AND 


Fig.5. 
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LOADING ARRANGEMENT OF THOMSON 


CONVEYOR 


efficiency of the conveyor depends on 
its being rapidly filled and emptied; and, 
consequently, if the coal requires much 
manual labor to get, the work is better 
concentrated on a length of face about 
equivalent to that of the conveyor, usu- 
ally from 45 ft. to 75 ft. 


THE THOMSON CONVEYOR 


The Thomson conveyor may be de- 
scribed as a broad iron trough having 
one side removed, built up in sections, 
each section being 6 ft. long, 21 in. wide, 
and 8 in. deep on the gob side, the face 
side being the one left open to facilitate 
the filling of the conveyor (Fig. 4). The 
sections are joined one to the other by 
a shackle and pin, the joints being pro- 
tected by the sections overlapping each 
other. Riveted to each section are two 
strong steel skids, on which the con- 
veyor slides along the floor. As the sec- 
tions stand 4 in. off the ground, the ex- 
treme total height of the conveyor is 


veyor, in so far as they necessitate more 
being cut out of the road bottom. 

I would advise a double road being 
used, in which cace the two scrapers 
work as already described, one scraper 
being put out of action as circumstances 
require by lifting out the pin and swing- 
ing it back. The advantage of having 
the double road is that no time is lost 
in waiting for a car; but at the same time 
it must be remembered that a double 
road is being driven to serve one con- 
veyor only, and not two, as is the case 
with the Blackett conveyor, for instance. 

The makers use only one rope to 
drive this conveyor, but experience goes 
to show that it is better to use two ropes 
working on the main-and-tail haulage 
principle, which does away with the ten- 
sion arrangement. If this method be 
adopted, it is found in practice advisable 
to have the conveyor working on one 
side of the timber and the rope on the 
other. The engine is usually fixed in a 
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recess a little distance along the face. 
Any type of engine may be used, the 
horse-power depending entirely on the 
length of face to be cleared. 

This conveyor is easy to move; it is 
simply drawn up to one end of the face, 
the main rope is then disconnected, taken 
round the timber, up the new run, and 
connected up again. A few props are 
knocked out near the bridge and the con- 
veyor bodily pulled across into its new 
position, being guided through the path- 
way made by knocking out the timber. 
The last section of trough generally has 
to be moved by hand. When the con- 
veyor has been completely pulled over, 
the tail rope is disconnected, taken round 
the timber, up the new run, and con- 
nected up again; the pulleys at the two 
ends of the face are moved, care being 
taken to get them into their correct posi- 
tion, as the satisfactory working of the 
conveyor depends largely on _ this. 
Lastly, the bridge is moved into its new 
position, its correct alignment, which 
is an important point, usually being de- 
termined by the lie of the ropes. This 
conveyor, like all others, must work in 
a straight line, but an undulating floor 
is not so detrimental to its economical 
working as in other types. 


THE BUNKER CONVEYOR 


The bunker conveyor is the cheapest 
and simplest of all the conveyors; it 
consists essentially of trams, the size 
and number of which depend entirely 
on local conditions. In the conveyors 
of this type which the writer has seen, 
the trams were made of sheet iron, with 
all four sides sloping at an angle of 
about 30 degs. towards the bottom. The 
dimensions of the bottom of the tram 
are 3 by 2% ft., and the depth on the 
gob side 18 in., the face side being again 
lower to facilitate the filling of large 
coal. The bottom, which is the great 
feature of this conveyor, consists of 
two doors hinged at the ends, opening 
outwards and downwards and normally 
kept shut by means of a bar and pin, as 
shown in fig. 6. Fig. 7 shows a side 
elevation of a tram with the doors open. 
The trams are connected together by a 
shackle or coupler and run on rails which 
bridge the delivery road in a manner 
similar to the Thomson conveyor. It is 
the usual practice to make the gauge 
the same as that of the pit cars, although 
this rule need not be adhered to. 

The engine driving this conveyor is 
situated in a recess in the gob near the 
delivery point, and the driving rope 
passes from the front end of the trams 
around a pulley at the top end of the 
face, back on to the driving wheel of 
the engine, whence it passes round a 
pulley at the other end of the face, 
finally finishing up on the back of the 
trams. The method of driving may thus 
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be compared to endless haulage. The 
necessary tension on the rope is obtained 
by means of a Sylvester pulling bar at- 
tached to one of the pulleys at the end 
of the face. 

Almost any type of engine can be 
used for driving the conveyor, but a 
totally enclosed engine is to be pre- 
ferred. The method of filling with this 
type of conveyor is as follows:—The car 
is brought up under the bridge, the first 
tram of the conveyor brought over it and 
the doors opened, thus allowing the coal 
to fall into the car, when empty, the 
doors are shut; the next tram is brought 
into position, and the process is re- 
peated until the car is full. One of the 
chief advantages of this conveyor is 
that it will operate almost any length 
of face; but it is the better practice to 
have the delivery road in the middle of 
the step being worked. 

The conveyor is moved in the follow- 
ing manner:—The trams are first drawn 
up to one end cf the conveyor face, 
the tension is slackened, the rope un- 
coupled and coiled up, and the rails are 
moved and relaid in their new position 
until the trams are reached. The trams 
are then lifted across on the rails al- 
ready laid, the remaining rails fixed 
in place, and, finally, the engine is 
moved. The rope is then coupled up to 
the tension, and adjusted. This is the 
only type of conveyor on which align- 
ment and undulating floors have no seri- 
ous economical bearing. It is efficient, 
and is easily lengthened, and in addition, 
since the design is so simple, the cost 
of upkeep and repairs are correspond- 
ingly small. 


Two CONVEYoRS SHOULD BE USED 


The most economical method of work- 
ing conveyor faces is to have two con- 
veyors, one a few yards in advance of 
the other, delivering into one gate road. 
The road should be laid with a double 
track, having the bottom cut out to such an 
extent that the tubs will pass under the 
conveyors and be driven on from 10 to 
12 yards in advance of the first con- 
veyor, so as to allow of standing room 
for cars. Should circumstances not per- 
mit of a double road being carried, it 
is better to have two face conveyors de- 
livering into one gate conveyor; and 
when within 100 yards of the limit to 
which it is intended to carry the work- 
ings forward, I would suggest, as a gen- 
eral practice, the use of a gate conveyor, 
thereby saving the cost of driving the 
last 100 yd. of road. 

The Blackett conveyor, when used as 
a gate conveyor, can be lengthened to 
suit the advance of the face, and herein 
lies one of its advantages. It will also 
be clear that continuous running con- 
veyors, such as the Blackett or 
Sutcliffe, are more suitable for deliver- 
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ing into gate conveyors than the other 
types described. 

The efficiency of a conveyor depends 
manifestly on the rapidity with which 
the cars are changed, and this is one of 
the difficulties of conveyor work, more 
particularly so when a single road only 
is available, or when a gate conveyor 
is used. In order to cope with this diffi- 
culty, it is desirable to use as large a 
car as possible, and to keep the per- 
manent mechanical haulage close to the 
face. 
Great difficulty in the successful work- 
ing of conveyors arises from the presence 
of small faults, not merely because they 
present obstructions in working by break- 
ing the continuity of the coal face, but 
because they also give rise to an un- 
dulating floor and bad roof, and assist 
in bringing on pressure or weight. 


CONVEYORS, AN AID TO SAFETY 


Conveyors are a valuable aid to the 
rapid advancement of the face; their 











Fic. 6. Cross-SECTION, BUNKER 
CONVEYOR 


use also involves the systematic setting 
of timber, as much labor is saved when 
moving the conveyor if the posting be 
regular; while the rapid advance in the 
face and the systematic setting of timber, 
make for increased safety to life and 
limb by securing a better roof. Weight 
upon the coal is beneficial in making the 
working easier if the coal is hard; but, 
if the coal is friable, weight tends to 
produce a large percentage of small coal. 
Here, again, speed in working is eco- 
nomical, since the weight has a shorter 
time in which to act; and as conveyor 
work involves keeping the face straight, 
weight is more uniformly distributed, 
and an increase in the percentage of 
round coal results. The effect of weight 
on the floor is to make it heave, more 
particularly if the floor be soft or moist, 
and cases have been known where ma- 
chine mining and conveyor work have 
overcome this difficulty—again by pro- 
moting rapid working of the face. From 
these remarks, it will be gathered that 
where it is advisable to work with rapid- 
ity, machine holing and the use of con- 
veyors are advantageous, as the speed 
of working is from five to six times as 
great as by hand labor when both are 
used, or, with conveyors alone, from two 
to two-and-a-half times as great. 
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DIFFICULTY IN GOB FILLING 


No reference has yet been made to 
the building of the pack or gob. In 
beds which do not make sufficient dirt, 
and which necessitate the making up of 
the gob, this is a difficult question; tak» 
ing in filling for the gob is an expen- 
sive item, and affects seriously the 
results obtained from conveyor work, 
as, so far as I have observed, there are 
no conveyors which appear to be speci- 
fically designed to take in dirt, al- 
though most types are capable of doing 
so. If the gob is not built up with refuse, 
and especially if the seam is liable to 
great weight, the use of very strong tim- 
ber on the gob side of the conveyor is 
unavoidable, in order to keep a good 
roof ahead, while allowing the roof to 
break down behind. 

As regards the distribution of labor 
on the face, the great advantage of con- 
tinuous-running conveyors, such as the 
Blackett and Sutcliffe, lies in the fact 
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Fic. 7. SIDE VIEW OF SAME 
CONVEYOR 


that every man gets an equal chance of 
using the conveyor. In other types, the 
men working near the delivery road will 
have the use of the conveyor for a 
greater length of time than those work- 
ing further along the face, as, obviously, 
while the entire length of the conveyor 
passes the former, they have an added ad- 
vantage in the slight delay required for 
unloading, whereas the latter only get 
a proportionately decreased length of 
conveyor and time for filling it. In or- 
der that the best possible output may 
be secured from the end of the con- 
veyor-face, more labor is therefore usu- 
ally concentrated there than at, or near, 
the delivery road. 

The question of machine mining and 
conveyor work in very steep seams is 
an interesting problem. Cutters of the 
bar type can be used, and have been 
used, in seams of very high inclination; 
but, when the use of conveyors in steep 
seams is being considered, the “angle of 
rest” for the broken coal comes into 
play. This angle, which is not fixed, 
varies for different sizes and qualities 
of coal; where the seam, however, is 
too steep to allow of mechanical con- 
veyors being used, a “natural” con- 
veyor can frequently be made by using 
the floor as the bottom of a chute. 
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Another Minimum Wage 


The minimum wage provision de- 
manded by the anthracite mine workers is 
wholly different, more logical and in ac- 
cord with economic principles than that 
which the labor leaders and the miners 
of England are demanding. 

In that country, the miners hope that 
arrangements may be made whereby men 
who cannot earn a minimum on a simple 
tonnage basis may receive what is rated 
as a living wage. The rate is not placed 
unreasonably high, but it is high enough 
that men who desire to shirk their task 
can avail themselves of the minimum 
clause to assist in trifling their time away 
at the working face on the pretence that 
they can accomplish little because they 
in an “abnormal place” 
faults, 


are laboring 
where the presence of clays, 
binders or rotten roof, makes coal ex- 
traction slow and difficult. 

Economically the demand of the an- 
thracite miners is sound. They ask that 
when the operator desires to pay them 
by the day instead of by piecework, 
they shall receive $3.50 for eight hours’ 
work. We do not attempt to say whether 
this is or is not the wage the miner 
should receive. We do not make any 
pretensions to the possession of the in- 
fallibility of those who seem gifted with 
the power to decide the due compensa- 
tion of laboring men. Some of these 
wiseacres are sure that a day’s wage 
should not exceed a dollar. Others think 
ten times that pay is due to the man 
who bears the heat and burden of the 
day. But what we do say is that the 
proposed minimum is not merely a liv- 
ing wage, but an adequate provision for 
comfort and even for modest luxury. 

No matter how frantically the dailies, 
influenced by the wishes of their readers, 
may try to show that the fight is for a 
living wage—the promise of the barest 
clothing and most meager fare—the 
truth is, the miners of the anthracite re- 
gion are not engaged in such an heroic 
struggle. They are fighting for comforts. 
The stranger in anthracite towns will note 


the many scloons lining the streets, al- 
most all owned by one-time miners who 
have accumulated money by fairly re- 
munerative toil, and who are using their 
surplus to debauch their fellows. 

Let it be added that if any anthracite 
miner lives in a hovel, it is because he so 
prefers, usually because years of use 
have made it more suited to his tastes 
than a larger house. He should receive 
commiseration not because he is poor, 
but because, in many cases, a chance ‘tn 
live better makes no appeal to his im: 
poverished mind. 

On the other hand, the high wages paid 
in the anthracite region have produced 
workingmen of a high class, owning their 
own homes and well performing family, 
local and national duties. These men, 
sober, honest, hard-working Americans 
of whatsoever extraction make more diffi- 
cult the decision as to what a day’s labor 
should bring. 


Archives 


A commendable practice of the state 
and federal governments has been to print 
and place in the hands of the public a 
series of archives, describing the events 
of public interest in past history. One 
notable feature of such an enterprise will 
be eagerly awaited toward the close of 
this year, when the state and federal sta- 
tisticians will give us figures on mine 
tonnages and on the accidents which 
occurred in the far away year of 1911. 

It is true that some state reports on 
mine tonnages and accidents are being 
delivered in this very month of Febru- 
ary, but it may be added that all the state 
officials, who are trying to vindicate them- 
selves by this apparent promptitude, have 
had a full eight months to complete their 
reports, as their fiscal year ended June 30. 

From our Britannic cousins, who, if re- 
ports be duly credited, vie with those of 
Philadelphia for slow motion, we have 
long ago received a report of all mine ac- 
cidents suffered in 1911, this report, cov- 
ering three separate schedules of col- 
lieries, metalliferous mines and quarries, 
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The British report gives a statement for 
- each mine-inspection district, and divides 
up accidents according to cause. 

It is true the British advance proof does 
not cover several of the items of interest, 
because these cannot be obtained and 
tabulated in a week. The complete issue 
will come later. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason for our slowness. The coal com- 
panies should be urged to keep their books 
ready for the annual returns. They should 
keep on hand for immediate use the sizes 
and horsepowers of their equipment units. 
In all probability most inspectors do warn 
the superintendents and managers of their 
duties in this respect, for some inspectors 
have long ago filed their 1911 returns at 
the state capitols. 

We confess the trouble appears to lie 
higher up. Fortunately, this year acci- 
dents of magnitude have been few, and 
there has been a breathing spell for the 
inspectors, during which time, this work, 
which must ultimately be done—be it 
sooner or later—could be hurried to com- 
pletion. We know that the inspectors do 
hurry the coal operators into compliance, 
and the U. S. Geological Survey is like- 
wise insistent, but why should any oper- 
In what harm does his dila- 
For the reports, when 


ator care? 
toriness result ? 
filed with an inspector, classified, summed 
and turned into the chief, are permitted 
to lie in disuse on the state files. 


It is to be hoped that, year by year, 
operators, inspectors, statisticians, print- 
ers, proof readers and binders will learn 
that every day’s delay makes the reports 
they render to the public more of the na- 
ture of archives than of returns, less use- 
ful to the reader and less true to the con- 
ditions existing at the date of issue, 


Mine Refuge Chambers 


Some time ago there was considerable 
agitation favoring the use of refuge 
chambers as a safety precaution in case 
Several 
coal companies in this country followed 
up the idea and provided their mines 


The provision of this 


of explosions and mine fires. 


with such rooms. 
type of safeguard is not nearly as gen- 
eral as ‘the need warrants. The idea has 
been followed to a much greater extent in 
European mines, and the records show 
that in those emergencies when the plan 
was tested, satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. 
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Almost every week we read of some 
particular case where one or more men 
have been closed in a mine and perished 
through lack of respirable air and suf- 
ficient food, which might have been sup- 
plied to them if they could have reached 
a properly equipped refuge chamber. The 
actual need of such safety rooms in each 
particular mine, of course, is not an 
everyday occurrence; however, if the 
urgency for such protection comes to 
each company but once in a decade, the 
expenditure necessary to supply such 
provision is justified and the foresight 
of the management vindicated. 

It would be a good idea if all mines 
were divided. into districts completely 
separated one from the other by a fairly 
continuous pillar. In this plan, each dis- 
trict should be provided with a refuge 
chamber. In shaft mines, a_ fireproof 
chamber should also be located near the 
escape shaft. 

In German mines, such refuge cham- 
bers are equipped with a protected tele- 
phone line put down through a drill hole 
into the chamber itself. Air is also sup- 
plied through this same hole. These 
emergency rooms are supplied with food, 
lamps, dry-cell electric 


water, safety 


lamps, oxygen-rescue apparatus, chem- 


ical fire-extinguishers, rolls of brattice 
cloth, and first-aid kits. The size of 
such a chamber should be determined 
largely by the physical characteristics of 
the coal seam, and especially by the num- 
ber of men who are employed in the dis- 
trict which the refuge room is to serve. 

In constructing such an emergency 
chamber, it is well to see that the room 
neck is long, the side pillars unusually 
thick, and the nearby entries as narrow as 


. possible; the observance of these points 


reduces the amount of masonry work to 
a minimum. One authority suggests that 
each room should have two 30-in. en- 
trances leading from the main, or cross 
entry and equipped with two or three 
heavy doors, opening inward, and fast- 
ened into the masonry. 

In one case, at a European operation, 
the estimated cost of six underground 
chambers was three thousand dollars. It 
is probable that if this same mine had 
been supplied with electricity and com- 
pressed air, the cost would have been re- 
duced to about two thousand dollars. 

Where there is no compressed air, the 
mining company would have to supply 
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small motor-driven compressors, or bet-. 


ter still, hand ventilators designed to cir- 
culate air through the drill holes—one 


hole being used as an intake and the 
other hole as an exhaust. Also, it would 
be easily possible to arrange and perfect 
a plan on the surface, whereby air could 
be sent down one drill hole into the res- 
cue chamber. This would avoid the possi- 
bility of the ventilation plan failing 
through the destruction of underground 
electric or compressed-air lines. 


The Engineer and Electricity 


It must have seemed a reasonable con- 
clusion some ten or fifteen years ago that 
the application of electricity to mining 
would advance more rapidly than along 
most other lines because as a source of 
power it is so peculiarly suited to the 
problem presented by the average mine. 
And yet, although it has been success- 
fully applied to practically every phase 
of coal-mining work, from shot-firing 10 
haulage, it cannot be said to have been 
either so rapidly or so generally adopted 
as its merits would lead one to expect. 
Indeed, it would seem to be, as was said 
recently at a meeting of the North of 
England Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
that in the application of electricity io 
some of the problems in coal mining, the 
engineer has shown an excessive amount 
of caution—even timidity. 


While it is not intended to condone, 
much less advocate, the practice of tak- 
ing any risks in connection with a fiery 
or dusty mine, and while it is recognized 
that perhaps the first duty of the engi- 
neer is to secure the safety of the miner, 
still it should be pointed out that in the 
application of electricity to coal mining, 
there is presented no problem that rea- 
sonable ingenuity cannot solve. 

Unfortunately, where an element of 
uncertainty is found to exist in regard 
to the use of electricity in a particular 
instance there seems to be a tendency 
to take refuge in repressive legislation 
rather than in trusting to the inventive 
capabilities of the present day. Are we 
becoming less resourceful as well as 
more cautious, or is there here evidence 
of a lamentable disposition to let well 
enough alone, even in the face of needs 
so pressing as to. show conclusively that 
all is not “well enough” ? 


Sunday Creek Co., 
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Sealing off a Mine Fire 
/ (Continued from Feb. 17) 


| Letter No. 28—If there is a fire at 
‘the face of a pair of butt entries with an 
air current flowing up the one and down 
‘the other, we would seal it off in the 
following manner: 

After ascertaining the local conditions 
as far as possible, and finding that no 
‘difficulties peculiar to the location were 
to be apprehended, we would approach 
the fire as near as possible with as light 
a current of air as our men could work 
in. If the last crosscut could not be 
reached, we would travel up to one which 
was closed, knock the stopping down, and 
await the effect of practically clearing 
the crosscut of smoke. This accomp- 
lished, we would erect a brattice cloth 
partition from the corner of the crosscut 
half way across the return air course. 
This would enable us to reach such a 
position as to allow of the erection of 
a cloth brattice and later of a board 
stopping across the return air course. 
We would then close the intake with a 
board brattice. Later brick stoppings 
should be put in. 

The reason for closing the outlet first 
is to cut away from the fire the accumu- 
lated volume of gases between the point 
of location of the first stopping and the 
up-cast shaft. This method permits the 
sealing of a fire with the minimum of 
danger. 

N. D. MONSARRAT, 
2nd Vice-President. 
D. H. WILLIAMS, 
District Supt. 
Glouster, Ohio. 








Letter No. 29—1 have read the Fore- 
word in the issue of CoAt Ace, Jan. 20, 


_ 1912, and make the following deductions: 


- 


0 ow" 


ee 


examined by fireboss. 


Manager was notified of-fire and lo- 
cation of same; men had started ts work 
inside of fire; hoisting of coal had begun, 
at the mine; relay squads were fighting 
fire; main entry was the intake, the back 
entry, the return; mine gave off gas; was 
Whatever may 
have been the origin of the fire it had 
not been in progress long, and it may 


be assumed that no accumulation of gas 


had occurred, in the 12 or 14 hours since 
the last shift quit on Tuesday, 5 p.m. 
From the reports it appears there is no 
disturbance of the ventilating current. 

It having been decided to seal off this 
fire, 1 would open up the crosscut be- 
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tween the main and back entries at the 
nearest possible point to the fire, so as to 
short circuit the air current at this point 
and prevent its reaching the fire. I 
would then run a line of brattice (Fig. 1) 
from this crosscut up the main entry, 
select a good place as close to the fire 


as safety would permit, and build the 
first stopping there on the main entry. 
I would so arrange the brattice that it 
would carry only sufficient air to sup- 
ply the men at work and keep away the 
smoke and fumes. The brattice must be 
hastily built of any material at hand; 
a board stopping will do. In the back 
entry, I would erect the same kind of 
brattice, but it would be necessary to 
carry more air forward in the back entry, 
owing to the smoke and fumes coming 
down this entry from the fire. 
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STOPPING OFF A MEINE FIRE 


I have seen it suggested (it is a Ger- 
man idea) that a good temporary stop- 
ping can be built from bales of hay. 
These bales are first stacked in the entry 
and wedged tightly with loose hay to 
make the stopping as nearly air-tight 
as possible, and then the hay is wetted, 
which causes it to swell. This makes a 
tight stopping, and the hay is said to be 
practically incombustible when properly 
baled. If no water line was available 
I would use a bucket brigade. The bal- 
ing wire holding the hay should be cut 
before it is wetted, so as to allow of 
the free expansion of the hay. 


Even if the crosscut was not opened 


up as I have described, I would place 
the first stopping on the main entry, 
as close to the seat of the fire as prac- 
ticable. Then, when building the second 
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stopping on the return airway, I would 
still be able to carry air by bratticing 
from the main-intake air course. 

From the description given in the Fore- 
word of Jan. 20, I have assumed the 
circulation to be as shown by the ar- 
rows, in the accompanying sketch, Fig. 1. 
Assuming this arrangement is correct, 
perhaps the quickest way to handle this 
fire after building the first stopping on 
the intake would be to build the second 
stopping behind the regulator, although 
if conditions would permit I should want 
to place the second stopping nearer to 
the seat of the fire and reinforce by 
building other stoppings, if necessary. 
In any case, substantial stoppings should 
be built immediately after and in front 
of the two temporary stoppings. These 
can be built of any material available. 

In our state, one of the largest operat- 
ing coal companies, the Norwestern Im- 
provement Company, build all of their 
stoppings with logs, six, eight and ten 
feet long, the ends being wedged and 
the whole plastered. Broken mine tim- 
bers can often be utilized for this work. 
Each stopping is formed of a double 
wall of timber, and the space between 
is filled with clay or sand. Pipes should 
be built into each stopping, one at the 
bottom for draining the water, and the 
other at the top for testing the air for 
gas, in the inclosed space. This will per- 
mit of the taking of samples of the air 
inside the inclosure, in order to make a 
test from time to time, of its gaseous 
condition. These pipes are plugged. If 
it is desired, a steam line may be at- 
tached to the end of one of the pipes, 
at any time, and live steam introduced 
into the area to extinguish or dampen 
down the fire. 

Conditions must always determine 
whether it is better to close the intake 
or the return airway first, in any particu- 
lar case. In the case described ‘in the 
Foreword, I think the first place for the 
stopping to be built would be on the in- 
take, whether the crosscut was open or 
not. 

J. B. McDERMOTT, 
State Coal Mine Inspector. 
Helena, Mont. 








Letter No. 30—The question under dis- 
cussion on mine fires, as I understand it, 
is to seal off a fire which has gotten be- 
yond control. The words “beyond con- 
trol” certainly mean that we have a seri- 
ous fire, one which covers quite an area 
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and is giving off great volumes of poison- 
ous fumes and smoke. 

The first step to be taken is to short- 
circuit the air in the nearest crosscut to 
the fire. I would then build a stopping 
on the intake entry, which could be done 
in practically pure air; then close the re- 
turn airway, which can usually be done 
without much difficulty after the intake 
has been closed, as it has been my ex- 
perience that the volume of fumes and 
smoke gradually diminishes after the 
first stopping has been completed. 

I would certainly consider it a danger- 
ous practice to take men beyond the in- 
take entry a distance of from 40 to 60 
ft. to get into the return airway to build 
the first stopping. It is a common occur- 
rence to have a heavy fall in the burning 
section, which forces the fumes and 
smoke out into the intake entry, making 
it necessary to retreat to fresh air as 
quickly as possible. Now if men were 
required to travel a distance of from 60 
to 80 ft. through these fumes and smoke, 
it is probable that some of them would 
get down and the workmen would cer- 
tainly become disorganized and the work 
delayed. An accident to the fan would 
have practically the same result. I fear 
that some of the readers have not consid- 
ered the extent of the fire; however, the 
question is plain, and refers to fires which 
have gotten beyond control. 

W. F. MAnoprtT. 

Longacre, W. Va. 





Letter No. 31—A definite answer to the 
mine-fire problem cannot be given, as 
every difficulty demands its own solution 
and the local conditions must govern. 
The principal thing to be done is to at- 
tack the fire promptly, and for this rea- 
son the work of building stoppings should 
be begun at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. First decide where the stoppings on 
the intake and return are to be built and 
proceed with the work at once. 

While decision is being made as to 
which stopping to close first, the frame- 
work for a heavy door stopping can be 
erected and the heavy door itself made. 
This door can be arranged in a variety of 
ways: It may be installed so as to be 
closed by a heavy weight attached to a 
rope over a pulley, a trigger attachment 
holding the door open till withdrawn by 
means of a long rope extending to the 
surface, if necessary. Or the door can be 
closed by the direct pull of the rope. 

The door-frames having been built and 
the doors hung, these can be left open 
until the men have all been withdrawn 
from the mine. Then the doors are closed 
simultaneously or in the order which has 
been in the meantime decided upon by 
the management. By this means the men 
are all in a place of safety when the 
doors are closed. This plan was first 
used in 1906 by the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company engineers. If the rope is to be 
used to close the door by a direct pull, 
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it can also later be used to pull down 
the door without entering the mine in 
case it is the desire to do so. This was 
so in the case noted above, where the 
door was later demolished by means of 
the rope. 

This plan often requires a long rope, 
but rope is cheap in comparison with the 
cost of a mine fire. A hoisting or haul- 
age engine is usually necessary when the 
rope is long and no pulleys need be 
placed, as the engine can pull the rope 
around corners and pillars if necessary. 
If the door is not to be demolished later, 
a weak piece of rope should be inserted 
near the door to break when the door is 
closed. A. B. JESSUP, 

Mining Engineer. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Letter No. 32—I wish to express my 
views concerning the best method of 
closing off a mine fire. I have assisted 
in subduing several during the 56 years 
I have been connected with mines. 

Ten years of this period were spent in 
the bituminous-coal field of South Wales, 
which pitches from 15 deg. up to about 45 
deg.; twelve years in the semibituminous 
iongwall workings in the same coal field, 
and the remaining 34 years in the an- 
thracite-coal field of the Wyoming valley, 
Penn. 
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ILLUSTRATING CONDITIONS EXISTING AT 
MINE FIRE 


Whether the intake or the return is 
closed first is not material if the section 
of the mine where the fire is located is 
not very gassy. But when feeders or 
blowers are numerous, and strong in 
pressure, it is important that the return 
airway should be closed first. Twice I 
have built stoppings in the intake befor2 
I closed off the return, when the place 
was very gassy as described above, and 
both times an explosion took place. But 
not on even a single occasion did the 
gas explode when the return was shut 
off first. It seems that the intake airwav 
quickly fills with an explosive mixture 
and this reaches the fire before the 
smoke produced from its combustion be- 
comes dense or thick enough to prevent 
such an explosion. But when the return 
airway is closed first it produces such 
a heavy incombustible atmosphere about 
the seat of the fire, that any firedamp 
reaching the same becomes nonexplosive. 
If two places are driven parallel with 
crosscuts at stated intervals, as shown 
in accompanying sketch, of course eacn 
crosscut is closed by a stopping as a 
new one is completed. Therefore, the 
intake current passes by 4, and returns 
at D. 
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Assuming the fire is at B and that said 
fire becomes beyond control, the first. 
thing that must be done is to build a. 
temporary door in crosscut C. Then the 
stopping in that same crusscut should 
be torn down. This secures a passable 
approach to the return airway B so that 
the quantity of air coursing at B is 
reduced. Also by this means material 
can be accumulated near the point D 
for building up the stopping at that point. 
All the props must be erected before 
any boarding is commenced. If much 
CO or CO: is present in the return from 
the fire, the men must be changed very © 
often; in fact, at five- or ten-minute in- 
tervals. Then, when everything is ready, 
put on the boards quickly from bottom 
to roof. In so doing the density of the 
smoke becomes such that part of it fills 
the heading between B and A, and there- 
fore prevents the accumulated firedamp 
from becoming explosive at the seat of 
the fire. No doubt you will find many 
opinions in the matter, and each man as 
positive as his opponent that his meth- 
ods are correct, but those who have gone 
through the “fire of experience” under 
different prevailing conditions will hesi- 
tate long before they will allow the in- 
take to be closed first. 

W. D. OweENs, 
District Superintendent. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Pittston, Penn. 


Susie, Wyoming, Explosion 


No doubt you have received a report 
on the explosion that occurred at mine 
No. 4 of the Kemmerer Coal Co., Jan. 
20, 1912. I inclose a rough sketch of 
the mine, but did not have time to put in 
the rooms. I have made this sketch 
from memory, not having the map before 
me, but I believe it represents correctly 
the arrangement of the entries. 

Referring to the sketch, there was a 
rock stopping at A, a box regulator at B, 
and between these, at C, was a canvas 
stopping that had been cleated down tight 
at the top and “bottom. The rock stop- 
ping at A and the regulator at B were 
each blown toward each other by the 
force of the explosion. Under these con- 
ditions, I would like to ask, how would 
you account for the fact that the canvas 
stopping was not blown out, but was still 
in place after the regulator and the rock 
stopping were both found to have been 
destroyed? As I stated, each of these 
were blown in a direction toward the foot 
of the return airway. I would like to 
have CoAL AGE and any other of its read- 
ers who have had similar experiences 
offer some explanation of the reason why 
this canvas stopping was not destroyed. 

: W. H. Georce. 

Frontier, Wyo. 

It rarely happens that a mine explo- 
sion of any considerable importance oc- 
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curs where the later investigation does 
mot reveal many things that appear to 
be almost inexplicable. We are, however, 
confronted with the fact of their exist- 
ence, and the question asking for an 
explanation is therefore a reasonable one. 
It reminds one of the story of a 
prisoner who was found by a friend in 
he prison cell. After the first expression 
of surprise on the part of his friend, 
the prisoner was asked, “But how did 
you come here; what did you do?” The 
‘story of the arrest was briefly told. “But,” 
‘said the astonished friend, “they could 
‘not jail you for that.” The prisoner’s 
response was, “Whether they could or 
could not is not the question; they did, 
and I am here.” 

- So in a mine explosion, it is idle to talk 
of whether this or that could or could 
‘not have taken place. If it is a fact that 
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sketch sent us by our correspondent and 
which is the only information at hand at 
present, shows that if the expanding 
gases formed by the explosion took the 
natural course, feeding on the fresh air 
of the intake airway, the main haulage 
slope would be the principal outlet. If 
the initial force of the explosion were 
sufficiently strong, much of the shock 
of the blast would also be exerted up 
the return slope toward the fan. This, 
however, would be determined only by 
the character of the explosion, whether 
it was chiefly a gas or dust explosion. 
To obtain an intelligent idea and solu- 
tion of what took place at the moment 
of the explosion, the mine must be 
considered as a cul-de-sac, which in 
point of fact it was. In this case, the 
force of the explosion is exerted from 
within outward in the direction of the 
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is presented, the question, “How did it 
occur ?” is a proper one. Our correspond- 
ent states that the tightly cleated canvas 
brattice at C was not destroyed by the 
blast that blew out the much stronger 
rock stopping and the box regulator, on 
either side of it, each of these being 
blown toward the foot of the return slope. 

Assuming that this is a statement of 
fact and that the canvas brattice at C 
was not injured, the natural conclusion 
is that either there was a balance of 
forces exerted on the opposite sides of 
the canvas stopping; or that the force 
of the blast on each side was killed or 
wholly absorbed by the work done before 
it reached the canvas. 

The first of these two assumptions ap- 
pears the more probable one when one 
studies the airways and follows on the 
map the direction the blast would travel 
in reaching the mine opening. From our 
information the explosion originated in 
one of the rooms on the second north 
entry and was probably caused by one 
or more blown-out shots. The map or 


® 


openings. The-resistance offered by the 
airways to the gases thus propelled at a 
high velocity through the slope causes 
a kick-back on all the stoppings in the 
immediate vicinity. 

It is a law of mechanics that action 
and reaction are always equal. If a man 
jumps forward he exerts an equal] reac- 
tion, in the opposite direction, on the 
ground. The action of an explosion of 
gas in a mine is in every respect sim- 
ilar. As a consequence, two stoppings 
inby from B are blown out by the 
initial blast and almost simultaneously 
there is exerted the full pressure of the 
blast on both the regulator at B and the 
rock stopping at A. Both of these pres- 
sures would be exerted toward the can- 
vas brattice at C. The pressure at B, 
however, is the direct pressure remaining 
after destroying the stoppings mention- 
ed, while the pressure that blew down 
the rock stopping at A would be a kick- 
back due to the resistance met in pro- 
pelling the gases up the slope to the 
mine openings. 
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This is only offered as a possible, but 
at the same time a reasonable solution. 
It is an interesting question and CoAL 
AGE hopes many of its readers will offer 
their own solutions. 


Timber Framing for Side 
Pressures 


With reference to the article appear- 
ing in your issue of CoAL AGE, under 
date of Jan. 20, 1912, regarding timber 
framing for side pressure, by Joseph Vir- 
gin, of Plymouth, W. Va., I agree with 
him that when the timbers are notched, 
the leg or cap will invariably split, be- 
fore either the post or cap has taken 
the weight they are expected to sustain. 
In this sketch, however, the small angu- 
lar piece nailed in the interior corners 
does not add materially to the strength 
of either cap or leg; the only support 
it gives is the resistance of the nail, and 
we get practically no strength from the 
piece of timber itself. 

Again, I know Mr. Virgin personally, 
and J am sure a man of his experience 
would not set the post at an angle of 45° 
from the perpendicular to support a side 
pressure, even if the ends or the upper 
corners were cut at such an angle. 

I realize that he has increased the size 


12" Cap 











Extra Post Method 


DOUBLE TIMBERS FOR SIDE PRESSURE 


of the post from 10 to 12 in., making it 
2 in. thicker than the cap, but in my 
opinion, the pitch given the leg coun- 
teracts the extra thickness given the up- 
right leg. The side pressure is the same 
on the leg, no matter what angle it is set 
on, but it also has to sustain a top pres- 
sure, in proportion to the degree it is set 
from the perpendicular. 

Therefore, I think the best way to re- 
sist the side pressures, is to place extra 
support in the side timber. This may be 
done either by increasing its thickness, 
by putting an extra post at the back of 
the leg, or by using timber in the shape 
of a V, with the cap and the floor for the 
two ends to rest on, and joined in the 
center of leg, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketches. The tendency of the 
side pressure would then be to push up 
the cap, or down in the floor, or both, 
and in this way we get the extra strength 
of these supports added to the strength 
of the leg. 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Johnstown, Penn. 
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Inquiries of General Interest 


All Questions Must be Accompanied by Name and Address—Not for Publication 





Is Carbon Dioxide a 


Poisonous Gas? 


Will Coat AGE please explain exactly 
what is or should be meant by a “poi- 
sonous gas,” in mining; and state whether 
carbon dioxide should be classed as a 
poisonous mine gas? 

MEMBER FIRST-AID CORPS. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


The meaning of poisonous is “injurious 
to health or tending to destroy life by 
impairing its functions.” There is no 
doubt but that there are wide degrees of 
poisonous qualities. 

Some poisons destroy life almost in an 
instant. Such are hydrocyanic acid, car- 
bolic acid, carbon monoxide gas. Other 
poisons are slow in their action, but 
none the less sure in effect unless relief 
is obtained. 

In mining practice, it is customary to 
class as poisonous only, two of the com- 
mon mine. gases; namely, carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) and hydrogen sulphide 
(H.S). Carbon dioxide (CO.) has not 
been considered as a poisonous mine gas. 
That is not to say, however, that carbon 
dioxide is not poisonous. 

A clearer understanding will be gained 
by comparing this gas with pure nitro- 
gen, which forms practically four-fifths 
of the volume of the air we breath, and 
which cannot be said to have any pois- 
onous qualities whatever. 

Pure nitrogen could not be breathed, 
for any time, without causing death by 
suffocation; but this is not due to any ac- 
tion of the nitrogen on the blood or tis- 
sues of the body. It is due simply to 
the exclusion of oxygen from the lungs, 
which oxygen is necessary to life. Like- 
wise, when pure carbon dioxide is 
breathed, for any time, death ensues, be- 
cause of the exclusion of the necessary 
oxygen from the lungs. However, while 
the presence of so large a proportion of 
nitrogen in the life-sustaining air amply 
warrants the assumption that nitrogen 
has no poisonous qualities whatever; 
there is not the same warrant of assur- 
ance in respect to carbon dioxide, which 
is the disearded refuse—the chief waste 
product in sustaining life. It would be un- 
warrantable to assume or even suggest 
that this refuse gas possesses no pois- 
onous qualities. 


In the mine, carbon dioxide forms a | 


variable but important part of the mix- 
ture known as blackdamp; the other 
chief constituent being air poor in oxy- 


gen. As is well known, the breathing of 
blackdamp for a greater or less period 
of time produces drowsiness, headache, 
nausea, followed by ache in the back 
and limbs. These symptons indicate the 
action of insidious poison that slowly im- 
pairs the functions of life. Is it to be at- 
tributed to the nitrogen in the residual 
air; or to the vital functions not receiv- 
ing a sufficiency of oxygen; or to a pois- 
onous action of carbon dioxide? All of 
these possibilities exist in the noxious 
blackdamp. To answer this question we 
must look for a further comparison of 
these gases, under a similar depletion of 
the normal percentage of oxygen. 
Compare, for example, the fatal arti- 
ficial atmospheres formed by adding ni- 
trogen and carbon dioxide, respectively 10 
pure air until a mixture fatal to life in 
a like period of time, is produced. The 
lowest percentages fatal to life when 
these gases, respectively, are added to 
pure air are shown in the following 


table, “Mine Gases and Explosions,” 
page 144: 
FATAL ARTIFICIAL ATMOSPHERES 


FORMED BY ADDING NITROGEN 
AND CARBON DIOXIDE, RE- 
SPECTIVELY TO AIR, SHOW- 
ING COMPOSITION OF 
MIXTURE AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF GAS 
ADDED 


Composition Proportion 


Gas added of mixture of gas 
to pure air (Per cent.) added 
2 Oe, > 
Nitrogen 2 volumes 


Carbon dioxide Sh 111 18.0 2/9 volume 

The above shows clearly that carbon 
dioxide acts on the vital organisms in an- 
other way than to produce simply suffo- 
cation by the exclusion of oxygen in suf- 
ficient quantity from the lungs. Fatal 
effect is reached by the addition of but 
*/> volume of carbon dioxide to 1 vol- 
ume of air, depleting the oxygen to only 
17.1% (normal 20.9%). In the case of 
nitrogen, it is necessary to add twice the 
volume of the air, thereby depleting the 
oxygen content to 7%, before produc- 
ing a fatal atmosphere. 








What Is a Combustible Gas? 


Is oxygen a combustible gas? The 
textbooks say it is a supporter of com- 
bustion, but why is it not also com- 
bustible? What is a combustible gas? 

CHEMIST. 

Denver, Colo. 


Oxygen is the universal “supporter of 
combustion,” because it is the active 
agent in the atmosphere that makes com- 
bustion generally, possible. The process 


of combustion in oxygen is termed “oxi: 
dation.” 

All combustion, however, is not oxida: 
tion, although all oxidation is combus: 
tion, in the broad meaning of the term, 
It may mean the slow oxidation of iron, 
in a damp atmosphere, or the slow com- 
bustion of fine coal in the gob, in a 
mine; or it may refer to the rapid com- 
bustion of wood, coal, or other com- 
bustible, in a blazing fire. In each case, 
the iron, coal, wood, etc., is consumed 
and is no longer iron, coal, or wood. In- 
stead, there remains the oxide of iron, or 
oxide of carbon—a new substance; and 
the change, in each case, is some form 
of combustion. 

Combustion may take place in other 
atmospheres than oxygen; but it is not 
then oxidation, unless, perchance, oxygen 
is burned in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen. When hydrogen is burned in an 
atmosphere of chlorine; or chlorine is 
burned in hydrogen, combustion takes 
place, but there is no oxidation. The 
hydrogen and chlorine are consumed, and 
anew substance, hydrogen chloride is 
formed. The burning of sulphur in hy- 
drogen produces hydrogen sulphide. 

It is clear that the question of whether 
any gas or other substance is or is not 
combustible is simply relative, depending 
on the atmosphere in which the com- 
bustion, if any, must take place. Thus, 
wood, coal, oil, or other substances that 
are highly combustible in air are not com- 
bustible in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, or other gas containing 
no available oxygen. 

Oxygen will not burn in air any more 
than it would in nitrogen or carbon 
dioxide; because air contains no gas for 
which oxygen has sufficient affinity to 
cause chemical union under these condi- 
tions. Oxygen is therefore not coms 
bustible in air, but it is combustible in 
hydrogen. Likewise, and for the sam 
reason, chlorine gas is not combustible 
in air, but burns readily in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. 

Strictly speaking, from a_ scientific 
standpoint, it is not a complete or exac 
Statement to speak of any gas or othe 
substance as “combustible”; except 
where it is clearly understood that th 
meaning is, “combustible in air.” This 
is the usual meaning when not other 
wise stated. — 

A gas or any substance whatever is 
combustible in a given atmosphere whe 
it is capable of being consumed in tha 
atmosphere. 
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Examination Questions 


* Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


Questions for Beginners 
MINE RESISTANCE 


Ques.—What produces the resistance 
that a mine or airway offers to the pas- 
sage of the air current? 

Ans.—The resistance is due both to the 
friction of the air rubbing on the sides, 
top and bottom of the airway, and the ob- 
structions met by the current in its pass- 
age, such as timbers, falls of roof, con- 
tracted breakthroughs or crosscuts, sharp 
bends in the entries, etc. 

Ques.—How is the resistance of a mine 
commonly measured ? 

Ans.—Resistance in ventilation is de- 
termined by the ventilating pressure it 
produces in the airway or fan-drift. To 
ascertain the ventilating pressure it is 
necessary to measure both the inches of 
water gage and the area of the airway in 
sq.ft. Then, since 1 in. of water gage 
corresponds to a pressure of 5.2 lb. per 
sq.ft., the total’ ventilating pressure is 
found by multiplying the inches of water 
gage by 5.2, and that product by the area 
of the airway. Thus, calling the resist- 
ance R; the unit of ventilating pressure 
or pressure per sq.ft. p; the sectional 
area of airway a; and the water gage 
w.g.; the formula for mine resistance is 


oar) Gato. WAX G. 


Example—Find the mine _ resistance 
when the water gag- reads 2.5 in., in an 
airway 6x10 ft. in cross-section. 

Solution — hr = 5:2-« 2.5 (6 x 10) = 
780 Ib. 

Ques.—(a) What is meant by the co- 
efficient of friction in mine ventilation. 
(b) Give its symbol and valu commonly 
used. 

Ans.—(a) The coefficient of friction is 
the unit of resistance, which means the 
resistance per sq.ft. of rubbing surface, 
for a velocity of 1 ft. per min., in the air 
current. 

(b) The common symbol for the co- 
efficient of friction and its value are 


k = 0.00000002 1b. 


Ques.-—(a) Upon what does the resist- 
ance of a mine or airway depend? (b) 
How does the resistance of a mine or air- 
way vary? 

Ans.—(a) Resistance depends on three 
factors; namely: 1, coefficient of friction 
k; 2, rubbing surface s; 3, velocity of air 
current v. 

(b) Resistance varies as the rubbing 
surface s, and the square of the velocity 
of the air current. 


Ques.—Give the formula for calcu- 
lating the mine resistance when the rub- 
bing surface and the velocity of air cur- 
rent are given. 

Ans.—The formula for mine resistance 
calculated from the rubbing surface s 
and the velocity of the current vy, is 


R= LIES) Vs 
Example—Find ;the ressstance of a 


mine when the size of the airways is 6x8 
ft. and 5000 ft. long, including the re- 


Circular Airway_ 


Perimeter=3.416 (Diam) 
Formula, o=34l6d 
If d=l0ft, o =314l6xl0 


Area =07654 (Diam)* 
Formula, a=0.7654 d* 
If d=l04t., a=0.7854.x10x10 








=31416 fr =78.54 sq.ft 
(2) 
_Square Airway _ 
Perimeter=4(Length |: ase Area = Square of 
of Side) Side 
Formula, o=4d Formula, a= d* 
If d=l0f, 0 =4xl0=40ft If d=l04t, a=10*10x10 
: =100sq. ft. 
(b) 
Rectangular Airway_ 
Perimeter=2(Height [ 4 Area. =Height x 
+Width) Width 


Formula, a= hx w 
6f.xl0Ft, a =6x10=60 s9.fF 


Formula, o =2(h+w) 
Of. xlOft, 0 =2(6+10)-3eft. 





Ic) & 


Trapezoidal Airway 


Perimeter=exSlant 7 Area=Height x 


Half Sum of Top & Bott 
Formula, a= hxt(t+b) 
Height, h=0 fr. 

Top, t=6ft. 

Bottom, b=|0ft. 






Formula, o=exl+t+b 2 ; 
Slant Height, \= 6.06 ff. H a aeat goe 
Top, e¥§ thoy 





Bottom, b=10. ft. 1s he+(2=4)° 
0=2x6.08+8+10=30.16-ft. (a) a=6x5(6+10)=54 sq.ft 
Elliptical Shaft 
Perimeter = Sle x 
re Area =0.7854x 
(Long Axis +Short Axis) (Long Axis x Short Axis) 


Formula, a=0.7854(xxy) 
Long Axis, x = 24 ft. 


Formula, o= Able (xxy) f 


Long Axis, x = 24-ffr. 


Short Axis, y= l2 fF Short Axis, y = 12 tr. 
Gs 3140 (24+12)=56.55 ft O=0,7854 x24xle=226.2sqff. 
2 (e) Coal. AGE 


PERIMETER AND AREA OF AIRWAYS OF 
DIFFERENT SECTION 


turn; and the air is traveling with a ve- 
locity of 8 ft. per sec. 

Solution—First, find the rubbing sur- 
face by multiplying the perimeter of the 
airway by its length; thus, 

s = 2(6+ 8) x 5000 = 140,000 sq.ft. 
The velocity of the current is 

v = 8 X 60 = 480 ft. per min. 
Then, the mine resistance is 
R = 0.00000002 x 140,000 ~« 480? 
R = 645.12 Ib. 
Example—(a) Find the unit of ven- 


tilating pressure in the last example. (b) 
What is the water gage? 








Solution— 
(a) pa meeesone 
Area 
we O45 12 é 
P= 48 = 13.44 lb. per sq.ft. 
(D5 woe — = 0.26 in., nearly 


me 


Ques.—Does splitting the air current in 
a mine change the mine resistance; and, 
if so, explain the effect of splitting. 

Ans.—When the air in a mine is 
“split,” the current is divided between 
two or more airways, The rubbing sur- 
face remains the same; but the area of 
passage in the mine is increased in pro- 
portion to the number of air currents 
traveling through the mine. It is evident 
that an airway 10x10 ft., 5000 ft. long, 
has a rubbing surface of 4 « 10 5000 
= 200,000 sq.ft., and an area of 10 « 10 
= 100 sq.ft. Now, if the air passing in 
this mine in a single current can be made 
to travel the same entries in, say 2 
splits, each 10x10 ft., 2500 ft. long, the 
rubbing surface is still 2 (4 x 10 x 
2500) = 200,000 sq.ft., but the area is 
2(10 x 10) = 200 sq.ft., or double the 
original area. 

Now taking, first, a simple case where 
the air is divided at the mine entrance 
and passes through the mine in two separ- 
ate currents, if the power producing the 
circulation remains the same, the rub- 
bing surface being unchanged, the ve- 
locity of the air passing in the 2 splits 
will be the same as the velocity in the 
original single airway. This is true, be- 
cause the velocity of the air depends only 
on the rubbing surface and the power 
applied to the air, without regard to the 
area of the airway. Thus, 10 hp. applied 
to a 10x10-ft. airway will produce the 
same velocity as this power would pro- 
duce in a 6x8-ft. airway. 

The mine resistance depends only on 
the rubbing surface and the velocity of 
the air. Hence, for the same power on 
the air, the mine resistance will not be 
changed by splitting the air current into 
two or more separate splits. 

In common practice, however, the air is 
not divided till after it has traveled a 
greater or less distance through the shaft 
and main airway, and likewise the re- 
turn current must travel the main return 
airway and upcast shaft in a single cur- 
rent, which reduces the power on the air 
at the point where the air is_ split. 
In this case, both the velocity and the re- 
sistance are reduced by splitting. 
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Mine Accidents and Their 


Prevention 


The illustrations on our front cover 
are taken from the book, “Mine Accidents 
and their Prevention,” written by J. H. 
Dague and S. J. Phillips under the su- 
pervision of R. A. Phillips, general man- 
ager, and C. E. Tobey, superintendent of 
the mining department of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Com- 
pany. The book is published at the ex- 
pense of that company for the instruction 
of their mine workers and certainly re- 
flects great credit on all concerned. 

The publication is intended largely for 
mine workers having a limited knowledge 
of English and is planned not only to in- 
struct them in their mining duties, but to 
give them a working knowledge of the 
words used in describing their work and 
the tools they employ. Though the book 
is complete, it will be supplemented by 
the verbal instructions of the mine fore- 
man, and to make his teaching successful, 
the European miner is provided in this 
book with a sufficient vocabulary whereby 
foreman and miner can make themselves 
mutually understood. 


THE Use OF PICTURES IN TEACHING 


Teaching by pictures is not new. It 
has been proved by psychologists that a 
student will remember words better by 
association with pictures of the objects 
they represent than by placing those 
words side by side with their translations 
into the language of the pupil. This was 
exhibited some few years ago in the sub- 
mission of Japanese words to pupils to- 
gether with pictures illustrating them. 
Other Japanese words, together with their 
English equivalents, were likewise sub- 
mitted, but it was found that the pictured 
words were more largely retained by the 
memory. 

The immigrant is moreover possessed 
of a small vocabulary and one not usually 
correctly comprehended by him, and con- 
sequently a picture is more valuable than 
any other instructing medium. Many min- 
ers were employed as farm laborers in 
their home countries, and the objects in 
the mines they have to name for them- 
selves with words which are doubtless 
not recognized in the technological dic- 
tionaries of their own or any country. 
Consequently translation is not easy. 

But it is not nouns which principally 
try the foreigner. The elusive verbs, pre- 
positions, adjectives and adverbs are his 
main trouble, and so the Roberts system 
of instruction is followed in this admir- 
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able mining primer. The sentences grow 
progressively harder, starting with “The 
miner is in the chamber” and “He lights 
a squib,” to longer sentences which de- 
scribe the pictures with which our front 
cover is graced: “The miners drill is too 
small at the sharp end. This drill will 
not make a hole large enough for the 
cartridge. The miner drilled a hole with 
this drill,’ and so on. Following these 
sentences are statements significantly 
printed in red ink: “He tries to force the 
cartridge into the hole with the drill. The 
drill strikes a spark. The spark flies 
into the powder. The spark sets off the 
powder.” Down the side of the page are 
words used for the first time in the les- 
sons and to which the attention of the 
student and his instructor is drawn. The 
book ends with notes on “how to become 
an American citizen” and gives questions, 
an applicant may be required to answer. 

So excellent a book has not come to 
our notice for some time. It is an evi- 
dence that one at least of the anthracite 
coal companies has the training, citizen- 
ship and safety of its employees closely 
at heart. It is to be hoped that means 
may be taken to make such instruction 
general. 


The Other Half 


BY. GHARLESSL. FAY 


(Continued from Feb. 17.) 


There are social students, like Dr. 
Steiner, who make a careful study of 
living conditions by a life in the environ- 
ment, within which they try to uplift the 
worker, whose objects are not self-seek- 
ing and whose solutions are not prema- 
ture. But what of some of the profes- 
sional, “just out of school” investigators 
and writers for publicity bureaus and 
current literature? Is it not possible 
that some young and well meaning en- 
thusiasts, fresh from college and obsessed 
by a spirit of socialism gained from 
socialistic, though scholarly literature 
and society environment, go to a “field” 
with their ideas of the conditions al- 
ready fixed and then absorb only such 
incidents as will brace their fixed ideas? 
The mind of this type of investigator is 
so completely—though unconsciously— 
impervious on the one side and sponge- 
like on the other that part of the truth 
is automatically resisted while another 
part is as automatically atsorbed. 

Then, again, are not some investigators 
too “hurried” in their work? To cite 
a case in point. An investigator and 
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writer will visit a coal-mining community 
to get data for an article on the condi- 
tions of mine workers. This writer will 
spend about two days in the “field,” see 
the one or two labor leaders and per- 
haps one or two mine superintendents 
and ride through the community by auto- 
mobiles, trolley cars and trains, looking 
at back yards, streets, water supply, beer 
wagons and “living conditions” from the 
windows of the fast moving vehicles, 
while his knowledge of local labor con- 
ditions is gained from a half-dozen brief 
interviews. Then, away to the hotel, 
pullman car or home office and pen 
picture after pen picture is produced by 
this facile writer. Some societies seem 
to believe in this type of investigation, 
some magazines innocently accept the 
“dope” while yellow journals “devour” 
it and cry for more. 

This and similar types of investigation 
are back of a great deal of data which 
go in printed form to the public and con- 
tribute only too largely toward the 
forming of what we know as public sen- 
timent. 

Miners and operators welcome, I am 
sure, fair investigation of social condi- 
tions in coal-mining communities, when 
the investigation is carefully made by 
competent and unprejudiced  investi- 
gators. But when writers are too biased 
to draw fair conclusions, too superficial 
in their investigations and treatment of 
a subject to assure the presentation of 
all facts or make studies simply to get 
“copy” for carelessly edited or yellow 
journals, then resentment is justifiable. 

The loss to society and the danger, 
however, is in the power for evil in the 
wrong public sentiment thus created and 
in the prejudices thus stimulated. 


Treatment for Carbon 
Monoxide 

The treatment for carbon-monoxide 
poisoning is very simple. Remove the 
patient to the fresh air without delay. 
Keep the patient warm and administer 
oxygen at once. If necessary administer 
artificial respiration. This can be done 
by placing the patient in the prone posi- 
tion with the hcad turned to one side. 
Then press on the lower ribs at the rate 
of fifteen times a minute. When the 
patient has recovered, forbid all exertion 
and watch carefully for some time as re- 
lapses are apt to occur. Do not attempt 
to treat carbon-monoxide poisoning in an 
atmosphere that contains even a small - 
quantity of that gas. 


Bes 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in the case of 
the Elmore-Benjamin Coal Co. vs. the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. Co. e¢ al. 

The facts in the case show. that in 
December, 1910, by permission of the 
Illinois railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion, the carriers engaged in transport- 
ing bituminous coal to Chicago from the 
fields in Williamson and Franklin Coun- 
ties, Ill., increased their rate 7c. per 
ton. At the same time a similar ad- 
vance was permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the rate to 
Chicago from the adjacent, or Harris- 
burg, field in Saline County, Ill., the 
movement from this district being inter- 
state. On June 22, 1911, this advance 
was applied to the joint rate to Milwau- 
kee. Under this adjustment the rate 
from Williamson and Franklin Counties 
continued to be 3c. per ton higher than 
the rate from Saline County. Effective 
in July, 1911, defendants attempted to 
equalize these rates by increasing the 
latter 3c., but the proposed advance was 
suspended by ‘order of the commission. 
Complaints were filed attacking both the 
actual and proposed advances from the 
Harrisburg field to Chicago and points 
beyond, particularly to Milwaukee. 


FINDING OF COMMISSION 


After full hearing and investigation, it 
has been held (1) That the advance of 
7c. per ton is not found to be unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory nor to 
subject the Harrisburg field, Milwaukee, 
or the traffic in question, to any undue 
or unreasonable preference or disadvan- 
tage. (2) That the defendants have 
sustained the burden of proving the 
propriety of the proposed advance of 3c. 

‘per ton. Orders will be issued dismiss- 
ing the complaint and vacating the orders 
_ of suspension. 

In speaking of the conditions of com- 
petition in the coal trade which gave rise 
to this case, the commission says that the 
testimony introduced by complainants in 

_ these cases was largely addressed to the 


_ commercial competition which coal from 


the Harrisburg district meets at Chicago 
and Milwaukee. At Milwaukee this 
competition is from what may be called 
Appalachian coal, which moves by rail 


_ from the mines to the lower lake ports 
* and thence by vessel. 
of the complaint indicate that this coal 


The allegations 


: delivered at Milwaukee at a total rate 


much lower than the former rate of $1.45 
from the Harrisburg district. ° 

It developed at the hearing, however, 
that the all-rail rate from Harrisburg to 
Milwaukee embraces services not in- 
cluded under the rail-and-lake combina- 
tion from the Appalachian Mountains to 
Milwaukee, and that the total cost of get- 
ting a ton of coal from the Pittsburg or 
Eastern districts to Milwaukee was not 
simply the sum of the rail rates from the 
Eastern mines to the lower lake ports 
plus the lake rate to Milwaukee, what- 
ever that might be, but involved the cost 
of unloading the vessel at the dock at 
Milwaukee, loading cars from the stores 
at the dock and switching from the 
dock to the required deliveries. 

Coal from the Harrisburg field appears 
to be of fairly high grade as compared 
with Indiana-Illinois coal generally. In- 
deed, it may be stated that it is on the 
whole of superior quality, but it cannot 
be stored like Eastern coal without de- 
terioration and it does not rank as high 
in heat-producing power as coal from 
the Eastern districts with which it com- 
petes. 


FREIGHT ON MINE CAR WHEELS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its decision in the case of 
the Diamond Coal & Coke Co., vs. the 
Baltimore & Ohio Ry. Co. et al.’ In this 
it holds that the rate on mining-car 
wheels from Rock Island, IIl., to Dia- 
mondville, Wyo., is unreasonable so far 
as it exceeds the rate on mining cars 
between the same points. The Commis- 
sion says: 

“Complainant contends that the com- 
modity rate of 97'%c. applicable on min- 
ing-car skips should also be applied on a 
part of the skip. The testimony shows 
that the wheels are an integral part of 
the skip and are subject to such rough 
usage in the mines that it is meces- 
sary to replace them several times be- 
fore the body of the skip is worn out. 
Had these wheels been shipped with the 
bodies there would have been no ques- 
tion that the 97'%4c. rate was applicable. 
A shipment so made would not load 
nearly so heavily as a shipment of the 
wheels alone. The bodies of the skips 
are bulky and cannot be loaded to uti- 
lize all available car space. The wheels 
can be loaded compactly and require 
for transportation no equipment different 
from that provided for the bodies. Un- 
der the rate of 97%4c. a particular car 
loaded with wheels would produce more 
revenue than one loaded with skip bodies 


or with the completed skip, including 
the wheels. Upon consideration of all 
the facts disclosed by our investigation, 
we are of opinion, and so find, that the 
rate assessed west of the Mississippi 
River for transportation of these car 
wheels was unreasonable so far as it 
exceeded the commodity rate of 97%c. 
applicable to mining-car skips.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—Announcement is made 
that a syndicate has been formed to un- 
derwrite the merger of the Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Co. and the South- 
ern Iron & Steel Co. Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
of New York, are the managers. The 
new company will be known as the 
Alabama Consolidated Iron & Steel Co. 
and will issue $1,032,000 of 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred, $4,130,000 com- 
mon stock and $4.130,000 of 6 per cent. 
20-year gold bonds. 

The first battery of coke ovens at 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s 
new byproduct plant has been fired and 
the first coke turned out. The plant 
is being built at a cost of about $3,000,- 
000 and in addition to producing coke 
and various byproducts will furnish gas 
power for a large electric plant that is 
to be erected in conjunction with it. 


Arkansas 


Denning—The coal tipple at mine No. 
2 of the Western Coal Co. was destroyed 
by fire, Feb. 7. Two shot-firers were 
the only men in the mine at the time of 
the fire. They were quickly notified and 
escaped by climbing out the manway. 
About 300 men are thrown out of em- 
ployment. The origin is unknown. 


Colorado 


Denver—Railroads engaged in coal 
traffic from southern Colorado to Okla- 
homa and Texas points, have been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish joint rates and 
routes into these states from the Walsen- 
burg district of Colorado within 90 days. 
This order was issued to enable Walsen- 
burg coal shippers to compete on a fairer 
basis with the Canon City operators. 


Illinois 


Carlyle—The engine and boiler houses 
of the North Breese Coal & Mining Co., 
at Breese, were destroyed, Feb. 6, by a 
fire that was caused by an employee 
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dropping a lighted torch where waste and 
oils were stored. The flames spread in- 
stantly and soon were beyond control. 
Loss is $50,000, covered by insurance. 
The building will be rebuilt. 


Medora—A 6-ft. vein of coal was re- 
cently discovered while drilling for oil 
on a farm in Shipman township. The 
seam was encountered at a depth of 180 
ft. and is reported to be of excellent 
quality. The find was made at a point 
within a few hundred feet of the Chicago 
& Alton R.R. 


Chicago—A proposed advance of 10c. 
in the minimum freight charge on small 
shipments to be made by all the rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio was declared recently 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be without justification. An increase 
of 7c. a ton in the freight rate on bitumi- 
nous coal from the fields in Williamson 
and Franklin Counties to Chicago was 
sustained by the commission. 


Harrisburg—tThe annual convention of 
the Illinois Mine Workers will meet here, 
Mar. 10. The convention will urge that 
legislation be directed toward the pro- 
vision of wash houses at all the mines. 

The O’Gara Coal Co. has equipped a 
complete mine-rescue station, similar to 
those being established by the United 
States Government. The O’Gara com- 
pany has 17 mines in the Harrisburg 
district, and the rescue station is cen- 
trally located so that any of the mines 
can be reached in a comparatively short 
time in the event of an accident. 


Peoria—E. S. Barlow has decided to 
make every effort to pump the water 
out of his coal mine, near Kewanee. The 
mine was flooded recently, when an un- 
derground body of water found its way 
through the overlying strata, and caused 
operations to be suspended. A large pump 
has already been installed. 


Indiana 


Brazil—The Supine Coal Co., of Bra- 
zil, has leased 1000 acres of coal land 
near Center Point and is producing coal, 
clay and shale in large quantities. The 
work is being done with steam shovels 
and this method of operation is proving 
much more suitable and profitable than 
some previous attempts at mining in this 
section of the field. Similar operations 
are being carried on near Parkersburg 
and in other sections of Clay County. 
The miners are inclined to regard the 
advent of the steam shovel and strip- 
ping methods with considerable disfavor. 


Indianapolis—It has been widely re- 
ported that certain business interests in 
this vicinity and in Illinois will petition 
Congress to intervene in order to pre- 
vent a suspension of mining at the ex- 
piration of the present wage-scale agree- 
ment. J. C. Kolsem, who presided at 
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the recent joint conference of operators 
and miners, disclaims any knowledge of 
such a move being contemplated. 


Kansas 


Pittsburg—Employers of labor are 
slow in coming in under the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act that 
went into effect Jan. 1. The act is not 
compulsory. So far only six coal com- 
panies have accepted its conditions. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—According to President 
Wheelright, the Elkhorn mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. wil! begin ship- 
ment early in the spring. Mining has 
already begun and the coal is being 
stored while awaiting the completion 
of the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R. 
which is being built by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

When the new branch of the Lexing- 
ton & Eastern R.R., from Hazard to the 
coal fields east of Whitesburg, com- 
pletes the tunnel just outside Hazard 
and two cuts, all the grade work will 
have been finished. One cut, near Boone 
Hill, will be finished in about 30 days, 
and the other, near Blackey, at about 
the same time. This causes the railroad 
officers to assert that the first train will 
be run into Whitesburg by May 1. The 
people of that section, as well as coal 
operators, are looking forward with 
much anticipation to the possibilities of 
the extension of a railroad to the center 
of Letcher County. 


Barbourville—One of the most im- 
portant ‘announcements that has been 
made recently regarding Letcher County 
coal lands is that of the Lexington & 
Eastern authorities to the effect that a 
5-mile spur line will at once be laid 
out, up Cholly Creek and that construc- 
tion work will begin as soon as the 
weather permits. This spur will reach 
into a large territory, rich in coal .and 
timber, and should greatly increase the 
traffic over the main line. The Currier 
Lumber Co., which owns a railroad ter- 
minating near the Kentucky-Virginia 
border, has announced that during the 
present year it will extend its line over 
into Kentucky and about six miles up 
the Pound River. 


Michigan 

Detroit—Reports from all over the 
state of Michigan indicate that the scar- 
city of coal is being severely felt. Large 
consumers in the Detroit district have 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to break the coal blockade 
at Toledo, Ohio. Through the inability 
of the Michigan railroads to receive cars 
consigned to them, the blockade reached 
an acute stage more than two weeks 
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ago. lIlampered by nearly 50 days of 
almost continuous zero weather, and by 
the heavy snowfalls that have prevailed 
throughout the northern portions of the 
state, the Michigan Central, the Pere 
Marquette, and other roads leading north 
from Toledo, have been confronted with 
the worst traffic situation in years. It 
is estimated that there are 8000 loaded 
cars on the tracks in Toledo, and on the 
sidings and storage tracks for a distance 
of 100 miles south of that point. 


Ohio 

Steubenville—Four hundred and fifty 
miners at the Bradley mine of the United 
States Coal Co. went on strike, Feb. 14, 
as the result of a dispute over pay for 
bottom coal and over the displacing of 
a miner who had been sick. 

Four thousand acres of Pittsburg No. 
8 coal in Munroe County, near Sunfisn 
Creek, were recently sold for $190,000 
by O. P. Markle and others, of Union- 
town, Penn., who have large holdings in 
this district. There has been consider- 
able activity of late in Momroe and 
Belmont County coal. The tract trans- 
ferred by the Uniontown men is just 
south of the 21,000 acres recently sold 
to Toledo, Ohio, interests. 


Columbus—The Imperial mine No. J, 
at Derwent, in the Guernsey field, will 
have to abandon its slope entrance and 
construct a shaft instead, according to a 
ruling of the state mine inspector, backed 
up by the opinion of the attorney general. 
The laws of the state require that when 
the depth of a mine exceeds 100 ft., a 
slope shall not be used, and it is said 
the workings of the Imperial mine lie at 
a depth greater than this. 

Announcement is now made of the 
completion of an agreement between the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western R.R., that was stated as being 
under way last fall, whereby the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio coal will be handled be- 
tween Kenova, W. Va., and Columbus by 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. 

It is stated that the coming conferences 
between the officials of the United Mine 
Workers and the operators of Ohio, wesi- 
ern Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois, 
may be held at either Columbis or Cin- 
cinnati. When the joint conference at 
Indianapolis adjourned, some time ago, 
no place was fixed for the resumption of 
negotiations. Columbus is a central point 
in the field and the operators, in general, 
are said to desire to meet here. 


Gallipolis—Representatives of an Eng- 
lish syndicate have taken up the options 
on 8000 acres of coal lands in Perry 
and Greenfield townships, Gallia County. 
The same interests are behind the pro- 
jected railroad from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie, which will develop coal lands 
in Lawrence, Gallia and Meigs Coun- 
ties. 
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, Oregon 
\ Marshfield— The announcement is 
ence by H. B. Guthrey, president and 

general manager of the Pulaski Coal & 
Navigation Co., of Los Angeles, Calif,, 
that his company has purchased the Pike 

coal property, on the Coquille River, three 
miles below Coquille. It is the intention 
of the new owners to develop the mine 
to its full capacity. 





ia 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Myersdale—L. R. Brandenburg, of Bal- 
timore, W. H. Clark, of Washington, and 
Col. Edward E. Robbins, of Philadelphia, 
representing a large eastern mining syn- 
dicate, were in Myersdale recently, mak- 
ing arrangements to take over the ex- 
tensive coal holdings of the Hocking Coal 
Co., in Brothers Valley Township. It is 
understood that the new owners will at 


once proceed to develop the property and 


market the coal. 


: 


_-recently began active operations. 


Monessen—Vesta No. 5 mine, at Fred- 
ericktown, which is claimed to be the 


| largest bituminous mine in the world, 


Al- 


| though some little delay was experienced 
in getting the new machinery in order, 








everything is said to be working smooth- 
ly. No effort is being made for a ‘“ca- 
pacity” run and probably none will be 
made for some time. The officials will 
content themselves with a thorough try- 
ing out of the machinery before opera- 
tions are begun on a large scale. 
Pittsburg—Renewed activity in the coal 
industry of the Pittsburg district is shown 
by a report just issued by the Pittsburg- 
Buffalo company. This concern has re- 
cently given employment to 100 addition- 
al miners, and it is expected that 300 
more will be given work at the company’s 
mines in the near future. All previous 
records for coal production were broken 
at the Marianna mine, on Feb. 15. 
_ Rockwood—The Keystone mines, at 
Casselman, have resumed operation, af- 
ter being shut down since last July. It is 
understood that the tipple at the No. 1 
mine will be abandoned before long and 
all the coal will be brought out and 
loaded at No. 2. Other improvements are 
also proposed. 
~ Connellsville—A decision was recently 
handed down in the Westmoreland 
~ County courts which forbids coal-mining 
companies to polute domestic water sup- 
| ae by draining into them the sulphur 


water from their mines. The decision was 


ag in the case of James McCune 
es. the Pittsburg & Baltimore Coal 


E Ellwood City—W. C. and J. C. Cun- 

ningham, of Hazel Dell, have purchased 
the Wallace farm and coal mines west 
of Hazel Dell. They expect to begin 
operations — at once. 
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Williamsport—The property of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Co. in Lycom- 
ing County consisting of about 1000 acres 
of coal land and improvements will be 
sold at public auction, March 8, to satisfy 
the claims of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
of New York. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The great demand for coal 
on account of the continued cold weather 
kept the average wholesale price at tide- 
water at a high point during January. and 
the increase that will come to the mine 
workers as a result of the operation of 
the sliding scale will be 7 per cent. 

The final hearing in the case of the 
Marian Coal Co. against the Lackawanna 
railroad is scheduled to take place Feb. 
20 before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington. The outcome of 
the suit will determine whether or not the 
so called independents or individual oper- 
ators shall continue to pay what many of 
them term extortionate rates for having 
their coal carried to tidewater by the 
big coal roads. If the commission de- 
cides that the rates are high, as is con- 
tended by the Marian company, it will re- 
sult in a reduction not only on the Lacka- 
wanna, but on all the other railroads, 
for coal shipped from within the Scran- 
ton zone, which embraces that part of the 
anthracite region from Forest City to 
Shickshinny. Under the agreements with 
the big companies the individual opera- 
tors get 65 per cent. of the price per ton 
that the coal roads get at tidewater. 

Wilkes-Barre — Coal is being taken 
from the new Loomis colliery, at Nanti- 
coke, by the Lackawanna railroad. The 
coal being mined at present, is taken 
from the Hillman vein, at a considerable 
depth and transported to the breaker of 
the Bliss colliery. A breaker will ultimate- 
ly be built at the Loomis colliery but the 
plans are not yet completed. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. has filed a bill in equity against 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, ask- 
ing for an accounting by the defendant for 
all sums expended in payment of rights 
of way and construction work done on 
the Lehigh & Susquehanna R.R., which 
was leased to the Central of New Jersey 
in 1871 by the Lehigh company. Bill al- 
leges that the Central railroad has not 
lived up to the terms of the lease. 


Utah 

Ogden—The Black Hawk Coal Co. re- 
cently made its first shipment of coal. 
The mines have a daily capacity of 300 
tons and within a few weeks it is an- 
ticipated that this will be increased to 
1500 tons daily. The properties are lo- 
cated in Carbon County in southeastern 
Utah and embrace approximately 1200 
acres, the coal vein being from 25 to 30 
ft. in thickness. The mines are located 
on the Utah Southern railroad, about 14 
miles southwest from Price and 157 
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miles from Ogden. Preliminary work 
commenced in February of last year and 
approximately half a million dollars has 
been invested in development work and 
for machinery. 


Washington 

Spokane—The Wilson Coal Co., of 
Centralia, Wash., has conveyed nearly 
one-fourth of its properties to a new 
company headed by George Dysart and 
known as the Sunshine Coal Co. The 
consideration was about $200,000. The 
Wilson Coal Co. still retains a large 
acreage of land on which there are ex- 
tensive deposits of coal, but the company 
will not attempt to develop these lands 
at present, according to H. P. Wilson, 
secretary of the company. 

The Tanum Coal Co., with property 
lying about 15 miles from Ellensburg, is 
planning to build a 1% per cent. grade 
railroad from the mines to Thorpe, a dis- 
tance of 7 miles. At this point connec- 
tions can be made with both the Northern 
Pacific and the Milwaukee roads. 


West Virginia 

Wellsburg—It was decreed, Feb. 7, in 
the Circuit Court of Brooke County that 
the properties of the Wellsburg Coal Co. 
and the Wellsburg & State Line R.R. Co. 
must be sold to satisfy liens of con- 
tractors, material men and labor claims. 
The bond issues of the companies and all 
transactions pertaining thereto were de- 
clared fraudulent. The decree was made 
in the suits brought by contractors and 
others in 1905 after the railroad had 
abandoned its right of way, the coal tip- 
ples and other improvements at the coal 
properties it had planned to develop. The 
coal company had title to many thousand 
acres of coal and the railroad owned a 
right of way through rich farming coun- 
try. More than $1,000,000 is said to 
have been involved in the suits. 


Great Britain 

London—tThe acuteness of the crisis in 
the British coal trade is emphasized by 
the prohibitive rate of 94% per cent. 
asked by Lloyds on insurances against a 
national strike. It is reported that 800,- 
000 miners have already handed in their 
notices to quit work Feb. 29. The Feder- 
ation of National Transport Workers has 
pledged itself not to handle “blackleg” 
coal, so that imported coal will be landed 
with great difficulty. The government 
announces that it will take the crisis in 
hand although there is as yet no indica- 
tion of how it proposes to attempt to 
break the deadlock. 

The two-day conference between mine 
owners and representatives of the miners 
ended Feb. 20, without reaching an agree- 
ment. The British Admiralty has char- 
tered two vessels to carry 10,000 tons of 
American coal to Gibraltar, 
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Personals 


H. McKean Conner, of Beckley, W. Va., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s 
Pratt No. 12 mine, near Ensley, Ala., ef- 
fective Mar. 1, 1912. 


C. V. Westover has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Ludlow mine of the 
Huerfano Coal Co., Ludlow, Colo., to 
take a similar position with the Cambria 
Fuel Co., at Cambria, Wyoming. 


C. W. Saxman, formerly mechanical 
engineer with the Latrobe-Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co., Latrobe, Penn., has re- 
signed to take the position of general 
manager of the Copper Reef Consolidated 
Mining Co., Globe, Arizona. 


Duncan Medill has sold his interest in 
the Rutland Coal Co., Rutland, Ill., and 
resigned his position as manager of the 
Rutland mine to become general super- 
intendent of the five mines near Clinton, 
Ind., that are owned by John Deering, of 
Chicago. 


John W. Skeele, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., has been elected president 
of the newly organized Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Co., which has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $10,000,000, to 
take over and market the production of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. George N. 
Wilson was elected vice-president and 
secretary of the new company, and Wil- 
liam J. Burton, treasurer. 


Dr. M. J. Shields, of the American 
Red Cross, intends to devote his almost 
entire attention to railroad first aid, in 
the next few months. He _ will visit 
Du Bois and Punxsutawney, and at these 
places and in the vicinity, he will lecture 
to and organize first-aid bodies among 
the miners. He will attend with his car 
the International Congress of the Red 
Cross Societies, meeting at Washington, 
D. C., between May 7 and 17, and will 
preside at a contest to be arranged be- 
tween teams of miners, policemen, fire- 
men, railroad men and steel workers. 


James Needham, assistant general 
manager of the Union Pacific Coal Co., 
has resigned to become general manager 
of the coal properties of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Co., with 
future headquarters probably in Chicago. 
Mr. Needham’s appointment fills a 
vacancy occasioned by the recent death 
of W. W. Taylor, president of the St. 
Paul Coal Co. The duties of the posi- 
tion formerly occupied by Mr. Needham 
with the Union Pacific Coal Co. have 
now been divided. W. D. Brennan, super- 
intendent of the Superior mines, becomes 
general superintendent of the Superior 
Coal Co., in addition to his former duties, 
and George Pride, superintendent of the 
Union Pacific mines at Rock Springs, 
Wyo., becomes assistant general man- 
ager of that company. 
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Obituary 


George Canbee Clark, president of the 
Horace Clark & Sons Co., and president 
of the Clark Coal & Coke Co., died at 
his home in Peoria, Ill., Feb. 5, aged 65 
years. 


S. D. Conover, aged 68, died at his 
home in Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 8. Mr. Con- 
over had been identified with the coal 
business in Dayton for a great number 
of years and was one of the city’s most 
prominent business men. 


Francis B. Stillman, president of the 
Watson-Stillman Co., manufacturers of 
hydraulic machinery, died recently at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Stillman 
was in his sixty-second year. He was 2 
graduate of Yale in the class of 1874, a 
member of the Engineer’s Club and of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


Construction News 


Wilton, N. D.—Improvements are 
planned for the plant of the Washburn 
Lignite Coal Co., to be made during the 
coming summer. 


Bethany, Mo.—The Cainsville Coal 
Mining Co. has recently given a mort- 
gage for $250,000 to secure bonds issued 
to improve the properties at Cainsville. 


Cumberland, Md.—The Georges Creek 
Coal Co. is planning to open up three 
additional mines on its property at Lona- 
coning, Md. Mr. Coale is general man- 
ager. 

Barbourville, Ky.—The Edgewood Con- 
solidated Coal Co. has resumed opera- 
tions, and will equip a coal-washing 
plant in addition to installing other ma- 
chinery. 

Hooversville, Penn.—Plans are being 
prepared for the erection of a large tip- 
ple at Mine No. 1 of the Knickerbocker 
Coal Co. Construction is expected to be- 
gin in the early spring. 

Pikeville, Ky.—C. H. Gorley, treasurer 
of the Marrowbone Coal & Coke Co., has 
announced that the company will rebuild 
the tipple, elevator, etc. that were re- 
cently destroyed by fire, as soon as in- 
surance adjustments are made. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Kanawha Fuel 
Co. has purchased 1800 ft. of dock front 
and will at once improve the property. 
Total expenditures are expected to reach 
about $500,000. Three new coal-handling 
bridges will be installed, as well as other 
machinery and buildings. <A. S. Austin 
is president. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Berwind Fuel Co. 
will build a large dock and coal-storage 
plant on the property in West Duluth 
recently purchased at a cost of $150,000. 
The plant will have a capacity of about 
1,000,000 tons and will be equipped with 
modern hoisting rigs and coal-handling 
machinery. It is understood that in all, 
four large docks will be built or re- 
modeled this year at the head of the 
Lakes. 


Bristol, Va.-—In connection with its 
recently announced contract to furnish 
a large amount of coal to New England 
railways, the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., of Toms Creek, expects to double its 
output at the Banner operation, and to 
do this will install additional machinery, 
including a number of electric motors. 
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New Publications. 


NAJPIERWSZEJ POMOCY. P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 186 
pp., 4x6 in.; 49 illustrations. 


This book, of which the title is abridged 
above, is a translation into the Polish 
language, of the well known “American 
Red Cross Abridged Text Book on First 
Aid,” by Charles Lynch and M. J. Shields, 
the leaders of industrial work in the 
American Red Cross Society. It has 
already been published in English, Slovak 
and Italian. The Lithuanian edition will 
soon follow. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL COAL REPORT 
FOR ILLINOIS. Martin Bolt, chief 


clerk, Springfield, Ill. 445 pp., 6x9 
in., illustrated. s 


This report presents with commendable 
thoroughness and clarity, the statistics 
of the coal-mining industry in Illinois 
for the year ending June 30, 1911. By 
far the greater part of the information 
contained in the volume is in tabulated 
form, and figures for previous years are ~ 
given for comparison. Notes and descrip- 
tive matter are condensed and concise. 
COALS AVAILABLE FOR THE MANU- 

FACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAS. 
By A. H. White and Perry Barker, 
compiled and revised by Herbert M. 
Wilson. Bulletin No. 6, U. S. Bureau 


of Mines. 76 pp., 6x9 in.; 4 platés, 
12 illustrations. 


The experiments recorded in this bul- 
letin are dedicated largely to the propo- 
sition that since the well known’ gas 
coals of western Pennsylvania are rapidly 
becoming exhausted and their cost is be- 
coming relatively high, it behooves the 
investigator to determine whether or not 
coals from other regions may not be suc- 
cessfully utilized in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas, gas coke and the va- 
rious attendant, byproducts. 

The authors present the results that 
were obtained, largely without comment 
or inference, and state that they are to 
be taken as tentative and suggestive 
rather than as indicating conclusions in 
any way final. Nevertheless it is evident 
that not a few of the coals tested give 
such promise as to abundantly warrant 
further and more thorough investigation. 
Eighteen tests on 11 different coals from 
10 states are reported. 


Trade Catalogs 


Electric Weighing Co., 180 Thirteenth 


Ave., New York. Pamphlet. Electric 
weigher for ore, coal, cement, ete Il- 
lustrated, 16 pages, 6x9 inches. 


The Hirst-Butler Electrical Machine 


Co., Inc., Reynoldsville, Penn. Catalog. 
“Little Giant’ direct-connected rotary 
electric mining machine. Illustrated, 4x8 
inches. 

Best Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, 
Penn. Catalog No. 103. 395 pp. 4%x 
6% in.; illustrated. Catalog covers the 


complete line of material and supplies 
manufactured by the Best company and 
also additional material not manufac- 
tured by this company but usually a part 
of power-plant equipment. A few pages 
of general engineering information are 
included. 
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General Review 


While consumption has eased off con- 
siderably, in response to the warmer 
weather, the congestion in transportation 
continues unrelieved and the movement 
of freight is slow. Both men and equip- 
ment in the railroad service appear to have 
been severely overtaxed during the cold 
weather, and it is believed that some time 
will elapse before conditions are normal. 
The situation at the Atlantic Coast ports 
continues acute, some schools and other 
public buildings being closed because of 
the lack of fuel; the movement, both rail 
and water has been slow, but the warmer 
weather promises to lift the ice embargo 
on water shipments. Pittsburg reports the 
market stronger with prices 5 to 10c. 
higher and mines working 80 to 90 per 
cent. capacity, depending on the car sup- 
ply. 
Transportation in the Ohio fields is still 
demoralized and the demand continues 
heavy with prices strong; the car supply 
is the predominating feature in Ohio. The 
president of the largest operating com- 
pany in West Virginia states that trade 
conditions are now more encouraging in 
that state than at any time during the 
past two years. Bunker trade has been 
good at tidewater, coal scarce generally 
and prices firm. 
In the Middle West the situation is im- 
proving and the past week has witnessed 
a satisfactory output at the mines and 
a heavy movement, particularly into Chi- 
cago. While the demand has slacked off 
at some points, due to the milder weath- 
er, all free coal is being readily absorbed 

for storage purposes; the railroads in 
‘particular are storing heavy tonnages. 
The market in the far West continues 
dull and unchanged. 


; Boston, Mass. 


Mild weather is some relief to the dis- 
_ tressing situation that has prevailed here 


for some weeks. It at least reduces con- 


sumption, and if it continues, will raise 


‘ 
_ the ice embargo at a number of points. 
hk 


The ice in Vineyard and Nantucket 


: Sounds has for the most part disappeared, 
and movement by water is that much im- 


4 
7 
of trouble all along the line. 


proved. The shortage of coal, however, 
is most acute, and there is apprehension 
It will take 
a long time under the best of conditions 
to recover from the effect of the 
last seven weeks of unparalleled cold 
weather. 
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Anthracite receipts are few and far 
between. The smaller producing com- 
panies seem practically to have gone out 
of business so far as concerns this mar- 
ket. The larger shippers have been de- 
clining orders for some weeks. 

In bituminous the only change from a 
week ago is to higher prices for what 
little spot coal is available. The freight 
market is firm at high figures, and there 
is some bidding up of rates from New 
York to sound ports, in the anxiety to 
get entered for coal. All-rail delivery 
is the slowest yet. On one end of the 
roads there are upward of 20,000 cars 
hung up in transit, largely on account of 
the lack of motive power. Prices for 
coal >t the transfer points are, therefore, 
on a premium basis. Car shortage is 
bound to be marked for weeks to come. 

Water freights are strong at $1.25, 
Hampton Roads to Boston, $1.15 to 
Providence, on the largest bottoms. On 
barges from New York to Providence and 
other sound ports, $1.15 is asked. 

Prices are as follows: 





Clearfield, f.0.b. mines........ $1.35@1.60 
Somerset County, f.o.b. mines 1.40@1.60 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 

ton, Portland, on cars....... 4.75@5.00 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

GENCE WONMCaT Sse AeA. wo 4.50@4.75 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 

Virginia terminals, for spot 

ShipmeCi ties. eos ales, « 6 ose 2.85 @ 3.00 

New York 


Although the weather has shown some 
moderation, the soft-coal market con- 
tinues quite firm. There has been no in- 
crease in the standing tonnage at New 
York loading piers and the amount of 


coal on hand is far below that usually 


carried. Demand on contract is extremely 
heavy and shippers are having all they 
can do to satisfy the requirements of 
their contracts. 

There is some spot inquiry but con- 
sidering the shortness of the supply in 
this market, prices have not shown the 
advance that would be expected under 
the conditions. The demand for the 
standard grades of steam coal is so heavy 
on contract that these coals are all out 
of the market and about the only coals 
now obtainable here are the ordinary 
grades of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
steam. These are being quoted on basis 
of from $2.70 to $2.80 f.0.b. New York 
piers, which is an advance of about 10c. 
a ton over what these coals were being 
offered at last week. 

Consumers generally are alive to the 
possibilities of a strike in the bituminous 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





and anthracite fields the first of April 
and much anxiety is being shown among 
them to accumulate stocks for use in the 
event of such an emergency, but with 
the short car supply, slow traffic condi- 
tions and the general shortage of coal, 
most of them are meeting with but little 
success, as the companies are having all 
they can do to furnish contractors’ coal 
for their actual requirements. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The retail trade in this locality still 
reports active business conditions. While 
the week started in with a thaw, this in 
a measure only helped deliveries, while 
the house holders are still insistent that 
their orders be filled promptly. The 
open weather will also have the effect 
of improving the deliveries of the rail- 
roads, which have been much hampered 
by the low temperature. The continued 
mild weather, however, is likely to affect 
the receipt of new business, although 
the rumors of trouble at the mines, and 
reports of shortage of stocks in the 
hands of the large operators, make every 
dealer anxious to keep his yard filled, 
and this same feeling is passed along 
to the consumer. No size is reported in 
good supply as yet, orders being filled 
by the wholesalers from a week to ten 
days after receipt. The market at this 
time is likely to be little affected by the 
weather conditions. 

The wholesale dealers still continue 
to be deluged with orders far in excess 
of their ability to fill promptly. One 
large operator states that they are from 
one to two weeks behind on their orders, 
and constant receipt of new business 
gives no opportunity for the placing of 
any coal in stock. As it looks now, 
March is likely to be a busy month. 
February tonnage to date is far in excess 
of the same period for last year, and 
little coal will go into the storage yards 
from now until the first of April. 





Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Nothing has been accom- 
plished yet by the joint committee ap- 
pointed before the close of the Indian- 
apolis convention to discuss the wage 
scale. The coal market has firmed up by 
5c. to 10c. per ton. Coal is in excellent 
demand, partly on account of interrup- 
tions to service through the continued 
cold weather and partly for stocking up 
purposes in anticipation of a suspension 
of mining Mar. 31. There has been a 
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distinct shortage of cars during the past 
fortnight, and conditions are no better 
this week. As a rule, mines are operat- 
ing as full as the car supply will permit, 
and operations on the whole are at 80 
to 90 per cent. of capacity. 

Quotations may be regarded as on the 
basis of $1.15@1.25 for mine-run, as 
against $1.10@1.15 formerly quoted, pre- 
vious differentials maintaining, and we 
now quote as follows: Nut, $1.10@ 1.20; 
mine-run, $1.15@1.25; 34-in., $1.25@ 
1.35; 1%-in., $1.40@1.50; slack, 90c.@ 
$1 per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market for 
prompt coke has stiffened up a trifle in 
the past three or four days, and it is dif- 
ficult to get the minimum quotations for- 
merly made. Sales of scattering lots of 
prompt furnace coke have been made in 
the past week to the extent of 50 to 75 
cars, at $1.85, while on Friday one lot 
of 12,000 tons was sold in the East at 
this same figure, delivery within a month. 

There has been no important negotiat- 
ing for coke on contract. We continue 
to quote: Prompt furnace, $1.80@ 1.90; 
contract furnace, $1.80@1.90; prompt 
foundry, $2.20@2.30; contract foundry, 
$2.20@ 2.40 per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Feb. 10 at 354,- 
569 tons, a decrease of 5000 tons, and 
shipments at 3999 cars to Pittsburg, 5679 
cars to points West and 912 cars to points 
East, a total of 10,590 cars, a decrease 
of 33 cars. 


Baltimore, Md. 


It was thought here that the rather 
mild weather experienced about the mid- 
dle of the week would help conditions 
materially. Contrary to expectations it 
did not, and operators report that they 
are having as much trouble procuring the 
necessary equipment as they did earlier 
in the week, or even during the period of 
zero weather. 

The Western Maryland has experienced 
all sorts of trouble in moving coal traffic 
during the past few days and conditions 
have not been much better on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, although the management 
of both roeds are doing everything within 
their power to improve conditions. 

The coke market, according to reliable 
reports from the trade, continues strong. 
The market is showing greater improve- 
ment than has been noticed for nearly a 
year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is generally impossible to get a 
quick delivery from most of the railroads 
and some of them are doing next to 
nothing. The weather has turned mild 
now, but the cars are not moving and 
probably will not move at all briskly for 
some time, as the motive power was over- 
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taxed by the weather and the men are 
badly used up from cold and overwork. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
the coal consumer to stock up now 
against a possible strike in April, but 
the shipper cannot furnish the coal. The 
mine output is less than it was before the 
cold weather set in and now there begins 
to be complaint that the empty cars are 
not coming back promptly, for the rea- 
son that they have not been taken to 
destination and unloaded. 

Prices are nominally as oefore, though 
the premium is sometimes liberal when 
coal is to be had on the spot. Pittsburg 
quotations are $2.60 for three-quarter, 
$2.50 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, 
with Allegheny Valley about 30c. less. 
Coke remains strong at 54.25 for best 
Connellsville foundry and $3.50 for stock. 

Anthracite shippers are but a_ short 
time, some say three weeks, ahead of the 
consumers, though this is hard to cal- 
culate. As a rule,,the retail dealer has 
no coal at all and the consumer has only 
a small supply. The only reassuring 
feature of this trade is that the op- 
erators announce that they are not go- 
ing to advance their prices. Independent 
anthracite is bringing a geod premium 
where it can be had and delivered to 
customers. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

The break in the -weatner this week 
does not seem to lessen the demand for 
coal. The temperature has been in the 
neighborhood of 34 deg. for the past two 
days. While the prices in the Cleveland 
market continue strong, the chief factor 
in the situation is the car supply. The 
railroads and larger corporations have 
all doubled their orders in anticipation of 
a strike. 

Smokeless coal is variable in price, but 
in strong demand, and what little there 
is of spot smokeless, commands a price 
of $1.15@1.25 for mine-run. 

Prices range as follows: 


Cambridge 
Mine-run..... A A, a $115 
3-in, MRS er den es ee Lo 
S ac k. ‘ $0.90@0.95 
Ohio No. 8 : 
Mine-run. . nh ee, ch Re $1.10 
2 in sy ie e 1.20 
Slack : ne $0. 85@0.90 
Ohio No. 6 
Mine-run..... eee De shee 
Poh N] ay ee ) ; aM 30 
Slae key, $1 00@1 05 
Columbus, Ohio 


Demoralization still continues on all 
railroad lines leading from the Ohio coal 
fields, and as a result the trade is in a 
chaotic condition. Congestion of way 
points and connecting lines has made it 


almost impossible to move much coal and- 


reports show there is considerable suffer- 
ing in Michigan and northern Indiana 
points. It is not the fault of the operator 
who is ready and willing to ship the coal 
if the railroads could move the cars and 
return the empties to the mines promptly. 
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As a result of these conditions prices” 
have been ruling ‘firm on all grades and 
varieties. Premiums are being paid for 
spot coal ranging from 10 to 25c. There 
is a good demand for fine coal and prices" 
are firm. ; ' 

Reports show that in many points in 
Michigan factories were compelled to 
shut down to permit the small supply of 
coal to be used for domestic purposes; 
little of this was necessary in the State of 
Ohio. 

Production in Ohio fields was consider- 
ably curtailed because of the car shortage 
and railroad congestion. Many of the . 
mines were closed down almost entirely 
and others only ran a portion of the time, 
The reports show that the output was be- 
tween 35 and 50 per cent. of normal, and 
in some fields the percentage was even 
lower. The operators were willing and 
ready to produce a much larger tonnage, 
but railroad facilities were such as to 
make this impossible. 

Retail trade has been rather active as 
stocks in the hands of consumers had to 
be replenished. Prices have reached the 
usual winter level. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio are: 


Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 


GASTTICE ose. cs 0:2 aot eee $1.85 
Domestic lump in the Hocking 

Valley Js avelal gee. See OO CeanaE 
Three- -quarter inch act ees 7 eee 1.45 
Nut. tise 1.20 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio........, 1.05@1.10 
Mine-run in the Hocking Valley . 1.15@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack... . 0.80@0.90 
Coarse slack’. . /..5). § eae 0.70@0.80 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
Because of unusual market conditions, 
all persons connected with the coal trade 
are trying to figure some way out of the 
difficulty, due,to inadequate transportation 
facilities, if not management, on the part 
of the railroads. Lack of equipment pos- 
sibly is the real cause at the bottom of 
the trouble. 

Most of the railroads have issued em- 
bargoes against further transportation of 
coal to the congested points, in the hope 
that they will thus be enabled to clear the 
yards now filled with cars of fuel. It is 
said that in Toledo alone there are 12,000 
cars of coal awaiting delivery. Other 
northern points, particularly in Michigan, 
are said to be in much the same fix. The 
railroad yards in this immediate market. 
are also well filled with cars, although 
it is said the railroads have adopted a 
policy of keeping the congestion from the 
largest. cities as much as possible, beg 
cause of the clamor that would be raised 
by the coal men in demanding that their 
cars be moved. With the cars at a more. 
distant point, they cannot so readily as- 
certain just what the conditions are ang 
cannot make their demand so concrete. 

Prices now being quoted for the vari- 
ous grades are as follows: Smokeless 
lump, $2.15@2.25; smokeless mine-run, 
$1@1.25; splint lump, $1.10@1.95, ac- 
cording to the wide range of quality en- 
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tering this market; splint mine-run, $1.10 record-breaking shipments, as the de- 


@1.25; splint nut and slack, 65 to 95 
cents. 

The quotation on smokeless mine-run 
is almost entirely a speculative one, since 
it is impossible to buy that fuel and nex: 
to impossible to get the nut and slack. 
Wholesalers are refusing to accept any 
orders and are begging each other for the 
accommodation of a car or two to fill their 
contracts. Even by helping each other 
out as far as possible, they are having 
great difficulty, and sometimes are un- 


able to meet their own requirements. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


Demand for coal is strong, but the car 
supply is holding a strong check on sup- 
plies. Prices likewise are strong and 
a fair increase is reported in many in- 
stances. These conditions prevail in both 
the Kanawha and New River districts, and 
while there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the car situation, it has been 
very slight. At the present time the mines 
are only operated about three days a 
week, which is an indication that the 
car supply is only half that which the 
mines could utilize, providing, of course, 
the demand was sufficient to operate at 
capacity. 

Prices in the Kanawha and New River 
districts are reported as follows: 


Kanawha : 
Rae LR, ey Neh date *) 6500.70 
PUMA sapere vas ste. 1.40@1_.60 

‘New River ; & 
fee eer  *t 0@1.80 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


Coal is still scarce at Hampton Roads 
ports and prices are firmer; none of 
the standard grades of New River and 
Pocahontas are being sold at less than 
$2.70 f.0.b., while some sales of nut and 
slack have been made on 2 basis of S1 
f.o.b. mines. There are still, of course, 
considerable amounts of low-price con- 
tract coal being shipped to New England, 
and the U. S. Navy has been taking more 
coal than usual. 

Bunker business has been exceptional-. 
ly good and several cargoes have been 
Joaded for the West Indies,’ but the 
European export trade has been seriously 
held back by the high steamship rates. 
the rate to Buenos Aires and La Plata 
being quoted at $6.72 and to Genoa or 
West Italy, $4.08 to $4.32. 

The movement of coal from the mines 
has been slow on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Virginian Railways; the 
Norfolk & Western has been giving good 
movement, but the car supply on all 
roads has been extremely bad. 

Dumping has also been slow, owing to 
the frozen condition of the coal in cars. 
After the railroads get over the effect 
of the cold weather, there should be some 


mand for coal is strong and seems likely 
to continue so. 
of coal in New England are low and all 
contractors are being pressed for coal, 
which demands they are most anxious 
to fill, in order to get rid of all their 
low priced business and to be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the better 
prices. 





Louisville, Ky. 

Due to the car shortage primarily, the 
price of coal in the mining regions of the 
southeastern part of the state has been 
shoved up to a point not equalled for two 
or three years. Outside of the fact that 
lack of equipment prevented the shipment 
of coal in quantities equal to the demand, 
the miners of that section have had an 
unusually prosperous year. The oper- 
ators in the southeastern section have 
built up an excellent market in the North, 
which is expected to grow steadily. The 
increased railroad facilities being pro- 
vided and the installation of selling 
agencies in the North has resulted in the 
Kentucky mines competing with the West 
Virginia output more successfully than 
has been expected. 





Indianapolis 

There has been an active week in 
coal mining with a satisfactory output, 
and the demand has kept up, notwith- 
standing the moderate weather. A num- 
ber of mines throughout the state are 
advertising for miners, and full time in 
most all the mines is being worked. 
Whether preparation is being made for 
a cessation of mining after Apr. 1 is not 
positively known, although there are 
some evidences of it. 

The Indiana mines are now being op- 
erated at nearly full capacity and that 
means a large output. Miners’ wages 
are totaling more than at any time for 
14 months. 

There has been no increase in the 
price of coal nor is there likely to be 
unless a cessation of mining shall afford 
an excuse for same. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Business still continues brisk in the 
west Kentucky coal field, even though 
the weather is back to normal. 

The scarcity of cars is still in exist- 
ence and all operators are far behind 
with their deliveries. The month of 
March will be a good one in view of the 
fact that the first of the month will catch 
the cities with practically no coal and 
there will be a certain tendency to do 
some stocking locally; there has also 
been, in the last few days, a number 
of foreign inquiries, most of which, how- 
ever, are for outright purchases, com- 
mencing Apr. 1, 

The demand for screenings is still 
large and good prices are being offered; 


From all accounts stocks” 
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in fact, prices will continue good from 
now until Apr. 1. Operators in this dis- 


‘trict are awaiting with great anxiety the 


result of future. meetings and confer- 
ences between the operators and miners 
in the union fields. 








Chicago 

A general tendency to buy for storage 
against the possibility of a strike and the 
unusual export movement are the chief 
features of a steady market which has 
upward tendencies in several respects. 

As a result of a scarcity of cars in 
southern Illinois only a small volume of 
washed coal was shipped to this market 
and as an outcome there has been a 
heavy demand for nut coal. The latter 
had previously occupied a weak position 
in the market. There has been a big de- 
mand and a small supply of smokeless 
and mine-run is sold at $1.25 to $1.35. 

The market for screenings has been 
steady although the great bulk of the 
buying has been done by the smaller 
interests. Heavy orders are being received 
for anthracite, but the shippers have been 
able to satisfy the demands. There is a 
keen demand for coke; gas house is 
scarce and strong. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump......... oe $2.87 
[adie Ne ee una Ot (Bien 5 ae 2,87 
PCAN NUN Sales > sly be etsy So. 302557 
PCPORINM Ese patene ws eas seid ule 6 w.0l8 1.97@2.07 
Springfield: 
DDOMICRDIC! SUP sw tagtye te & aPectve ye. $2 .67@2.82 
Sphetgon Dihboch eye katy cee 6c Eble aie 2.32@2.42 
WuBRELe A gUNETY FY Ane rai ste clisay oie cette ame 2.12@2.22 
SCTESmING es heise wets cs dis: sie: 1.92@2.03 
Clinton: 
DOMESHE MIN PEs ah teres & cies .. $2.52@2.77 
SUCHIN NUM Deee mE eee Gok 7 2.22@2.32 
NEEIGAT UT en ee (aE tee Shey ies 2.17@2.27 
Sereenings. TT eh PRL Vo NS A 1.87@2.00 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Mine-run . Petia eae i LPO. LOMO. Oo 
Lump and egg 4.20@4.30 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are; Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.65@4.75; 
byproduct, egz and stove, $4.95; bypro- 
duct, nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90@5. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The retail coal business in the Twin 
Cities has dropped off considerably in 
the last three days due to the mild 
weather. The wholesale men are only do- 
ing a fair business because the dealer in 
the country is not ordering freely, as he 
has some coal that was ordered during 
the cold weather and which is now com- 
ing in. 

The car situation is not exactly what it 
should be as there still seems to be 2 
shortage at the mines and the docks. 
However, the railroads deserve a lot of 
credit in their attitude of trying to over- 
come this shortage and coal men believe 
they have done everything in their power 
to prevent the usual coal famine which 
has prevailed in the Northwest nearly 
every winter. 
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Dockmen say the supply of anthracite 
coal in all sizes is low at the docks and 
the opening of navigation will find the 
docks practically clean. Prices on dock 
and all-rail coal for shipment into the 
country are strong. Franklin and Carter- 
ville County coals are selling for $2 and 
up to $2.50 and the other grades of IIli- 
nois coal are selling for $1.75 up. A lot 
of the coal coming into the Twin Cities 
now is on contract. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


The latter part of last week brought a 
slump in the market on all coals, and the 
weather the beginning of the present 
week was anything but favorable to the 
market. The only thing that keeps the 
market in fair condition at the present 
time is the fact that the railroads are 
buying heavily from all fields, and that 
steam plants have started to stock up to 
some extent. The car shortage is also a 
factor in keeping the prices up, as the 
mines on the Illinois Central are work- 
ing but one day a week; the Iron Moun- 
tain mines get about four days a week 
and the C. & E. I. from four to five. 

In the Standard field the market seems 
to be dropping, with indications that it 
will perhaps be better the latter part of 
the present week. There is an excellent 
demand for screenings, but the other 
sizes seem io be off, and indications are 
that the screenings market will continue 
to get better, while the market on the 
screened sizes for the greater part of the 
coals will remain about as it is. 

There is a good demand for anthracite, 
or there has been, but failure to deliver 
has caused many cancellations. Coke is 
in good demand at prices that have re- 
mained steady for the past two weeks. 
Smokeless is moving freely, with a good 
demand, and the high grade coals from 
the Standard field are holding their own 
at from $2 to $2.25 at the mines. 

The prevailing prices the beginning of 
the week were as follows: 


Franklin County 


TAM Dale Co ee et cee .. $1.85@2.00 
No. rat oe La Sas: Se 1.75@1.85 
Noe 2 nts. S55. 6 ee ae eee 1.50@1.65 
NOs 6 Ute 2 as Ce eee ae 1.25@1.35 
Duin) 4SCLECniN es ores een ere 1.00@1.10 
Carterville 
Lump andieges.., a ricmin yeu) ee $1.75@1.85 
NOs nites eerie ae ere : 1.50@1.60 
ING. Se emt ie not een ee 1,.35@1.45 
NO. O Ut. Bt aes Se oe: 1.20@1.30 
SeEreéeni nes. 2. Fy. ehetget a 0.90@1.60 
Miner... ot tee Eee eee 1.20@1 25 
NOs wasted. 4. eek eee a rari. 
No 2 washed sch pias steantantee 1.60 
NOie WaSHECO tye ebat ees heneee eine 1.50 
Now 4: Washtdia sate tekenceaaaea eae 1 25 
INOS DM WAS DO ae atin cones aieee are 0.75 
Standard 
Prem LD OG OMemied Sy octas Stine, o he . $1.50@1.60 
2-111, TUT See tee ae ears Ge 0 
Bx O-in Coe yu heen ue ee Leer ee oe SbyO we 
No. Vue PPR AY ieee ee Le LO@ Lb 
Nov 2 Tutte oe re es eee ae 1.00@1.05 
Screenings. «(1 adee witortr emma 0.80@0.85 
Mt. Olive 
‘GEhesphbioel ohms Meee Sa ee ALD Be $1.50 
DX G10. CLO ee stears, een rea tere 1.25 
N.O:8 LET ot bee ee aces Sen ee nS his) 
No. 2 Dut. . 1,05 
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Spokane, Wash. 


The prices of coal in this territory re- 
main the same, with no changes ex- 
pected in the near future. Local dealers 
are well stocked and the demand is not 
heavy. Warm weather is prevailing, the 
temperature ranging from 35 to 50 deg. 
and no more cold weather is expected. 





Portland, Ore. 


There is little change in the situation 
here as far as the coal market is con- 
cerned. The weather is mild and spring 
is rapidly approaching. This has been 2 
mild winter all through the state and the 
demand for lumber has been lighter than 
any average previous year. 

Prices remain unchanged and fluctu- 
ated little during the winter, the only in- 
crease being the usual $1 at the opening 
of fall known as the storage charge. Half 
of this charge was removed in January 
when it was noticed that the demand for 
fuel would be light for the remainder of 
the winter. 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
NoRFOLK & WESTERN Ry. Co. 


Comparative statement of coal and 
coke shipments over the lines of the N. & 
W. Ry. Co. for January, 1911-12, was as 
follows, in short tons: 


Destination 1912 1911 

Coal 

Tidewater, foreign..... 79,646 112,204 

Tidewater, coastwise. .. 204,623 248,219 

DomesticNer cee 1,261,686 1,327,525 
Coke 

Tidewater, foreign..... 12,347 4,556 

Domesticie a rele 146,954 127,084 

‘LOLAISGF «, keer cho 1,705,256 1,819,588 


The following is a statement of com- 
mercial and company coal from mines 
on the Norfolk & Western Railway for 
January in short tons: 





Field Commercial Company 
Pocahontas........... 1,014,810 95,599 
Dip ARV el: amr aoteraaae 131,984 35,314 
Thackero eta tonh eee 165,179 49,523 
Kenova tn ase taceenen 67,526 10,070 
Clinchr Valley seaeiia ae 107,966 9,977 

Total. 1,487,465 200,483 








Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The labor situation having taken a 
more serious turn, many sellers are seek- 
ing higher figures for forward loading, 
but without finding buyers. Quiet con- 
ditions rule on the coal market today. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal........... $4.56@4 62 
Seconds.) cee ee ee. 4 38 
LDITAS CIS ee te eee eee. 4.08 
Best dry (coals er en eee 4.50@4.62 
Best Monmouthshires, ....) we... « 4.20@4.26 
Seconds)... = saute sce p oe ee 3.96@ 4.02 
Best Cardiff small coals.......... ~2h48 
Séconds J.) se to eee Cee 2.58 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 


_ will receive $50 bonds, 
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those of Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age and for cash in 30 days, less 24% 
discount. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the British exports for January, 
1911-12: 


1911 1912 
Cos ewer ere meee ares 4,956,215 5,421,175 
Cokete. soe Re 100,017 113,87 
BriQuettvs #. ts eee : 166,709 148,93 
Bunker'coal. > S52k.:..5.2. L.564:738 5 L oloibom 
TOtale ast sae: 6,787,679 7,200,637 


GERMAN EMPIRE 


Fuel production of the German Empire 
for the years 1910 and 1911 was as fol- 
lows, in metric tons: 


1911 1910 
Coal meena eee 160,742,272 152,881,509 
TAS IL Cahn hae 3,516,789 69,104,847 
Coke.) bet oe ee 25,405,108 23,600,362 
Coal briquettes. ..... 4,990,988 4,441,239 
Lignite briquettes... 16,836,679 V5, 125.700 








Financial Notes 


It is expected the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. will formally engage in busi- 
ness, Mar. 1. 


Board of directors, American Coal Co. 
(New Jersey), have declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of 3% payable Mar. 
1, to stock of record Feb. 29. 


Eleven first-mortgage, 5%, 50-year 
gold bonds of the O’Gara Coal Co., dated 
Sept. 1, 1905, for payment at 105 and‘ in- 
terest, are called for Mar: i. 


In the organization of the Alabama 
Consolidated Iron & Steel Co. there will 


issue: $4,130,000 6% 20-year mortgage 
bonds, $1,032,500 6% cumulative  pre- 


ferred and $4,130,000 common, for which 
the syndicate will pay $4,130,000 less 
commissions. Both classes of stock will 
be represented by voting trust certifi- 
cates. Alabama preferred stockholders 
will be assessed $60 a share and will re- 
ceive in exchange $60 in bonds, $15 new 
preferred and $60 new common. Com- 
mon holders upon paying $50 assessment 
$12.50 preferred 
and $50 common. Southern Iron & Steel 
preferred holders must pay $20 cash in 
order to receive $20 bonds, $5 preferred 
and $20 common in new company. The 
Southern common holders will be as- 
sessed $10 and will receive $10 each 
in bonds and common and $2.50 of the 
new company’s preferred. 


For the 12 months ended Dee. 31 last 
it is understood that Island Creek Coal 
Co. earned a balance for’ its 100,000 
shares of common of slightly better 
than $2.25 per share after making lib- 
eral charges for depreciation and after 
meeting the $6 dividend on the 50,000 
shares of preferred. The company, had 
it so elected, could have shown a com- 
mon dividend balance of $3 per share or 
better. Conditions have been rapidly 
mending and the last four months of 
1911 showed net earnings at the rate of 
better than $4 per share. It is expected 
that 1912 will show an output 35% 
greater than last year with more than 
a corresponding increase in net due to 
better prices. By 1913 it is the expecta- 
tion of the management that production 
will very nearly touch the 3,000,000 ton 
mark. Island Creek is already the third 
or fourth largest coal property in West 
Virginia. 
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“LINK-BELT” CRANES 


Steam or Electrically-operated 


Arranged for handling 


Grab Bucket, 
Lifting Magnet, 
Hoisting Block 
and other special applications 


Specifications and Prices 
upon request 


Simplicity 
Accessibility 
~- Durability 
EASE OF OPERATION 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 119-C. A. 


and for Prices on our New Line of Grab Bucket 


LINK -BELT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


New York, 299 Broadway St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Boston, 131 State Street Seattle, 422 New York Block 

Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 

Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co 
San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Latest Improved Type Car Haul 


Y Tite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


AnAmerican Mechanical Product 
pb the Highest Excclleaes NOW READY 


ALTENEDER 100 Pages | Ainsworth S 
3 x 6 inches ann 1912 


Leather 


Binding igen Pocket Manual 


For Engineers and Surveyors 


. . ‘# CONTENTS 
» Mining Transits | 
4 i j - j Pepa Adjustment and care of 
°: And Levels 2 Instruments. 
The ‘Buff’? commands the whole world in conse- 5 Determination of Merid- 
quence of its consistent design and accuracy. a lan. 
Send for Catalog 19. ; aie a Stadia Surveying. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain. Station, Mass. s fe Trignometrical Formulae. 
Mensuration. 
: : Public Surveys. 
“sh Ephemeris Tables. 
e . . ys 
H ig h ] an d N on- . Declination Tables. 


Stadia Reduction Tables. 


Corrosive Coating ." ie ay Hydraulics, ete. 


Enables you to get full value Neha ca pee a 9 Bae 


; man wm the field. 
from the metal pipes you put pate 


in your mines. Ce Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


For it prevents early destruction from Less than the cost of publication 
acidulous mine water——no matter how Limited edition; first come, first served. 
harsh that water is. It has everything to 
recommend it. : : ; : > : 
Its initial cost is low: it is a truly Ask for Catalog BX-3 showing our complete line of 
wonderful preservative, It is always TRANSITS and THEODOLITES. 
easily applied. 2 ; 
And first orders are sent on piel Just off the press! 
Write, stating quantity you need. 


Highland Chemical Co. THE PRECISION FACTORY] [euavew we) 


i P 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Connellsville, Pa. 
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Advertisements 
Additional words, 
pany order. 


under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 


Wanted—An electrician for a coal mine in southwest \ ir- 
ginia; must be able to wind armatures, understand mining 
machines and be able to look after steam and electric plant; 
in answering state fully experience and salary expected. 
Va-Lee Company, St. Charles, Va. Feb. 24. 


Si EU APO Nisa Wiese N ale 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 


Position wanted as manager or general superintendent; 
twenty-eight years’ experience in mining, and have filled po- 
sitions from door boy to general superintendent; I am a grad- 
uate mining engineer, familiar with every detail in produc- 
ing, washing and coking coal, including costs and accounts; 
married and temperate in habits; references furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 6, care Coal Age. 


Wanted—Position—First class electrician and mechanic; 
expert on all types of armatures, winding, building power 
plants, construction work, remodeling mines, locomotives, 
fans, pumps, coal cutter; best of credentials as to integrity 
and ability. Address Box 12, Coal Age. Feb. 24 

Uptodate engineer, 


he, } over 30 years’ experience in bituminous 
mining, will accept 


position as engineer or superintendent 
for a coal company; am at present employed, but desire a 
change; I am married; abstainer of liquor. Address Box 13, 


Coal Age. Mar. 2. 


Subscribe to COAL AGE Now 


There’s information for you in every issue—information 
that possibly you could put immediately into practice. 
It’s the official organ of Coal Mining Progress. In U.S. 
and Mexico, ¢3.00 per year; Canada, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. 





Coal Age Reaches 
A Picked Audience 


CoaL AGE 
are read by men responsible for 


@ Advertisements in 
results in the mining industry. 
q If your equipment can accom- 
plish more work in less time or 


effect savings in methods, you are 


holding down your sales records 
by not advertising in COAL AGE. 
@Coar, AGE reaches the man on 
the job 52 times a year when he 
q Plan and cost of 
advertising cheerfully submitted. 


Coal Age 


505 Pearl Street, New York 


is receptive. 
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THE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED COAL PUNCHER 


Others are using it to increase their profits 
WHY NOT YOU? 


Let us tell you about it. 


The Pneumelectric Machine Company Syracuse, N. Y. 


ne Lamp with Lowest 


ye . ‘@ 
Re Operating Cost 
. 5 ; / . ig A Mine Lamp that supplies an 18 


candle power light, for 10 hours, 
on 60z. of carbide (cost, 1% cents). 


The Scranton 
Acetylene 
Mine Lamp 


Has the most practical Water Control 


/ 





Hubbell Electric -~\ 







Ideal for MINE Use 






For general use about the mine, 
the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
in tunnel headings, for use with 











rescue apparatus or coal punching Valve of any mine lamp made. Abso- 
machines. Cost of operation is lutely free from grease, soot and smoke. 
only about half that of any oil Built for rough service, giving powerful, 





steady light for all kinds of work. 
Price, complete. $1.00. 
Write for Catalog. 


RSs ie ‘6 lamp. Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 


14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 







Scranton Acetylene Lamp Company 
145 Belmont Terrace, Scranton, Pa. 






For Sale 


A mining property and brick plant located at Ralston, 
Lycoming County, Pa., on the Northern Central Railway. 
The brick plant is complete and has a capacity of 20,000 
p day. pect os property consists of about 3,000 acres ; 
of land, of which about 500 acres are underlaid with a 
vein of bituminous coal and shale of excellent quality for Acid Water Does Not Affect It 
making brick. The mines are developed and in working 
order with a complete electric equipment; capacity 350 
tons per day. Besides the power-house and other neces- I 
sary buildings, there are, on the property, a church, school- the necessary tensile strength and the asphaltum 
house and over 70 dwellings. The two plants can be covering resists acids of mine water. 
worked together economically. For particulars inquire of Our facilities allow us to quote low prices and 
IRVING ELTING, President, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. or Jno. make prompt shipments. Send for a Catalog. 


D. Allison, Sec’y and Gen’l Manager, Roaring Branch, Pa. , : 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Elmira, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Destructive mine waters have no affect on machine 
made wood water pipes. The steel hooping gives 





months. Used by leading builders of mine locomotives, and may be 


applied to existing equipment. F ILT R ATIO N 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES — 


2129 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. WM, 8B. SCAIFE & SONS CO”? PITTSBURGH. PA. 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET. (UUM 


Save Armature Repairs! , SOFTENIN 
Hess-Bright Ball Bearings save wear by saving friction. They run for Pro 
years without attention of any sort, save to repack with grease every two OR. 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor | 


A Department for Subscribers Conducted 
by the Service Department of Coal Age 


No advertiser would hire Ananias to write 
his copy these days. 


The time of deception is past—and the 
reason why the ads you read “ring true”’ is 
simply because there’s sincerity back of them. 


Advertising is not a gamble any more— 
it’s a sound business investment. And the 
concern that O. K.’s an ad stakes its reputa- 
tion on the contents of the ad. 


Truly, the world do move. 
* * * 


Here’s another way of looking at it. A 
concern’s advertisement is an invitation to 
you to trade with them. And when a con- 
cern fails to advertise, their attitude may well 
be looked upon as a sign that they do not 
care enough about securing your business to 
even ask for it. 


*k * *K 


Advertising is a black art only in this way— 
it’s the art of putting honest propositions 
before you through the medium of black ink. 
The only devil behind an advertisement is 
the Printer’s Devil. 


* *k *k 


It’s the reader of advertisements—not the 
manufacturer—who has made advertising 
what it is today. For the reader has shown 
that he wanted to be told about products that 
would help him in his work or his play. 


He has shown that he is very much inter- 
ested in new articles if the manufacturer 
could prove to him that these articles were 
of value to him. He has also shown that he 
is interested in improvements of old and time- 
worn articles—even that he is willing to throw 
away these old articles and replace them with 


- the new ones if he could be convinced it was 
worth his while. 


But there is one thing that the reader de- 
mands—and that he demands more and more 
every day. And this is it: 


That the advertisement be just as clear as 
possible; that the way in which it is written 
be simple, brief and stick directly to the point. 
When he is reading an advertisement of 
valves, he does not care to be told a little in- 
coherent anecdote concerning the Shah of 
Persia and his favorite Fatima. 


In the early days of advertising the man 
who could talk in the floweriest language 
about the article he wished to sell, usually 
gathered enough shekels to plant several 
flower beds. But that was the period when 
the reader who answered an advertisement 
considered getting “stung”? as part of the 
fun. ‘That period of advertising, fortunately, 
did not last long. 


Today, it’s confined to the circus and an 
occasional patent medicine ad. The anfluen- 
tial advertiser now is the one that sticks 
strictly to Facts and its twin sister, the Truth. 
And the reason is that the reader makes this 
form of advertising—and this form alone— 
pay the best. 

a ** Ok 

The fellow who boasts that he never reads 
the advertising pages of his paper is like the 
fellow who boasts that he never takes a bath. 
Both require strenuous treatment, and both 
are looked upon askance by the rest of us 
normal beings. 

** * x 

Don’t blame a concern because it cannot 
tell you everything in one advertisement. 
You can’t crowd a week’s supply of water 
into one boiler, all at once; you’ve got to 
feed it in instalments. 


Follow this golden rule: 
see, ask for.” 


“What you don’t 


x x * 

There’s an awful lot to learn in the big 

business of coal mining and the advertise- 

ments in Coat AGE are doing their part to 
help you learn it. 


Do you read them always and thoroughly? 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Locomotives 





It is always the same story— 


When a Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotive is installed its per- 
formance surprises everyone from the superintendent to the 


motorman. 


‘Read what the chief electrician of an Indiana 


mine writes to our representative: 


“The morning after you left I pulled 
20 cars from the old motor siding, and the 
next morning the new motorman 22 cars, 
with greater ease than the old motor could 
pull 16 cars. 

“When the new motorman started 
with me, the next morning after you had 
gone, he talked about the 1o ton ...... 
motors AME ea The third day he said, 
“Say, Joe, this Westinghouse motor has got 
Ce es motor skinned a country block. 

“One day the motorman came into 
the bottom of the shaft too fast and the 
motor did not take the switch, but went 
straight ahead and hit the rib. Nothing 
hurt. 

“Three days later he went into the 


Seventh East with an empty trip, and in 
going around a sharp curve hit a loaded 
car and turned it across the track; nothing 
hurt, not even the 32 candle power lamp 
in the headlight. 

“Several trips after that he came out 
of the Seventh East with a loaded trip and 
the second car from the motor jumped the 
track, knocking some props from under 
the cross-bars and letting down about 15 
tons of slate on to the trip. This stopped 
the motor instantly, throwing the motor- 
man and the trip rider onto the top of the 
motor, but nothing was hurt.” 

In conclusion our friend advised us 
not to quote these statements to our friends, 
as they would not believe them.” 


The Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotive under discussion is a 
standard 8-ton machine equipped with two Westinghouse No. 58- 
250 Volt Motors, and was guaranteed to haul a loaded trip of 20 cars 
from the parting on fairly level track, up grade to the parting near 
bottom of shaft, and climb a maximum grade of 4.7 per cent., about 


300 ft. in length en route. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address either company, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 










East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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unrest which are conducive to: mine explo- 
| sions, there is no doubt of there being at 
present a period of world-wide labor unrest which is 
likely to cause a destructive upheaval in the interna- 
tional coal situation. 


t 


WAY Secest or not there are periods of seismic 


| Belgium is struggling in the throes of a serious, 
although local strike. British miners and operators 
have split principally because of the owners’ refusal 
‘to concede a minimum wage contract, and unless 
the government can persuade the miners to return 
to work pending a further discussion of the ques- 
‘tions at issue, the mines of Great Britain will be closed 
indefinitely. The momentary quietude in Germany is 
largely due to her desire to capture the British trade, 
‘which will be thrown open to her in case of a suspen- 
sion at the English collieries. 


When asked the cause for such disturbed condi- 
tions, most of us point to the average advance of 27 
per cent. in ten years in the price of such necessities 
as bread, eggs, meat, milk, etc. Weare told that wages 
must be raised correspondingly. But a look into the 
question shows that district engineers and mine fore- 
men in the anthracite field a dozen years ago, received 

‘from $80 to $100 per month, which compares with 
'$110 to $150 paid for the same work today. At 
that time firebosses received $60 to $75; at present, 
several large companies pay these men as high as $9o. 
| The anthracite miners’ wages have not been advanced 
ely since the award of the Strike Commission 
in 1902. But their annual earnings today are 25 
per cent. greater than they were a decade ago. Bitu- 
-minous miners have profited in a like degree. It is 
evident, therefore, that wages all along the line have 
“recognized the general increase in prices of common 


articles. 
‘= 


| Without belittling the importance of the actual 

igher cost of living, we suggest that at present, most 
of us specify as necessities many things formerly 
nsidered luxuries. Advances in all art or science, 
om better transportation to phonographs and 
moving pictures, are educative in character. We 
on’t so much miss what we haven’t had, but once 
e partake of better things, it’s hard to plebeianize our 
stes again. ‘Too often we forget that a 4oc. slice 
f roast beef will put more strength in our good right 

_ than a half-dozen frogs’ legs at $2 a portion. 
t seems that only the rich man knows that happi- 
ess and health can’t be purchased at so much per 
und. 
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There are, however, other causes than the “cost 
of living’? to account for the present labor situation 
in our coal industry. Things become rusty from 
disuse; an arm not exercised becomes paralyzed and 
degeneration sets in. A few weeks ago, German imper- 
ialistic newspapers declared that only a great war 
would unite the people of that country, make them 
loyal to the throne, and save the nation from Socialism. 
The assertion was based on the truth that “although 
a faction will fight within itself, you can generally 
count on a united front against an enemy from without”’ 


Less than one-fourth the miners in this country 
are in good standing in the Union; the leaders figure 
that a strike might bring a majority into the fold. 
They have planned for several years to better their 
position at this time, and contracts in all fields were 
made to expire simultaneously. It was hoped that 
the country would be in a prosperous condition so 
that in case of a general strike, the men could find 
temporary employment in other industries and the 
public would contribute to maintain the strike as 
was the case in 1902. 


However, fate has ordained otherwise, and condi- 

tions are not propitious for carrying on a successful 
contest. The people realize that coal owners have 
had hard sledding for years—only in exceptional cases 
have operators made fair interest on their investment. 
It is therefore common knowledge that any wage 
advance must be added to the price of coal. Labor 
is not scarce and the men could not secure work to tide 
them over a suspension. A simultaneous strike there- 
fore in both the hard-coal and the soft-coal fields 
seems out of the question. Support must come from 
within the Union, so the men in one field will be com- 
pelled to support those who are idle in the other branch 
of the industry. 


For several years, the bituminous states have 
received principal attention; during each suspension, 
the unorganized fields (chief enemies of the union) 
have secured new markets, and were benefited directly 
by the strike. Without attempting to prophesy, it 
is probable therefore, that trouble this spring will 
occur entirely in the anthracite field. The operators 
are better prepared than they were ten years ago, 
and with general business quiet as it is today, things 
don’t look particularly encouraging for the miners’ 
side of the controversy. ‘ 
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The Trinidad District in Colorado 


The different types of the crossover 
dumps are commonly used, among them 
the Phillips, the Wilson, and _ the 
Mitchell. The Hansen-Hayes tipple 
which is receiving such favorable con- 
sideration in the East, will undoubtedly 
come into use in this territory in the 
near future, although, so far as the 
writer knows, none have been installed 
in this district as yet. 

Owing to the number of operators in 
the field and the consequent amount of 
competition, the preparation of coal for 
the market has become one of the fine 
arts. 


PREPARATION OF THE COAL 


The ordinary shaker, revolving and 
stationary screens are used. With the 
first named, from two to four sizes are 
made and loaded directly into railroad 
cars. Both the diamond-head bar and 
the perforated-plate are used, the 
latter having preference, as it produces 
a more uniformly sized coal with less 
dust and slack. There has been some 
diversity of opinion regarding the use of 
the square, oblong, circular or eliptical 
perforation for the screening plate. Each 
has had its adherents, but it now seems 
settled that the best preparation is ob- 
tained from the circular perforation and, 
almost without exception, all new 
screens are so equipped. The custo- 
inary inclination given to screens of this 
type is 14 degrees. 

The revolving type is ordinarily used 
to supplement the shaker or stationary 
screen in the preparation of slack and 
of the finer sizes for the washer or 
market. It will be found either under the 
tipple or up in the top of the washer. 
It would seem unfortunate that such 
conditions as heights and capacities 
make its use difficult on the tipple as a 
substitute for the present screening ar- 
rangement, as there is so little vibration 
connected with its operation and the re- 
sulting product is of such high quality. 
Both woven-wire and perforated-plate 
are also used, the former giving the best 
results. The screens in use in the dis- 
trict vary in size from 3 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 
in diameter and from 8 to 22 ft. long. 
The ordinary working pitch is about 5 
degrees. 

The stationary bar-screen is the nat- 
ural pioneer and when properly con- 
structed and operated, gives satisfactory 
results. The usual difficulty, in connec- 
tion with the use of this screen is that its 
capacity is overcrowded. Usually an 
entire pit car of coal is dumped in a 
single mass which holds together as it 
slides down the bars. There is not 
enough obstruction in its path to turn 
over the lumps on the bottom, so the 
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By F. W. Whiteside * 


The second and concluding 
article on the coal operations of 
southern Colorado. The min- 


ing and haulage systems are des- 


cribed, together with some notes 
on a new, convertible, steel, coal- 
and cattle-car which is being 
adopted by some of the Western 
roads. 





*Chief engineer, Victor-American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


slack rides down on top and is delivered 
with the lump coal into the car. By the 
use of a suitable feeding device the coal 
is delivered upon the screen in small 
quantities and ample opportunity is 
given the finer sizes to pass through the 
bars. A feeding device is also of won- 
derful aid in prolonging the life of the 
box-car loader. Many of the larger 
mines load mine-run and engine-lump 
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sight of the need of a standard height 
for all car floors, side doors and roofs. 
As a consequence a box-car loader, set 
for a sandard height car floor is often- 
times too low to enter the side of the 
box- or cattle-car, on account of the ex- 
cessive height of its floor. It is unsafe 
to raise the loader as the next car may 
have a low door which will not permit 
it to enter. It is true that there are 
certain makes of loaders which permit. 
of vertical adjustment, but they are not 
always suitable for the loading condi- 
tions of a given mine. It seems unfor- 
tunate that a certain standard of height 
cannot be maintained for all coal-carry- 
ing cars. : 
Pit cars of both wood and steel are 
used. The selection of the material be- 
ing dependent upon the several govern- 
ing conditions about the mine. Wood cars 
are used more numerously than steel, 


probably on account of their smaller | 
first cost and the ease with which they 
One of the largest opera- 
tors in the field has recently taken a new | 


are repaired. 





DOUBLE-INLET Sirocco FAN INSTALLATION AT THE HASTINGS MINE 


almost exclusively for railroad use. This 
is particularly hard upon the box-car 
loader unless the product is fed into it 
slowly. 

The bar screens in this district meas- 
ure from 4 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. in width, 
from 16 to 24 ft. in length and operate 
on a pitch of 28 to 30 degrees. 


MINE AND RAILROAD Cars 


In order to make a convertible car, 
the Western railroads are, many of 
them, building a steel frame drop-bot- 
tom cattle-car with side and _ roof 
doors. These cars are used for the 
transportation of stock, especially cattle, 
in the shipping seasons and for coal and 
coke the balance of the year. In the 
designing of a number of the newly 
constructed cars, the builders have lost 


stand in this matter and placed a large 
order for steel cars, believing that with 
a long haul there will be much less leak- 
age of coal than with the wooden car. 

There is considerable diversity as re- 
gards dimensions of the cars used in 
this district, due to the different heights 
of coal, pitches of the seams and capac- 
ities of the mines. The range is from 
7 to 10 ft., end to end of bumpers and 
from 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in height above 
top of the rail. Both roller-bearing and 
plain wheels are used, besides at least 
a dozen different patent wheels. All 
tracks have a 3-ft. gage. 


RAILROAD YARDS AND SCALES 


The 100-ton, 74-ft. standard track 
scale is most generally used for weigh- 
ing empty and loaded railroad cars. while 





| 


| 


| 
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they are standing under the tipple. The 
shorter and lighter scales are gradually 
passing out of use. The increased 
weight of railroad cars and their pro- 
-portionately increased capacities have 
brought this about. 

_ The railroads are now installing con- 
_erete and steel scales, the only wooden 
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portions being the coping and deck. Dur- 
ing the past year the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. installed four, 74-ft., 100-ton 
scales with concrete foundations and 
steel construction throughout, including 
the coping and deck. It is their practice 
to place all scale tracks on a 2 per cent. 
grade to enable the loaded cars to start 
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POWER PLANT, TIPPLE AND WASHERY AT HASTINGS, COLO. 
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readily in the most unfavorable weath- 
er. In order to attain this grade a 
tapering plate girder was _ fabricated 
which measured 36 in. at the high end 
and 18 in. at the low. Resting on the 
top of each girder, is a 2-in. oak plank, 
running the full length of the scale, to 
serve as a cushion; upon this is laid the 
steel deck, covering the scale and finally 
the track rails, which are securely bolted 
through deck and cushion into the 
girder. These scales have given satis- 
factory service. 


The usual practice of landing the 
empty railroad cars at the upper end of 
the yard and then dropping them by 
gravity to the tipple and on to the 
loaded storage tracks is generally fol- 
lowed. There are usually from two to 
four loading tracks under the tipple and 
the gradient varies from 1 to 2 per cent. 
It is customary to provide a sufficient 
number of derailers to take care of 
runaway cars. The size of the yard is 
made as nearly proportional to the ton- 
nage as possible: the usual allowance 
being a foot of track per ton of pro- 
duction for both the empties and loads. 


SYSTEM OF MINING 


Both the double- and triple-entry sys- 
tems of mining are in use. In point of 
numbers there are probably more mines 
in the district employing the former. 
Ordinarily, entries are driven 12 ft. 
wide, although this standard may vary as 
much as two feet. Crosscuts are driven 
as often as necessary to keep good air 
up to the working faces, being generally 
placed at intervals of 60 to 100 feet. 

The room-and-pillar method of mining 
with numerous modifications is used, 
there being no mine in the district em- 
ploying the longwall method. ~The ac- 
companying map of the Gray Creek mine 
of the Victor-American Fuel Co. may be 
taken as typical of mining practice in 
this district. Numerous geological dis- 
turbances will be noted among the more 
important of which is a broad and regu- 
lar dike, crossing the Main South entry 
nearly at right angles between the 5 and 
6 West Entries and a well defined and 
persistent fault with a throw of 14 ft. to 
the east and south of the shaft. 


The original practice in the majority 
of mines in this district was not to pull 
pillars on the advance until the bound- 
aries were reached in any particular 
section. When a mine was started on 
the retreat a great number of rooms and 
entries would be found so badly caved 
that enormous expense was incurred to 
put them in shape for the pulling of 
pillars and often large blocks of valua- 
ble coal were lost, as will be noted on 
the accompanying map. Added to these 
difficulties a serious squeeze often oc- 
curred. 
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In later years the old practice has, to 
a large extent, been abandoned and a 
number of systems devised by which the 
pillars may be pulled as soon as possible 
after rooms are finished without doing 
injury to the permanent haulageways. 
This arrangement has the advantage of 
permitting the concentration of 2 large 
number of men in a small area, besides 
simplifying the ventilation and haulage. 
The panel system, with certain modifi- 
cations has a number of followers, who 
claim excellent results from its use. 

Rooms are, whenever possible, driven 
either on the strike or on some angle up 
the pitch. The usual width is from 22 to 
25 ft., although some are driven as nar- 
row as 18 ft. and others as wide as 30 ft. 
Unless the amount of cover is excessive 
the pillar is approximately the same 
width as the room. The practice of driv- 
ing long rooms, 600 to 700 ft., has been 
generally discontinued and the average 
length of rooms is now from 300 to 400 
feet. 


METHODS OF SHOOTING 


The coal is removed from the solid 
both with and without powder. Several 
operators have experienced considerable 
difficulty in preventing the use of dyna- 
mite which so badly shattered the coal 
that the percentage of slack ran high. 
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hand. Considerable experimental work 
has been done with the hydraulic cart- 
ridge. This device is a modified form of 
the hydraulic jack and could it be made 
to work successfully in all these coals, 
would be a great boon to miner and em- 
ployer as well. It is a well-known fact 
that in certain coals, it has proved a de- 
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per cent. As mined today the slack in 
ordinary mine-run varies from 35 to 60 
per cent.,' the percentages lying mostly 
between 45 to 50. : 

The ventilation of the mines is handled 
in practically the same manner as in 
other coal mines the country over. The 
main haulageways usually carry the 
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MAP OF THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL Co.’s GRAY CREEK MINE SHOWING TYPICAL FAULTS AND DIKES 


This practice has been finally discon- 
tinued. Black and permissible powder 
are used exclusively except when in 
grading hard rock is encountered. Then 
dynamite is resorted to. The shots are 
fired by regular shotfirers employed for 
that purpose. 

The number of mining machines in use 
in this district, at present, is not large, 
but steadily increasing, especially where 
mining is carried on in low coal. 

The holes for shooting are bored by 


cided success, but there seem to be oth- 
ers, in this field, which, on account of 
their elasticity and toughness, do not 
yield readily to the cartridge. It is prob- 
able that with a few simple modifications 
it can be made to do the work success- 
fully in all coals. 


VENTILATION 


In addition to its many other advan- 
tages the hydraulic cartridge will cut 
down the proportion of slack at least 25 


fresh air into the mine, while the back 
entries, or air courses, carry the return 
air. The air is split whenever a given 
area can be better served by so doing. 


Overcasts are used much _ more 
frequently than undercasts. They 
are ordinarily built of old rails, 


brick and cement, making them both cum- 
bersome and expensive. Cylindrical 
pipes of extra-heavy galvanized-iron for 
this purpose would be light, compara- 
tively cheap and much more easily han- 
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dled. Probably something along this line 
will eventually be adopted. 
Brattices and doors are usually made 


_ of wood, but since the terrible fatalities 
_ of the past two years, in which so many 


lives were lost, the wooden door has been 
giving way to an interchangeable steel 
one and the old style brattice to one built 


_ of rock or brick laid up with cement mor- 


tar. So-called noncombustible brattice 
cloth is used, but, as this material looses 
its noncombustible property in time, great 
care must be exercised to protect it from 
fire. 


MINE LIGHTING 


In all mines where electric power is 
used, the main haulageways and partings 
are lighted with incandescent lamps. In 
nongaseous operations, the miners all 
use the lard-oil pit lamp. 

The storage battery electric lamp would 
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ever, of such extent to make pumping a 
serious problem except in a few cases. 
In all mines in pitching seams consid- 
erable water finds its way to the lowest 
levels from which points it must be 
pumped to the surface. All other parts 
of the mines are dry and inclined to ac- 
cumulate dust unless careful sprinkling 
is maintained. This is now being done in 
a systematic and thorough manner, the 
dust being washed from the timbers and 
sides of the passages and the floors thor- 
oughly saturated at regular intervals. 
The operators now employ a large num- 
ber of private inspectors, who give every 
detail, affecting the safety of the men 
underground, their most careful atten- 
tion. 

There are approximately 14,770 men 
employed in and about the coal mines of 
Colorado of which number, 5550 are 
working in the mines of the Trinidad dis- 
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appear to be the future mine light. A 
local man, V. Patton, has perfected and 
patented a device, by which, in the event 
of the insulation wearing through or any 
other accident happening to the lamp 
whereby an arc would be made, the cur- 
rent is automatically cut off. 

The operators have been experiencing 
great difficulty in teaching the ignorant 
miner the proper care and use of his 
safety lamp. It often happens that he 
becomes dissatisfied with the amount of 
light his lamp is furnishing and keeps 
turning up the wick until he has the 
gauze so badly smoked that the lamp is 
unable to burn. He then proceeds, if 
possible, to open the lamp. It has be- 
come necessary, in a number of cases, to 
subject the offender to fine or imprison- 
ment in order to check the practice. The 
new lamps now purchased ere magnet- 
locked, which will eventually obviate this 
trouble. 


THE DUST PROBLEM 


The Trinidad district is located in a 
rather dry, arid country. There is a small 
sub-surface water flow which is not, how- 


trict. The wages paid are good, when 
the class of labor obtainable is consid- 
ered. A good miner earns as an aver- 
age about $125 per month after powder, 
light, hospital and rent deductions are 
made; the more inexperienced will make 
from $70 to $90. The wages of drivers 
and other company men are in propor- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS 


As a usual thing the operator furnishes 
the miner’s dwelling house, charging him 
a small rental. In some cases a small 
charge is also made for water, but usual- 
ly it is furnished free with his house. His 
fuel and light are given him at cost plus 
from 10 to 20 per cent. He is provided 
with medical and hospital attendance by 
the payment of a small fee. The sanita- 
tion of his dwelling is regulated and 
inspected. His children are obligéd to 
attend school until at least 14 years of 
age. This is the law and it requires the 
combined efforts of the officers and the 
operators to enforce it, as the miner 
would often take his boys underground 
as soon as they are strong enough to 
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handle a shovel. Taken altogether the 
miner is happy, contented and prosper- 
ous and his condition is improving every 
year. 

Great attention is being paid, by the 
larger operators especially, to first aid 
and rescue. instruction. A proficient in- 
structor is in charge who looks after all 
rescue and first aid apparatus and who 
gives instruction upon these subjects to 
regular classes composed of miners and 
company men generally. 

Regular rescue crews are maintained 
which are held in readiness to go to 
the assistance of any mine in this or 
neighboring districts which may need 
them. A number of heroic men have 
thus given up their lives in the service 
of the unfortunates in other mines than 
their own. The U. S. Government car, 
in charge of Prof. Roberts, spends a 
great deal of time in the district and is 
doing most excellent work. 

In 1910 the total coal production of 
the state of Colorado was 12,104,887 
short tons of which amount, 5,595,664 
tons were mined in the Trinidad district. 
There are 3164 beehive coke ovens in 
the state, although in the year 1910 some 
of them were not working. The Trini- 
dad district has 2960 ovens of which 
number 2400 were burning during that 
year, in which time, the total coke pro- 
duction of the state was 1,190,901 tons 
and of the district 1,095,922 tons. 


Matanuska Coal rield 


The high-grade coals of the Mata- 
nuska Valley, Alaska, are the subject 
of a timely report just issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. The 
Matanuska coal field is the area to which 
Secretary Fisher recommended that a 
Government railway be built, and the 
Geological Survey report, with accom- 
panying detailed maps, showing the areas 
underlain by coal strata, the most feasible 
routes for railway approach, and other 
specific and authoritative information, 
constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
present Alaska fuel problem. 

The report is issued as Bulletin 500— 
“Geology and Coal Fields of the Lower 
Matanuska Valley, Alaska,’ by G. C. 
Martin and F. J. Katz. The accompany- 
ing maps show the geology, structure, and 
position of the coal beds and the report 
gives detailed measurements of the in- 
dividual coal seams and analyses of the 
different grades of coal. 

The maps, which are on the scale of 
a mile to the inch, will enable the con- 
structing engineer to lay out the most 
feasible railroad route and will also pro- 
vide the coal miner and operator with 
an adequate base for planning the work 
of prospecting the individual coal beds 
through drilling, shaft sinking, or tunnel 
driving. 
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Notes on Underground Fires 


Mine fires naturally result from a large 
variety of causes. Many, and indeed 
the majority of mine fires, are the re- 
sult of criminal negligence of the rules 
and regulations made to safeguard the 
lives of miners; many more arise from 
the gross carelessness of miners or the 
mine Officials. 

The worst case of criminal neglect of 
rules that ever came under my personal 
notice occurred in a mine in which safety 
lamps were used and no open lights per- 
mitted. On one of the main roads in this 
mine there was a blower of gas that had 
been in continuous active operation for a 
considerable time. It was the duty of 
one of the mine officials to inspect this 
blower, after the miners had left the 
mine, each day. On making his round 
of inspection one afternoon he was 
startled to find the blower of gas had 
been ignited and was burning fiercely. 
Fortunately he was able to extinguish 
the flame before any serious damage had 
resulted. It was never discovered who 
was responsible for the ignition of the 
blower, as a subsequent investigation and 
search of the miners did not reveal any 
matches or lamp keys in their possession. 
Evidently someone had disobeyed the 
regulations of the mine, either by carry- 
ing matches or by tampering with the 
safety lamp. 

A notable instance of gross careless- 
ness on the part of the miner is found 
in the disastrous and fatal fire that oc- 
curred at the Hamstead colliery, in Eng- 
land, sometime since. In this colliery 
the miners used common tallow candles, 
which were stored at the bottom of the 
downcast shaft, in a large box. It was 
the custom for each miner to cut off 
his daily supply of candles from the 
bunch that was kept in this box. In the 
present case a miner, instead of cutting 
his supply of candles from the bunch, 
burned the wick or cord holding the 
candles and dropped the bunch back in 
the box and closed the lid. When the 
fire was discovered later it was burning 
fiercely, having ignited the woodwork 
about the pit bottom. As a result of 
this fire a large number of lives were 
sacrificed. 

The fan at this colliery was not re- 
versible, and the accident aroused great 
interest in the question of whether the 
ventilating fan at a colliery should not 
always be so constructed that the air 
current in the mine could be reversed 
on short notice. The question of re- 
versing the air current in a mine, while 
the men are at work, has never been 
seriously debated and is still unsettled. 
Many claim that the cure would be more 
dangerous than the disease, because the 
men remaining in the mine and ignorant 
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of the changed circulation would be 
trapped and suffocated. 

The terrible disaster at the Cherry 
mine in Illinois in November 1909, by 
which 259 lives were sacrificed, was the 
result of combined carelessness and neg- 
ligence. The fire was started by a car 
of baled hay that was pushed too close 
to a burning torch at the side of a track. 
It was bravely fought for some time by 
the men at the bottom of the shaft; but 
these men failed to send word in to 
the workers in the mine, in time for them 
to make good their escape. Many of 
these men were trapped, their escape 
being cut off by the smoke and gases of 
the fire. The ventilating fan at the 
Cherry mine was reversible, but the re- 
versing of the air current, which was 
done later, cost the lives of some of the 
rescuers. 

The Cherry disaster taught many use- 
ful lessons, among these may be men- 
tioned the danger of an unprotected light 
on the shaft bottom; the need of greater 
caution in the handling of combustible 
material being taken into the mine; the 
danger of reversing the air current; the 
need of greater fire protection at the 
shaft bottom; and the need of fire drills. 
The rescue of twenty-one men from this 
mine, after a period of eight days, 
teaches that it is unwise to assume in 
any case that all of the miners in the 
mine are dead or beyond rescue. There 
should always be hope till the absolute 
truth is known. 

I will mention but one other instance, 
which occurred recently in the old Hed- 
nesford colliery, England, and which 
shows the criminal neglect on the part 
of the mine management to establish a 
proper system and supervision of the 
underground workings. At this colliery 
five men lost their lives by suffocation 
caused by the smoke of a fire that 
started in a cabin on the intake road. It 
is supposed that a boy when trimming 


his lamp in the “‘shukey” (underground 
cabin) set apart for that purpose, threw 
a burning wick on the floor and did not 
take the trouble to extinguish it. The 
cabin was located about thirty yards 
from the bottom of the downcast shaft. 
When the fire was discovered the flames 
had traveled along the oil-saturated floor 
and ignited some cars loaded with coal 
that were standing ready to be hoisted 
up the shaft. A workman nearby seeing 
the flames made an attempt to extinguish 
them, but failed te do so and went for 
assistance. The overman who first 
arrived ordered the opening of the sepa- 
ration doors leading to the upcast shaft. 
This short-circuited the smoke and gases 
of the five and kept the most of it from 
entering the mine, where about one hun- 
dred men were at work. A little later 
the under-manager arrived and ordered 
the doors to be closed again. Most of 
the men working inside had escaped, but 
five men, including one brave fellow, 
Thomas Stokes, who volunteered to rush 
through the smoke to warn the inside 
men lost their lives. When the flames 
were finally extinguished but one pony 
out of twenty in the mine was found 
alive. 

This last instance points several les- 


sons. An astonishing feature is the fact 
that during the excitement no one 
thought of stopping the fan. Among 


the lessons to be learned are the need 
of more thorough supervision under- 
ground; the need of better fire protection 
and fire fighting apparatus under- 
ground; and the building of all shanties 
and underground enginerooms and pump- 
rooms of incombustible material, as far 
as practicable. 


Use OF RESCUE APPARATUS 


In England, it appears to be customary 
for a certain group of collieries to com- 
bine together and maintain a central res- 
cue station and brigade. In the in- 
stance just mentioned an early call 
was made on the station for help. At 
the time the call was made the principal 
part of the available force of the station 
was away, having been called to assist 
in extinguishing a fire at the Jammage 
colliery. In response to the second call, 
however, a few men were sent with res- 
cue apparatus. At the inquest, referring 
to the use of rescue apparatus it was 
pointed out that even if the apparatus 
had been on the ground it would have 
been of little’use because there was no 
means of bringing the men through the 
smoke. 

Here is an object lesson revealing the 
fact that, in all cases, the rescuers 
should each carry a second apparatus in 
addition to the one ‘worn, to enable them 
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to bring out men that may be found 
alive. The importance of this was dem- 
onstrated at the Bellevue disaster in 
Alberta, Canada, December 7, 1910, 
when two men, although they had never 
worn a Draeger apparatus before, were 
safely brought through a considerable 
length of airways filled with smoke and 
gases. For this purpose it is evident 
that the apparatus should not be heavy 
or cumbersome. Many of the forms of 
apparatus in common use are poorly 
adapted for mine work, on this account. 
Mine-rescue apparatus should be so sim- 
ple that a novice, who has never worn 
the apparatus before, can put it on and 
use it successfully. An important point 
in rescue apparatus is that it shall not 
have any small apertures that can be- 
come suddenly clogged. This has in 
some instances caused the failure of the 
apparatus with fatal results. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


A large majority of underground fires 
are undoubtedly due to spontaneous 
combustion, resulting in what are gen- 
erally known as “gob fires.” These 
form a very important class of mine 
fires. Such fires have always been a 
great source of trouble in mining and 
their origin is still a matter of specula- 
tion with a large number of mining men, 
whose opinions differ widely as to the 
exact cause and the best remedy to be 
applied. The truth of this statement is 
evident from the numerous references 
to the subject in papers contributed, 
from time to time, to scientific journals 
and institutes. Quite recently, at an 
inquiry in regard to the cause of an ex- 
plosion, a mine inspector suggested the 
following points might well be investi- 
gated; namely, (1) the affinity of oxygen 
for the various coals, shales and rocks; 
(2) the heat conductivity of such coals, 
shales and rocks; (3) the relative in- 
flammability of such coals and shales; 
(4) that analyses of the various coals 
and shales be made, and the gases con- 
tained in them ascertained; (5) the 
structure of various coals as shown by 
the microscope; (6) the hydroscopic 
moisture content of various coals; (7) 
the fineness of the particles of crushed 
coals; (8) the shape of such particles; 
(9) the temperature at which oxidation 
becomes destructive; .(10) temperature 
and humidity of the air in various parts 
of mines taken every four hours of the 
day. This classification suggests, at least, 
how much there is yet that may be 
learned in regard to the spontaneous ig- 
nition of coal. 


Humipity IN MINES 


The writer firmly believes, as the re- 
sult of his own experience of many years 
in mines where gob fires were a per- 
petual trouble and danger, that the 
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humidity of the mine and the mine at- 
mosphere represents the chief factor of 
safety. It may be generally stated as a 
fact that will be accepted by all, that 
if it were possible to make the air in 
mines practically dry there would be no 
gob fires. This, however, is a practical 
impossibility, in mining. But, owing to 
the increase of the heat and the tem- 
perature in deep mining, and the diffi- 
culty the miners experience in working 
in a moist, warm atmosphere, it is neces- 
sary in deep mines to maintain, as far 
as possible, a drier condition of the air 
current. In other words, it is important 
to avoid humidifying the mine air as 
much as possible. This has led some to 
think that a seam of coal that is subject 
to spontaneous combustion at a mod- 
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SHOWING PROPOSED DIRECTION OF AIR 
CURRENT TO PREVENT “SWEATING” 
IN MINING ON DEEP PITCHES 


erate depth, might be less susceptible at 
a greater depth. This, however, is not 
the case, since there is always sufficient 
moisture in the air of mines to make 
combustion possible, and the increased 
heat favors combustion. 

I would suggest that the daily and 
systematic use of the hygrometer 
throughout a mine subject to spontan- 
eous combustion is of the greatest prac- 
tical value as a means of indicating, (1) 
any increase or decrease in the heat of 
the air currents; (2) and most im- 
portant, any abnormal rise in the water- 
vapor content. The latter observation 
gives the earliest indication of any ten- 
dency to spontaneous combustion and 
the development of gob fires, in mine 
workings. 

No experiments have been made, as 
far as my knowledge goes, to discover 
what effect hygroscopic water has on the 
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liability of coals to take fire spontan- 
eously. We are aware, however, that 
the higher the percentage of hygroscopic 
water in coal the more easily the coal 
disintegrates; and this would naturally 
increase the rate of oxidation rapidly. 
As an illustration of the influence of 
moisture to produce spontaneous com- 
bustion, I recall an instance narrated by 
an engineer, then president of a society 
of mining engineers but now deceased. 
He was explaining why he substituted 


_fan ventilation for furnace ventilation, 


in a mine. He stated that the mine was 
very subject to spontaneous combustion. 
At week ends and holidays it was cus- 
tomary to slow down the furnace, with 
the result that moisture condensed on 
the refuse thrown back in the gob. He 
observed that this moisture _ still 
remained when mining was again re- 
sumed, and before it dried up it was 
covered by fresh refuse. He stated, in 
conclusion, that he considered this mois- 
ture was the primary cause of the spon- 
taneous combustion and frequent occur-: 
rence of gob fires in his mines. As a 
test, a fan was installed and kept run- 
ning at a regular speed throughout “play 
days,” with the result that the moisture 
was reduced and there were fewer cases: 
of spontaneous combustion in the mine. 


Microscopic ExAMINATION OF COAL 


In passing, I desire to refer to a sug- 
gestion from a scientist, a Mr. Lomax, 
who has recently made a close micro- 
scopic examination of different coals. 
Mr. Lomax has produced some marvel- 
ously fine slices of coal for examination 
and for lantern purposes. These slices 
show that coal is not all black, and the 
resinous parts are easily distinguishable. 
He suggests that a further examination 
may prove of great value to mining by 
showing why one coal dust is more ex- 
plosive than another, and also why one 
coal is more susceptible to spontaneous 
combustion than another. It has long 
been held by authorities that the fine- 
ness and the shape of the particles of 
crushed coal resulting from the natural 
pressure and movement of the strata, 
influence the tendency of the coal to 
spontaneous combustion, the reason 
being based on the ground that the finer 
the coal is crushed the greater the extent 
of surface exposed to oxidation, and 
the more rapid the oxidation the greater 
the heat developed. 

In some deep coal mines the natural 
heat of the strata often ranges from 
90° F. to over 100° F. While no actual 
data has been thus far produced to show 
that such increase of the mine tempera- 
ture assists to any great extent the spon- 
taneous combustion of the coal, yet there 
is a growing suspicion that it does ex- 
ercise an undesirable influence in this 
regard, especially where the enfolding 
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strata are highly bituminous. Recent 
experiments have shown that tar is dis- 
tilled from coal at a low temperature, 
and this fact may materially increase 
the liability to spontaneous ignition of 
the coal. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the high temperature and moist at- 
mosphere, in many deep mines, greatly 
increase the risk from spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

In the mining of an inclined seam of 
coal subject to spontaneous combustion 
the direction of the ventilating air cur- 
rent is important. See Fig: 1. In- 
stead of the usual ascensional system of 
ventilation I would suggest that in this 
case the air current should be entered 
at the highest point in the mine and 
from thence conducted downward, espec- 
ially if the mine is being worked on the 
longwall system. In making this sug- 
gestion I have in mind the effect of the 
deposition of moisture on the waste 
stored in the gob, to which I have pre- 
viously referred, as assisting the disin- 
tegration of the fine coal and increasing 
the tendency to spontaneous ignition of 
the coal. It will be remembered that the 
capacity for carrying moisture in the air 
current increases with the temperature. 
If the cool intake air enters at the 
highest point of the workings its tem- 
perature gradually increases as it is 
conducted to the lower workings. Its 
vapor-carrying capacity is therefore in- 
creased regularly, and no moisture will 
be deposited in the face of any of the 
working places. On the other hand, if 
the cool intake air enters at the lowest 
point of the workings, this being the 
hotter portion of the mine, its tempera- 
ture is raised and, as the air proceeds 
upward, it is cooled and deposits its 
“moisture, from time to time, at the face 
of each working place. It is this de- 
position of moisture on the refuse or 
waste that greatly facilitates spontane- 
ous combustion. 


EFFECT OF IRON PyRITES IN COAL 


In cases where iron pyrites is found 
in the coal the dampness deposited from 
the air current undoubtedly assists in 
the disintegration of the coal and en- 
courages spontaneous combustion. In all 
the mines in which the writer has had 
serious difficulties with gob fires, iron 
pyrites has been present as a factor, and 
the point I would like to urge is that the 
greatest immunity from this serious dan- 
ger is to be found in maintaining a dry 
(unsaturated) condition of the air cur- 
rent. An unsaturated air current will 
thus continue to absorb or take up mois- 
ture. There may, of course, be serious 
objections to this in the working of a 
mine generating explosive gas, especial- 
ly where the mine has a tendency to be- 
come dry and dusty. The successful 
mine manager will have all of these con- 
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ditions in mind and consider the influ- 
ence of each. 


HANDLING MINE FIRES 


The safest and most effectual, and in 
the long run the least costly way of deal- 
ing with a gob fire is to dig it out, when- 
ever this is practicable. With present- 
day appliances this is not as dangerous 
work as it would. have been years ago, 
when no oxygen apparatus was in use 
except the simple apparatus of Denay- 
rouse, which consisted principally of an 
air-pump, but was often of great value. 
In many mines it is the custom to build 
clay walls or banks of sand and flue 
dust, so as to keep out the air and isolate 
the fire. In other cases, masonry walls 
or stoppings are built in the airways, 
as near as possible to the seat of the 
fire. In mines generating firedamp the 
work of isolating a mine fire by build- 
ing stoppings is always attended with 
more or less danger. It is important 
that the work be done promptly. 

The most recent disaster caused by 
the sealing off of a fire occurred in the 
mining of a coal field of deep inclina- 
tion. A fire had started in the gob, but 
was not considered to be in a dangerous 
condition, and the management decided 
to first place dirt packs in the roadways 
and later to build masonry walls or 
stoppings. The places selected for the 
stoppings were at some distance from 
the seat of the fire. When the dirt packs 
were partly completed there occurred 
what is described as an “explosion,” 
though no one appeared to have been 
burned; however, six men were as- 
phyxiated. Unfortunately, at the present 
writing, there is no information availa- 
ble as to whether the so-called explosion 
was caused by the gases from the fire 
or by the firedamp generated in the in- 
closed space, or both combined; or 
whether the effect was simply a heavy 
fall of roof that drove the smoke and 
gases out onto the men and asphyxiated 
them. Only one man out of the six 
escaped alive. The account does not 
state in what stage of construction the 
stoppings were at the time of the dis- 
aster, nor to what extent the circulation 
of air had been stopped, and therefore 
no inferences can be drawn. 

In the general discussion of under- 
ground fires, however, and without re- 
ference to their inception or surround- 
ings, the question is open to argument 
as to which road should be closed 
first, the intake or the return airway. 
Speaking from personal experience, and 
that a most dangerous experience in this 
class of work, when seconds of time 
were important, the return-air road was 
plugged first, though the intake was not 
long behind. As a general rule, this 
course should be adopted, because as 
soon as the return airway is plugged the 
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smoke is driven back onto the fire and 

thus forms on the return side—the most 
dangerous side of the fire—a barrier of 

gases containing too little air and too 

much carbon dioxide to be explosive. 

Besides all this, the intake air is forced 
backward by the products of the combus- 

tion, and the building of the intake stop- 

ping is then accomplished in safety. 

The use of water to extinguish a gob 
fire will later do more harm than goed, 
unless it can be applied in sufficient 
quantity to completely drown the fire. 
The better plan is to use water, if at all, . 
in sufficient quantity only, to cool the 
heated matter as it is being dug out. 

Underground fires wherever they oc- 
cur, and from whatever cause they arise, 
are always dangerous and require ‘the 
most prompt decision and determination 
in their treatment. For this reason the 
mine that is equipped with adequate ap- 
paratus for fighting such fires will be 
most assured of success. No set of rules 
could be drawn that would fit all condi- 
tions, and therefore the best remedy in 
the extinguishing of an underground fire 
is a cool head to direct the operation. 


The Big Stick for the 
Operator 


A correspondent in the New York 
Times under the euphonic nom de plume 
of “Gentleman Janitor” writes as fol- 
lows: 

I will begin by saying that my subject 
is coal, furnace coal for the hot-air fur- 
nace. I am one of three house owners 
who compose an organization known in 
our Brooklyn neighborhood as gentlemen 
janitors. Why? Because we look af- 
ter our furnace requirements mornings 
and at bedtime. Each has “a man” who 
fills in between times and puts out ashes. 

We three know just what sort of coal 
we pay for at the rate of $6.75 a ton 
just now, though every April it is. 
Brooklyn’s custom to lay in a _ winte!’ 
supply at the short price of $6 a ton. 
All householders who employ “a man” 
for the entire care of a furnace know 
not what they pay their money for. But 
we gentlemen janitors do, and we know 
that fully an eighth of every ton of fur- 
nace coal (egg size) is made up of off- 
scourings from the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania—slate, a few real stones, slag, 
and iron ore. The grate of my furnace 
I have to rake out below fully three times 
a week, and sometimes the slag has to 
be dug away, in the form of a mat that 
forms over the grate. What remedy have 
we? A Congressional investigation ? 
My complaint applies to all the dealers, 
or to four, anyhow. 

GENTLEMAN JANITOR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1912. 

[Why go to Pennsylvania for coal ex- 

perts when we live so near Brooklyn?] 
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Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


The Sullivan fan like the two makes 
of high-speed fans mentioned in a pre- 
vious article, has a large inlet as com- 
pared with the diameter of the wheel and 
has short blades, usually 42 in number, 
curved forward in the direction of ro- 
tation. Every third blade is larger at the 
center or back of the fan wheel and pro- 
jects into the inlet space, as is indicated 
in Fig. 2. The distinguishing feature 
of this type of fan is the arrangement 
for changing the fan from an exhauster 
to a blower or vice versa. Instead of 
using doors or dampers for this pur- 
pose the whole hood or casing is re- 
volved about the fan shaft as a center. 

This hood is shown in Fig. 1 in the 
position required for blowing and in 
Fig. 3, it is shown adjusted for running 
the fan as an exhauster. It is turned 
by means of a hand wheel and a pinion 
that engages a gear segment on the 
hood. 


By W. M. Weigel* 


The relative advantages of pres- 
sure and exhaust fans under cer- 
tain conditions of mining are 
here indicated and a discussion 
of reversible fans serves to point 
out the dangers as well as the 


benefits that may attend their 
use. Fan drives are considered 
and also the details of building 
construction. The sixth of a 
series of articles on mechanical 
ventilators. 





Penn- 
College, 


*Associate professor of mining, 
sylvania State College, State 
Penn. 
only difference being in the arrangement 
of the casing with regard to the dis- 
charge and inlet openings. The dis- 
charge of the exhaust fan is usually di- 





Fic. 1. TEN-FOOT SULLIVAN FAN, BLOWING POSITION 


When blowing, the air passages on 
either side of the fan are open to the 
atmosphere on top and the wings on each 
side of the discharge chimney serve to 
close the openings between the fan drift 
and these passages. When exhausting, 
the wings then close the openings at the 
top of the side chambers and at the same 
time allow a free passage from the drift 
to the fan inlets. The air current may 
easily be reversed without stopping the 
fan. This type of fan is made in sizes 
from 6 to 20 ft. in diameter and is _ al- 
ways built with a double inlet. 


PRESSURE VS. EXHAUST FANS 


Ordinarily, a fan may, with equal fa- 
cility, operate either by blowing air into 
the mine or exhausting it from the mine. 
The construction of the fan wheel is 
practically the same in either case, the 


rected upward and the chimney or stack 
enlarges towards its outlet to the atmos- 
phere. The discharge of a blowing fan 
is usually taken off in a horizontal or 
slightly downward direction, and is only 
enlarged enough to make it equal in size 
to the connection with the mine opening. 
The power required to force an equal 
amount of air through the mine is the 
same with both systems. 

Whether the exhaust or the blowing 
system should be employed will depend 
to a great extent upon the conditions of 
the mine and the methods of working. 
In American practice, the working en- 
trance, whether shaft or drift, is kept un- 
restricted, or, in other words, it is made 
the downcast or intake when an exhaust 
fan is used and is made the upcast or 
outlet in case a blowing fan is employed. 
The reversal of this practiee requires 


doors or air locks in the main operating 
openings, and these devices are a source 
of delay and annoyance. When the 
working shaft is the downcast, accumu- 
lations of ice, if the shaft is at all wet, 
are liable to cause trouble during cold 
weather. On the other hand, if the blow- 
ing system is employed and the intake is 
wet, trouble quite as serious may arise 
from the choking of the air shaft. 

With the exhaust system, the atmos- 
pheric pressure in the mine is a little less 
than that outside. In case the fan stops 
the pressure in the mine will rise, tend- 
ing to hold back the gases discharged 
from the coal and waste places. With 
the blowing system, if the fan stops, the 
air pressure will fall slightly, having the 
effect of a fall in the barometer, and al- 
lowing greater quantities of gas to flow 
into the working portions of the mine 
and haulage ways. 

Where the blowing system is em- 
ployed, the return airway is used for 
haulage and if the mine is gaseous this 
arrangement may not be advisable on 
account of the danger from drivers’ 
lamps, or sparks from the trolleys of 
electric locomotives. On the other hand, 
hauling on the intake, which is customary 
with the exhaust system, befouls the air 
before it reaches the miners, and allows 
the dust from the haulage ways to set- 
tle where it is most dangerous. When 
hauling on the return, the dust and foul 
air are immediately removed from the 
mine without reaching the working face. 
In general then, where the mine gives off 
gas in any amount and is not dusty, an 
exhaust fan should be employed. If the 
mine is dusty and not gaseous a blower 
is to be preferred. If both dusty and 
gaseous, the case will usually have to be 
decided by determining which of the 
two conditions is the more dangerous, 
keeping in mind also the system of haul- 
age that is to be employed. 


REVERSIBLE FANS 


With a suitable arrangement of doors 
or dampers and connections with the 
mine, any fan may be operated either as 
a blower or as an exhauster. The Sul- 
livan fan is reversed by rotating the 
housing as previously explained. In 
general, making a fan reversible requires 
that the inlets and discharge be con- 
nected with both the mine opening and 
the atmosphere, the course of the air 
being determined by the position of the 
doors or dampers in the several passages. 

In Fig. 4 is shown an arrangement of 
doors and stack damper that permits re- 
versing a fan, primarily designed for 
use as an exhauster. In this arrange- 
ment the doors and dampers are con- 
nected by reach rods and toggles so that 
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the positions of all are changed at the 
same time and by one operation. 

A reversible blowing fan for a slope 
mine is shown in Fig. 5, and the method 
of converting it into an exhauster is 
clearly indicated. When blowing, the 
side doors of the airway are in the dot- 
ted position, and the end of the spiral 
casing is in the position shown by the 
solid lines. When exhausting, the side 
doors are in the position of the solid 
lines and the movable part of the spiral 





casing is dropped down as shown by the 
dotted lines. 

Many mines are now equipped with 
reversible fans, and such an installation 
has several important advantages. How- 
ever, reversal of the air current, unless 
of such frequent occurrence as to render 
its operation entirely familiar, should be 
permitted only on the order of some com- 
petent person in authority. Otherwise 
the consequences may be disastrous. Just 
what effect a reversal of the air is going 
to have in a particular mine should be 
carefully studied out, so that in case of 
emergency (and reversible fans are 
usually employed for such cases) the 
right thing may be done. 

In the event of a mine fire or explosion, 
the reversal of the current may serve to 
draw the smoke and gases away from 
the outlet best calculated to facilitate the 
escape of the men underground and thus 
be the means of saving life. On the 
other hand, when the location or extent 
of an accident is unknown, or the effect 
of reversing the air not previously deter- 
mined, such a procedure may operate to 
cut off the means of escape, and add to 
the catastrophe. 

Reversible fans may be employed for 
other than emergency purposes. If a 
mine has considerable natural ventilation 
the direction of which is opposite in sum- 
mer and winter, the fan can be made at 
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all times to operate with the natural cur- 
rents and this is always a desirable fea- 
ture, other things being equal. If a 
mine makes a large quantity of gas and 
there are considerable areas of gob or 
worked out portions for its accumulation, 
the fan, running as a blower during the 
day or working shift, will tend to hold 
back the gases in these places and pre- 
vent their overflow into the workings; 
then at night when the men are out, by 
running the fan as an exhauster the pres- 
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should be avoided where there is any 
liability of an explosion, for in such an 
event the fan is almost sure to be 
wrecked. However, where there is no 
possibility of danger from this source, 
that is, where the mine is wet, and there 
is absolutely no gas, the fan at a drift 
mine is most conveniently placed directly 
in front of the airway. When the airway 
is a shaft, the fan should be kept at 
some distance from the opening if there 
is any chance of subsidence or caving. 

By placing the fan to one side of the 
inlet and connecting it to the mine open- 
ing with a passage having a right angled 
turn, it is rendered reasonably safe from 
destruction, and may be further safe- 
guarded by placing large explosion doors 
where the fan drift turns off from the 
entrance to the mine. For a shaft mine, 
the doors should be directly over the 
shaft and in the case of a drift or slope 
they should be set squarely in front of 
the entrance. 

These explosion doors are preferably 
made double and as light as possible, 
using thin steel plate or lumber. With a 
blowing system, they should be weighted 
just sufficiently to overcome the maxi- 
mum ventilating pressure required. With 
an exhaust fan the air pressure is suf- 
ficient to hold them closed. The doors 
should be made as nearly air tight as 
can be without causing them to stick 
in the frame. 





Fic. 3. SULLIVAN MINE FAN, POosITION FOR EXHAUSTING 


sure may be decreased and the accumu- 
lation of gases drawn off and carried out 
of the mine by the air current, at a 
time when their presence in the main 
airways offers the least danger. 


LOCATION OF FANS 


The ventilating fan is found in many 
instances to be placed close to the in- 
let of the mine and sometimes directly 
in front of or over it. This arrangement 


Frequently these doors are not large 
enough to be of value in case of emer- 
gency. Their area should be at least 
equal to that of the shaft or entry, and 
greater if possible. The force of an ex- 
plosion will tend to blow open the doors 
and save the fan, as the main explosive 
effect will travel in a straight line if 
given a chance, or until some powerful 
obstacle intervenes. To insure safety 
the length of the fan drift between the 
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turn at the explosion doors and the fan 
should be at least 4 to 6 times the width 
of the mine entrance. That is to say, 
if the airway is 10 ft. wide, then the fan 
should be placed not less than 40 ft. to 
one side. 


FAN DRIFT CONSTRUCTION 


Formerly fan drifts were, as a rule, 
light constructions of wood, the idea 
being that the force of the explosion 
would blow them down and protect the 
fan, but the danger from fire was a con- 
stant menace and it was difficult to keep 
them air tight, so present practice tends 
toward the use of steel plate, or masonry 
of brick or concrete. Steel construction 
for this purpose consists usually of plates 
% in. to vs in. thick, well riveted at 
the seams and held in place by angles 
or tee bars bolted to the foundation. 
All should be kept well painted inside and 
out. 

The floor of the drift may be of con- 
crete and foundations along the sides 
should be carried well below the frost 
line. The floor should slope to a drain 
pipe connected with the outside, as the 
precipitation of moisture is often quite 
heavy in the drifts of exhaust fans. If 
the fan drift is of brick, the walls should 
be not less than 9 in. thick, preferably 
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vided with a pipe for oiling from the 
outside. 

The fan foundation should be sub- 
. stantial and carried to a sufficient depth, 
as the operation of a large fan is at- 
tended with considerable vibration. Brick 
or cut stone may be employed in its 
construction but concrete is usually bet- 
ter as well as cheaper, and is easily 
molded to form the lower part of the 
casing. In placing the anchor bolts, 


enough space should be left around them 
to allow for slight discrepancies between 
measurements made on the ground and 
the material furnished by the manufac- 
turer. 

The fan and casing are generally left 
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placed, and water power is rarely found 
at hand. 

Fans of large diameter and slow ro- 
tative speeds are best driven by direct 
connection to steam engines. As a large 
fan runs at practically constant speed 
and load, the most favorable conditions 
are presented for the economical opera- 
tion of its engine. Direct connected cor- 
liss engines are used for many large fans 
where the speeds do not exceed 100 
r.p.m. If higher speeds are required, 
then the fan may be belted to the engine 
or a high-speed engine employed. 

Rope drives instead of belting are 
sometimes made use of in England and 
Europe, but not in the United States. 
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Fic. 4. DOUBLE-INLET REVERSIBLE BEARD-STINE FAN AND FAN HOUSE 


13 in., and for high walls 18 in. The 
roof may be a brick arch but this con- 
struction is expensive and steel plates 
anchored to the brick walls or reinforced 
concrete is usually employed. 

Concrete makes an ideal construction. 
It is as cheap or cheaper than brick, is 
more durable and requires less attention 
than sheet steel. The walls may be 
made thick and without reinforcing steel 
but perhaps a better and cheaper method 
is to use some one of the various sys- 
tems of reinforcement adapted to walls, 
as danger of cracking is thus avoided. 
The roof may be made of the same ma- 
terial. Entrance to the fan drift should 
be arranged for near the fan by means 
of a double door or air lock. Fan-shaft 
journals, inside the drift, should be pro- 


uncovered, but a house must be built 
over the engine or motor and preferably 
this should be of brick, concrete, or other 
fireproof construction. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
insure the safety and reliability of the 
surface ventilating equipment, as upon 
it depend largely, not only the continuous 
operation of the mine but the lives of the 
men underground. 


MoTIVE POWER 


Almost any available motive power 
may be employed for driving fans. 
Steam engines or electric motors, how- 
ever, are the almost universally adopted 
means as gasoline or gas engines are 
as yet somewhat unreliable for the iso- 
lated localities in which fans are often 


As the fan and engine are usually lo- 
cated at some distance from the main 
power plant the engines are rarely run 
condensing. Moreover, water for con- 
densing purposes may not be available 
at less cost than the saving made by 
using a condenser. The disadvantages 
of a belt drive are loss of power in 


transmission and the requirement of 
greater space, necessitating a larger 
building. There is also an increased 


chance of stoppage due to failure of 
the belt. 

Often two engines are installed, one 
on each side of the fan. One engine 
operates the fan while the other is dis- 
connected. Then, if the first should break 
down, the second can be connected in 
a few minutes and no serious delay oc- 
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curs. Such an installation, however, 
increases the first cost of the plant. 

Electric motors are either direct con- 
nected, belted or geared to the fan shaft. 
Direct connection is to be preferred, 
but such an arrangement is as a rule, 
only possible with fans of high  ro- 
tative speeds, such as the multivane 
and disk types. Slow speed motors can 
be built for the larger fans but their in- 
creased cost usually outweighs the bene- 
fits derived. Because of the small 
amount of attention they require, poly- 
phase induction motors are admirably 
suited for driving fans. 

Speed regulation may be obtained with 
a steam engine simply by throttling or 
by adjusting the governor. With an 
electric motor the speed may be varied 
by any of the means generally employed 
for this purpose, but operating at speeds 
less than normal is usually attended with 
loss of power in the controlling resist- 
ances. 
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Fic. 5. REVERSIBLE JEFFREY BLOWING FAN, SLOPE MINE 








A Difficult Piece-of Shaft Sinkims 


The construction of the Catskill Aque- 
duct is deservedly attracting widespread 
attention. It is easily understood that 
many important problems necessarily 
have to be solved when it is proposed 
to carry an enormous supply of water 
from a mountain district to a point 100 
miles distant, conducting it across a score 
of valleys, some of them several miles 
in width, as well as across so deep and 
broad a river as the Hudson. The part 
of this work that is of greatest interest 
to the mining profession is the shaft 
and tunnel construction. 

The aqueduct may be said, if one 
speaks broadly, to parallel the Hudson 
River. Consequently, the route cuts 
across the tributary streams. These are 
creeks. or brooks of no especial import- 
ance, so far as size goes. However, 
they mark the position of valleys, some 
of which are a number of miles in width. 
One of the largest is the valley of Rond- 
out Creek. In crossing at this point, 
the aqueduct drops far below the surface 
of the ground and the bottom of the 
creek, and thus makes the 414-mile pass- 
age from one side to the other. 


A Deep SHAFT THROUGH WATER-BEARING 
STRATA 


A vertical shaft at each end, and a 
third, located at an intermediate point, 
will remain as permanent features of this 
work. In addition, five other shafts were 
sunk to the tunnel grade in order to 
facilitate construction. One of these, No. 
4, is 500 ft. deep and 10x22 ft. in hori- 
zontal section. Eighteen months were 
required to put down this shaft, and it 
was flooded six times. The strata passed 
through were as follows: 


Special Correspondence 


As supplementary to the arti- 
cle, ‘‘Use of Grout in Shaft Sink- 
ing,’’ in Coal Age of Feb. 24, an 
account is here presented of a 
shaft-sinking operation in which 


cement grout was successfully 
used to combat an immense in- 
flow of water. A large emergency 
pumping plant is also described 
in this connection. 
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The trouble with water came, no doubt, 
almost altogether from the sandstone 
and the shale. But the water made its 
presence felt long before these strata 
were reached. A 4-in. test hole had been 
put down on the site of the shaft, and 
when, in sinking, a depth of about 80 ft. 
had been reached, a sudden inrush of 
water came through this hole, half filling 
the excavation. The emergency pump- 
ing plant had not yet been delivered; 
so the contractors were caught unpre- 
pared. However, by the use of an air 
lift and a couple of sinking pumps, the 
water level was lowered to a point near 
the bottom. A nipple was then driven 
into the hole and casing attached. The 
purpose was to fill the hole with cement 
grout. In order to carry out this plan, a 
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j-in. pipe was put down te the Shawan- 
gunk grit; that is, to the 363-ft. level. 
The water was now permitted to return. 


‘4 ‘ 
/ Pressures were thus equalized and cur- 
| 


rents prevented. The grout was made 
in the proportion of one part cement to 
one part sand and poured down the 1- 
in. pipe, this latter being withdrawn as 
the grout filled the hole. 

The problem of this one hole was 
solved as indicated, but the T. A. Gil- 
lespie Co. who were doing this work 
began to entertain fears as to whether 
the ordinary methods of shaft sinking 
would prove successful. It was under- 
stood that there was in the strata below, 
a great deal of water under consider- 
able pressure. With subsequent events 
in mind, it is not difficult to see that a 
special pumping chamber in the side of 
the shaft should have been provided be- 
fore permitting the excavation to pass 
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were large crevices a short distance be- 
neath the bottom of the excavation run- 
ning up to 8 in. in size. One of the 
largest of these crevices was distant 
only a foot and a half. As compared 
with the 2-in. bore holes, they promised 
plenty of trouble. 


GROUTING UP THE CREVICES 


It was now proposed to deal with the 
water question by means of grout. Four 
special machines were set up at the 
mouth of the shaft. A 2'%-in. pipe was 
led down the shaft to the bottom, where 
a 2-in. hose carried the grout to the 
point of use. At the beginning of op- 
erations, the grout gave some trouble by 
leaking back. It would come in through 
the spaces around the pipes and through 
cracks in the bottom. This difficulty was 
successfully met by mixing finely ground 
horse manure with the grout. The manure 
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EMERGENCY PUMPING PLANT AT 300-FT. LEVEL 


out of the limestone. This arrangement 
was made later, but the delay was the 
source of much trouble. Excavation went 
on, and the sandstone was penetrated. 
At the 200-ft. level, the amount of in- 
coming water was only about 225 gal. 
per min. However, during the drilling 


‘ 
of the sump, an additional 600 gal. per 
A 


min. came in suddenly through one of 
the drill holes, with the result that the 
shaft was flooded again. 

After some trouble, the shaft was un- 


_ watered, only to be flooded three times 


more in as many weeks. Nearly all this 


_ water came in through bore holes that 
_,were probably in no case over two inches 


in diameter. 


When the fifth unwatering 
had been completed, the conditions be- 
low were known to forbid further pro- 
gress without taking special precautions. 
In fact, it had been ascertained that there 


produced a clogging cffect. Some grout 
was wasted, but success was eventually 
obtained. In this procedure, a total of 
2900 bags of portland cement was con- 
sumed. When the grout had hardened 
in the crevices, a few more holes were 
drilled, and water having a head of 65 
Ib. was found 14 ft. below. These holes 
were soon grouted up, only 60 bags of 
cement being required. 

Sinking was not at once ‘resumed, 
however. It was deemed advisable to 
deal further with the question of the 
water. The Shawangunk grit was now 
about 100 ft. further down, and it was 
proposed to grout up the intervening 
water-bearing strata. Accordingly, six 
diamond-drill holes were put down to 
the grit; half were of the size corre- 
sponding to a 1-in. core; and half corre- 
sponding to a 2-in. core. With a pres- 
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sure of 275 Jb. per sq.in., these holes 
were grouted up with 175 bags of ce- 
ment. No one knew whether the small 
quantity of grout required meant that 
the problem was a small one or that it 
had been only partially solved. It would 
seem that a thorough application of the 
method of grouting ahead of the excava- 
tion should have been employed sooner; 
that is, before the water-bearing strata 
had been penetrated. 


EMERGENCY PUMPING PLANT 


Sinking was now begun again, and 
prosecuted until a depth of 320 ft. was 
reached. Several collecting rings had 
been arranged, and a number of sinking 
pumps installed in the shaft. The work- 
ing space was much restricted and, more- 
over, it was difficult to secure easy, cer- 
tain and adequate pumping capacity by 
the use of sinking pumps alone. It was 
determined to construct a pumping cham- 
ber off to one side at the 309-ft. level. 
This chamber was made quite large; 10 
ft. high and 17x24 ft. in horizontal di- 
mensions. Beneath its floor was pro- 
vided a sump 5% ft. deep and 16x22 
ft. in area, having a capacity of 14,500 
gal. Three 24x10x20-in. horizontal con- 
densing pumps with a combined capacity 
of 1050 gal. per min., furnished by the 
Cameron Pump Works, New York, were 
installed in the special chamber and 
supplied with steam by three 100-hp. 
boilers set up at the mouth of the shaft. 
This arrangement was greatly facilitated 
by using pumps of the condensing type. 

Before the installation of this power- 
ful pumping plant was complete the 
sixth flooding of the shaft took place. 
Subsequently, no especial difficulty was 
encountered in connection with the water. 
More grouting was done, but, with one 
exception, none of the seams required 
more than 100 bags of cement. When 
the grit was reached, one hole gave 
trouble and required 348 bags of cement 
to stop the flow. The amount of water 
pumped from this shaft was 86,181,000,- 
600 ft.-gal., and the total amount of 
portland cement consumed in the grout- 
ing operations was 971 barrels. 


Use of Grout in Shaft Sinking 

R. C. Johnson calls attention to an 
error made in publishing his article “Use 
of Grout in Shaft Sinking,’ in CoAL AGE 
of Feb. 24. On page 641 the phrase 
reading ‘200 gal. of water per hour” 
should be “200 gal. per minute.” It will 
be noted that this puts a somewhat more 
favorable aspect on the possibilities of 
the scheme in question. 


In order to avoid accidents, drivers 
should ride on the front end of cars on 
a downgrade. The practice of riding be- 
tween cars should be prohibited, also the 
dangerous habit of sitting on front bump- 
ers and allowing the feet to drag over 
the rails. 
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Another Explosion Test at Bruceton 


On Saturday, Feb. 24, at noon, the 
Bureau of Mines conducted an experi- 
mental dust explosion in the federal mine 
at Bruceton, Penn. The arrangements 
for the test were under the direction of 
Chief Engineer George S. Rice. The 
mine was exploded without mishap or de- 
lay and the results were gratifying. 

At 7: 30 o’clock Saturday morning, the 
government engineers, accompanied by 
invited guests, left Pittsburg on a Balti- 
more and Ohio train arriving at the mine, 
14 miles out of the city, before 9 o’clock. 
The forenoon was spent by those pres- 
ent in examining the mine and observing 
the arrangement of the experimental re- 
cording machines. Every detail of the 





Editorial Correspondence 


This most recent experiment 
conducted by the engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines resulted in 
furnishing quite satisfactory 
proof that a stonedust barrier 
will stifle the flame of an explo- 


_ sion and prevent disaster spread- 
ing through the entire workings 
of a mine. Also interesting 
notes on flame velocity and max- 
imum explosion pressure. 





the maximum pressure of the explosion. 
In order to determine the velocity of the 
flame, each station is equipped with a 
circuit-breaker, consisting of a strip of 
tin foil, which latter is so arranged that 
it is readily melted by the heat of the ex- 
plosion. After the tin foil is melted and 
the circuit is broken, a commutator switch 
comes into play, and a mark is recorded 
on a chronograph located in the re- 
cording station just above the mine and 
about 800 ft. distant. 

The records of pressure are secured by 
means of a crusher manometer, whicn 
instrument has been adapted from similar 
instruments that are now used by the U. 
S. Navy in determining the maximum 
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STEEL GALLERY IN THE FOREGROUND. THE SMALLER HOUSE ON THE RIGHT NEAR SIDE PORTAL SHELTERS FAN AND IS 


UNINJURED. 


preliminary preparation was carefully ex- 
plained by the representatives of the 
mining bureau. 

The accompanying sketch shows a 
rough plan of the mine and the location 
of the seven recording stations. The first 
two stations which are shown on the 
left side of the main entry looking into 


the mine, have been practically com- 
pleted and are larger and better equipped 
than the other five stations located on the 
right side of this same main entry. 


THE RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 


The principal data sought by the Bu- 
reau of Mines were the flame speed, and 


A Bopby OF FLAME AND SMOKE IS SEEN ESCAPING FROM MAIN PoRTAL IN REAR 


pressure of big guns. These manometers 
are also connected with the magnet of a 
recording chronograph. 

The chief defect in the system, as at - 
present arranged, is that the testing ap- 
paratus situated in each of the seven 
stations, is so connected in series that in 
case one of the stations fails to record, 
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all the remaining stations on the way 
out also fail to furnish a record. It seems 
that this can be avoided and I understand 
it is the intention of the Bureau engineers 
to remedy this fault by having a separate 
chronograph for each station, or by hav- 
ing the drum on the chronograph wide 
enough so that an individual record for 
each station can be secured. 


_Gas SAMPLERS 


In addition to the recording instru- 
ments just described, the mine was 
equipped with a British coal gas sam- 
pler, and two gas samplers built in 
the experimental station at Pittsburg. The 
principle on which all these gas collectors 
work is based on the suction idea, and is 
expected to furnish the experimenters 
with a true sample of the afterdamp that 
follows an explosion. 

The gas sampler built by Mr. Bur- 
rell at the Pittsburg station, is a simple 
apparatus consisting of a gas cylinder 
identical with those fitted on oxygen 
breathing apparatus, and supplied with a 
glass bottle and an automatic valve. The 





J. W. BorLeAu, CoAL Expert, AND A. C. 
BEESON, CHIEF ENGINEER PITTSBURG- 
BUFFALO Co., GETTING A HANDOUT 
AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


gas cylinder is so arranged that a vacuum 
exists inside and the force of the explo- 
sion as it passes, breaks the glass bottle 
fitted to one end of the cylinder, afterdamp 
rushes into the tank, automatically clos- 
ing a valve and thereby confining itself. 
These samples are only in the experi- 
mental stage and as yet have not been 
perfected or proved. 


THE STONE-DUST BARRIER 


Possibly the most interesting result of 
this test was the action of the Taffanel 
stone-dust barrier that was located on the 
airway between the first and second 
crosscuts. (See sketch.) This barrier 
consisted of twelve shelves, on which 
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stone-dust was piled. It is a fact that 
when the explosion occurred, no flame 
was seen to escape from the steel gal- 
lery that leads off from the air course to 
the fan. The accompanying photograph 
of the explosion, is rather convincing 
proof that the barrier stopped the flame. 
Practically no smoke is coming from the 
steel gallery while the smoke, dust and 
gas is seen belching from the mouth of 
the main entry. An examination after the 
explosion had occurred showed that the 
coal dust just inside the stone-dust 
barrier had been coked and that the dust 
placed on the outbye side of the barrier 
showed no signs of having been fired. 
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RouGH PLAN OF BRUCETON MINE, SHOW- 
ING LOCATION OF RECORDING STATIONS, 
STONE-DUST BARRIER AND CON- 
CRETE STOPPING 


This is not certain proof of the efficiency 
of the stone-dust barrier, but is fairly 
good evidence that stone dust may be 
useful in preventing the spread of a dust 
explosion. 

The sand bags, placed in the second 
crosscut, were partly dislodged. The 12- 
in., reinforced-concrete stopping, located 
in the first crosscut, and designed to 
withstand a pressure of from 150 to 200 
Ib. per sq.in., was not injured. However, 
a stopping of this type and having no 
greater width, we believe could hardly 
withstand the pressure accompanying an 
explosion originating in a large mine and 
traveling a longer distance. 

In the explosion set off at this same 
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mine last fall, only 1 lb. of coal dust was 
used for each lineal foot of entry length. 
In this most recent test, 2 lb. of coal 
dust were used in each foot of entry 
charged. It is evident, therefore, that in 
this latter case, the coal dust was in con- 
siderable excess and that is a probable 
reason why there was so little flame 
emitted from the mouth of the main 
entry. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


It is the purpose of the Bureau of 
Mines to issue a bulletin giving the re- 
sults of observations obtained at the test. 
In advance of final and complete informa- 
tion, we are permitted to say that the re- 
cording instruments showed a probable 
pressure of from 150 to 200-lb. per sq.in. 
The flame velocity was approximately 
2000 ft. per sec. Only 4 of the stations 
recorded. 

That this test was directed along proper 
lines and is a step in the direction that 
will net valuable results, no observer 
present at the explosion can doubt. Per- 
sonally, I was most interested in the ac- 
tion of the stone-dust barrier. I feel sure 
that if I was in charge of a dangerous 
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mine tomorrow, I would install stone- 
dust barriers at selected points, without 
wciting for eny more definite results. 
The flame velocity and especially the 
maximum explosion pressure are good 
things to know so that we can properly 
gage the size and strength of air-stop- 
pings; however, next to the seemingly sat- 
isfactory action of the stone-dust barrier, 
the matter of greatest interest was the 
change in the amount of coal dust used, 
and the altered character of the explosion. 
I did not see the first explosion, but am 
told that this initial test showed more 
flame, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the coal dust present (1 Ib. per lineal ft.) 
was nearer the maximum explosive limit. 
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A Retort Coke Quencher and Loader 


For many years efforts have been made 
to reduce the cost of handling coke as 
discharged from retort coke ovens. Vari- 
ous forms of benchwork have been de- 
vised, and several kinds of mechanical 
apparatus tried. 

The problem is not altogether easy, 
because of the variety of conditions to 
be met. The coke must be quenched as 
it leaves the ovens, or it will damage 
the railway cars, but it must not be 
quenched to such an extent that it con- 
tains a large percentage of moisture. 
The breeze and small must be removed 
before loading, and there must be facili- 
ties for loading anywhere along the 
entire length of the bench, or beyond if 
required. 








The problem would be simplified if a 
car could always be placed opposite the 
particular oven to be discharged. This 
cannot be done in the ordinary course 
of working without much cost and in- 
convenience. Goodall’s Patent Coke 
Quenching, Screening and Loading Ma- 
chine has been designed to meet all these 
conditions, and in practice shows a sav- 


By A. Goodall * 


Description of an apparatus 
for quenching and loading coke 
from retort ovens in one opera- 
A number of plants are 


tion. 
in successful operation in Eng- 
land and it is claimed the ma- 
chine will effect a considerable 
economy in labor. 





*2105 Tioga St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


labor 
the 


ing of quite two-thirds of the 
usually expended in performing 
same operations by other methods. 


ssi 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINE 


The machine consists of a large frame 
running on wheels on rails placed in the 
position usually occupied by the bench 
or quenching floor. The frame carries 
the motor and gearing to propel the ma- 
chine along the rails in either direction 
and to revolve the table and drive the 
shaking screen. On the center of the 


frame there is a footstep bearing, and 
at a reasonable diameter a ring of rol- 
lers for carrying a revolving horizontal 
table, which is of stong construction, and 
covered with cast-iron perforated plates. 

This table is surrounded with a ring 
of plates fixed to the frame and having 
cast-iron lining plates which are renew- 
able. There is a slot or opening with 
guide plates, in this ring opposite the 
center for guiding the coke on to the 
table; this is of cast-iron and so con- 
structed as to form a quenching box or 
hood. This box has slots in the sides 
through which the water from perforated 
pipes sprays on to the hot coke, as it 
leaves the oven and before it reaches the 
revolving table. 





MACHINE DISCHARGING COKE IN RAILROAD CARS 


Directly opposite this opening, there 
is: a large door in the casing. This 
door is controlled by a winch in such a 
manner, that when the door is closed the 
inside of the casing is a complete ring, 
but when opened, the door projects in- 
wards and acts as a scraper or ejecter 
in removing the coke from the table as 
the table is revolved. The modus 


if 
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operandi is clearly shown in the accom- 


| ‘panying sketch, which shows the door 


open ready to discharge the coke. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINE 


Under this opening, or doorway is 
arranged a shaking screen, fixed at such 
a working slope that the coke as it is 
ejected from the table, is, effectively 
screened, and passes therefrom into the 
car. A receptable or hopper below the 
screen receives the screenings and can 
be emptied into the breeze car as re- 
quired. Moreover the breeze can be fur- 
ther separated from the small, where 
there is a sale for such. In addition to 
the quenching hood, there is arranged 
above the revolving table, pipes to fur- 
ther quench the coke as it lays on the 
table and a small hose for spraying any 
odd pieces of hot coke, is also provided, 
thus ensuring the coke being properly 
and effectively quenched. 

The revolving table is constructed of 
mild steel girders thoroughly braced and 
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being steel and mostly machine-cut. The 
travelling wheels are manganese steel 
and are in pairs on the Bogie principle, 
two of these being driven direct by 
means of spur-gearing. The whole of 
the gearing and opening platform is en- 
closed in a corrugated iron cabin 
and the machine is fully equipped with 
switches for power and light, lightning 
arrestors, controller, resistance,  etc., 
for the proper and economical working 
during all hours. From tests that have 
been made, it has been found that the 
power required to deal with a charge of 
7 tons of coke, was equal to 2.52 kilo- 
watt-hours. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


The method of working the machine 
is as follows. The machine is propelled 
along the rails, and the slot or quenching 
hood is brought opposite the oven to be 
discharged. The oven door is now re- 
moved and the pushing of the oven com- 
mences. When the ‘nose or front part 
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QUENCHING THE COKE PREPARATORY TO LOADING 


riveted together and carrying perforated 
cast-iron floor plates. The mild steel 
plates forming the case round the out- 


side of the revolving table are lined 


with cast-iron plates so that with the 
exception of the screen plates all the 
wearing surface which comes into con- 


_tace with the coke is of cast-iron. 


The machine is driven by a 20-hp. 


motor, or it can, if required be fitted with 


a steam engine and boiler where electric 
power is not available. The different 
speeds for propelling the machine along 


_ the track, the revolving of the table, and 


the operating of the screen are obtained 


by worm- and spur-gearing all en@fosed 
; in suitable gear boxes, the main gearing 


of the cake of coke has entered the 
quenching hood, the valve controlling the 
water supply to the hood is opened, and 
the water sprays on both sides and the 
top of the coke, during the time it is 
travelling through the hood. In the 
meantime, as soon as the coke has en- 
tered on the table a short distance, it is 
revolved, and by this revolving of the 
table, the bottom part of the coke is car- 
ried away as it were, and gently and 
evenly distributed over the table. 

The coke if required, can be further 
quenched by means of the perforated 
pipes above the table. Immediately the 
ram or pushing rod is withdrawn, the 
machine is removed from the front of 
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the oven to allow the oven door to be 
reset and the oven to be recharged with- 
out waste of time and loss of heat. 
After a reasonable time for steaming and 
drying, the coke is ready for loading into 
cars. All surplus water and dirt drains 
away immediately through the perfora- 
tions in the floor plates of table, and so 
avoids over saturation of the coke. 

The machine is now propelled to the 
car, or other receptable which requires 
loading, either along the front or beyond 
the battery of ovens. The table is re- 
volved in the required direction and the 
discharging door or ejector operated by 
the hand winch, by which means the coke 
is gradually fed on to the screen, and 
so on into the car. The small coke is 
received in a hopper under the screen 
which is emptied into a car placed in 
any convenient position, as required. 


OPERATING CosTs. 


The same operation is repeated, as 
the ovens are burnt off and it has been 
found by practice, that one machine can 
effectively deal with 60 ovens and that 
the coke is put into cars in the best 
marketable condition. 

These machines are in successful oper- 
ation at a number of large plants in 
England. 

The cost of operating the first machine 
installed as against handling the coke 
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METHOD OF OPERATING 


by the usual methods, at the Weardale 
Steel; Coal & Coke Co.’s plant at 
Spennymoor, England was 3.88c. against 
15.23c. per ton; these figures are the 
average obtained from about 7 months 
operation. The cost of repairs to three 
of the Weardale Co.’s machines during 
a period of four weeks where 14,000 
tons of coke were handled was $28.43 
which includes both labor and material. 

These come out most favorable owing 
to the plain and simple construction, and 
the few moving parts which are also of 
slow motion, large in size and heavy in 
design. 

Further in the case of new ovens, a 
great deal of costly work in the building 
of the quenching floors, can be saved 
by the use of this machine. Indeed 
it might well be, that the saving in the 
floor alone would pay for the machine 
in new installations. There is also the 
advantage that the whole of the quench- 
ing, screening and loading is carried out 
at one operation. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 


b 





Tests for Carbon Dioxide 


The following is an extract of a paper 
written by T. Bryson for the Colliery 
Guardian, of London, England: 

“For the estimation of carbon dioxide 
little or no knowledge of chemistry is 
required, when a_ suitable method of 
analysis is adopted. The principle of 
the usual methods is that of producing 
carbonates by the action of carbon 
dioxide on the hydroxides of alkali 
metals. 

“The formation of carbonates by the ac- 
tion of carbon dioxide upon the hydrox- 
ides may be illustrated by the following 
equations: 

Ca (OH). + CO, = CaCO; + H.O. 

Ba (OH). + CO. = BaCO; + H.O. 

“The first of these changes is the one 
that takes place when carbon dioxide is 
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Fic. 1. FILLING BOTTLE FOR ANGUS SMITH 
CARBON-DIOXIDE TEST 


absorbed by potassium hydroxide in such 
appliances as Dr. Haldane’s, Hempel’s, 
Orsat’s and Bunte’s. The second is the 
change which takes place in Dr. Angus 
Smith’s apparatus when CO, is absorbed 
by a decinormal solution of lime water, 
and the third equation illustrates the 
change which takes place when mine air 
containing carbon dioxide is passed 
through a solution of barium hydroxide, 
as in Lunge’s apparatus. 

“Any of the above methods may he 
adopted for the estimation of CO., but 
since the form of an apparatus and the 
space occupied by it are of such import- 
ance in mining, several of the appliances 
are only suitable for laboratory purposes, 
and only a few are of any use under- 
ground. 

“In mining it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that carbon dioxide should be esti- 
mated to a great degree of accuracy, and, 


consequently, an apparatus such as Dr. 
Angus Smith’s may be used. 

“The outfit required for this test con- 
sists,of one 8-oz. ground-glass stoppered 
bottle, one 5-oz. ditto, four 14-0z. bot- 
tles with corks, one '4-0z. pipette, and a 
hand bellows or piece of rubber tubing 
for taking samples of air. A supply of 
lime water of decinormal strength, col- 
ored by the addition of a little of some 
suitable end-point indicator, completes 
the outfit. 

“To make a test the small bottles are 
filled with the colored solution, and a 
sample of mine air is charged into the 8- 
0z. bottle, by means of the hand bellows, 
or sucked into the bottle by the observer, 
who uses the rubber tubing in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1. 

“When the sample has been obtained 
the contents of one small '%-oz. bottle 
is emptied carefully into the bottle con- 
taining the air to be tested. If the solu- 
tion is decolorized, the air in the bottle 
contains over %4 percent. of CO.. By us- 
ing all four bottles of lime water, an ap- 
proximate test up to 1 per cent. may be 
made, and, fortunately, this number is 
rarely exceeded in testing air from mines 
of today. 

“Lunge’s test is one by which a much 
closer approximation to the actual 
amount of carbon dioxide in the air may 
be obtained, and it requires a person us- 
ing it to have a little more knowledge of 
physics and chemistry than the last test, 
but nothing more than is usually obtained 
by attendance in a class in physics and 
chemistry of mining. 

“Fig. 2 illustrates the apparatus, which 
consists of a rubber bulb of known vol- 
ume ( = 60 cc.), and a 5-oz. bottle with 
the necessary fittings of tubes and cork. 
The solution, in this case, is a decinormal 
solution of barium hydroxide, to which are 
added a few drops of phenolpthalein, for 
the purpose of indicating the end-point 
in the reaction between the CO, and the 
Ba (OH)>». 

“To prepare the apparatus for the test, 
48 cc. of distilled water and 2 cc. of deci- 
normal Ba (OH), are put into the bottle, 
the bulb is compressed and the cork ad- 
justed. The bulb is now allowed to fill 
and then it is slowly compressed to pass 
the air being tested through the solution, 
which becomes decolorized when the re- 
quired amount of CO. has been passed 
through. The number of compressions 
are noted, so that the volume of air can 
be calculated. To neutralize the 
Ba (OH)., according to the law of defin- 


ite proportions and the equation already 
stated, 0.0091 gram of CO, will be re- 
quired. The volume of this weight of 
CO. is calculated at normal pressure and 
temperature and corrected for changes of 
pressure and temperature, after which the 
percentage of CO, in the air being tested 

__ volume of CO, 


In examining the air of a particular 
mine periodically, there will be no need 
to make the slightest calculation after, 
say, three or four tests have been made 
and the results plotted in square paper. 
It would only be necessary to note the 
number of compressions required and 
consult the graph to obtain the percent- 
age of CO>.” 

For those whose knowledge of ana- 
lytical chemistry is slight, it may be stated 
that a normal strength of lime water is 28 
grams of lime (CaO) per liter, whereas a 
barium hydroxide solution of normal 
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strength would contain 85.7 grams of the 
metallic alkali per liter. Decinormal solu- 
tions would, of course, be one-tenth as 
strongly concentrated. The end-point in- 
dicator is a chemical which will change its 
color when the solution in which it is dis- 
solved changes its condition from alka- 
linity to acidity, or vice versa. 


Precautions in Dry Mines 


In his annual report for 1911, George 
Blacker, of inspection district No. 1, 
Wyoming, gives the following notes on 
fire protection in the dry mines of that 
state where stoppings frequently inflame: 

“A source of danger requiring at- 
tention is the careless practice, in which 
miners indulge, of allowing their powder 
cans to lie where they are exposed to 
naked lamps and the sparks which fly 
from the saine. The mine foremen are 
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likewise blamable for this condition of 
affairs and should insist when hiring a 
miner that one of the conditions of his 
employment shall be that he use a box 
in which to keep his powder, paper and 
squibs. I observe with much satisfac- 


tion that in Rock Springs, all such boxes 


are, being covered with tin, and rendered 
impervious to fire. 

I am pleased to note a steady increase 
in promoting safety from fires, which in 
the past have wrought havoc in coal 
mines throughout the country. The air 
bridges, when constructed of wood, are 
being incased with sheet iron and made 
as nearly fireproof as possible, and the 
newer ones are being built of concrete.” 


STRONG vs. WEAK STOPPINGS 


Mr. Blacker is a strong advocate of 


indestructible stoppings, as will be seen 


in the following extract. The question, 
however, is not so simple as he regards it. 
Weak stoppings allow the lateral exten- 
sion of an explosion and permit the spread 
of the gaseous products of combustion 
along unforeseen channels. However, the 
existence of strong stoppings favors the 
extension of the explosion along the air- 
ways and leaves the ventilation unim- 
paired, thus the vitiated air spreads from 
the seat of the catastrophe as far as the 
current travels. It may be pointed out 
that where the explosive violence is not 
hedged in by strong stoppings on either 
side, the force of it is reduced, the coal 
dust or which it feeds tends to fall and 
the temperature of the blast is reduced 
by the large quantities of cool air with 
which it is admixed. Thus the travel of 
the explosion is shortened. The subject 
is an open one and the following note ex- 
presses Mr. Blacker’s convictions on the 
matter: 

“It is high time that the antiquated 
methods heretofore employed in the 
building of stoppings with common 
boards, wood blocks, boney, brick and 
stone, or any material which will burn 
or be blown out, be abandoned, and that 
modern methods be applied which are 
free from any of these objections. An 
explosion is rarely general, that is, its 
force rarely extends to all sections of 
the mine, then why is it that the miners 
working in that portion of the mine which 
is not affected by the force of the explo- 
sion, are suffocated? Is it not because 
the stoppings are too frail to withstand the 
force of the explosion and are therefore 
blown out, and before they can be rebuilt, 
even temporarily, and the current partially 
restored, the deadly afterdamp like an as- 
sassin, waylays and destroys the miners 
This being true, as all must admit who 
are familiar with scenes in the mine 
after an explosion, then what is to be 
thought of the management of those who 
are directly in charge of such a mine, 
who see stoppings blown out like paper 
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by an explosion and the deaths of scores 
of men far away from the point where 
the blast originated or extended and who 
nevertheless will immediately rebuild 
those stoppings in the same manner as 
formerly? Does not such an action 
seem like a crime?” 


Explosions 


Speaking on “Some Coal-dust Explo- 
sion Problems,” James Ashworth, of Van- 
couver, Can., at a recent meeting of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers, made 
the following remarks, which it may be 
anticipated will not meet with general 
approval, as he himself regretfully ad- 
mits. 

“Experiments and the demonstrated 
facts of colliery explosions, have led me 
to conclude that it is the fresh dust large- 
ly produced from the attrition of coal 
during transit, which is the most danger- 
ous element in the origination and prop- 
agation of an explosion in a modern coal 
mine, and also that no pioneering cloud 
of dust is required, except to extinguish 


the flame. For some years I have held 
the opinion that this new dust, just 
as fast as it is produced, is floated 


away in its own balloon of gas; that 
this is its actual condition was prac- 
tically demonstrated by Prof. Phillips 
Bedson’s experiments. These proved that 
the gas content of each particle of coal 
was greater than the cubic contents of 
the particle, and therefore that the gas 
was under pressure. Consequently when 
exposed to the air, the coal dust more or 
less quickly dissipates its store. 


FRESH vs. OLD Dust 


Again, to quote Prof. Bedson, when a 
particle of coal dust has exhausted its oc- 
cluded gases, these are principally re- 
placed by oxygen, because the nitregen is 
filtered out by the smallness of the pores 
of the coal dust, and, as the resulting oxi- 
dation makes the dust heavier, it thus 
naturally settles on the timbers and the 
rough sides of the roadways of the mine. 
This course of reasoning brings me to the 
conclusion that the principal factor in a 
coal-dust explosion is the gas escaping 
from the coal dust floating in the air, 
while the dust itself is but a secondary 
cause. The dust on the roadways and 
the “pioneering” cloud of dust take a 
secondary place, and are the great source 
of the large volumes of carbon monoxide 
which are formed in every explosion of a 
coal mine. 

There is another phase of the subject, 
in which I have so far had little support 


from other students of explosive phenom- 


ena—-viz., demonstrations of detonation 
and percussion. At Altofts there were at 


least three demonstrations of enormous , 


force, and the records published may 
be searched through without any explan- 
ation being found, and it would appear as 
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if no special value has been attached to 
these occurrences. I refer to Nos. 13, 
21 and 25. In the case of No. 13, two 
lengths of sectional boilers, each 15 
ft. in length, were blown to pieces, the 
bottom parts being completely flattened 
out. The most important point to note is 
that this “burst” was not at the end of 
the gallery, but 60 ft. back from the end 
(the downcast). Experiment No. 21 pro- 
duced a still more noticeable feature, 
viz., of an explosion within an explosion 
outside the end of the downcast. Why 
an explosion within an explosion? In 
experiment No. 25, three lengths of boil- 
er shell were literally torn.to pieces, and 
again there was the flattening of the bot- 
tom plates. The end boiler shell was 
not torn to pieces, and the effect was in 
this respect similar to No. 13. Were not 
all these effects demonstrations of de- 
tonation? If the force were not caused 
by detonation, what caused the noise to 
be heard at a distance of seven miles? 


No Cure But CARE 


Assuming that it is proved that deton- 
ation or percussion may be a feature of 
any modern colliery explosion, it then 
follows that zones, whether of water or 
stone dust, are not of the least prac- 
tical value. Watering by sprays or other- 
wise and dampening by steam is per- 
fectly useless as a means to control the 
extension of an explosion after it is once 
initiated, and are only useful for sanitary 
purposes. I believe a dry mine to be 
safer in every way than a damp one, and 
that an excess of dust will smother out 
an explosive flame. The experiments 
which have been made for the purpose of 
proving that stone dust could restrict the 
extent of an explosion are entirely mis- 
leading to this extent, viz., that they have 
not been made under conditions repre- 
senting a roadway in a mine where, under 
normal conditions, the air is carrying 
along its regular quota of the finest and 
freshest dust, and which is being contin- 
uously produced. This dust alone is cal- 
culated to carry an explosive flame over 
a stone-dust zone. In conclusion, as 
neither a stone-dust nor a watered zone 
can restrain a detonative or percussive 
effect, it follows, in my opinion, that at 
the present time there is no known means 
of controlling the extent of an explosion, 
except by preventing its initiation.” 

It might be added to Mr. Ashworth’s 
remarks, the statement that he has for 
many years been of the opinion that 
a fall of rock could generate an ex- 
plosion of coal dust simply by the 
air compression which ‘it would cause. 
He does not regard it as necessary 
that the extension of an explosion shall 
be limited by the travel of the flame or of 
the heated products, but views it as pos- 
sible that compression, percussion and 
detonation may extend the explosion from 
many disconnected centers, 
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Nine times out of ten the character of 
the chip is largely determined by the 
soundness of the block from which it is 
cut. According to such reasoning, it is 
easy to understand why John H. Jones 
has sufficient business acumen to justify 
the Pittsburg-Buffalo company in carry- 
ing a million dollar policy on his life. 

While the four Jones brothers, John, 
Tom, Dave and Harry, have stuck close 
to their knitting and not only cornered 
“Miss Opportunity,” every chance, but 
handcuffed the old lady, whenever she 
ventured near, there’s no gainsaying the 
fact that “Daddy” Jones, father of them 
all, built the body of the ship and headed 
her nose toward the Island of Promise. 
And while the old vessel wasn’t an ocean 
greyhound, she had a steady keel and 
was mighty seaworthy. 

Half the energy of life is wasted in not 
knowing which way to steer first, and 
the fact that the Jones boys had their 
compass set and their early course 
mapped for them, made the going a bit 
easier, but it shouldn’t detract from their 
proved skill as navigators in a squally 
sea. Furthermore, there’s a lot of people 
who can convert a sailing vessel into a 
fishing smack, but ony a few who can 
make a turbiner out of the same old ship. 

If Ja~es Jones, founder of the business 
success of the present family, had any 
two qualities o’ertopping all other vir- 
tues, they were energy and perseverance. 
These two attributes of character can ac- 
complish much without talent, but the lat- 
ter can do no more without them than an 
engine without steam. However, the elder 
Jones had ability as well, and the common 
sense to concentrate these essentials on 
one unwavering aim. 

From that day, back in 1858, when 
“Daddy” Jones landed in New York, there 
is no evidence to prove that he knows 
how to go backward. Starting first at 
Frostburg, Md., he arrived shortly after 
at Pittsburg, where he secured employ- 
ment as a blacksmith. This work was 
followed by a change to mining, which 
‘ occupation was pursued until his retire- 
ment from active business a few years 
ago. 

In the meantime, while the elder Jones 
had been building and enlarging his in- 
terests, John H. had busily occupied him- 
self in making good on his own account. 
At 10 years of age he worked in and 
around the mines, and at thirteen, he left 
school and took charge of shipping and 
loading coal at his father’s properties. 

At sixteen, young Jones returned to 
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school, but he was soon in harness again, 
and the following year filled the’ position 
of mine boss at his father’s colliery. Upon 
the formation of the Catsburg Coal Co., 


by his father, John H. was elected 
secretary, treasurer and general mana- 
ger. About this same time he went into 
business for himself, shipping coal to 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and other river 
points. He also secured an interest in the 
Rostraver, Ivill and Catsburg Coal Com- 
panies, acting as general sales agent for 
all these concerns while still handling 
his own business. 

In 1896 when “Daddy” Jones consoli- 
dated with the boys, and also took over 
other properties, the interests of John 
formed no small part of the new com- 
pany, and he was appointed manager of 





In 1899, the 
Jones interests were sold to the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal and Coke 


the combined operations. 


Co., and the four Jones brothers de- 
voted themselves to the incorporation of 
the Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., electing John 
H. president. 

Mr. Jones is also president and a large 
stockholder of the Federal National Bank 
in Pittsburg. He is vice-president and 
director in the American Sewer Pipe Co., 
director in the National Fire Proofing Co., 
and many other financial and industrial 
institutions. His home life is ideal, and 
when the day’s work is finished, you’ll 
find John H. on his magnificent estate at 
Johnetta, Penn., riding a favorite horse 
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or chumming with the kids. If I wasn’t 
the son of my own father, I would rather 
be that of John H. Jones than any one 
else I know. 

There are many sidelights on the char- 
acter of this man, but three things ap- 
pear to me to stand out most prominently. 
First, there is concentrated energy, 
coupled with decision and promptness of 
execution. Every movement indicates the 
man alert. When John begins to move, 
and that’s pretty much all the time, some- 
thing commences to happen. There’s no 
fuel burned up in unnecessary switching. 

A second quality that John H. has de- 
veloped to overflowing measure, is tact, 
the open eye and very life of the five 
senses. It has enabled him to cut all the 
knots he couldn’t untie, and has per- 
mitted his performing disagreeable duties 
after robbing them of their sting. Talent 
is weight, tact is momentum; the former 
is inherited, the latter can be acquired. 
In the case of our friend John, we are 
inclined to the belief that his pleasing 
manner is an acquisition of his personal 
getting. “Daddy” Jones was of the old 
school. His son is of the new type of 
business leader. The sort of man that 
causes the unsophisticated to believe that 
all you have got to do is to hold out your 
hat to him, and,it will be filled with gold. 
But here’s a tip: Don’t spend any money 
you’re going to filch from John H. Jones 
until you’ve delivered the goods, had 
them O.K.’d, and the coin is in the bank. 

In closing this sketch, I must mention 
a third characteristic of our subject, and 
that’s loyalty to a purpose or a friend. 
The exercise of this quality begins in his 
home and extends to the limits of his bus- 
iness. Its Tom, Dave, Harry, John H., 
Jr., and the whole family that Mr. Jones 
is plugging for, rather than for the Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Company. 

His employees are next to him in kin, 
and when asked what line he wants his 
boy to follow, you’ll get one reply: “I 
want him to devote himself to the bet- 
terment of our men; the building of more 
comfortable houses; the beautifying of 
our mining towns and the provision of 
sanitary and more enjoyable surround- 
ings.” He has never forgotten the hours 
of labor spent underground and on the 
wall of his office is his fireboss certificate 
dated Feb. 7, 1888, and issued to him 
when he was 21. It’s his close contact 
with the men and their work, that has 
enabled him to develop mines that are 
considered the model operations of this 
country. 
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Afterdamp 


Not long ago, Jan. 6, we had occasion 
to comment on a definition recently sub- 
stituted for the original meaning of black- 
damp. A misrepresentation of the mean- 
ing of the word “afterdamp” is almost 
as common. For a long time there has 
been a tendency to make afterdamp 
merely the unscientific appellation of 
carbon monoxide; the former word mean- 
ing if it means anything, the mine air 
after an explosion. 

We are by no means clear what after- 
damp really contains. Nor will we get 
close to its real constituents so long as 
we continue to collect it for examination 
by pouring water out of flasks and per- 
mitting the mine air to enter in its place. 

Perhaps we will never know by taking 
samples after a mine explosion what 
gases are created in such disasters. And 
for this reason; that it is probable, even 
likely, that a large portion of the gases 
may be soluble distillates resulting from 
hte heat of the blast. These dissolve with 
rapidity and are precipitated. One large 
resultant product of an explosion is 
water. The hydrogen of the methane 
unites with the oxygen of the air so that 
water vapor is formed. This is the ve- 
hicle through which eventually the solu- 
ble distillates will be deposited on the 
roof, walls and floor of the mine as soon 
as the temperature has been reduced 
sufficiently to make such an action pos- 
sible. 

It is probable, therefore, that he who 
would make such a determination must 
be on the ground shortly after the dis- 
aster, and the way to find the true re- 
sultants of such a conflagration is by an 
experiment, in laboratory or mine, the 
product being collected not by displace- 
but of some 
other fluid which does not dissolve the 


ment of natural water, 


gases—mercury for instance. 

It has been suggested that by the use 
of two water flasks connected by a si- 
phon, a more correct approximation 
might be obtained than with a single 
flask. By raising the sampling bottle, 


the water passes to the other and the 
first bottle is filled with air. 
ing it below the second bottle, it is filled 
with water and the air is expelled. These 


By lower- 


actions frequently repeated will saturate 
the water with soluble gases, and if the 
temperature and pressure of the water 
is not changed, this fully saturated fluid 
will permit eventually of the taking of 
a sample of air, which will represent 
the more soluble constituents of the air 
as well But this 
process is slow, time presses in taking 


as the less soluble. 


such a sample and perhaps a non-ab- 
sorbent liquid would serve the purpose 
better. 

It has been noted that water dissolves 
We 
but 
not the solubilities of ammonia, hydric 


and glass absorbs carbon monoxide. 
may overlook these absorbencies, 


sulphide, sulphur and carbon dioxides 
and nitrous oxide. K. B. Lehmann states 
that exposure to 0.25 to 0.45 per cent. of 
ammonia causes illness and danger to 
life in from a half hour to an hour; 0.1 
to 0.2 per cent. of hydrogen sulphide 
causes rapid death, while 0.05 to 0.07 
per cent. will cause illness and possible 
death within an hour; 0.04 to 0.05 per 
cent. of sulphur dioxide is equally dis- 
tressing within a like period. These 
At 
the temperature of the mines, water will 


bodies are very soluble in water. 


dissolve about 1000 volumes of ammonia, 
volumes of hydric sulphide, 67 
volumes of sulphur dioxide, 1% volumes 
of carbon dioxide and one volume of 
nitrous oxide. 


four 


From these statements it will be seen 
that highly important gases may exist 
in afterdamp outside of what are com- 
monly called higher hydrocarbons, and 
these are not unlikely to evade collection 
by The higher 
hydrocarbons, and perhaps the bisulphide 


the current methods. 


of carbon, are possibly other causes of 
toxic action. 

Afterdamp is sometimes termed “choke- 
damp”, because it causes choking. This 
spasm of the windpipe is probably due 
to the presence of other gases than the 
monoxide and dioxide of carbon. 
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We are told that a wet rag is of avail 
to keep out afterdamp, yet there has 
been published in Coat Ace an article 
(Dec. 23, 1911) to show of what little 
avail it may be in keeping back the sim- 
pler compounds of carbon. At best, the 
rag would absorb its fill of carbon diox- 
ide in 3% sec. and its possible monoxide 
retent in less than one second. Never- 
theless it is generally thought that the 
wet rag is of value. Perhaps the reason 
for its efficiency is to be found in the 
fact that among the compounds it ex- 
cludes may be unrecognized bodies of 


highly dangerous character and great 


solubility. 

In a recent article, Edwin A. Chance 
(Jan. 27) said that: “A case has been 
reported in which several men lost their 
lives on entering an atmosphere contain- 
ing 0.0023 per cent. of monoxide and 
The 
oxygen percentage was not stated.” He 
ascribes their death to the combined 
effect of the two gases. Would it be un- 
reasonable to inquire whether it was not 
due to a third or to a combination of 


4.874 per cent. of carbon dioxide. 


many toxic gases? In fact, if the gas 
was collected as Mr. Chance advocates 
in our issue of Dec. 30, what chance 
was there that any higher soluble gases 
would be apparent in the analysis, which 
by the way appears to have been a 
somewhat incomplete one? 

in the 


dampened rag and conclude that explo- 


If we continue to have faith 


sion products have the contents generally 
claimed, then indeed we must assume a 
“dialysing” action in the wet rag, or that 
the rag caused a remarkable reduction 
in breathing, or that some other action 
existed, the nature of which all orthodox 
chemists will deny. 

We would not be dogmatic and assert 
that the arguments given are absolutely 
conclusive, but they open a field for in- 
vestigation and bid us beware of thinking 
that the true afterdamp is the insoluble 
residue of the air after an explosion. 








Coal Dust Heterodoxies 


We print this week in our Current Coal 
Literature, the 
James Ashworth, on the explosion of coal 
dust. 
vocates of an open forum, because no 
shade of opinion which might conceiv- 
ably be right should be supressed by 


interesting remarks of 


And this we do because we are ad- 
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any public organ till that opinion has 
been heard and duly weighed. 

There is little need to decry the gaseous 
skin or pellicle theory which Mr. Ashworth 
restates, because this theory of the cause 
of an explosion was discussed in full in 
our editorial on “Methane in Coal Dust 
Explosions,” contained in the issue of 
Feb. 17. What little show of validity may 
possibly clothe this consideration is of 
little use in assisting to bolster up a det- 
onation theory, with which he concludes 
his remarks, and perhaps Mr. Ashworth 
regards the two alleged phenomena as 
without bearing, the one on the other. 
If coal dust can be detonated, what need 
is there to show the presence of a 
methanized envelope around each parti- 
cle? 

But, perhaps, it might be well, here and 
now, to point out that if a skin coat of 
gas is to be found on every particle of 
recently formed coal dust, and if that 
coat is the cause of dust explosions, then 
why is it that flour and lycopodium ignite 
with such explosive violence? Are these 
also enveloped in like pellicles of explo- 
sive gas? 

The pellicle theory, here held to be a 
heterodoxy, is of different character to 
that theory largely, and we believe nov 
held: That all 
hydrocarbons—coal, cotton, flour or ly- 


unreasonably, solid 
copodium—-are not in themselves explosive 
and that the gas alone given off by them 
when they are exposed to heat is the 
source of the violence which accompan- 
ies combustion. This is another propo- 
sition, a hard one to combat and a hard 
one to prove; with it we have no quarrel 
and for it no valid defense. At present 
writing it is a theory unproved but in- 
herently likely. 

The theory of detonation advanced by 
Mr. Ashworth is interesting and doubt- 
less original with him. It has been found 
that detonating substances contain within 
them enough or almost enough of such 
elements as would permit of complete in- 
ternal combustion. Detonation causes an 
atomic loosening, whereby elements con- 
the unstable compound are 


instantaneously. 


tained in 
freed They are then 
able to combine at once with other ele- 
ments, also just freed, the mutually at- 
tracted elements being intimately dissem- 
inated within the detonating body. But 
Mr. Ashworth says that coal dust deto- 


nates. We do not believe that he is of 
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the opinion that a molecular rearrange- 
ment takes place within the coal particles, 
but that molecular combinations take 
place with the external air of such a vio- 
lent nature that ‘‘detonation” will rightly 
be applied to them. An internal detonation 
could not be the result of combination 
with oxygen, the most usual action of det- 
onating bodies, because within the coal 
particle not much oxygen is to be found. 
Moreover, Mr. Ashworth is of the opinion, 
as are most theorizers, that stale dust, 
though more thoroughly impregnated with 
oxygen, is less explosive than the dust 
which is fresh, We do not know the nature 
of the detonation he would hypothecate. 
Whichever it may be, there may be such a 
detonation, but probabilities do not favor 
it. 

Such unstable theories are used by Mr. 
Ashworth 
sprinkling and the use of steam are alike 


to back his statement that 
of no value. An assumption such as this, 
hard as it is to prove true, should not be 
permitted to sweep aside clear knowledge 
that moistening is of advantage. We are 
not clear, however, to what extent moist- 
ening can be perfected nor are we sure of 
the scope of its ability to immunize, but 
that it is of value and to be pursued in 
all mines where the temperature is not 
excessive and the roof not affected, is our 
firm and unwavering conviction. 


The Death Toll of Mining 


We have to dig so many million tons 
of coal every year to keep our mills 


-and factories running, to heat and light 


our houses, to drive our locomotives and 
And in that 
digging and extracting some lives are lost. 
The fewer lost the better, but the coal 
And so we think that the 
more tons we can win for each poor un- 


serve base culinary ends. 


must be won. 
fortunate killed or maimed, the more 
happy we should be. It would, therefore, 
seem that we should look with disfavor 
on the making of comparisons by per- 
If tomorrow 
could be 
mined by half the usual number of men, 


centages of men employed. 
a sufficient amount of coal 


though the maimings and killings per em- 
ployed man were raised a few per cent. 
by the exchange, we would have cause 
to rejoice, because the army of slain 
would be all but divided in two. We could 
not reasonably repine because by an er- 
ratic method of reasoning the percent- 
age of slain had risen a few tenths. 
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Three Mining Questions 


In reading Coat Ace, each week, I 
have been much impressed with the way 
it brings us in touch with practical min- 
ing men—lI think, more so than any min- 
ing paper or book I have ever read. It 
is interesting and what we want. There 
are three questions or matters to which 
I would like to refer; they are as follows: 


CONTROLLING OR PREVENTING A MINE 
SQUEEZE 


A mine adjoining ours had, at one time, 
a squeeze. We knew nothing of this till 
some of our rooms drove up and broke 
through into their old works. Now, our 
rooms are falling in on an entry close by; 
these rooms are “on ribs” (drawing pil- 
lars). 

I should say our mine is worked in 
coke-region style, leaving 10 in. of roof 
coal up to support the drawslate, which 
overlies the coal and is soft and brittle. 
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Fic. 1. PiLLAR WORKINGS AFFECTED BY 
SQUEEZE. ROOMS IN SOLID COAL. 


The coal is underlaid with 3 in. of slate, 
beneath which is 6 in. of fireclay. In the 
rooms “on ribs,” the posts were set on 
the slate floor; but after starting the ribs 
(drawing pillars), the posts sunk through 
the slate and clay to solid bottom. The 
bettom, in the roadways, heaved; the caps 
above the posts were broken and the 
rooms squeezed. Cross-bars that were 
set to hold the roof were quickly broken. 

A section of our mine is shown in Fig. 
1, and the old workings of the adjoining 
mine on the right. Where the squeeze 
was first heavily felt was in the rib work- 
ings of the rooms driven off the parallel. 
As shown in Fig. 1, there were rooms, 
at that time, being driven off the cross- 
entry; and I thought to stop these rooms 
on the entry until the ribs of the rooms 
on the parallel were all out. Would this 
be wise, or is there any way by which I 


can save this coal? I did not like to stop 
the rooms unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary, as I am short of places. 

I would appreciate any suggestions 
that would show a way to get out this 
coal without a large expense. Should the 
line of fracture (line of pillar workings) 
be, as shown in Fig. 1, against the head- 
ing, or should it lead away from it? I 
have my own idea in regard to preventing 
or stopping a squeeze, but\would be glad 
to hear how others would do the same. 


ELECTRIC PuMP IN MINE 


I have a pump run by electricity. The 
pump is located in the mine 1200 ft. from 
the water, and discharged through a pipe 
line 2000 ft. to the surface; 2-in. pipe be- 
ing used for both suction and discharge. 
It is necessary to run this pump night 
and day to handle the water. Would it be 
wise, as I could easily make the change, 
to use a 3-in. pipe line and set the 
pump nearer the water? Let someone 
answer. 


THE FIREBOSS QUESTION 


The new bituminous-mine law (Art. 5, 
Sec. 1) seems to indicate that the fire- 
bosses at any mine or in any portion of a 
mine may be taken off and not employed, 
provided there has no gas been found in 
such mine or portion thereof for one year 
previous to the law being passed, or a 
vear after. 

I wonder if those who made this law 
thought that gas was the only danger 
that had to be provided for. I consider 
a nongaseous mine, having a shallow cov- 
er or depth below the surface, which has 
allowed the gas to escape as fast as gen- 
erated, is often a dangerous mine and lia- 
ble to dust explosion or heavy roof-falls. 
Such mines, though containing little or no 
gas, should be as carefully examined by 
a fireboss as the mine where gas has been 
found “in sufficient quantities to be de- 
tected by an approved safety lamp”; and 
it is important to do this before men are 
allowed to enter the mine, each shift. 

T. E. RICHARDS. 

Pittsburg Coal Co., Brownsville, Penn. 


[ Art. 5, Sec. 1, of the bituminous mine 
law, requires the mine foreman to employ 
a fireboss, in any mine or portion of a 
mine in which explosive gas has been 
generated within one year previous or 
shall be generated after the passage of 
the act, in quantities, etc. The require- 
ment applies to all mines or parts of 
mines that have generated gas, at any 


time, from a year previous to the passage 
of the act and is unlimited in its continu- 
ance.—EDITOR. | 


Timbering for Side Pressures 


Referring to the recent letters on tim- 
bering for side pressures, I wish to state 
that I have given mine timbering my 
careful attention for over 30 years, and 
that this problem is a hard one to solve. 
The accompanying sketch shows a 
method I have found to give excellent re- 
sults and good service when properly set. 

The sill, cap and legs should be cut 
so that all parts will have an equal bear- 
ing, and the timber can be cut for any 
degree of inclination of the posts de- 
sired. The arrows indicate the points at 
which the timbers should be blocked for 
the purpose of taking the first weight; 
timbers should not be blocked in the 
center, since that is the weakest point. 
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The improper setting of timbers is the 
most expensive piece of work in the 
mine; it not only endangers the lives of 
the men and shortens the life of the tim- 
bers set, but also makes the cost double, 
since it usually has to be immediately 
replaced. After the timber is in place it 
should be given some attention, especially 
up to the time it has taken the full weight 
expected for it. Some slight weakness 
often develops at this time, which can 
be easily and cheaply remedied by giv- 
ing it prompt attention. 

Derwent, Ohio. J. W. Q. MILLER. 


The Mine Foreman’s Trouble 


I believe “The Foreman’s Trouble,” as 
given in CoAL Ace, Dec. 23, 1911, p. 354, 
is hardly fair to the manager or operator 
of mines. The statement is made that the 
operator reminds the superintendent at 
every opportunity that he must keep 
down expenses. This is the most natural 
thing for an operator or manager to do. 

Imagine for a moment the manager 
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sitting in his office twenty or a hundred 
miles from the works for the earnings of 
which he is held accountable, and the 
bills for supplies piling up before him and 
more requisitions coming in daily for 
more material, some of which he cannot 
imagine why or where it is needed; and 
here comes a rush order for some spe- 
cial high-priced oil to be rushed to the 
mines at once, while his records show 
that enough oil has been purchased to 
last a month longer. He wonders how 
they find room to set the posts that last 
month’s records show were used; and 
why enough lumber or material is charged 
for stoppings to build four times the 
number the last survey showed would be 
necessary; and how enough iron rails 
were purchased to lay more tracks than 
they have in use. 

He figures a little and finds that the 
pit-car oil used the last month amounts 
to one quart for each car dumped, and 
here is a letter saying that they are out 
and inclosing a requisition for more oil. 

Reports show more troubles: Machin- 
ery broken down, boilers blistered or 
bulged, pumps out of order, etc. In the 
mine, several places are reported drowned 
out; the daily output or production of 
coal decreases, the cost of labor goes up. 
The drivers average 30 cars.a day, while 
the length of their haul shows they should 
easily handle 50 cars. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the stock is reported disabled 
and not working; and a requisition asks 
for two more mules to take the place of 
those disabled. The bills for supplies are 
for iron, lumber, machinery, pipes, 
pumps, buckles, nails, fuse, rubber and 
duplicate parts of engines; yet with all 
these supplied the output is 200 tons a 
day less than should be expected; and it 
appears to this manager that the trouble 
lies with the mine superintendent or fore- 
man. 3 

The review of the last-month’s accounts 
decides the manager that he must take 
up the matter vigorously with the super- 
intendent. A few cold facts are dictated 
and that official is informed briefly that 
“expenses are too high, and that he must 
get busy and either reduce his expenses 
or put out more coal.” 

The superintendent orders the mine 
foreman, master mechanic and _ other 
bosses, depending on the size of the plant, 
to lay off any spare men and economize 
in every way as much as possible. The 
men in charge may be competent men; 
the mine foreman .and_ superintendent 
may have each established a record and 
proved their ability with other companies, 
and the manager, being a shrewd busi- 
ness man, is confident they can make 
good. Still, with all this, the results ob- 
tained do not show adequate efficiency in 
the management of the mine. 

The foregoing is not an unusual case, 
and the blame may rest equally on all 
concerned in the management, yet each 
one generally thinks he is doing his duty, 
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and the blame is on the other fellow. I 
would suggest, first of all, that much good 
may be accomplished by starting at the 
lower end and striving to increase the effi- 
ciency of each man; having a direct talk 
with each one and with each and all of 
the bosses and assistant foremen, sep- 
arately; and urging the boss driver to en- 
list his men in an effort to increase the 
output of coal. 

Mr. Mining Engineer, consult with the 
inside foreman, and mix his practical 
ideas with your theory; they will general- 
ly mix to some extent, and a sensible, 
broad-minded foreman may help you to 
secure better results where local condi- 
tions necessitate a change, and the cost of 
haulage, pumping and ventilation in the 
mine will be reduced. Helped by your 
suggestions, he will have more confidence 
in himself, take more interest in his work, 
and be more loyal to you than if you ig- 
nore him, and give him to understand that 
he plays about fourth fiddle, and that he 
is only employed to fulfill the law’s re- 
quirements and that you may be able to 
lay the blame on someone else if the in- 
spector should complain about the condi- 
tion of the mine. Remember, it is easy to 
establish confidence, and likewise easy to 
destroy the confidence of the men in your 
charge. 

Harmony and cooperation on the part 
of all, in a mine, will do more good than 
a sackful of orders and complaints from 
the head office, when that office does not 
know why the results are poor, except as 
calculated from a mass of figures and re- 
ports often changed so as to convey an 
idea different from what really exists. 

Better all get together and consult as 
to where the real trouble lies, and he 
ready, each one, to see some fault of his 
own that was laid to another. How often 
have we all passed by work that, while 
it belonged to another to perform, we 
could have done it ourselves and by so 
doing have helped to improve conditions 
and reduce expense and waste. For in- 
stance, a laborer may be sent to level off 
a pile of dirt, and in doing this he covers 
up some good material, possibly a good 
carwheel, or pipe, or piece of iron, be- 
cause he was not told to move them. If 
you see it, have him move them, or do it 
for him, yourself. The carpenter or black- 
smith, or any better-paid man may see it, 
but never lift a hand or offer to prevent it. 
Consider a tipple boss or shopman work- 
ing beside a car of cement loaded to goio 
the mine, and making no attempt to cover 
or move it in case of an unexpected rain. 
One pumper tramps all day over a coil 
of packing, because the other man left it 
there. A few shovelfuls of dirt, moved in 
two minutes, may save thousands of gal- 
lons of water running into a mine, only 
to be pumped out again. 

A workman can and often does lose a 
half-hour’s time looking for the boss, to 
tell him a drain is overflowing, when he 
could have prevented it in 10 min. But, 
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of course, there are things that belong to 
the other man, and it is not our business 
to interfere .ijl1l we are told. Such is usu- 
ally the case where the system of kicking 
the next man is in use; but codperation 
on the part of bosses and men will tend 
to prevent it. We are each a part of the 
system that transforms coal into the 
money of which we all have our share; 
just as truly as the cogs of a wheel each 
help to transmit the power from the en- 
gine to the load. Remember that the cogs 
must work together to move the load, and 
not pound on the ends. So do not pound 
at either end, in the office or in the mine; 
but all push together and codperate to 
prevent loss and waste. Teach the man 
next to you, and pass it on to the man 
with the pick. It will promote loyalty 
and give better results. 

Some well-educated mining men lack 
ability to organize and coéperate with the 
men they depend on for their own suc- 
cess. We are glad to see some of our 
superiors come, because we feel they 
have helped us and they inspire us. We 
feel more confident, and our troubles are 
not as large as they looked before when 
they come. But the other kind of mine 
official leaves us with a discouraged and 
depressed mind; our duty seems harder 
and the load heavier. We wonder why 
our high-salaried friend does not approve 
of our work, or show us a better way, 
and as he disappears we feel the break 
in the intellectual machinery that is de- 
pended upon to get results. We are 
reminded to “cut costs and put out more 
coal,” and this reminder comes by letter. 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Uniontown, Penn. 





Method of Working a Coal 


Seam 
I would be glad to see in CoAL AGE the 
expression of the opinions of readers as 
to the best method of working a mine un- 
der the following conditions: 
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SECTION OF COAL SEAM 
The coal is bituminous. As shown in 
Fig. 1, the thickness of the seam is 6 
ft. 4.in.; and there is a distinct cleavage 
in the coal, 14 in. below the roof line. 
Above the coal is 30 in. of fireclay, and a 
thin stratum of coal overlies the clay. 
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The general custom has been to drive the 
entries 9 ft. wide. The fireclay above the 
coal weathers and falls when exposed to 
the air; and the 14 in. of coal next to the 
roof does not stay up very well. Assum- 
ing that the clay cannot be used for mak- 
ing clay products, what is the best way 
to support the entries and how should 
this coal be mined? The coal is strong 
enough so that steel I-beams could be 
used without legs, if desired, to support 
the roof. 





CHARTER SUBSCRIBER. 
Lexington, Ky. 





Another Cost Sheet 


I note in your issue of Jan. 13, an ar- 
ticle by John A. Garcia, on cost sheets 
and daily reports. 
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Ther¢ is one important omission in 
these forms, and I desire to bring it to 
your attention. I attach the blank, used 
by the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. 
Items (B) and (C) in the third column 
of that blank originated in our office. To 
the information regarding the total cost at 
the end of each day is added a statement 
regarding the expenses incurred on prev- 
ious days of the same month. 

The form published by Mr. Garcia is 
incomplete, because it shows only the ex- 

‘ penses on the date which it bears. On 
idle days and Sundays, more or less ex- 
pense is incurred, and on our blank fhis 
is carried forward, so that the foreman 
can ascertain not merely the ratio of cost 
to tonnage on a single day, but the true 
ratio which he is obtaining over the larger 
period of time. Under the item which I 
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have marked (A), we show the expenses 
on the date under consideration; under 
(B) the expenses incurred during the 
portion of the month previous to the date 
of the sheet, and under (C) the expenses 
on all coal to date, omitting coal used 
under the boilers. 

By requiring each foreman to study 
these sheets every day, we give him the 
advantage of immediate touch with his 
work. This constant reminder has con- 
siderabie advantage over the delayed re- 
port, which Mr. Garcia exhibits in Fig. 2. 
You will note that earnings and profits 
are treated 0.1 a like basis in the lower 
right-hand corner. 

CARL SCHOLZ, 
General Manager, 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. 
Chicago, III. 






















































































































































































CONSOLIDATED INDIANA COAL COMPANY 
Daily Estimate of Exvenses and Local Earnings of Mine No............ i Ae Dateien se sex as: - 191. 
| | | | 4 
Hrs. | Per | Hrs. Per Per 
No. | Wkd. | Rate | Amt. Ton No.|} Wkd.| Rate | Amt. | Ton) Summary Amt. Ton 
Superintendence. ey vt 
| | | Hoisting and | _, (Rents—Material i ee sys s,« 
Hymera office . . loading | 3.4.| Lubrication iam s 
Asst. superin- | ‘3 3 ., Heed used tear as, aoe a. - 
tendent...... ae day... Say | RDAs inate eeg ata ae < 
Local office | ME Meerae heli Supplies used ga ees. 
‘Top boss... ...- a day... q | Explosives used........... 
Pit boss. .....-. | en a ene bite 3) | ubrice (oniea me tee mere 
Night boss..... | Engineers’ help- = | Props and timber used...... 
——|—_|——__|__|—___|_|—_|_ems.......... Wat's FBS? ised cies ae ean cree eee 
forséiss Sc: TD TIM Mensa oe 2: Mine cars ae ete es. 
—|—_____|—___ — ———__|_| Weighmen..... 9 | Repairs sis eeenere are mene 
/ Cagers top..... _ | Supplies: sedis. es seen oc, 
Engineering Cagers bottom. . Superintendence’. o5..0.+65.6+.-: 
orps Dumpers...... Bngineering Corps: see ee 
| Slate pickers... . Mining’. 392. eee ae ce 
| ————|—__— |__| —_ |— |_| Car droppers . ... Haulage 25.5. cere ten meets 
POPAIE i. <5. Unloading rock. Inside labor, neta ree oe 
——|—_—_—___|_|_|—_ |___Screen cleaners . Hoisting and loading............ 
Track weighmen Ventilation and drainage......... 
Mining Car sealer...... Outside' labor ic ee eee ns. 
| Doekersict cc ate Loss and damage aie cl. 
f Runners, Check pullers. . . General expenses... .2............ 
day... Box-car men... Has] Rolls and deficient work......... 
4 peepee Car pinchers.. . . Le Yardage and room turning....... 
£ ay . | — — — ' -- —. 
4 Runners, TODATOR gee. | | = 
ton S| ——— || | —— | | —| —__— if 
s ‘ | Total operating expenses (A).... 
peeuere, iWenednatast ceed | Brought forward this month (B) 
Loailer drainage Toss operating expenses to date 
eer tb cerns em Cee |] COD cae ce eet eerie 
Hand | Miners | Pumpers....... | 
P —_|—__|_ |_| —_|_ Bratticemen.... | . 
PCAN Water haulers. . Production today............... 
et |__| Pinemenss Aca. Less boiler Coal Sones ere as 
Fan operations.. Net patina today Aid SRE conaeees 
Haulage Trappers....... Total output to date............ 
Gasman....... | Hours worked today............ 
Stablem2n..... = |__|____| Days worked this month......... 
Boss driver... .. Toran. <4 . Days idle this month............ 
IDTIVOETSS|. 2 3.3.4.1: | A eal a ee = 9 { Labor. 22s... ee. .3. 
Track layers.... | : eae t 
raggers...... Outside labor | See } Material............... 
Teasers....... | = ¢ 
Couplers....... Blacksmiths .. . | | am |TOTAL..............-.. 
Jackmen....... Blacksmiths’ | | oe | 
» Motormen..... . helperay 3 S22 | 
_ Trip riders..... . Carpenters... .. | Net 
Team drivers... | Watchmen..... Ca Ex- Reve- | Earn- 
Switchmen..... Teamsters...... | he | Local earnings penses | nue ings 
—_|______ — ——|—_|—| Bit sharpening.. 
POVAtr sey 2: Roustabouts... . 
: —|—___—_— — ——_|—_|—_| Ash wheelers. . . Retail coal; 75); aw .-weee 
| | Cleaning up.... Rents, 22.5 nonce anh 
_ Inside labor Unloading : | at Material ...<i::e0n ose 
4 : / timbers... ... | / Explosives’... aoe 
_ Fire gg yt we. | Ae » Docket, a ee 
ay... tee asting paper .....% 4.98 
Dead work { night: | | Insurance......... 
_ Timber men... . | Smithing 26.3 
Room boss... .. Store commissions . an 
_ Electrician, .... | Other commissions....... 
_ _Electrician’s | Miscellaneous (itemize)... . 
| helpers: ..... —_|—|—_|—-|——__|— 
_ Jerrymen...... | Total local earninas..... 
_ Loading rock... } | Brought forward this 
| Cleaning roads. . | month "NSE aie ae 
. TAT as : . TODA ..00 8 + | Torau TO DATE....... | 
4 i { } i i | | | 
In computing ‘‘costs per ton” boiler coal tonnage of 
each day must be subtracted from the daily output. OETECH Sb, Bre chs ceteieate boi vat CE oe Bion. 
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Prevent Accumulation of 


Ice in Shaft 


What is the surest and most practical 
means of keeping a very wet shaft clear 
of ice in winter? Is there any reasonable 
method of warming the air before it 
enters the shaft, or in any other way 
preventing the shaft from freezing in 
cold weather? Some have advised re- 
versing the air current every 12 hr., but 
any one familiar with the conditions 
knows that it takes the return-air current 
a much longer time to thaw a body of ice 
than is required for that ice to form when 
the mercury.is low; and, instead of keep- 
ing the downcast shaft clear, this method 
only tends to render both the downcast 
and upcast shafts dangerous from the 
accumulation of ice. Cannot some of the 
readers of CoAL AGE suggest a plan that 
will be at once feasible and practicable; 
and that will rid the mines of this annoy- 
ance and danger. 

THOMAS H. DEVLIN, SUPT., 
Assumption Coal and Mining Co. 

Assumption, III. 

No practical method has ever been de- 
vised, to our knowledge, of warming a 
cold air current before it enters the down- 
cast shaft. To prevent the formation of 
ice in wet hoisting shafts, in winter, the 
best plan where this can be done with 
safety is to make the hoisting shaft the 
upcast. This plan, however, involves 
either making the main haulage roads the 
return airways for the mine, or the use 
of double doors on the main roads, at the 
shaft bottom. In a gassy mine, it will 
generally be unsafe to haul coal on the 
main-return airways; and it is never 
practicable to obstruct the main roads 
with doors. 

Owing to these conditions it is gen- 
erally impossible to prevent the formation 
of ice in a wet hoisting shaft, in winter, 
in a gassy mine where haulage is per- 
formed on the intake. As stated by cor- 
respondent, the alternate, daily, revers- 
ing of the air current is not practical, in 
most cases; and besides causes annoy- 
ance and is often impossible to arrange 
without making special provision for 
same at the shaft bottom. 

The only seeming remedies, in a gassy 
mine, to avoid the danger of large ac- 
cumulations of ice, in wet downcast 
shafts, in winter, is to install suitable wa- 
ter rings, at different levels in the shaft, 
which will collect the water and render 
the shaft much drier; or to install at cer- 
tain levels a system of pipes to be heated 
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by_exhaust or live steam, and which couid 
be utilized as occasion would demand. 
The practise of exhausting steam into the 
shaft would hardly be applicable to a 
downcast hoisting shaft owing both to its 
annoyance and inefficiency. A wet shaft 
should always be made of ample dimen- 
sions to avoid serious troubles, later, in 
the operation of the mine. 





Difference between Carbon 
Dioxide and Carbon 


Monoxide 

Why is it that carbon dioxide (CO:), 
which contains two atoms of oxygen, will 
not support combustion, but extinguishes 
the flame of a lamp; while carbon mon- 
oxide (CO), which contains only one 
atom of oxygen, not only permits lamps 
to burn, but is itself explosive, having the 
widest explosive range of any of the 
ccmmon mine gases ? 

Dayton, Tenn. Two SUBSCRIBERS. 

Carbon dioxide is the product of the 
complete combustion of carbon in oxygen 
(air), which means that the process of 
oxidation has reached the limit. The car- 
bon, in other words, has taken up all the 
oxygen it is capable of absorbing; and 
the resulting product is fully satisfied or 
complete. The oxygen thus absorbed is 
not available for oxidizing any other sub- 
stance; it is not free, but is tied up in a 
fully saturated compound (CO.). 

On the other hand, carbon monoxide 
(CO) is the product of the incomplete 
combustion of carbon in oxygen (air). 
In this case, the process of oxidation has 
not reached the limit; the carbon has a 
capacity to absorb more oxygen, and 
would have done so had the supply not 
been limited. 

The difference between these two gases, 
in respect to their effect on the flame of 
a lamp, is not that one contains available 
oxygen that would support flame and the 
other does not. Neither of them contains 
any available oxygen. One of these 
gases, however (carbon monoxide, CO), 
is not a saturated compound, while the 
other (carbon dioxide, CO.) is fully 
saturated. The former, therefore, is com- 
bustible and the latter incombustible. 

When carbon monoxide is present in 
the atmosphere surrounding a lamp flame 
its combustion, in contact with the flame, 
adds to and assists the combustion of the 
flame. The flame burns more brightly 
than in pure air, owing to the heat de- 
veloped by the combustion of the gas in 
the air that feeds the flame. 
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On the other hand, if the feed air is 
diluted with an incombustible gas, as car- 
bon dioxide, the effect is to absorb the 
heat of combustion in the flame, and re- 
duce the temperature and dim or extin- 


guish the flame. Precisely the same 
effect, in less degree, would be produced 
if the feed air were to be diluted with 
nitrogen. The extinctive effect of carbon 
dioxide is much greater than that of 
nitrogen, however, because its power to 
absorb heat is 90 times the heat-absorb- 
ing power of nitrogen. 


Weight Falling in Shaft 


Would there be any difference in the 
velocity attained by two weights of 1 
ton and 1 Ib., respectively, falling down 
a shaft 200 ft. deep? Assuming each 
weight falls clear, which will strike the 
bottem first ? 

Dubois, Penn. INQUIRER. 

If it were possible for these two 
weights to fall in a perfect vacuum, their 
velocities would be eaual, at any instant, 
throughout the fall; and they would 
strike the bottom at the same time. This 
is true, because there is no resistance 
to retard the falling bodies; and the 
force of gravity acts equally on each 
particle of their mass. In other words, 
under these conditions, there being no 
resistance, each particle is equally at- 
tracted and falis with equal velocity. In 
a vacuum, a feather falls with practically 
the same velocity as a lead ball. 

Falling in a shaft, however, the re- 
sistance of the air, which is approxi- 
mately in proportion to the surface of 
the falling body, increases less rapidly 
than the mass of the body or the at- 
tracting force that pulls it down. On 
this account, the greater weight meets 
with relatively less resistance in its fall 
in air, than the less weight. Its veloc- 
ity, for the same instant, will be greater 
and it will reach the bottom of the shaft 
sooner than the lesser weight. 

The question is often asked, “Does a 
man weigh any less when standing in a 
rapidly descending elevator or cage; or 
does he weigh any more when the cage 
in which he is standing is being hoisted 
rapidly, than when the same man is 
standing on the ground?” Since weight 
is the product of mass and gravity, and 
neither of them change, the man will 
weigh the same whether rising or falling; 
but when the velocity of the moving cage 
is being changed, increased or decreased, 
the pressure of the man on the floor is 
changed accordingly. 
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Questions for Beginners 


VENTILATING PRESSURE 


Ques.—(a) What is meant by venitil- 
ating pressure, in mine ventilation? (b) 
What is the unit of ventilating pressure > 

Ans.—(c) Ventilating pressure is the 
pressure producing the circulation, or the 
difference between the intake and re- 
turn pressures in a mine, exerted over the 
entire sectional area of the airway. It is 
this total pressure in the airway (pa) 
that pushes or moves the air against the 
resistance of the mine. 

(b) The unit of ventilating pressure or 
unit pressure is the pressure exerted on 
a single square foot of the sectional 
area of the airway. It is this unit pres- 
sure, or pressure per square’ foot, in a 
mine or airway, that is measured by the 
water gage. Each inch of water gage 
corresponds to a ventilating pressure of 
5.2 Ib. per sq.ft. in the airway, at the 
point where the reading is taken. 

Ques.—Show how each inch of water 
gage corresponds to a pressure of 5.2 Ib. 
per sq.ft. 

Ans.—Weight always causes an equal 
pressure on the base of support. For ex- 
ample, the weight of 1 cu.ft. of pure 
water (Fig. 1) is practically 62.5 lb. and 
this causes a pressure of 62.5 Ib. per 
sq.ft. for each 12 in. depth of water. If 
the water is only 1 in. deep, the weight is 


ath =- 5.2 lb., which causes, therefore, 


a pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft. 

An important principle to be remem- 
bered is that water always rises to its 
own level no matter what may be the 
shape or size of the containing vessel. 
If the water gage shown on the left of the 
box, in Fig. 1, were attached to the bot- 
tom of the box the inch of depth of wa- 
ter in the box would simply balance the 
1 in. of water shown in the gage. This 
shows clearly that a pressure of 5.2 Ib. 
per sq.ft. is required to balance or pro- 
duce | in. of water gage. The depression 
of the water in the left arm of the gage 
represents this pressure. 

Ques.—What is meant by the expres- 
sions atmospheric pressure, barometric 
pressure, sea-level pressure? Explain 
briefly the cause of each pressure and 
how it is different in different places 
and at different times. What is meant 
by normal pressure in speaking of the 
atmosphere ? 

Ans.—Atmospheric pressure is the 
pressure due to the weight of the at- 
mosphere pressing on each square unit 
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Fic. 1. SHOWING PRESSURE PER SQUARE 


Foot DUE To 1 INCH OF WATER GAGE 


of the surface of the earth. This pres- 
sure is commonly given in pounds per 
square inch or per square foot. 

Barometrie pressure refers to the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere expressed in 
inches of mercury. The weight of a cubic 
inch of mercury (standard 32° F.) is a 
trifle less than % Ib. Roughly, 30 in. 
of mercury weigh 15 Ib. 
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Fic. 2. SHOWING EFFECT OF ELEVATION 
ON TEMPERATURE AND DENSITY OF 
AiR, ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AND 

HEIGHT OF WATER AND MERCURY 
COLUMNS SUPPORTED BY 
ATMOSPHERE 


Sea-level pressure refers to the com- 
mon or ordinary (normal) pressure of 
the atmosphere at sea level, which is 
roughly 15 lb. per sq.in., or 30 in. 
barometer. 

All atmospheric pressure is due to the 
weight of the air column above the place 
where the pressure is measured. This 
pressure, therefore, decreases aS we as- 
cend above sea level, and increases as 
one descends below sea level, as is true 
in many deep mines. 

Atmospheric pressure changes slightly 
during each day, being greatest about 10 
a.m. and p.m. and least about 4 a.m. and 
p.m.; there is also a slight change accord- 
ing to the season of the year, being great- 
er in winter and less in summer, in the 
northern hemisphere. The greatest fluc- 
tuation, however, is due to local storms, 
the storm center being an area of low 
barometric pressure. 

The normal pressure is an average for 
any place, for the year. It is what the 
pressure should be under normal at- 
mospheric conditions. Fig. 2 shows an 
imaginary air column one foot square in 
section. Starting from sea level, differ- 
ent elevations are marked on the left of 
the column; and, on the right, the cor- 
responding mean observed temperatures, 
weight per cubic foot or density of air, 
the pressure per square foot and per 
square inch, and the water column and 
mercury column such pressure will sup- 
port against a vacuum. 


Ques.— What is meant by absolute 
pressure > 


Ans.—Absolute pressure is the pres- 
sure above a vacuum. 


Ques.—Explain the difference between 
ventilating pressure and absolute pres- 
sure. 


Ans.—Ventilating pressure is the ex- 
cess of the intake pressure over the re- 
turn pressure, for the entire mine or any 
section of the mine. Absolute pressure 
is the total or actual pressure borne by 
the air or gas. When a mine is ven- 
tilated on the blowing system the ab- 
solute pressure on the air in the fan drift 
is equal to the atmospheric pressure plus 
the »mine ventilating pressure. In case 
the fan is exhausting instead of blowing, 
the absolute pressure on the air in the 
fan drift is equal to the atmospheric 
pressure minus the mine ventilating pres- 
sure. In each case, it is necessary to 
reduce the mine pressure to Ib. per sq.in., 
or else estimate the atmospheric pres- 
sure in lb. per sq.ft. 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 


Washington, D. C. 


The employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation commission has made pub- 
lic the text of a bill representing the re- 
sults of its deliberations during the past 
year. The bill applies chiefly to rail- 
roads, but it is intended subsequently 
to extend the provisions further and to 
attempt to make them a basis for uniform 
state legislation; that is, if the measure 
is adopted, as it probabiy will be. The 
proposed bill is therefore of general 
industrial significance. As offered by 
the commission it provides that: 

“Every carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce by railroad shall 
pay compensation in the amounts speci- 
fied in the bill to any of its employees 
who, while employed by such employer 
in such commerce, sustains personal in- 
jury by accident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment and resulting 
in his disability, or to his dependents in 
case of death. 

“That the remedy thus afforded shall 
be exclusive, and that all existing com- 
mon-law and statutory remedies, so far 
as future cases are concerned, shall be 
abolished.” And that: 

“This compensation is to be paid in 
every case specified irrespective of neg- 
ligence, except where the injury or death 
is occasioned by the willful intention of 
the employee to bring about the injury 
or death of himself or another or when 
the same resulted. from his intoxication 
while on duty.” 

Fixed schedules of compensation for 
death and personal injury are submitted, 
together with numerous rules, conditions 
and provisions for various contingencies. 


CosT OF CARRYING COAL TO PANAMA 


Extensive inquiries into the cost of 
carrying coal to the Panama Canal by 
government vessels have been undertaken 
by Secretary Meyer and the results 
thereof supplied to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
order that members may te able to judge 
of the relative cost of supplying coal at 
the canal by government agency and by 
private enterprise. The statements ‘which 
are now before the committee show that 
in the case of the “Cyclops,” one of the 
newest and best of the government col- 
liers, the combined cargo and bunker 
capacity is 12,500 tons, maximum speed 
14 knots, economical speed about 10 
knots and cost $822,500. 


Based on the cost of operating the 
“Cyclops,” the annual operating expenses 
of the proposed canal colliers would be 
approximately $196,000 and allowing 15 
round trips annually, the delivery cost per 
ton of coal would be about $1.14. 

There is little doubt that these pro- 
posed colliers could deliver coal at Colon 
more cheaply than could private mer- 
chant ships. In comparison with the 
estimated cost of $1.14 per ton, the fol- 
lowing freight rates by steamer to points 
in the West Indies and Caribbean during 
1911 are compiled from the W. W. 
Beattie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Re- 
ports: 


From Norfolk to Low High Average 
Havana; Cuba: $1.30 $1.85 $1.57 
Matanzas, Cuba (3.5. 41730 1.85 TDi 
Cardenas; Guba. 91250 92525 1.87 
Cienfuegos, Cuba .. 1/50 2.25 1.87 
Port of Spain, Trin- 

idad FOrtthals st oates 1.75 ~2.50 2.10 
St. Ducane > steno 1.65. 2:30 1.97 
St> Thonigsees.« «ee s- 1.40 1.90 1.65 
Barbadoste sigs. cece e 1.75 2.50 2.12 
IAN SS CON Menace s 1.40 1.90 L-65 
CuradiGao siraeicis stele eg BF ne) 1.42 
Verd JOrtizare. ~ token 2.25 1.92 
Guantanamo ...... 1.50 2.20 1.85 


Assuming that the canal will require 
3000 tons of coal per day at first, the 
gain from employing government colliers 
would be $788,400 annually, and when 
the business of the canai shall have in- 
creased to equal that of the Suez Canal 
the annual gain would amount to about 
$2,102,400. This estimate is based on 
an initial canal traffic of five ships per 
day, each ship taking 590 tons of coal, 
and ultimately a traffic of 15 ships per 
day. It is assumed also that the canal 
power and lighting plants, the Panama 
R.R., etc., will use at least 500 tons per 
day. 


CHARGES FOR DUMPING AND TRIMMING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered an important decision in 
the case of the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. vs. the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Co. et al, in which it holds that: 

1. Trimming, or leveling coal in the 
holds of ships, is a necessary service 
in connection with the transportation of 


coal by water, and, where performed by | 


the rail carriers, it must be regarded as 
a part of the delivery. Whether or not 
defendants legally might be compelled 
to render such service, when they under- 
take so to do any charge therefor is 
subject to regulation by this Commis- 
sion. 


2. The charges of 3c. per ton for 
trimming and 4.5c. per ton for dumping 


t 
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and trimming are not found to have been 
unreasonable. The charge of the Virginian 
Ry. of 4.5c. per ton for trimming alone 
is found to have been unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 3c. per ton. Repara- 
tion is awarded. 





Alabama 


Birmingham—lIt is understood that the 
differences between the state and the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., regard- 
ing the agreement for mining coal with 
state convicts, have been satisfactorily 
adjusted by a few slight amendments to 
the contract. One of the provisions of 
the contract was the expenditure of 
about $10,000 in improvements of various 
kinds at the mines. These improvements 
are well under way. They have to du 
with enlargements of barracks and the in- 
stallation of a more extensive sanitary 
system. 





Colorado 


Denver—The government has brought 
suit to recover the patent to 160 acres of 
coal land in Huerfano County and $100,- 
000, said to be the product of the land. 
The Beacon coal mine is located on this 
property, which has passed through the 
hands of a half dozen owners since origi- 
nal entry. was made six years ago. The 
government maintains that the land was 
obtained by fraudulent-entry. 

Representatives of the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly, the Direct Legisla- 
tion League and other bodies interested 
in having the state operate and control 
coal mines, have agreed upon the form of 
the bill to be presented to the people for 
their approval at the next election for 
members of the general assembly. It pro- 
vides that all land, bearing coal which is 
now owned by the state or may later be 
acquired, shall never be sold. An ad- 
ministrative board is provided for and is 
empowered to engage in the business of 
mining coal and selling it to the con- 
sumer. 








Illinois 

Chicago—A sweeping investigation of 
conditions governing the distribution of 
coal cars at mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio will be made by the 
Illinois State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission during the next few weeks 
with a view to establishing some unifoim 
rule covering such distribution in this 
section of the United States. The Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission and the dif- 
ferent railroad commissions of the states 
mentioned will be invited to participate 
in the investigation and subsequent hear- 
ing, at which it is proposed to establish a 
uniform rule. 

The Illinois Central R.R. Co. has ap- 
parently overcome the dissatisfaction in 
several of the mining towns on its line 
that was caused by the failure of the rail- 
road to furnish cars enough to enable the 
mines to work more than one day per 
week. Every coal-mining town on the 
road has now received orders for com- 
pany coal, which is being stored in the 
open fields around the mine tipples. 


Litchfield—A deal was consummated 
recently by Chicago and New York capi- 
talists that consolidates four of the lead- 
ing coal mines in Montgomery County 


-and places them under the control of one 


company. The four mines involved are: 
Taylor Springs, Kortkamp and the two 
Witt mines. It is probable that the new 
company .will take over the mines at 
Nokomis, also in this county. 
Murphysboro—Fire, Feb. 18, destroyed 
the plant of the Knickerbocker Briquet 


Co., one mile from Murphysboro, and ad- . 


jacent to the Harrison mine, of the Big 
Muddy Coal & Iron Co. The loss was 
$100,000. The plant was erected three 
years ago, being the only one of its kind 
in the high-grade coal field of southern 
Illinois, and is owned by A. G. Kupfel, 
of New York. 


Witt—Burnwell mine No. 2 was closed 
down for several days recently by an 
accident to a hoisting cage. The bridle 
chains broke and the cage fell from a 
point within 20 ft. of the top of the shaft 
to the bottom, a distance of about 500 ft. 
Coal was being hoisted at the time. 


Indiana 


Princeton—Drilling operations are being 
carried on in this vicinity by the Princeton 
Coal Co. to determine the value of the 
No. 4 seam, which lies 50 ft. below the 
surface. If the seam proves to be as ex- 
pected a new mine is looked for in the 
near future. 

Vincennes—It was announced recently 
that the Martin-Howe Coal & Mining Co., 
of Chicago, will enter. the new coal field 
that is under development near Bruce- 
ville. The Martin-Howe company is 
interested in the Freeman and Tecumseh 
mines at Bicknell. The property this 
company intends to develop is two miles 
southeast of Bruceville. 


Iowa 


Des Moines—Union miners of Iowa 
will meet in annual convention here on 
Mar. 14. They will come prepared to de- 
mand a raise in wages of 10c. a ton and 
of 20 per cent. for day work. The opera- 
tors will refuse to meet that demand, and 
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as a result it is predicted that the mines 
of Iowa will all shut down on Apr. 1 until 
a new wage scale is agreed upon. Rail- 
roads and other large consumers of coal 
in the state are already preparing for the 
shutdown by storing large quantities of 
coal as rapidly as possible. Representa- 
tives of the miners and operators will 
meet in wage-scale conference on Mar. 
21, one week after the opening of the 
miners’ convention. 





Kansas 


Columbus—Owners of business build- 
ings in Weir City have applied to the dis- 
trict court for an order to restrain R. L. 
Thorp from mining coal under the streets 
and certain lots of the city. The appli- 
cants allege that if the mining operations 
are continued there is reason to fear that 
buildings will be jeopardized. While ex- 
tensive mining operations have been car- 
ried on within the municipal limits since 
the field was developed, this is the first 
time the city has attempted to stop them 
or to collect the value of coal removed. 


Pittsburg—The coal fields in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas are 
operated by firms belonging to the South- 
western Coal Operators’ Association. The 
operators and the miners in this field 
signed a two-year contract, which will 
expire Mar. 31, but the contract contains 
a provision that the mines must continue 
in operation for the period from the ex- 
piration of the contract to Apr. 30, while 
the miners and operators are negotiating 
a new contract. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—Local coal operators are in- 
terested in the organization of a new coal 
company which will have a capital stock 
of $2,000,000, and which will carry on 
operations on a large scale in the newly 
opened Harlan County fields. The Ken- 
tucky Mutual Coal Corporation will be 
the title of the new organization, and will 
be composed of New York ard Kentucky 
capitalists. The proposed company will 
take over the holdings of a number of 
smaller concerns in southeastern Ken- 
tucky and will conduct coal operations on 
a large scale. The full details have not 
been perfected, but it is expected that all 
plans will materialize within the next few 
weeks. 

Greenville—Coal operators in western 
Kentucky are complaining of the rating 
placed on their output by the Illinois 
Central R.R. Co. This assumed output 
forms the basis for car distribution by the 
railroad and greatly reduces the number 
of cars that are to be furnished the mines 
in western Kentucky, the number to all 
mines on this division, with possibly two 
exceptions, being reduced. The matter 
of the right of the railroad thus to fix the 
output of the mines by limiting the supply 
of cars furnished will be called to the at- 
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tention of the Kentucky railroad com- 
mission, and also to the interstate com- 
merce commission. 


Missouri 

Huntsville—The coal washer that has 
been under construction for a number of 
months at the old No. 10 plant of the 
Northern Central Coal Co. has recently 
been completed and tried out with sat- 
isfactory results. The washer was built 
at considerable expense and embodies up- 
todate methods and modern machinery. 


Ohio 

Toledo—Over 12,000 cars of coal were 
found Feb. 18, to be tied up in the block- 
ade at Toledo, owing to the inability of 
the Michigan lines to handle the cars. The 
Pere Marquette declared an embargo on 
coal. The value of the hard and soft 
coal tied up at Toledo was estimated at 
about $3,000,000. Every available stor- 
age switch and sidetrack between Colum- 
bus and Toledo is filled with loaded cars 
of coal, and it is said that thousands of 
tons of coal are northward bound from 
the southern Ohio and West Virginia 
fields. 


Cleveland—Arrangements have been 
made by a Cleveland coal shipper with a 
firm which owns a large fleet of boats, to 
float in the neighborhood of 400,000 tons 
of coal. The contract does not call for 
any specific rate, but the freight will be 
charged at the going rate. This makes 
more than 650,000 tons of soft coal that 
have been contracted for recently. 


Columbus — Considerable interesting 
evidence was adduced at the hearing of 
the interstate commerce commission in 
Columbus recently in the case of the 
New Pittsburg Coal Co. which challenged 
the lake rates from the Hocking Valley. 
The present rate is 90c. and an effort is 
being made to have it reduced to 75c. or 
less. 

There is a division of sentiment on the 
probability of a suspension at the ex- 
piration of the present wage scale. Some 
of the operators and jobbers profess to 
feel that the miners will agree to work 
pending a settlement of the scale but 
others are inclined to believe that such a 
course is improbable. The miners usu- 
ally have gone out pending a settlement 
of the scale and there is nothing at this 
time to indicate a change in that custom. 


Oklahoma 


Lehigh—A serious fire started in the 
No. 5 mine of the Western Coal & Min- 
ing Co., near here in the morning of 
Feb. 22. The workings lie about 300 ft. 
below the surface and the number of men 
at work at the time is variously estimated 
at between one and two hundred. Most 
of the men escaped through an abandoned 
shaft about two miles from the main en- 
trance to the mine. Thirty cars of coal 
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that were standing in the workings are 
reported to have added materially to the 
flames. Last advices state that 8 bodies 
have been removed and one man is still 
unaccounted for. It is believed that these 
comprise all the casualties. A score or 
men were entombed, and later rescued. 
Rescue parties from the government sta- 
tion at McAlester were rushed to the 
scene and immediately began exploration 
of the workings near the mouth of the 


pit. 


Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Butler—The Sharon Coal & Lime- 
stone Co. which has been operating in 
this section for some time, recently se- 
cured leases on a number of acres of 
coal land in Mercer and Slippery Rock 
townships. The company has expended 
considerable money testing for coal on 
these properties. The total amount of 
land leased so far is 671 acres but it is 
expected that additional leases will be 
made in the same neighborhood. 


E. W. Eisler, of Butler, who has taken 
up a number of options on coal land in 
Middlesex township, recently purchased 
the H. W. Flick farm in that township, 
paying $12,000 for its 99 acres. This 
farm is centrally located in the property 
held by Mr. Eisler and it is expected that 
active development of his holdings will 
commence during the present year. 


Somerset—Interests affiliated with the 
Western Maryland R.R. Co. are under- 
stood to be negotiating for the Brothers- 
Valley Coal Mining Co.’s plant near Ber- 
lin. The plant is one of the largest in 
this section and would give the Western 
Maryland a big tonnage. Now that the 
Western Maryland’s tracks are going 
down rapidly, agents are in the field try- 
ing to option coal lands, and everybody is 
waiting for spring to give the signal for 
considerable activity. 


Connellsville—The number of active 
ovens in this region has been increased 
by the firing of 50 at Mt. Braddock, 40 
at Dexter, 80 at Elizabeth, 25 at Grif- 
fin and 10 at La Belle; total, 205; and 
decreased by the blowing out of 25 at 
Grace, 10 at Cyrilla, and 12 at Eleanor, 
total, 47, making a net increase of 153 
ovens. 


Pittsburg—A large delegation appeared 
before the rivers and harbors committee 
of Congress, in Washington, Feb. 19 and 
advocated the extensive improvement of 
the Allegheny River in order to facilitate 
shipping. 

A party of more than 40 officials, em- 
ployees and guests of the Pittsburg 
branch of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
went to Bruceton, Feb. 24, for the second 
of a series of explosions at the govern- 
ment’s experimental coal mine there, to 
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determine the best means of preventing 
mine disasters. The tests were in charge 
of Chief Mining Engineer G. S. Rice. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—A federal grand jury, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Feb. 21, returned indictments 


against the Delaware & MHudson Co., 


charging violation of the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce law. 
There are 30 counts in the indictment, 
which is the beginning of a campaign by 
the government to force the railroad to 
give up the ownership of its coal mines. 


The conference between representa- 
tives of the anthracite operators and 
miners, held in New York, Feb. 27, 
lasted about 15 minutes. The miners’ 
demands were presented and taken un- 
der consideration by the operators. A 
meeting of represeritatives of the op- 
erators will be held, Mar. 5, and a com- 
mittee appointed ‘to confer with the 
miners. A joint conference will be held, 
probably Mar. 13. 


The Delaware & Hudson company is 
building a new breaker at its “Gravity 
Slope” mine, near Winton, Lackawanna 
County. 


Wilkes-Barre—Coal companies in this 
section expect, during March, to store at 
their various collieries a large quantity 
of steam ccal for their own use. They an- 
ticipate, if there is no strike following 
the expiration of the existing agreement, 
that there will at least be a suspension 
of work for some weeks, during which 
time the miners’ leaders will conduct ne- 
gotiations with the operators before fin- 
ally reporting to the men their decision 
regarding the situation. 


Virginia 

Bristol—It is reported that H. K. Mc- 
Harg, Jr., a wealthy capitalist of Rad- 
ford, Va., has bought a controlling in- 
terest in the Empire Coal Land Corpora- 
tion, a concern which owns several thou- 
sand acres of Wise County, Va., coal 
lands, a large part of the properties 
lying along the Kentucky border. 


West Virginia 

Wheeling—-The Herbert Collieries Cor- 
poration, which has its principal offices, 
in New York, and is engaged in mining 
coal on leased lands in Fayette and Ra- 
leigh Counties, West Virginia, filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy, Feb. 24, 
giving liabilities of $244,083 and assets 
of $168,898. The assets, the petition 
states, include leases of mines in West 
Virginia valued at $150,000, stock in a 
mine store at Herberton, W. Va., worth 
$10,000, and debts due aggregating $6398. 
The mines operated by the corporation 
were leased from the McKinley Fuel Co. 
by Preston B. McClarahan, who assigned 
his interest in the properties to the Her- 
bert Collieries. 
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The Western Maryland R.R. is hauling 
large quantities of coal from West Vir- 
ginia mines to Baltimore, and Hagers- 
town, Md. The increase has been so 
great within the past few weeks that there 
is great difficulty in getting sufficient en- 
gines to move the trains, causing conges- 
tion in the various yards of the railroad. 
It is said, there are 15,000 carloads of 
coal stored on these lines awaiting trans- 
portation. 





Wyoming 

Sheridan—Increased freight rates pro- 
posed by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. on coal from mines in Wy- 
oming to junction points in Montana and 
beyond were suspended, Feb. 17, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pend- 
ing an investigation. 

It is stated that mines in the south- 
ern part of the state are operating more 
steadily than those in the local field. 
This fact is accounted for on the grounds 
that the southern mines are largely 
owned by the railroad and smelting inter- 
ests and their entire production is used 
by these interests, while the northern 
mines are commercial mines and depend 
upon the market to handle their product. 


Canada 


Victoria, B. C.—The British Columbia 
government proposes to send engineers 
to the country between Stewart and 
Ground Hog Mountain to obtain data for 
the proposed construction of a railroad 
from Stewart to tap the Ground Hog 
Mountain coal fields, this line eventually 
to form a link in another trans-con- 
tinental system. 


The next examination for mine man- 
agers, overmen, fire bosses and_ shot 
lighters will be held the latter part of 
April or early in May. 

Calgary, B. C.—The city council has 
placed itself on record as in favor of hav- 
ing the municipality own and operate a 
coal mine, and has authorized placing 
$2500 in the estimates to cover the cost 
of investigating the different propositions 
offered to the city. 


Great Britain 
London—A national coal. strike was 
virtually inaugurated, Feb. 27, when be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 miners in Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire ceased work. 
This number was increased to 100,009, 
Feb. 28. No settlement was reached at 


the various conferences, Feb. 27, between 


the government and representatives of 
the miners and operators, although it 
was reported that the outlook had become 
more hopeful. Large purchases of Poca- 
hontas coal for the British navy are an- 
nounced. This will be shipped from Nor- 
folk within 60 days. The first shipment 
of 25,000 tons will go forward as soon 
as the chartered steamers arrive. 
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j Personals 


John W. Braham has resigned his posi- 
tion with the West Virginia Colliery Co., 


at Wevaco, to become superintendent for 


the Clear Fork Coal Co., at Jarrolds Val- 
ley, W. Va. 


J. E. Pettit, Utah state coal mine in- 
spector, has returned to Salt Lake from 
a trip through Emery County, where he 
visited the mines at Castle Gate, Mohr- 
land and Price. 


_E, J. Wallace has severed his connec- 
tion with the Mississippi Valley Fuel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., effective Feb. 19, and is 


- now handling his trade from an office in 


the Victoria Building. 


James Needham, president of the St. 
Paul Coal Co., is making an extended 


visit to the mining properties of the com- 


pany in the West and expects to return 
to Ottawa, IIl., early in March. 


T. K. Adams and Enoch W. Filer, of 
Mercer, Penn., and George Young, of 
Stoneboro, have been appointed members 
of the examining board for the third bi- 
tuminous district of Pennsylvania. 


B. B. Thayer, president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., in company 
with F. W. C. Whyte, general manager 
of coal properties, recently made an in- 
spection of the company’s coal mines at 
Diamondville, Wyoming. 


R. A. Gray, general manager of the 
J. R. Crowe Coal Co., of Pittsburg, Kan., 
is taking full charge of the company’s 
business in the absence of Mr. Crowe, 
who is making an extended trip to 
Panama and South America. 


E. E. Bach has been appointed socio-— 


logical superintendent, in charge of im- 
provement work at the Ellsworth and 
Cokeburg plants of the Ellsworth Col- 
lieries Co. In creating this office the 
Ellsworth company has taken a pioneer 
step, so far as the coal industry is con- 
cerned. 


Elmer E. Thomas, of Omaha, a repre- 
sentative of the United States Coal Co., 
together with C. V. Gould, of Chicago, 


_a civil engineer for this company, have 


been in the vicinity of Kemmerer, Wyo., 
for some time, arranging for the opening 
of a new coal mine in this district to be 
located on the old Adaville property. 


George O. Thomas, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., for 20 years superintendent of the 
Clear Spring colliery, West Pittston, un- 
til its abandonment recently, has been 
appointed general inside superintendent 
of the Harleigh and Pond Creek col- 
lieries near Hazleton. Mr. Thomas has 
lately filled the position of inside super- 
intendent of the Parrish and Buttonwood 
mines of the Parrish Coal Co. at Ply- 
mouth. The collieries named, both at 
Hazleton and Plymouth, are controlled 
by Madeira, Hill & Co., of Philadelphia. 
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Obituary 


T. Guilford Smith, a member of the 
firm of Albright & Smith, agents at Buf- 
falo for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., died at his home on Feb. 21, 
aged 72 years. He was well known in the 
coal and iron trades and actively identi- 
fied with educational work in New York 
state. Mr. Smith was a member of sev- 
eral American and international scientific 
organizations. 


Construction News 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Bryan Coal 
Corporation, of Birmingham, will make 
extensive improvements on its property, 
at Red Star, including the erection of a 
coal washer. It is estimated that about 
$225,000, in all, will be expended. Frank 
Nelson, Jr., is president. 


The Cullman Coal & Coke Co. is re- 
ported to intend completing the railroad 


from Cullman to the Bremen coal fields. 


Calvert, Tex.—The Central Texas 
Fuel Co. is preparing to develop about 
250 acres of land for an output of 500 
tons of coal per day. Machinery will be 
required at an early date, and an aérial 
tramway, about % mile long, will be con- 
structed. Robert Magee is constructing 
engineer. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The Clover Fork 
Coal Co., of Harlan, Ky., capitalized at 
$50,000, will develop 800 acres of coal 
land for an output of 500 to 1000 tons per 
day. Machinery and other equipment will 
be installed. B. W. Whitfield is the en- 
gineer in charge. 


Scranton, Penn.—Kingsley and Wescott, 
of this city, have secured the contract for 
rebuilding the Bernice breaker of the 
Connell Anthracite Coal Co., which was 
recently destroyed by fire. Cost to be 
about $125,000. 


Duluth, Minn.—The contract for the 
machinery equipment of the new Island 
Creek Coal Co.’s dock has been awarded 
to Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburg, Penn., at 
about $300,000. The Zenith Dredge Co. 
has secured the dredging contract in con- 
nection with this work at $100,000. 


Bay City, Mich—The Robert Gage 
Coal Co. will sink a new shaft near St. 
Charles this spring. Charles Coryell is 
manager. 

Pittsburg, Penn.—The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is planning to enlarge the testing 
station at Fortieth and Butler Sts. The 
new buildings will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000. H. W. Wilson is engi- 
neer in charge. 


Indianapolis—The Rowland Block Coal 
Co., recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, will sink shafts, build 
tipples and install machinery to do a coal- 
and clay-mining business at their prop- 
erty near Parkersburg, Owen County. 
George Rowland is a director. 
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Publications Received 


ANNUAL REPORT OF STATE MINE 
INSPECTOR, SOUTH DAKOTA, FOR 
1911. By Robert L. Daugherty. 16 
pp., 6x9 in.; pamphlet. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL AND COKE. 
Pamphlet. 14 pp., 4%x7% in.; il- 
lustrated. 


This little book is issued for private 
circulation by W. E. Duncan, M.E., a 
consulting engineer of Merritt, B. C. 
It presents interesting news and facts 
concerning the British Columbia field 
and includes a directory of the com- 
panies operating in this region. 


EXPLOSIVE MINE GASES AND DUSTS. 
By Rollin T. Chamberlain. 3ulletin 
No. 26, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 67 
pp., 6x9 in. 


This report is a reprint of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletin No. 383, and has 
special reference to the explosions in 
the Monogah, Darr and Naomi coal mines 
in December, 1907. The results of the 
experiments set forth in this bulletin and 
the conclusions drawn have become gen- 
erally familiar to the mining industry 
since their first publication in 1909. 


Industrial Notes 


The J. A. Brennan Drilling ~Co., of 
Scranton and Pittsburg, Penn., announce 
that during the year 1911 they took out 
over 30,000 ft. of cores in connection with 
diamond-drill operations on prospecting 
work. This company is fully equipped to 
undertake drilling work in any part of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, or 
South America and contracts to produce 
a continuous core showing the strata 
beneath the land under examination. 


The Best Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Penn., announces that it has en- 
gaged the services of Howard W. Evans 
as general manager of sales, who will 
hereafter supervise the sales, order and 
engineering departments. Mr. Evans is 
a specialist in this line of work and will 
be pleased to advise with prospective 
buyers of piping materials. With its 
new plant and complete engineering 
force, the Best company states that it is 
in a position to lay out entire piping 
systems, furnishing the material, cut 
and fitted ready for erection or to take 
contracts to furnish and install such 
systems complete and ready for opera- 
tion. 


E. B. Day, secretary and treasurer of 
the West Virginia Mining Institute, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Penn., is plac- 
ing on the market a map-directory cov- 
ering the State of West Virginia and two 
counties of Maryland. It is printed on 
linen, of a size suitable for hanging on 
the wall and gives among other matters, 
the location and authentic information 
concerning 500 mining companies and 815 
mines in the territory covered. Each 
mine is numbered on the map and is thus 
referred to a chart directory giving the 
name of the operating company, the 
names of the various officials with the 
addresses of each, the name of the mine 
with its post office address, county, and 
railroad connections, the seam mined, 
thickness, kind of opening, kind of haul- 
age, method of mining, number of men 
employed, number of coke ovens, capa- 
city of mine, grades shipped, trade name 
and analysis of coal. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


With the prospective strike of the union 
miners now less than a month off, and 
only sufficient fuel in sight to meet cur- 
rent demands, the coal industry prob- 
ably never faced a labor crisis under less 
favorable conditions. Strike possibilities 
in the past have invariably been antici- 
pated by operators and consumers alike 
by the accumulation of large storage re- 
serves, while in this instance supplies 
generally are reported low, and in many 
cases below all previous records. In view 
of the fact that for the first time both the 
anthracite and bituminous agreements ex- 
pire simultaneously, this shortage in sup- 
plies is of particular significance. 

The movement on railroads has im- 
proved materially during the past week, 
with the exception of some isolated dis- 
tricts, which are still feeling the effects 
of the congestion. Many large consumers 
will doubtless avail themselves of this 
opportunity to acquire what surplus 
stocks they can between now and Apr. 
1. As is well known, the capacity of 
the mines—except in anthracite—far ex- 
ceeds that of the normal consumption, 
and with favorable transportation condi- 
tions in effect, there is still an opportunity 
for the storage of heavy tonnages. That 
the operators of the Middle West are thor- 
oughly alarmed over the outlook is evi- 
denced by the fact that the entire output 
of some mines on the Illinois Central (on 
which the car service is particularly bad) 
is being stored on the ground. 

‘On the other hand, many large steam 
users are not manifesting a very strong 
desire to stock because of the ruling high 
prices, due to the scarcity in all grades 
and sizes. They are withholding their 
requisitions pending a return to more 
normal conditions in the trade, and a con- 
sistent adherence to this policy will tend 
to make the situation still more acute, 
later. In any event, the trade will tech- 
nically require a strike of short duration 
or suffer a severe depression during the 
period the surplus supplies, now being 
accumulated, are worked off. 


Boston, Mass. 


The expected has happened and prices 
are decidedly on the upward trend. At 
all points bituminous has jumped to high 
figures, and something of a scramble pre- 
vails at distributing centers. With con- 
tracts expiring Mar. 31, buyers are striv- 


ing to cover supplies at least to May 1, 
and apparently figures will be reached 
that have not been quoted since 1903. 
Available coal is snapped up as soon as 
it is offered, and from a selling stand- 
point, each sale turns out to be a poor 
one. At the same time one large dis- 
tributing company at Boston is naming 
$3.80 on cars, Mystic Wharf, for yearly 
contract, as against $3.30 for similar 
trade a year ago. 

Pennsylvania bituminous has a ready 
call at tide, both at New York and Phila- 
delphia, and at prices considerably ad- 
vanced. 


for new purchases. 

Marine freights are also firmer, $1.25 
having been paid Hampton Roads to 
Providence on a large tonnage, and $1.35 
to Boston. As high as $1.25 is freely 
paid New York to Boston on anthracite, 
and $1.15 to Providence for the same 
loading. 

Anthracite is far behind on deliveries, 
and no hopes are held out; it has gone 
beyond a matter of sizes. From New 
York almost nothing is being received ex- 
cept individual coals in transportation en- 
gaged in the open market. What com- 
pany barges arrive are loaded with 
screenings and stock egg. Broken and 
pea are not to be had. The situation is 
critical and there are interesting times 
ahead. 

Prices range about as follows: 





Clearitieldae ithe + clots = vaiditle are senate $1.55 @1.75 
SOMGEFSOE. Waleed «, fore. SENS «cle a wee 1.70@1.85 
Bituminous, en route to junc- 

CLOT” POUMIG RS eiys che eeMEe, o er ad louis 1.90 @2.20 
Pocahontas, New River? ...... 3.25@3.35 
No. 4 Pocahontas, Clinch Val- 

DEY, CUR SIN ae cth cc ee «a creole 2.75 @3.00 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 

ton or Portland, on cars.... 5.00@5.25 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

GENCE On GATS s cate. caus 4.75 @5.00 
Anthracite, egg and stove! ... 4.25@4.50 
Anthracite, egg and_e stove, 

LGD. Ne War Or iin aes. ima: 5.25@5.50 

1For shipment f.o.b. mines. 

2F.0.b. Hampton Roads. 

New York 


Strike talk, combined with the short 
supply of soft coal here, has greatly stim- 
ulated the New York market and prices 
have advanced rapidly until even the low- 
est grades of steam coals are being held 
at from $2.90 to $3, f.o.b., and only a very 
small tonnage can be bought at those 
prices. The supply at the piers is ex- 
tremely limited and shippers are barely 
able to take care of contract requirements 
with the coal they have available. The 
market here has not been so short in a 
long time. 


The higher grades along with ~ 
Georges Creek are out of the question ° 


All-rail demand is strong and prices for 
line shipment have also advanced. About 
the only coals that can be obtained for 
prompt shipment are of very ordinary 
quality and these readily command from 
$1.35 to $1.50, f.o.b. mines. 

From consumers located on shoal-water 
points, shippers are beginning to receive 
orders to commence deliveries as soon as 
navigation opens. This would indicate 
that the supplies, accumulated last year, 
to carry over the winter period, have been 
reduced excessively by the severe win- 
ter, as ordinarily their stocks carry them 
well into April. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


There is practically no change in the 
retail trade in this locality. The dealers 
all continue busy—not with the feverish 
activity of some few weeks ago, but 
there is a good demand, which depletes 
their stocks as fast as they can be accumu- 
lated. Pea coal seems to be the most dif- 
ficult to procure at the present time, and 
as high as $2.50 at the mines has been 





paid, with little of this size offering at. 


that. 

Pea size, since the advance in the 
price of chestnut, has been experimented 
with by quite a number of householders, 
and, in some cases, has been found to 
answer the purpose fairly well. A num- 
ber of the furnaces in this city are 
equipped with grates to burn this partic- 
ular size of coal, and the added number 
of users has made it a scarce article. 

Stove and chestnut, in fact, all sizes, 
are in splendid demand, and the dealers 
all report substantial increases over the 
same period a year ago, when business 
in this line commenced to grow rather 
sluggish. The weather for the past week, 
while not cold, still compels the use of 
considerable coal. 

The wholesale trade still enjoys a full 
measure of prosperity. Every pound of 
coal at the present time is going direct 


’ to the consumer, and, as an index of con- 


ditions, orders for certain sizes are either 
turned down or taken with the proviso 
that shipments will be made as promptly 
as possible, which is practically no prom- 
ise at all. 

ae er er | 


_ Pittsburg 


Bituminaus—-There has been some dis- 
cussion of the proposition in certain dis- 
tricts that the miners work for 45 days af- 
ter the expiration of the old wage scale, 
pending the fixing of a new scale, but 
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there is not the least likelihood of the 
mecessary unanimity being reached, and 
it remains probable that there will be a 
general suspension in the union districts 
for perhaps 60 days. Nothing has been 
accomplished toward bridging the differ- 
ence between the respective demands of 
the operators and miners. 

The local coal market continues strong, 
with nearly all mines working to as large 
outputs as the car supply permits, which 
means about 85 per cent. of capacity in 
the district as a whole. Prices are firm 
at the advanced level noted a week ago 
and may soon score a further advance. 
We quote: Nut, $1.10@1.20; mine-run, 
$1.15@ 1.25; 34-in., $1.25@1.35; 1%-Iin., 
$1.40@1.50; slack, 90c.@$1 per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 


Connellsville Coke—Prompt furnace 
coke continues scarce and is bringing 
practically as high prices as ever. There 
is practically no demand for furnace coke 
on contract, the furnaces now in opera- 
tion being already well covered. Some of 
the’ brokers have not been able to catch 
up im deliveries on contract, and a con- 
siderable part of the demand for spot 
coke comes from them. We note sales of 
between 50 and 75 cars of prompt fur- 


“mace coke in the past week, chiefly at 
- $1.80 and $1.85, and quote the market 


unchanged as follows: Prompt furnace, 
$1.80@1.90; contract furnace, $1.80 
1.90; prompt foundry, $2.20@2.30; con- 
tract foundry, $2.20@2.40 per ton at 
ovens. 


The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Feb. 17, at 393,- 
364 tons, an increase of 39,000 tons, and 
shipments at 4582 cars to Pittsburg, 6416 
cars to points West, and 864 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,862 cars, an in- 
crease of 1300. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The demand for practically all grades 
in this market has been exceptionally 
good, and prices, for the most part, re- 
mained firm. The trade is still facing 
unfavorable car movements on all the 
railroads; while some of the local opera- 
tors were able to deliver with less diffi- 
culty through the week than heretofore, 
the majority of the offices reported that 
they encountered serious delays during 
the week, and that the car shortage was 
as bad as when the thermometer was reg- 
istering around zero. 

The prevailing opinion in Baltimore is 
that a strike in both the bituminous and 
anthracite fields will take place, and large 
orders were received during the past week 
for stocking-up purposes. These con- 
sumers, it is stated, will remain in the 
market until it has been definitely deter- 
mined just what will be the outcome of 
the negotiations between the miners and 
operators. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


The coal trade is in an uncertain con- 
dition, and promises to remain so for 
some time. Just now the weather is the 
chief element; when the thaw of mid-Feb- 
ruary came on, the consumers, both of 
anthracite and bituminous, took it for 
granted there would be no more severe 
weather and began canceling their orders. 
When the big blizzard of Feb. 21 ap- 
peared, everybody was dumbfounded, 
both at its severity and its effect on the 
railroads. It is now said that it will be 
April, at least, before the roads are in 
condition to deliver nonperishable freight 
to all points promptly. 

There is some coal getting to destina- 
tion from the sidings Eastward and prices 
are actually firmer in Buffalo than they 
are in the East. Shippers are astonished 
to find how little the general consumer 
‘has become awake to the situation, and 
the state of distress into which the roads 
and shippers have been for weeks finds 
little sympathy at the other end of the 
line. 

It is difficult to quote bituminous, as 
there is no settled price; the shipper 
feels that he is entitled to an advance 
and he is earning it, but the consumer 
still finds coal at former prices. Quota- 
tions must, therefore, remain strong at 
former figures: $2.60 for 
three-quarter; $2.50° for mine-run and 
$2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
coal about 25c,. less. Coke is fairly 
strong at $4.25 for best Connellsville 
foundry, and $3.50 for stock. 

The anthracite trade is a trifle more 
hopeful; the demand is not so insistent 
as it was and it will run down still more 
as soon as mild weather returns. Ship- 
pers have no surplus and do not expect 
any right away. The Western situation 
is reported a little easier, especially as 
the last cold spell did not strike that 
section as severely as it did the East. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions in the past week have been 
rather serious on account of car short- 
age, and while there has not been any 
actual suffering on account of the scar- 
city, nevertheless there has been quite 
an wumeasiness because of the small 
amount moved from the mines. The 
railroads have been unabie to deliver the 
heavy tonnages moving into the West and 
North dvring the past six weeks because 
of the snow blockade; as a result of the 
large number of loaded cars laid out on 
sidings the roads are short of equipment 
and cannot furnish empties to the mines. 
We are assured, however, by the rail- 
roads that now that the severe weather 
has abated the empties will be returned 
premptly and the mines will be supplied 
next week. 

Prices have advanced on all grades of 

coal in the past week from 15 to 25¢. 


Pittsburg 
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per ton in this market. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that these prices will 
remain after an adequate car supply has 
been furnished. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Just at the time when railroads. were 
beginning to relieve the congestion of 
traffic incidental to the extreme cold 
weather of the months of January and 
February, another storm appeared and 
again demoralized traffic on all of the 
roads. As a consequence the condition is 
even worse than it has been at any pre- 
vious time during the winter, and there 
is little hope for an immediate remedy 
unless more favorable weather appears. 

Prices are stil! ruling firm, and there 
iS a premium on all grades and varieties. 
Many manufacturing establishments had 
to close down temporarily to permit of 
the coal supply being used for heating 
purposes. Some suffering was reported 
in certain localities, but this was not 
widespread nor severe. 

Operations in Ohio mining districts 
have been restricted to about 50 to 60 per 
cent. of the avercge. The chief hindrance 
has been the inability to secure sufficient 
cars. Motive power is lacking on the 
railroads and the general condition of 
traffic is demoralized to the extreme. 

Retail trade has been active because of 
the low temperatures which have been 
prevailing. Consumers were compelled 
to place additional orders, and the ice 
on the streets made deliveries rather dif- 
ficult. Prices in retail circles rule firm 
and higher. 

Prices prevailing in ‘Ohio are as fol- 
lows: 

Hocking Valley 
IDORMLCSTIO MUI irr aii, + ois, aneerers Bie 
PP lll Gta acta eee Go ee ee 


1 

3 1 
MINGEDUN Yo Soest he oe Ae arena i 
Nut 4igt eee cae : ily 
: 0 

0 


fp 


Nut, pea and slack........... 

Cogrsevdiatks «ae. Okotoks cc 
Pittsburgh No. 8 

SEITE TRG RS Rea Tah ae tik stih oe eats ox 


i he 
REATNES: Tulcea ons Feo te. coe Te Sythe Side ne c 
CORTE EG et ts ee ee, he Sores 0.3 


Pomeroy Bend 


DOMES LICHT) ye gente eaves ete tee. = acy <i 
MUTT SPEND Chae ToT ep RRR ich ge) a 
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0 ee ae Sooe 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conditions are little changed from what 
they were a week or ten days ago. There 
has probably been a lessening of the 
pressure on traffic officials, owing to the 
gradual clearing up of congestion at the 
various terminal points on most railroads 
in this territory. For this reason also, the 
wholesale offices feel the tendency is in 
the right direction, so far as pressure on 
them is concerned for delivery of orders 
long overdue. They have in no way been 
responsible for the delay, although the 
buyer is inclined to consider them so. 
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The demand for the various grades of 
fuel is practically unchanged, either rel- 
atively or as a total. Fine coals are 
strongest, with some grades nearly im- 
possible to get. As soon as the railroads 
are on something like a normal basis 
again, as regards deliveries, it is probable 
there will be a big drop in the orders in 
wholesale offices. Many orders now on 
hand are doubtless duplicated in more 
than one office by the purchaser. When 
he has enough in his bins, regardless of 
whom purchased, he will stop shipments 
by canceling other orders, which he can 
readily do on the ground that delivery 
was too long delayed, and the delays have 
been such within the last 60 days that no 
seller could deny them. 


Thurmond, W. Va. 


The cold snap of January, which was 
hailed as a sure promise of better prices 
and increased output, has caused the 
worst congestion of movement on the 
western railroads connecting with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western that they have ever seen, while 
at the same time the demands for coal 
have been largely increased, both on con- 
tracts and for spot shipments. Owing 
to the large number of cars tied up, more 
particularly in the Toledo district, where 
there are about 14,000 loads, the supply 
of empty cars is so small that the mines 
here are working only about two and 
one-half days per week. Some of the 
Middle West railroads are stocking up, in 
anticipation of a strike, the Pennsylvania 
Lines having placed orders for 60 cars 
daily, and this is tending to add further 
complications. 

A price of $1.25 per net ton, f.o.b. 
mines, is being quoted on all spot coal, 
and sales at $2.85 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, have been made. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western are moving such coal as is load- 
ed to tidewater in good time and return- 
ing empties quickly, but the Virginian Ry. 
has fallen down completely, owing to a 
strike at its shops and the shortage and 
bad condition of its motive power. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Market conditions have undergone no 
change in West Virginia during the past 
week, but a drop in prices is anticipated 
by some coal men if the mild weather 
continues much longer. The indications 
in the earlier part of the week were that 
the car supply would be good for the 
present week, a condition that has not ex- 
isted since the first of the year; but it is 
too early to say that there has been a 
material change or improvement as yet. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Normal conditions are again prevailing 
in the local coal trade. The breaking up 
of the ice in the rivers, and the action 
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of the railroad companies in relieving the 
congestion have brought about this con- 
dition, together with the letup in the 
heavy demand for coal. While business 
still continues brisk, both in the retail 
and the wholesale lines, everything is 
moving along smoothly. The difficulty 
which the commercial institutions were 
experiencing in securing enough fuel to 
keep steam plants going has been rem- 
edied, and manufacturers and office ten- 
ants have ceased to complain. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


The weather conditions in this terri- 
tory have materially changed since our 
last issue, the temperature going up to 
as high as 60° the last few days. This 
has caused a surplus of domestic coal 
to accumulate in the city. 

The wholesale end for steam coal has 
continued stiff and we have experienced 
some difficulty in being able to get a sup- 
ply sufficient to take care of our steam 
contracts. The mines have held firm on 
their advanced price, and shown their 
wisdom in this matter, as their work has 
been limited only by the car supply. 

West Kentucky prices are as follows: 


No, 1. lumpitnin: lomiseraiee © ahcsees $1.50@1.75 
Now 2:1 Dea ctor aene by evens 1.15@1.35 
NLT 5. peat GAR RREERS occ des, Seneca a teas 1.10@1.25 


0.85@1.00 

The demand for screenings has been 
something unusual the entire season, it 
being impossible to secure enough fine 
coal at any time to take care of con- 
tracts. 

The Cahaba and Jellico fields are all 
crowded with orders, and prices range: 
Jellico, $2@2.50; Cahaba, $2.75@3.25. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Prices are not quite as stiff as they 
were, but the demand for coal is good, 
and car service is, if anything, worse than 
it has been. This, in a measure, has 
kept prices as high as they are. 

Quite a few inquiries have been made 
for foreign shipments after Apr. 1, but 
hardly anything before that period. There 
seems to be quite a difference of opinion 
in regard to the strike on that date, al- 
though many people who claim to be 
fairly well in touch with the situation con- 
tend that there will be none. The demand 
for screenings, though probably not as 
strong as heretofore, is still fairly good. 


The prevailing prices in the West 
Kentucky field are as follows: 
A BUbEN Ne aoc ye CLOG © 5 Ae IEEE OF $1.35 
IN Ubi cigs aroha ttecte sin eee tone: «swam OU nO p(y LnOe 
SCLESUIN GS ols ue ole MR toric ee aie 0.30@0.40 
IMING=CUMy yetieis.s site LAs! caveats s 0.90@1.00 


Chicago 


There is an upward trend in Chicago 
coal prices, which dropped from 25 to 35c. 
per ton last Monday and Tuesday, but re- 
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covered from tne loss with a bound on 
Wednesday. 

One of the chief features of the market 
has heen storage-coal buying. The Bur- 
lington road took 4000 cars of Eastern 
coal, paying $1.10@1.20 for 34-in., with 
the average price ranging in the vicinity — 
of $1.15. Smokeless coal is firm at $1.25 
at the mine for mine-run, with lump and — 
egg hard at $2@2.25. Anthracite ship- 
ments have been just as heavy as the 
productive capacity of the mines and the - 
carrying capacity of the railroads would — 
permit. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump os .. cto ester $2.62 
DB date in yar'basnn\oter pipe anatnichats ae eee 2.62 
Steam LUMP ie ciccatelanape teens $2.37@2.57 
Sereenings .ahiste sites ec oat 1.97@2.07 
Springfield: 
Domestic lumps. skmiss eee $3 .05 
Steam lumpis... 2 sve wcten cee nets $2.82 @2.42 
Min@-Tums. 65 i2)- Genesio epee 2.12@2.22 
ScTeeCNiIN gS oss -4 cats stale tela 1.82@1.97 
Clinton: 
Domestic lump. o. 22 ee. eee $2.57 
Steam Luwip iy twee pee rorenenneneerns $2 .22@2.32 
Mine-ruit,. spn shares eld oe ee ene 2.17@2.27 
Screenings; .:0... soir > here 1.87@2.00 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Mine=rU .. Scc: Sotecsare te ae eee $3 .25@3.55 
Tum pand eggs. eo... eee 4.20@4.30 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 
Connellsville and Wise County, $4.65@. 
4.75; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.95; 
byproduct nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90 
@s5, 


Indianapolis 


A week or more of moderate weather 
previous to the snow storm has not les- 
sened the demand for coal at Indiana 
mines, practically all of which are oper- 
ating full time. Most of the present 
output is for storage. The dealers have 
in their yards almost enough for their 
trade until Apr. 1, when a suspension is 
looked for. 

The result of this wage scale contro- 
versy is a demand for coal at higher 
prices through February and March hy 
the consumers who want it for storage. 
The sale of such coal nets the operator 
a far better profit than if an agreement 
had been reached on a wage Feb. 1. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The coal business in the Twin Cities 
has taken a decided slump during the 
past 10 days as the mild spring weather 
has affected the wholesaler and retailer 
alike. Many orders which were placed 
with the wholesalers during the latter 
part of December and in January are 
reaching destination and this condition, 
together with the mild weather, has put 
a damper on the dock and all-rail busi- — 
ness. Except for the fact that the 
wholesalers still have on their books a 
considerable wumber of unfilled orders 
they would be doing practically nothing. 
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The strike proposition does not seem 
to scare the smaller manufacturer o: 
steam user much, but undoubtedly they 
will be in the market during next mont’ 
and will want enough coal to carry them 
over for 30 or 60 days. Owing to the 
demand of the large manufacturing 
plants for coai in 100-ton lots at the 
Mines, and on account of the poor de- 
mand here, prices have taken a decided 
drop. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Market conditions are practically un- 
changed, and indications are that there 
wil! be no radical change until perhaps 
after Mar. 5. There has been a marked 
increase in the amount of railroad ton- 
mage placed during the past week, while 
at several points on the Illinois Central 
the entire outputs of the mines are be- 
ing stored on the ground adjacent to the 
mine, and this is giving work on an aver- 
age of five days a week to the miners. 

Storage coal for commercial purposes 
is not as much in demand as it was two 
weeks ago. As a matter of fact, some of 
the large buyers are hesitating before 
placing orders, expecting there will be a 
surplus tonnage on the market the latter 
part of March if the weather gets warm. 
There is little storage demand from the 
country, and indications are that the last 
week in March will witness a heavy de- 
mand by those who are taking a long 
chance and waiting for the market to 
break. pie 

The prevailing prices, which are very 
uncertain, as they change from day to 
day, are about as follows: 


Franklin County 





WOM ANCL Es 2s ade esl $1.85@2.00 
No. 1 nut os 2. 70@1.85 
No. 2 nut 1.60@1.70 
No. 3 nut 1.35@1.50 
REDS CEU SS a.cfoss ays cece wie 4) 1.00@1.10 
Carterville 
MPTP BUC CEL, crack eis cin as eee ss $1.65@1.75 
TVG G1 tht yak Oe eae ees oe 1.50@1.60 
1S PUp MB 110 ke Loy Le oe ge 1.35@1.45 
ING 7S Us is sate os RPM ERE: 5 she Tie 1.15@1.25 
ROP ts Shp entfo 8.) o (ees 1.00@1.10 
BINS LTE MOR cictoar s GAT tae elele Suess < 1.25@1.35 
RO PMIEASHOO sae Aen avec cies 3 « 1.80@1.90 
DRY, CONOR Ber an ey 6 lees tant so 1.50@1.60 
PNCRCOEWHATECL SA tos 5 Wie gern tis sta e 1.25@1.35 








Spokane, Wash. 


The coal situation in Spokane remains 
quiet, few sales either more or less than 
usual being made. The spring appears to 
be here, and warm weather is prevailing. 
No change has been noted in the prices 
of standard coals since last November. 
Local yards have a good supply on hand, 
and are receiving small shipments from 
the mimes every week. 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


During the past week thcre has been 
an increased demand for coal, owing to 
the recurrence of winter weather. Be- 
ginning with March it is reported that 
tHe price of Wyoming coal in the Salt 


. 056. 
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Lake market will be reduced to the same 
level as the Utah product. For the past 
two years it has been slightly higher. 
It is not known whether the reduction 
will be made in the freight rate or in 
the price of coal at the mine. 

The prices of Utah coal follow: Lump, 
$2.40; nut, $2.15; slack, $1.25. 








Portland, Ore. 


There is no change in the situation 
here, the demand for coal continuing 
light on account of the mild weather. 
This has been a dull season for the fuel 
dealer, the only cold spell occurring 
early in January and being of short du- 
ration. As a consequence, not only coal 
dealers, but wood dealers as well have 
had rather poor business here during the 
winter months. 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE VIRGINIAN Ry. 


Total shipments of coal over the Vir- 
ginian Ry. for January were 316,766 
short tons as compared with 258,869 for 
the month previous. Strikes now in ef- 
fect on this road are seriously crippling 
the service. 


THE Car SITUATION 


In the two weeks ended Feb. 14, the 
surplus of coal cars decreased from 
14,042 to 11,464, and the box car surplus 
decreased from 12,781 to 11,426. Miscel- 
laneous car surplus showed little change, 
and the flat car surplus was slightly 
smaller. 








Foreign Markets 
SWEDEN 


Concerning the effect the possible 
strike of the British coal miners on the 
situation in Sweden, the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports says: 


It is conceivable that the labor trou- 
bles in England might affect the situa- 
tion to an extent such that Sweden 
would have to look elsewhere for its 
supply, thus giving a possible opportun- 
ity for the introduction of American coal. 

Coal constitutes nearly 10 per cent. of 
the total imports into Sweden. About 
one-fifth of this fuel is entered at Goth- 
enburg, which port and Stockholm are 
the principal import places, Malmo and 
Gefle coming next. The total import 
for the last three years for which figures 
are available has been, in tops: In 1907, 
4,146,785; in 1908, 4,427,507; in 1909, 4,084,- 
It was practically all from Great 
Britain. 

The production of coal in Sweden is 
less than 7 per cent. of the consumption 
of the country, the output in 1910 being 
302,800 tons. [A list of Gothenburg coal 
importers may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Manufactures. ] 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Business {n the British markets is be- 
ing conducted within restricted limits due 
to the uncertainty in the labor situation. 
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The prices at which purchases can be 
made are governed, not so much by the 
relative value of the different grades, as 
by the condition of the consumer. 
Approximate quotations are as follows: 


Best Sdmiraliy, JATRC.. 2 ose avs ns ms oe 84,56 
Second admiralty, large.............-... 4.20 
BES OTY: IAT cies cats alee siya caln 4.32 
Second dry; large. c+ secsec ens Pen? 4.08 
Black veins, Cardiff shipment......... 4.26 
Western vaileys, Cardiff shipment... 4.20 
Eastern valleys, Cardiff shipment..... 3.96 





Financial Notes 


The net income from the operations of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
coal department for the year 1911 was 
$3,490,085, or $108,822 more than for 1910. 
Expenditures during the year on coal 
properties aggregate $747,265. Cost per 
ton of mining was about 2c. more, due 
to the necessity of working thinner 
seams. 

Total earning of the Byproducts Coke 
Co. for 1911 were $479,746. Deducting 
depreciation accounts and dividends the 
total undivided earnings Dec. 31, 1911, 
were $169,051. From these earnings a 
dividend of $3 a share, amounting to 
$90,000, was declared, payable Feb. 15, 
1912, and a bonus given the employees 
of $6942. 

The newly organized Brier Hill Steel 
Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, has some val- 
uable properties. Included among these 
are blast furnaces, rolling mills, ore 
properties and a good vein of coking 
coal. The blast furnaces, coke and ore 
properties are valued at $6,652,000 and 
the mill properties at $1,860,000. The 
total resources of the company are given 


at $15,000,000, with a cash and inven- 
tories account of $1,051,000. 
It was announced in Denver on Feb. 


16 that negotiations pending for several 
months had been concluded for the re- 
adjustment of the finances of the Denver, 
Laramie & Northwestern R.R. and its 
allies, the Denver-Laramie Land & Iron 
Co. and the Colorado-Wyoming Coal Co. 
The plan calls for a reduction in the 
total debt (funded and floating) to not 
over $1,000,000 through a reduction in 
the floating indebtedness by $1,000,000. 


Stock of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Co., which sold recently at 192, advanced 
to 207 on the Curb. This is the stock 
representing the coal-mining properties 
segregated by the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Co. Within two weeks the price has 
been down to 180. The Lehigh is almost 
as strong in the coal business as the 
Lackawanna, and stockholders are mak- 
ing comparisons between Lackawanna 
Coal at 350 and Lehigh Coal at 207, as 
showing the bargain possibilities in the 
latter. 

Earnings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. are running very much at the rate of 
last year, which showed a surplus of $1,- 
260,000 after all deductions. Colorado 
Fuel preferred is selling around 115, with 
more than customary activity of late. By 
the time the company’s charter expires, 
which will be on Oct. 21 of the present 
year, the accumulated unpaid back divi- 
dends will total about $1,320,000, or 64 
per cent. of the entire par value of $2,- 
000,000 preferred stock outstanding. Just 
what sort of a deal the preferred share- 
holders will get when the time comes for 


_renewing the charter it is difficult to say; 


in fact, the matter of whether the eom- 
pany’s eharter will be renewed or the 
company reineorporated has not been 
settled. 
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West Virginia Statistics tor 191] 


Briefly stated, the mines of West Vir- 
ginia reported for the year ended June 
30, 1911, a total output of 53,733,186 
gross tons of coal, and to this amount we 
have added 300,000 gross tons to cover 
the various small operations throughout 
the state, which are not required to re- 
port to this department; this makes a 
grand total of 54,033,186 gross tons of 
coal produced at all the mines in the 
state. This is an increase of .1,109,478 
gross tons over that for the year previ- 
ous, or a gain of 2.09 per cent. 

It is gratifying for this department to 
be able to report an increased production 
in coal, taking into consideration the con- 
dition of the markets and business in 
general throughout the country during the 
past year. I believe that, if general busi- 
ness conditions continue normal during 
the present year, our production will far 
exceed last year’s output and each year 
will continue to exceed the previous one 
until within the next seven or eight years 
we will be the leading bituminous coal- 
producing state in the Union. We are 
now the second largest producer, Penn- 
sylvania being first. 

The total value of the coal produced 
(54,033,186 gross tons) at the mines, was 
$52,952,522.28. The value of the coal 
loaded on railroad cars and shipped from 
the mines was $46,870,788.30, practically 
all of which was consumed in other 
states, which means that the coal industry 
brought this amount of money into the 
state of West Virginia. 

On account of market conditions, we 
had a reduction in the coke production, it 
being this year 2,694,047 net tons, as 
compared with 4,217,381 last year, or a 
decrease of 1,523,334 net tons. Manu- 
facturing of coke at the mines in this 
state is gradually being discontinued, as 
the various byproduct plants throughout 
the country can manufacture coke, even 
after shipping the coal from the mines to 
their plants, much cheaper than it can be 
produced at the mines; therefore, as 
above stated, coke burning at the mines 
is gradually being dispensed with. This, 
however, in no way interferes with the 
production, as the West Virginia coals are 
much in demand at the byproduct plants, 
owing to their superior quality for coking 
purposes. 

The coke at the ovens this year was 
valued at $5,037,867.89. Practically all 
of this was consumed in other states, 
which means that the coke industry 
brought this amount of money into West 
Virginia during the year. 


ACCIDENTS , 


We regret that there was an increase_ 


of 12 fatal accidents this year as com- 
pared with last, the total this year being 
332. The increase is due to two serious 


By John Laing * 


Excerpts from advance sheets 
of the chief mine inspector’s re- 
port for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911. The encroach- 


ment of the byproduct oven into 
the coke industry is responsible 


for a falling off in this branch. 
Total coal production for the 
period was 54,033,186 gross tons, 
a gain of 2.09 per cent. Tables 
giving complete statistics will be 
published in a later issue. 





*Chief of Department of Mines, 


Charleston, W. Va 


accidents, one being the explosion of the 
Ott No. 20 mine, operated by the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., Apr. 24, 1911, in which 
23 men lost their lives; and on Dec. 31, 
1910, there were 10 men killed in a run- 
away on an incline at the Lick Branch 
Mine, operated by the Red Jacket Coal & 
Coke Co., making a total of 33 men being 
killed. This shows conclusively that 
accidents from general causes, such as 
falls of roof, mine cars, etc., were not so 
great this year as last, which indicates 
that extra precaution has been taken by 
the operators, managers, superintendents, 
and foremen, notwithstanding the fact 
that more coal was produced. All of 
these accidents occurred at 223 mines, 
employing 28,533 persons and producing 
26,966,844 gross tons of coal, while at 
the remaining mines there were produced 
27,066,342 gross tons of coal, without the 
loss of a single life. 

There were 179,710 tons of coal pro- 
duced per each fatality, and a total of 819 
nonfatal accidents, which is a decrease 
of 123, as compared with last year. 

Quite a number of improvements have 
been made at the various mines on old 
plants, as well as opening up and re- 
equipping new mines. During the year 
there were 21 new mines opened which 
have just begun shipping and which will 
materially add to the production for the 
coming year. 


MEN EMPLOYED AND LABOR TROUBLES 


There was an average of 70,644 per- 
sons employed in and around the mines 
during the year, including 2868 coke 
workers. This does not include the mine 
superintendents, managers, foremen, fire 
bosses, store and office help for whom it 
would be safe to add 2350 persons, which 
would make a total of 72,994 directly 
connected with the operations of the 
mines in this state. 

Included in this total of 70,644 there 
were 30,044 white Americans and 11,950 


negroes, the balance being composed of 
Italians, Hungarians and other foreign- 
ers, who do not speak the English lan- 
guage. 

We are pleased to report that the pro- 
duction in this state has not been held 
down on account of strikes, as there: have 
only been eight of these throughout the 
entire state during the year. These 


affected six different mines, but were 


only local in each case and were amicably 
settled within a few hours after they oc- 
curred. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Since the inauguration of the system of 
examining applicants for certificates to 
act as mine foremen and fire bosses, up 
to the close of the report for the year 
ending June 30, 1911, we have examined 
2203 persons, 1243 of whom were suc- 
cessful, as follows: 627 first-class cer- 


tificates; 566 second-class certificates; 50 — 


fireboss certificates. 

We believe that these examinations 
have done much good for many reasons. 
It has put the men holding these positions 
to thinking and studying mining con- 
ditions, which better qualifies them to act 
in these very responsible positions. As 
time goes on, we will, no doubt, have the 
advantage of a gradual improvement in 
the efficiency of men in such positions. 
The younger men, who are now working 
in and around the mines and who are 
aspiring eventually for such places, will 
educate themselves more _ thoroughly, 
knowing that when the time arrives and a 
vacancy presents itself, they must be in a 
position then to pass the examination; 
they will not then be permitted to accept 
the foremanship of a mine and then be 
taught the duties which they will have to 
perform, but will be prepared from the 
beginning, and when they are given such 
positions their advancement to still higher 
ones will come more rapidly. The men 
engaged in mining realize that the time 
has come when persons in charge of the 
lives of the men in and around the mines 
have got to be men of efficiency as well as 
of good moral character. 








According to Edward W. Parker, of the 
United States Geological Survey, West 
Virginia possesses a larger supply of 
coking and other high-grade coal than 
any other state in the Union, except 
Pennsylvania. In 1910, West Virginia 
produced 3,803,881 short tons of coke 
valued at $7,355,233. Alabama produced 
3,249,027 short tons valued at $9,165,821. 
In quality, the West Virginia coke is bet- 
ter than that of Alabama, but the aver- 
age price of Alabama coke in 1910 was 
$2.82, while that of West Virginia was 
$1.93. 
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ink-Belt” Loading Booms 
and Picking Tables— 


A combination which practically eliminates the breakage of coal 
when loading railroad cars 


Coal is received from end 
of Shaking Screen and de- 
livered to railroad cars with os 3 
practically no breakage, as fae = oh | fesqren ms 
the coal is lowered—not os Le ee Ec peeirnc 
dropped—to the bottom of : ae 
the car. ‘Three similar out- = ‘ac a 
fits were furnished to the 
New River Collieries Co., 


Eccles, W. Va. 





















































This illustration shows the 
delivery of the coal from Screen 
to Picking Table, and upper 
turn of Loading Boom leading 
into Railroad Cars. 

Note the ease with which coal 
is being handled. 


An Interior View of the Above Plant 


Let our experienced engineers give you some practical suggestions 
for reducing the breakage of your coal to a minimum 


Write for Bulletin No. 133 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


New York - - - 299 Broadway Pittsburgh - - 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver - Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston - - - - 131 State Street St. Louis - Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. San Francisco - Eby Machinery Co. 
Buffalo - - 601 Ellicott Square Seattle - - - - 118 King Street New Orleans - Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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.3d cover 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
puto 


Steel Tuipples end Complete 
Equipments 


W, ° h h ° Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us efore uyiIng. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Bituminous Coal Crushing 


How ItIs Done Better And More Economically By Williams oal Crushers 


It is a well known fact that the front half of 
the cage in a coal crusher will wear much 
faster than the back half when crushing a 
hard, bituminous coal. 


Hence, we make the cage of the Williams 
Patent Hinged Hammer Coal Crusher i 
sections, so that sections of the cage can be 
interchanged, or as many sections as neces- 
sary be renewed on occasion, whereas if the 
cage were in one piece, the entire cage would 

- be destroyed should the front half become 
worn. 


This feature, combined with the Hinged 

inte Hammer principle and with the design that 

“NEW -SEY-LE- = =76) 4-7 = > makes every part adjustable not only to itself 
: and wear but also to every other part, is the 








\ (QV WC reason why the Williams Crusher can crush 
fon LN bee =s ¥ more coal with less power and lower cost of 
maintenance than any other crusher on the 
&m PULV 3 ae a ; : 
a i market. Catalog No. 5 with full particulars 
sent on request. Write. 


Manufactured and licensed under 
87 separate and distinct patents. 
More than 2,000 in daily use. 


The Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Old Colony Building, Chicago = Factory, 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 
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2d cover 
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Locomotives, Steam 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
2d cover 
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Lubricants 

Albany Lubricating Co.... 29 
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Riverside Metal Refining 
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Metal, Babbitt 

Riverside Metal Refining 
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Metal, Bearing 

Riverside Metal efining 
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Mine Supplies 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W.. 15 

Miners’ Squibs 

Howells Mining Drill Co... 32 

Miners’ Supplies 

Howells Mining Drill Co 32 


Mixers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 


f 4th cover 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Motors 
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Fairmont Mining Machin- 
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Steel Augers 
Howells Mining Drill Co... 32 
Stokers, Mechanical 

McClave-Brooks’ Co........ 


Structural Steel 


Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co. Wm. B.. 32 


Surgical Dressings 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotives 


It is always the same story— 


When a Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotive is installed its per- 
formance surprises everyone from the superintendent to the 


motorman. 


Read what the chief electrician of an Indiana 


mine writes to our representative: 


“The morning after you left I pulled 
20 cars from the old motor siding, and the 
next morning the new motorman 22 cars, 
with greater ease than the old motor could 
pull 16 cars. 

“When the new motorman started 
with me, the next morning after you had 
gone, he talked about the 1o ton 
motor at The third day he said, 
“Say, Joe, this Westinghouse motor has got 
the ...... motor skinned a country block. 

“One day the motorman came into 
the bottom -ef the shaft too fast and the 
motor did not take the switch, but went 
straight ahead and hit the rib. Nothing 
hurt. 

“Three days later he went into the 


Seventh East with an empty trip, and in 
going around a sharp curve hit a, loaded 
car and turned it across the track; nothing 
hurt, not even the 32 candle power lamp 
in the headlight. 

“Several trips after that he came out 
of the Seventh East with a loaded trip and 
the second car from the motor jumped the 
track, knocking some props from under 
the cross-bars and letting down about 15 
tons of slate on to the trip. This stopped 
the motor instantly, throwing the motor- 
man and the trip rider onto the top of the 
motor, but nothing was hurt.” 

In conclusion our friend advised us 
not to quote these statements to our friends, 
as they would not believe them.”’ 


The Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotive under discussion is a 
standard 8-ton machine equipped with two Westinghouse No. 58- 
250 Volt Motors, and was guaranteed to haul a loaded trip of 20 cars 
from the parting on fairly level track, up grade to the parting near 
bottom of shaft, and climb a maximum grade of 4.7 per cent., about 


300 ft. in length en route. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address either company, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 











East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE English coal strike is the inevitable result 

of economic conditions in Great Britain. For 

a score of years the British people have been 
losing in their desperate duel with Germany for com- 
mercial supremacy. At the beginning, England was 
everything—Germany nothing. Today the Germans 
are leading and that country’s success is due to the 
health, energy and education of its workingmen, 
brought about by a broad, carefully planned govern- 
mental policy. 


The Germans have old-age pensions, accident 
indemnity, sick benefits and rigid regulation of danger- 
ous employments. All these have advanced, not 
retarded business. The workers in Germany are 
housed in comfortable dwellings, eat good food, have 
pleasant surroundings and the opportunity to educate 
their children. As a consequence, German labor 
has maintained a normal consuming power, and 
exhibits high efficiency in production. 


England has permitted her working population 
to deteriorate in slums; has pretended to believe 
that the strength of a nation is in her banks, palaces, 
armaments and battleships. ‘Every man for him- 
self,’’ has been the essential of English policy. Ger- 
many has understood that real strength lies in her 
men who work with their hands. 


Before long, the United States, following close 
in the footsteps of England, will have to match forces 
with Germany and Japan, and unless there is a 
change in our present system, the struggle will be 
as unequal and as unsuccessful for us. We haven't, 
as yet, eight million people on the destitution line 
as has England, but the almshouse and public-hospital 
population of New York is increasing from 12 to 14 
per cent. every year, while the total population of 
the city is only increasing at the rate of 3 per cent. 


Every other man we meet has some solution for 
present social problems. When a strike occurs, we 
say it is due to the high cost of living—miners and 
laborers can’t earn enough to purchase daily necessities. 
Suppose this is true. What are we going to do about 
it? Inflicting fines on the officers of a company 
because they won’t compete with themselves is not a 
solution, for the public after all pay such charges. 
If we put these same men in jail, others will take 
their places at the helm of business, and the stern, 
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relentless demands of our present industrial system 
will compel them to follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, whether they want to or not. 


The whole matter has been one of evolution. 
Starting with a hundred small companies, we com- 
bined here and there until there were only fifty. These 
fifty were consolidated into ten; the ten became two, 
and at last the two merged into one great business 
machine, bigger oftentimes than the government itself. 
Each stage of this combining process was marked by 
the issuing of additional securities, based upon the 
saving of expenses and increase of income to be achieved 
by the consolidation. Then, in order to furnish divi- 
dends and pay interest on the enormous mass of 
securities, prices of products are put up, wages held 
down, and the majority suffer to benefit the ‘“‘few.’’ 


, 


Now, the mistake we make is in blaming the “ few,’ 
rather than in condemning and correcting the system. 
It was true, perhaps, a century ago, that a man directed 
his business, but, today, business runs the man, and 
if he doesn’t obey the precepts laid down for his guid- 
ance, business will remove him and a more obedient 
servant will be employed. 


Just so long as we can take a value and legally 
capitalize it five- or ten-fold, just that long will busi- 
ness compel its servants to debauch legislatures, and 
cause many people to believe that it is as proper to 
bribe an assemblyman as to tip a waiter. The certain 
result of present methods is to increase poverty on one 
side and superfluity on the other. Strikes will occur 
with increased frequency and enlarged scope until the | 
government first, and then business, are reformed along 
lines which will bring equality in a broader sense than 
now. 


Until we prohibit the legalized capitalization of 
‘latent value,’’ we will not have taken the first essen- 
tial step to correct present social evils. Too many are 
waiting for the next generation to deal with a problem 
of today. Evolution does not go backward. Com- 
petition such as we have had in the past will not return. 
Just as serfdom ran its course and gave way to 
feudalism, and the latter to capitalism, so must cap- 
italism be supplanted by a system less designed to swell 
private fortunes and encourage personal greed. This 
is the age of man, not primates. We should be as wil- 
ling to concede economic as geologic facts. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY-CHEMISTRY 
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The Problem of Mine Timbering 


The right use of the materials of con- 
struction proceeds from an_ intelligent 
appreciation of the physical qualities of 
those materials, their respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages and their pecu- 
liar fitness for the service at hand. Each 
of the usual materials of construction 
has its right place and its right use about 
the mines. Economic waste, however, 
attends the use of a material in any ser- 
vice when some other material is better 
suited to that service. 

In general these materials of construc- 
tion fall into two classes. On one side 
stand the heavy permanent materials of 
low tensile strength but high resist- 
tance to compression and _ crushing, 
for use in situations where mass is 
wanted; and on the other are the 
lighter materials of high tensile strength, 
fitted to carry large loads over wide 
spans with the minimum ratio of 
dead weight to external loading. Brick, 
stone and concrete belong in the first 
class; wood, iron and steel in the second. 
With the technical aspects of the mine 
timbering problem clear in our minds, 
let us pass to the consideration of the 
fitness of these materials for mine timber 
uses. 

We need here to consider only the 
best kinds of wood; white oak, long leaf 
yellow pine, short leaf yellow pine, white 
pine and spruce. Wood is a material 
of wide distribution, easily framed and 
fitted for service, with moduli of elasticity 
about equal in tension and in compres- 
sion, permitting satisfactory use as beams 
and girders to carry heavy loads over 
wide spans, or again as columns to carry 
heavy loads on long lengths with small 
area; and it permits of installation by 
manual labor alone. The defects of 
wood are its low shearing value, its lia- 
bility, in its natural state, to decay and 
to the attacks of insect enemies, and its 
low resistance to fire. 


UNIVERSAL USE oF Woop 


Wood is the universal material for 
cheap construction and has proven its 
fitness for mine timbering purposes by 
long years of use, even in circular shafts 
for which it is, of all places perhaps, 
least suited. It loses its place in mine 
timbering only on the advent of some- 
thing better, only where its capitalized 
cost, based on its durability, is less than 
the capitalized cost of substitutes based 
on their durability. If it were durable 
under the alternating conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture which obtain with- 
in the mines, and if it offered security 
against fire and the consequent destruc- 
tion of life and property entailed there- 
by, no one could ask for better material. 

Stone is a heavy material of great com- 


By R. B. Woodworth * 


. Various materials of construc- 
tion are here discussed with re- 
gard to their suitability for use 
in different kinds of mine sup- 
ports and some conclusions are 


reached as to their relative values 
for this purpose. The third ofa 
series of articles on mine timber- 
ing with special refcrence to the 
use of steel. 





*Hngineer with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Paper read before the Kentucky 


Mining Institute,° Lexington, Ky., Dec. 
a ee Wes eT 


pressive and crushing strength, but low 
in tensile value; a good resistant to fire. 
Within the mines it would be structurally 
suitable for shaft lining were it not for 
the expense of masonry construction and 





Brick is an excellent fire resistant; of 
medium value in compressive strength 
and crushing value; without much tensile 
strength; excellent for side walls to carry 
roof supports and so employed to great a 
extent in permanent headings of English 
mines. It is ideal for circular shaft lin- 
ing if the cost permits, not so good for 
elliptical shafts, and'not at all adaptable 
for rectangular shafts. It resists bending 
stresses only when in arch form. It is 
used within a few mines in the United 
States for side walls in pump houses 
and fire zones and also for stoppings in 
air courses. 


CONCRETE 


Concrete, like stone, is high in com- 
pressive strength and shearing value, but 
low in tensile strength; it is. also a good 
fire resistant and, therefore, eminently fit 
for lagging purposes. It makes an ideal 
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STEEL-FRAMED GANGWAY, MINE No. 7, STurais, Ky. 


the difficulties of placing it in the pro- 
cess of sinking. The use of waste rock, 
taken down in the process of mining, for 
building the side walls of headings 
and for large piers under tender roofs 
has every thing in its favor and its skill- 
ful use means much in the way of true 
economy. Such pack walls, as they are 
called in England, have much to com- 
mend them as the utilization of a by- 
product. They serve to carry the direct 
load at the sides of the headings. But 
this waste rock offers no opportunity 
for use as roof supports, unless laid 
in mortar and arched. The more ex- 
tended use of waste rock in the mines of 
the United States might avoid the use 
of more valuable materials and this sub- 
ject deserves the attention of mine oper- 
ators. 


lining for elliptical shafts. Concrete 
must be mixed with care and intelligence, 
and is often defective. If the ingredients 
are properly proportioned and the batch 
well mixed, it is a good material of con- 
struction for certain uses, but it is not 
adapted to resist bending stresses or al- 
ternating bending, tensile and compres- 
sive stresses such as occur in mine tim- 
bering. Concrete, moreover, needs rein- 
forcement by steel in order that its bulk 
may not greatly increase the amount of 
excavation required. 

Recently, experiments have been made, 
and several patents taken out in con- 
nection with the use of concrete for 
gangway supports, to replace steel or 
wood. I hold no brief against concrete, 
just as I hold none against any other 
modern material of construction; it has a 
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place that it alone can rightly fill, but 
its proper use is not as roof or gangway 
supports. Given a rectangular white oak 
or long leaf yellow pine beam of any 
ibe, width or depth, a plain concrete 
beam of equivalent strength must be 
| 2.83 times as deep for the same width 








or 8 times as wide for the same depth; 
while a steel beam of equivalent strength 
may be 3.65 times shallower for the same 
width or 13 1/3 times narrower for the 
same depth. ‘If reinforced concrete is 
used, the beam of equivalent strength 
and the same depth must have as much 
steel in tension reinforcement as there 
would be in the bottom flange of a steel 
beam of the same depth and strength. 

[These comparisons are evidently 
made on the basis of an allowable ten- 
sile stress of approximately 100 lb. per 
sq. in. for concrete; 800 lb. per sq. in. 
for wood and 10,500 Ib. per sq. in. for 
‘steel, but it should be remarked that it is 
almost without exception a mistake to 
figure on concrete taking any tensile 
stress whatever and a concrete beam 
without reinforcement on the tension side 
is poor and unsafe design. It should also 
be remarked that the use of concrete 
arches is not here considered—a form of 
construction to which concrete is well 
adapted.—Ed. ] 

Cast iron was tried out years ago for 
roof and gangway supports and was 
abandoned, just as the cast iron beam, 
once common in building construction, 
has passed into history. This material 
is well suited to resist direct compression 
but not tensile stress or cross bending. 
The cest iron segment is, however, the 
standard unit for lining circular shafts 
abroad and subaqueous tunnels every- 
where, with, however, the possibility that 
25 years from now it will be driven out 
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of even these fields by structural steel 
or a combination of structural steel and 
concrete. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Structural steel is the modern univer- 
sal material of construction. It is a 
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sive, cross bending and shearing stresses, 
either continuous or alternating, single 
or combined. It is in everyday use in 
the building of structures above ground 
and is a most suitable material with 
which to replace wood in the timbering 
of excavations underground for the same 
reasons that explain its use in place of 
wood above ground. Steel is most nearly 
like wood in its physical properties and, 
therefore, best suited to be its sub- 
stitute. It is a material which long ex- 
perience, both in the United States and 
abroad, has demonstrated beyond ques 
tion to be economical for use in mine 
timbering as compared with any other 
material which has been used for that 
purpcse; and it is economical in the sense 
that its qualities in regard to endurance, 
fire resistance, and offering the greatest 
strength for the least weight, are such 
as to enable it to show a comparatively 
low cust when computed on the ground of 
ultimate expenditure. 

The substitution of steel for wood is 
simply the substitution of a material of 
great strength and endurance for a simi- 
lar material of less strength and endur- 
ance. The substitution of steel for wood 
in mine timbering means no significant 
change in general design, and the sim- 
plification of details rather than modi- 
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malleable alloy of iron, carbon and man- 
ganese with moduii of elasticity high and 
about equal for tension and compression; 
shearing value three-fourths the ten- 
sion value, and, therefore, relatively high, 
so high indeed that it need seldom be 
taken into account. It is a homogeneous 
material; easy to obtain, fabricate and 
erect; suited to resist tensile, compres- 


fication of their pssential character. 
Structural steel is a most flexible ma- 
terial. The forms of wood construction 
customary in mine timbering can be 
duplicated exactly in steel; a set of steel 
gangway timbers can alternate with 
wooden timbers; a set of steel mine shaft 
frames may be alternated with wooden 
frames; wood may be taken out and steel 
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put in its place; steel may be taken out 
and wood put in its place; there are no 
other materials of construction permit- 
ting such easy interchange. Wherever 
bending and tensile stresses are to be 
resisted steel and wood find place, with 
this difference, that the use of steel 
avoids all those elements of economic 
waste to which wood is liable and with 
the further merit, as inferred from ex- 
perience, that the use of steel within the 
mines means less excavation and better 
ventilation. 

There is some difference in the be- 
havior of wood and steel under service 
conditions. Steel deflects gradually 
under pressure and will bend greatly be- 
fore fracture, and even when stressed 
past its elastic limit, may be taken out, 
straightened and replaced, whereas wood, 
in addition to the longitudinal separation 
of the fibers, breaks also transversely. 
This is why timber with long fibers is 
better than that with short, and why 
long:‘eaf yellow pine makes the most 
excellent wooden mine timber. The dif- 
ference in behavior of steel and wood is 
of little practical importance in the tim- 
bering of permanent headings, but does 
come into account in the use of steel for 
props, and in other cases of possible 
re-use. 


Steel and wood are alike, moreover, in 
that both are gnawed by the tooth of 
time. Wood rots; steel corrodes. The 
protection of steel from corrosion, how- 
ever, is a simple matter and inexpensive; 
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the preservative trcatment of wood, on 
the other hand, if done well, costs as 
much, or more, than the raw material 
itself. 

As a result of this examination into 
the several types of mine timbering, the 
stresses in their members and the physi- 
cal qualities of the materials in common 
use, we can now tabulate these types of 
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framing with the materials most suitable 


for use in them: 
Circular shaft framing Brick, concrete, cast 

iron or steel 
Concrete or steel 
Wood or steel 


Elliptical shaft framing 

Rectangular shaft fram- 
ing 

Square timber sets 

Triangular timber séts 

Gangway supports 

Roof supports 


Wood or steel 

Wood or steel 

Wood or steel 

Wood or steel or pack 
walls, etc. 

Wood, steel, conerete 
or brick 


Lagging 
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Karthquakes and Mine Explosions 


Reading the editorial “Danger Periods 
In Mines” in CoAL AGE, Dec. 16, page 
317, recalls to mind tke report of the 
three days’ conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Seismology, held 
in Manchester, England, last July, when 
the governments of seventeen countries, 
including the United States and Canada, 
were Officially represented. Many inter- 
esting theories were discussed, and since 
the question of the possible association 
between seismic unrest and mine ex- 
plosions is now claiming the attention of 
experts, it may be interesting to present 
a summary of some of the matters then 
discussed. 

Prof. Schuster, in his presidential ad- 
dress, recalled how in youth we were 
taught that the earth, once a molten and 
fiery globe, had gradually cooled down, 
leaving the inside still hot but gradually 
cooling and contracting. This contrac- 
tion of the nucleus was for a long time 
considered the primary cause of geo- 
logical dislocations. How do we stand 
at present? In the breaking up of radio- 
active products we find a source of heat, 


Special Correspondence 


A brief resumé of interesting 
discussions at the conference of 
the International Association of 
Seismology. Radio-active pro- 
ducts the source of the earth’s 
Formation of mountains 
The earthquake 


heat. 
and valleys. 
and the pendulum. Correspond- 
ence of seismic unrest and mine 
explosions. 





which, if the amount of radium and thor- 
ium in the interior of the earth is not 
decidedly less than that found near the 
surface, will not only balance the earth’s 
loss of heat by radiation but actually in- 
crease its average temperature. Though 
reasons might easily be found why the 
surface layer of the earth might be richer 
in radio-active products than the core, 
we are nevertheless driven to the con- 
clusion that the earth is now, and has 
been for a long time, in thermal equilib- 
rium and that shrinkage by cooling does 


not account for any of the more recent 
displacements. 


The causes of such inequalities as val- 
leys and mountain chains, and the more 
general depressions and elevations that 
cause the distribution of land and water 
over the globe, have long interested 
geologists and mathematicians, but the 
wider discussion of the stability of the 
whole structure on which we live has 
only recently come into prominence. 
Only recently, Prof. Love has. treat- 
ed the problems of geophysics with mast- 
erly ability and lucidity, while the work 
of Prof. Heeker has brought to light 
the curious result that the earth appears 
to resist a change of shape less in a 
north and south (polar) than in an east 
and west (equitorial) direction. After 
referring to this fact the president said 
that Prof. Love, having failed to ac- 
count satisfactorily for such effect in 
other ways, suggests that the lack of 
symmetry in rigidity was apparent only, 
and that the observed effects are due to 
the attraction of the tide wave in the 
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North Atlantic and its accompanying ex- 
cess pressure on the sea bottom. 
Among the papers read was one by 
Prof. Wiechert, describing the times 
taken by earthquake waves or seismic 
disturbances to radiate to different parts 
of the earth’s surface. The later dis- 
cussion of this subject led to the sug- 
gestion of a theory regarding the in- 
fluence of the material forming the earth. 
It was stated that the earth can be di- 
vided into three zones or layers, through 
each of which the velocity of propaga- 
tion of the disturbance follows a special 
law. The inner zone or nucleus was 
described as probably chiefly composed 
of metal, say nickel or iron. The first 
or outer layer was estimated roughly as 
being 750 miles, and the second layer 


about 1000 miles thick. 


THE FORMATION OF MOUNTAIN RANGES 


In a paper treating on the formation of 
mountain ranges, Prof. Reid, of the 
United States, referring to the view that 
these are due to volcanic action, stated 
that recent research has shown that such 
theory is insufficient. Another theory 


‘has been advanced claiming that they are 


the result of side thrust or tangential 
pressure, and still later observations 
ascribe their formation in part to gravity. 
The formation of mountain ranges it was 
urged must be explained by the expan- 
sion of material forming the earth. In 
support of this theory it was argued that 
it is impossible to increase or decrease 
what may be Styled the equilibrium 
quantity of any segment of the earth, 
and if this be true the formation of 
ranges must be taken as evidence of the 
upward expansion of the material at that 
point, and a general decrease in density. 

The upward force creates strains in 
the adjacent crust, and when _ these 
strains become sufficiently great they 
cause a break accompanied by a greater 
or less shock and a fault is developed at 
that particular point. The phenomenon 
is often followed by an earthquake. As 
the result of his observations, Prof. 
Reid found that earthquakes do not occur 
at the same fault line, except after long 
intervals of time; but if a number of 
severe earthquakes occur in quick suc- 
cession the movements take place at dif- 
ferent fault lines. Referring to the en- 
ergy of earthquakes Prof. Reid said the 
intensity and area of the shock may not 
correspond, and it is of the utmost value 
to be able to estimate the quantity of 
energy manifested. Earthquakes differ 
enormously in the quantities of energy 
they develop. The Jamaica earthquake 
a few years ago (1906), although of 


-great force near its origin, was limited 


to a small area and the amount of en- 
ergy liberated was correspondingly small. 
The method used by Prof. Reid to esti- 
mate the energy developed by an earth 
shock depends chiefly on ascertaining the 
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area of the surface of the earth affected, 
which involves practically the calcula- 
tion of the area of any defined surface 
of an ellipsoid. The square of this area 
gives a number that is proportional to 
the amount of energy developed. 


THE MILNE HORIZONTAL PENDULUMS 


The interest of readers of CoAL AGE 
will center, however, in the contribution 
of Prof. F. Napier Denison on ‘‘Horizon- 
tal Pendulum Movements In Relation To 
Certain Phenomena,” giving the results 
of observations carried on upon the Pa- 
cific coast, for a series of years. It was 
stated that in the autumn of 1898 a Milne 
horizontal pendulum, swinging east and 
west, was installed at Victoria, B. C. 
Prof. Denison became deeply interested 
in observing certain wanderings of that 
pendulum, and has since 1907 closely ob- 
served the movements of another pendu- 
lum, 500 feet from the first and set to 
swing north and south. A careful com- 
parison of the curves plotted daily for 
1907, showed that each of these pendu- 
lums had a general tendency to move in 
the direction of the greatest air-pressure, 
and it was noticeable that this general 
direction was northwest and southeast. 
The presence of certain pronounced long- 
period undulations were also detected, 
possessing marked rhythmic character- 
istics too great to be caused by local 
meteorological conditions. Prof. Denison 
found that the east-west pendulum 
reached a maximum eastward movement 
during the summer months and a maxi- 
mum westward movement in the winter. 
In addition to these semi-annual move- 
ments, annual movements were notice- 
able. The pendulum curves compared 
with seismic curves show in general over 
a period of 12 years that the periods of 
minimum-quake frequency usually cor- 
responded with maximum easterly move- 
ments of the pendulum; while the maxi- 
mum-quake frequency were mostly co- 
incident with abnormally rapid move- 


ments of the pendulum and generally in. 


connection with the westerly maximum 
swing. 


MINE ACCIDENTS AND PENDULUMS 


Prof. Denison further said he had 
studied the pendulum curves and seismic 
records corresponding to the dates of 
numerous American and European mine 
explosions, his object being to ascertain 
what correspondence, if any, existed be- 
tween mine explosions, the frequency 
of earthquakes and the swinging of the 
east-west pendulum. He found that the 
explosions appeared to occur more fre- 
quently during the months of extreme 
pendulum movements, and particularly 
at or near to the westerly swing. For 
the year 1904, the pendulum curve shows 
very small annual inequality, maintain- 
ing that year a close proximity to the 
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normal line, and few earthquakes were 
recorded, while there was a remarkable 
absence of mine explosions. It was fur- 
ther stated that the same correspondence 
between extreme pendulum movements 
and frequency of mine explosions was to 
be noted in the curves relating not only 
to the winter months, when it might be 
expected, but also to the summer months. 
The correspondence of times of earth 
tremors with times of frequency of mine 
explosions seems to bear out the theory 
that the earth is undergoing great strains, 
at such times, and it is possible that the 
coal measures are affected to such an 
extent by those strains that gas may 
be liberated more freely, being assisted 
by the disturbance of the strata to make 
its way into the workings of the mine. 
Prof. Denison even suggested that it may 
be possible, after further study, by watch- 
ing the movements of the pendulum to 
warn mine operators, so that special in- 
spections of their mines may be made at 
certain so-called “periods of danger,” 
when there seems to be a possibility of 
the occurrence of mine explosions. 

In the view of Prof. Denison, Victoria, 
B. C., is most suitably situated for mak- 
ing such observations, and the geneous 
support of the International Association 
of Seismology was promised by its presi- 
dent, Prof. Schuster. 


The New Coke Plant at 
South Bethlehem 


A new coking plant is being erected 
near South Bethlehem, Penn. A Ger- 
man company owns the plant and has 
done all the engineering ‘work, though 
the plant, when completed, is to be oper- 
ated by the Lehigh Coke Co. The plant 
is to consist of 8 batteries containing 75 
ovens each, a gas-holder, byproduct 
plant, coal storage yards, and storage 
house for the liquid byproducts. 

All apparatus and machinery is to be 
operated automatically so as to reduce 
labor to a minimum. The work of in- 
stalling the first 300 ovens was begun 
last November; they will be finished and 
running within a year and the remain- 
ing 300 started. Each oven is to have a 
charge of 13 gross tons and the 300 
together will require 4300 tons per day. 

The plant is to consist of two parallel 
lines of ovens with heavy concrete foun- 
dations, separated by six railroad tracks, 
which are to be used for hauling the 
coal and coke. Each line of ovens is 
to be equipped with 4 batteries and each 
battery with a stack from 225 to 240 ft. 
high. Coal crushers will prepare the 
coal and electric conveyers will carry it 
overhead to the ovens where electrically- 
driven carriers will charge the ovens, 
raising and lowering the oven doors to 
charge the coal and draw the coke. 
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Faulty Power Plant Desiom 


During a recent trip through the coal 
fields, I was amazed at some of the 
errors made in designing colliery power 
plants. And what was more surprising, 
was that the errors were not confined 
to the plants of the smaller coal com- 
panies. At the larger ones also was 
much erroneous designing. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the position of a 
power station, containing two 100 kw., 
250-volt direct current generators, oper- 
ating at a speed of 220 r.p.m. A pecu- 
liar error at this plant was that of locat- 
ing the generators at a point three-fifths 
of a mile distant from the boiler house, 
and at an elevation 85 ft. lower than the 
steam generators. A careful observer 
could see at a glance the danger to be 
apprehended from a body of water en- 
tering the steam chest and creating havoc. 
The attendant volunteered the informa- 
tion that the engines had suffered from 
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ILL PLANNED STEAM PIPING 
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three cylinder accidents, in the course of 
fifteen months, and that considerable 
trouble was always experienced when the 
steam pressure fell below 70 Ib., as it 
frequently did, at times when all the 
pumps were running to rid the mines 
‘of the large volumes of water entering 
‘during the rainy season. 


NEEDLEss WIRING AND PIPING 


The reason assigned for locating the 
power house at such a peculiar location, 
was that a steam line was available, 
which had _ hitherto supplied two air 
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Inefficient designs of power 
plants often waste money, cause 
breakdowns, accidents and fires. 
Many collieries are uncertain and 


uneconomical in operation be- 


cause these facts are not under- 
stood or considered. 





compressers which were no longer in 
service. Whoever designed this power 
plant, seemed to have given little or no 
thought to his work. 
plan of Fig. 1, 85% of the electric 
energy which was being generated at the 
power house, had to be transmitted to a 
point beyond the boilers. Adjacent to the 
latter there was an ideal location avail- 
able for the power plant. Had the de- 
signing of the plant been in competent 
hands a considerable amount of money 
would have been saved to the owners. 
The boiler and electric plants would have 
been stationed side by side so that a 
large saving in the transmission of steam 
would have been effected and the cylin- 
der accidents eliminated; the length of 
the transmission line would also have 
been much less, and a large saving would 
have been effected in the expenditure of 
money for copper wire. 


FAULTY FOUNDATIONS 


At another colliery the engineer 
had avoided the mistake of the first 
designers, and had located the power 
plant within 20 ft. of the boiler house. 
Nevertheless, he was guilty of a most 
grevious error, as the ground where the 
station was located was made up of a bed 
of ashes 15 ft. deep, and underlying it, 
was a large body of saw-dust, the site 
having been used before the days of coal 
mining for a saw-mill. Fig! 2, shows 
this faulty installation. 

The construction of the steam line, 
and method of tapping it as shown in 
the upper half of Fig. 1 was a revela- 
tion of what not to do in designing and 
constructing steam plants. It would 
seem as if the designer had deliberately 
invited mechanical trouble, and as a re- 
sult of the poor design this power plant 
has a record of fourteen minor accidents 
and three serious ones, which caused a 
large economic loss to the Owners, but 
could have been easily avoided; had the 
plant been located 95 ft. from the boiler 
house, where a solid rock foundation 
was available, and had the steam line 
been designed as shown in the lower half 
of igus 


As shown in the. 


Another plant was well designed, but 
for the fact that the designer had failed — 
to provide an exhaust head to prevent — 
the moisture from scattering on the near- 
by roof. As the plant began operation in 
the summer time, the omission did not 
seem serious, until the month of Decem« 
ber, when a carpenter, who was re- 
pairing the roof, slipped on the ice cov- 
ered shingles, falling to the ground, 
sustaining serious injuries. Then the 
owner was compelled to give to the in- 
jured workman a sum of money which 
would have covered the cost of several — 
good exhaust heads, such as the market 
affords. . 


INSUFFICIENT CIRCUIT BREAKING 


A visit to the next plant disclosed the 
fact that the designer was a good me- 
chanical engineer, but his knowledge of 
electrical engineering was somewhat 
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limited, as he had four lines running out 
of the power house and all were depen- 
dent upon one double pole circuit- 
breaker, and when trouble occurred to 
one line only, as it frequently does in 
coal mines, work was suspended in all 
parts of the colliery, until the transmis- 
sion of current was again resumed. 
Another error lay in not providing a- 
circuit-breaker for a transmission line 
delivering power to a 65-hp. motor, 
which actuated an 18-ft. fan. When- 
ever one of the locomotives threw out 
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the solitary double-pole circuit-breaker 
in the power house, the current was cut 
off supplying the fan so that the ar- 
mature stopped revolving. The spring on 
the starting box of the fan motor was 
weak and cessation of current did not 
serve to enable it to throw back the con- 
tact lever from the “on” position. Con- 
sequently, when the power was reés- 
tablished, the full volume of current 
was thrown into the stationary armature. 
This happened several times and on two 
occasions it burned the coils, the cost of 
repair being $96. 


OVERTAXED WIRING 


I paid a visit to a large breaker and 
it seemed to me, that whoever had 
installed the electric wiring was blind 
to all things but first cost. The breaker 
contained three hundred 16-cp._ in- 
candescent lamps, and eighteen 5% am- 
pere arc lamps. Yet the No. 4 service 
lines were brought into the building with- 
out any protective tubes, being con- 
trolled by one 50 ampere, double pole, 
single throw, fuseless  knife-switch, 
which was mounted in a non-fireproof 
cabinet, minus a door. Furthermore, all 
branch lines were tapped to the service 
lines at the main switch, the only pro- 
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tection afforded were three double-pole 
fuse boxes, which were adapted to more 
current than the wires should have car- 
ried. All lines had more than the 
standard number of lamps then per- 
mitted by the National Electric Code. 
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For instance three of the branches fed 
more than 30 incandescent lamps each, 
and as a result of the poor distribution, 
and the inadequate amount of copper 
wire used throughout the breaker the 
lighting was inefficient. In fact I saw 
Several boys using ordinary miner’s 
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lamps to furnish additional illumination, 
but the most serious error was, that all 
lamp sockets were of the brass-shell 
type, and on account of the ever-present 
moisture, the fiber lining of the socket 
would readily lose its insulating quali- 
ties, and in the short period of eight 
months it was found necessary to re- 
place 187 of the sockets. In conse- 
quence of the inefficient method of 
lighting this breaker, the lighting of coal- 
breakers by electricity received much 
unmerited criticism, due entirely to the 
fact that some untrained man had made a 
botch of a job which he should never 
have been permitted to undertake, for 
he thus introduced an extraordinary fire 
hazard, in an inflammable building. 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
errors in the designing of electric equip- 
ment for the production of coal, and it 
would seem that the economic loss in- 
flicted on owners would impress upon 
them the importance of placing the ex- 
penditure of their money in the hands of 
careful and competent engineers, but the 
trouble with many is, that while they 
keep an ever-watchful eye on the first 
cost, they seem to lose sight entirely 
of the expense of operating an ill con- 
trived and inadequate plant. 








The Run of Mine System in Illinois 


It has lately been my privilege to talk 
with a prominent coal operator in IIli- 
nois and with an ex-superintendent of 
mines, now a wholesale coal dealer in 
Chicago. They have given me permission 
to hand to the readers of Coat Ace the 
information thus gained, upon the subject 
of the payment of miners by the gross 
ton—information that has been suppie- 
mented from other sources. 

While this so called “run-of-mine” sys- 
tem prevails in the South and Southwest, 
in West Virginia, and to some extent in 
Indiana, special advantages for the study 
of the system are offered in Illinois. 


Histor: OF RUN-OF-MINE SYSTEM 


Previous to 1897, there was in IIli- 
nois, a growing discontent on the part of 
the miners, whose earnings on the 
screened-coal basis failed to give satis- 
faction. The miners claimed, with some 
truth, that screens at many mines were 
manipulated to their disadvantage and 
that the spaces between the bars were 
widened to increase the amount of screen- 
ings. Operators gave, as an excuse for 
changing the screens at certain mines, 
that competition with other mines where 
the quality of coal was different from 
their own, justified and even necessitated 
such action. The men claimed further 
that many operators were encouraging an 
excessive use of powder, which again in- 
creased the quantity of screenings, as 
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Causes that led to the strike 
of 1897 and the adoption of the 
‘‘Run-of-mine,’’ or ‘‘Gross-ton’’ 
system as a basis for the pay- 
ment for mining. Results of the 


working of the system in Illinois 


during 14 years. Effect on min- 
ers and operators deplored. Need 
of mutual cooperation. 





well as extorted from the miners a large 
portion of their wages to pay for the 
same. 

These grievances and others led to a 
strong organization of the miners and the 
inauguration of the strike of 1897, which 
resulted finally in the adoption of the 
run-of-mine system as a basis for pay- 
ment of coal mined. This agreement be- 
tween the operators and miners was made 
law by act of the state legislature, June 
3, 1897, and went into effect the first of 
the next month. 

It proved to be, as the men hoped it 
would, a revolutionary movement. Some 
of the consequences they had foreseen, 
but others of equal or even greater mo- 
ment were not anticipated. The output 
of coal increased at once from 19,786,- 
626 tons in 1896 to 20,072,758 tons in 
1897, and to 23,434,445 tons in 1899. The 


report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


for the year 1899, says that the adoption 
of the new run-of-mine system had not at 
that time resulted (as it has since) in a 
greater waste of coal. 

To produce the coal mined in 1899, 
419,263 kegs of powder were used, or 
about one keg to every 56 tons of coal. 
The number of fatal accidents that year 
was 84, against 77 in 1896; the number of 
men injured in 1899 was 597, against 672 
in 1896. The whole number of men em- 
ploved in 1899 was 36,991. Of these, 23,- 
117 were English-speaking: American, 
English, Welsh, Scotch and Irish; the re- 
mainder were Germans, Italians and 
Poles in greatest numbers, French, Bel- 
gians, Austrians and Russians. The avy- 
erage price per ton received for hand- 
mined coal was 47c., and for machine- 
mined, 3lc. These were the conditions 
after the gross-ton system had been in 
operation a year and a half. 

Fourteen and a half years have now 
passed since the adoption of the system, 
and during this time cheap coal has had 
a large share in the advancement of the 
manufacturing interests of the state. Be- 
sides Chicago, with its more than $900,- 
000,000 invested in manufactures, there 
are in Illinois no less than 30 cities where 
the manufactures range in value from be- 
tween one and two to sixty million dol- 
lars, and these include almost everything 
that men can make from agricultural im- 
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plements to wire. The value of the manu- 
factured products aggregate, as given in 
the last available report, $1,410,342,129. 


EFFECT ON MINERS 


In all mines in Illinois, where gas 
is found in dangerous quatities, and 
where shots of more than two pounds 
of powder are used, the law decrees 
that “shotfirers shall be employed by 
the company and at its expense,” 
which would involve, $4 per day, an 
annual cost of about $500,000. The 
more intelligent miners recognize plain- 
ly that the expenditure for powder goes 
far to offset the higher price now paid 
for mining, 59c. a ton for hand mined, 
and 46c. for machine-mined coal, consid- 
ering also the increased quantity of coal 
they are able to get out. 

But the hours worked is as much an 
element of actual wage, with the miner, 
as the price received per ton. What with 
strikes and closed-down mines, the aver- 
age number of days worked in 1909 was 
only 168, and in 1910, only 171. So 
much for figures; they tell much but do 
not make known all the conditions that 
the adoption of the gross-ton or run-of- 
mine system has developed. 

The pledge made by the organization 
of miners in 1897, that their mining 
should be done in the former workman- 
like manner that was possible when the 
coal was undercut and sheared by hand, 
and that the use of powder should not be 
inordinate, has been sadly broken. A 
premium has been put upon recklessness 
in mining. The man who used the most 
powder and took the greatest chances, 
made the most money, but produced the 
poorest coal; while the man who used 
skill in producing a larger and more mar- 
ketable product and who strove ty fulfill 
his pledge by using less powder, made 
less money. 

This is fast bringing about a radical 
change in the character and class of min- 
ers employed. Experienced miners who 
were trained to use the pick, coming 
mostly from the collieries of Great Brit- 
ain, and who were leaders in the move- 
ment of 1897, finding themselves now on 
the same financial footing or even worse 
than wholly untrained men from south- 
ern and southeastern Europe, a large ma- 
jority of whom had never seen the in- 
side of a mine before coming to this 
country, are rapidly disappearing from 
the state. They realize that at least one- 
third of the men who are nominally em- 
ployed in and about the mines of the 
state are not miners, and should be 
classed as laborers. These men degrade 
the occupation; and good miners are 
making up their minds that they will be 
better off in every way if they find some 
other occupation, where better conditions 
prevail and work is steady. 

Another serious development is the 
rapidly increasing loss of life and grow- 
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ing death rate, due largely to the exces- 
sive use of powder, especially where the 
practice of “shooting off the solid” pre- 
vails and where “blown out or windy 
shots” dre liable to occur as a result of 
such proffligate use of powder. Accord- 
ing to the 1910 Coal Report for IIli- 
nois, shooting off the solid is prac- 
ticed in 57.7% of the mines. The num- 
ber of men killed in 1910 was 406, in- 
cluding the victims at the Cherry mine. 


EFFECT ON OPERATORS 


Thus far, I have tried to show the ef- 
fects of the gross-ton system upon the 
miners; but upon the operators they are 
certainly not less complex. In the first 
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dent, or the overproduction of coal, or 
strikes, the mines are closed and the 
equipment injured or destroyed. New 
mines opened in 1902, when the long 
strike in the anthracite field afforded a 
new market to Illinois coal, have further 
complicated the situation for operators 
who were already in the field. I judge 
that many of the operators are ready to 


say that, if competition is the life of © 
trade, competition may also prove to be 


its death. 

But heavily as these burdens rest upon 
the operators, they feel most keenly and 
regret most deeply the loss of life and 


limb that overtakes the miners themselves. 


and the sorrows and suffering that enter 








TYPE OF STEEL TIPPLE CONSTRUCTION COMMON AT ILLINOIS MINES 


place, the quantity of slack coal produced 
is constantly increasing with the in- 
creased use of powder. There is not ab- 
solute agreement in the reports, in this 
regard, but some claim that in many of 
the mines in the central part of the coal 
field one-half of the coal mined is 
slack, which, of course, brings a low 
price and lowers the value of the total 
output. The profit operators make in 
selling powder to the miners does not 
compensate for the loss occasioned by 
the large percentage of screenings pro- 
duced. 

The principles of conservation are be- 
ing violated in this waste. At a time 
when, at last, thinking people are alive to 
the duty of the preservation of natural 
resources, coal owners are forced to, see 
much of their property sacrificed by the 
reckless methods of mining, which are 
legalized by special act and which, if 
continued, will lower the standard of min- 
ing and drive the better class of miners 
to seek employment elsewhere. 

Again, heavy losses are sustained 
when, owing to explosion or other acci- 


their homes, by reason of the oft-recur- 
ring accidents. However easy it may be 
to prove that injury or death was due 
to the carelessness or ignorance of the 
men themselves, operators are not blind 
to the fact that, under the circumstances, 
a measure of responsibility, large or 
small, and moral if not financial, falls 
upon them and compels them to do all in 
their power to insure the health and safe- 
ty of the men. 

Though legislation has slightly alle- 
viated the situation in its attempt to con- 
trol the use of powder by the shot-firing 
act, I judge the general situation in the 
state is steadily growing more acute, and 
Illinois operators and miners must get 
together on a more sound basis of equali- 
zation than the system now in use. If 
the newly organized Federation of Coal 
Operators will-stand firmly and effective- 
ly together, a wiser and better system 
of paying miners may be thought out and 
adopted, and brotherly feeling between 
operator and miner strengthened thereby. 
The organization will thus certainly ac- 
complish a much-needed work. 


‘ 
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Possible Power Economies 


In your foreword of Jan. 6, I note 
your reference to the complaint of the 
coal operators that prices are low and 
general conditions unsatisfactory, partic- 
ularly as a result of the increase in 
wages, the increase in cost of timber and 
other materials and the low price re- 
ceived for the product. 

As you state, these increases require 
that the operator do something to offset 
them or that he effect every economy 
possible in the operation of his plant. 
Under the conditions resulting from the 
vast number of coal operations which are 
being started up, the only cure is econ- 
omy in the production of coal. 


POssSIBLE ECONOMIES 


Economy can be obtained in a number 
of ways: 

1. Economy can be secured by an in- 
crease in the amount of coal cut by such 
cutters as are already installed. This 
can be effected by operating these cut- 
ters at their maximum productive speed 
at all times, thus increasing the amount 
of coal which is undermined by each cut- 
ter, with consequent decrease of the cut- 
ting cost. This result only can be se- 
cured in the case of electrically operated 
machines by maintaining full voltage at 
the cutters, which in turn can generally 
be made possible by the proper distribu- 
tion of the transmission lines and the 
use of the required amount of copper. 

2. Decreased cost can be secured by 
increasing the capacity of the haulage, 
that is to say by making each locomotive 
handle its full capacity of cars. This in 
turn can usually be ‘secured by giving 
them full voltage at all times. Hence the 
need for a proper design of the feeder 
system. 

3. A third method of decreasing the 
cost is by increasing the efficiency of the 
power plant. At the present time there 
are a large number of mines operating 
stations of low efficiency and transmit- 
ting their power over feeder lines which 
are highly inefficient. This results in 
the use of a considerable amount of coal 
per year, which might otherwise be sold. 


ECONOMIES BY USE OF WASTE COAL 


One method of decreasing the cost of 
power at the plants might be by using 
the waste pile. To be sure, under most 
conditions this pile is composed of im- 
purities in addition to the coal, and these 
are hard on the grates and cause consid- 
erable trouble; yet since this coal is en- 
tirely a waste product, the chances are 
that with a proper adaptation of grates 
and a proper handling of the fuel, there 
might result a considerable saving for 
then all the coal of good quality could 
be shipped to market and only the waste 
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Advocates the use of unsalable 
Cen- 


tral power stations tend to keep 


coal for colliery purposes. 


the coal demanded down to the 


capacity of the waste pile. 





*Consulting engineer, with Sprague, 
Keyes & Jackson, 88 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass. 
pile used. A conservative estimate will 


show that the type of plant usually in- 
stalled for a small operation uses not 
less than 6 lb. of coal for each kilowatt 
hour. 

If we take such a plant demanding 
200 kw. continuously, the coal used 
would be 1200 Ib. per hour, or 12,000 Ib. 
per day of ten hours. This would rep- 
resent a total coal consumption of 3,- 
300,000 Ib. per year of 275 days. If this 
coal were sold at a price of 90c. a long 
ton, it would show a saving of $1,325.70. 
Owing, however, to the fact that waste 
coal would probably cost a little more for 
handling and that the repair of the grates 
would be a further disadvantage, we 
might allow a reduction in price of 20c. 
per ton to cover this expense, so that the 
net saving would be 70c. per ton. This 
would reduce the economy to $1,031.10 
a year. This, while small, is an import- 
ant saving in a plant of this size and 
would pay interest charges at 6% on an 
investment of $17,185.00. 

The use of a large plant supplying 
power to a number of operations would 
also materially reduce the costs. The in- 
vestment for a mine power plant of good 
construction with. three substations using 
rotary converters and supplying current 
to three operations, would be practically 
the same as the investment for three in- 
dependent operations of fair quality and 
the same capacity. The coal required 
by a central plant will probably be half 
that required by three equivalent units, 
owing to the fact that the engine in the 
central plant is larger and also of some- 
what better type, than the engine of a 
disconnected unit and further to the fact 


that its location will permit it to be more, 


economically handled. In developing the 
same power that would be represented 
by three independent plants, the coal per 
kilowatt hour would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 lb. This figure allows for all 
the line and transformer losses so that a 
consumption of 4 Ib. of coal may be ex- 
pected to result in one kilowatt hour de- 


livered at the substation. The estimate 
is based upon the supposition that coal of 
fair quality is used in the generatin7 
station and that the engines are 
operated with condensers. If each sub- 
station demands 200 k.w. the total 
coal required for ten hours a day, 
275 days in the year, would represent 
approximately 2946 long tons, or a sav- 
ing of $2,062.20, if waste coal is used in 
place of that which would be shipped. 


ECONOMY OF A CENTRAL PLANT 


If now, in addition to this, we assum 
that we have saved by the use of the 
large plant the difference between the 
coal which would be burned in three 
small plants and that which will be burn- 
ed in a large plant, there will be an ad- 
ditional saving of 2 lb. per kilowatt hour 
or 1473 tons. At 70c. per ton this will save 
$1031.10. Substation operations do not 
require the whole time of the attendant 
as this work can in most cases be done 
by a day man whose general duties re- 
quire him to remain at or near the loca- 
tion of the substation. Consequently no 
charge need be made for attendants. 
This will cause a further saving of ap- 
proximately $2288 per year, represented 
by the difference in wages which would 
have to be paid for a fireman and engi- 
neer in each plant, and the compensation 
which will now be paid to but one engi- 
neer and two firemen in the one big 
plant. These savings, if capitalized, will 
represent the interest on $89,688.33. 

In addition to this, there is always the 
possibility of an even greater saving re- 
sulting from the use of electrically driven 
fans conveniently located and operated 
by alternating current. This saving will 
be large in many cases, as the change in 
installation will do away with the use of 
steam driven fan engines with their 
attendant high initial and operating cost. 
The coal required to furnish steam for 
these fans is excessive, as the engines 
are rarely economical, and steam has to 
be transmitted long distances. The act- 
ual saving is difficult to estimate, but it 
will probably be equivalent to the shut- 
ting down of one mining operation of 200 
k.w. capacity for each 100-hp. used by the 
fans representing a saving of approxi- 
mately $1,000 per year if coal from the 
waste pile could be used in the place of 
coal which would be shipped. The sav- 
ing in initial cost, and, therefore, in in- 
terest and depreciation charges would be 
great, because the fan could be located 
most advantageously with regard to the 
mine workings, and little or no attention 
paid to the necessity for getting power 
to it, as high tension wires can be run 
practically anywhere. 
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The Engineer on Development Work 


The art of surveying, which treats of 
making such measurements as will de- 
termine the relative positions of any 
points of the earth’s surface, is of doubt- 
ful origin. It is the outgrowth of the 
science of geometry, which is derived 
from the Greek word geometria, meaning 
the “measurement of land.” 

Some attribute the invention of the art 
to the Egyptians, and that it was first 
practically applied by them in their efforts 
to recover and fix the land marks annu- 
ally swept away by the inundations of the 
River Nile. The builders of the pyramids 
must have had some knowledge of the 
science of geometry. A papyrus in the 
British museum written 1700 years, B. C. 
gives rules for calculating the area of 
triangles and circles. The work of Hero 
of Alexandria 285, B C. mentions mine 
surveying and the crude instruments used 
at that time. 

The Greeks surpassed all ancient na- 
tions in their attainments in the science 
of mathematics. Euclid founded a school 
of mathematics at Alexandria in Egypt 
during the reign of Ptolemy, B. C. 323 to 
284. His elements are still in use in 
many schools and colleges; in fact, all 
textbooks on geometry are built upon the 
foundation so firmly and systematically 
laid in that early day by Euclid. 


THE SUBDIVISONS 


The art of surveying is wide in scope 
and extends from the measuring of a 
farm to that of the heavens. The prin- 
cipal branckes are: 

(1) Land surveying, which treats of 
the application of the principles of geome- 
try and trigonometry to the measurement 
of land. 

(2) Geodetic surveying, which in- 
cludes all the operations of surveying, 
taking into consideration the curvature of 
the earth’s surface; it is employed by the 
Government in compiling their maps and 
charts. While we use plane trigonometry 
in land surveying we must employ spheri- 
cal trigonometry in geodetic surveying. 

(3) Hydrographical surveying, which 
includes the locating of coast lines, har- 
bor lines and channels, and embraces all 
operations necessary to a complete de- 
termination of the contour of the bottom 
of a harbor or other body of water. 

(4) Railroad surveying, which is a 
comprehensive term, embracing surveys 
intended to ascertain the best line of 
communication between two given points; 
it also includes all surveys for the con- 
struction of bridges, viaducts, tunnels, 
etc. 

(5) Topographical surveying, embrac- 
ing all the operations incidental to find- 
ing the contour of a portion of land and 
locating all the objects which are worthy 
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Some pertinent and helpful 
hints for the young engineer to- 
gether with a few notes on the 
magnetic meridian not generally 
known and an original chart for 


computing the per cent. grade at 


any angle of dip. Also a few 
timely observations on the pre- 
liminary investigations for a pro- 
posed mine. 





*Civil and mining engineer, Johnstown 
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of note, and which are represented on 
the topographical maps by a system of 
conventional signs. 

(6) Mine surveying, which includes 
the location of all important improve- 
ments, outcrops of minerals, and the out- 
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NECESSITY OF ADEQUATE Maps 


If an experienced mining man be asked 
the essentials for the successful opera- 
tion of a coal mine he would, no doubt, 
include ample ventilation, good drain- 
age and favorable grades.’ 

The all important features then for the 
mining engineer to determine are the 
facts which shall enable him to so lay 
out the mine that the ventilation may be 
ample to dilute the gases arising from 
the coal and replace the vitiated atmos- 
phere by good, wholesome.air. He must 
also drive his headings so the water may 
be successfully and economically re- 
moved, effecting drainage by gravity 
whenever possible, and if pumping be re- 
quired, to so arrange his system of drain- 
age that the water may be brought by 
gravity to a central point, from whence 
it may be removed by pumping. 
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Fic. 1. METHOD OF PROSPECTING A VIRGIN FIELD 


side boundaries of the mining opera- 
tions, together with a careful location 
of all underground workings, and the 
preparation of maps showing the relative 
location of all points in the mine with 
the outside features. 

Leveling, or vertical surveying, con- 
sists in determining the difference of 
elevation between given points, whereas, 
the location of the position of these 
points is horizontal surveying. In hori- 
surveying the principal instru- 
ments required are the transit, plane 
table and tape and where great accuracy 
is not required, the compass. In verti- 
cal surveying we use the Wye level. The 
aneroid barometer is a useful instrument 
to determine the relative difference in 
elevations and when properly used gives 
fair results. 


Finally, and one of the most import- 
ant features to bring the cost of output 
to a minimum, is a systematical plan of 
grades, that they do not exceed the limit 
for economical hauling of the coal from 
the workings to the tipple. 

In order to effectually anticipate these 
requirements the engineer must, of 
course, make a careful survey of the 
field in question. Let us consider, for 
example, a virgin field of coal. The en- 
gineer must determine: 

(1) The most feasible route for a 
railroad to enter the field. 

(2) The extent and character of the 
coal to be won. 

(3) The plane of the coal which will 
fix the line of strike and maximum dip 
of the seam. 
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_ (4) Whether the field be traversed by 
-a synclinal or anticlinal axis. 
Defining the terms just mentioned: The 
‘strike of a seam of coal is the line formed 
by the intersection of the seam with a 
horizontal plane, and is in Pennsyl- 
_yania, Maryland and West Virginia, when 
normal conditions prevail, usually about 
North 30° East. The line of maximum 


_ dip is at right angles to the line of strike. 


The syncline corresponds to the valleys 
in the seam, and the anticlines to the 
ridges. 


EsTABLISHING THE MERIDIAN 


All surveys relating to the mining field 
proper, both inside and outside, should 
be carefully tied to a fixed base line. It 
has been my practice in all work of any 

importance, to carefully lay out a true 
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proaching the pole and from 1885 to 
1906, a period of 21 years, its azimuth 
has decreased 0° 8’ 36”. Polaris can 
easily be found in the Northern heavens 
by first finding the well known circum- 
polar constellation, commonly known as 
the “Big Dipper,” but to astronomers as 
Ursa Major or “Great Bear.” It consists 
of 7 stars, as per Fig. 3, and the two 
outer stars of the bowl of the Dipper, 
known as the “Pointers,” point very 
nearly to the North Star, thus assisting 
in finding it. The North Star is in the 
constellation Ursa Minor or “Little Bear,” 
commonly called the “Little Dipper,” and 
is the last star in the handle. 


THE MAGNETIC MERIDIAN 


The magnetic meridian, or the direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle is constantly 
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Fic. 2. DIAGRAM FOR COMPUTING THE GRADE AT ANY ANGLE TO THE. DIP 


meridian line from which to refer all 
future work. 

The true meridian can easily be fixed 
by observations on the north star, known 
to astronomers as Polaris, which at cer- 
tain intervals coincides exactly with the 
polar axis of the earth and is then said 
to be “on the meridian.” * 

It is slightly removed from the pole, 
and in our latitude corresponds to about 
11%4°. It appears to be gradually ap- 





*For a convenient graphic method of 
determining the true meridian by an ob- 
servation on Polaris at any hour, the 
reader is referred to Coal Age, Vol. 1, 


p. 245 


changing, and it may be of interest to say 
a few words concerning this strange phe- 
nomenon. 

It appears to swing slowly like a 
gigantic pendulum. The most ancient 
observations are those taken in Paris: 
In the year 1541 the needle pointed 7° 
east of north; in 1580, the declination 
had increased to 1114° east, being its 
maximum; the needle then began to 
move westward, and in 1666, it had re- 
turned to the meridian; the declination 
then became west and continued to in- 
crease, till in 1814, it attained its maxi- 
saum, being 22° 34’ west of north. It is 
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now decreasing and in 1879 was t6° 
56’ west. 

Reviewing the experiments at Paris, 
we find the needle swung for a period 
of 39 years at the rate of about 7 min- 
utes per year; it then began to swing 
backward towards the west, and in 86 
years returned to the meridian, the move- 
ment being at the rate of a little over 8 
minutes per year; it continued to swing 
to the west for 148 years at the rate of 
a little over 9 minutes per year when it 
again began to swing backward, the com- 
plete circle being covered in 234 years, 
at the rate of a little less than 834 min- 
utes per year. 

In this country the north end of the 
needle was moving eastward at the 
earliest recorded observation, and con- 
tinued to do so until about the year 1815, 
when it began to swing westward and has 
ever since continued in that direction. 
Here, at Johnstown, the variations are at 
the present time about 4° 48’ west of 
north, and has been moving westward at 
the rate of about 3 minutes per year. 

The needle also has a diurnal varia- 
tion or daily change. In the northern 
hemisphere the south end moves west- 
ward from 8 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. over an 
arc of 5 to 15 minutes and then gradually 
returns to its former position. It crosses 
the mean magnetic meridian at 10:30 
a.m. The diurnal variations change with 
the seasons, being greater ia summer 
than in winter. 

Through all places where the needle 
points to the true north, a line has been 
traced, called the “Line of No Variation.” 
In the United States this line in 1900 
passed a little east of Columbia, S. C., 
just west of Charlestown, W. Va., near 
Lansing, Mich., and enters the Dominion 
of Canada near the eastern shores of 
Lake Superior; this line is slowly moving 
westward. At all points East of this line 
the needle points west of north and at all 
points West of this line the needle points 
east of north. The cause of the move- 
ment of the magnetic needle is unknown, 
and because of the fluctuating value of 
the magnetic meridian it is of great im- 
portance to refer all our azimuths or 
angles to the true north. 


THE ZERO OF CO-ORDINATES 


It is well to establish a good stone 
monument in close proximity to the 
mouth of the mine, calling this the zero 
of latitude and longitude for all future 
work. This stone is the origin or initial 
point of survey. At a convenient point 
and as far away as possible, another 
stone should be carefully set on the true 
meridian line; this stone is known as the 
“Sight Stone” for pointing the transit on 
the correct meridian. 

Having thus established a good, reli- 
able base, there is no excuse for inaccur- 
ate work and the position of all points 
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must be determined by their mutual re- 
lationship with the original stene and 
meridian line. Thus the location of any 
point must be so many feet east or west 
of the established meridian, and so many 
feet north or south of the original stone. 
These notations are known as the coor- 
dinates of that point, and the point it- 
self as the zero of coordinates. 

It is of great importance that the en- 
gineer have on file in his office a book 
of codrdinates for each mine under his 
care and have recorded therein a record 
of all property lines and other outside 
points of interest, also the mouth of the 
mine and all the important points in each 
and every heading in the mine itself. It 
is thus a simple calculation to determine 
the direction required for connecting cer- 
tain points in the mine and in what direc- 
tion a given heading must be driven to 
“just pass” a corner of an adjoining 
property, and not trespass thereon. 


PROSPECTING AND DRILLING 


Having thus established a reliable 
base line the outcrop can be located, 
and at favorable places small drifts 
driven into the coal far enough to dis- 
close the seam in its natural bed. Levels 
are then taken at each of these points 
and from these data we calculate the plane 
of the coal. Having obtained in this way 
an approximate idea as to the general 
character of the coal seam, we lay out 
on a plotted map of the property, a pro- 
posed location for the entrance of the 
mine and also the direction of the main 
heading. This is known as the prelimi- 
nary location. 

Our next step then will be to prove 
whether or not our results obtained from 
the outcrop conditions, hold good in the 
body of the field, and also if the coal 
still retains a workable thickness. To 
obtain this very necessary information, 
the engineer should obtain the services 
of an honest and careful driller to put 
down such holes as he may direct. 

The only proper drill for the work is 
the diamond drill of, at least, 2% in. 
core, and great care should be exercised 
that the driller sinks all holes in a truly 
vertical line, which can be done if he 
carefully levels up the machine before 
starting. The necessity of this is self- 
evident. * 

The holes are usually put down on the 
line of the proposed main heading and 
one on each side of the main heading, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 


COMPUTING THE DIP AND STRIKE 


We will then have two sets of triangles, 
abe and abd from which to calcu- 





*For additional notes on prospecting 
with drills, the reader is referred to 
“The Lignite Fields of Colorado” in Coal 
Age, Vol..1, p. 535. The irregular char- 
acter of the Cretaceous coals of the West 
has probably made the Western engineer 
more efficient in this respect than his 
_ Eastern brethren.—Editor. 
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late the plane of the coal. The first hole 
on the line of the proposed main head- 
ing should be at least 1500 ft. from the 
pit mouth and the sides of the triangles 
abe and abd should be about 1500 ft. 
in length. 

After these holes are finished, they 
should be carefully cased to the rock and 
plugged with a white pine plug, the center 
of each being fixed by a tack. Each 
hole will then be carefully located in 
respect to the origin stone already men- 
tioned, and they will serve as excellent 
checks for further underground surveys. 
Levels are also carefully taken on the 
tops of these plugs, and having given 
the depth of the holes, we can easily ob- 
tain the level of the seam below. 

Four holes is the least number that can 
be put down to effectually test the body 
of the field; another set of triangles 
would, if the field be large, greatly de- 
crease the liability of error in making 
future projections for the underground 
workings. If the results of the drilling 
are favorable, as to the physical and chem- 
ical qualities of the coal, and if they 
show the seam to be of a workable thick- 
ness, the engineer can then make his 
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final location and do it with the feeling 
that he has not opened the mine in the 
wrong place. The line of strike and max- 
imum dip having now been determined, 
it is an easy matter to project the head- 
ings on feasible grades. The grade dia- 
gram shown in Fig. 2, I have used to 
good advantage in this work. 

No matter-how favorable a seam of 
coal may appear at the outcrop, it is a 
part of wisdom to resort to drilling and 
thus test the body of the field from which 
the good coal must be won. I have known 
many instances where the coal appeared 
to be in excellent condition at the out- 
crop, and utterly failed as a mining prop- 
osition; but this was only found out after 
thousands of dollars had been spent in 
installing a modern plant. How many 
times one hears it said: ‘““Why, that mine 
is opened in the wrong place.” 


RESULTS OF INSUFFICIENT ENGINEERING 


The mine has been started; they find 
now by actual working what should have 
been pointed out to them by a competent 
engineeer. They try to drive a heading 
in this direction and find it is going to the 
dip; they turn, and it is too flat; they 
turn again and it is too heavy a grade, 
and soon have a mine which is simply 
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a hole in the ground, utterly devoid of 
any system whatever. 

Now they find they are not able to keep 
up the output, and the superintendent 
gets a letter from the New York office 
which makes his ears sing. The mine 
was located near an anticlinal axis, the 
main heading is beginning to rise at an 
abnormal grade, the coal begins to show 
signs of breaks and faults, and soon be- 
gins to descend into another basin, all 
of which is found out when contracts are 
to be filled and coal at a top notch price. 

Yes, this is a familiar picture to all 
who are concerned with mining. There 
is no necessity for guessing; this method 
of trying to drive this way and that to 
obtain favorable grades is wholly un- 
called for; mining is becoming more and 
more each day a scientific study, and will 
continue so until in the near future as 
much care will be exercised in the loca- 
tion of a mine as is now paid to the 
location of a railroad, and as much stress 
will be put on their proper layout as that 
of a town, which shall one day develop 
into a large city. 

A mine is, in fact, an underground 
town, where ventilation, drainage and 
feasible grades are the universal require- 
ments for future success, all of which de- 
pends so much upon the consideration 
and accurate preliminary work of the 
Mining Engineer. 


Mine Car Lubrication 


Perfect lubrication contributes enor- 
mously to the reduction of expense for 
wear and tear on any machine, but it 
would seem that its benefits in connection 
with mine-car equipment have never been 
fully realized or even approximately at- 
tained. The lubrication of mine-car 
wheels is a subject that, apparently, has 
not been given the serious thought and 
consideration that it deserves on the part 
of car-wheel manufacturers or mine op- 
erators. 

Probably the most widely used form 
of wheel for mine service is that known 
as the cavity type. This is an ingenious 
device, but one which has never satis- 
factorily proved its value on account of 
the great number of poor lubricants that 
are easily available and generally used. 
Oil, of one kind or another, is usually 
supplied to these wheels, but, as a matter 
of fact, oil is not a properly constituted 
lubricant for this class of work. While 
the cavity mine-car wheel may have orig- 
inally been designed for the use of oil, 
the idea has never worked as satisfactor- 
ily in practice as in theory. There is, as 
a rule, too.much clearance and lost mo- 
tion between the axle, wheel and other 
parts, to secure an economical use of oil. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that at least 50 times more oil is wasted 
than is actually consumed in mine-car 
service, so that under these conditions a 
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high-grade oil develops no greater econ- 

omy than a cheap oil, and its fluidity 
causes it to waste away quite as freely, 
irrespective of its lubricating value. It 
would therefore seem that the user de- 
rives as much benefit from the cheapest 
grade of black oil as from the better and 
more expensive varieties. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A LUBRICANT 


A heavy grease is, perhaps, even more 
inappropriate than a thin oil for use in 
the cavity-type mine-car wheels, on ac- 
count of its solidity. The axle receives 
its supply of lubrication through a slot 
or opening, which leads from the reser- 
voir cavity in the hub of the wheel. The 
lubricant should be of a proper consist- 
ency to leak through these openings when 
the car is at rest, but if it is too fluid and 
does not possess the proper body or vis - 
cosity, it will work out rapidly when 
the wheel is in motion, leaving the axle 
and wheel dry, and subject to friction 
that increases in proportion to the load 
on the car. 

With these conditions in mind, the Key- 
stone Lubricating Ca, of Philadelphia, 
has developed a lubricant which is espe- 
cially adapted for use in mine-car wheels 
of the cavity type, although it can also 
be used satisfactorily in other forms of 
wheels, such as those fitted with roller 
bearings, etc. This material is known as 
No. 119 mine-car grease, and is said to 
possess the exact semi-fluid consistency, 
or viscosity, necessary to feed properly 
through the small opening from the reser- 
voir cavity of the wheel to the axle, 
when the cars are at rest. 

The grease is not soluble in water, and 
it is claimed that a metal surface coated 
with this material is rendered immune 
from the chemical attack of even the 
strongest mine water. The lubricant is 
in itself neither alkaline nor acid, and 
consequently has no harmful action on 
the metal which it coats, 


PLuGs FOR OIL CAVITIES 


Many makes of mine wheels are not 
equipped with plugs in the feed holes 
leading to their oil cavities, but to obtain 
economical service with the Keystone 
compound it is imperative that the wheels 
should be tapped and plugged before the 
lubricant is applied, as it cannot be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory service if af- 
forded so easy an opportunity of wasting. 
It has frequently been ‘considered un- 
necessary or undesirable to tap and plug 
these holes when oil was employed, 
because the bother of unscrewing and re- 
placing the plugs recurred too frequently 
to warrant the effort for economy. But 
when it is necessary to apply the lubri- 
cant only at periods of from three to six 
months apart, the labor and time lost in 
connection with handling the plugs be- 
comes inconsiderable. 
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Tests OF LUBRICANT 


This lubricant has been subjected to 
test> in the laboratories of the William 
Cremp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Co., of Philadelphia, under the direction 
of M. H. Schwenk, engineer of tests, and 
also in the laboratories of Cornell Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Prof. R. C. 
Carpenter, and in every instance is re- 
ported to have developed a lower fric- 
tional resistance than any of the other 
lubricants tested in comparison. 

One of the chief merits claimed for 
this material is the fact that its consist- 
ency does not change under extreme con- 
ditions of heat and cold. During January 
of this year, the unusually cold weather 
which prevailed throughout the country 
afforded a severe test for this quality of 
the grease. At Hazleton, Penn., and at 
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when started on the test. This '%4 lb. of 
grease had in part been lost along the 
axle, and also represented that which 
dripped from the oil holes while the 
wheel was standing or running. No at- 
tention was paid to the position in which 
the oil holes happened to be when the 
wheel came to rest, and it was allowed 
to remain just as it stopped. With the 
exception of several days, during which 
it was run for 5 hours only, the wheel 
ran 9% hours each day. It was run con- 
tinuously for 5% hours every morning, 
and for 41% hours every afternoon. 





The British Coal Fields 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


At the present time when labor prob- 
lems in the British coal trade are so 
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Danville, Ill., the temperature frequently 
reached as low as 15 to 20 deg. below 
zero. This lubricant was in use at both 
the towns mentioned, and is said to 
have developed the same lubricating ef- 
ficiency at these temperatures as it did 
when more moderate weather prevailed. 

The Blakely Manufacturing Co., of 
Duquoin, Il., reports having made a test 
on No. 119 grease, the details of which 
are as follows: On Jan. 2, 1912, they 
placed 2% Ib. of the lubricant in one of 
their 16-in. car wheels, weighing 100 Ib., 
mounted it on an axle, and connected it, 
by means of a belt, to a line shaft. From 
Jan. 3 to 31, the wheel ran 212% hours 
at 120 r.p.m., which is equivalent to trav- 
eling a total distance of 1213.47 miles on 
a track. The wheel had a 2'<-in. diam. 
bore. 

On Jan. 31, the wheel was removed 
from the shaft, cleaned of surplus grease, 
and was found to weigh ™% Ib. less than 


much jn evidence, the accompanying 
chart of the coal fields of England, with 
the accompanying statistics, are of in- 
terest. 


Miles 
Annual No. of to 
District Output Miners London 
Scotland ....41,500,000 55,000 380 
Northumber- 
land ......12,600,000 46,000 275 
Durham ..39,400,000 128,000 245 
Cumberland. 2,175,000 7,000 310 
North Wales 3,500,000 11,200 185 
Lancashire. . 23,750,000 57,000 * 198 
Yorkshire... 38,500,000 93,500 175 
Derbyshire... 7,250,000 47,000 130 
Nottingham. 138,850,000 37,000 . 
Stafford- 
shire .....14,000,000 29,000 146 
Worcester . 6,000,000 11,000 115 
South 
Wales ...48,750,000 120,000 180 
Gloucester & 
Somerset . 1,500,000 7,600 120 


The estimated coal resources of the 
British Isles have been proved at 100,- 
000,000,000 tons. The average annual 
world’s production is 1,070,000,000 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom’s propor- 
tion is 263,000,000 tons, and of this total 
84,500,000 tons were exported. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Ignition of Gas by Roof Falls 


Joseph G. S. Hudson, mining engineer 
of the Mines Branch of the Canadian De- 
partment of Mines, gives an interesting 
account of two Bellevue explosions which 
occurred on Oct. 31 and Dec. 9, 1910, this 
account forming a part of his report to 
the Minister of Mines. 

“The Bellevue mine is one of three 
mines operated by the West Canadian 
Collieries Co., Ltd., and is situated near 
Hillcrest Station, Alberta, on the main 
line of the Crows Nest Pass division of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., and is in close 
proximity to the divisional line between 
the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


EXPLOSION IN IDLE MINE 


“On Oct. 31, 1910, the Bellevue mine 
was shut down for the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day, and in consequence 
there were no men working in the mine. 
Some men were engaged in erecting a 
power-transmission line over the surface 
of the ground, immediately above the 
underground workings, and they were 
much surprised to see a cloud of dust and 
débris issuing with considerable force 
from the mouth of the chutes into the 
open air. On an investigation being made 
by the mine officials it was found that the 
explosion doors of the ventilating fan had 
been blown open, and at the surface 
openings débris was thrown all around. 

“Knowing that no men or lights (even 
safety lamps) were at that time in the 
mine, it seemed hard to explain why a 
mine explosion had taken place, and con- 
siderable anxiety was felt as to the 
probabilities of a second tike disaster fol- 
lowing the first. After the damage of the 
first explosion had been remedied and the 
ventilation restored by a renewal of the 
air stoppings, etc., the mine resumed 
work.” 


MINE EXPLODES AGAIN 


On Dec. 9, 1910, a like occurrence took 
place, but in this case, unfortunately, 
men were working in the mine. Evi- 
dently it was an explosion, or culminated 
in an explosion, and was not merely a 
roof fall because men were burned quite 
severely. 

The second jury called in the case de- 
clared that thirteen men came to their 
deaths by carbon-monoxide poison, and 
one by the combined effect of that gas 
and the fracturing of his skull, the said 
gas and fall of roof being caused by the 
caving of the rock over coal chutes 76 to 
78 within the mine. 


However, the mine was a gaseous one, 
and a cave of the roof may not have 
been the cause, or contributing cause, 
as it probably was in the mysterious 
disaster of Thanksgiving Day of the same 
year. Yet Mr. Hudson remarks in his 
report that the explosion appeared — to 
have started at a point where no men 
were working. ‘All the men who were 
in the working faces gave evidence that 
the explosion came from the older sec- 
tion of the workings, tlie force of the 
explosion being concentrated in the dis- 
trict from chutes 50 to 80.” 


RooF FALLS GIVEN AS CAUSE 


Mr. Hudson further remarks: “One 
important point which did not come out 
in the evidence is that a stratum of rock 
situated in the roof immediately over 
the coal is composed of a coarse-grained 
sandstone highly impregnated with iron, 
so that when two small pieces are struck 
together vivid sparks are emitted. It is 
affirmed that matches, pipes and tobacco 
were found on one of the bodies re- 
covered from between chutes 53 and 54, 
but this allegation was by common con- 
sent declared to have no bearing on the 


explosion. 
The theory that I would suggest 
as being the probable cause of the 


disaster is as follows: It is known that 
a large body of rock fel! from the roof 
in the vicinity of chutes 70 to 80. The 
rubbing and grinding of the rocks as 
they fell, emitted sparks at a high tem- 
perature. The heat generated by the 
friction and the concussion of the rock 
raised the temperature of the air and gas 
te a high point, so that it would re- 
quire only a spark of comparatively low 
thermal intensity to reach the ignition 
point of a small volume of hot explosive 
gas. That the defective state of ventila- 
tion in the old workings was favorable 
to explosive conditions was manifest; 
for the air passed only by leakage 
through the board stoppings on the main 
gangway, and not by a direct current. 
Hence the air was in a sluggish condi- 
tion, and consequently when the explo- 
sion occurred, a large volume of carbon- 
monoxide gas would be formed without 
much demonstration of explosive force. 
Mr. Brownrigg, one of the fire-bosses, in- 
forms me that where a piece of roof 
falls on the wrought-iron sheets in the 
chutes, a continuous streak of vivid 
sparks can be seen, and also that when 
a chute is abandoned, the sheet iron is 
left in place.” 


SIMILAR MysTERIOUS EXPLOSIONS 


It is probable that the causes given 
by Mr. Hudson are indeed correct. The 
fact that none of the men were killed by 
the violence of the explosion ‘almost 
proves conclusively that they did not 
cause it by an ill-placed or windy shot, 
or by tampering with a safety lamp. The 
Adrian explosion of Nov. 9, 1911, started 
apparently where no men were workihg. 
Another explosion occurred at the same 
workings many, years before, also when 
the mine was idle. No men were found 
in the mine when it was searched, nor was 
it discovered that any men were missing. 
At Maindy colliery in the Rhondda Val- 
ley of Wales, a violent explosion oc- 
curred when the mine was idle, the fact 
not being known until the next day. A 
disused heading ‘in the Pentre working 
of the same valley was the scene of an 
explosion when no one was in that sec- 
tion of the mine. Thus it is no new thing 
for explosions to take place without 
human agency. 


Chemical Changes in Coal 
Formation 


The following article is abstracted from 
remarks made by Vivian B. Lewis in a 
recent series of addresses before the 
Royal Society of Arts, England. The lec- 
tures bear a common title “The Carbon- 
ization of Coal.” 

The chemical theories which have been 
brought forward to explain the present 
chemical condition of coal nearly all start 
with the assumption that the original ma- 
terial from which the coal has been 
formed is n(C,H»O;). This empirical 
formula represents the class of bodies 
known as “‘Celluloses.” The ratios of the 
atoms in these bodies lend themselves to 
an easy explanation of the formation of 
various kinds of coal. Different propor- 
tions of the known gaseous products of 
the checked decay which take place dur- 
ing the formation of peat, lignite and 
coal, i.e., methane (CH;), carbon dioxide 
(CO.) and also water (H.O), are sub- 
tracted plausibly enough from the origi- 
nating substance. 


OXYGENATION Vs. DEHYDRATION 


Some theorists have held that the in- 
filtration of water holding oxygen in so- 
lution caused reactions by which these 
compounds were evolved. Thus the car- 
bon was concentrated in the carbonaceous 
material. Others have looked upon the 
reactions taking place in the original cel- 
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“lulose as one of dehydration. Both are 
probably right in some degree. The con- 
ditions under which coal has been formed 
are so various that cases could be found 
to support either theory. 

Moreover such theories are rendered 
invalid by the fundamental errors of sup- 
posing that nature is dealing with puri- 
fied cellulose, and that the various coals 
are definite compounds that can be repre- 
sented empirically by a formula. 

Our only knowledge of the coal plants 
is derived from their fossilised remains. 
Owing to the complete nature of the de- 
struction that has taken place in struc- 
ture the evidence to be obtained is small 
indeed. While of a totally different and 
far more simple form than is ours today, 
it must be true that the plant life of the 
carboniferous period which gave rise to 
our coal deposits varied as much in char- 
acter as does the sphagnum of a peat 
bog from the timber of a forest. 


CHEMICAL DIFFERENCES DUE TO ORIGIN 
AND GEOLOGIC HISTORY 


Although the vegetable fibers of all 
forms produced by plants contain cel- 
lulose, they also contain ligno-cellulose 
and other allied compounds. Moreover 
they vary in the extractive matter of their 
sap to a very great extent. Even if we 
suppose that they all underwent the same 
treatment as regards time, temperature 
and pressure during their conversion into 
coal, we should expect wide differences 
in composition in the coal formed. Fur- 
thermore as the conditions vary even 
more than the material dealt with, it is 
small wonder that great differences are 
found between the coals from every bed 
in a colliery, and even between different 
parts of the same bed. 

It is impossible to give accurate ex- 
planations of changes taking place under 
conditions of which we know only the 
general trend, and occurring in material, 
the composition of which is of the most va- 
riable character. We are met by the fur- 
ther difficulty that when we have the com- 
pleted coal itself, its refractory behavior 
toward solvents and any ordinary re- 
agents prevents our learning much more 
about its constitution than can be given 
by an ultimate analysis giving its per- 
centage composition, or a proximate ana- 
lysis showing the effect which heat has on 
it in causing it to yield fixed carbon, vola- 
tile matter, ash and moisture. 

It is clear that in our present state of 
knowledge all that is possible is a gen- 
eralization based upon the known facts. 
The truth or error of the theory will be 
shown by its degree of accordance with 
the results obtained by destructive dis- 
tillation. 

Twenty years ago I came to the con- 
clusion that the most satisfactory view to 
take of the composition of coal was that 
it consisted of an agglomerate of the 
solid degradation products of vegetable 
decay, together with such of the original 
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bodies as had resisted to a greater ex- 
tent the actions to which it had been sub- 
jected. All my recent experience of the 
carbonization of wood, peat and coal con- 
firms me in the opinion that this is in the 
main correct. 


RESINOUS BODIES 


Al! the plants of which we have fos- 
silized record in our coal measures con- 
sisted: of sedges and reeds, tree ferns, 
club mosses or lycopodia, and trees akin 
to the pine. In those prehistoric days, 
however, the conditions of growth— 
warmth, moisture and carbon dioxide— 
were such that these plants grew with a 
succulent freedom and rapidity unknown 
in latter days. These conditions rendered 
their tissue an easy prey to decay and 
fermentation, actions which left only the 
more resistant unchanged. The work of 
Morris, Carruthers, Fleming and Huxley 
has shown us that the bituminous matter 
in coal is largely derived from the spores 
of fossil mosses akin to the lycopodia. 

If we take the club mosses of today 
we find that their spores give us that body 
known as lycopodium, a substance so 
resinous in its nature that it resists the 
action of water and is used to coat pills, 
while the same resinous characteristics 
render it so inflammable that a little 
blown through a flame provides the theat- 
rical world with its artificial lightning. 
Spores of this character from the giant 
growths of the carboniferous period, to- 
gether with the more resinous portion of 
plants akin to the pine, are the sub- 
stances which have resisted the actions 
taking place during the ages which have 
elapsed during the formation of coal. 


MINERAL COMPOUNDS INERT TO CAR- 
BONACEOUS 


Of all the multitude of changes taking 
place in the formation of coal we only 
know about those involving the constitu- 
ent elements—carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, but it is improbable that the mineral 
bodies in the sap and fiber of the ori- 
ginal vegetation play any important part 
in the actions which brought about 
the change. For the reduction of sul- 
phates to sulphides, and the combination 
of the sulphur with iron from the sur- 
rounding soil to form pyrites and or- 
ganic compounds containing sulphur, and 
ihe deposition in the mass of other water- 
carried salts, all tend to the production 
of the ash of the coal, and do not inter- 
fere with the carbonaceous material in its 
main changes. 

In the same way nitrogen compounds, 
which are found in every fuel of vege- 
table origin, are present in all stages of 
the formation from peat to coal. Yet it 
is impossible to suppose that they play 
any part in the change. Water, although 
it is probably an active factor and also a 
product in the decompositions, cannot be 
taken into account in tracing the ac- 
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tual course of the changes from ana- 
lyses of the body produced. 


SOLUBLE AND INSOLUBLE BODIES 


Starting with the fiber of the original 
plants we find two well defined bodies— 
cellulose, as represented by cotton fiber, 
and lignose, as represented by jute fiber. 
In the former the percentage of carbon is 
44, in the latter 47, each giving distinctive 
reactions with dilute acids at 70° C., with 
aniline sulphate, with the Schultze solu- 
tion, and with mixtures of sulphuric and 
nitric acids. In the cellular tissue we 
find starch, and besides these bodies there 
are present the extractive and mineral 
matters of the sap. The extractive bodies 
are those which can be dissolved out of 
the coal without change in composition. 

Among the extractive matters we find 
gums, such as those which exude from 
the acacia and cherry. But these are also 
present in the juice of many plants. Mu- 
cilage, vegetable jelly, which gives many 
juices their power of gelatinising, resins, 
essential oils and other well defined 
bodies can all be extracted from coal by 
solution. In some forms of vegeta- 
tion the essential oils undergo oxidation 
and form resins, and these being more 
resistant to change accumulate in masses 
of decaying vegetable matter, so that 
large quantities of them are found in 
lignite beds in a fossilized but little 
changed state. 

The changes in the carbohydrates and 
extractive matters depend largely upon 
the conditions of decay. Given moisture 
and air, they become converted into car- 
bon dioxide and water; check the decay 
by cutting off free access of air, the ac- 
tion is slowed down and the gases evolved 
are carbon dioxide and methane. 


High Voltage 


It will not be long before it will be- 
come necessary for our collieries to pro- 
duce electricity at the mines for trans- 
mission to the various points where 
power is used, thereby saving the ex- 
pense incurred in lengthy railroad haul- 
age. The Génie Civile states that a pri- 
mary tension of 100,000 volts, while ex- 
ceptional, is already utilized in regular 
practice in several installations of the 
United States and of Canada,. notably 
that of the Ontario Power Co. Such 
voltage has just made its appearance in 
Germany at the installation of the Metal- 
lurgic Society of Lauchhammer. This 
company possesses some power stations 
in Saxony and Prussia. A central sta- 
tion has been erected generating 20,000 
kilowatts. This station is located at 
Lauchhammer near the coal mines there. 
It includes 12 water tuwve boilers, 4 turbo- 
alternators of 5000 kw. apiece, from 
which the current at 5000 volts is trans- 
formed to between 100,000 and 110,000 
volts for the main transmission lines. 





To metal miners the word “conglomer- 
ate’ means a heterogeneous mass com- 
posed of fragments of preéxistent rocks. 
In coal-mining parlance, this same word 
means R. A. Quin, general manager of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co., Mineral Rail- 
road and Mining Co., Summit Branch 
Mining Co., Lytle Coal Co., Lykens Wa- 
ter Co., etc. In brief, Mr. Quin is one 
of the cornerstones of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s extensive coal hold- 
ings in the anthracite field. Hewed out 
in the quarry of experience by such pion- 
eers as Morris Williams, he has proved a 
reliable support to the structure built by 
those who fashioned and placed him. 

Oh, yes! you want to know what all 
this has got to do with the term “con- 
glomerate”? Well, when a fellow’s name 
and nature are Irish, and he has a Ger- 
man father, and Welsh mother, in addi- 
tion to having been born in Pottsville, 
Penn., that’s crowding a sufficient num- 
ber of diverse things into one coherent 
mass to justify Noah Webster’s idea that 
the net result is a “conglomerate.” 

And speaking of Pottsville, reminds me 
of one thing. It’s just as necessary to 
graduate from the Pottsville High School 
to become a manager of a big anthracite 
coal company as it is essential to be born 
in Ireland before you can get a job on 
the New York police force. Besides 
Quin, there are Huber, Zerbey, Baird 
Snyder, and a lot of other six-cylinder, 
high-powered humans whose names il- 
lumine the honor roll at the P. H. S. 
In fact, I am not sure but that Richards, 
chief executive driver for the Reading 
Company, slipped over from Minersville, 
only four miles away, read his second 
primer and partook of that feast of 
knowledge supplied by the Pottsville 
teachers. 

Most men have hobbies and Mr. Quin 
is no exception to the rule. When he 
isn’t working on some scheme to increase 
output and decrease costs, you can safely 
figure that he’s telling a new story or 
listening to the recital of a rejuvenated 
joke. When asked a question to which 
he doesn’t care to give a direct reply, it’s 
two to one he’ll say, “Well now, I’ll tell 
you. You know: the story of ———,” 
and when the tale is ended, you’re fairly 
sure to have the answer to your query. 

Starting as an office boy for the Potts- 
ville Iron and Steel Company, Mr. Quin 
on his 18th birthday attached himself to 
the Lehigh . Valley engineering corps at 
Lost Creek, Penn. This job held him 
four and a half years, when he changed 
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to a position in Reading, on the city en- 
gineering corps, under the direction of 
Harvey Tyson. His stay in Reading was 
limited to five months, after’ which he 
returned to Lost Creek and was assist- 
ant bookkeeper in the company store for 
six months. 

His next position was on the Penn. 
Geol. Survey under William Griffith and 
Frank Hill. This job held him in Scran- 
ton for more than a year, when he was 
transferred to Pottsville on the same class 
of work. Concluding his employment on 


the State Survey, Mr. Quin identified him- . 


self with A. B. Cochrane and Son, civil 
and mining engineers in Pottsville, and 
remained with this firm for nine years. 

On Jan. 1, 1898, the Shipman Koal Co., 
Shamokin, Penn., needed a superintend- 
ent, and Mr. Quin was selected to fill the 
place. While serving the Shipman people, 
he sunk the shaft at Shamokin that is 
still in daily operation. At the end of 
fifteen months, “R. A.” was made su- 
perintendent of the William Penn col- 
liery of the Susquehanna company at 
Shaft, Penn., and his rise to the gen- 
eral managership of this same company 
was rapidly effected. 

Mr. Quin isn’t just the sort of man 
who can look at a four-column row of 
figures, wet his pencil and write the sum 
total. Such genius generally can be 
hired for the. salary of a_ second- 
ciass clerk. Mine managers of the Quin 
type have talents that consist more in a 
capacity to labor intensely, than in 
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any marvelous ability as mental acrobats. 

Mr. Quin’s success in the management 
of companies producing 4,000,000 tons 
and employing 12,000 men may be at- 
tributed principally to his personality— 
his marked skill in developing teamwork. 
Loyalty is his maxim, and duty with him 
is a principle, not a sentiment. He teaches 
that “communion is strength, solitude 
weakness,” and believes the evolution of 
cooperation is in direct proportion to the 
evolution of civilization. 

There is no doubt but that Mr. Quin’s 
unassumed modesty has heightened other 
qualities in the man. His is a true virtue 
entirely compatible with a proper esti- 
mate of self-worth, and not demanding 
the denial of merit. He meets his sub- 
ordinates on an equal, but dignified plane, 
encouraging them in the belief that we 
differ only in virtues, not birth. He as- 
serts, however, that the man who thinks 
himself inferior to his fellows, deserves 
to be, and generally is. ; 

R. A. Quinn has the enviable faculty 
of seeing the happy side of things, no 


matter what the outlook. His philos- 
ophy embodies the belief that, “in 
pain, we should recognize the effort 


to restore health, and that trials are mere- 
ly matters of correction and discipline.” 
According to his idea, every optimist is 
an asset to the race; every pessimist a 
dead loss. 

Early recognizing that all effort based 
upon motives which are not just will ulti- 
mately fail, Mr. Quin has so shaped the 
policy of his company as to secure the 
faith and confidence of his employees. 
As an example of his practical philan- 
thropy, he long ago suggested to the 
men that instead of all the miners at a 
colliery staying idle to attend the funeral 
of a fellow workman, they should appoint 
a committee to be present at the funeral, 
while the others work as usual and do- 
nate a portion of the day’s earnings to 
the widow. When this is done, the com- 
pany also makes a substantial contribu- 
tion, takes charge of the total amount that 
is created, does not ask for rent if the 
widow lives in a company house, and ap- 
portions out the fund to her as she needs 
the money. This practice is heartily ap- 
proved by the company’s employees. 

It is also noteworthy that the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Company under Mr. 
Quin’s management has developed a sys- 
tem of “first-aid to the injured” that is a 
model plan worthy of imitation. All of 
his collieries have stations equipped with 
complete sets of rescue apparatus. 
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The British Strike 

The strike in Great Britain naturally 
arouses more than ordinary interest in 
the United States, because of the hope 
it holds out to us of securing a market 
for coal, because of the indication it 
gives of the possible trend of events in 
the American coal labor market, and be- 
cause it affords such a clear indication 
of the terribly disastrous results which 
must follow a complete withdrawal of 
coal from any market. 

We do not believe that the strike will 
last long, because we are convinced that 
Great Britain is not ready to face disaster, 
bankruptcy and starvation. Something 
will be done to remove the deadlock. It 
may not be a just solution. It may well 
be a solution as economically unsound 
as are other English decisions of recent 
date. 


mit the idleness and grinding poverty 


But the British public cannot per- 


which will descend on the millions who 
will be thrown out of work as a result 
of the strike, cannot endure long the 
frequent conflicts which must ensue be- 
tween the police and soldiers and the 
Starving people. 

Strikes in England are often of long 
duration; one readily recalls the strike 
among the quarrymen in the Penrhyn 
slate quarry and those of the stevedores 
More 
extensive strikes are usually shorter, and 
those which touch the vital interests of 
the British people last scarcely over 
night. One recalls how speedily the re- 
cent strike of railroad hands collapsed: 
Yet this strike did by no means paralyze 
England as completely as does the coal- 
mining suspension of today. The sea 
was still open for transit and much of 
England’s business is sea-borne. It was 
the fear of invasion which stilled that 
strike and it may have a similar effect 
on the coal controversy. 

The strength of the present revolu- 
tionary “Government” of Great Britain, 
we use the word in the British sense, 
is not considerable. In fact, the Unionist 
party, which opposes Home Rule for 
Ireland, is the strongest party in that 


branch of parliament which has control. 
The “Government” has the support of 
the and Anti- 
Parnellites, three 


Parnellites 
these 
parties give the government 


Laborites, 
and smaller 
its whole 
majority, enough to enable it to pass any 
bill which satisfies at once the Laborites 
and Anti-Parnellites, and they are usually 
at peace with themselves and the “Gov- 
ernment.” 

It has no 
constitutional restrictions but its own an- 


Parliament is now sitting. 
tocratic will. The upper chamber might 
be expected to curb the lower. While 
this chamber would like to do so, it does 
not feel 
flict. 
present ministry and its following in the 
“House” to do just as it will. 

The temper of Mr. Asquith and his 
associates forbids us to think that they 
would hesitate at any price to promote 
peace. 


it safe after the recent con- 
So full power is invested in the 


His associates believe firmly in 
alleviating the conditions of the working 
classes by perpetual contributions from 
the National purse, Seeking only the more 
obvious remedies, they have no sure hold 
on basal economic truths, and have little 
fear of the risk of making the working 
classes paupers on the state bounty. Mr. 
Asquith’s assertion that it will be the duty 
of the Ministry to introduce and force the 
passage of a “minimum wage” bill, has 
not developed the situation at all. His 
line of reasoning could have been readily 
forecasted. 

We may look for drastic measures 
therefore, which will have the concur- 
rence of the richer people. ‘The rich will 
begrudgingly prefer any measure to 
anarchy, and anarchy seems very near at 
hand as a result of the economic heresies 
now freely circulating in England. 

“Restriction of output is going to put 
everyone to work,” “the English capital- 
ist must be content with 3 per cent. on 
his money,” “fa man must be paid a liv- 
ing wage whether he earns it or not,” 
these are a few of the suggestions which 
are agitating the people and controlling 
the government of a country which in 
the past produced economists like Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo and Marshall. 
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Mere sentiment and opportunist pallia- 
tives have replaced reasoning. 

The operators of South Wales oppose 
a settlement. They argue that they have 
an arrangement with their men which has 
The men, how- 
ever, desire to strike. Only 15.1 per 
cent. believe that in the long contest last 


year enough and more than enough suf- 


yet some time to run. 


fering was endured. 

About 60 per cent. of the English op- 
erators, it is said, are willing to treat for 
a minimum wage. This wage is not so 
likely to be unfair in the British Isles 
as it would be in the United States, be- 
cause owing to the prevalence of long- 
wall workings, closer surveillance is pos- 
sible than could be attempted with room- 
and-pillar methods. 

It must be conceded also that the 
miner of Great Britain, though not put- 
ting out a tonnage in any way comparable 
in the United 
States, is subject to a severe restriction 


with that of the miner 


in his activity due to the high tempera- 
ture of the mines being combined with 
maximum humidity. It is well known 
that such conditions are enfeebling to 
the body and enervating to the mind. 

But everyone knows that on his own 
soil, partly by reason of the prevalent 
dampness, and partly as a result of ill 
considered trades unionism, the British 
workman will not do all that his strength 
and health will permit. It does not mat- 
ter why he fails to do a fair stint of 
work; the fact is just as clear that he 
needs the energizing impulse of a piece- 
work price, in any event, and not less 
so when in an “abnormal place” where 
clays, binders, faults, pitches and dips 
prevail. It is to be hoped that the mini- 
mum wage will not be forced on the 
operators of Great Britain by act of 
Parliament. It is an economic blunder 
of an extremely grave kind, and will 
be thrust on an industry where condi- 
tions are sufficiently simple and normal 
that a piece-work price can best be ap- 
plied, and where competition of a severe 
kind confronts the operator in every 
over-sea market. 

This competition to which reference is 
made can never come from the United 
States as far as European trade is con- 
cerned. So long as these states continue 
to be large producers of grain and iron, 
it is assured that whether the ships on 
which our products cross the seas are 


ours or the property of others, there will 
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be no space left in the holds for coal so 
long as more valuable freightages can 
be secured. We may gain a hold during 
a foreign strike, but the difficulty over, 
our coal must find 
continent. 


its market on this 
It will be a sorry day when 
our coal goes regularly across the At- 
In that day the United States 
will be so peopled that it will no longer 
export grain, and almost all hope of 


lantic. 


future expansion will be gone. Coal is 
not and, for many years, will not be the 
natural outgoing freight of self-sufficient 
While coal sells 


at its present low price in most of the 


and exporting nations. 


world’s markets, its shipment will con- 
tinue to be either for short distances or 


as ballast. 
| SS re 


The Mines and the Schools 


We have often wondered that mining 
is not being taught in our public schools. 
Many mining towns are solely inhabited 
by people whose entire support is de- 
rived directly or indirectly from the min- 
There is no training which 
will so well fit the children of such par- 


ing of coal. 


ents as one which will pertain to the min- 
ing work going on around them. No 
teaching will, in like degree, attract the 
interest of the scholar; no lessons can so 
effectually aid the truant officers as those 
which will cast a foregleam of the con- 
ditions under which the future work of 
the boys will be conducted. 

Owing to the absence in. colliery vil- 
lages of any scholars but those whose 
male relations are engaged in mining, it 
will not be necessary to instruct those 
whose interests are in some other trade, 
agriculture for instance, in the practice of 
a trade for which they will have no use. 

We are met by the time-honored ob- 
jection which we have so often heard, 
that there are too many studies in the 
schools of today; the children have no 
time to become proficient in them all. 
Perhaps this is true. It is most certainly 
an indubitable fact that they do not be- 
come as proficient as we have a right to 
expect. But, for the sake of so valuable 
a course of instruction, why not pass up 
analysis, which never made a_ correct 
writer, or civics, a record of the fleeting 
political expediencies of men, or much of 
the history which is only learned to be 
forgotten. Compared with vocational 
teaching, all other teaching seems foolish. 
An adjective voices the conclusions of the 
centuries. Such a vocational training has 
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been dubbed suggestively by our forebears 
as academic; mere mental gymnastics; it 
has nothing to do with the stern realities 
of life. 

Some have said that there is nothing 
humanizing or broadening in a vocational 
training. We are not referring to those 
who have made a frantic appeal for 
Greek and Latin roots as the only pabu- 
lum for children, but to those who feel 
the urgent need for imparting ethical 
training and who believe that it is im- 
parted most effectually by history, geog- 
raphy, physiology and literature. We hold 
with them that the training which is 
purely mental is not sufficient for the de-. 
veloping child and the coming citizen. 
But is not a vocational “reader” a fit 
place for moral lessons? It could be filled 
with tales of heroism, replete with stories 
of manly forethought. The complete 
modern vocational training teaches not 
only how work is done, but how to pro- 
tect and help the worker. First aid and 
rescue work are more morally uplifting 
than a knowledge of the bones in the hu- 
man anatomy or of the number of coun- 
ties in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
child in his imaginative years will conjure 
up all sorts of visions of the salvage work 
he will feel destined to do when he takes 
his place side by side with the veterans of 
the mines. 

An objector takes the view that we are 
training the boys to be mere miners; we 
ought to make them lawyers, doctors, 
teachers or at least make farmers out 
of them. Those who thus argue should 
be requested to supply the market with 
coal without the employment of miners. 
If the boys of our colliery towns are to 
be urged not to enter the mines be- 
cause they are dangerous, unhealthful, 
stunting places, these boys must be re- 
placed by others or mining will cease. 
If it were not for the cost of coal when 
dug by such sentimentalists, we might 
wish that such had the digging of it. 

But mining is healthful work, makes 
It may be 
doubted if any man except the farmer is 


strong and independent men. 


more free to come when he pleases, to 
work when he likes, or to leave when he 
wills. In the bituminous regions he is 
almost entirely unrestrained and it is 
noteworthy that the farmers in some sec- 
tions are quite generally adopting this 
so called undesirable toil and are never 
to be weaned from it when once the 
choice is made. 
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The Fireboss Question 


I have read with much interest the 
article in CoAL AGE, Nov. 18, page 190, 
entitled, “A Fireboss Suggestion;” and 
also the “Letter From A Working Fire- 
boss,” Dec. 2, page 254, and another 
“The Fireboss Problem,” Dec. 16, page 
321, from a fireboss of West Virginia. I 
am a fireboss in the Pittsburg district 
and have had a wide and varied ex- 
perience while working in the employ of 
different operators in this part of the 
state. I must say that the letters of 
these firebosses are striking close to the 
mark. There is undoubtedly but one 
solution to the fireboss problem as it 
stands to-day, and that is to be found in 
government employment of all firebosses. 

Today the fireboss is considered only 
a necessity thrust upon the operator by 
the mine law—something that he must 
have if he wishes to operate the mine, 
but for which he would otherwise have 
little or no use. Article 5, Section 3, of 
the bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania, 
1911, will prove a big help to many fire- 
bosses whose duties are so prescribed 
as to make it impossible for him to per- 
form the work of mine foreman or 
assistant mine foreman while making his 
second trip through the mine. The law, 
however, does not prohibit the mine fore- 
/man or assistant mine foreman from 
performing the work of the fireboss, 
‘which they have been known to do in 
some instances, on idle days when the 
mine is not working full time and only 
part of the men are in their places. On 
such occasions the fireboss, who is gen- 
erally paid by the day, is laid off and his 
earnings much reduced, while his liv- 
ing expenses continue, and his work is 
given to the monthly men to perform. 

Such are the conditions existing 
throughout a great part of the Pittsburg 
district to-day. Of course, this may not 
all be the fault of the operator. In many 
cases, I believe that the operator is not 
to be blamed for the existing conditions, 
but that the superintendent and the mine 
foremen at many mines do this, in order 
to make a record for themselves by cut- 
ting expenses, regardless of the injus- 
tice done to the fireboss. There are still 
however, some good mines in the Pitts- 
burg district where the fireboss is well 
treated and his work given the impor- 
tance it deserves, but they are few. 

But since a few good companies can- 
not relieve the situation for firebosses 
working for other companies, whose offi- 


cials are less considerate, I believe thor- 
oughly that there is, as has been sug- 
gested, but one solution to the problem. 
In order that the fireboss may have an 
equal chance with the other mine officials 
to earn his living, and that he may not 
be compelled to work between two fires 
to which his position virtually exposes 
him, he should be a government official, 
and under the control of the mine in- 
spector of the district in which he is 
employed. He would then be able to 
perform his duty fully and in compliance 
with the law, without fear of losing his 
position. 

I would suggest further that there 
should also be a law passed or the De- 
partment of Mines should make a ruling 
prohibiting mine foremen or assistant 
mine foremen, who are regularly em- 
ployed as such, from acting in the 
capacity and in place of the fireboss, 
except in case of emergency. I have 
never written to any journal before, and 
perhaps I have done poorly this first 
attempt, but I hope you will print these 
few lines and that other firebosses will 
take up the subject and give their sug- 
gestions, so that we can get one another’s 
opinions and secure for the work of the 
fireboss the respect and recognition it 
should command. 

A FIREBOSs. 

Western Pennsylvania. 





Shot Firing in Mines 

Letter No. 1—Replying to “J. N.,” in 
your issue of Feb. 17, p. 619, who asks 
for a discussion of the question of firing 
two or more shots at one time in one 
place, I would say that the only advan- 
tage gained in firing more than one shot 
at a time, in a single working place, is 
when one is about quitting for the day 
and does not expect to return to his place. 
He will then not be obliged to work in 
the smoke or to wait for it to clear. 

On the other hand, the risks of firing 
two or more shots at one time, in a sin- 
gle close place, are many. The practice 
is always dangerous. 

First, assuming a shot is placed on 
each rib and fired by either squib or fuse, 
one of these shots may possibly hang fire 
and cause the miner to think that both 
shots went off together, in which case the 
shot that has not gone off, is liable to ex- 
plode when the miner returns to his 
place. 

Second, one of the shots may release 
a pocket of gas, and the other set off 
the gas that has accumulated. 


Third, if the place is dusty the first 
shot will probably raise more or less of a 
cloud of dust that will be fired by the 
second shot. This will produce what is 
called a “windy shot,” or possibly a 
local dust explosion. 

Fourth, a miner often drills what he 
calls a “chance” or “dependent” shot, 
which is intended to go off first and break 
down the coal, so as to give the second 
shot a better opportunity to work. If 
both of these shots are fired together, 
the chance or dependent shot may hang 
fire or fail to go off at all. The second 
shot will then prove to be a windy or 
blown-out shot and may create much 
havoc. 

The practice of firing two or more 
shots at one time is also unsafe on ac- 
count of roof conditions, since the miner 
will always have a better chance to reset 
the props knocked out by the shot, when 
a single shot is fired at a time. 

Davip FULTON. 

Marion, III. 


Letter No. 2—The firing of shots in 
mines depends greatly upon the condi- 
tions existing at the working face. The 
firing of a shot almost invariably pro- 
duces a certain amount of flame, which is 
projected into the air at the time of fir- 
ing. The safest method is to fire but one 
shot at a time; and to allow a sufficient 
interval between shots for the ventilating 
current to mix with and render harmless 
the products of combustion resulting 
from previous shots and to carry off any 
coal dust that may have been thrown into 
the air by the force of the previous blast. 
The interval of time that should elapse 
between two consecutive shots will differ 
with the local conditions and the amount 
of ventilation; but, in ordinary mining 
practice, this interval should never be 
less than five minutes for shots fired in 
the same working place. 

More than one shot should never be 
ignited at the same time in any one work- 
ing place, unless the firing is done by 
electricity or by fuses of such length that 
neither of the shots will explode in less 
than five minutes from the time they are 
lighted. 

When successive shots are to be fired 
in any working place in which the roof 
is broken, or faulty, the smoke must be 
allowed to clear, and the roof must be 
examined and made secure before firing 
the second shot. 

NoAH BuRTON. 

Anglin, Ky. 
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Letter No. 3—The question of shotfir- 
ing is of paramount importance both to 
miners and operators, and the discussion 
of this subject as suggested on page 619, 
CoAL AcE, Feb..17, will prove beneficial 
to all parties interested. This question, 
like the one just discussed in your paper; 
namely, “Sealing Off A Mine Fire,” is 
one that requires a careful consideration 
of the conditions, both natural and 
physical, which are different in different 
localities. Opinions will of necessity vary 
and no doubt men of wide experience 
will disagree as to the advantages and 
disadvantages derived from firing two or 
more shots in any working place at the 
same time. 

In considering this question it is nec- 
essary to know the kind and amount of 
explosive used and the means employed 
to fire them. Firing shots ‘“‘on the solid,” 
charged with black powder or a mixture 
of dynamite and black powder, as prac- 
ticed in some mines, should be strictly 
prohibited. Such a method of shotfiring 
has been the cause of many disasters, 
although many mining men are not will- 
ing to admit it. To my mind the best 
method of firing shots in a mine is to 
fire all shots in one working place, at the 
same time, by means of electricity and 
not by the use of fuse. The number of 
shots allowed each working place should 
be fixed by the management. All shots 
should be tamped and fired by competent 
shotfirers after all the men are out of 
the mine. 

The most important regulation in con- 
nection with shotfiring, and the most neg- 
lected one, I am sorry to say, is the re- 
striction that no shots be fired in any 
place where a large volume of cool fresh 
air is passing; as, for example, on the 
main slope heading, and the new head- 
ings just turning off the slope heading; 
or, to use a familiar term, in places on 
the “first of the air.’ The firing of shots 
in these places has in many instances 
been the origin of serious mine explo- 
sions. In order to eliminate the danger 
from this cause the heating of the intake 
air will often prove effective; but, in ad- 
dition to this, I would advise the keeping 
open of at least two crosscuts near the 
face of the places where the shots are 
to be fired and, also, the slowing down 
of the fan during shooting hours, al- 
though many will question the wisdom of 
such a procedure. 

The advantages of the above method 
are, in my opinion: (1) increased safety; 
(2) fewer missed shots; (3) better re- 
Sults; (4) reasonable cost. By the old 
method of shooting with fuse or squib 
there is great liability to accidents due 
to “windy shots”; shots hanging fire; 
use of short fuses; premature explo- 
sion of charge; falls of roof, and the in- 
haling of poisonous gases produced by 
the shots. 

By the use of permitted explosives 
tamped by competent men and fired by 
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an electric battery when all persons ex- 
cept the shotfirers are out of the mine 
and the ventilation properly controlled 
so as to avoid shooting into a large sup- 
ply of cool fresh air, the above dangers 
may be entirely eliminated. For the past 
two years we have been following the 
above outlined policy, at our mine, with 
marked success, and the results are most 
gratifying both to the miner and operator. 
EDWIN HUSBAND, 
Mine Foreman, Virginia Mine. 
Bessemer, Ala. 


Sealing Off a Mine Fire 


Relative to the best method to em- 
ploy in sealing off a mine fire that has 
gotten beyond control, will say, that my 
experience in both gaseous and non- 
gaseous mines has been to either slow 
down the fan, or place a regulator in the 
entry (depending upon conditions in 
other parts of the mine) so that just 
sufficient air will be supplied to enable 
the men engaged in fighting the fire to 
work comfortably. 

Then remove the nearest crosscut stop- 
ping outside of the fire, and place the 
first brattice on the intake side as near 
as possible to the trouble. The stopping 
on the return side can then be placed 
at the most available point in the re- 
turn, but as near the fire as possible, in 
order to inclose the fire zone in a small 
area; place a metal pipe with a valve, in 
one or both of the stoppings, to test the 
temperature when desired. 

We have found it necessary at times 
to lead a temporary brattice from the 
open crosscut along either entry to get 
the stoppings near the fire. 

J: EReE erat, 
State Coal Mine Inspector. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Should Ventilation Be Re- 
duced Before Firing Shots 


The article entitled “Causes of Iowa 
Mine Explosions,” by John Verner, p. 
545, CoAL Ack, Feb. 3, draws attention 
again to the question of reducing the air 
current in a mine, just previous to the 
time of firing, and revives the discussion 
as to whether or not it would be prac- 
tical to stop or slow down the fan venti- 
lating a mine, say for 30 min. before fir- 
ing time. This is an interesting question, 
and should be thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. Verner advances the argument that 
a draft of air in a mine increases the dan- 
ger of an explosion, while a slow or 
feeble ventilating current reduces the lia- 
bility of explosion to a minimum. Can 
we not have a thorough discussion of 
this question by practical mining men 
who have had experience along this line ? 
We would be glad, also, to see this ques- 
tion thoroughly explained in the columns 
of Coa. AcE. 





U. S. WILSON. 


Dayton, Tenn. NELSON RIGSBY. 
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Taffanel Barriers 


Mr. Lindrooth, in his timely note on 
stone dust shelves in the issue of Feb. 24, 
fails to state correctly the origin of the 
device. It comes, perhaps, via England, 
but the invention, I believe, is that of 
Jules Taffanel, the distinguished director 
of the Liévin (France) Experimental Sta- 
tion organized by the Comité Central des 
Houilléres. This station is most com- 
plete and the results of its experiments 
set the pace for the rest of the scientific 
mining world. About a year ago, the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor was con- 
ferred upon M. Taffanel with a note in 
the Journal Officiel that his experiments 
at Liévin had been “pursued by methods 
and with a scientific insight which were 
universally admired.” He is the great 
authority on the coal-dust question. In 
a report on the experiments carried out 
at Altofts (England) by the Mining 
Association of Great Britain in 1910, M. 
Taffanel says, “Like ourselves, they (the 
British) recommend general schistifica- 
tion as a practical means of lessening the 
probability that a coal-dust explosion 
will occur. As for the arresting barrier 
(arrét barrage) used at Liévin as an ad- 
ditional precaution for stopping an ex- 
plosion, that is on the way to becoming 
general, they do not speak of this ex- 
plicitly, not having tried it; but by ana- 
logy and example they suggest the use of 
similar arrangements for increasing the 
efficacy of schistification.” 

After a recent visit to M. Taffanel’s 
splendid testing gallery and to many con- 
tinental mines, the writer can say that 
experiments have already shown the 
efficacy of these “‘Taffanel barriers.” They 
are being quite generally introduced in 
the mines of France and on the Conti- 
nent in general to form limiting zones. 
I observed many already installed in the 
mines, and many more were planned. In 
most cases, fine ashes were placed on the 
overhead shelves. The simplicity and 
cheapness of the device are as much to 
the credit of the distinguished inventor as 
is its efficacy. : 

A. B. Jessup, Mining Engineer. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 








Air Ducts for Mine Fires 


In reference to the article in your 
issue of Feb. 10 on “Collapsible Air 
Ducts for Mine Fires,” I would say that 
these ducts or brattices are not, as stated 
in the article, an Austrian product, but 
are covered by a German patent, and 
have been made for a number of years 
by a German mine-supply house. 

Should -any of your readers be .n- 
terested in obtaining further information 
on the subject, we can get for them fur- 
ther descriptive matter. 

KERN COMMERCIAL Co. 

114 Liberty St., New York City. 
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Fire His 


Can A Miner 
Own Shot? 


Please state whether a _ bituminous 
mine foreman in Pennsylvania in charge 
of a gaseous mine can permit, according 
to law, any miner to charge, tamp and 
fire his own shot, assuming that the man 
is competent of performing this work 
with ordinary care. 

MINER. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


The new revised (1911) bituminous 
mine law, Article 4, Section 14, provides 
that: “In such portions of a mine where 
explosive gas is being generated in quan- 
tities sufficient to be detected by an ap- 
proved safety lamp and in which locked 
safety lamps are used, the mine foreman 
shall employ a sufficient number of com- 
petent persons who are able to speak 
the English language to act as shotfirers 
whose duties shall be to charge, tamp 
and fire all holes properly placed by the 
miners, and to refuse to charge any holes 
not properly placed.” This section fur- 
ther specifies that “No holes shall be 
fired by any person other than a shot- 
firer,” and requires that “Each shotfirer 
shall keep a record of and report to the 
mine foreman, every hole that he has 
refused to charge, every blownout shot 
and every hole that has misfired.” 

Taking this section 14, thus far, it 
would seem to be the intention of the 
lawmakers to restrict the firing of shots, 
under the conditions named, to competent 
persons appointed by the mine foreman 
to act as shotfirers, the apparent mean- 
ing being to delegate this work to per- 
sons other than the miners themselves. 
This meaning is further strengthened by 
the fact that the shotfirer so appointed 
has the authority, by law, to refuse to 
fire any shot, that is (in his opinion) 
“not properly placed.” It is significant 
that, if a miner were appointed to fire 
his own shot, he would not, in any case, 
refuse to fire such shot, with the result 
that a dangerous shot might be fired. 


There seems, however, to have been 
added to this section what may be called 
a “rider”, which authorizes the mine fore- 
man to permit miners to fire their own 
shots; at least this is the meaning by 
implication. The clause reads “It shall 
be the duty of shotfirers and miners 
who are permitted by this act to fire 
their own shots, to visit and examine 
the places where shots have been fired, 
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Inquiries of General Interest 


All Questions Must be Accompanied by Name and Address—Not for Publication 


before leaving the mine, to see that there 
is no fire or any other danger existing.” 
Taking the section as a whole, we 
would say that a mine foreman in charge 
of a gaseous mine, in the bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania, is authorized 
by law to allow a miner to fire his own 
shot under the conditions specified. We 
would suggest, however, that the. wording 
of the law leaves room for argument. 





Methods to Be Adopted to 
Avoid Squeeze 


In a mine where I have been employed 
the general method of working is as fol- 
lows: The butt entries are driven to the 
rise on a grade of about 1:20. Rooms are 
driven to the right and left of each pair 
of butt entries and worked “on face.” 
The rooms are driven on 39-ft. centers, 
being about 21 to 24 ft. wide, and leaving 
15- to 18-ft. ribs between them. The gen- 
eral plan of proceeding is to work No. 1 
butt, advancing, and No. 2 butt, retreat- 


ing. The coal is from 6 to 7 ft. thick and. 


is overlaid with a hard sandstone roof; 
the floor is a hard fireclay, overlying a 
limestone. The coal is a hard bituminous 
coal. 

This method gives a good deal of trou- 
ble from squeeze. Will you kindly sug- 
gest how the method can be modified so 
as to reduce the liability of squeeze, and 
obtain the largest percentage possible of 
coal ? 

Smithton, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 

Our correspondent has omitted one im- 
portant factor; namely, the depth of 
cover or amount of roof pressure. The 
general plan of mining described is that 
in common use in the Pittsburg district. 
The plan has numerous and decided ad- 
vantages, and when properly conducted 
and carried out has been very successful. 
It enables the operator to maintain his 
tonnage in the mine, and meet the neces- 
sary expenses of driving the butt entries. 
If it were not for this latter reason, the 
retreating system could be employed in 
all the butt entries. 

There may be several reasons for the 
squeeze mentioned by our correspondent, 
and without a more exact knowledge of 
the facts in this case, we can only sug- 
gest what these may be. 

(1) In all coal extraction it is im- 
portant to leave a certain percentage of 
pillar coal in the first working. How 
much this percentage should be will de- 
pend on numerous conditions, such as 
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depth of cover, character of the roof, floor 
and coal, and the inclination and thick- 
ness of the seam. A general rule in min- 
ing is to take out from one-third to one- 
half of the coal in the first working, leav- 
ing the remainder as pillar coal to support 
the roof and protect the entries till the 
time comes to draw back the pillars. This 
rule, however, is greatly modified by local 
conditions. 

In general it may be assumed that 
when a squeeze has occurred the reason 
is that too little pillar coal has been left 
or too large an area has been kept open; 
that is to say, too large an area of roof 
has been left standing on timber. One of 
the surest remedies to avoid squeeze is 
to draw all standing timber, and induce a 
fall of roof, so as to settle the weight on 
the gob. Uniformity of work, in drawing 
pillars, is also essential. If these precau- 
tions do not suffice, a further remedy 
must be found, in increasing the width of 
pillars relative to the size of opening. 
This will decrease the roof pressure per 
square foot. 


Considerations Before Drawing 


. Pillars 


What matters should be carefully con- 
sidered before the work of drawing pil- 
lars is begun ? 

Before starting to draw pillars in a 
mine, it is important to consider what 
weight of cover is resting on the pillars. 
Regard must be had to the thickness of 
the seam; its depth below the surface; 
face; the nature of the strata; the hard- 
ness of the coal. A careful inspection 
should be made to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the roof has fallen in the rooms, 
and in any abandoned adjoining section 
of the mine. If there is a large stand- 
ing area in which the roof is supported 
on timber in the rooms, the work of draw- 
ing the pillars will be most difficult and 
dangerous; because the weight thus 
thrown on the pillars will crush the coal. 
It is also necessary to closely inspect 
the roof for any evidence of a fault or 
slip, as these will cause much trouble 
after the pillar work has been started. It 
is necessary to consider further the later 
effect the drawing of pillars will have 
to cause damage on the surface; and 
whether the disturbance of the overlying 
strata will allow water to flow into the 
mine; or whether the drawing of the 
pillars is going to shut off any coal yet 
to be mined. 
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Questions Asked at Fireboss 


Examination, Held at 
Cumberland, Wyo., 
Jan. 29-31, 1912 


Ques.—What are the principal gases 
met with in coal mines? 

Ans.—The gases commonly classed as 
the principal mine gases are methane 
or marsh gas (CH,), carbon monoxide 
(CQ), carbon dioxide (CO.), hydrogen 
sulphide (H.S), and olefiant gas (C.H;,). 

Ques.—Which of these gases are heav- 
ier and which are lighter than air? Un- 
der what conditions and where would you 
expect to find each of these gases? 

Ans.—Of the gases named, carbon di- 
oxide (CO.), sp. gr. 1.529, and hydrogen 
sulphide (H.S), sp.gr. 1.1912, are heavier 


than air. The gases lighter than air are 
marsh gas or methane (CHs), sp. gr. 
0.559, carbon monoxide (CO), sp. gr. 


0.967, and olefiant gas 
0.978. 

The gases heavier than air would, by 
virtue of their specific gravity, tend to 
accumulate in the lower portions or the 
dip workings of a mine, while those light- 
er than air, for the same ‘reason, would 
tend to accumulate at the roof, or in the 
higher portions or rise workings of a 
mine. There are, however, many condi- 
tions in the mine that prevent the accumu- 
lation of the gases in these _ several 
places. As a rule it is safe to assume, 
in practice, that each of these gases will 
be found, in greater or less quantity, at 
points near where they are generated. 

However, large volumes of carbon di- 
oxide or blackdamp (CO.) will always 
be found in the lower places or dip 
workings in .a mine generating much 
blackdamp. Likewise large volumes of 
marsh gas, mixed with air (firedamp) 
will generally be found in roof cavities 
or at the face of pitch workings, in 
mines generating much marsh gas. Ole- 
fiant gas is usually found associated with 
marsh gas. Carbon monoxide is seldom 
found in dangerous quantities,exceptinthe 
afterdamp of an explosion, or in proxim- 
ity to a gob fire, or after the firing of 
one or more shots in a close heading or 
working place. This gas is often found 
accumulated behind what is called a 
“standing shot’; or, in other words, 
where the coal has been dislodged and 
moved forward in a body but not broken 
down. Hydrogen sulphide is also seldom 
found in large quantities in mines, but 
may be sought in damp, low places, espe- 
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cially where iron pyrites occurs in the coal 
or the adjacent strata. 

Ques.—Which do you consider the 
most dangerous gas found in coal mines 
and why ? 

Ans.—Carbon monoxide (CO) is gen- 
erally considered to be the most danger- 
ous of the common mine gases. This is 
because its presence in the mine work- 
ings is often unsuspected till too late, due 
to the fact that the lamps of the miners 
continue to burn brightly in the presence 
of this gas. The gas is extremely poison- 
ous; one-half of one per cent.. breathed 
for a short time will generally prove fa- 
tal, while a larger percentage of the gas 
may cause instant death. Men have been 
found killed by this gas, in positions that 
indicate they had no previous warning 
whatever. 

Ques.—Describe the action of the dif- 
ferent gases on the flame of a safety 
lamp. 

Ans.—The action of the different mine 
gases depends in any case on the quantity 
of gas present in the air. Three of these 
gases; namely, marsh gas, carbon monox- 
ide and olefiant gas, are combustible, and 
when mixed with air in proper propor- 
tions, explosive. These gases exert a pe- 
culiar influence on the flame of a safety 
lamp by increasing the combustion of 
the lamp flame. Marsh gas (CH,) gives 
a well defined flame cap that is visible 
to the naked eye when at least 2.5 or 3 
per cent. of gas is present in the air. 
This cap forms and is observed as a pale- 
blue tip above the flame of the safety 
lamp. Marsh gas is a light hydrocarbon 
gas. 

Olefiant gas (C.H,) is a heavy hydro- 
carbon gas. Its combustion is more vio- 
lent than that of marsh gas and, for this 
reason, its influence on the flame is often 
such as to cause the flame to jump. This 
gas, therefore, interferes considerably 
with the formation of acap. When much 
is present it is difficult to observe the gas 
cap formed, owing to the lamp flame being 
less steady. The presence of much of 
this gas in firedamp makes the mixture 
more dangerous, because less easily de- 
tected. Should explosions occur in the 
lamp, these are more violent when ole- 
fiant gas is present than is the case with 
pure marsh gas. 


Carbon monoxide when present has the 
effect of lengthening the flame of the 
safety lamp and increasing somewhat its 
brightness. The cap formed by this gas 
is not clearly visible and the gas must 
be detected more by the brightness and 


lengthening of the flame. However, it is 
unsafe to rely wholly on these indications 
for its detection. Other means should be 
used as the blood test or the canary or 
mouse test. 

Carbon dioxide, when present in suffi- 
cient quantities, dims the flame of the 
lamp; when present in larger quantities 
the flame is entirely extinguished. 
This effect is due to the dilution of the 
feed air of the lamp by an incombustible 
gas and the consequent reduction of the 
temperature below the temperature re- 
quired for the combustion of the carbon 
in the flame. Both marsh gas and hydro- 
gen sulphide when unmixed with air ex- 
tinguish the flame of a lamp. 

Ques.—What proportion of firedamp in 
an air current forms an explosive mixture 
of the least dangerous character? 

Ans.—The proportion or percentage of 
marsh gas in a firedamp mixture that may 
be considered less dangerous is where 
the volume of air is more than thirteen 
times the volume of gas, or the percent- 
age of gas is less than 7.14. This mix- 
ture is below the lower explosive limit of 
firedamp, and may be considered less 
dangerous because the addition of more 
air renders the mixture less and less ex- 
plosive. Any firedamp mixture above the 
higher explosive limit is rendered more 
and more explosive by the addition of air, 
which is sure to occur when the gas is 
disturbed. 

Ques.—-Are there any possible condi- 
tions known to you and which may occur 
in a mine in Wyoming that would make 
the combination given by you in answer 
to the preceding question, as the least 
dangerous, one of a very highly danger- 
ous character, no further addition of fire- 
damp being made to the current ? 

Ans.—Yes, the presence of fine coal 
dust floating in the air will render an 
otherwise nonexplosive mixture, explo- 
sive. Also the presence of olefiant gas 
in firedamp renders the mixture more ex- 
plosive than it would be otherwise. 

Ques.—Does the quantity of gas given 
off by mines vary with the change of the 
atmosphere, and why? 

Ans.—In all gaseous mines there is 
evidence that any considerable fall of 
atmospheric pressure is always accom- 
panied by an expansion of the gas and 
air contained in the abandoned places of 
the mine, and this would naturally in- 
crease the quantity of gas in the air cur- 
rent. It is probable that the observed in- 
crease in the percentage of gas in the 
mine air is due entirely to this cause. 
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Preventive Methods, Lacka- 
wanna Company 
By C. E. ToBey* 


Coal mining is a hazardous occupation 
at its best, but when you consider that 
from 65 to 80% of the fatalities are due 
entirely to carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the men themselves, you will 
readily understand with what the com- 
panies have to contend. How to educate 
our men so as to eliminate this careless- 
ness is a problem which I assure you 
has had more thought and discussion at 
our superintendents’ and  foremen’s 
meetings than has been given our cost 
sheet. Every suggestion and idea which 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


understand the English language, and it 
is necessary to educate them somewhat 
before they can understand or compre- 
hend the company rules. It is hard to get 
them interested, as many of them are 
suspicious of your efforts in their be- 
half. They cannot understand why the 
“big boss’? should take any interest in 
their safety or welfare, and it requires 
a continual study to learn how to reach 
them. This is being done most success- 
fully through our extension schools, un- 
der the direction of our Mining Institutes, 
which were organized and fostered by 
our Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Scranton District Mining Institute 
has between 1700 and 1800 members, 
practically all of whom are actual mine 
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charge of the class, and devotes two 
evenings each week trying to teach plain 
English to these non-English-speaking 
foreigners. Blackboards and charts are 
used, and the Dr. Roberts system fol- 
lowed. It is marvelous how some of 
these young foreigners grasp the mean- 
ing of English words, and when they get 
far enough advanced so that they can 
understand English, they then come io 
the institute, or, perhaps, join the mining 
class which is held in the Y. M. C. A. 
twice a week and presided over by a 
competent mining engineer. 


THE Macic LANTERN 


For the special benefit of our non- 
English-speaking employees, Colonel 





FoREMAN GAGES MINER’s BIT AND FINDs IT Too SMALL 


appeared likely to uplift our men or 
prevent them from injuring themselves 
or their fellow workmen has been tried 
out, and I am pleased to say that some 
of these ideas are producing good re- 
sults. 


THE EXTENSION SCHOOLS 


Out of our force of 18,500 employees, 
6000 of them are Polish, 1000 Slavs, 1000 
Russians, 2000 Lithuanians, 500 Italians, 
500 Austrians and about 500 Hungarians. 
A large number of these cannot even 





*Superintendent coal department, D., 
La. Geo We. Fe kt 


Note—Address delivered at Penn. State 
Y. M. C. A. convention, Bradford, Penn., 
on Feb. 23, 1912. First of two articles. 


workers. At the regular monthly meet- 
ings of this institute, papers are read and 
discussed on various mining subjects, 
and demonstrations given in first aid, etc. 
All these subjects are very interesting 
and instructive to our advanced classes, 
but cannot be understood or compre- 
hended by the non-English-speaking min- 
ers, and it is for their benefit that the ex- 
tension schools were inaugurated. These 
are called extension schools because they 
are held at various places around the 
mines; any convenient hall or building 
in which benches and desks can be 
placed, or perhaps some handy district 
school building is used. Some bright, 
young, energetic mine foreman who is a 
member of the Mining Institute has 


THE MINER IS SENT TO SHOP TO HAvE BIT RESHARPENED 


general manager, con- 
ceived the idea, some time ago, of 
illustrating the dangers of careless 
mining. He selected the accidents that 
most frequently occur, such as fall 
of roof, misfired blasts, etc., and had 
them actually illustrated before a camera 
in the face of the workings. Several hun- 
dred of these photos were taken, cov- 
ering some thirty of the most common 
kinds of accidents. It took a pho- 
tographer many months, and much of the 
time of the foremen and others, to get 
suitable photographs which would bring 
out the points desired. Some two hun- 
dred of these photographs were made 
into lantern slides and shown with a 
magic lantern before our foreign schools, 


Phillips, our 
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By this method instruction was provided 
whether the members of the class un- 
derstood English or not, and no talking 
was necessary, as the pictures spoke for 
themselves. The teacher only needed 
to point to the illustration thrown on 
the sheet and either shake or nod his 
head, and the dullest foreigner could 
readily see the right or wrong way, and 
the result of choosing it. 


LANTERN SLIDES IN BooK FORM 


These magic-lantern exhibitions were 
a success from the start, and drew 
crowds of foreign men, women and child- 
ren. They enjoyed them as much as they 
would the shows at a nickelodeon, and, at 
the same time, absorbed something for 
their future welfare and safety. They fre- 
quently asked to have the exhibitions re- 
peated, and, in many instances, after the 
show was over it was necessary to put out 
the lights in the hall to induce them to 
disperse and go home. 

Our company was so pleased with 
these photographs and this system of ed- 
ucating its foreign employees, that they 
arranged to have them published in book 
form with simple and appropriate lessons 
prepared on the Dr. Roberts system by 
J. H. Dague and S. J. Phillips, of the 
educational staff of the Scranton 
Y. M. C. A. These primers will be used 


exclusively in our foreign extension 
schools and distributed among these 
classes. 


CARELESS TIMBERER GOES Home 


Many rules have been adopted for pre- 
venting accidents and protecting the lives 
of our employees. For instance, when- 
ever the roof of‘a chamber has been re- 
ported by the fireboss as being in bad 
condition and unsafe, instead of caution- 
ing the miner when he enters the mine 
and instructing him to place the neces- 
sary props, that miner is not allowed to 
go in, but is sent home for the day while 
the place is being made safe by com- 
pany men, the result being that this miner 
becomes more careful and does not al- 
low his place to get in bad condition, as 
such carelessness has its effect in his pay 
envelope. By the old method the miner 
took his own time in placing the props, 
and frequently either he or his laborer, 
or beth, got caught under a fall of roof 
as a result of his carelessness and de- 
lay. Our records show that at least 45 
per cent. of the fatal accidents were 
caused by falls of roof in the face of the 
workings, and by this new rule we hope 
to greatly reduce this average, and, in 
fact, in the one district where it has been 
tried, we found, last February, that just 
before this rule was adopted, out of 952 
working places an average of three per day 
were reported to have “bad roof,” where- 
as in December the average was less than 
one room per day, and in that same district, 
while there were eleven men killed in 
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the year 1910 by falls of roof, we had but 
three fatalities from that cause in 1911. 


MISFIRE MEANS A RETURN HOME 


Necessity and self-preservation forced 
us to adopt another rule which was 
thought at first to work a hardship on the 
miner and a reduction in the output, but 
which really worked out to the advantage 
of all. A great many accidents, a major- 
ity of which proved fatal, were caused 
by misfires. In other words a miner would 
light his squib and retreat to a place of 
safety, and if the shot did not go off 
promptly, he concluded the light had gone 
out and returned to the face just in time 
to receive the delayed shot. Rules were 
laid down forbidding the man to return to 
the face for a certain number of minutes, 
but it was soon found that no definite 
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ly, one of our superintendents noticed 
that the paper cartridge sometimes ap- 
peared too large for the hole, and in 
forcing it in, it frequently happened that 
the cartridge became torn and the powder 
leaked out. Upon closer examination our 
superintendent discovered that the drill 
used by the miner had become worn down 
until it was not capable of boring a hole 
large enough for the cartridge to enter. 
Today, these drills and bits are regular- 
ly gaged, and, if found too small, are im- 
mediately sent out to be drawn out and 
sharpened, and the miner cannot resume 
work until he has a drill of the proper size, 
and we have found that the misfired shots 
have reduced about 75 per cent. since 
adopting this rule. We also have a spe- 


cial committee, whose duty it is to visit. 


all our breakers, boiler houses, etc., and 





THE DRILL HOLE IS CONFORMED TO STANDARD AND THE CHARGE CAN THEN 
Be INSERTED BY SCRAPER 


time could be set for a delayed shot, and 
again, time passes slowly when a man is 
waiting. Although he might feel that he 
had waited 15 min., the fact is he may have 
been waiting only 4 or 5 min., so it was 
decided necessary to adopt the rule that 
no miner be allowed to return to a missed 
hole. He must take his dinner pail and 
go home for the balance of the day. 
There is no question but what this rule 
is evaded more or less by some reckless 
dare-devils, but they not only run the risk 
of being blown to Kingdom Come, but 
also of immediate discharge from the 
service if found out. 


GAGING THE BIT 


A great many accidents happen from 
“premature blasts,” the charge going off 
while placing the cartridge in the hole or 
in tamping it. The friction produces a 
spark which ignites the powder. It was 
a study to find out what caused this—it 
was plainly carelessness, but in what man- 
ner? In watching these conditions close- 


hunt out danger spots and recommend 
methods of eliminating them, and we 
have an Inspector of Safety Appliances, 
who follows up and sees that the sug- 
gestions of this committee are fully car- 
ried out. 


Is Ir Any USE? 


In reply to your anticipated question 
as to whether all these precautions taken 
have actually saved any lives, or reduced 
the fatalities in our mines, I am proud 
to say that although in 1911 our produc- 
tion increased 370,000 tons over 1910, 
the number of persons killed in and about 
our mines was 15 less-—and that there 
were 170,000 tons of coal produced for 
every man killed, as against 124,000 tons 
in the previous year. This means that 15 
human lives have been saved through 
some source and the preservation of 15 
breadwinners for at least 10 widows and 
50 children, and if only one of these 15 
could be credited to our efforts, we would 
feel amply repaid. 
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From Our Esta Represatitatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently heard arguments in the case of 
John W. Boileau and other Pittsburg dis- 
trict coal operators against the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie and other railroads. 
The case has required many months for 
collecting testimony and the arguments 
were presented by attorneys of national 
prominence. Wade H. Ellis, Louis D. 
Brandeis and Cyrus E. Woods, among 
others, appeared for the operators. The 
complainants summarized facts in the 
case as follows: “The rate from the 
Pittsburg district to Ashtabula was not 
an outgrowth of competition among the 
railroads, but was fixed and is maintained 
by agreement of the carriers from the 
Pittsburg and competing coal fields. The 
rates from all districts, fixed by agree- 
ment, practically ignore differences be- 
tween Pittsburg and the other districts 
in the matter of distance from the mar- 
kets, and give Pittsburg a rate per ton 
per mile over 100 per cent. higher than 
those from the competing fields. 

“The defendant railroads are, to a large 
extent, interested in coal properties in 
the fields in whose favor the discrimina- 
tion is practiced. The present freight 
rate to Ashtabula leaves the Pittsburg 
operators with practically no margin of 
profit on their lake coal business. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER RATES 


“Compared with coal rates from all 
other districts competing 
markets, the 88c. rate from Pittsburg is 
the highest per ton mile, and greatly ex- 
ceeds the rates from Illinois and Indiana. 
It exceeds the average of coal rates 
throughout the United States, though 
there is included in this average the high 
rates for coal moving in small volume 
and for short distances, and for coal 
moving in the mountainous regions of 
the West. Compared with the rates 
made by defendants on other commo- 
dities hauled over their lines, it exceeds 
the average charge on all freight (in- 
cluding high-class merchandise) where 
the average haul is about the same as the 
haul from Pittsburg to Ashtabula. 

“The 88c. rate yields a train-mile reve- 
nue greatly in excess of the average on 
defendants’ lines, and three to five times 
the average train-mile revenue on all 
railroads in the United States. The rate 
from the Pittsburg district has constantly 
been going up while the cost of carrying 
the coal has constantly been going down. 


in the same. 


The actual cost to the carriers of haul- 
ing the coal for which the 88c. rate is re- 
ceived is less than 24c. per ton.” 

The argument for the coal operators 
was concluded as follows: 

“The carriers have put in no defense 
in this case because there was none avail- 
able. That the cost of the service, the cal- 
culation of which they have not even at- 
tempted to refute, shows the rate charged 
is excessive, and out of all proportion to 
the expense of the service rendered, is 
unchallenged; that the effect of the rate 
on the business of the shippers has been 
ruinous, remains undisputed by any tes- 
timony; that a comparison of the rate in 
question with any rate with which it may 
be fairly and justly compared shows it 
to be out of line with all coal rates, is 
not disputed by any evidence; and the 
discrimination in favor of competing fields 
in which the carriers themselves have a 
financial interest, is not denied.” 


ARGUMENT FOR THE RAILROAD 


The defendants were represented by O. 
E. Butterfield, George S. Patterson, Clyde 
Brown, and other railroad attorneys. 
Their argument began with reference toa 


decision of the Commission in 1889, and : 
the point was made that there is no evi- 


dence that the service is less valuable 
today than it was when the commission 
approved a charge of 90c. (1889), nor 
is there any evidence that it costs less 
today than it did then. Furthermore it 
was said that “the rate in question con- 
sidered alone is apparently reasonable.” 

The point was also made ‘that “the 
fact that the business in question may be 
profitable to the lines most favorably lo- 
cated, most highly improved, and most 
efficiently equipped, should not condemn 
the rate,” nor “should the profits on other 
business be cited as an excuse for re- 
ducing the profits on coal traffic.” 

One of the most important points for 
the defendants was made by W. M. Dun- 
can, when he said: “It seems appar- 
ent that the West Virginia and Kentucky 
mines cannot or will not be shut out of 
the lake coal business. A reduction in 
the present Pittsburg rate would un- 
doubtedly, as we view the situation, be 
followed by a similar or equivalent re- 
duction in the other lake cargo coal rates 
from the competing fields and then the 
Pittsburg operator would be in the same 
position as he is now. The railroads 
would suffer to the extent of the reduc- 
tion.” 


Alabama 


Birmingham—A $15,000,000 coal com- 
pany for the development of the Warrior 
coal fields, with English capital, is in 
prospect, and has progressed so far that 
the financial backers are in this country 
for an investigation preliminary to the 
formation of the company. This infor- 
mation comes from L. A. May, recently 
returned from London, member of the 
New York & London Financing Co. and 
well known in Birmingham. 


Colorado 


Denver—The Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Co., in support of a petition for an in- 
junction restraining the miners of the 
northern Colorado coal camps from inter- 
fering with their employees and commit- 
ting alleged acts of violence, has filed in 
the federal court a large number of affi- 
davits in which specific cases of violence, 
intimidation, threats of murder and arson 
are given in detail. One of these affi- 
davits is by E. E. Shumway, president of 
the company, and he injects a new issue 
into the situation by charging that not 
only are the peace officers of Boulder 
County derelict in their duty, but that the 
employees of the Denver & Interurban 
and the Colorado & Southern R.R. are in 
full sympathy with the strikers and insult 
and abuse the employees of the coal com- 
pany. 


Illinois 


Marissa—The coal miners of Marissa 
are promised steady work until Apr. 1 
through the purchase of the maximum ca- 
pacity of the mines up to that date, by 
the Illinois Central R.R. Heretofore the 
work has been slack, owing to failure of 
the railroads to furnish enough cars, and, 
as a result, the miners were leaving 
Marissa. 


Chicago—It was announced, Mar. 1, by 
John P. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers, that representatives of 
miners and operators in the bituminous. 
coal industry would meet in Chicago 
Tuesday, Mar. 5, to make arrangements 
for a second joint wage conference be- 
fore the expiration of present contracts 
on Mar. 31. 

Petition for an injunction against the 
Illinois Central R.R., filed by coal op- 
erators to prevent the enforcement of the 
railroad’s new car-distribution plan was 
dismissed, Feb. 28, by U. S. Judge K, M. 
Landis. The bill prayed to enjoin the II- 
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linois Central from putting into effect 
an order of the Illinois railroad and ware- 
house commission, directing that car dis- 
tribution be regulated by the mine capac- 
ity of operators. An appeal from the 
commission’s order is now pending before 
the Circuit Court of Sangamon County, 
and Judge Landis ruled that therefore the 
United States Court has no jurisdiction, 
the filing of the appeal serving as an in- 
junction to delay the enforcement of the 
new schedule. 


Belleville—The Belleville Savings Bank 
has brought suit to foreclose a mortgage 
of $1,100,000 on the mines of the South- 
ern Coal & Mining Co. The mining com- 
pany claims that they will oppose this 
suit and that it is a misunderstanding. 
The mines on which the mortgage is held 
are the following: Walnut Hill, Avery, 
Harmony, Oak Hill, Shiloh, Glendale No. 
2, Germantown, Muren No. 1 and Muren 
No, 2, all located on the Southern Ry. 


Danville—Officers of the Brazil Block 
Coal Co., who are operating the mines 
formerly known as the Dering Nos. 2, 
3 and 4, have made out a statement show- 
ing the total payroll for the second two 
weeks of January; the number of men 
employed; the average pay per man, and 
the average pay of the men at the differ- 


ent mines. It is as follows: 
Gross: pay: TOs... feces bic. Stes avctatt $48,182.10 
Total nam ber) Of WMG cae sa arene okies 1118 


AVETER LE PPerl MAM. creel race pean ie $43.05 
Average per man per day— 


No: -2PuMinies ciseicie ote ett eaciars $3.24 
Nol FES Mine eee. ore a ae eerie Osan 
Nod UA einer era Ceor tiene Eni $3.43 


Indiana 


Sullivan—Judge Bedwell, of the cir- 
cuit court, has overruled a motion to 
quash the affidavits against the Monon 
Coal Co., charging that the company 
failed to maintain washhouses. He also 
held the law constitutional. The coal 
company will appeal to the supreme 
court. 


Boonville—The Wilson-White Coal Co. 
has changed its name to the Cypress 
Creek Coal Co., and has elected C. P. 
White president. 


Terre Haute—The moderation in the 
weather has not lessened the demand for 
coal at Indiana mines, and all except 
those on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
are operating at full capacity. Most of 
the present output is for storage. The 
dealers have in their yards enough for 
their trade until Apr. 1 when a suspen- 
sion of work will take place through 
failure of the operators and miners to 
agree on a wage scale. 


Kansas 


Pittsburg—An accumulation of gas ex- 
ploded in mine No. 6 of the Mayer Coal 
Co. in the morning of Feb. 16. Props 
were torn out, empty powder cans and 
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dinner buckets sent in every direction 
and doors blown from their fastenings 
but none of the 150 men at work at the 
time was injured. The immediate cause 
of the explosion is unknown. State Mine 
Inspector Besson ordered the mine shut 
down until steps had been taken to free 
the mine of gas. 


Turck—Mine No. 4 of the Fleming 
Coal Co. has been shut down by order of 
Mine Inspector Besson, since Feb. 2, be- 
cause it was found that the company was 
not complying with the state mining laws. 
Rapid advance was being made toward 
old workings that are filled with water 
and necessary precautions were not being 
taken. 


Kentucky 


Providence—One of the largest coal- 
land transactions in this section for some 
time is now under way. Options on 5000 
acres of mining rights will be taken up 
and about $500,000 paid to the owners. 
The land lies in Webster and Hopkins 
Counties, and was bought in by a French 
syndicate about two years ago. 


Harlan—M. M. Hamilton and G. W. 
Middleton, of Shawanee, and F. F. Ca- 
wood, of Harlan County, have purchased 
a tract of coal and timber land lying 
along the Clover fork of the Cumberland 
river, 21 miles east of Harlan, on the ex- 
tension of the Wasiota & Black Mountain 
R.R. The tract contains more than 300 
acres and lies adjacent to the railroad 
right-of-way which has been surveyed up 
the Clover fork. It is understood that 
development of the property will begin 
at once. 


Louisville—The Stony Fork Coal Co. 
and other coal companies of the Mid- 
dlesboro field have attorneys at Washing- 
ton pressing a case before the Commerce 
Court which promises to be of great in- 
terest to coal shippers all over the coun- 
try. The defendant companies are the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Southern 
Railway Co. The point at issue is, 
whether an action involving tariffs, etc., 
may be filed in the Commerce Court in 
the first instance, instead of applying to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
then taking the matter up on appeal, if 
necessary. The allegation is made that, 
due to disputes as to tariffs, the two de- 
fendant railroad companies refused to 
furnish cars to the complainants at the 
busiest season of the year, hundreds of 
empty cars standing on the side tracks 
in the meanwhile. As a result the coal 
operators lost heavily. It is suggested 
that a similar case was filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from IIli- 
nois. It was not decided until one year 
later. Such a condition would be in- 
tolerable, it is pointed out, with perish- 
able freight waiting to be handled or 
large orders of any commodity waiting on 
cars for moving. The decision therefore 
will be awaited with much imterest. 
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Missouri 


Kansas City—After a short session the 
conference between representatives of 
the locals of the United Mine Workers 
of America in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and of the Interstate 
Southwestern Coal Operators Association 
adjourned, Mar. 1, subject to call. The 
contract of the miners expires Mar. 31, 
and the wage scale that will be in force 
during the next two years will be adopted 
at the meeting which, it is believed, will 
be held here this month. 


Ohio 

Columbus—tThe defense in the govern- 
ment’s suit under the Sherman anti-trust 
act against six railroads and three coal 
corporations charging conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and monopoly of the bi- 
tuminous coal industry of three states, 
rested its case before the U. S. Court of 
Appeals, Feb. 29. According to facts 
brought out in court, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio controls the Hocking Valley and the 
Kanawha & Michigan roads, while the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern controls 
the Zanesville & Western and the Toledo 
& Ohio Central railroads. It was stated 
that the Hocking Valley was bought by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in order to 
extend its trunk line system and that the 
public has been much benefited by this 
purchase. 


Attorney-General Hogan, of Ohio, has 
made a ruling of considerable importance 
in the matter of the new state mining 
code. The code provides that in the case 
of shaft mines there must be two separate 
and distinct shafts. The Golden Rod 
mine of the Guernsey Coal & Mining Co., 
of Newark, Ohio, did not follow out this 
ruling. In sinking, a hard rock formation 
was reached; the lower part of the main 
shaft was enlarged and a cement parti- 


- tion was used to form the two shafts. It 


was held that this arrangement does not 
comply with the law. 


Oklahoma 


McAlester—A deal has been consum- 
mated here whereby W. E. Beaty and as- 
sociates comprising the Pocahontas Min- 
ing Co. have acquired the lease and min- 
ing property of the Indian Coal & Min- 
ing Co. at Pocahontas. The Indian Coal 
& Mining Co. was owned by J. A. Nichols 
and H. A. Miller, of Asheville, N. C. 


Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Clearfield—The Conman Shaft Coal 
Mining Co. was recently awarded $145,- 
830 damages by a jury in its suit against 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. for discrimi- 
nation in coal car distribution. This 
makes the third verdict given at Clearfield 
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against the Pennsylvania R.R. and is the 
largest of the three. 


Ebensburg—tThe extensive coal hold- 
ings of John C. Martin, near Portage, 
Penn., were recently sold to an Eastern 
syndicate. The properties comprise about 
5000 acres and are being worked by 10 
mines with an annual output of 800,- 
000 tons. The new owners will not oper- 
ate the mines but merely constitute a 
holding company and will continue the 
leases held at present by the various 
operating companies. 


Osceola Mills—W. J. Davis, who for 17 
years past has operated the Loch Lomond 
mine near Hawk Run, has recently se- 
cured control of the Eureka, No. 21 mine, 
at Osceola, formerly operated by the Ber- 
wind-White Co. This mine taps the “D” 
or Moshannon bed, which here averages 
4 ft. in thickness. Mr. Davis is equipped 
to begin operations at once. 


Johnstown—Continuing the campaign 
against alleged violations of the mining 
laws, Inspector Thomas D,. Williams has 
caused the arrest of six men employed 
in the Puritain mines in Cambria County. 


Du Bois—Bids have been received by 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R.R. 
for a 4-mile extension of the road, into 
Jacksonville, and it is stated that con- 
struction work will be started as soon as 
the contracts are let. This extension will 
tap one of the largest tracts of coal land 
in Indiana County. 


Brownsville — Twenty-five Russian 
Poles employed at the mine of the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., two miles north of here, caused 
a riot at that place Feb. 26, in which near- 
ly a dozen miners were slightly hurt. Re- 
cently the miners were ordered to equip 
themselves with safety lamps. Nearly 
all the 250 men purchased lamps but 
the 25 Polish miners refused, and when 
they appeared on the morning in ques- 
tion, the foreman refused to permit them 
to enter the mine. The Poles attacked 
some of the other miners. 


Connellsville—A new coking corpora- 
tion, the Aetna Connellsville Coke Co., 
recently took over a half interest in the 
Dunlap Connellsville Coke Co. A com- 
plete new organization was effected by 
changing the name of the concern from 
the Dunlap Connellsville to the Aetna- 
Connellsville company and taking in new 
stockholders. The new company will take 
over the works of the Dunlap concern. 
They have 119 ovens in Redstone town- 
ship on the Dunlap creek. At present the 
company is operating 79 ovens, about 
three-fourths of its capacity. Inability to 
secure labor has been the cause of not 
running full. 

The Crystal and Madison plants of the 
Sackett Coke Company of Sriithfield have 
been purchased by the United Connells- 
ville Coke Co. of Pittsburg. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The case of John W. Peale, 
of New York, against the Marian Coal Co. 
has been appealed to the U. S. Court of 
Appeals by attorneys for the coal com- 
pany. The case grows out of a contract 
entered into between the coal company 
and Peale, whereby the New York man 
was to handle the entire output of the 
company’s washery. 

A piece of ice falling to the foot of 
the Central shaft, West Scranton, Feb. 
26, smashed through the hood of the 
cage, killed one man and injured two. 
The men were removing a fellow work- 
man who was ill; he lay on a stretcher in 
the cage at the time of the accident and 
miraculously escaped injury. 

Wilkes-Barre—At a conference of an- 
thracite coal operators in New York, Mar. 
5, the demands of the miners were form- 
ally refused. A committee of ten was ap- 
pointed to convey this reply to the min- 
ers’ representatives at the joint confer- 
ence to be held Mar. 12. 


Tamaqua—A route which may prove tu 
be an extension to the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. lines below Wilkes-Barre, is 
being staked out by engineers who have 
been at work for several weeks between 
Tamaqua and Danielsville. The engineers 
refuse to discuss the matter, but it is sur- 
mised that they are at work for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, mapping out a road that 
will give that company an independent 
outlet to the big coal fields it recently 
acquired in the Schuylkill region. 


Washington 


Seattle—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Crown Coal & Coke 
Co., at Walla Walla, R. G. Belden re- 
signed as president and was authorized 
to go to Europe to negotiate a $1,000,000 
bond issue for the company. The Crown 
Coal & Coke Co. operates on about 5800 
acres in the Crows Nest Pass district, of 
British Columbia. 

North Yakima—A 14-ft. seam of high- 
grade bituminous coal has been discov- 
ered on a property along Taenum Creek, 
near Cle Elum, Wash. A company has 
been organized with $500,000 capital 
to work the strike. 


West Virginia 

Williamson—It is said that the Norfolk 
& Western in a short time will begin the 
construction of a 20-mile branch from 
Williamson to extend into the new coal 
field being opened just south of here. 
There are 15 large operators producing 
coal in this field and it promises to be- 
come one of the most productive in West 
Virginia. The town of Williamson is en- 
jeoying an unprecedented boom and real 
estate has jumped to enormous values, 

Fairmont—The British government has 
placed an order with the Consolidation 
Coal Co. for 12,000 tons of George’s 
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Creek Coal. This will be loaded at Cur- 
tis Bay, Md., for shipment to Gibraltar. 





Wyoming 

Kemmerer—At a meeting held here re- 
cently by representatives of the various 
miners’ locals of this district it was de- 
cided to proceed at once with the erection 
of a hospital in Kemmerer. Representa- 
tives were present from the locals at Sub- 
let, Diamondville, Frontier, Susie, Glencoe, 
Oakley, and Elkol. It was their decision 
to erect a strictly miners’ hospital to be 
presided over by the various affiliated lo- 
cals. The need of a hospital in this dis- 
trict has long been known, but previous 
efforts in this direction have failed. It 
is expected that a temporary hospital will 
be in operation by Apr. 1, this year. 


Canada 


Winnipeg, Man.—Assurance that the 
Canadian Northern Ry. would immediate- 
ly investigate the proposition of building 
a line into the Taber coal field, was given 
recently by Sir Donald Mann, vice-presi- 
dent of the railway. He said that a party 
of engineers would be sent out this spring 
to locate a line into Taber. 








Great Britain 


London—The national coal strike, after 
being in force for a week, still seems 
quite remote from an early settlement. 
The miners, although practically assured 
of a minimum wage, continue to demand 
the rates called for by their own schedule. 
Over 250,000 workmen in other indus- 
tries have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. Railroad service has been cut 
down to a minimum and shipping is 
greatly hampered. 








Chronology of Coal Mining 
for February 


Feb. 1—The joint scale conference of 
bituminous operators and miners at In- 
dianapolis adjourned without having 
reached a basis of agreement. 

Feb. 2—Fire destroyed the breaker and 
colliery buildings of the Connell Anthra- 
cite Coal Co., Bernice, Penn. Loss, 
$150,000. 

Feb. 6—Fire destroyed the boiler and 
engine houses of the North Breeze Coal 
& Mining Co., Breeze, Ill. Loss, $50,000. 

Feb. 12—A serious mine fire broke out 
in the coal mines at Antonienhiitte, Prus- 
sia. Twenty-seven men were reported to 
have perished. 

Feb. 18—The plant of the Knicker- 
bocker Briquet Co., at Murphysboro, IIl., 
was destroyed by fire. Loss, $100,000. 

Feb. 22—A fire in the No. 5 mines of 
the Western Coal & Mining Co., Lehigh, 
Okla., resulted in the death of eight men. 

Feb. 29—Over 1,000,000 coal miners in 
Great Britain went out on strike for a 
Minimum wage. 
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Personals 


Harry J. Young, for some time past 
salesman for the W. J. Hamilton Coal 
Co., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Consolidation Coal Co., with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


Dr. J. A. Holmes, director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, recently delivered an 
address before the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association, on “Some 
Lessons from Recent Mine Disasters.” 


A. B. Crichton, mining engineer, of 
Johnstown, Penn., will remain in charge 
of the coal properties, near Portage, 
Penn., formerly held by John C. Martin, 
and recently taken over by an Eastern 
syndicate. 


Cyrus Echard has been electe4 vresi- 
dent of the recently organized Aetna- 
Connellsville Coke Co., of Connellsville, 
Penn. Other officers are: D. M. Park- 
hill, vice-president; Francis M. Ritchey, 
Jr., secretary and Joseph B. Echard, gen- 
eral manager. 


Francis S. Peabody, president of the 
Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, Ill., de- 
livered an address before the students and 
faculty of the College of Engineering of 
the University of Illinois, Feb. 27, on “The 
Operation of Coal Mines from a Com- 
mercial Standpoint.” 


L. B. Lincoln, of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peat Society and 
the Peat Association of Canada, recently 
visited Mankato, Minn., and vicinity, with 
a view toward the possible development 
of a peat industry in that locality... Mr. 
Lincoln secured options on peat lands at 
Janesville, Waseca and Owatonna. 


N. D. Monsurratt, vice-president and 
manager of mines of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., C. E. Fukes, chief engineer, 
and F. E. Knox, assistant to the president, 
all of Columbus, Ohio, were recently in 
Charleston, W. Va., and visited’ the Sun- 
day Creek company’s plants at Longacre, 
Harewood, Carbondale, Mammoth, Cedar 
Grove and Shrcwsberry. 


Major James H. Allport, for many 
years prominently identified with the 
development of coal lands in the Barnes- 
boro region of central Pennsylvania, has 
become connected with the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, of Dante, W. Va., in an 
important capacity. Major Allport will 
not give up his Barnesboro residence at 
present, but will devote most of his time 
to the West Virginia concern. 


F. William Hausmann, for the past six 
years chief mechanical engineer for the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., has recently resigned 
from this position. Mr. Hausmann, as 
mechanical engineer for all the coal and 
ore properties of the Sloss-Sheffield 
company, has inaugurated a number of 
important improvements, and has many 
friends in the Birmingham district. 
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Obituary 


John Carver, aged 65, one of the 
pioneer coal operators of the Kanawha 
Valley and brother of Enoch Carver, died 
recently at his home in Charleston, W. 
Va. Mr. Carver’s health had been fail- 
ing for some time. He was associated 
with the firm of Carver Brothers until 
about a year ago, when this concern be- 
came financially involved. Mr. Carver 
came to America from England in 1864. 
He is survived by a wife and eight chil- 
dren. 


Construction News 


Birmingham, Ala. The Stith Coal Co., 
of Birmingham, contemplates the con- 
struction of a coal-washing plant. 

The Gas Light Coal & Coke Co. con- 
tein,-st2e building a coal washer. 

Seattle, Wash. The Poulson Coal Co. 
will erect coal bunkers on the water 
front, Bellingham Bay, Wash. Harry 
Yarrow and former State Senator Poul- 
son control the properties. 

Middlesboro, Ky. The Nicholson Coal 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$60,000 to $120,000 and will spend $15,000 
on the installation of a coal-washing 
plant and other equipment. 


Duluth, Minn. The contract for con- 
struction work on the first section of 
the Island Creek Coal Co.’s new dock 
has been awarded to Whitney Bros., of 


Superior, Wis. The estimated cost is 
$600,000. 
Saginaw, Mich. The Roberts & 


Schaeffer Co., Chicago, Ill., is preparing 
plans for new coal docks to be built at 
Saginaw for the Pere Marquette R.R. 
Estimated cost, $25,000. A. R. Merrick 
is superintendent. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co. will erect a 
$250,000 plant for the manufacture of 
coal briquets near Renton, Wash. Plant 
is to have a capacity of 400 tons per day. 
Plans are being prepared by James An- 
derson, engineer for the company. 

Block, Tenn. The Tennessee Jellico 
Coal Co., which has recently acquired 
the property of the Block Coal & Coke 
Co. will, during the summer, complete 
the tipple and washer at Block, increas- 
ing the daily output to 1000 tons. Rob- 
ert Wedekind, Louisville, Ky., is presi- 
dent. 

Waverly, Ky.—The Alabama Coal & 
Coke Co., which recently purchased the 
Drury Coal Co.’s properties near here, 
will install new boilers, pumps and coa!- 
cutting machinery and will build addi- 
tional houses, remodel and repair the 
tipple, ete. R. M. Auxford, Birmingham, 
Ala., is general manager. 


Charleston, W. Va. The Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. is preparing to build a power 
plant at its Longacre property, to take 
the place of one that was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new plant will be 
much more extensive and complete than 
the one destroyed. C. E. Fukes, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is chief engineer. 

Hinton, W. Va. The West Virginia 
Power Co., recently organized with 
$5,000,000 capital stock, is reported to 
contemplate the construction of a hydro- 
electric power plant at the Sandstone 
Falls of New River, west of Hinton. 
Paul T. Brady, of New York, and Fred 
Auld, of Charleston, W. Va., are among 
the incorporators, 
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Publications Received 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY OF IDA- 
HO for 1911. By Robert N.° Bell, 
state inspector of mines. 1384 pages, 
6x9 inches, illustrated. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTOR OFS THEe Uns 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY for the year 
ending June 30, 1911. By George 
Otis Smith, director. 145 pages, 6x9 
inches, 2 plates. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 


QUARTERLY OF THE COLORADO 
SCHOOL OF MINES for January, 
1912. 30 pages, 6x9 inches. 


This number contains the proceedings 
of the Colorado Mining and Metallurgical 
Association at the mass meeting held in 
the House of Representatives, Denver, 
Deéecer28;1991. 


JOURNAL OF THE WESTERN SO- 
CIETY OF ENGINEERS, February, 
1912. 200 pages, 6x9 inches, illuse 
trated. 50c., office of the society, 
Chicago. 7 


The papers presented in this issue are: 
“Notes on Structural Steel Designs,” by 
Albert Reichmann; “The Use of the 
Great Lakes,” by Robert R. McCormick; 
and an article on the “Going Value” of 
business enterprises, by Frank F. Fowle. 








Trade Publications 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. Leaflet, Form 4111. Type BC ham- 
mer drills. Illustrated, 16 pages, 6x9 in. 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca 
Haligw EN oYen po Ooklets Triplex power 
pumps. Illustrated, 16 pages, 6%x8¥% in. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. Booklet 
No. 290. Private telephone systems. 
Tllustrated, 20 pages, 3%x6 in. 

Allen & Garcia Co., McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Attractive booklet de- 
scribing and illustrating consulting and 
construction work executed by this firm 
of engineers: ,Coal mining plants, 
bridges, coal-washing plants, factory 
buildings, ete. 20 pages, 64%,4x9% in. 





Industrial Notes 


The Pennsylvania Storage Battery Co., 
of Philadelphia, Penn., manufacturer of 
an electric lamp for miners, has removed 
to a larger plant, at Nos. 221-227 North 
Twenty-third St. 


The Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co., 50 
Church St., New York City, recently re- 
ceived from the Toltec Portland Cement 
Co., Mexico, an order for one of their 
Class A-10 machines. This is the third 
dryer of this class ordered by this con- 
cern, the two they now have being used 
for drying coal. ‘ 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., announces that at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors, 
Feb. 26, all the officers who served dur- 
ing the past year were reélected. The 
annual report on the business of the 
company showed a slight increase over 
the preceding year in both the gross 
amount of sales and net profits. 


The Metropolitan Coal Co., of Boston, 
Mass., is to abandan its present yard in 
Chelsea, Mass., and will occupy new and 
larger quarters on Broadway of the same 
city. This new coal-handling plant 
which, with its equipment, will cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000, is being 
designed by Monks & Johnson, architects 
and engineers, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The coal market has experienced an 
activity during the past week verging on 
a panic. Another touch of cold weather, 
in addition to the possibility of labor 
troubles, has developed an almost. un- 
precedented demand at some of the larg- 
est distributing centers in the East. The 
requisitions for spot fuel have been so 
urgent that there is a strong probability 
of a sensational advance in prices, should 
the situation continue unrelieved. 

The shortage is most acute at sea- 
board points and is being further ag- 
gravated by transatlantic steamers coal- 
ing for the round trip because of the strike 
in Great Britain. The larger buyers in 
the market are seeking to cover their re- 
quirements through May. In anthracite 
the consumption for February was the 
largest in years, and all possible re- 
ceipts for the current month are already 
covered; supplies are fair at some points, 
but no additional stocks are accumulating. 

In the Pittsburg district the car situa- 
tion is much improved and the mines are 
working up to 80 or 90 per cent. of their 
full rated capacity; the demand is urgent 
and any coal available for Eastern ship- 
ment commands almost unprecedented 
figures. At other points, particularly in 
northern New York, Canada and in 
through Ohio, the railroad congestion is 
still acutely evident, with no prospects for 
immediate relief; the Ohio mines are 
only working from 35 to 50 per cent. of 
normal. Some recession in prices has oc- 
curred in the South, but the trade con- 
tinues brisk. There are many inquiries 
for April tonnages, but the operators 
are refusing to quote beyond Apr. 15. 

The market in the Middle West is ex- 
tremely erratic, prices fluctuating rapidly 
and over a wide range. The dealers be- 
lieve they have sufficient coal enroute 
on cars, while the shippers claim much 
of this is being confiscated by the rail- 
roads, some of whom are dumping coal 
on the right-of-way for storage purposes. 

Another fall in temperature has caused 
some activity in the Far West. 


Boston, Mass. 


The principal change in the situation 
here is the demand from transatlantic 
companies for bunker coal to make the 
round trip. This marks a further deple- 
tion of stocks already short, and shippers 
of bituminous may well wonder where 
supplies are to come from in sufficient 
volume. Prices for spot coal are there- 


fore somewhat firmer, although no pro- 
nounced lift over last week can yet be 
reported. The larger buyers are seeking 
to cover their requirements for May, and 
in order to be safe for April are buying 
spot coal at high prices. Occasional ru- 
mors are heard of contracts being placed 
for the entire year, but as yet there is 
no general move in that direction. Mean- 
while the current market is active and 
likely to become more so. 

The trustees of the Boston City Hos- 
pital closed for 3000 tons of New River 
lately, one cargo each of 1000 tons for 
March, April and June, at 54.90 along- 
side the wharf. At $1.25 freights this 
would net $2.75, f.o.b. Newport News. 
Water rates today are strong at $1.25, 
and for 1500-ton barges $1.35 is asked 
below bridges. To Providence and other 
Sound ports, $1.25 has been paid. 

The higher grades of Pennsylvania coal 
remain out of the market, and others that 
are available are steadily advancing in 
price. Of these there are relatively only 
small amounts at either New York or 
Philadelphia. 

Supplies of anthracite are not gaining 
any, and all the dealers are anxious over 
shipments due or promised. It will take 
a large March tonnage to give Eastern 
dealers, not any surplus, but enough to 
keep them going. 

Wholesale prices are as follows: 


Clearfield, for shipment, f.0.b. 


ineihal=tcp | ooh, PeRye cue ERCNGn: CRT ARR eeee $1.65 @ 2.00 
Somerset, for shipment, f.o.b. 

PTCNGALET 4 SytVCE WEEE Reo! CCT ROR 1.80@2.00 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 

PT APE EOI LOD GS wists. s-o5 0 ce ele 3.25@3.40 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 


CO TLOTIN GALT ir ees t ates s sec 0is («be -00 
Pocahontas, New River, - 
eMC Gs TOM Gr Al. nrasiees «© 4 leo 4.90@5.10 


New York 


The bituminous situation here at New 
York has hardened during the present 
week to an unusual extent. The supply 
of coal at the piers is shorter than in 
years, and buying by shippers who are 
short on their contracts has caused an 
advance in prices until even coals of un- 
known quality are being held at 53.65, 
f.o.b. piers, which is equivalent to $2 at 
the mines. These are the grades of coals 
that ordinarily do not find a ready mar- 
ket on a basis of 80c. at the mines. De- 
mand is unusually heavy, both spot and 
contract, and shippers are having all they 
can do to satisfy contract obligations. 

As is usually the case where there is 
such a heavy demand, coal business is 
being hampered by a short car supply 
and slow movement on the railroads, 


which tends to aggravate the situation 
and make the present shortage keener. 


The strike in England has had a 
marked influence on the coal business 
here. The additional demands from 


abroad have caused consumers added un- 
easiness about the labor situation, and 
the efforts of coal buyers to accumulate 
stocks amount to almost a panic. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Added impetus was given to the retail 
trade by a snow storm last week. The 
impression that winter was still with us, 
in addition to the uncertainty of the labor 
situation, has again started an increased 
flow of orders toward the dealers. The 
situation, locally, had eased up somewhat 
on egg and chestnut sizes, they being in 
better supply, but the reminder that more 
cold weather might be expected, has had 
the effect of making them again active. 

From a careful survey of the situation 
in this locality, it appears that few, if 
any, of the dealers have been able to 
accumulate any stocks whatever. Of 
course, some of the yards have considera- 
ble coal in them, notably the large ones, 
but any cessation in fresh supplies would 
soon reduce these to a minimum. As far 
as the prepared sizes and pea are con- 
cerned, none of the dealers report any 
going into stock for the future, all of 
these going out as fast as new coal comes 
in. The month of February has perhaps 
been one of the most favorable in the 
history of the trade in this vicinity. 
Almost to a unit, the yards have been 
going at full blast for the entire month, 
which is quite unusual, and so far in 
March there is not the slightest indication 
of a cessation. 





Pittsburg 

Bituminous—tThe output of coal is now 
limited only by the transportation facil- 
ities, all mines in the district operating 
as full as the car supply will admit. 
There is a little stocking of coal at mines, 
but as a rule, not much. Mines are op- 
erating on an average of between 80 
and 90 per cent. of the full rated capa- 
city. The car supply is fair, being al- 
most satisfactory at many mines, and in 
no districts is it materially below what 
would be sufficient in times of normal 
demand. Consumers have thus far 
stocked relatively little coal, having been 
deterred at first by general business un- 
certainties and later by the advance in 
prices. The railroads have been stockiag 
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coal very freely. Slack is decidedly 
scarcer than screened coal. 

Greensburg district coal has sold as 
high as $1.60 and Clearfield at $1.70. 
Some brokers have standing orders to pur- 
chase everything available at $1.50 be- 
cause of the urgent demand in the East. 
We quote: Nut, $1.20@1.30; mine-run, 
$1.25@1.35; 34-in., $1.35@1.45; 1%4-in., 
$1.50@1.60; slack, $1@1.10 per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 


Connellsville Coke—Spot furnace coke 
has moved up about 5c. per ton in the 
past week, due to continued demand for 
a moderate tonnage, while there is prac- 
tically no surplus available. The de- 
mand has been from brokers and op- 


erators, short on their contracts, more 
than from consumers. No interest has 
been manifested in contract coke. We 


advance prices on prompt furnace 5c. 
per ton and on prompt foundry 5c. io 
10c. per ton: Prompt furnace, $1.85@ 


1.95; contract furnace, $1.80@1.90; 
prompt foundry, $2.25@2.40; contract 


foundry, $2.20@2.40 per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Feb. 24 at 
391,253 tons, a decrease of 2000 tons, 
and shipments at 4505 cars to Pittsburg, 
5248 cars to points West and 985 cars 
to points East, a total of 11,735 cars, a 
decrease of 100. 


Baltimore, Md. 


A somewhat sensational rise in prices 
of practically all grades of bituminous 
coal took place in the Baltimore market 
during the past week. The low grade 
bituminous product which the trade has 
heretofore been only too willing to sell 
at prices ranging from 90c. to $1.10 per 
ton, has been selling during the week for 
$1.50, with consumers eager to purchase. 
The next best grade brought about $1.60 
per ton, while the Big Vein Georges 
Creek coal sold at not less than $1.30, 
and was scarce at that figure. The market 
was the most favorable from the stand- 
point of prices and demand that the trade 
in Baltimore has known for some time. 


Buitalo-aNF oy 


Coal shipments continue to be held up 
on most of the railroads about as badly 
as a week or two ago, and there is not 
likely to be much relief until warmer 
weather appears. The Canadian roads 
are in particularly bad shape, and con- 
sumers in the Dominion are finding deliv- 
eries much delayed. There is not much 
talk of actual distress among consumers, 
but their supplies in some instances are 
near the vanishing point. 

The most trouble for several weeks 
has been in northern New York, as sup- 
plies in that section are growing quite 
small. Deliveries from the mines in the 
bituminous district have been held up for 
weeks on sidings a long way from their 
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destination. Cars have been piling up at 
Dewitt, on the New York Central, and 


equipment appears to be insufficient to 
handle them. 

Prices have been holding with great 
firmness on spot coal, and there is not 
much to be had, the difficulty being to 
keep the customers supplied on old or- 
ders. Salesmen are not making much ef- 
fort to land new business, and in some 
instaices have been called in from the 
road. Pittsburg quotations are $2.60 for 
three-quarter, $2.50 for mine-run and 
$2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
about 30c. less. Coke remains firm at 
$4.25 for the best Connellsville foundry 
and $3.50 for stock. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions in the past week and up to 
the present writing, are worse than they 
were the week previous, owing to the 
continued shortage of cars. A great many 
of the mines in the Ohio fields have been 
closed down on account of this, and those 
that are working are only running about 
35% of their capacity, 20% of which is 
absorbed by the railroads. 

In the Cleveland market today, how- 
ever, there are not over a dozen cars of 
coal of all kinds on track, where under 
normal conditions there should be from 
300 to 400. Prices in consequence on all 
grades have increased from 20 to 30c. 
per ton, in fact it is not a case of price at 
all with parties requiring the coal. Re- 
ports are that a number of factories in 
Cleveland and the vicinity have been re- 
ducing their output and discharging men, 
and that a number have closed down alto- 
gether. The general impression among 
coal dealers is that conditions will be- 
come very serious in the near future. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Demoralization on all railroads lead- 
ing from the Ohio coal fields and es- 
pecially congestion at junction points have 
not been relieved and as a result the coal 
traffic during the past week was cut down 
to a small percentage of the usual fig- 
ures. Suffering still continues in Michi- 
gan where many schools were com- 
pelled to dismiss, and practically all of 
the manufacturing establishments in 
many parts of Michigan have been com- 
pelled to close down. 

Prices are still firm in every yarteey 
and district. Operators and jobbers do 
not anticipate any decline and it is gen- 
erally believed that quotations will rule 
high from this time on. While the cir- 
cular has not been advanced, premium 
coal is now the rule and any spot fuel 
will bring considerably more than the 
circular figures. 

As a result of the transportation 
troubles it is almost impossible for rail- 
roads to get the empties back to the 
mines and the production in all the Ohio 
fields has been quite low. It is estimated 
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that between 35 and 50 per cent. of 
normal will cover the output. Some of 
the sections are selling quite a tonnage 
of railroad fuel. 

Retail trade has been good despite 
the warmer weather. Many of the do- 
mestic consumers were compelled to 
make their second orders as their supply 
was exhausted. The usual winter prices 
are prevailing in the domestic trade. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic IUMD). 35.50 $1.60 
Ba 6 io acest oe ee eee 1.40 
Mine-riun 3... an). ee i es B59 
Ubi a sais wt obed Ee ance eas ee 1.20 
Peavand slack...) ssc ee 0.85 
Coarse slack . 2 stale She Saute ee 0.75 
Pittsburg No. 8 
rod PE AE LenS 
Mine-run..2...... at. so eee iOS 
Coarse islatkin: . csc. ee 0.90 
Pomeroy Bend 
Domestic UMP: .5 <.2-. de eee Lb 
rot ee ee RANG ihe 
Nut. sfc ten 1:20 
Mine-runi 7. «Av, ek ee ee 125 
Small sizes. 2... 0 eee 1.00 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


With the price of spot coal at Hampton 
Roads advanced to $3.50 yesterday, an 
increase of 80c. in two days, it is the 
opinion of a number of local coal men 
that the price will go to a high figure 
should the strike in England continue for 
any length of time. Four steamers have 
been chartered by the British Admiralty 
to load coal here, the charter calling for 
Gibraltar, but it is likely that they will 
be sent to another port from there, the 
freight rate being $4.80. One or more 
of the steamers are expected here this 
week, the ships under charter being the 
British steamers “Bleamoor, ” 2403 tons; 
“Corby,” 2280 tons; “Kassala,” 2498 
tons, and “Teespool,” 2938 tons. 

An agent of one of the local companies 
said he had been approached by repre- 
sentatives of the Italian government for 
prices. He has furnished samples of coal 
and claims the prospects look good for a 
large shipment to that country. Repre- 
sentatives from Brazil have also been 
making inquiries regarding the price of 
coal from this port and it is likely that 
considerable business will be done with 
South America if the strike continues. 

Coming as it does, when the coal 
operators shipping from here are swamped 
with orders and handicapped by lack of 
cars, the strike has caught the local ship- 
pers in a bad way. The price of coal on 
contract has not advanced any, nor will 
it, according to the local agents, but that 
spot coal would perhaps advance to $7 
or $8 a ton in 60 days, should the strike 
in England continue, seems reasonable to 
believe. 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion 
among the coal men, however, that the 
English government will bring the opera- 
tors and miners to terms and the matter 
be settled before it reaches large propor- 
tions. 
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Louisville, Ky. 


In a few instances retail coal dealers 
are advertising reductions in the price of 
coal despite the fact that March promises 
to more than retain its record for winter 
temperatures. Kentucky lump is_ be- 
ing advertised at $2.75 a load; Ken- 
tucky nut at $2.65; Jellico lump, $3.40; 
Pocahontas, $3.25; Jellico nut and slack, 
$2; Straight Creek lump, $3.25. 

These prices do not stipulate a 2000- 
lb. ton, however, and as a rule the deal- 
ers are holding, as yet, to their old prices. 
A number of them advertise the fact that 
they did not increase prices during the 
severe winter, now passing, and in this 
respect Louisville certainly made an 
enviable record. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


This section of the South is still ex- 
periencing good coal-selling weather, and 
the demand continues unusually brisk 
for this time of the year. Quite a good 
deal of coal has been sold during the 
past week in the West Kentucky field, 
for deliveries commencing Apr. 1, at good 
prices. It looks as though the nonunion 
field will certainly reap a rich harvest in 
event of a strike. 

Up to the present time little railroad 
coal is being stored in this territory, but 
there are many inquiries for heavy ton- 
nages in April, while few of the opera- 
tors are inclined to quote for delivery 
after Apr. 15. Quite a good deal of coal 
has been booked for the first two weeks 
in April. Although there is still a good 
demand for screenings, on account of bet- 
ter car service during the past week, and 
plenty of domestic coal being mined, the 
situation has eased off considerably. 


Indianapolis 


The operation of several mines along 
the rivers and low lands was consider- 
ably interfered with by high water dur- 
ing the past week. Some mines were 
closed for a few days during the earlier 
part of the week, owing to the heavy 
snow, the miners not being able to get 
to the mines. 

The demand for coal is good and the 
mines have orders booked to keep them 
busy on full time for several months. 


Chicago 

There has been a slight slump in do- 
mestic, while the price of steam coal re- 
mains unchanged. A lot of coal held out 
by the railroads has arrived on the mar- 
ket with a resultant weakening of some 
prices. 

On the other hand, a continuation of 
buying for storage purposes has strength- 
ened the market in other directions. 
Franklin County coal, which was selling 
several days ago at $2.25, wholesale, is 
now being disposed of at $2 and $1.75. 
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The screenings market has advanced 
about 5c. a ton while some weakness has 
developed in anthracite. The price for 
Pocahontas mine-run is firm at $1.25 or 
better with occasional sales at $1.35. 
Coke is strong, Connellsville and Wise 
County being scarce; the market for the 
latter shows a 10c. advance. Hocking 
Valley coal has been slow in arriving at 
the market. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestio lump: so. see -.- : $2.62 
Oye Vo Aero on os 2.62 
DPCM MTS LID cre cae kn why sits $2.37@2.57 
BCrORRIN DH ee e acd, edeD «scr 1.97@2.07 
Springfield: 
DomesticnlluMy. 1 ae os add $3.05 
SECC: Ga tae) ee $2 .382@2.42 
IMI ereT ieee os aR SEA aise oie ee 3 2.07@2.17 
SGrceDIDES arnt ota eee wns ss 1.87@1.97 
Clinton: 
DOMESTIC MIMID. 1 eeietereke s. «cs eee oe $2.57 
SCSI UID Dine ee enter. ss -... $2.82@2.42 
MING=FUD Siete secede se «se see 3 2.17@2.27 
MCKCGIINGS <4 sn eEe . oes soc 1.87@2.00 
Pocahontas and New River: 
WihneCrsq0hQ ees Sen cieees p> ieee $3 .25@3 .55 
Pi psand CkRs.. eee cs cee 5 4.20@4.30 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.85; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.95; byproduct, 
nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90@5. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Wholesale men say there has been a 
slowing up in the demand from the North- 
west as the dealer refuses to stock up in 
anticipation of the much talked of strike. 
Retail merchants claim they have coal 
enroute and figure that by the time de- 
liveries are made on orders placed now 
there will be no market for the product 
and they will have to carry it over. 
Wholesalers argue that they should not 
bank too much on these shipments as the 
railroads are confiscating large quantities 
of coal for their own use and will con- 
tinue to do so more freely from now on. 

The steam users and retailers are lay- 
ing in very little coal for storage pur- 
poses. The fact that during previous 
strike periods the docks at the head of 
the lakes have always been able to fur- 
nish supplies leads them to think that no 
matter what happens they will be able to 
get sufficient coal. This year they may 
find things different if the labor troubles 
continue very long, as stocks on the 
docks will most likely be cleaned up by 
Apr. 1. Prices at the docks on bitumin- 
ous coals are reported to be at circular. 
Screenings are scarce and only small 
quantities can be had here and there. 
Southern Illinois coal is selling all the 
way from $1.75 up to $2.50. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis market is in a very 
unsettled condition. One day the demand 
will be exceedingly good and the next 
the supply will exceed the demand to 
such an extent that there will be a 
dropping off from 15 to 25c. per ton. The 
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later part of each of the past two weeks 
a heavy snow set in, tying up the rail- 
roads for a day or two and pushing the 
Standard prices out of sight. It also 
stimulated the market to some extent on 
the other coals, but as soon as the 
weather moderated, prices went off again. 

The railroads are still buying heavily, 
with the exception of the Frisco, which 
did not start until Monday of this week. 
The Illinois Central, it is understood, 
has purchased the output of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the mines on the 
St. Louis division, and this coal is being 
stored on the right-of-way. It is under- 
stood that the Burlington has bought in 
the neighborhood of 500 cars of Standard 
coal and also 300 of Eastern coals. There 
is some storing in the manufacturing 
lines in St. Louis and outside, but not to 
the extent that has been anticipated. In- 
dications are that the market, both Stand- 
ard and high grade, will grow stronger 
unless weather conditions are abnormal- 
ly warm. 

The high-grade coals from the inner 
district are bringing $1.25 and are in 
good demand; anthracite is moving fairly 
well at the current circular. Eastern 
smokeless is coming in slowly, but is in 
good demand, and gas-house and bypro- 
duct coke is moving freely at the pre- 
vailing circular of $4.75, St. Louis. 

An approximate quotation of prices is 
as follows: 

Franklin County 


iM pean) OS Pac: oe ae. oe. SLTO@L.85 
INURL TUT ete’ Bic, ames eiclete se ke ne FO Ge 8b 
ING Geo Uber, pete sucederere, etd Sapna aie 1.60@1.75 
INOMOPUUE tonteate eal e cpeeies ahha 1.35@1.40 
Zl SCIOODINES V5.5 «cin dehteloeiyn< 1.10@1.20 
Carterville 
TUT aN CO CLC Fe. es So a cial $1.70@1.85 
iS Ros NG a0 ee ee ee oe eee 1.60@1.70 
INO eee e,) Neos aretin ae oe x ol 1.50@1.60 
NOLL TL Piey enc, Meee one cele oe eG 1.80@1.40 
PCTOEMINES yr eo ete Loe tees, weet 1.10@1.20 
IMM C=PUT tee sree ernest ss ole 1.30@1.40 
INOS LEW MANCOe: 2 eNEtEh cin wecetale 1.60@1.75 
INOpeRWaesed:. cevite aces aout cre 1.40@1.50 
NO wo. Washed yas. de otc atom « 1.30@1.40 
ING 40, aSned neue snk ete s, | Ls LOM 1, 25 
INOW SEW ASICs haeie aon: © aisle. dc 0.75@0.90 
Standard 
Grit UTED evn aetna caster. ote oot 6 $1.75@1.80 
“geibat, ARUN Wiens by of antec, Fausto Oe 1.50@1.65 
NClCcnIngs eres See ake ee 1.05@1.15 
Mt. Olive 
6-in. lump. $1.75 
alta. LUNN D eu pee. wiveras, © 1.75 
2x6-in. egg 1.50 
NGOS ors ee ee 1.30 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The past week has seen a brisk de- 
mand for coal, owing to a renewal of cold 
weather. Beginning Mar. 1, Wyoming 
cecal is being sold in the Salt Lake 
market at the same price as the Utah; 
heretofore, Wyoming coal has demanded 
a slightly increased price. 

Among the coal dealers there is great 
interest in the development of a big deal 
in Emery County coal properties by Wil- 
liam G. Sharp, president of the United 
States Smelting, Refining and Mining Co., 
and Thomas Davis, of the Davis coal 
interests of West Virginia. 

Mine prices are: Lump, $2.45; nut, 
$2.25; slack, $1.50. 
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Portland, Ore. 


One cargo of Australian coal arrived 
here a few days ago from Newcastle, and 
the vessel is now at Astoria discharging 
part of it. The remainder will be brought 
to Portland. There is already an over- 
supply of Australian coal here, and this 
will probably have to be carried over for 
next season. Another cargo, due to ar- 
rive here in March, will be diverted to 
Puget Sound. 

The demand for coal in this section 
will not be heavy until the wood supply 
runs low, or the opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal, when there will be a demand 
for bunker coal; it is almost certain that 
a number of steamship lines will be es- 
tablished to ply between Pacific Coast 
ports and Europe. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Last year foreign coal imports here 
aggregated 343,525 tons, of which 193,- 
890 were from British Columbia and 
149,635 from Australia. 

The main source of the coke supply 
is Belgium and England and the imports 
for 1911 were 20,000 tons from the 
former and 15,000 from the latter, these 
figures include foundry, smelting and 
g@as-house cokes. Owing to a sharp ad- 
vance in freight rates, spot prices and 
for forward delivery are high, about $13 
to $13.50 for foundry and $11 for gas 
house. 

This winter has been marked with 
typical Californian weather and the move- 
ment of coal has been sluggish. Stocks 
on hand, while not large, are accumulat- 
ing, but with the undoubted influx of 
people who will come here to participate 
in the building of the World’s Fair in 
1915, the coal merchants have every 
confidence in the future. 

Current prices in the trade are as fol- 
lows per long ton: 


Wellington, British Columbia..... $8.00 
Peta iiain, VAUstraliace aie. on 8.00 
AMETIGAN Camm Gli acts eis ieee ieee 8.15 
Rock Spring Bee re poste eelce 9.00 
Cinrberland secs se cues oe weet 12.50 
Peacock, Chock Sprines) seas. eawe 7.90 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


ERRATUM 


In the table of shipments over the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. for the months of 
January, 1911-12, appearing in Coat Ack, 
Vol. 1, p. 662, the headings “1911” and 
“1912” should be reversed. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Shipments of coal and coke over the 
lines of the B. & O. R.R. for the months 
of January, 1911-12, were as follows: 





1911 1912 
OTe. eae 2.352240 2,443 528 
CiGire. 20 chases 971.217 329 556 

Total... 2623,457 —-2,773.084 


COAL AGE 


IMPORTS 


Imports of bituminous coal into the 
United States for January were 124,788 
tons, valued at $349,709 as compared with 
144,457 tons valued at $401,147 for the 
same month last year. 


EXPORTS 
Comparative statement of fuel exports 
for January, 1911-12, is as follows: 


1911 ‘1912 
Bituminous eerie ee « 740,974 667 ,263 
Anthracite: - scaeretekte. 251 437 221,854 
Coke sc. eo eee 87,578 53,114 
Bunker coal 481,874 - 552,965 
Total, Hack: ene 1,562,163 1,495,196 


ISLAND CREEK COAL Co. 


Severe winter weather has cut down 
production for the last two months. Jan- 
uary output was about 125,000 tons and 
February was 145,000 tons. This is 80,- 
000 to 90,000 tons less than the normal 
output for those months, had weather 
troubles been less acute. 


Foreign Markets 
FRANCE 


The French imports and exports of 
coal for the year 1911 were as follows: 


Imports 
CoaL 
From ON 1910 
Great Britain’... seer 9,099,265 8,470,527 
Belgium: )) sseteeeee = 3,910,824 4,052,045 
Germany.J.<. une | «On 2,156,726 
Other countries ae 226 317 227,965 
‘Totals’... oy ce eee 16,230,703 14,907,263 
CoKkE 
Belgiim. ¢\.mo8 eee ates 482,655 495,610 
Germalyi.oc ae. oes 1,787,853 1,737,645 
Other countries........ 48,993 30,839 
Totalsy< ick eee ©) |, Lola oe 2,254,094 
BRIQUETTES 

Great Britain [assist - 121,989 121,006 
Beleium~s, Aerie: 790,957 671,828 
GeTIMANy. sa: 0kee tea 189,390 109,315 
Other countries... 86,990 72,366 
TORaIEs hae 1,189,326 974,515 

Exports 

1911 1910 

Coal: 2s: fades See 1,335,195 1,278,698 
Coke. i 2 184,416 168,977 
Briqtiet tes. o> eerer 114,495 131,457 
Totals: + Sees 1,634,106 1,578,132 

EGYPT 


Imports of coal into Egypt for the year 
1911 were 1,581,620 tons, showing an in- 
crease over the year previous of 208,485 
tons. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Coal is practically unobtainable on the 
market today, and in consequence busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Quotations for 
both large and small steams are purely 
nominal, as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal........... $4.68@4 80 
Seconds! x... teen ole a eee 4.32@4.44 
THITGSS ..chicie ee ae heer 4.08@4.14 
Best 'drycoals 2 ameei:.s eee ak acme 4.50@4.62 
Best, Monimouthsiiremnn <\.s ware tes 4.20@4.26 
Seconds... oc Stee «cea ates 3.96@4.02 
Best Cardiff small coals.......... 3.42@8.54 
Seconds. ..6.c. See ec oto a 3.12@3. 24 


The prices for Cardiff coals are all 
f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, or Barry, while 
those of Monmouthshire descriptions are 
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f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age, and for cash in 30 days—less 212% 
discount. 

SPAIN 


Comparative statement of Spanish fuel 
imports, practically all from England, for 
the years 1910-11 is: 


1910 1911 
Coalays re PP ine bn 2,021,116 2,055,468 
Coke Wan o.  ee 294:158 316.448 


RUSSIA 


Coal production of the Donetz Basin 
for the year 1911 was 16,380,000 metric 
tons, an increase of 7% over that for the 
year previous. Of the total 4,553,640 
tons were destined for the use of rail- 
ways, 3,701,880 tons were consumed by 
metallurgical works, 982,800 by sugar 


works, 7,108,920 by other consumers. and © 


32,760 tons were exported. 





Financial Notes 


A $15,000,000 company, backed by Eng- 
lish capital, is being formed for develop- 
ment of Warrior coal fields near Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


The earnings of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. in January were 
so large that it is believed the officers 
expect a coal strike. The gross earnings 
of the coal company for the month 
showed an increase of $719,220, or about 
17 per cent.; net earnings increased 
$243,888. 


The International Coal & Coke Co. was 
closed from April to November last year 
on account of labor troubles, but since 
November it has been adding to the out- 
put until at present it is about 1000 tons 
a day. Expectations of a resumption to 
the 6% dividends is supposed to be back 
of the demand for the company’s stock, 
in which the trade is active. 


There are reports ‘abroad that the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. directors are plan- 
ning to make a payment on the preferred 
stock of some of the accumulated divi- 
dends. On the $2,000,000 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock that is outstanding the com- 
pany owes something like $1,480,000, or 
74 per cent. What seems to support the 
reports is the fact that the company’s 
charter expires in October. It is said 
that before it can be renewed the indebt- 
edness on the preferred stock must be 
paid off. Likewise, the preferred stock 
is selling around 115. Though dividends 
have not been paid since 1903, the com- 
pany earned 62.98 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred last year and in 1910 it earned 
75.34 per cent. en the preferred. 


The committee of the directors of the 
Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. appointed by the 
executive committee in 
work out a plan for the, relief of the 
company’s properties, some of which 
have lain idle since November, 1910, sent 
out a circular to stockholders recently 
giving balance sheets as of May 1, 
1909, when the company in its present 
form began business, and of Jan. 2, 1912. 
There is a decrease in assets of $112,595 
in the period. An accompanying state- 
ment of resources and their application 
shows for the period, losses on opera- 
tions totaling $245,798. It was the de- 
fault in the payment of $63,580 January 
interest on the first mortgage bonds and 
the approaching maturity of $82,000 of 
the company’s notes on Apr. 1 which has 
brought matters to a crisis. 


November to. 
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Deliver Clean, Unbroken Coal 


To meet the present demand for clean, unbroken coal, the 
“TLink-Belt” arrangement of Loading Boom and_ Picking 
Table has proved to be the most effective means of reducing 
breakage and delivering coal free from foreign matter. 





As shown in the _illustra- 
tion, the coal is received from 
end of Shaking Screen and 
delivered to railroad cars with 
practically no breakage, as it 
is lowered—not dropped—to 
the bottom of the car. 


Let our experienced engineers 
give you some practical sugges- 
tions for reducing the breakage 
of your coal to a minimum. 








SSS “Link-Belt’? Loading Boom and 
Write for Bulletin No. 133 Spee Picking Table 


We Design 
And Construct 


Coal Tipples,- Coal Washeries, Re- 
tarding Conveyors, Screening Equip- 
ments and machinery of every de- 
scription for the handling of coal. 


Our 88-page book No. 1112 — “The 
Handling and Preparation of Coal at the 
Mine’’— illustrates the character of our 
work. A copy will be mailed postpaid 


St upon request. 
LINK-~BELT CO Li q 


“Link-Belt” Picking Table 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co, 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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Sullivan Machinery Co.... 7 
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eve stone National Powder 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 
Install one and boost up your 


output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 


Equipments 
A A Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Write us bef ore D uUying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 





A Better Method of Crushing And Its Better Results 


Williams Coal Crushers 


THE METHOD. The Hinged Hammer method of 
Coal Crushing is a succession of rapid impact blows 
caused by centrifugal action and heightened by the flex- 
ibility of the hammers which, with each revolution, strike 
the material between the points of the revolving body 














5 aaleh , and the breaker plates and cage. The cage is the station- 
\ ary gtinding surface. Every other method of crushing is 
\ A a constant rubbing between the grinding parts which 
ya creates friction and uses up power. In Williams Crushers 


every wearing part is adjustable to itself, to wear, and to 
every other wearing part. 


THE RESULTS. Williams Patent Hinged Hammer 
Coal Crushers can crush more coal with less power and 
lower cost of maintenance than any other crusher on the 
market—and because of the feature of adjustability, the 
product is always uniform. That is why there are more 
than 2,000 in daily use. Our Catalog No. 5 gives full in- 
formation. Write for it. 


oss <— — ee SN 

S SK \\ \ WN d d Li d Under 87 

erased a \ ‘ NN a aoa an License nder 
aoe eparate and Distinct Patents. 





The Williams Patent ter & Pulverizer Company 
Old Colony Building, Chicago 


347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. _ Factory: 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 
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FOR SALE 


One Pair 20x36 Vulcan Corliss Hoisting Engines 
Two Pairs 8x16 Single Drum Hoisting Engines 
Drums 48” diameter x 5 foot face 
In first-class condition. 

Will offer at special price to quick buyer. Write or wire. 


A. L DERRY a CO Dealers in Boilers, Engines and 
. e9 


Mining Machinery. 
CONNELL BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 


For Sale 


A mining property and brick plant located at Ralston, 
Lycoming County, Pa., on the Northern Central Railway. 
The brick plant is complete and has a capacity of 20,000 
per day. The coal property consists of about 3,000 acres 
of land, of which about 500 acres are underlaid with a 
vein of ‘bituminous coal and shale of excellent quality for 
making brick. The mines are developed and in working 
order with a complete electric equipment; capacity 350 
tons per day. Besides the power-house and other neces- 
sary buildings, there are,on the property, a church, school- 
house and over 70 dwellings. The two plants can be 
worked together economically. For particulars inquire of 
IRVING ELTING, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. or Jno. 
D. Allison, Sec’y and Gen’l Manager, Roaring Branch, Pa. 


YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 
work, 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO 


ome Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—s0 Carson St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Contractors for Jiamond Drilling. 
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Advertisements 
Additional words, 
pany order. 


under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 


Wanted—An experienced mine electrician who can wind 
armatures and Keep in thorough repair, a half dozen direct 
current generators, a dozen locomotives, and several motors 
located at different mines; salary $100 per month; location a 
plain mining camp, on short branch in central West Virginia. 
Wanted, by same company, a superintendent-foreman for 
small mine having an output of 460 tons per day, man who 
can survey preferred: state age, experience fully, where ob- 
tained, in what positions, education and where obtained, mar- 
ried or single, teetotaler or otherwise, and salary expected. 
Address Box 16, Coal Age. IMaireeo: 


SITUA ELON S.-W ANS 


25 cents for 25 words or 
Cash or stamps 


Advertisements under this head 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. 
must accompany order. 


Position wanted as mining engineer by young man, 25 
years of age; technical education: five years’ experience as 
engineer of mines in operation and construction of new min- 
ing plants in the bituminous coal field; open for engagement 
April 1. Address Box 15, Coal Age. Mar. 9. 


Commissary man wants position; if you have an opening 
for a store manager, write to the National Commissary Man- 
agers Association, 801 Manhattan Building, Chicago; good 
men will be recommended without charge; inquiries treated 
confidentially if desired. Mar. 23. 


desires to make a change; has 
Address Box 
Mar. 23. 


Experienced store manager 
made good record; will furnish best references. 
14, Coal Age. 
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Robinson Screw Propeller Fan 
Designed For Temporary Use And Boosters 


This highly efficient fan can be 
equipped with either electric motor, 
gasoline engine or steam engine and 
car be held, chain or direct driven. 


The illustration shows the fan and 
motor mounted on a steel frame. This 
gives the machine a much to be desired 
portability so that it can be moved 
from place to place without re-align- 
ment. Built in sizes from 2’ to 10’. 


For permanent use, where pressures 
are high, get a Robinson Turbine Fan. 


Write for prices and interesting catalog. 


J. R. Robinson 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wien you want information about We Better Conditions By Meeting Them 
DIAMOND DRILLING CONSULT US WHEN IN DOUBT 


Write us. We have it. Permissible Nitro Glycerine, 


Powders KEYSTONE Gelatine, 


When you want to do Collier and Ammonia and 


Coal Special EXPLOSIVES Non-Freezing 
D | A M O N D D RI L LI N G Insure Economy, Dynamites. 
Efficiency and Blasting Powder, 
Reliability Granular Powder 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. BLASTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Birdsboro, Pa 


C. C. Hoover, Mer. eae eee KEYSTONE NATIONAL POWDER CO., Emporium, Pa. 


9 your electric locomo- 5 vie : . 

tives at the mercy of the 37 Mining Transits 

Wecant Vee Ge = 3 Se ee oe 
man with the oil can! And L | 
$ : 5 5 n eveils 
Armatures mounted on Hess-Bright Ball Bearings require no bearing : 

The “Butt” has graduations guaranteed to 144 seconds of are. 

Ask any engineer for veritication of this fact. 


attention whatever save to repack with grease every two months. _Hess- 
Brights may be specified on new equipment or applied to motors already MaiditoriCudlog? 19: 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 


by contract, write us. It’s our business. 















in service. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 2129 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSZ 





Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor 


A Department for Subscribers Conducted 
by the Service Department of Coal Age 


No good paper is owned by its advertisers. 
The readers hold title—free, clear, paid-up and 
no assessments beyond the subscription price. 


And this is as it should be—and often is not. 


Because there are certain classes of adver- 
tisers who seem to think that payment for 
space in the advertising pages entitles them 
to the use of the reading columns, and to 
dictate the policy of the paper, the color of 
the cover, the cut of the editor’s clothes and 
the nature of his religion. 


And there are some publications weak- 
kneed enough to fall for this sort of dictatorial 
policy on the part of big advertisers, with 
the result that the paper loses its greatest 
asset—the confidence of its readers. 


And with the loss of the readers’ confi- 
dence goes the value of the paper to adver- 
tisers. 


No useful engineering paper can be estab- 
lished and prosper long that is not pub- 
lished first, last and all the time for the 
reader, that is not helpful to him, honest 
with him, showing him how to better his 
work or his condition. One that will take 
the side of a reader as against its best adver- 
tiser when the reader’s interest is at stake. 


And this is the principle upon which Coa, 
AGE is published—and we want readers to 
know that such is a principle with us and not 
a “happen chance.” 


We say that the confidence of readers is 
not to be trifled with, and that the placing 
in the reading columns of manufacturers’ 
cuts and fulsome praise of their output is 
trifling with the reader and belittling his 
intelligence. Is it interesting and informa- 
tive, is it new and news?—that is the measure 
which must decide, and the editors must 
be the judges and writers and the paper must 
make and pay for the cuts. 


And Coa, AGE does these things, not be- 
cause it likes to spend money, but because it 
knows that it is the best thing to do. 


Every “house organ,’ every catalog, every 
circular holds a brief for the fellow who 
publishes it—and that is natural, and fair 
enough when the advertising is naked and 
not disguised in false whiskers and green 


goggles. 


You accept the statements of manufac- 
turers only after you have sifted and weighed 
their claims. 


You look upon the editorial statements as 
authoritative because you know that the 
editors aim to make them such, and that 
they have the resources and knowledge nec- 
essary. 


And so the good paper, the worth while 
paper, draws the sharp line between its read- 
ing and advertising pages and says, ‘Thus 
far and no tarther.”’ 


If this sounds like a reflection upon the 
advertising pages it is poor shooting. We're 
proud of them. 


We know that no technical, paper carries 
a better lot of advertising, and none has 
better concerns represented. We know that, 
as a rule, the advertising is interesting and 
informative. 


We believe that every advertiser has 
grasped and applied the fundamental prin- 
ciple of profitable advertising—sincerity and 
truth. 


We have confidence in our advertisers and 
want our readers to share it. 


But advertising in this paper must be 
done in the name of advertising, and not try 
to sneak in at the back door. 


Then the readers win—they know where 
they’re at; the advertisers win—they share 
the readers’ confidence. The paper wins—its 
stand is recognized and appreciated. 


And that is a trinity, close-knit, that carries 
no such word as failure in its lexicon. 


AULSINSHO-ANV¥SN 
SIONITI 30 ALISYSAINN 
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An Electrically Driven Slope Hoist in the East Cooper Workings of the D. L. 
& W. Company’s Woodward Mine, Kingston, Penn. 


This hoist handles 5-car trips at a speed of 500 ft. per min. It is equipped with a 6-ft. diameter drum, which 
winds 3600 ft. of 1-in. rope, and is driven by two 80-hp., 500 volt, totally incased motors. A clutch drive and 
band brake permit the length of haul to be adjusted, and a load to be lowered, without operating the motors. 
The motor casing forms a guard for the transmission gears as well as a protection for the electrical parts. This 
installation illustrates the application of an electric drive to an equipment formerly operated by steam power. 
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Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


pt 


Some Mechanical and 
Electrical Features: 


Steel Frame Construction 
Practically indestructible. The frames may be 
bent, but not broken. 


Commutating-Pole Motors 


No sparking, even under extreme overloads. Great 
endurance. 


Oil-Waste Lubrication 


Long life of bearings—Oil economy—Low main- 
tenance. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives have 
reduced operating cost and increased production 
wherever introduced. Ask for data. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE anthracite mines in Pennsylvania are prac- 

tically the only important collieries in the 

world that are operated under a system where 
the state inspectors are selected by popular vote 
instead of appointment. ‘The latter plan was abolished 
in 1901 when the Pennsylvania Legislature amended 
the anthracite law in compliance with the demands 
of the miners. 


The present statutes, like those formerly in force, 
provide that no man is eligible to serve as an inspector 
until he has answered ninety per cent. of the questions 
propounded at a specially authorized examination. 
Nominations for party election, therefore, have to 
be made from among those who have successfully 
qualified for the position. 


The former system, based on selection by appoint- 
ment, was not perfect, but when compared with the 
present vicious practice, founded on the uncertain 
whims of temporary political fancy, it was as the 
sublimity of virtue contrasted with the evil of vice. 


In seeking the change, the miners were led to 
believe that their interests and safety would be better 
guarded if inspectors were elected. It was asserted 
to them that the new scheme would eliminate corpora- 
tion control of the men chosen, and that the proposed 
plan would open the way to quicker advancement 


for ambitious miners. 


The plain truth is that the standard of mine inspec- 
tion in the anthracite field has been lowered. What 
was intended to be a remedy has proved nothing less 
than a worse disease. The dignity of the office has 
been reduced and efficiency and independence largely 
destroyed. 


Under the present plan, the inspector must cater 
to the wishes of political leaders. He is often made 
the instrument of retaliation, and at times is obliged 
to leave his post of duty, and precipitate himself into 
the midst of a political campaign, spending weeks in 
electioneering and thus neglecting the work for which 
the state pays him. 


Furthermore, the perniciousness of such an elec- 
tion system doesn’t end with inefficient colliery inspec- 
tion; it extends to the actual operation of the mines, 
in that it has a direct bearing on the selection of mine 
foremen and firebosses. The inspector is a member 
of the examining board, and recent cases have occurred 
where candidates unqualified in training, but possessing 
political influence, have, secured foreman and fireboss 
certificates when all facts argued their incompetency. 


Interested parties backed by certain papers have 


recently suggested a still further step toward the 
complete demoralization of the anthracite inspection 
service. They advocate that all mine foremen be 
made eligible for election as inspectors, and recom- 
mend the abolition of the present system whereby only 
candidates who have successfully passed an examina- 
tion, are permitted to go on the ballot. 


In addition to all that has just been stated, the 
present method of choosing the inspectors is unfair. 
Instead of the voters in a certain district electing 
their own inspector, the people (including farmers 
and tradesmen) in another nearby district, vote for 
the candidate who aspires to serve at mines in which 
they have no interest or acquaintance. 


Laws are of no avail unless they are enforced. 
If the public approves an inspection system that 
encourages laxity in the observance of vital legislation, 
then the people, or rather their representative, the 
state government, should assume responsibility in 
case of accidents. 


Last year in New York City, there were 35,000 
burglaries—how many more were not reported we 
hesitate to guess. This record of crime, which in com- 
parison, makes Hell’s Kitchen, Arizona, look like a 
Sunday meeting of the Y. M. C. A., was caused by 
corrupt politics. Each man from the top official 
down to the lowliest patrolman is so busy “getting his”’ 
he hasn’t any time to do duty as a policeman. 

In contrast, look at our fire departments. Here 
“big business’ has stepped in and declared: “We 
can’t have fires; millions in property are at stake.”’ 
What is the result? Efficiency, courage and an 
“always on the job”’ spirit pervade the service. Polli- 
tics hasn’t been permitted to embrace the department 
in its deadly clasp, and the men are seldom changed. 
By years of service they become experts in execution 
and models in obedience. Start to a New York fire 
and ten to one you will meet the engines coming back. 

Why is it we view the safety of life in our anthra- 
cite collieries with less concern than we do property 
values? And why do the men themselves, who are 
most vitally concerned, permit self-interested leaders 
to hoodwink them into advocating and supporting 
a system fraught with danger to mines and men? 
Let us have any system, where the candidates are 
examined and appointed by the governor in the order 
of merit, rather than the present practice, where an 
inspector is liable to be ousted just when he has become 
familiar with his properties, and is prepared to be of 
maximum service to all concerned. 

What do our readers think about this question? 
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Mining Methods in Illinois 


The Williamson County coal field or, as 
it is better known, the Carterville Bed, 
underlies the whole north half of the 
county and is found at different depths up 
to 200 ft. This field belongs to the East- 
ern Interior Coal Field, and the seam is 
designated by the Geological Survey of 
Illinois as the No. 7 seam. The thick- 
ness is from 8 to 9 ft. throughout the 
developed portions of the seam. 

The salient feature of the field is an 
elongated basin, toward which the strata 
dip from every direction. The highest 
portion of the basin is in the southern 
part of the county. The coal outcrops 
about 1% miles north of the city of 
Marion. The central part of the field is 
disturbed by a sharp fold or fault, with 
a down-throw of several feet. This fault 
extends from the outcrop in a northerly 





SURFACE PLANT AT THE PEABODY COAL Co.’s MINE No. 3, MARION, ILL. 


direction, and crosses the property of the 
Chicago & Big Muddy Coal Co. near their 
main shaft. The displacement at this 
point is nearly 50 ft., which necessitates 
using an incline to handle the coal. 


HISTORICAL 


The exact date of the discovery of coal 
in Williamson County is not known, but 
as early as 1850 coal was mined on the 
farm of Elijah Spiller, at Spillertown. 
The methods employed in mining, those 
days, were primitive. The coal having 
a light cover, they usually sunk a shaft 
about 8x10 ft., and mined out only a 
small portion within easy reach, aban- 
doned the shaft, and sunk another. 


COAL AGE 


By M. F. Peltier * 


A general description of one 
of the most important fields in 
Illinois. The equipment of the 


plants is modern in every res- 


pect and large tonnages are pro- 
duced. The mines are mostly 
shaft openings, but compara- 
tively shallow. 


*Mining engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
2535 South Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


This coal was used only for smithing 
purposes, wood being so abundant at that 
time that coal was not used for fuel. It 
was hauled by wagons to Franklin, 
Saline and Jefferson Counties for the 


leading blacksmiths, and was known as 
the Famous Peacock Smithing Coal, on 
account of its peculiar formation and 
beautiful coloring effects. 

The first incorporated company and 
shipping mine was formed in 1872 at 
Carterville, and was known as the Car- 
bondale Coal & Coke Co. This mine was 
operated as a slope and very primitive 
methods of mining were employed. The 
mining was all done by hand, powder or 
other explosives not being used; only 
screened coal was marketed, the slack 
and dust being left in the mine. The 
Herrin field was opened up in 1896, the 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. being the 
first to operate a mine in this district. 
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The frst railroad built in the county 
was known as the Carbondale & Shaw- 
neetown R.R., and extended from Car- 
bondale to Marion, a distance of about 
18 miles. This road was completed on 
Jan. 20, 1872, at Marion, and later was 
extended to Paducah, Ky. The road 
changed hands several times and was 
finally taken over by the Illinois Central 
R.R., the building of which caused con- 
siderable activity in coal mining in this 
region. 


PRODUCTION AND QUALITY OF THE COAL 


The Carterville bed is remarkable, not 
only for its variations in quality and 
thickness, but also because it is free from 
horsebacks, slips and other irregularities, 
encountered in other fields. This and the 
Franklin County field are considered the 
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most important in the state. The coal 
shows a calorific value as high as 13,000 
B.t.u. The following analysis of a sample 
from the Peabody Coal Co.’s Mine No. 
3, at Marion, may be taken as typical of 
the field as a whole: 


MOIStuTeic's «tite tieds, Scuse rate eae renee 5.70 
BIX6G (CATBON we ctan Dele eran 55.31 
Volatile combustible .. suse ee 32.00 
UU) ee Oris oe nae cet tke 5.91 
PORDA Roll she deutas caetty TairieMe gry ay shad Ronlath: cette 1.08 


Williamson County is the largest pro- — 
ducing county in the state, and according | 
to the Illinois Coal Report produced 
5,908,544 tons of coal last year; this is 
considered “a remarkable record, in view 
of the fact that the average number of 
working days during the year was only 
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161. This reduction in work at the mines 
was caused chiefly by the delay in the 
operators and miners reaching an agree- 
ment upon a wage scale because of which 
mining was suspended from Apr. 1 until 
Sept. 10, 1910. 

There are 38.shipping mines in the 
county and 17 small local mines. Wil- 
liamson County has advantages. over 
other mining districts, in regard to 
transportation, having six large railroads 
traversing it, which not only insure a 
good supply of cars, but give the opera- 
tors an unlimited market for their 
product. > 


SYSTEM OF WORKING 


A general uniformity in mining meth- 
ods prevails throughout the county, with: 
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are left between entries. Rooms are turned 
off the stub entries at right angles on 
34-ft. centers and driven 250 ft.; they 
are 20 ft. wide, have 14-ft. pillars, and 
crosscuts every 60 ft., as prescribed by 
the state mining law. The main and side 
entries are protected by a barrier pillar 
from 50 to 100 ft. in thickness. 

Pillars are not drawn in this field, 
but when a room is completed a start is 
made from the face and a slab taken 
off along:the rib, leaving only a thin 
pillar to support the roof. Complete 
robbing of the pillars has not been very 
successful, owing to the thin covering 
and weak roof; when there is a large 
space left open it generally caves to the 
surface, giving considerable trouble, due 
to surface water. 
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used to collect the water from the work- 
irgs near the coal face and deliver it to 
a large sump, which is generally lo- 
cated at some convenient place near the 
shaft bottom; from here the water is 
thrown to the surface by a single large 
pump. There are a great many different 
types of pumps used, the electric being 
one of the favorites for inside work. 

The mining conditiois in general are 
quite favorable for both picks and ma- 
chines. In the pick mines, the coal in 
the rooms is all blasted from the solid 
with black powder. The entries are cut 
or sheared in the center by the miner, 
who uses a light short pick for that 
purpose. The cutting is made from 8 
to 10 ft. long, and only sufficiently wide 
to admit the miner. 





AN UNDERGROUND SCENE AT THE PEABODY COAL Co.’s No. 3 MINE 


the exception of slight modifications 
which are rendered necessary where the 
seam dips from 2 to 3 per cent.; then 
the main entries follow the dip and the 
side, or stub, entries are tr med off at 
angles to secure easy haulage and drain- 
age. The room-and-pillar system is uni- 
versally used throughout the entire field. 
The mines are nearly all opened by 
shafts, although there are a few local 
mines opened by drifts where the posi- 
tion of the outcrop renders it possible. 

The majority of the mines are laid off 
in panels. The main and stub entries 
are driven 12 ft. wide and 20-ft. pillars 


The roof throughout the different mines 
is considered only fair; the majority of 
the operators leave a portion of the top 
cecal in the entries to support the roof 
and when this gives way immediate tim- 
bering is necessary to secure the slate 
above it. At the main landings, near the 
shaft bottoms, the roof is supported with 
steel I-beams on masonry walls, or 
heavy white-oak posts. The rooms are 
all timbered with a double row of posts 
spaced at least 6 ft. apart. 


WATER PROBLEMS AND MINING METHODS 


Most all the mines have considerable 
water to contend with. Small pumps are 


In the machine mines the undercut- 
ting is done in the bottom coal, both in 
rooms and entries. The electric chain 
breast machine seems to be preferred, 
although there are a great many punch- 
ing machines used, which are operated 
by compressed air. Over 33 per cent. 
of the entire tonnage was cut by ma- 
chines in Williamson County last year, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable machine 
mining rate, there being a differential of 
only 7c. per ton between machine and 
pick mining. The pick miner receives 
54c. per ton of mine-run while the ma- 
chine runner, helper and loader receive 
a total of 47c. per ton. 
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The holes for blasting are drilled with 
the usual hand drills; the depth of the 
holes depends entirely on the length of 
the cutting. The amount of powder used 
is measured by the number of inches in 
the length of the cartridge; a 2-in. cart- 
ridge, which is generally used, contains 
a little over one pound to the foot. The 
miners are not very particular in regard 
to the amount of powder they use, as 
they are paid on a mine-run basis, and 
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in case of accidents or fires. The tele- 
phones are used, not only for communi- 
cating in cases of threatened danger, but 
also in the general operations of the 
mines. 

There are two different kinds of haul- 
age in common use in the mines, mule 
and electric. The mules are used for 
gathering the cars from the coal face 
and delivering them to a parting; the 
electric motors take the coal from the 
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is caged on both sides of the shaft while 


in others all the caging is done on one © 


side, the empties being taken off on op- 
posite side. The method of caging on 
one side is more generally favored. The 


mines throughout Williamson County are — 


well ventilated. The type of fan gen- 
erally used is the blower, and is gen- 
erally reversible. 


in circulation shall not be less than 100 
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MAP OF THE PEABODY CoAL Co.’s No. 3 MINE, IN WILLIAMSON CouNTY, ILLINOIS 


the more powder they use in blasting and 
breaking up the coal, the less the labor 
of producing it. 


MINING DETAILS 


According to the Illinois Coal Report, 
there are 24 mines in which machines 
are not in use; 6 mines in which ma- 
chines are used exclusively, and 9 in 
which both pick and machine mining are 
used. There was approximately 1,832,- 
915 tons mined by machines and 3,714,- 
443 by hand. After the Cherry mine 
disaster the state legislature passed a 
law, compelling all operators to install 
telephones in the different mines, for use 


partings to the shaft bottom where it is 
hoisted to the top. Gathering motors, 
used instead of the mules, would be of 
material advantage, owing to the fact 
that most of the mines use a large mine 
car, some of which have a capacity of 
from 3% to 4 tons. 

In all of the large mines the track on 
the main haulage roads, where motors 
are used, is laid with 35- and 40-lb. steel 
on large white-oak ties. The side en- 
tries and rooms are laid with 16-lb., and 
the bottom partings at the shaft with 60- 
Ib. steel. 

There are two methods employed in 
caging the coal. In some mines the coal 


cu.ft. per minute, for each person, and 
600 cu.ft. per minute, for each animal in 
the mine. 


PREPARATION OF THE COAL 


A great deal of attention is paid to 
the preparation of the coal, every pre- 
caution being taken to see that the pro- 
duct is well cleaned and sized. The 
coal is all hoisted with self-dumping 
cages, dumped from the mine car into 
a weigh pan, and then passes over a 
double shaker screen. The top screen 
has 3-in. perforated-plates that allow 
the nut and slack to fall through on the 
bottom screen, which separates the nut 


The mining laws of 
the state require that the quantity of air 
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from the slack, or collects the two to- 
gether as may be required. The portion 
of the coal that goes over the 3-in. 
perforated-plate, then passes over a sec- 
tion of 6-in. perforated-plate, making a 
3-in. egg and a 6-in. lump. Four rail- 
road cars are loaded at one time by this 
method. 

Coal washing is carried on extensively 
throughout: the field; at mines, where 
they have washing plants, all of the 3-in. 
or small coal is washed. The principal 
impurities in the coal are ash, in the form 
of slate, and sulphur in the form of 
pyrites. The large pieces of slate and 
sulphur can be removed from the egg 
and lump by hand picking. After the 
coal is thoroughly washed it is carefully 
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separated into different sizes. Washed 
coal finds a ready market, as it has a 
greater calorific value, 


SUMMARY 


The mining districts throughout the 
county are all pleasantly located, es- 
pecially at Herrin and Marion. Marion 
is the county seat and is an enterprising 
city of nine thousand inhabitants. The 
miners are of superior intelligence, most- 
ly Americans. The majority of them own 
their own. property. 

The shafts throughout this field have 
double hoisting compartments, and the 
tipples are built mostly of steel and 
equipped with all modern appliances to 
handle and screen the coal with the least 
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amount of breakage. The engine houses 
are generally built of fireproof material 
and first-motion engines are mostly used. 
The boiler houses also are built of fire- 
proof material and are usually equipped 
with tubular boilers. 

The same conditions exist in this dis- 
trict as in the whole competitive field, 
that is, the output far exceeds the market 
requirements. The competition is so keen 
and the selling price so close to the 
actual cost of production that there is 
often nothing left to take care of the de- 
preciation of the plant and equipment, 
much less a fair interest on the invest- 
ment. The chief beneficiaries of these con- 
ditions are the railroads, who general- 
ly name the price they will pay for coal. 





Wood Block Stoppings 
By JoseEPH DANIELS* 


Although gob, brick and concrete are 
widely used for mine stoppings, the use 
of timber blocks for this purpose is by 
no means common. In the mines of the 
Roslyn Fuel Co., at Roslyn, Wash., how- 
ever, wooden blocks, 4 in. square and 2 
ft. long, are in general use for building 
stoppings and dams. 

The floor in the crosscut, or passage, in 
which the stopping is to be erected, is 
leveled off and the rib coal is cut away 
to a depth of 4 in., and for a distance 
of 2 ft. along the length of the passage, 2 
ft. being the length of the blocks used. 
Also, the roof is straightened up as well 
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as possible. A course of blocks is laid 
on the floor and in each succeeding course 
the joints are broken or staggered. The 
4-in. notch in the rib coal permits of 
a better bond than would otherwise be 
possible, and when the courses of wood- 
en blocks are laid up to the full height 
of the opening, wooden wedges are driven 
in around the sides and top of the stop- 
. ping to make the whole mass as com- 
pact and secure as possible. Later, both 
faces of the stopping are covered with 


a cement mortar, mixed from one part ce- 


ment and two parts sand. 

When the stopping is part of an over- 
cast, the construction used is practically 
the same as described above, except that 
wooden stringers are placed on top of 
the stoppings to carry the bottom timbers 
of the overcast proper, 

In some cases it is necessary to pro- 





*Department of Mining, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


vide a door regulator in the stopping. 
With the wooden-block form of construc- 
tion, this is easily accomplished by mak- 
ing two frames of the desired cross-sec- 
tion and placing these in position when 
building up the blocks. The necessary 
opening is thus left and the usual slid- 
ing door for regulating the amount of air 
is placed on the outside of the stopping, 
as is common practice. 

The advantages claimed for this meth- 
od of building a stopping are: 1. Low 
first cost; an ordinary workman can erect 
a stopping 6 ft. wide and 5 ft. high in 
eight hours, and the cost of materials, 
wood and cement facing, are exceedingly 
low. 2. The stopping is absolutely air- 
tight and any squeeze or pressure com- 
ing on the wall compresses it and holds 
it together better than would be the case 
with other materials. For building dams, 
a similar method of construction is em- 
ployed, the size of the blocks and their 
length being varied to suit the particular 
conditions existing at the mine. 


Coal Famine at Butte, Mont. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our worthy contemporary, Fuel, says 
in a recent issue: 


While there never was what might be 
truly termed a coal famine in Butte, 
Mont., there have been times in past win- 
ters when there was danger of one. 
Since the Roundup Coal Co. commenced 
to send its supply to Butte, however, all 
danger of a coal scarcity was eliminated. 
The late W. W. Taylor, general super- 
intendent of the coal property of the 
Milwaukee R.R. Co., once said that all 
along the line of the road in this state 
there never would be a searcity of coal, 
even if the road had to buy its own fuel. 
His statement has been borne out by 
facts and over the Milwaukee line, from 
the famous Bull Mountain field, has since 
come a continuous supply of coal which 
has increased in volume from month to 
month. The figures for all the months 
of the winter show large increases over 
last year. Even if less coal is consumed 
on the hill at the present time on ac- 
count of the use of compressed air for 
hoisting purposes supplied by electricity, 
the diminished demand for coal has not 
affected the Roundup company. 


With due respect to Mr. Taylor as a 
man who stood at the top of his pro- 
fession in the West, other operators in 
Montana will probably take exception to 
the above statements. 

In the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1911, 
Musselshell County, in which the Round- 
up mines are located, produced 643,648 
tons. During this same period, Cascade 
County produced 948,823 tons while 
Carbon County showed a production of 
1,226,783 tons, or nearly twice that of 
Musselshell County; in fact, the pro- 
duction of Musselshell County is only 
a trifle over one-fifth the total output of 
the state, and in addition to this, heavy 
tonnages of Wyoming coal are shipped 
into Montana. 

Despite the reassuring words of Fuel, 
we do not believe that any particular 
congratulations are due the consumer in 
Butte because of the Roundup mines. 


Anthracite Storage Possibilities 

Apropos of the impending strike, fa- 
cilities for accumulating surplus supplies 
are of interest. Eliminating the storage 
facilities in yards and on piers at sea- 
board or lake points (for which there are 
no figures), it is estimated that the stor- 
age capacities of the principal operating 
anthracite companies are as follows, in 
long tons: 


Denis hoalley. RRS seyee eee: 2 1,585,000 
PUGRGLIT SE Heel vic, « ot) Suen ol ome 1,110,000 
Pennsylvania (Susquehanna 
COaTiSOl hs. «> «og Cre ek 880,000 
Erie (Pennsylvania Coal Co.).. 565,000 
Central R.R. of New Jersey (Le- 
high & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.) 560,000 
Delaware & Hudson........... 270,000 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co... 240,000 
wackawanne ‘Coal Co. 4. Ji. 2v. 200,000 
On LariGe ca vy CHtGl cme aren. cea 180,000 
CUS Pe. Ween es Grate ee tre ere os 5,590,000 


Coal Mining Institute of 


America 

A meeting of the board of directors 
was held in the office of S. A. Taylor, 
Pittsburg, Mar. 9. Seven members of the 
board were present. It was decided to 
hold the summer meeting of the institute 
in Johnstown, Penn., June 19 and 20, 
and to confine the sessions to a discus- 
sion of practical problems. 
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Electrical Machinery for Coal Mines 


For practical purposes, the shunt- 
wound continuous-current motor and the 
three-phase induction motor, are test 
adapted for use in colliery work. Series- 
wound, and compound-wound continuous- 
current machines are, of course, readily 
obtainable, but except in special cases, 
the shunt-wound continuous-current type 
is the one most suitable for almost every 
kind of colliery work that can be named. 


COMPARISON OF THE Two TYPES 


The shunt-wound continuous-current 
motor and the three-phase induction 
motor have gradually forced their way 
into general use, not only in coal mining, 
but in a great many other industries. 
There is a striking similarity in their be- 
havior, particularly in the matter of 
government. The shunt-wound contin- 
uous-current motor, and the three-phase 
induction motor are the most perfect self- 
governing machines for the delivery of 
power, that have been devised up to the 
present. 

It will be remembered that when driv- 
ing machinery with steam engines, even 
those having the latest modern gover- 
nors, a certain sensible time is required 
to admit the additional steam demanded 
with an increased load, or to shut off the 
steam that is not required with a de- 
creased load. Further, it will also be 
remembered, that while steam engines 
are now made to maintain a uniform 
speed withim about 2 per cent. of the 
normal, government for an increase or 
decrease of load is always preceded by a 
slight slowing up or increase of the speed 
of the engine, the speed returning to its 
normal value only after the new con- 
ditions of steam requirements are accom- 
plished. The same remarks apply to 
engines driven by compressed air. And 
the reason for this is that there are three 
or four sets of apparatus which have to 
‘take part in the operation. 

In the case of a steam engine, for in- 
stance, if the load increases, the engine 
slows slightly; the governor balls fall 
inward slightly, and either the throttle 
valve is opened a little more, or the slide 
valve or its equivalent, is caused to re- 
main open for a little longer portion of 
the stroke. In any case, the operations 
one after the other take a certain sensi- 
ble time, and while they are going on, the 
driven apparatus has its speed varied 

With the shunt-wound motor, and the 
three-phase induction motor, the ope-a- 
tion is practically instantaneous, and is 
perfectly automatic. In the case of both 
machines, with an increased load, the 
rotating portion slightly decreas-s its 
speed and this decrease of speed allows 
the necessary increase of current to pass 
through the coils of the machine to 


By Sydney F. Walker * 


The shunt-wound continuous- 
current motor and the three- 
phase jnduction motor are the 
types best adapted for general 
use in colliery work. The simi- 


larity of the two forms, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, are 
here discussed with special refer- 
ence to their constant speed and 
self-governing properties. 





*Bloomfield Crescent, Bath, England. 


furnish the increased power required. 
With a decrease of load, the rotating por- 
tion slightly increases its speed, thereby 
automatically cutting off the excess cur- 
rent that is now no longer required. In 
both cases there is a difference in the 
speed at which the motor runs with dif- 
ferent loads, but the difference through- 
out a wide range of variation of load, is 
trifling. 

In the case of the three-phase induc- 
tion motor for instance, what is called 
the slip is never more than 4 per cent., 
except when an excessively abnormal 
load is being driven. As explained in a 
previous article, the motor will go on 
slowing up, and will deal with largely 
increased loads at lower speeds, but for 
ordinary work, such as would be dealt 
with by a well governed steam engine, 
the variation of speed between no load 
and full normal load, is trifling. For all 
practical purposes the speed is constant. 
In the case of both classes of motor, it 
can be made absolutely constant, if the 
machine itself is made large enough. 


How THE GOVERNMENT Is ACCOMPLISHED 


As mentioned above, the governing is 
perfectly automatic; it depends upon the 
application of the same principles in the 
two machines, but in a slightly different 
manner. The government of the shunt- 
wound continuous-current motor depends 
upon the fact that the armature of the 
motor, when revolving, creates a reverse 
pressure, tending to reduce the current 
passing through the motor coils. When 
the motor is at rest, the whole pressure 
of the service, if allowed to do so, would 
drive a large and destructive current 
through the motor coils. To prevent that, 
the well known starting switches and re- 
sistances are employed, which reduce the 
pressure applied to the motor on starting, 
and until it has come up to its normal 
speed. The conductors upon the arma- 
ture of the shunt-wound motor, being in 
motion in the magnetic field in which the 
armature as a whole revolves, obey one 
of the laws of magneto-electric induction, 


and create an electrical pressure in their 
own coils, directly opposing that of the 
current which is causing them to rotate. 
The working current with a con: 
tinuous-current motor is the difference 
between the service pressure, and the re. 
verse pressure created by the armature 
coils when running. This difference ef 
pressure is usually a very small per- 
centage of the service pressure. The 
energy taken by the motor, and con- 
verted to mechanical power, is measured 
by the electrical pressure delivered to the 
terminals of the motor, multiplied by the 
current passing through the motor coils; 
but the current passing through the motor 
coils is due to only a small pressure, 
usually a few volts. The electrical re- 
sistance of the armature coils of a con- 
tinuous-current motor is small, and 
therefore a small pressure is suffi- 
cient to drive the necessary current 
through them. Hence it follows that a 
very small increase or decrease of the 
pressure causing the current to flow 
through the armature coils, is sufficient 
to cause a comparatively large increas# 
or decrease of that current. Hence thi 
automatic and perfect government. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE THREE PHAS#E 
INDUCTION MOTOR 


In the case of the three-phase induc. 
tion motor, the currents passing in the 
rotor coils are due to the difference in the 
speed of rotation between the rotor itself, 
and the revolving magnetic field. This 
difference is called the slip. If it were 
possible to eliminate all the load upon 
the rotor, it would revolve at the same 
rate as the magnetic field, and the cur- 
rent created in the coils of the rotor 
would be nil. With a light load, the rotor 
increases its speed, and thus decreases 
the slip, and with it the current created in 
its own coils. With an increased load, 
the rotor increases its slip, and with it 
the current created in its own coils. 

Again the electrical energy delivered to 
the three-phase induction motor is meas- 
ured by the pressure at the terminals and 
the currents passing. To find the actual 
amount of energy, the power factor, ard 
another factor required by the three- 
phase system, have to be taken into 
account, but they need not be ment’oned 
here. The currents passing in the rotor 
coils are “induced” in them by the vari- 
ations in the currents passing in tre s!a- 
tor coils. The action is exactly like 
that in the stationary transformer, with 
the difference that in the case of the 
three-phase induction motor the second- 
ary coils are in motion, whereas in the 
ordinary static transformer they are fixed. 
The same series of operations, however, 
goes on. 
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; The quantity of current passing in the 
_ stator coils is determined by the load 
- upon the rotor, and this again determines 
_ the amount of slip between the rotor and 
the revolving field. While the variations 
of the currents passing in the stator coils 
induce the currents in the rotor coils, 
the latter also react upon the currents in 
the stator coils. When the slip is small, 
that is to say, when the load is light, the 
inductive effect of the rotor coils upon 
the stator coils tends to decrease the cur- 
rent passing in the stator coils, by caus- 

ing an increase in the reverse pressures, 
“much as with the continuous - current 
motor. When the load is increased, 
and the slip is increased, the inductive 
effect of the rotor coils upon the stator 
coils is lessened, with the result that 
more current flows through the latter, the 
_ effect being the perfect self-government 
that has been mentioned. 


ANOTHER POINT OF SIMILARITY. 


Another important similarity between 
shunt-wound continuous-current motors 
and three-phase induction motors, but 
one which so far has not had any appre- 
ciable effect in colliery working, so far as 
I am aware, is the fact, that both ma- 
chines are reversible in the sense of 
working as either a motor or a generator. 
When furnished with an electric current, 
they will deliver mechanical power; and, 
on the other hand,.if driven by mechani- 
cal power, they will furnish electric cur- 
rents. 

The shunt-wound continuous-current 
machine is made originally to be used 
either as a motor or a generator. Its 
reversibility comes into play in a case 
where it may be driving some machine as 
a motor, and under certain conditions, 
the machine takes charge of it. The elec- 
tric tram car illustrates this point. If 
shunt-wound continuous-current motors 
are employed in driving tram cars, they 
furnish mechanical power, under all con- 
ditions, except when going down hill. 
When descending a steep gradient, it 
should be possible to use them as efficient 
brakes. The power delivered to them by 
the descending car,, should pump cur- 
rent back into the trolley line. It has 
been found somewhat difficult, however, 
to arrange for this in practice. 

The three-phase induction motor will 
behave in exactly the same way, although 
I believe there have been no cases where 
this property has been made use of. 
It might be, however. It should be men- 
tioned that all motors and generators are 
interchangeable; that is to say, they will 
all work as motors or generators, but 
the conditions of working, the conditions 
under which they will produce motive 
power or current, are usually different 
from those ruling with shunt-wound con- 
tinuous-current, and three-phase induc- 
tion motors. The great advantage about 
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these two forms of motor is the prac- 
tically constant speed. As mentioned 
above, it is not actually constant. It 
varies with the load, but only slightly; 
and when reversal of operation takes 
place, when a machine that has been run- 
ning as a motor, furnishes current as a 
dynamo, its speed should be approxi- 
mately the same. 


SPEED REGULATION OF THE Two TYPES 


This is the point at which the two 
forms of apparatus part company. The 
speed of the shunt-wound continuous- 
current motor can be regulated within 
wide limits. The shunt-wound motor, 
as ordinarily constructed, can be made 
to Vary. its speed) 25 per cent. on 
either side of the normal, if required, by 
varying the current passing through its 
field-magnet coils. Weakening the cur- 
rent passing through the field, allows the 
motor to run faster; and if more current 
is at the same time allowed to pass 
through the armature coils, more work 
will be done, and vice versa. 


COALAGE 


Fic. 1. FIELD OF INTERPOLE TYPE OF 
Motor 


There is a limit, however, to varying 
the speed of the shunt-wound motor, 
owing to the increase of sparking at the 
brushes. The brushes are mounted upon 
a rocking arrangement, which allows 
them to be adjusted to meet the differ- 
ence in the strengths of the magnetic 
fields produced by the field magnets, and 
the armature. It may be mentioned that 
it is the struggle, as it were, between 
the magnetic fields created by the two 
parts of the machine, which leads to a 
certain amount of the sparking. When 
the magnetic field of the electro magnets 
is decidedly predominant, sparking is 
reduced to a minimum. It increases with 
everything which lessens the difference 
between the strengths of the two fields. 
Hence, when the current in the field- 
magnet coils is reduced, and that in the 
armature cofls is increased, the tendency 
to sparking also increases. 

The sparking is reduced by moving the 
brushes through a certain arc, but a limit 
is found when reduction of sparking is 
no longer possible. For shunt-wound 
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motors which require to have their 
speeds regulated between wide limits, 
special provision is made by the ad- 
dition of what are called commutating 
poles, or interpolar field magnets. Small 
electro magnets are fixed on the inside 
of the containing cylinder, , pointing 
radially inwards, similar to, but smaller 
than the field magnets proper. The office 
of these is to neutralize the excessive 
sparking, by practically suppressing the 
current which passes in each coil as it 
moves under the brush. With commutat- 
ing poles, the speed of shunt-wound con- 
tinuous-current motors may be varied in 
the ratio of 1 to 6; that is to say, a ma- 
chine running at 400 r.p.m. may be run 
at from 100 up to 600. Fig. 1 is a cross- 
sectional view of the containing cylinder 
and field magnets of an interpolar ma- 
chine. 

It should be understood that the shunt- 
wound continuous-current motor has two 
properties. When furnished with its nor- 
mal field-magnet current, it will run at 
an approximately uniform speed, varying 
only slightly with large changes of load. 
It can also be arranged to have its speed 
varied within the wide limits mentioned 
above, and the two properties can be 
combined in the same machine. 

It also has another property. It will go 
on furnishing power when demanded, by 
steadily slowly up, and allowing more 
and more current to pass through its 
armature coils, until the heating effect 
of the current is so great that the insula- 
tion is destroyed. 


SPEED VARIATION OF THE THREE-PHASE 
INDUCTION MOTOR 


With the three-phase induction motor, 
the means of varying the speed are but 
meager. Certain fractions of the normal 
speed may be obtained by cutting out 
a portion of the magnetic fields. It was 
mentioned above that there are several 
sets of coils in the slots of the drum 
forming the stator. Each set of cofis 
and the set on the opposite side of the 
drum, represent a group of magnetic 
fields and a pair of magnetic poles. By 
cutting down the number of pairs of 
poles by half, the speed at which the 
motor runs is reduced in the same pro- 
portion. Similarly by cutting it down 25 
per cent., the speed is reduced by 25 
per cent. 

The speed at which the motor runs de- 
pends upon the number of pairs of poles 
in the stator, and the periodicity of the 
currents. The usual periodicity with 
modern alternating-current machines is 
50 periods per second, or 3000 per min- 
ute. For a machine to run at 500 r.p.m., 
therefore, there will be six pairs of mag- 
netic poles, twelve sets of currents. By 
cutting out two sets of poles, the speed 
would be reduced by 33 1/3 per cent. 
and so on. 
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News of the Coal Strike Situation’ 


Over 1,000,000 miners have been on 
strike in Great Britain since Feb. 29; 
about 200,000 men are now striking in 
the Westphalian coal fields of Germany; 
two-thirds of all the French coal-mine 
workers recently indulged in a 24-hour 
exhibition strike to proclaim their unity 
in support of certain demands; 45,000 
miners in Belgium now threaten to strike; 
and in the United States ‘“‘coal strike” is 
being talked of from one end of the 
country to the other. 

There is little doubt that the strike 
of British miners has exerted at least a 
moral influence in bringing about the 
minor demonstrations in Germany and 
France. It may be expected that it will 
also, to some extent, have a similar in- 
fluence in the United States. 

The demands of the anthracite miners 
in this country have met with an un- 
qualified refusal from the operators, as 
was more or less expected by everyone 
concerned. The operators make it 
known, however, that they will consider 
any modified demands that the miners 
may arrange to present. 

No definite conclusions regarding the 
outcome of the controversy in the bi- 
tuminous field can well be drawn until 
after the joint conference, in Cleveland, 
on Mar. 20. Even if a basis of agree- 
ment is reached at this meeting, there 
will scarcely be time enough before Apr. 
1 to arrange the various state contracts, 
but, it is just possible that in such an 
event, there will be no general suspen- 
sion of work on the expiration of the 
present agreements. 

The Illinois miners have, however, 
voted to go out pending the adjustment 
of a wage scale, and the Iowa and In- 
diana organizations are confidently ex- 
pected to follow suit. Similar action has 
also been customary throughout Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The mine workers of 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma 
are bound by agreement to remain at 
work for at least 30 days after Mar. 31, 
‘pending a negotiation of the new con- 
tract. 


ANTHRACITE CONFERENCE 


At the conference of anthracite oper- 
ators, held in New York City, Mar. 5, a 
large number of independent coal men 
were represented, as well as officials of 
all the larger mining companies. The 
conduct of the meeting was reported to 
have borne some evidence of prearrange- 
ment. It was agreed to refuse the de- 
mands of the miners in toto; and a com- 
mittee of ten was appointed to present 
this reply to the miners’ representatives 
at the joint conference in New York on 
Mar, 13. 

The opinion of the conference was 
unanimously expressed as against a one- 


Special Correspondence 


The demands of the anthracite 
miners have met with a blunt re- 
fusal; and modifications must be 
discussed or a strike called. The 


bituminous fields await the re- 
sult of the joint conference in 
Cleveland, Mar. 20. Progress of 
strikes in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France. 





year agreement, and although a five-year 
term was advocated by some, the ma- 
jority favored a three-year contract. The 
demand for an eight-hour day was op- 
posed on the ground that, to reduce the 
hours, means an increase in wages and 
a reduction of output. Recognition of 
the union and the “check-off” was re- 
fused partly because these provisions 
would virtually amount to making the 
operators act as agents to help support 
the Union. The abolition of the concilia- 
tion board was opposed on the ground 
that this board has proved itself an ef- 
ficient means of maintaining stable con- 
ditions in the industry. ; 

The demand for an increase of 20 per 
cent. in wages was declared by the op- 
erators to be exorbitant. However, the 
advisability of offering a 5 per cent. 
increase has received serious considera- 
tion from the heads of some of the large 
coal companies. 


BITUMINOUS CONFERENCE 


Representatives of bituminous-coal 
operators and miners met in Chicago, 
Mar. 5, and agreed to hold the second 
joint-scale conference in Cleveland, Mar. 
20. W. K. Field, of Pennsylvania; E. A. 
Cole, of Ohio; J. C. Kolsen, of Indiana, 
and H. N. Taylor, of Illinois, represented 
the operators. John H. Walker, of IIli- 
nois; Francis Feehan, of Pennsylvania; 
John C. Moore, Ohio, and W. D. Van 
Horn, Indiana, together with John T. 
White, president of the United Mine 
Workers, represented the miners. 

The demands of the bituminous min- 
ers are briefly as follows: (1) Payment 
on the mine-run: basis; (2) flat increase 
of 10c. per ton; (3) seven-hour work 
day, five hours on Saturday; (4) 20 per 
cent. increase for all day labor; (5) 
weekly pay days; (6) no limit to the 
deductions made by employers for min- 
ers’ organizations; (7) readjustment of 
the machine differential at the basing 
points in the competitive states. 


ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


The convention of Illinois miners ad- 
journed, Mar. 1, after adopting a scale 
of wages prepared by its scale committee, 


and after voting to quit work, Mar. 31, 
pending the conclusion of an agreement 
with the operators. The schedule of 
wages adopted would have the effect of 
adding about 2c. a ton to the present cost 
of mining even before the percentage 
increase is added that is called for by 
the demands of the national convention. 

After a short session, Mar. 1, the con- 
ference between representatives of the 
miners in Missouri, Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma, and representatives of the In- 
terstate Southwestern Coal Operators 
Association adjourned, subject to recall 
at any time. No steps of any conse- 
quence were taken in regard to deciding 
On an agreement, but it is expécted that 
another meeting will be held in Kansas 
City as soon as'some definite action has 
been taken in the central competitive 
field. 

In strong contrast with reports from 
other fields is the news from Colorado 
that the strike of two years’ duration in 
the northern field has been settled so 
far as the eight mines of. the American 
Fuel Co. are concerned and several hun- 
dred men at Lafayette and Louisville 
have returned to work. 


THE BRITISH STRIKE 


The British Government has been try- 
ing to bring the coal miners and owners 
together, and has at last succeeded, al- 
though the acceptance of the miners’ 
delegates was coupled with the reserva- 
tion that the principle of a minimum 
wage should be excluded from discus- 
sion. This, however, does not imply that 
the schedule of rates drawn up by the 
miners will not be discussed. The min- 
ers’ representatives are not authorized to 
agree to any reduction of the federation’s 
schedule of wages or to any scheme for 
determining these rates, without a new 
ballot by the miners. 


STRIKE IN GERMANY 


A coal strike went into effect in the 
Westphalian coal fields, of Germany, 
Mar. 11, when more than 50 per cent. of 
the 350,000 miners, there employed, 
obeyed the call of their leaders to cease 
work. In some districts the cessation of 
work was practically complete, while in 
others only from 15 to 30 per cent. of 
the men went out. Several riots and num- 
erous attacks on the men who continue 
at work and on the police are reported. 

There is every probability of a coal 
strike throughout Belgium that will af- 
fect 45,000 colliers. The miners in the 
Liége basin have charged their delegates 
to ask for higher wages, and those in the 
vicinity of Charleroi have unamimously 
decided to ask for a 15 per cent. in- 
crease. If their demands are not granted 
they all threaten to go on strike. 
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A Successful Type of Rotary 
Dump 
By A. E. LinpRooTH* 


The large number of disastrous mine 
explosions that have been caused by 
dust during the last few years has awak- 
ened the attention of mine operators to 
the need of controlling this source of 
disaster, particularly as regards accumu- 
lation of dust along the main haulage 
ways; and naturally, one of the most ef- 
ficient ways to control dust is to pre- 
vent its formation. On haulage roads, 
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shaft that is set somewhat off center, as 
soon as the foot brake is released the 
dump revolves and empties the car, 
After dumping, the counterweight causes 
rotation in a reverse direction and brings 
the empty car to an upright position, 
after which it is bumped off by the 


. next following loaded car just as in the 


working of the ordinary cross-over 
dump. The operation is rapid, and is 
always under control of foot brake. 

The advantage of this style of dump 
over the old-style end-tip dump is two- 
fold. First, the elimination of the end 























Fic. 2. Two Views oF Rotary Dump, SHOWING CAR IN NORMAL 


a great part of the dust is caused by 
leakage of coal through the car doors, 
this coal being ground in the course 
of time into explosive powder. 

The rotary dump shown in Figs. 1 
and 2 was designed by the Link-Belt 
Co. for the Consolidated Fuel Co. of 
Hiawatha, Utah. It has now been in 
successful operation for tthe past 18 
months and has entirely solved the ques- 
tion of leaky cars at this mine. 

No motive power is required for oper- 
ating this device. The pit cars are run 
onto the dump platform, which is equip- 
ped with locking horns and angle bars 
to keep the cars from falling off when 
overturned; and being pivoted on a 





~~ *Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 





Counterweight 
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door makes possible a perfectly tight car 
and thus entirely stops the leakage of 
coal along the haulage roads, a feat- 
ure which is of obvious value in pre- 
venting waste and danger of explosions. 
The second point of advantage is the 
increased strength of the car. Without 
question, the weak points of the average 
mine car are the door and the door 
latch. Eliminating these two points, the 
car is made much stronger and entirely 
freed from the annoyance due to loose 
doors and broken latches. 


This style of car dump has been in use 
for some time at other mines also and 
it is reported that the breakage of coal 
is no greater than with the ordinary end- 
tip form of dump. 
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Effect of Panama Canal on 
Shipping 


When the Panama Canal is opened in 
the month of June, 1913, steamers en 
route from Europe to San Francisco will 
no longer go via Cape Horn, a route of 
13,621 sea miles; but will save 6200 sea 
miles via the canal route. Steamers pro- 
ceeding from Montreal to Sydney now 
cover 13,690 sea miles; but in the future 
will be able to do so over a route of 
10,952 sea miles. 

It is difficult to predict the effect of 
the canal upon freight traffic between 
Europe and Valparaiso, the Cape Horn 
route being only 2100 miles longer than 
the canal route. Passenger ships prob- 
ably will pass through the canal, while 
the East coast of South America will 
be served by auxiliary ships sailing from 
West Indian ports. It is assumed that a 
part of the business from New Zealand 
to Europe, which today comes via Cape 
Horn, will pass through the canal here- 
after, saving 1600 sea miles. The 
chief part of the steadily increasing busi- 
ness between New York and New Zea- 
and should, therefore, proceed via the 





AND DUMPING POsITIONS 


canal, rather than by the Cape of Good 
Hope, thus saving 2300 sea miles. 

The probable changes in navigation 
routes will create equally great changes 
in the distrisucion of the coal trade, for 
which Bri* frias are already making 
Preparation. It is stated that British 
firms are now making arrangements to 
open a coaling station at Nukulopa, the 
capital of the Friendly Islands, and upon 
Pitcairn Island. 


West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute 

The next semiannual meeting of the 

institute will be held during the second 


or third week of June in Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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The. Japanese Coal” Indus, 


The Miike colliery, visited by one sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, belongs to the Mitsui family, 
which, because of its wealth and age, has 
been not inaptly characterized as the 
“Vanderbilt family of Japan.” The Min- 
ing Department of the Mitsui Gomei 
Kaisha (Mitsui firm) operates both metal 
and coal mines; and it was to the most 
famous among the latter that the visitors 
were taken. 

HISTORICAL 


The Miike colliery is situated on the 
Gulf of Ariake in the island of Kyushu. 
Coal has been known to occur at this 
point for many years, and was mined a 
little by native methods, even before the 
government in 1873 took possession, and 
under an English engineer opened the 
first modern pit. In 1889 the property 
was transferred to the Mitsuis, who made 
radical and extensive changes, opening 
new pits in succession, until there are 
now six working mines, with an average 
daily output of 6,000 tons. In 1910 the 
total output of the Miike mines was 
1,799,489 metric tons, of which 41% was 
exported. 

The Miike coal has a well established 
and enviable reputation throughout the 
Far East, for both its steaming- and its 
coking-quality. There are eight beds on 
the concession; but mining is, as. yet, 
confined to the Miike or upper,.;seam. 
This averages something over 9.5 ft. in 
thickness, has no clay bands, a hard 
sandstone roof and a firm fire-clay floor. 
The coal has been mined for a distance 
of nearly two miles along the strike, and 
is open nearly as far down the dip, which 
is 10 per cent. The deepest shaft, the 
Manda, which is 41x12 ft. in cross- 
section, is 900 ft. deep. From the bottom 
the workings extend down the dip to a 
total deph of 1132 ft. below sea level. 


LARGE VOLUMES OF WATER 


As the overlying material is a_ soft 
Tertiary sandstone, the amount of water 
to be handled is unusually large. Only 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite district 
are there any American collieries where 
the ratio of water to coal is comparable, 
and even there it is less. 

At the Miike mines, 12 tons of water 
must be raised for each ton of coal won. 
At the Manda shaft alone, the ratio is 20 
to 1, and roughly 1000 cu.ft. per minute 
were being pumped on the day we visited 
the pit. 

To raise such a quantity of water from 
such a depth requires large and expen- 
sive pumps, and those at the Manda 
shaft are said to be the largest at any 
colliery in the world. The most impres- 
sive are the 4 Davey Cornish pumps, 


bya. By Bains 


The equipment of the Japan- 


ese mines is modern throughout. 
Larger volumes of water are 
handled as a rule than at any 
other collieries. Excellent socio- 


logical regulations are in force. 





*667 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Note—Abstract of paper in the Janu- 
ary number of the Bimonthly Bulletin 
of they AS Tat 2. 





MAP OF JAPAN, SHOWING RAILROADS AND 
MINES 


with compound steam-cylinders, of which 
the high-pressure is 45 in. in diameter, 
the low-pressure 90, the water-ram 22 
and the stroke 12 ft. The pump has a 
speed of 8 to 10 strokes per minute, and 
two of the pumps are held in reserve. 
In addition, there are 5 Janesvilles, each 
capable of handling 300 cu.ft. per min- 
ute against a head of 900 ft., and vari- 
ous smaller pumping engines, 


The final capacity of the pumps at this 
shaft is to be 3000 cu.ft. per minute 
against a 1000-ft. head. An aggregate 
of over 16,000-hp. is used in pumping, 
but, despite this, less than 10% of the 
coal mined is used at the colliery. Coal 
is also burned to generate steam for 
many purposes. The amount will be 
reduced when improvements now under 
way are completed. At present coke is 
made in beehive ovens, of which 60 are 


in operation, burning 300 tons of coal © 
per day and making 180 tons of 48-hour — 


coke. About one-half of the gas is now 
used. There are now building, however, 
Coppee ovens; and with the gas from 
these two, 2000-kw. gas-engines, will be 
driven to supplement the’ five 1000-kw. 
Curtis steam-turbine generator-sets now 
in the central power station. 


MINING METHODS AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONDITIONS 


The coal is worked on a retreating 
pillar-and-room system; the roadways 
being 20 ft. wide and spaced at 130 ft. 
intervals. The coal has an extremely 
irregular cleavage, and is mined without 
either powder or shearing. The miners 
(called “hewers” as in England) pick 
the coal from the face with small single- 
pointed picks, and are paid by the ton, 
as in America. The coal is forked into 
cars holding 1400 lb. and taken to the 
shaft by means of horses and endless. 
rope. The close cleavage and the sys- 
tem of mining give a large percentage of 
fine coal, there being 45% of lump over 
a 2-in. screen, 10% of nut, between 2- 
in. and 7%-in., and 45% under %-in. 
The lump coal is sent over a picking 
belt, where women take out the slate. 
Nut coal is washed, and the fine coal 
is made into coke. 

There are 11,700 mine workers, of 


whom 33% are women. The miners 
work in 8-hour shifts, but surface 
workers put in 10 hours. Nominally,. 


wages are low, miners getting 35 to 40c. 
per day and women coal-pickers about 
half as much. This, however, does not 
tell the whole tale. For example, house 
rent is free in some cases, and nearly so 
in others. Food sold at cost or below. 
For rice, the staple food, the price is 
fixed; varying only with the term of 
service of the employee. Miners who: 


have been with the company for five — 


years are now buying their rice at about 
one-third what is costs the company in 
the open market. 

There is a charge of 7%c. per month 
for sanitary service; but the boiled 


drinking-water is furnished to all miners’ — 


houses. 


Schools, hospitals, aday-nursey © 


for children, sick-benefits, accident and — 


—— 
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death-benefits, and amusements are all 
provided by the company; and, to serve 
miscellaneous wants, a store is main- 
tained, with prices so regulated that in 
three years the total profit was less than 
$8. This is not the American way of 
doing things, but quite accords with the 
Japanese notion of regarding a business 
as a family enterprise and the employees 
as members of the family. 


ExCELLENT MANAGEMENT 


The yield of coal per miner is about 
2 tons per day, or 1 ton per employee. 
A larger supervising staff is employed 
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than’in the United States, there being 40 
bosses for 2200 men. All the work about 
the shaft and indeed the whole property, 
has been excellently designed and 
executed. 

A particularly commendable feature 
is the permanent character of the 
steel tipples, brick stations and stables, 
heavy rails underground, set on large 
ties and with rock ballast. When it is 
remembered that a modern colliery lasts 
40 to 50 years and often longer, the real 
economy of such features, coupled with 
retreating mining, is apparent. That in 
a country of high interest charges such 
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as Japan, the directors should go to ex- 
pense in this direction, is especially strik- 
ing. 

The technical work at the mine is 
under the direction of a skilled force of 
engineers, graduates of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Among those at 
the mine may be mentioned Messrs. H. 
Uyeki, Vice-manager of mines; J. 
Fujioka, Mining Engineer; T. Tomita, 
Superintendent at the Manda shaft; T. 
Takasu, Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion; D. Kurita, Superintendent of the 
Harbor; and K. Akabane, Manager of the 
Sales department. 








ine Practical Side of the Engineer 


The mining engineer should have two 
main objects in all his dealings with 
inside foremen and other inside employ- 
ees: 

First, their safety from any accumu- 
lated bodies of water, or gas, in any old 
workings of their own, or adjoining col- 
lieries. 

Second, that the mining and robbing be 
done in such a manner that the greatest 
possible percentage of coal is removed 
at the least possible expense. 

In order to see that the first object is 
carried out, the engineer should give the 
foreman safe distances to drive, when 
approaching old or abandoned workings 
containing accumulations of water or gas; 
also give courses, distances and dips at 
which to drill holes to tap these bodies 
of gas or water. 

He should also give lines for driving 
all places along barrier pillars between 
his own and adjoining collieries for the 
present, as well as the future safety, of 
the inside employees. 


His RESPONSIBILITY 


At many collieries, now working in this 
field, and operated years ago by individ- 
ual owners, there are a large number of 
crop falls made in the Mammoth and 
Buck Mountain veins, which are now 
filled with water. The engineer should 
see that the inside foreman’s attention 
is called to any workings approaching 
these crop falls, and have the water re- 
moved from them either by pumping it 
out or filling in; where practical, they 
can be filled with silt. 

The engineer further aids the foreman 
by furnishing him with blueprints, to the 
scale of 100 ft. to 1 in., of all workings, 
or, better still, tracings which are posted 
every three months. Tracings are better 
for the foreman, as by having them he 
can, by fitting one over the other, see 
hew the workings in one seam are in re- 
lation to the others. The prints, however, 
have the advantage that they can be 
taken into the mine and examined on 
the job. Personally I feel that the fore- 
man should have both. 


By H. G. Haffner* 


Some notes and observations 
on the relations of the engineer 
to the underground officials. 
Maximum efficiency in mining is 
attained only by those in each 


department having a thorough 
understanding of the work done 
by the other branch of the in- 
dustry. 





*Mining engineer, with Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Note—Abstract of paper read before 
the Shamokin Y. M. C. A. Mining Insti- 
tute, Mt. Carmel, Penn. 

In flat or pitching seams, the engineer 
should place lines for driving all breasts. 
Where two or more splits of any seam 
overlie each other, with small partings 
of rock or slate between, breasts should 
be driven over breasts, and pillar over 
pillar, in order that the overlying strata 
be better supported, and the robbing of 
pillars carried on to the best advantage. 
Where the foreman wishes to drive coun- 
ter gangways, for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing pillars lost in previous mining, the 
engineer can aid him by giving the proper 
elevation at which to start. 

The engineer can also aid the foreman 
by seeing that the robbing is carried on 
systematically; that is, that the overly- 
ing seams are robbed in advance of the 
underlying. 

He can also establish chain pillars for 
the support of the upper gangways, pro- 
tection of tunnels, shafts and surface 
improvements, such as boiler houses, 
breakers, engine houses, etc. Where silt- 
ing is to be done, he can lay out plans 
for the method of conducting the ma- 
terial to the different areas to be silted. 
After silting is completed, it should be 
carefully marked on the maps and trac- 
ings, in order that the foremen can read- 
ily see which areas have been silted in 
relation to the removal of the pillars. 

The engineer should also keep the 
foreman advised as to where surface 
falls, from mining or robbing, are likely 


to occur adjacent to any bodies of wa- 
ter, culm, railroads or otber surface im- 
provements; where mining is done under 
towns this is a serious and difficult mat- 
ter. It seems as though practically all 
the towns in this section of the anthracite 
coal fields were built over the coal basins, 
thus entailing an enormous additional 
mining expense to the coal companies, as 
well as the loss of considerable crop 
coal left in for the support of surface 
improvements. 


ASSISTING THE FOREMAN 


In estimating the-cost of new improve- 
ments, the engineer can aid the foreman 
materially, as these estimates are gener- 
ally prepared by him and he is familiar 
with the cost of doing this class of work. 
This includes work such as_ tunnels, 
pumps, engines, column and steam lines, 
steel timber, etc., and quite often a 
scheme which looks good is found im- 
practicable on making a careful estimate 
of the cost. 

Steel timber is being largely used in 
permanent places, such as slope bottoms, 
turnouts in the main haulageroads, pump 
and engine houses, etc., in order to save 
the maintenance cost and decrease the 
fire risk. The foreman, wishing to place 
steel timber in any given location, will 
state the size of good timber, which he 
would suggest using, and refer the requi- 
sition to the engineer for figures on the 
correct size of steel timber. 

When the foreman wishes to drive a 
breast through to the surface, for the 
purpose of ventilation or for any other 
reason, he calls on the engineer to place 
points on the surface so that the work 
can be done from both ends, thus saving 
considerable time. 

The engineer on his trips to the mines 
often sees points which, in his opinion, 
could be improved, and he should offer 
suggestions to the foreman in regard to 
them. This should be done, however, 
not in a spirit of criticism, but only with 
the thought in his mind that they are 
both doing what is to the best interests 
of their employer. 
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Electrical Equipment, D.L.& W. Mines 


The electrical equipment of the collier- 
ies of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Co. is unusually extensive and 
the central-station and distribution sys- 
tems are excellent examples of modern 
engineering. About 20 collieries are com- 
prised in the operations of this company, 
all of them situated in Lackawanna and 
Luzerne Counties, in the northern, or 
Wyoming, anthracite coal field of Penn- 
sylvania, their output for the year 1910 
being approximately 8,000,000 tons. All 
these collieries, with two exceptions, use 
electricity for both light and power, and 
even these two have small isolated gener- 
ating plants for lighting service only. 

Most of the mines have had electric 
service for a number of years, the orig- 
inal equipment consisting of direct-cur- 
rent engine-driven generators, some of 
which are still in operation, while others 
are now held merely as reserves. The 





Special Correspondence 


The electrification of the D. L. 
& W. coal ‘properties is unusu- 
ally complete and extensive. 
Motors are installed, having a 
total rated capacity of 27,618 hp. 
The central-station and substa- 


tion practice and the distributing 
system are here outlined as are 
also the applications of electric 
power to haulage, hoists, pumps, 
and other auxiliaries. The equip- 
ment of the Truesdale colliery is 
taken up in detail. , 





ternators are 4150-volt units. Three po- 
tentials are used in transmission. They 
are: 2300, 4150 and 16,000 volts. The 
capacity of the Hampton station is 6500 


kw., that of the Nanticoke power plant is 


generator sets. The total number of ro- | 
tary converters at present installed is 26, 
and their rated capacity is 6650 kilowatts. 


MINE HAULAGE 


Electric mine locomotives are exten- 
sively used by the Lackawanna company, 
there being 170 now in service; 125 of 
these are 6'4-ton cable-reel motors, and 
45 are 10-ton straight-haulage units, 
making a total motor capacity of 10,750 
hp. A large number of these locomo- 
tives operate at 250 volts, and current is 
normally supplied at 275 volts in order 
to take care of the line drop involved by 
the length of the feeders. In one mine 
550-volt current is used for this service, 
and in five of the mines, direct current 
for haulage is supplied through a three- 
wire system at 275 and 550 volts. Also, 
five collieries have direct-current engine- 
driven sets arranged to operate in parallel 
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CurTIs TURBINE GENERATORS, HAMPTON PowER PLANT, SCRANTON, PENN. 


main sources of electric supply, at pres- 
ent, are two central stations, equipped 
with steam turbine-driven generators; 
one of these serves the upper district in 
the vicinity of Scranton, and the second 
supplies the lower district around Nanti- 
coke. 

At the Hampton station, in Scranton, 
current is generated at 2300 volts, three- 
phase, 60 cycles, while the Nanticoke al- 


2500 kw., and, in addition to these, there 
are engine-driven sets having a rated out- 
put of 2390 kw., so that the aggregate 


available generator capacity is 11,390 
kilowatts. 
Twenty-one rotary-converter substa- 


tions are located at the various collieries, 
while a few of the more distant mines 
are not supplied with converters, but con- 
tinue to operate the old engine-driven 


with the rotary converters, and in this 
way reduce the investment cost of the 
current-distribution system. The distance 
covered by the feeder systems for loco- 
motive haulage is more than 148 miles, 
while the transmission distances from 
the turbo-generator stations total about 
35 miles. 

One of the most important applications 
of electricity in these mines, aside from 
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that of mine haulage, is found in the use 
of electrically driven hoists. For these, 
both alternating- and direct-current mo- 
tors are used. There are 27 of the for- 
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asmuch as these two centrifugal pumps 
and the water hoist represent a total de- 
mand of 2800 hp., they constitute a most 
important factor in determining the peak 





SWITCHBOARD, HAMPTON POWER STATION 


mer type, having a total capacity of 3570 
hp., and 25 direct-current motor hoists, 
taking about 2420 hp.; an aggregate of 
about 6000 hp. is required for this class 
of service. 


PUMPING SERVICE 


The notable improvements in the design 
of centrifugal pumps during the last few 
‘years have resulted in numerous instal- 
lations in the mines under consideration, 
both for auxiliary pumps and for opera- 
tion at the main sumps. As in the case 
of the hoists, both alternating and direct- 
current motors are used, although, due to 
the characteristics of the induction mo- 
tor, all the newer stationary pumping 
sets are driven by alternating-current 
machines. These with their high efficiency 
at constant speed and uniform load, are 
peculiarly adapted for the operation of 
centrifugal pumps. 

There are 46 alternating-current mo- 
tors, aggregating 5670 hp., used in pump- 
_ing service, and 48 direct-current motors, 
with a total capacity of 1400 hp., used for 
driving pumps of both the centrifugal 
and plunger type. Most of the direct- 
current sets are small auxiliary units, 
and a number of them consist in 300-ft.- 
head portable plunger-pumping outfits 
mounted on trucks, which can be hauled 
to various locations in the mines and op- 
erated from the locomotive feeder wires. 

In addition to the motor-driven water- 
hoisting equipment, the sump at Hampton 
is served by two six-stage centrifugal 
pumps operating at 720 r.p.m. against a 
500-ft. head. Each pump delivers 5000 
gal. per min., and is directly driven by 
a 1000-hp., 2300-volt induction motor. In- 
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load of the Hampton generating station, 
and for this reason they are normally op- 
erated at night, the sump being of suffi- 
cient size to take care of ordinary drain- 
age during the day time. As the demand 
on the power station diminishes toward 
the end of the working day, the load on 
the generators is brought up to approxi- 
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mately normal level by successively 
throwing into service the two centrifugal 
pumps and the water-hoisting outfit. 

The water which is elevated from the 
Hampton sump is utilized in various 
ways before it is discarded. It first passes 
to a reservoir where it is used for the 
operation of barometric condensers in 
connection with the steam-turbine plant; 
and from the condensers it passes to a 
washery, being thereafter used for slush- 
ing ashes, crushed rock and other mine 
refuse through bore holes into worked-out 
sections of the mines. 


BREAKER DRIVES AND AUXILIARIES 


In addition to those already enumer- 
ated, there are 127 alternating-current 
motors, aggregating 530 hp. in capacity, 
and 12 direct-current motors, totalling 
225 hp., that are used for auxiliary ser- 
vice at the mines and collieries. Fifteen 
of these are employed to drive rock 
crushers, by means of belt drives, and a 
number are belt-connected to fans, al- 
though most of the ventilation in these 
mines is still carried on by means of en- 
gine-driven fans. 

An interesting application of individual 
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motor drive is found in three of the 
breakers operated by the Lackawanna 
company. These are equipped with in- 
duction motors, direct-connected to vari- 
ous driving shafts, thereby minimizing 
the number of belts required, and reduc- 
ing the friction losses inseparable from 
the operation of breakers by means of 


744 


steam engines. Individual drives for 
these breakers were adopted about seven 
years ago, and their efficiency is indicated 
by the records of the Truesdale breaker, 
which handles between 3500 and 4000 
tons per day with a power consumption of 
approximately one kilowatt-hour per ton 
of coal, including the hoisting of the 
coal to the top of the breaker. 

The extent to which electric drives 
have been adopted at these collieries is 
shown by the following list of aggre- 
gate motor capacities: 
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Direct-current locomotives 
Alternating-current hoists 
Direct-current hoists 
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Alternating-current pumps 

Direct-current ‘pumps 2.4 sock 
Alternating current, miscellaneous 
Direct current, miscellaneous..... 


Total, 
Total, 
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alternating current...... 12,821 
dike ctgcurrent...pee ome 14,797 
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third of this being required for the 
breaker. 

The local current distribution and con- 
trol are provided for by means of a switch- 
board containing a totalizing panel, and 
feeder panels for the various alternating- 
and direct-current circuits. 

There are 16 locomotives in operation 
at this colliery, having a total capacity 
of 1150 hp., but, as they constitute an in- 
termittent demand, the 500-kw. rotary 
converter is of ample‘capacity for their 
operation, and in addition it serves five 
motors with a total rated capacity of 937 
hp. for driving car hoists on slopes. When 
the day load diminishes, the direct-cur- 
rent equipment is switched over to the 
200-kw. rotary converter, which was orig- 
inally of ample capacity to carry the en- 
tire load, but is now normally held for 
night operation or emergency service. 
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TRUESDALE COLLIERY 


The electrical equipment of the Trues- 
dale colliery will serve as a typical ex- 
ample of the substation practice of the 
coal department of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. Power is 
transmitted at the generator voltage from 
the Nanticoke station and received at a 
transformer substation located at the 
colliery. The substation equipment in- 
cludes stepdown transformers and two 
six-phase rotary converters, one of 200 
kw. and one of 500 kw. capacity. The 
current, which is received at 4150 volts, 
is stepped down in the transformers to 
about 200 volts for the operation of the 
rotary converters, and separate trans- 
formers supply 440-volt circuits for the 
induction motors. 

Steam is still used at Truesdale for 
hoisting in the shafts, operating ventilat- 
ing fans and heating the breaker, but all 
other operations are carried on electric- 
ally. The total current consumption av- 
erages 12,000 kw.-hr. per day, about one- 
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Of the 13 pumps at this colliery, which 
have a total capacity of 610 hp., all but 
one are located in the mines. The track 
or portable pumps are driven by direct- 
current motors, while all stationary units 
are of the induction motor-driven centri- 
fugal type. 

Three 250-kv.-a. 4150- to 440-volt 
transformers are provided for the alter- 
nating-current circuits on which 30 
motors, with a total capacity of 700 hp., 
are operated. Most of these are used 
for individual drives in the breaker and 
the remainder operate the conveyor 
lines, a rock crusher and ventilating fan. 

In the operation of the breaker im- 
proved working conditions have been at- 
tained by the installation of a 75-hp. 
motor, which drives an exhaust fan for 
clearing the breaker of dust. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PoweER FACTOR 


Owing to the number of induction mo- 
tors used at this ‘colliery, the question 
of maintaining a high power factor is an 
important one, and it has, therefore, been 
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decided to substitute a 100 kv.-a. synchro-. 


nous motor for the 75-hp. induction motor 


now driving the fan. This will mean that 
the synchronous motor will be loaded to 
approximately 70 per cent. of its capacity, 
and the necessary leading current for 
raising the power factor locally will be 
most economically obtained. 

Practically all the transformers used 
in this equipment are three phase, 60 
cycle. The cables are carried into the 
mines through bore holes or down the 
hoisting shafts where they occupy space 
that could not otherwise be utilized. The 
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electrical apparatus described above was ~ 


supplied by the General 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The 


Fuel Situation in. 


California 

Oil is used almost exclusively in the 
state of California for the manufacture 
of gas and, with a few exceptions, for 
generating steam in stationary plants, 
railroads and on the coast steamers. The 
bulk of the ocean steamers trading regu- 
larly at San Francisco, San Pedro and 
San Diego are also equipped for oil 
burning. Also the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Santa Fé and Western 
Pacific railroads use absolutely no coal 
on their Pacific Coast divisions; conse- 
quently this latter fuel 


is practically. 


Electric Co.,” 


eliminated as a factor in steam produc- 


ing and its use at the present time is 
confined almost entirely to household re- 
quirements. 

To meet this demand, since there is 
no local coal, other than a second-grade 
lignite, this market is entirely dependent 
on foreign and Rocky Mountain coals. 


Twenty to thirty years ago considerable 


house coal was 
Britain, chiefly English Cannel, Scotch 
Splint and Westminster Brymbo, but 
since the opening up of the British Co- 
lumbia coal fields the bulk of the do- 
mestic fuel has come from that sourced. 
For the past ten years a high-grade do- 
mestic coal has been imported from 
Australia which has found solid favor in 
this market. The f.o.b. price of this coal 
is now, and has been for the past five 
years, $2.70 per long ton, and its de- 
livered value is naturally dependent on 
fluctuations in freight rates. 

Accurate data as to Rocky Mountain 
coals coming in by car are unobtainable, 
but there is little doubt that it is mak- 
ing considerable headway, especially the 
Wyoming and New Mexico products; this 
is due to their cleanliness and compara- 
tive freedom from soot and also to the 
high prices of the British Columbia and 
Australian products which ruled in this 
market for some time. 








Never hook a trolley feeder around a 
trolley clamp. This practice, common in 
mines, is a sure source of trouble as they 
are almost certain to work loose. 


imported from Great 
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» 
_ The volume of coal traffic during the 
past year, as reported by the leading 
Eastern coal-carrying railroads, shows 
put little change from the high figures of 
the preceding year. The same is not 
true of the coke movement, which, in 
sympathy with the curtailment of pig- 
jron operations, shows a considerable de- 
‘cline. 

_ The anthracite coal shipments from 
‘Eastern producing territory aggregated 
during the past year 69,954,299 long tons, 
the largest annual total recorded during 
the past decade, and exceeded by over 
5,000,000 long tons the high record of 
the preceding year. Over 20 per cent. 
of the total shipped, namely 14,651,441 
long tons, was handled in and around 
New York for shipment to New York 
proper or to New England destinations. 
Coastwise shipments of anthracite from 
Philadelphia during the past year totalea 
2,197,750 long tons, while similar ship- 


‘ments from Baltimore are stated as 257,-. 


025'long tons. The domestic Lake ship- 
ments of anthracite coal during 1911 
amounted to 4,374,100 short tons, of 
which 4,074,383 short tons proceeded 
from Lake Erie and 254,419 short tons 
from Lake Ontario ports, the 1911 ship- 
ments by Lake showing about the same 
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Special Correspondence 


Some of the more important 
statistics of fuel production and 
transportation for the year 1911. 
The volume of coal handled as a 
whole shows little change over 
A new high 


the previous year. 
record was established in anthra- 


cite, while the coke industry 
showed a falling off in sympathy 
with the curtailment in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron. 





“Monthly 
Finance,”’ 
for 


Note—Excerpts from. the 
Summary of Commerce and 
including the completed statistics 
1911, 
year. The largest relative gain of over 
1,000,000 tons is reported by Norfolk, 
and is due mainly to the increase in tide- 
water shipments by the Virginian Ry. 
from its Sewell’s Point piers. 

The Lake shipments of soft coal for 
the past year, 17,081,355 short tons, show 
a considerable shrinkage from the 1910 
figures of 18,406,469 short tons. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
demand for soft coal at the upper Lake 
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STATEMENT OF THE OHIO COAL TRAFFIC ASSOCI IATION FOR DECEMBER AND THE 
YEARS 1910-11 IN SHORT TONS 























DECEMBER YEAR 
Railroads 1910 1911 1910 1911 

ETT a A eset eee re nx inde ta, res = 475,500 315,268 4,777,478 3,621,794 

Mm Toledo & Ohio Central..........-..--: 179,336 158,401 2,186,485 1,902,304 
MRE YESS TE Ae CIO eo a ce ors wives oleh siaue oes 217,484 181,016 2,455,473 1,828,320 
Wheeling & Lake Erie................ 312,704 S2L Lat Stk lol 3,674,694 

- Cleveland, Lorraine & Wheeling........- 240,856 222993 3,053,998 3,018,267 
Zanesville & Western............----- 156,656 102,568 1,245,103 1,151,434 
Toledo Division (Pennsylvania Co.).... 262,021 198 255 2,331,160 1,942,145 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling........ 162,212 113,895 1,328,594 1,256,636 
Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland Ry. 4,059 5,772 94,101 30,313 
Wabash, Pittsburg Terminal Ry....... 1/220 823 63,291 53,920 
Kanawha & BeIeiGaMOnY tars ieee =f) ae ne «80s BAO sre) ee a at = cho) 121,682 
CIRO Se oe es ee 2,012,078 1,637,043 21,307,370 18,601,509 
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rate of increase as the total and coast- 
_ wise movements. 

i The movement of bituminous coal, as 
reported by 12 leading Eastern coal- 
carrying roads, totaled 144,623,992 short 
tons in 1911, as compared with 141,901, 
097 short tons in 1910 and 122,057,662 
short tons in 1909. Coastwise  ship- 
ments from the five principal Atlantic 
seaports totaled 26,986,348 long tons in 


1911, compared with 25,835,029 long 
tons in 1910. 
Of the total for the year, 10,749,988 


long tons are credited to New York, 4,- 
856,626 long tons to Philadelphia, 4,002,- 
809 Ieng tons to Baltimore, 2,678,156 
long tons to Newport News, and 4,698,- 
769 long tons to Norfolk, all the ports 
except Newport News showing larger fig- 
ures for 1911 than for the preceding 


ports in the year 1910 was exceptional, 
owing to the shortage in the supply of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois coal during 
part of the year, as the result of the min- 
ers’ strike. As a matter of fact, the 1911 
shipments by far exceed those of any 
previous year except the year immediately 
preceding. 

The coke movement from the Connells- 
ville district in 1911 is reported to be 16,- 
334,174 short tons, compared with 18,- 
689,722 short tons shipped in 1910 and 
17,785,832 short tons shipped in 1909. 
The number of active ovens reached i 
maximum about the second week of 
April,.when out of a total of 39,399 ovens 
28,514 were in blast. Since that date 
the proportion of active ovens has varied 
between 60 and 70 per cent., being about 
68 per cent. at the end of the year. 


Some Coal Statistics for 1911 


MOVEMENT OF FUEL ON VARIOUS TRANS- 


PORTATION LINES, 1910-11! 
Railroads 1910 1911 
Baltimore & Ohio?. $6,714,732 35,321,771 


Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg? 5 lcd aaa 
Buffalo & Susquehanna’. . 
Chesapeake & Ohio? *.... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
(DOG) 47. ch cee 
Huntingdon & Broad Top 


8,256,501 
1,764,637 
15,012,006 


8,223,617 
1,951,256 
14,939,143 


16,247,268 16,488,024 


Mountain? *. 1,305,801 1,148,675 
New York Central & Hud- 
BOn Rivers 4 3), .oe eas 7,997,871 8,108,738 


Norfolk & Western? °. 
Pennsylvania (east of 

Pittsburg & Erie)? °.... 65,916,840 65,015,701 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie? ®*.. 17 637, 805 16,090,905 
Pittsburg, Shawnut & 


20,096,153 20,954,839 


Northerte scares > 1.266,577 1,459,637 
Southern* inst, Uns, Reaper ee 3,940,451 3,498,537 
Mirginiaerr s... 7. os hela 1,691,066 2,817,201 
Western Maryland....... 3,231,676 2,673,183 

Rivers and Canals 1910 1911 
Barren River Lock No. 1.. 3,092 2,315 
Black Warrior River Lock 

NRE U Ger paeh sy aro wy 3 aaaetena 5,664 4,342 
Canals and Falls at Louis- 

ANC a ed yh chore ate 896,317 1,378,333 
Chesapeake & Delaware 

@aniall wee «ox A sian oe aura ae 102,319 138,352 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 190,898 186,440 
Davis Island Dam....... 1,774,760 2,816,975 

Green River Lock No. 1 34,137 28,464 

Kanawha River.... 1,229,660 1,317,660 

Hee ICEY River Lock 

AL, en 0 eens 66,676 95,862 

Movaghela River «i 9,460,695 9,197,292 

‘Figures throughout this table have been 


reduced to uniform basis of short tons 
2Includes coal re ceived from connecting lines. 
2Includes company’s coal. 
+November and 11 months’ figures. 
5Does not include company coal hauled free. 


SOUTHWESTERN PRODUCTION, 1909-11 





1909 1910 1911 

_ States Tons Tons Tons 
MISSOURI aan = > 2,574,873 1,901,967 2,447,477 
Wianstsi cy arcuck. a: 5,779,397 3,328,569 4,823,929 
ASK ansas..,.-...s1-)- 2,090,540 1,437,739 1,495,379 
Oklahoma..... 2,554,566 2,167,014 2,603,762 
12,999,374 8,835,289 11,376,547 


ATLANTIC COAST DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS, 
1910-11, IN LONG TONS 





1910 1911 
ING WHY OF enichie a es o's 24,423,062 25,401,389 
Philadelphia e. fn... 2% 6,672,712 7,054,376 
Barer orele Wer we 2. 5, os sca¥e 4,174,274 4,259,834 
Newport Mowide. oe 3,163,798 2,678,156 
INOTLOUCA esters. © erste se 3,644,561 4,698,769 
ASP CN Ee | oe eRe 42,078,407 44,092,524 


*MONTHLY RECAPITULATION OF DOMES- 


TIC LAKE COAL TRAFFIC, 1910-11, 
IN SHORT TONS 
Receipts Shipments 
1910 191 1910 1911 

Jan.. 103,663 57,924 111,396 65,210 
Feb. 107,134 92,535 113,437 101,142 
Mar. 113,423 42,384 125,336 50,282 
Apr. 970,787 490,383 1,385,425 839,843 
May. 2,408,205 2,327,829 2,741,255 2,652,838 
June 3,156,970 2, 918° 613 3,750,667 3,192,596 
July. 3,403,591 3,558,441 3,581,569 3,84 5,321 
Aug. 3,219,993 3,382,481 3,475,868 3°645,423 
Sept. 2,770,177 2,784,901 3,124,049 3,012,984 
Oct.. 3,156,462 2: 702,841 3,338,916 2,791,513 
Nov. 2,676,369 2,363,066 2,808,380 2,652,745 
Dec. 483,861 "7 24°92 56 124,643 298,404 








22,570,635 21,445,654 24,680,941 23,148,301 





Our NONCONTIGUOUS POSSESSIONS 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of fuel shipments to the noncon- 
tiguous territories of the United States 
for the years 1910-11, in long tons: 


1910 1911 
Alaska (coal) .......+.-. 28,659 28,799 
Alaska (coke) .....-es-. 174 261 
Hawaii (coal) ......«.+.- 61,655 a hay ps 
Porto Rico (anthracite) 3,035 2,414 
Porto Rico hituminoues 105.070 101,385 


Philippines (bituminous) 118,389 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





New Safety Catch for Cage 


The following is a translation of an 
article by Guido Nirtl, superintendent of 
the Austria Shaft III, near Karbitz, Aus- 
tria, and extracted from the Zeitschrift 
des Zentral-Verbandes der Bergbau- 
Betriebsleiter. 

The idea which led me to the design of 
my safety catch for cages was to make a 
mechanism which, in contrast to those at 
present commonly used, would be en- 




















S = 1 square foot; 

“pe ase it per: sec, ; 

so that we get 
Rien 000531 «x. 19c0(45)%5 
Ria 1,075- 1b... perv sa. it: 

A plate which weighs 1.075 lb. per 
sq.ft. would, therefore, be balanced by 
the air resistance if it attained a descend- 
ing speed of 45 ft. per second. 

The construction of the safety-catch 
mechanism is as follows: 

It should first be stated that the mech- 
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FIG. 


tirely independent of the hoisting rope, 
and which would act not only if the rope 
should break, but also should the cage 
attain more than a certain maximum ve- 
locity in descent. My catch depends on 
the resistance which the air opposes to a 
rapidly moving body. 

The plate A, lying free at the bottom 
»\f the cage, will be raised up when a 
éertain velocity, which can be chosen at 
leisure, is exceeded. The plate will thus 
strike against the latches B and C, where- 
by the springs are released and 
catches are made to engage. 

The theoretical basis rests on the fol- 
lowing calculations: The air resistance 
in a shaft is 

R = 0.000531 Sv’ 
in which S is the surface moved in square 
feet and v the hoisting velocity in feet 
per sec. at that time. To take a convenient 
example, I choose: 





the 


1. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF SAFETY CATCH 


anism for restraining the fall of the cage 
is placed not, as is now general, under 
the roof, but under the cage bottom. 

A rectangular frame of channel iron is 
fast connected to the cage bottom, and on 
this, the iron plate A lies free, being 
merely guided when it lifts by the four 
guide rods D. 

Four eccentric catches E are placed out- 
side, below the cage bo‘tom. Each pair 
is joined by an eccentric rod F, which 
can turn in the bearings G. On each of 
the eccentric rods are keyed two crank 
pieces H, which are linked with the cross- 
heads / by connecting rods J, which 
are keyed to the crossheads. Through the 
crossheads pass the piston rods K, which 
belong to the movable pistons L, travel- 
ing in a wrought-iron cylinder M. 

The ends of the two piston rods 
form engaging blocks N by which, 
through the latches B and C, which can 


turn in the bearings O, these piston rods 
are so pulled that the pistons hold in 
compression the buffer spring P in the 
cylinder, making them press against the 
cylinder heads. 

If now, as already suggested, the hoist- 
ing-cage safety catch comes into action 
through the plate A being raised by the 
air resistance and brought against the 
latches B and C, then the piston rods are 
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Fic. 2. PistoONS AND ECCENTRICS 


unlatched, the pistons thrust together by 
the liberated springs, and the eccentric 
rods, by reason of their connection with 
the piston rods, are compelled to turn 
through a certain angle, whereby the 
eccentric is made to press into the guides. 

The movement of the latches is seen it 
Fig. 3; that of the pistons and eccentrics 
Ine Bigsee: 

The compression of the spring after 
each action of the safety device is per- 
formed by auxiliary cords fastened to the 
piston rods and passing over the rolls Q, 
and over similar rolls below the cage root 
and connected with the hoisting rope. By 
the tension of the hoisting rope, the aux- 
iliary ropes are tightened, and with them 
the springs. 

For the regulation of the compression 
of the springs, the piston rods are con- 


.nected to the crossheads by a screw 


thread, the middle part of the crossheads 


theless take hold. 
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i 
forming the nuts in which the piston rods 
‘can be turned. 

The advantages of my construction are 
as follows: 

1. It removes the uncertainty con- 
nected with safety catches that are actu- 
ated by the breakage of the rope, that is 
through its relaxation of tension. 2. 


Joints are avoided, so that a failure to act 


by reason of foulness is prevented. 3. 
The springs are inclosed in a cylinder, so 
that they are protected from external in- 
fluences, especially dirt. 4. The safety 
catch consists of two entirely, separate 
halves., If, therefore, through breakage 
of the spring or other part, one half re- 
fuses to act, the other half will never- 
5. The entire con- 
struction is simple and easy to inspect, 
also easy to control, and it can be ap- 
plied to any existing cage. 
scribed tests of its action can be made 
simply by bringing the cage down on a 
post, whereby the bottom plate is raised 
and the entire mechanism made to act. 





Fic. 3. LATCH MOVEMENT 


Plates of different weight can readily be 
adjusted to the bottom of the cage, so 
that the speed limit may be suited to 
varying conditions. Adjustable valves 
could be placed in the plate A, and by 
these speed at which it would act might 
be regulated. 

This safety catch of improved design 
could be used when hoisting men in addi- 
tion to the ordinary safety catch, so as 
to provide increased security. When hoist- 
ing material, the plate can be fixed by an 
appropriate appliance, so as to be tem- 
porarily out of service. Tests of its prin- 
ciple, which already have been made, 
have given good results. 

The general manufacturing right on 
this hoisting-cage safety catch has been 
acquired by the “Erste Briixer Eisen- 
giesserei, Kesselschmiede und Maschinen- 
fabrik in Briix.” 


6. The pre- . 
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Natural Oil in Coal Mines . 


When the Yorkshire section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry held a re- 
cent session at Leeds, J. B. Cohen and 
C. P. Finn read an article on “Paraffins 
from a Yorkshire Coal Seam,” from which 
we have abstracted the following observa- 
tions: 

“About three years ago. our attention 
was drawn to a curious oil which dripped 
from the roof of the Haigh Moor seam, of 
the Hemsworth collieries. This oil, it was 
stated, had been running for about seven 
years, and at one time there was such a 
quantity that the workmen had been in 
the habit of using it as a lubricant. It 
was further stated by the officials who 
were connected with the colliery before 
it was sold to its present owners, that 
when a road was driven through the place 
mentioned, what they expressively de- 
scribed as ‘balls of vaseline,” were found. 
As the flow at this time (1908) was slow, 
arrangements were made to collect a sup- 
ply of the oil, but a fall of roof caused 
the breakage of the collecting vessels, and 
as the place had to be timbered up, the 
opportunity was lost. 


OIL OOZED FROM FAULT 


“A deccription of the position where 
the oil was found will be of interest. The 
two shafts of the Hemsworth collieries 
pass through several seains of coal, the 
principal being the Shafton, Barnsley and 
Haigh Moor beds. At present only the 
two last mentioned are being worked, at 
depths of 1839 ft. and 2058 ft., respec- 
tively. A. fault is observed in all these 
seams. Its maximum throw is only 11 
ft. The oil was found in the Haigh Moor 
seam, at a place where the road from the 
pit bottom crossed the fissure of the 
fault. .This was at a depth of about 
2070 ft. from the surface, and in a bed 
of bluestone bind, part of which contained 
ironstone bands and was interstratified by 
a white, soft and permeable sandstone 
rock. At-first sight, it seemed that the oil 
had an origin in some stratum above the 
Haigh Moor seam, and that it had come 
down the fissure of the fault. As it was 
not found in the Barnsley seam, it possi- 
bly came from the strata near or below 
that bed. 

“Early in 1911 it was decided to drive a 
drift, which would cross this fault in an- 
other place. While this was being dore, 
a careful watch was kept for any possible 
flow of oil. The expectations were ful- 
filled, and where the drift crossed the line 
of fault, the surrounding strata were 
found to be saturated with oil. The oil 
as it ran out was of a yellow color, but 
turned a dark brown on exposure to air. 
No evidence of any natural gas was 
found. 

“Previously recorded instances of oil 
occurring in the coal beds of Great Brit- 
ain are few outside of the historic find 
by Young near Alfreton, in Derbyshire. 
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Bnceville Disaster 


Joseph A. Holmes, the director of the 
Bureau of Mines, addressed the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associatiou, 
at Knoxville, Tenn., Feb, 13, on “Some 
Lessons from Recent Mine Disasters.” 
After reviewing the subject of mine ac- 
cidents in general, in referring to the re- 
cent Briceville disaster, he said: 

“There should be at every mine or 
group of mines a sufficient number of 
men equipped with breathing apparatus, 
who can begin rescue work in a mine 
as soon as a disaster occurs, with the 
expectation of being relieved or aided 
when other rescuers arrive. 

“The more training and experience a 
miner has in this new type of rescue 
work, the more efficient he becomes, and 
the more he can accomplish within a 
given space of time; and the less is his 
risk of losing his life. But even after a 
week’s training, such as is given by the 
government. mine-rescue car, a miner 
should be further trained if he is to take 
part in the actual rescue work follow- 
ing a mine disaster. Under no ordinary 
circumstances should a man who has 
had no previous training in wearing the 
helmet and its outfit make a trip to a re- 
mote part of the mine filled by poisonous 
gases, This should be done only by men 
who have already had training for at 
least a week. 


HELMETS OF No VALUE TO UNTRAINE)D 
MEN 


“The number of men trained azd sup- 
plied with modern rescue equipment 
should be rapidly and greatly increased 
in every important coal field. It is hoped 
that within a few years more, this sys 
tem will be developed to such an extent 
that should such a disaster occur as that 
which happened at Briceville, within a 
few hours after its occurrence there 
can be assembled on the ground from SU 
to 100 men, who are well trained and 
fully equipped with special breathing ap- 
paratus; and who are also fairly familiar 
with the immediate mining district. 

“With a force of this kind it would be 
possible, within a few hours, to reach 
all the remote portions of the mine. With 
the present limited number of trained 
men in different parts of the country, this 
is impossible. At no disaster previous to 
that at Briceville, have we been able to 
bring together within a short time as 
many as a dozen experienced and well 
equipped men. For a short time at Brice- 
ville, there were as many as 20 men who 
had some training in the use of helmets, 
but one half of these were without ex- 
perience in actual rescue work, and not 
one of them was familiar with the mining 
conditions in that region. A week was 
therefore required to accomplish results, 
which should have been accomplished in 
less than 24 hours.” 
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There is one other man who knows 
as much about mining anthracite coal as 
does our friend Sam D. Warriner, but I 
have forgotten his name and can’t re- 
member his address. And right here let 
me remark that “S. D.” is a living, force- 
ful, convincing refutation to the popular 
idea that no man hampered with a uni- 
versity training can carry this burden and 
at the same time climb the ladder: to 
SUCCESS. 

Of course, I don’t mean. to insinuate 
that it’s as easy for a fellow to succeed 
when he has been loaded down with a 
vollege degree, as when his handicap in 
the way of an education has extended 
only as far as elementary algebra in 
the red school house on the village 
green. Nor would I have you believe 
that a sheepskin signed by the president 
of a great university is equal in value 
or force to the diploma carefully de- 
pesited on your right jaw and bearing 
the signature of the left hind hoof of a 
husky pit mule. In truth, it’s a fact 
that some managers owe their running 
start as well as their later rapid ad- 
vance to the vigorous reactionary ten- 
dencies of an argumentative mine mule. 

However, in defiance of revered tradi- 
tion, and despite adverse odds in the 
form of a professional training supplied 
by an indulgent father, who, by the way, 
was a country minister, Mr. Warriner 
has measured up to expectations ana 
smashed all time records in getting to 
the very front of the procession. 

Living up to the idea that, “champion 
once in one thing, champion always in 
everything,” he has pitched curves around 
the heads of his competitors, just as he 
used to deliver fadeaways when occupy- 
ing the box on the Lehigh University 
ball team. And with “S. D.,” this matter 
of being a champion isn’t confined to 
some specialized line of effort; with him 
it’s wholly a question of season and 
style. I haven’t the slightest doubt but 
that he would make as good a blacksmith, 
ping-pong player or ambassador as he is 
coal-mine manager. 

Fancy a sitting of the anthracite con- 
ciliation board with Warriner pitching 
and Richards, of the Reading Company, 
catching. Can you imagine there would 
be many base hits on the part of the 
representatives of the-Union? Someone 
told me a short time ago that the batting 
average of the miners on the board dur- 
ing the past decade figured out at minus 
twenty-three. 

After graduating at Ambherst, Sam 
Warriner took his E. M. degree at Le- 
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SAMUEL D, WARRINER 


high in 90. No time was lost in useless 
meditation, and a few weeks later, he 
was busily occupied mining iron ore 
down in Virginia. No man is half an en- 
gineer today unless he has mined iron 
ore in Virginia, gold in North Carolina, 
or coal in California. 

“S. D.’s” stay south of the Mason-Dix- 
on line was limited, and before a yeai' 
had passed he was back in Pennsylvania 
acting in the capacity of mechanical en- 
gineer for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Under the tutelage of that “maker of 
mine managers,” W. A. Lathrop, Mr. 
Warriner advanced rapidly, and before 
leaving the anthracite field to take charge 
of development work at the Calumet & 
Hecla copper mines, in Michigan, he had 
won recognition as a clever engineer. 

The years spent in Northern Michigan 
with the “C. & H.,” furnished Sam War- 
riner the opportunity to prove his worth. 
That he discounted and cashed all 
chances, and at the same time sailed true 
to the compass, was evidenced by his 
being called back to Wilkes-Barre, to 
succeed Mr. Lathrop as general manager 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

Some twelve years ago, when Mr. War- 
riner thus returned to his first love, Presi- 
dent Walters, of the Lehigh Valley, said: 
“As for those coal mines of ours, Sam, 
if you can only wipe out the annual deficit 
and split even on the deal, we’ll be mighty 
pleased with the result.” Suffice it to 
say, that last year the coal department of 
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the Lehigh Valley earned a little more 
than 100 per cent. on its capitalization, 
and although the latter is small ($1,250,- 
000), the progress made in a dozen years 
is quite remarkable. 

I have hesitated all through this little 
story to start talking about Sam War. 
riner’s head, and I am afraid now if I 
commence to write on this subject, the 
remainder of the page will be quickly 
filled.  However,-a sketch offs. De. 
without some remarks concerning his 
“thought factory,” would be as incom- 
plete as a picture of Theodore Roose- 
velt with mouth closed and teeth invisible. 

The fellow who first remarked about a 
long-headed man was looking straight at 
Samuel. His forehead begins at his eye- 
brows and ends on the back of his head 
just above his collar. His thoughts have 
been so intense and so frequent in re- 
currence, that only one hair, which the 
artist has failed to bring out in the ac- 
companying photograph, remains as a si- 
lent inonument to the fact that other hairs 
once resided in the same vicinity. 

Mr. Warriner’s head would be the de- 
light of phrenologists. Nothing could he 
hide from them when his hat was off, 
although it’s a notorious fact that in 
everyday life he has been able to hide all 
things he didn’t want the other fellow to 
know. Of those matters in which “S.D.” 
is proficient, the art of listening is 
strongest developed, and if “silence is 
golden” then Samuel is a mint. Years 
ago he read the proverb, “A Quiet Tongue 
Shows a Wise Head,” and the thought so 
impressed him, be became chief ex- 
ponent of the idea in practical life. 

Of all Mr. Warriner’s opinions, none 
is more interesting than his belief that 
welfare work must be coéperative on the 
part of the company and the men. He 
says any other plan robs the men of self- 
respect and creates paupers. 

In conclusion, let me say there is one 
sure way to make “Sam D.” speak, and 
that is to mention the ‘“check-off” sys- 
tem the miners are now demanding. If 
you think the subject of this sketch lacks 
in determination, or has any ring in his 
nose by which he is led, just watch the 
positive, direct-connected action of his 
jaws when he replies: “We'll close our 
mines forever before we agree to any 
such principle.” And even when you 
have thus touched Sam on this particular- 
ly tender spot, his eyes are quiet and a 
little cold, in no way showing the fire 
that smoulders underneath. This ability 
to disguise every feeling is the most note- 
worthy characteristic of the man. 
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What a Strike Will Meari 


Should both the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous operators and miners fail to reach 
an agreement by April 1 the largest in- 
dustrial suspension in the history of the 

The an- 
bituminous 


country will be precipitated. 
the 
agreements expire simultaneously at this 


thracite and most of 


time, and approximately half a million 
men will be immediately affected. Through 
the curtailment in fuel supplies, and con- 
sequent restriction of operations at steam 
plants generally throughout the country, 
more than twice this number of men will 
be indirectly affected in a comparatively 
short time. 

If the labor leaders control the situation 
to the extent they claim, and there are no 
reasonable grounds for belief to the con- 
trary, 64.5 per cent. of the productive ca- 
pacity of the country would be affected. 
In this estimate is included the entire 
state of Pennsylvania, with the exception 
of the Connellsville region, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and the Southwestern district, in- 
cluding Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. The Central district of Penn- 
sylvania and the state of Iowa are not 
in the tri-state agreement, and while the 
former may possibly reach an independ- 
ent settlement and continue at work, the 
latter will doubtless be governed by the 
results of the tri-state convention. 

‘Of the remaining 35.5 per cent. unaf- 
fected by the strike, only 23.6 may be 
regarded as accessible to the markets 
This in- 
West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mary- 
land. 


supplied by the union mines. 
cludes the Connellsville district, 


In event of urgent demand, some 
of the Alabama fuel might reach portions 
of the affected area, but with its total 
production of only 3.2 per cent. the 
amount would be negligible. The Rocky 
Mountain States, with their production of 
5.7 per cent. of the country’s total, may be 
regarded as too remote to offer any relief 
to a shortage in the Eastern markets. 
The possibilities of obtaining assistance 
from foreign countries are nil. With the 
British miners out, and the German pro- 


duction seriously curtailed, the European 
stocks are being depleted, and in any 
event, sufficient coal could not be trans- 
ported from those markets to be of ma- 
terial assistance. Local points along the 
north Atlantic coast will no doubt ob- 
tain some relief from Nova Scotia, but 
with the entire Canadian production equal 
to only 2 per cent. that of the United 
States, this will not affect the situation in 
general. 

From this summary it seems fair to as- 
sume, as stated, that only 23.6 per cent. 
of our productive capacity will be avail- 
able to supply markets with a consump- 
tion of 64.5 per cent. Nor can this 23.6 
per cent. be regarded as surplus coal 
since there must already be a natural 
consumption for it, and only the over- 
production will be free for use in other 
markets. 
deplorable conditions existing in West 
Virginia as a direct result of over-pro- 
duction, and the extensive developments 
in the Kentucky 


In view of the well known and 


recently inaugurated 
fields, we venture to assume that, under 
pressure, this 23.6 per cent. output may 
be doubled, leaving that amount available 
for other markets, and reducing our total 
fuel shortage to 40.9 per cent. What 
the effect of a forced reduction in fuel 
consumption of 40 per cent. will be on the 
industrial world remains to be seen. 
From a monetary standpoint, the possi- 
bilities are even more alarming. For each 
working day our fuel production is cur- 
tailed 40 per cent. the miners will sustain 
a loss in wages of eight hundred thousand 
dollars. On the same basis the value of 
the product at the mine per working day 
is one million two hundred thousand dol- 
jars. This is the real loss which the in- 
dustry will sustain if a suspension occurs. 
It is not within the scope of this journal 
to pass judgment on the comparative mer- 
its of the issues under contention. But it 
is within our province to urge upon the 
contending principals the grave responsi- 
bilities of their position and the national 
importance of their deliberations. Labor 
has learned an important lesson from syn- 
dicated capital with its interlocking di- 
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rectorates, alliances, etc.—and has, in 
fact, become syndicated labor, with a 
latent brute power of passivity no longer 
denied. And between labor and capital 
there is a third, and entirely helpless and 
innocent party, who must eventually pay 
the ehormous bill—the public. 

In conclusion, we wish to express the 
belief that a national coal strike in this 
Work in either the 


anthracite or the bituminous field may 


country is unlikely. 


be suspended, but the chances of a shut- 
down in both branches of the industry are 
The 
never consent to the check-off system de- 


remote. hard-coal operators will 
manded by the miners, and, for this and 
other reasons, it is probable the , chief 
trouble will take place in the anthracite 


districts. 


Coal Mines and Health 


Some time ago Coat AGE published a 
series of articles by Edwin M. Chance, en- 
titled ‘Pathogenic Mine Atmospheres.” 
Before publication, the title was carefully 
considered and finally the decision was 
made that as the caption was a brief of 
the original title under which the paper 
the 
Franklin Institute, it would be well to re- 


thus abstracted was read _ before 


tain the word “pathogenic” of the ori- 
ginal manuscript, using the word in about 
the same sense, for instance, as it was 
used by Hahnemann and the original 
homeopathists. 

In former years, the word “pathogenic” 
lay, in recognized usage, nearer its Greek 
origins. Later bacteriologic research 
which has absorbed the brightest thought 
of modern students of disease has made 
the word slip its anchor and it is less 
often used today than formerly to ex- 
press broadly all forms of the quality of 
causing suffering. The average present 
day practitioner would in common par- 
lance limit its reference more specifically 
to the quality of carrying germs, which 
have a distressing effect on the human 
organism. Thus we term the air exhaled 
by consumptives, the defecations of ty- 
phoid patients and the sloughings of 
those who suffer from small-pox, patho- 
genic bodies. Many harmful yet germ- 
less mediums are not regarded, in the 
They 
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modern sense, as pathogenic at all. 
are called poisons, mild or severe. 


would now regard salicylate of soda, for 


xample, as a pathogenic substance. So 
that viewed from this new standpoint, we 
would be inclined to state that the mine 
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atmosphere is not pathogenic. It is rather 
germicidal as is the drug just mentioned. 

It is customary to represent the mines 
as prejudicial to the health of the miner. 
We have never been able to accept that 
dictum in its application to American 
mines, which are not deep and therefore 
not warm. The heat of our mines is not 
sufficient to aid the growth of such germs 
as will thrive in the blood warmth of 
the human body. Those impurities which 
the air contains are usually harmful oniy 
as they create in the blood undesirable 
chemical conditions, or as they dilute that 
constituent, oxygen, on which the health 
In fact 
some have suggested that a slight de- 


of the human organism depends. 


pletion of oxygen has its advantages and 
may have a marked deleterious effect on 
certain micro-organisms which have a 
narrower range of accommodations to at- 
mospheric change than is possessed by 
man. 

The higher altitudes where the density 
of the air is less than at sea level are 
Whether the 
relief they afford is mainly due to the 


favorable to consumptives. 


physiologic effects on the patient or to 
like effects on the patient’s deadly enemy, 
we do not know, nor does it concern us, 
but if the effect of rarefaction of air on 
the consumptive depends on the reduction 
in the oxygen density, we can readily see 
some justification for those who do not 
look with disapproval on slight depletions 
of that constituent. 

The miner has always declared the 
mines unhealthy. Much the same has 
been said on the dangers of night air. 
A century past, sea air was also de- 
clared extremely unhealthy and the rich 
recuperated at inland watering places. 
The rugged health of the sailor might 
have borne witness to the contrary, just 
as the miner is a living confutation today 
of his own ill considered theories. 
all evidences were long unheeded; the 
thrice-breathed indoor air and the heavy 
air of closed-in valleys were preferred. 
Yet today nearly everyone sleeps with 
open windows and crowds of health seek- 
ers throng the seaside boardwalks. The 
time is coming when we shall view the 
average mine, above sea level, as danger- 
ous indeed to life and limb, but not bio- 
chemically unfavorable to the happy con- 
tinuance of life and health in the animal 
organism. 

We have-heard almost all hygienic ills, 
thoughtlessly attributed to the mine wa- 


But 


Volt. Nowes 


ter, coal dust and the mine atmosphere. 
An evil looking trinity it must be ad- 
mitted they make, yet if you attack the 
coal miner’s statement he will nearly al- 
ways begrudgingly admit that his fellow 
workers are really not unhealthy and are 
subject less to rheumatism and consump- 
tion, for instance, than men in other oc- 
cupations. As a matter of fact, hard as 


_it may be to explain, neither of these 


ills, to both of which one would, a priori, 
expect him to be subject, often afflict the 
coal miner. 

With lungs filled with dust, stooped by 
shoveling, greviously cramped in under- 
mining, often doubled like a jackknife 
for eight long hours, the coal miner 
nevertheless resists consumption well. 
Working in water, in a continual draft 
of air, making long tramps from the 
mines to his home with his clothes frozen 
stiff over his body, we may be sure that 
differences of temperature in two ad- 
jacent parts of his skin must occur and 
this by many 
thought to be if not the primary at least 
the accessory cause of rheumatism. 

The miner is also subject to frequent 
skin abrasions. 


thermal inequality is 


Dirt is an essential part 
of his toil and this dirt enters his wounds 
and though in the open air these condi- 
tions favor the pus-forming germs, no 
the 
mines. Not only do trifling abrasions heal 


such results appear to follow in 


without painful complications, but it has 
been noted. by''M. J. Shields of the 
American Red Cross Society, and the con- 
clusion has been fortified by his diligent 
inquiries, that major accidents with ac- 
companying crushings and manglings 
never result in lockjaw unless the in- 
jured mine workers are hurt in under- 
ground stables. 

The air, the coal dust and the water 
which are the three ills confronting the 
coal miner are all probably rendered anti- 
This 
pyrites turns to iron sulphate by oxida- 


septic by the pyrites in the coal. 


tion, dissolving in water; reactions take 
and 
léaving the water impregnated with sul- 
phuric acid. This evaporates slowly and 


place precipitating ferric hydrate 


the vapor probably renders the air and 
coal dust germicidal. ; 

Small quantities of nitrous fumes from 
some explosives add a trifling amount of 
nitric acid to the air, though the com- 
lete combustion of blasting powder and 
nitroglycerin does not exhibit such an 
action, the nitrogen being freed entirely. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Shot Firing in Mines 
(Continued from March 9) 


Letter No. 4—In answer to the ques- 
tion from Seanor, Penn., regarding the 
disadvantage in the simultaneous firing 
of shots, I do not believe there is any 
disadvantage. Also the article on page 
642, by W. Hartman, in which he states 
that electrical firing is more complex and 
expensive than by the old fuse method, 
seems exactly opposite to my experience. 

In the first place, I have found it far 
easier, and quicker, to punch a hole in 
the dynamite, insert the wired detonaton, 
than to peel off the fuse, slip the cap 
over the end, press it on, and then tie 
up the package. From a standpoint of 
cost, it certainly is far cheaper to fire 
with an electrical detonator than to buy, 
say, 10 ft. of fuse and a cap, the com- 
bined cost of which is far greater than an 
electric detonator to do the same work. 

There may be. a remote possibility of 
danger in the simultaneous firing of 
shots, providing the charges were extra- 
ordinarily heavy. This would be due to 
the interruption of the ventilating cur- 
rent, the compression and reaction tend- 
ing to disturb the gas in the gob, and 
also displace doors, brattices, loose 
roof, etc., in the same manner as a small 
explosion. 

There are several advantages in simul- 
taneous firing, among which are greater 
safety to the miner, as he is sure the 
shots will go off at a certain time, and 
that there will be no “hang fire” caused 
by “kinked” fuses. 

It is also safer from a standpoint of 
dust and temperature. If shots are fired in 
rapid succession, the first makes'a certain 
amount of dust and a certain increase 
in temperature; the second results in two 
volumes of dust and two increases in 
temperature, and the firing goes on un- 
til we have dust and heat conditions 
which are ideal for an explosion. 

Shots fired simultaneously perform 
greater work than when fired separately, 
that is, their efficiency is increased, and 
their yield in coal almost double. There- 
fore fewer drill holes are required, not 
so much powder, and there is less smoke, 
time and expense. 

Summing it all up, I am of the opinion 
that the simultaneous firing of shots has 
all the advantages, and none of the dis- 
advantages of the fuse and cap system 
of firing. 

R. Z. VIRGIN. 

Johnstown, Penn. 


A Novel Safety Device 
for Tipples 


I hand you herewith sketch of a stop 
I have applied to a tipple which I find 
works satisfactorily and has saved me 
considerable time and delays by runaway 
cars striking the sword of the tipple 
dump. I believe the sketch is self-ex- 
planatory. 









Nipple Floor 
Weight 





SKETCH OF CAR STOP 


When the dump is in a dumping posi- 
tion, the block is raised so that it will 
catch the bumpers of the car. When the 
dump is released to receive another car 
the block falls back in place. It is not 
an expensive construction, as it can usu- 
ally be placed on timbers used for the 
construction of the tipple. By having 
the 8x8-in. timber properly balanced it 
does not interfere with the dump in any 
way. 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, 
Mgr., The Virginia-Lee Co., Inc. 
Pennington Gap, Va. 


Seismic Unrest and Falls 


of Roof 


The editorial on danger periods in 
mines, in Coat AcE, Dec. 16, was highly 
interesting and recalled some suggestive 
coincidences in the possible existing re- 
lationship between seismic disturbances 
and coal-mine holocausts, a matter upon 
which scientists and coal-mining author- 
ities generally are divided. 

‘It would appear that the evidence so 
far collected is regarded as being not 
quite sufficiently convincing to convert 
the entire community to this theory. 
However, whereas only a few years ago 
the bare mention of the possibility of 
such a connection was openly ridiculed, 
the correlation of certain facts, has re- 
sulted in the adherence to the seismic 
theory by a goodly number of scientists. 


There is also reason to believe that not 
a few mining professors and experts are 
inclined to accept the view, but it is not 
openly acknowledged because of the fear 
of being regarded as faddists by their 
constituents. 

Admittedly the solution of this prob- 
lem presents many difficulties to the or- 
dinary man, and as colliery people have 
a way of regarding themselves as 
eminently practical, “new fangled no- 
tions” are looked upon by them with a 
certain amount of suspicion. There was 
abundant evidence of this when the 
coal-dust theory was propounded. Dis- 
cussion raged furiously and there were 
not. a few departures from friendly 
relationships. It is interesting to recall 
that this was less than four decades ago 
and today the man who doubts the theory 
is looked upon as old-fashioned and be- 
hind the times. Can it be that history 
may repeat itself in regard to the seismic 
theory ? 

There certainly seems to be a fairly 
general agreement that atmospheric 
changes and local emissions of gas from 
the mines have a close relationship, and 
in Great Britain, barometrical fluctuations 
are carefully recorded, warnings being 
periodically issued to mining commun- 
ities when the conditions presage spe- 
cial danger from outoursts of gas. Be- 
yond this it may be advanced that the 
theory holdings the spasmodic or irregu- 
lar earth breathings responsible to some 
extent for explosive conditions in mines, 
may not after all be wholly unreason- 
able. 


MINE INSPECTORS INSTITUTED INQUIRIES 


Mention may be made of the fact that 
eight years ago the British inspectors of 
mines instituted inquiries—unfortunate- 
ly neither uniform nor conclusive—to as- 
certain whether earth tremors had any 
tangible effect upon falls of roof in 
mines. They appear to have taken this 
course because, notwithstanding the 
adoption of new special rules to secure 
systematic timbering, falls of roof and 
side continued to be as fruitful a source 
of accident as in the pre-systematic days. 
Indeed this remark, after the lapse of a 
number of years, may still be held to 
apply. 

So far as they go the results secured 
by the mine inspectors may be sum- 
marized: W. N. Atkinson selected a 
period of two months in the year 1902 
and observed that 33 earthquakes were 
registered at the Kew Observatory. Mark- 
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ing upon a large chart the exact times 
of 156 accidents from falls in six in- 
spection districts, he says he relinquished 
his inquiries because “there did not ap- 
pear to be the slightest indication to 
coincide, between the times of the earth- 
quakes and those of the accidents.” 

A diagram was prepared by A. H. 
Stokes which seemed to indicate that the 
winter months was the period of the year 
in which most accidents from falls oc- 
cur, but he could not convince himself 
that climatic changes have a material in- 
fluence upon the death rate therefrom. 
He was inclined more to the view that 
the increased time worked in the winter 
period was responsible for the increased 
death rate. 

Not satisfied with that evidence, John 
Gerrard sustained the earth-tremors 
theory, and Henry Hall was severe upon 
the mine management in the statement 
of his conclusion that ‘“‘we suffer from 
the fact that no very direct responsibility 
in these cases rests upon any individual 
officer.” 

That it was quite possible seismic 
movement of the earth’s crust might be 
a deep seated and unsuspected cause 
of many accidents from falls, was ad- 
mitted by W. H. Pickering. As he re- 
marked, earth tremors, reaching the 
dignity of earthquakes, pass at times 
across the British Isles—but hitherto they 
have never been considered to be a 
factor in mining accidents. 

London, England. Side. 





Vertical Curves to Prevent 
Derailment 


Your readers may be interested in a 
method of calculating vertical curves 
that is better known to municipal engi- 
neers than to those who follow their pro- 
fession in the mining fields. Curves of 
this kind are useful in preventing de- 
railments and save a lot of grading by 
trial and error, which is too common 
where a true curve is not predetermined. 
To make a clear illustration, a somewhat 
extreme case is taken. 

The plane to be built is 520 ft. long. 
The lower end has a 2 per cent. grade, 
the upper a 50 per cent. The plane starts 


at station O and the point of  in- 
tersection of the two grades is 3 
The profile drawn has vertical scale 


2% times as large as the horizontal, re- 
sulting in a vertical distortion of 2%. 
The elevations, above tide, of the sub- 
grades at the ends of the plane and at the 
point of intersection are marked, as is cus- 
tomary, with small flags; the heights of 
the subgrades, that is, the elevations at 
which the ties are to be placed, as a re- 
sult of calculation, are marked on the 
profile, in the appropriate places, without 
the use of flags. 

To shorten the solution it will be as- 
sumed that a break in grade is made 
every 100 ft., though it would be well to 
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make the break at intervals of 25 ft. The 
principle is the same. The point of ver- 
tical curve (P.V.C.) is chosen at a dis- 
tance 200 ft. from the point of vertical in- 
tersection (P.V.J.), that is, at station 
1. So the projected length of the 
curve will be 400 ft., the point of vertical 
tangent (P.V.T.) being at station 5. 

Gradient-at eV. C. is 2 per cent., or 2 
ft. per station. 

Gradient at P. V.T. is 50 per cent., or 
50 ft. per station. 

The difference is d = 48 ft. per station. 

The number of stations covered by 
curve is n = 4. 

We obtain a value x from the equa- 
tion 


= (suberademar 


Subgrade at P.V. 
me) = 1109.9. 


Sta. 0) + 2= 1107 


+a 


(200 


fehl 


1150 


Elevations 











TOO tara 


Proceed as follows, making rise per 


station =n 





he 

1 eG Elev. Sta. 1= 1109.9 
Vie r= 8.0 
2x—12 Elev. Sta. 2=1117.9 
r= 20 r= 20.0 
2% sale Elev. Sta. 3— 1137.9 
1=32 r= 32.0 
2x ae Elev. Sta. 4— 1169.9 
r=44 r= 44.0 

bg Elev. Sta. 5 = 1213.9 Check. 
r= 50. Check. 


This, it will be observed, is exactly the 
figure given for the P.V.T. If the length 
of the adopted distance between the 
breaks of grade is 25 ft. instead of 100: 
21% 25.8 


Gradient at P.V.C. is 
100 


0.5 


ft. per station. 
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Gradient at P.V.T. is 12.5 


ft. per station. 

Algebraic difference (d) is 12 ft. per 
station. 7 

The number of stations covered by 
curve is 16. 

We find, therefore, that 


d ae 


2 Ate rare 0:31 5: 


The calculation is too long to com- 
plete, but commences thus: 





Veco OS 

x = 0.375 Elev. 1 + 00 = 1109.900 

r= 0.875 ha Oats 
2a — 0.750 Elev. 1 + 25 — 1110.775 
Pr = 1,625) r= yn 162s 





Elev. 1+ 50 = 1112.400 
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5 
Stations 
A VERTICAL CURVE ON A STEEP PLANE 


It will be observed that the first increase 
of grade is half the second, just as the 
first chord in a circular curve makes 
with the tangent an angle half that which 
it makes with its neighboring chord. 
Such a curve will make derailments 
unlikely. Where rapid changes of grade 
take place vertical curves should always 
be inserted. In return car sidings where 
empty cars run continually into standing 
trips, it would be well to figure out ver- 
tical curves and to model the grade care- 
fully from the beginning, instead of leav- 
ing the matter to adjustment by trial and 
error. It must be remembered that d is the 
algebraic difference; if one gradient is up 
hill and the other down hill, d is the 
sum of the two gradients per station. By 
taking only two stations, the apex distance 
can be easily determined. In this example 
the stations would be 200 ft. long and d 
would equal 96; n=2, and x = 24. The 
elevation of the curve at the apex would 
be 1137.9, as already determined for the 
same curve with 100-ft. stations. 
Indianapolis, Ind. F, A. Boac. 
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First Aid Methods of Lack- 
awanna Company 
BY.G.7 be FOBEY™ 


There was a time—not many year 
ago, either—when the poor injured miner 
was dragged out of the mines by will- 
ing, but rough hands; his injured parts 
were crudely wrapped up with a dirty 
handkerchief or any old piece of cloth 
available, such as a discarded pair of 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities : 


The 
home, 
shoulder of some strong, robust helper; 
sometimes two of his fellow workmen 
would carry him by the head and heels. 
If there was a saloon on the way it was 
necessary to stop long enough to drown 


injured man was carried to his 
sometimes thrown over the 


the poor fellow’s pain with rot-gut 
whiskey, and, incidentally, to furnish, in 
the same manner, more strength for those 
carrying him. If the patient survived this 
kind of treatment and was alive when 


as a box containing antiseptic gauzes and 
bandages, and when a man is injured, 
word is immediately sent to one or more 
of these men, and they get to the scene of 
the accident with all possible haste, and 
assume charge of the injured. They first 
make him as comfortable as possible, and 
then locate the injury. If it should 
be a broken leg, they immediately rip 
open the trouser leg to see that no bones 
are protruding. The fracture is reduced, 
if possible, and the leg supported and 
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TRAINED FIRST-AID MEN OF THE D. L. & W. MINING DEPARTMENT 


overalls or working pants, and if there 
were any open cuts or bruises, these 
were frequently smeared over with fresh 
quids of chewing tobacco. For in those 
days chewing tobacco was supposed to 
have a wonderfully healing effect, regard- 
less of the mouth from which it was ex- 
tracted. If any of these cuts severed an 
artery, the man frequently bled to death 
before a doctor could be procured to stop 
the flow of his life’s blood. 

No special care was taken to splint or 
support a fractured limb so as to pre- 
vent further injury, for the average man 
knew nothing about the danger of frac- 
tured bones piercing through the flesh, or 
how to prevent such an undesirable re- 
sult. 





*Superintendent coal department, D., 
L. & W. R.R. 

Note—Address delivered at Penn. State 
Y. M. C. A. Convention, Bradford, Penn., 
on Feb. 238, 1912. 


they got him home, it was a question 
whether he even then got proper sur- 
gical and medical attention, as doctors 
were not as plentiful as they are now 
and they cost money, and the chances are 
that some quack heal-all or bone-setter 
would get hold of the patient and finish 
him. 


D. L. & W. R.R. RESCUE Corps 


Those days are past. Each and every 
one of the D. L. & W. mines has one or 
more First Aid Corps, composed of six or 
eight bright, energetic young men thor- 
oughly drilled and instructed by the best 
of surgeons in the proper manner of 
rendering first aid in all kinds of frac- 
tures, cuts, bruises, shocks, etc. 

These men are equipped with all the 
necessary paraphernalia to give prompt 
assistance in time of injury. They have 
stretchers, splints and blankets, as well 


bandaged so as to prevent any further 
injury in moving the patient. 


A FRAME FOR AN INJURED LEG 


We have for this purpose in our mine 
hospitals a frame made of light rod iron, 
passing down each side of the leg and 
around the foot, and when the leg is se- 
curely bandaged in this frame you could 
safely throw the patient out of the win- 
dow without the least possible danger of 
further injuring that leg. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary, however, to have these 
regular frames, or to delay the work 
until something of the sort can be pro- 
cured, as the meaning of ‘First Aid” is 
the assistance of the patient and the mak- 
ing of him comfortable with such means 
as are available until such time as a 
regular surgeon can be reached, and 
even a pick or sledge handle can be made 
to answer the purpose of splint or sup- 
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port, providing it is properly secured 
by bandages to the limb. Neither is it 
necessary to await the arrival of a regu- 
lar stretcher, as a very comfortable ap- 
pliance can be improvised quickly by 
placing two rods or sticks through the 
sleeves of two or three coats or jumpers. 

If there should be any open cuts or 
wounds to contend with, our First Aid 
boys are fully alive to the dangers of in- 
fection and blood poisoning from the 
many germs lurking on their dirty hands 
and clothes. As the Irishman explained 
to his friend: ‘Pat, did you ever know 
that the doctors now claim that all dis- 
eases and sickness are caused by a 
‘bug’? If yez cut off yer thumb and 
die of lock-jaw, it was a ‘bug’ that done 
it. If yez catch cold on yer lungs and 
ye’re carried off by consumption, it was a 
‘bug’ that done it. If yez get hay-fever, 
it’s a ‘bug’, and if yez has the grippe its 
another ‘bug.’ In Germany they call 
these ‘bugs’ ‘Germs.’ In France they be 
called ‘Parisites, and in Ireland they 
do call ’em ‘Mikerobes’.” 

Our men are careful not to touch 
these cuts or wounds with their hands or 
dirty clothes, but they use antiseptic 
gauze, taken from their sealed packets. 
If an artery has been severed, our men 
know how and where to place the tourn- 
iquet so as to stop the flow of blood and 
thereby save the man’s life. No liquor 
is given the patient, but if any stimulant 
is needed, a little aromatic spirits of am- 
monia is given in water. 
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ing for us today. Everybody but our 
superintendent pronounced the man dead, 
but he would not give up; nor would he 
allow the others to quit. We had an- 
other case in our company hospital where 
artificial respiration was continuously 
kept up for five hours, and the patient is 
still living to tell the story. 

After the injuries have all been prop- 
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THE HOsPITAL CAR 


In our Wilkes Barre district, where the 
mines are located some 16 or 20 miles 


distant from the company hospital, we 


} 


have a regularly equipped hospital car © 


standing at Kingston Station under heat, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to con- 
vey injured employees to the Scranton 
hospital. 

If a regular passenger train is 
due at the time, this car is attached to 
that train, but if between trains, and 
the condition of the injured will not war- 
rant delay, a switching engine is imme- 
diately attached and the car hurried to 
Scranton as a special. This car has cots 
and blankets and everything necessary 


to the comfort of the injured while being — 


transported, and, if the conditions war- 
rant it, the company surgeon located at 
Kingston, accompanies the patient to 


E 


Scranton, and has been known to suc- — 


cessfully reduce fractures and perform 
amputations and other operations while 
en route. 

In conjunction with this hospital car 
we also have a rescue car fully equipped 
with helmets and rescue appliances, oxy- 
gen, etc., and at most of our important 
mines we have rescue stations similarly 


equipped and manned by employees thor- — 


oughly drilled in the use of these helmets 
and pulmotors. 
confined in sealed rooms filled with sul- 
phur fumes and required to saw timber, 


These men have been 


shovel coal and dirt, crawl through low — 





THE HosPITAL CAR AT KINGSTON, PENN. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION FOR Five LONG 
Hours 


If the man has been completely 
“knocked out” and has the appearance of 
being dead, as is frequently the case in 
shocks or after-damp, his heart may con- 
tinue to beat for several minutes after 
he stops breathing. Artificial respiration 
is then the only way of restoring life, 
and when properly done and persisted in, 
will force the man to breathe whether he 
wants to or not. We had a case of this 
kind in one of our mines when artificial 
respiration was kept up for three-quart- 
ers of an hour, and the patient is work- 


erly dressed and protected from dirt and 
contamination, the patient is placed on a 
stretcher, carefully covered with blankets 
so as not to get chilled, and hoisted to 
the surface without any unnecessary jars 
or jolts. 

The ambulance has already been 
prepared and is in waiting, and the in- 
jured man is conveyed on a mattress to 
the Moses Taylor Hospital, which is in 
charge of one of the most skillful and 
capable surgeons in this country. There 
the patient is left under the watchful 
eye of a trained nurse, and is not ,al- 
lowed to leave the hospital until all 
danger is past. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE KINGSTON CAR 


places, carry stretchers over obstructions, 
they all have the necessary strength and 
nerve to enter a burning mine and rescue 
the men. This car was rushed to the 


: 
2 
etc., while wearing these helmets, 7 


there in time to save any of the 73 un- 


| 


scene of the terrible Pancoast disaster 


last spring, but, unfortunately, did net get | 


fortunates who lost their lives. 


Kingston fully equipped with all kinds of 
fire fighting appliances, and, in case of a 
bad accident or big mine disaster, this 
special train, consisting of rescue car, 
fire car and hospital car, is immediately 
dispatched to the scene. 


We also have another car located | 


“~~ Se 
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Inquiries of General Interest 


All Questions Must be Accompanied by Name and Address—Not for Publication 





Handling a Mine Fire in a 
Gassy Mine 


Referring te the accompanying sketch, 
which shows a fire started at the face of 
the intake gangway in a mine, what would 
be the best method of fighting this fire so 
as to insure the greatest amount of safety 
to the men? As shown in the sketch, 
there are eight chambers driven to the 
rise of the gangway. In six of these 
chambers there is gas given off at the 
face. The direction of the air current is 
shown by the arrows and it will be no- 
ticed that the gas given off at the face of 
the chambers is being carried toward the 
fire. This question has caused considera- 
ble warm argument here and developed a 
great diversity of opinion among prac- 
tical mining men. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


The first consideration, after withdraw- 
ing all men from the mine, is to keep the 
gas from the fire and to accomplish this 
before anything else is done the stopping 
at A should be partly opened. This 
would short-circuit the air at this point, 
and the gas being generated at the face 
of the chambers will be conducted di- 
rectly into the return airway. 

Since there has been, as yet, no ex- 
plosion of the gas contained in the air 
current passing over the fire, it may be 
assumed to be safe to allow this air to 
circulate past the fire for the present and 
not to short-circuit the whole of the air 
current. For this reason the stopping at A 
should be opened only sufficiently, at first, 
to reduce the quantity of air passing the 
fire. Reducing thus the quantity of air 
will, to some extent, dampen the fire. 

The next step is to arrange so as to 
carry all of the gas-laden air coming from 
the chambers, through the crosscut at A. 
This, however, cannot be done with safety 
until a portion of the intake current 
entering chamber No. 1 can be conducted 
through the canvas at B and along the 
gangway to the fire, so as to dilute the 
gases formed by the fire, which will 
rapidly become explosive when the cur- 
rent is reduced. This current will be 
fresh air containing no gas and will 
eventually replace the air from the cham- 
bers containing gas which is now feeding 
the fire. 

In order to accomplish this it will be 
necessary to construct a box of sufficient 
size to conduct the air from the chambers 
across the gangway to the crosscut at A 
through which it passes into the return 
airway. This box can be constructed 


quickly by nailing canvas to suitable 
crossbars in the gangway. This box will 
form a sort of air bridge, at the roof of 
the gangway, and is represented by the 
dotted line drawn from the mouth of 
chamber No. 8 to the crosscut A. Before 
constructing this box or air bridge it will 
be best to open the canvas at B suffici- 
ently to divert a portion of the air pass- 
ing up the chambers, into the gangway. 
How much this current can be reduced 
in the chambers should be determined by 
a fireboss, who must watch the gas at the 
face of the chambers, and especially the 
condition of the current in chamber 
No. 8. 

As soon as the air bridge at crosscut A 
is completed the air reaching the fire will 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRE AND DIREC- 
TION OF AIR CURRENT 


be practically fresh air containing little 
or no gas. This current, however, should 
be only sufficient to allow men to ap- 
proach close enough to the fire to extin- 
guish the flame, and to avoid the possible 
formation of an accumulation of ex- 
plosive gases (carbon monoxide), in the 
region of the fire. 

All of the work should be done with 
safety lamps and every precaution should 
be used to protect all approaches to the 
return airway and prevent anyone from 
entering the return current. In the mean- 
time, arrangements will have been made 
to conduct water to the fire. 


Ventilating Pressures 
If the water-gage reading taken on 
the fan drift is 2.2 in.; (a) What 
is the unit of ventilating pressure? 


(b) What is the mine resistance indi- 
cated by this reading if the fan drift, at- 


this point, is 12 ft. wide and 10 ft. high P 
(c) What is the absolute pressure on the 
mine air at an elevation of 1000 ft. above 
sea level? 

Fairmont, W. Va. Sah a 

The unit of ventilating pressure is 

p= 5.2 x 2.2 = 11.44 lb. per sq.ft. 

(b) The area of the fan drift is 10 x 12 
= 120 sq.ft.; and the mine resistance is 
then 


R= pa ites & 120 = 1372.8. 1d: 

(c) The atmospheric pressure, at an 
elevation of —1000 ft., is 2041.1 Ib. 
per sq.ft., and the unit of ventilating 
pressure being 11.44 Ib. per sq.ft., the ab- 
solute pressure is 2041.1 + 11.44 = 
2052.54 Ib. per sq.ft. 


Pumping into ‘Tank 

We expect to pump water into a large 
tank 25 ft. above the ground. Would it 
be better to run the discharge line or 
column pipe to the top of the tank where 
it would have a free discharge, or to 
enter the pipe at the bottom of the tank ? 
What would be the advantage in either 
case 7 

Dubois, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 

Although, by far, the most common 
practice is to enter the column pipe and 
terminate it at the bottom of the tank, 
this is not the absolute rule, as there are 
numerous advocates of extending the 
pipe up the outside and allowing it to 
discharge into the tank at the top. 

Entering the pipe at the bottom re- 
duces the head under which the pump 
must work when the tank is not full. 
There is a less length of column pipe to 
protect from freezing and a correspond- 
ing decrease in frictional resistance in 
pumping. The resistance to discharge 
at the end of the cciumn pipe is prac- 
tically the same in either case, whether 
the pipe discharges into the body of water 
in the tank or against the atmosphere at 
the top of the tank. 


Pumping in Shaft 

The column pipe in a shaft 200 ft. 
deep is 16 in. in diameter; and all the 
pumps are arranged to discharge into it. 
When not required, all the pumps are 
stopped but one, which has a 2-in. dis- 
charge. Would it he better if this pump 
had its own discharge or column pipe 
to the surface or will the pump do as 
well when discharging into the large 16- 
in. pipe? 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is often the case that pumps ar- 
ranged to discharge into the same column 
pipe do not work satisfactorily, when 
operated together. The fault is due gen- 
erally to improper design. In the case 
in hand, the single pump having a 2-in. 
discharge will work as well or better 
when discharging alone into the large 
16-in. pipe. The pipe friction will be 
less, for the same flow, than in a pipe of 
smaller diameter. 
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Questions Asked at Fireboss 
Examination, Held at 
Cumberland, Wyo., 

Jan 29-31, 1912 


(Continued from March 9) 


Ques.—What are the dangers attending 
windy shots and how would you guard 
against them ? 

Ans.—A windy shot always produces a 
large disturbance of the mine air; and, in 
case dust is present in considerable quan- 
tity in the working place, a cloud of dust 
is raised and a local dust explosion may 
be produced, the fine dust floating in the 
air being ignited by the flame of the shot. 
If, as is often the case, gas has accumu- 
lated in the space over the waste or gob, 
this gas will be ignited and a local ex- 
plosion produced. A windy shot often 
loosens the roof at the working face. 
Where safety lamps are used, the con- 
cussion of the air may force the flame 
of the lamp through the gauze and ignite 
the gas. The best way to guard against 
these dangers is to avoid producing a 
windy shot. 

The following precautions are sug- 
gested: Avoid an overcharge of powder; 
drilling the holes too deep on the solid; 
drilling a “dead hole,” by which is meant 
a hole perpendicular to the face of the 
coal. Such a hole has no opportunity to 
work, unless a suitable mining or side cut 
is made extending nearly or quite to the 
depth of the hole. Avoid locating a charge 
too close to a hard roof or near to a 
boulder. Cut away all projecting tops 
and bottoms that would prevent the shot 
from doing its proper work. Avoid firing 
two or more shots in quick succession in a 
close place. Never place one shot de- 
pendent on the work of a previous shot 
and fire these two shots at the same time 
expecting one of them to explode first, 
the work of the second depending upon 
that of the first. Where gas is generated 
always test the face of the chamber for 
gas before firing a shot. Avoid all accu- 
mulation of fine dust and coal, at the 
working face. 


Ques.—What is meant by splitting the 
air current and what are the advantages 
of so doing, if any ? 

Ans.—-By splitting. is meant dividing 
the air current into two or more separate 
currents, each of which will ventilate its 
own section of the mine from the moment 
it leaves the main intake until it reaches 
the main return. By this means the ven- 


tilation of the mine is under better con- 
trol, since the air current can be di- 
vided in proportion to the requirements in 
each section of the mine. Better ven- 
tilation is afforded at the working face, 
since the air is fresher, contains less gas, 
smoke and dust and travels at a more 
moderate velocity. Any explosion of gas 
occurring in one section of the mine is 
generally confined to that section. A 
larger quantity of air is circulated by the 
same power; or for the same quantity of 
air required the power producing the 
circulation is reduced. Splitting the air 
current in a mine reduces the number of 
doors required, but generally requires 
the use of regulators and the construction 
of air-bridges. 

Ques.——How would you proceed to 
clear a shaft that is filled nearly to the 
top with carbon dioxide, without the use 
of a fan? 

Ans.—In a deep shaft the removal of 
the blackdamp might prove a difficult 
operation and in most cases a fan 
would be needed for that purpose. As- 
suming, however, a shallow shaft and 
barring the use of a fan, recourse must be 
had to such simple methods as the 
emptying of several barrels of water into 
the shaft, in quick succession; the use 
of large bailing buckets 
hoisted rapidly; the use of a steam jet 
or blower at or near the bottom of the 
shaft. If there is a partition or man- 
way extending down one side of the shaft, 
advantage can often be taken of the wind 
pressure by erecting a canvas or cowl, 
so as to deflect the surface wind into the 
shaft. It will, however, generally be dif- 
ficult to remove a large volume of black- 
damp from the shaft without the use of 
a fan, the employment of which wouid 
save much time and expense. 


Ques.—How would you remove an ac- 
cumulation of gas from a mine, with 
safety ? 

Ans.—Everything will depend on the 
character of the gas, its location in the 
mine and the strength of the air current. 
Assuming, however, a body of marsh gas 
(CH;) accumulated at the head of a 
steep pitch, which is the probable mean- 
ing of the question: First, notify the men 
on the return of the air current and, if 
the body of gas is large, withdraw all the 
men from the mine before attempting its 
removal. Having done this and having 
stationed reliable men at all points neces- 
sary to protect the return airway and 
prevent persons from entering the same, 
increase the quantity of air passing in the 


lowered and _ 


affected portion of the mine, as much as 
possible. Then, having brought the air 
in sufficient volume to the foot of the 
pitch and having the necessary material 
at hand, proceed to erect a temporary 


brattice, to conduct the air current up 


one side of the chamber, allowing it to re- 
turn down the pitch, on the other side of 
the brattice. Only safety lamps must be 
used and the work must all be done on 
the intake side of the brattice. Sufficient 
time must be allowed for the air current 
to sweep away the gas each time that the 
brattice is extended; the work is neces- 
sarily slow. All lamps should be kept 
at a safe distance back from the ends of 
the brattice. In this manner, the work 
should be extended up the pitch until 
the face is reached and the gas removed. 


Ques.—If you were about to examine 
a mine for explosive gas, what would 
you consider your first duty as a fireboss 
before you entered on your rounds 
through the mine? 

Ans.—Having filled and properly clean- 
ed his safety lamp, the fireboss, before 
entering the mine, should ascertain that 
the ventilator is running at its usual 
speed. After lighting and carefully in- 
specting his lamp, on entering the mine, 
he should proceed at once to the foot of 
the downcast shaft, or to the nearest 
point accessible on the main intake air- 
way; and, here, before proceeding further 
on his rounds, he should assure himself 
that the usual quantity of air is passing 
in the airway. In a very gassy mine or 
where the mining laws or mine regula- 
tions require, the fireboss should place a 
suitable danger signal at the mine en- 
trance, which will remain there as a 
warning to all persons not to enter until 
he has returned from his examination 
and removed the signal. Before examin- 
ing a gassy mine it is well, if the fire- 
boss is able to do so, to make a special 
test of his lamp before entering the mine. 


Ques.—If it is found necessary to in- 
crease the quantity of air in a mine, how 
would you do it without increasing the 
speed of the fan? 


Ans.—Remove all obstructions from 
airways; clean up any roof falls; en- 


large all breakthroughs or crosscuts and _ 
Straighten the airways and shorten the 


distance the air must travel wherever this 


is practicable. Split the air current when- 


ever this can be done to advantage or 
without reducing the velocity of the air 
current to a point too low to sweep away 


the gases and provide good ventilation at _ 


the working face. 
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Mining Centers 


Coal and Coke News 


Washington, D. C. 


Strong interest is felt in government 
circles with reference to the British coal 
strike and its reflex effects upon our own 
coal trade. The immediate influence of 
the strike, as observed here thus far, has 
been the stimilation of export business. 
While full figures are not yet available at 
the statistical offices, it is known that 
large quantities of coal are being loaded 
at Atlantic ports for South American and 
European points which are usually- sup- 
plied from English mines. 

Should it prove possible to avert a 
coal strike on this side of the water it is 
believed that a large, and possibly per- 
manent, gain in our foreign business will 
be secured. This makes it doubly desir- 
able, according to the views entertained 
here, that there shall be no violent dis- 
turbance of existing conditions in our coal 
industry. Government officials incline to 
the opinion that, in view of the circum- 
stances, the operators can afford to make 
some concessions in order to secure for 
themselves a valuable opportunity to ex- 
pand their business in this new direc- 
tion. Fs 
It is well understood here, of course, 
that the bituminous mines of the country 
have not been in a money-making posi- 
tion for some time, and this fact has been 
brought out repeatedly during the past 
few weeks, not only by statements be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in connection with pending coal 
cases, but also in arguments before com- 
mittees of Congress in connection with 
various bills under consideration. 

Reports received in Washington, are to 
the effect that a month’s supply of coal 
is already in sight at different points, and 
that heavy outputs will be maintained 
from now until the end of the current 
month, when prevailing wage agreements 
expire. 

_ Altogether, the coal situation is re- 
garded here with considerable anxiety 
and a good deal of attention is being 
paid to it in Congress. While it is be- 
lieved that an agreement will be reached 
on some basis through the submission of 
modified demands by either side, there is 
not a little anxiety lest some serious dis- 
pute should be precipitated. Should diffi- 
culties of an acute nature arise, the na- 
tional government, it is felt here, would 
almost necessarily intervene, perhaps 
along the same lines that were followed 
under the Roosevelt administration, for 
the purpose of effecting an adjustment. 
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Such plans are, of course, purely tenta- 
tive, but the fact that they are being 
talked of with seriousness is considered 
decidedly significant. 


PROVISION FOR GOVERNMENT COAL 
BUSINESS 


A specially interesting feature of the 
new Panama Canal bill, so far as the 
coal trade is concerned, is that portion 
which is intended to give the President 
power to sell coal and other supplies to 
passing vessels. This provision is found 
in Section 6 of the bill and reads as fol- 
lows: 


The President is also authorized to 
establish, maintain, and operate dry- 
docks, repair shops, yards, docks, 
wharves, warehouses, storehouses, and 
other necessary facilities and appur- 
tenances for the purpose of providing 
coal and other materials, labor, repairs 


and supplies for its own vessels, and, in- 
cidentally, for supplying such at reason- 
able prices to passing vessels, in accord- 
ance with appropriations hereby author- 
ized to be made from time to time by 
Congress as.a part of the maintenance 
and operation of the said canal. 

Moneys received in the ordinary course 
of business from the conduct of said 
business may be expended and reinvested 
for such purposes without being covered 
into the Treasury of the United States; 
and such moneys are hereby appropri- 
ated for such purposes, but all deposits 
of such funds shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of existing law relating to the 
deposit of other public funds of the 
United States, and any net profits accru- 
ing from such business shall annually be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States. Monthly reports of such receipts 
and expenditures shall be made to the 
President by the persons in charge, and 
annual reports shall be made to the 
Congress. 








Alabama 


Birmingham—tThe Corona Coal & Iron 
Co., which L. B. Musgrove and associates 
have been operating for some years, was 
recently purchased by Edgar L. Adler of 
Birmingham, the price paid for the cor- 
poration and its physical holdings being 
approximately $1,000,000. The property 
includes about 45,000 acres of the Corona 
seam, which is a high grade domestic 
coal. The new owner expects to spend 
about $250,000 in betterments to the 
present equipment and for new openings, 
in an effort to produce 1,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. Heretofore about 500,000 
tons have been obtained each year. The 
plants now in operation include the Co- 
rona, Coal Valley and Patten mines. 

The bee-hive coke ovens of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. at Bessemer 





and at Alice Furnace, Birmingham, have 
been put out of commission by the firing 
of the first battery of the company’s new 
Koppers byproduct ovens at Corey. Other 
bee-hive ovens will be shut down as the 
balance of the new plant is finished, dur- 
ing the next few months. ’ 


Colorado 


Meeker—A contract has been awarded 
for the immediate construction of a rail- 
road from Rifle to Harvey Gap, which 
will tap the coal beds at the latter point. 
This line is being built by the Garfield 
Coal Co. and will open up deposits of 
coal that are among the largest in the 
state. 


Denver—By an agreement entered into, 
Mar. 5, between officials of District No. 15, 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
American Fuel Co., the strike in the 
Northern coal fields, which has been in 
progress for nearly two years, is virtually 
settled so far as the eight mines of this 
company are concerned. As a result, 
about 300 men have returned to work 
in Louisville and Lafayette and it is 
reported that nearly 1000 will return io 
work in the Northern field before long. 
Under the agreement, the men are given 
an increase of 3c. a ton on the run-of- 
mine coal and of 5 per cent. on day work. 
They asked for an increase of 5.55 per 
cent. on all work. 


Fort Collins—The proposed develop- 
ment of a coal mine at Fort Collins has 
fallen through for lack of funds needed to 
purchase the property. Outside capital 
refused to invest in the company and ft 
was compelled to relinquish its holdings. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Announcement was made re- 
cently that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. had purchased approximately 28,000 
acres of coal land in Montgomery County, 
Illinois, for $2,500,000. This is regarded 
as the largest coal-land deal negotiated 
in Illinois for a number of years. The 
property was sold by A. R. Bird & Sons 
of St. Louis and the transfer was han- 
dled by the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. of New York. The new acquisition 
increases the coal-land holdings of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois road to 
38,000 acres. The purchase _ repre- 
sents five mines. The railroad, however, 
will not operate these but will continue 
the present leases for a number of years. 
The property was acquired in order to in- 
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sure and safeguard the railroad’s fuel 
supply, according to a statement made 
by the president of the company. 
Representatives of the coal operators 
of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois met with representatives of 
the United Mine Workers in Chicago, 
Mar. 5, and arranged for a conference of 
the joint scale committee to take place 
in Cleveland Mar. 20. Briefly, the de- 
mands of the miners are that the pres- 
ent working day of eight hours be de- 
creased to seven hours, with five hours on 
Saturday at full pay, and a 10 per cent 
increase of the present wage scale. 


Duquoitn—The Chicago and Carbondale 
coal mine, at Ward has been taken over 
by the Mississippi Valley Mining Co. for 
a consideration of $75,000 and is now in 
operation. The town of Ward was al- 
most depopulated on account of this mine 
not working during the past year. The 
mine had filled with water and was gen- 
erally run down but the work of re- 
claiming has been going on rapidly and it 
is expected that an output of 500 tons a 
day will scon be attained. 


Centralia—The Junction City mine of 
the Marion County Coal Co. recently 
broke its own record by attaining a pro- 
duction of 1800 tons in one day. The 
mine employs 375 men. 


Streator—The Chicago, Williamson and 
Vermillion Coal Co. is putting down a 
number of bore holes northeast of here 
in hopes of locating a bed of coal that 
will justify opening a new mine. This 
company’s present No. 3 mine, near here, 
will probably be worked out during the 
year. 


Indiana 


Logansport—In order to be prepared 
for a possible strike of the coal miners 
of the country, an official of the Wa- 
bash railroad recently made arrange- 
ments to store here a large quantity of 
coal for the railroad’s use. The Wabash 
intends to store coal all along the dif- 
ferent divisions and at all its terminals. 


Terre Haute—Miners are in great de- 
mand in this vicinity, some coal com- 
panies advertising that they require as 
many as 80 additional men. A strike or 
suspension on Apr. 1 is regarded as in- 
evitable and every effort is being made 
to get out as much coal as possible be- 
fore that date. 


Princeton—The Princeton Coal Com- 
pany’s mine, here, has been sold to the 
Deep Vein Coal Co., of Terre Haute. 


Brazil—The Clay County board of 
mine examiners has secured an opinion 
from Attorney-General Honan, holding 
that the examining boards established by 
the last general assembly cannot legally 
issue certificates to mine workers except 
at the regular meetings of the board. In 
regard to apprentices, Mr. Honan holds 
that an apprentice must work under a 
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qualified miner for two years and cannot 
legally be employed elsewhere in prepa- 
ration for a certificate. 

Indiana coal operators have sent a 
petition to the Indiana railway commis- 
sion asking for secrecy regarding their 
daily reports to the commission which 
give the number of cars received and 
loaded, and the number of hours of work 
at each mine. The order requiring the 
reports to be made provides that they 
shall be made public property. The 
operators say that under the order, coal 
brokers are enabled to keep in touch with 
conditions at the mines, and, on that 
knowledge, often take advantage of 
shortages in cars or shutdowns to inter- 
fere with the sale of coal by the op- 
erators. , 
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Des Moines—A recent strike at the 
Ray coal mine southwest of here, origi- 
nating in differences with regard to the 
double work system employed at the 
mine, was soon settled by an amicable 
agreement. It is said that there is not 
an idle miner in the Iowa fields at this 
time, unless it is because of accident or 
cther special reason. The maximum 
amount of coal is being mined daily in 
order to store away as much fuel as pos- 
sible. ‘Operators estimate that in case 
the miners suspend work Apr. 1, there 
will not be enough coal stored away to 
last more than a month or six weeks. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—Information from Pikeville 
is to the effect that Congressman John 
W. Langley, of the tenth Kentucky dis- 
trict, and Congressman James A. Hughes, 
of the fifth West Virginia district, will 
wage a vigorous fight to secure ap- 
propriations of $50,000 each for dams 
on the Levisa and Tug forks of the Big 
Sandy River, in the annual rivers ap- 
propriation bill of Congress. The War 
Department, after assisting last year in 
securing the insertion in the rivers bill 
of authority for the building of these 
two dams has now concluded that a re- 
survey should be made before the pro- 
jects are pushed to completion. These 
dams will be of inestimable value to the 
coal industry in western West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky, and a delay of 
one, two or three years would be a seri- 
cus matter to mining interests. Messrs. 
Langley and Hughes, in discussing be- 
fore the House committee the need of 
appropriations for these two dams, 
pointed out that they would be of con- 
siderable value in demonstrating the im- 
portance of the further development of 
such projects along the Big Sandy. 

Whitesburg—It is believed that a num- 
ber of new towns will spring up this 
year in the vicinity of Whitesburg, as a 
result of the expenditure of millions of 
dollars in development work by the Cen- 
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solidation Coal Co. and other concerns 
row active in this field. The Consolida- 
tion company has announced that it, 
alone, will spend $4,000,000 in develop- 
ment work. Jenkins will have 8000 
population by Sept. 1, it is estimated. 
McRoberts, on Wright’s Fork, is growing 
rapidly, and another town is planned 
for a point farther down on Boone Creek. 
Dunham and Burdine are growing fast 
and the Mineral Development Co., a 
Philadelphia concerh, contemplates build- 
ing a model mining town along Moore’s 


branch, on a large area owned by the 


company. 








Ohio 

New Salem—Fire, Mar. 2, destroyed 
the large wooden tipple of thc Buck Coal 
Co., just east 0% nete. No water was 
available for nghting the flames but the 
fire did uot spread from the tipple to 
surrounding buildings. The mine had 
been shut down for some time. 

Alliance—Subdistricts 4 and 5 of Dis- 
trict No. 6, United Mine Workers, held 
their convention here recently and elected 
officers but refused to discuss the prob- 
abilities of a strike, prior to the con- 
ference of higher authorities. 


Columbus—The hearing before the 
Federal Court in Columbus of the suit 
brought by the Federal Government to 
compel the dissolution of interests al- 
leged to exist between certain railroads 
and coal companies was brought to a 
close recently. During the hearing, several 
prominent coal men were on the witness 
stand. In summing up for the prosecu- 
tion, the representatives of the govern- 
ment claimed that in spite of the defend- 
ants’ pretense of complying with the anti- 


trust laws, the competition which existed — 


in the Hocking Valley coal fields previous 
to 1899, at which time the combination 
was formed, has never been restored. The 
government claims that this combination 


is still in force under cover, and that 


there has been at attempt to conceal the 


fact by a juggling of professed owner- 


ship among the various units of the big 
syndicate. 








Oklahoma 


McAlester—The 445,000 acres of seg-_ 


regated coal and asphalt lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations will be 


- 


i 


sold to the highest bidders as soon as — 


the departmental regulations can be put 
into effect and a land office opened in 
this city. 





Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Brownsville—After a_ strike, lasting 
about 10 days, which threatened to in- 
volve the Crescent and Vigilant mines, 
the miners at the Chamouni works of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co. have made a compromise agree- 
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ent, lasting until Apr. 1, and have re- 

rned to work. About 200 men went out 
on strike as a protest against the use of 

safety lamps. 

McDonald—About 500 men, employea 
at the Jumbo mine of the Pittsburg Coal 
-Co., went on strike recently, as the re- 
- sult of an order compelling the machine 
men to use safety lamps. It was re- 
"ported that the miners at the company’s 

Champion mine, at Sturgeon, would 
_ strike also. 

Indiana—A large field of coal is now 
being optioned in the heart of the coal- 
producing section of Indiana County. 
There are no openings in the immediate 

vicinity. Options have been taken a num- 
ber of times on this field, but for different 
reasons the deals were never consum- 
mated. The field in question separates 
large holdings, now owned by the But- 
falo & Susquehanna Coal Co. and the 
Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co. 


Connellsville—Coke production has 
materially increased during the past 
week, and a number of idle plants are be- 
ing put in shape to start up on short no- 
tice. Much new business is expected 
to come this way in the event of a coal 
strike. 
Uniontown—The McKeefry plant has 
resumed coking operations, after a year’s 
shutdown. 


Scottdale—The Shannon Coke Co., 
which has been idle for over a year, re- 
cently resumed operations by firing 42 
ovens. iy, 

Fayette City—The Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie R.R. Co. and the Pittsburg Coal Co. 
are having a dispute over a right-of-way 
claimed by the railroad over property 
owned by the coal company. Recently 
.tracks were laid over the ground of the 
coal company and later, employees of the 
coal company removed them. To prevent 
further work on the part of the railroad, 
the coal company laid a steam line to the 
ground in dispute and fitted it out so that 
a shower of steam can be turned on any 
invaders. 


West Newton—Five hundred and fifty- 
three acres of Pittsburg-seam coal, in 
Cross Creek Township, Washington 
County, were recently sold to Pittsburg 
interests for $100 an acre. The purchas- 
ing company has already begun the erec- 
tion of a tipple and installation of ma- 
chinery. 

Pitisburg—Rapid progress is being 
imade on the extension of the Mononga- 
bela railroad, being built out of Martin, 
Penn., and running southward to the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia state 
line. It will be operated by the Pennsy]l- 
vania and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
rai roads and will also connect with the 
Buckhannon & Northern. The road will 
open up valuable coal lands in Greene 
County, Penn., and for this reason the 
New York Central system has been try- 
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ing to obtain an entrance into the terri- 
tory for some years. Forty-five miles of 
road are now under construction. It is 
expected that the work will be completed 
by June. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton-—The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western company recently became the 
owner of the Isaac Felts coal lands, iu 
Taylor, some 120 acres in extent and 
said to contain several millions of tons 


of coal. The tract will be worked by the 
Lackawanna company from its Holden 
mine. 


Although only a month has _ passed 
since the breaker of the Connell Anthra- 
cite Mining Co., at Bernice, burned to 
the ground, a temporary structure has 
been erected in its place, capable of 
turning out 1250 tons of coal daily. 

Members of the district executive board 
of the United Mine Workers announce 
that active steps are being taken to build 
up the ranks of the union throughout the 
anthracite region. Fifteen national or- 
ganizers have been ordered into Penn- 
sylvania to round up into the union every 
man now employed. 

Wilkes-Barre—The boiler house of 
Lance, No. 11, colliery, at Plymouth, was 
recently destroyed by fire. The breaker 
and adjoining buildings were in some 
danger but escaped injury. 

Five houses were seriously damaged 
by a subsidence of the surface over old 
mine workings, at Plains, near here, 
Mar. 5, due to an extensive cave-in in 
old workings of a Delaware & Hudson 
mine. 

Conservative estimates have it that 
fully 2000 foreigners have already de- 
parted from the anthracite region. These 
men are laborers in most instances, but a 
number of experienced miners also have 
started back home. 

Pittston—Traffic on the Lehigh Valley 
cut-off was delayed several hours, Mar. 
4, by a cave-in under the tracks at a point 
near the Butler breaker. 








Utah 


Salt Lake City—The National Fuel Co. 
has been organized with $1,000,000 cap- 
ital to develop coal deposits in Carbon 
County. The company has taken over 
1000 acres of land, 14 miles west of 
Helper, Utah, and announces its purpose 
of constructing a railroad from this tract 
to Helper, to connect with the Denver 
and Rio Grande. It is the intention to be- 
gin construction this summer. 

The American Fuel Co., of Utah, which 
owns 1000 acres of coal land in Grand 
County, recently sold $50,000 worth of 
stock, and the money accruing from this 
sale together with that from other sales 
in process of consummation will be de- 
voted to the construction of a railroad, 5 
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miles in length, which will connect the 
company’s mines with the main line of 
the Denver & Rio Grande at Thompsons. 


Washington 


Palouse—Organization of the Palouse 
Coal & Oil Co., started last November, 
was completed recently and officers were 
elected. The company is capitalized for 
$500,000 and has taken over leases on 
1500 acres of land formerly held by the 
Palouse River Coal & Development Co. 
The reports of C. E. Allen and M. M. Wa- 
ters, who were employed to examine the 
property, state that a seam of lignite coal, 
about 6 ft. thick, has been encountered 
at a depth of 56 feet. 


West Virginia 


Kingwood—tThe Preston County Coal 
Co., operating’ at Cascade, W. Va., is 
crippled through lack of labor. Suffi- 
cient men are not available to work the 
plant to its full capacity. The Elkins 
Coal Co., operating in the same section, is 
also handicapped by lack of men. 


Fairmont—It is reported that the de- 
mand for coal is so great that the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. is trying to buy coal 
to assist in taking care of English con- 
tracts. The English government, to sup- 
ply its needs, has bought 1,000,000 tons 
of American coal. Contracts are taking 
up the output to such an extent that little 
coal is being sold on new orders. 


Wyoming 

Sheridan—An unprecedented situation 
inunion labor developed here recently 
when the operators of the coal prop- 
erties in which the miners are striking 
brought suit for damages against the 
union as a body and attached the strike 
fund of the miners as a guarantee that 
when the suit is won there will be prop- 
erty with which to pay the damages. The 
operators allege a regular contract with 
the union and say the union broke the 
contract, thereby preventing the compeny 
from shipping coal and causing a heavy 
loss. 


Canada 


Merritt, B. C.—An explosion of gas at 
the Diamond Vale Colliery, Mar. 7, killed 
seven men and injured two. Twenty men, 
in all, were in the mine; eleven were 
rescued from another level than that in 
which the explosion occurred. The men 
in No. 3 level, the seat of the trouble, 
had been working with naked lights, and 
it is generally believed that they struck 
a pocket of gas. 

Halifax, N. S.—It was recently re- 
ported that the Allan shafts of the Acadia 
Coal Co., at Stellarton, were on fire and 
that it had been necessary to wall off a 
considerable section of mine. 
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Personals 


F. R. Wadleigh, fuel engineer and as- 
sistant general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., recently 
spent several days in New York on busi- 
ness. 


H. C. Thompson, of Winchester, and 
R. L. Thomas, of Lexington, Ky., who 
are extensively engaged in coal mining 
and own large coal properties in eastern 
Kentucky, have opened an office in the 
Hernando Building, Lexington. 


T. E. Jones has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cahaba Coal Co.’s property, 
at Corydon, Ky. Mr. Jones recently 
made a trip to the headquarters of the 
company in Birmingham, Ala., and short- 
ly after he returned, his appointment 
was announced. 


W. L. Carter, general manager and 
part owner of the Barren Fork Coal Co., 
Pulaski County, Ky., has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Eagle Coal Co., of 
Alabama and Tennessee, and will move 
from Louisville, early this month, to take 
up his residence in Birmingham, Ala. 


J. S. Miller, formerly superintendent 
of the Shumway mine, of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., at McGuire, Colo., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Southern Superior Fuel Co.’s mines, 
near Walsenburg. Mr. Miller will make 
his headquarters in Walsenburg, although 
the main offices of the company are in 
Denver. 


W. K. Robertson, E. K. Upton and 
C. O. Peterson, of Minneapolis, together 
with R. S. Waddell, G. H. Hutchinson and 
E: A. Danz;, of St. Paul, allgoticials and 
engineers of the Northwestern Fuel Co., 
recently made an inspection of the com- 
pany’s property, at Superior, Wis., and 
were entertained by B. A. Galleher, sup- 
erintendent of the local plant. 


Thomas B. Scott, Fred Scott and 
George Cole Scott, of Richmond, Va., di- 
rectors of the Bryan Codl Corporation, 
and W. C. Adams, a prominent engineer 
of Baltimore, Md., recently made a trip 
of inspection to the Bryan company’s 
coal property, near Birmingham, Ala., in 
company with Frank Nelson, Jr., of Birm- 
ingham, president of the company. 


William Hausemann, until recently 
chief mechanical engineer of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., has been ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer for the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., of Birmingham, 


Ala., in charge of all mechanical con- 


struction at the Pratt company’s num- 
erous operations. Mr. Hausemann as- 
sumed his new duties on the first of the 
menth. 


James E. Roderick, chief of the Penn- 
sylvania department of mines; W. B. 
Owens, division superintendent of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., and Peter O’Don- 
nell, district board member of the United 
Mine Workers, have been named as a 
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committee of the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mine-code commission, to codify in skele- 
ton form the state laws which pertain to 
the mining of anthracite coal. 


H. G. Davis, division superintendent 
for the Lackawanna company, Kingston, 
Penn., and president of the Wilkes-Barre 
District Mining Institute, recently deliv- 
ered an address before a meeting and 
banquet of the institute, in which he 
made the statement that “many mine 
foremen hold their certificates not from 
merit but by reason of other influences.” 
This remark has stirred up a. local dis- 
cussion of considerable warmth. 


Construction News 


Zanesville, Ohio. The Crooksville Coal 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $30,000 to provide for enlarge- 
ment of its plant. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
day, coal dealers, will build a large 
trestle and coal-storage bin at _ their 
Fifth Ave. yards. The plans contem- 
plate a hoisting outfit for delivering cars 
over the bins. 


Breen & Halli- 


Indianapolis, Ind. The W. I. Salee Co. 
will build a reinforced-concrete and steel 
overhead coal-storage plant of 10,000 
tons capacity on its Cornell Ave. prop- 
erty. The plant will be electrically op- 
erated and equipped with screens, wagon 
scales, etc. 

Birmingham, Ala. Edgar L. Adler has 
purchased the property of the Corona 
Coal & Iron Co., about 45 miles from Bir- 
mingham, and will spend about $250,000 
in development and betterments to the 
present equipment in order to increase 
the output to 1,000,000 tons annually. 





Industrial Notes 


H. R. Setz, who has been chief engi- 
neer of the Struthers-Wells Co., of War- 
ren, .Penn., for the last two years, has 
just accepted the position of chief en- 
gineer with the Otto Gas Engine Works, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Setz was formerly 
connected with several of the leading 
American and European gas- and oil- 
engine manufacturers. His particular 
attention will be directed toward the de- 
velopment of a complete line of Otto- 
Diesel engines of the horizontal type. 

The TG) eo: sbartlette se, Snow Co; OL 
Cleveland, Ohio, has increased its capi- 
talization to $500,000 in order to keep 
pace with its development and the rapid 
growth of its business. About 25 years 
ago Mr. C. O. Bartlett, now the com- 
pany’s president and treasurer, laid the 
foundation of this business. Its opera- 
tions during the earlier years were the 
manufacture of general mill machinery. 
But gradually one line after another has 
been added, and the volume and import- 
ance of the business have increased to 
such an extent that the company now 
occupies a prominent position as engi- 
neers and manufacturers of all kinds of 
elevating and conveying machinery, com- 
plete coal tipples and coal-handling ma- 
chinery at the mines and docks and 
complete coal- and ash-handling equip- 
ment in addition to numerous other lines 
of special machinery for the economical 
handling of practically all kinds of ma- 
terials. 
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Book Review 


PROFITS AND WAGES IN THE BRIT- 
ISH COAL TRADE, 1898-1910, by 
Thomas Richardson, member of Par- 
liament, and John A. Walbank. Pub- 
lished by NoVAS (€)°C> 340Grevaoee 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 4%. x7* 96 pies 
paper cover; 6d. net. 


This book flung into the camp of the 
operator at the eve of a bitter struggle is 
of no little significance and has been 
so treated, it having been reviewed by 
the Colliery Guardian and Engineering 
in long editorials. It is an ex parte 
statement. : 

Let us take an instance from the pre- 
face, for the purpose of showing the 
veracity of these witnesses: “On the gen- 
eral question of the minimum wage it 
may be pointed out that while the na- 
tional income increased by £225,000,000 
during the 10 years ending with 1910, 
the share of that which came to the work- 
ing class in the form of wages was un- 
der £6,000,000.” Probably these facts 
are true if the word “British” be placed 
before “‘working class,” but it must ever 
be remembered that the greater develop- 
ment of English investrhent is not in 
Great Britain but abroad, and the in- 
crease in the total wage roll has been 
appropriately there and not in the British 
Isles. Should all the increase of income 
go to the British working man? Rather 
should not some of it go to the larger 
body of laborers inhabiting the seven 
seas? The argument is typically British 
as it was typically Roman in Rome’s 
decline. Just as “Bread and circuses” 
were to come from the looting of the 
Roman provinces, so the comforts of the 
Britannic proletariat are to come today, 
not from the earnings of British labor, 
but from the profits of capital invested 
the world around. If like agitation con- 
tinues and British business continues to 
suffer from competition, it is likely that 
the wage roll of England will continue to 
decline as the income of the country 
rises. The recent social propaganda of 
Lloyd George is only possible while 
financed by earnings made in every coun- 
try under the sun. 

It seems that the English mines of the 
United Kingdom have had to face a de- 
cline in price from $2.19 per ton to $1.99 
since 1907. Why then do these authors 
take a 13-year average except for 
the obvious purpose of making a good 
case P 
_ We cannot believe any argument of 
profit, no matter how large, nor any proof 
of starvation, however distressing, can be 


advanced justifiably in defense of a mini-— 


mum wage. Both indeed may well be 


good convincing evidence of the equity 


of a wage increase, when an increased 
rate for piece work is urged. If either 
can be proved satisfactorily, no question 
remains but that the duty of capital and 


its proved advantage is to share up its” 


profits in the one case and to improve 
the physical being and, thereby, the effi- 
ciency of its laboring force in the other. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


General Review 

The strained condition of the market, 
as noted in our last issue, continues un- 
relieved. The preliminary meetings of 
the operators and miners have been even 
more discouraging than usual, causing 
additional anxiety to the consumer, and 
a further demand for storage coal. 

The shortage is most pronounced in 
the East, particularly at the large distrib- 
uting centers along the Atlantic coast, 
where it is being further aggravated by 
an abnormal demand for bunker coal, be- 
cause of the general suspension in Eu- 
rope. Deliveries still continue slow and 
uncertain at these points, with prices rul- 
ing firm or advancing. 

Production in the Pittsburg district is 
estimated to be double that of last Sep- 
tember, when the Lake shipments were at 
their maximum; prices are very uncertain 
and the market feverish, due to the acute 
shortage in the East. The car situation 
continues to be the predominating fea- 
ture in Ohio. A number of embargoes de- 
clared on the Ohio roads were removed 
for a time, but soon put in effect again, 
and transportation is still in a semi-de- 
moralized condition. Much of the West 
Virginia coal, destined for this market, 
is being diverted to the bunker trade on 
the coast, which is unusually heavy. 

In the Middle West the market is more 
quiet and easy, although there is an up- 
ward trend in prices at Chicago, especial- 
ly in the steam line. In the Far West 
the trade is normal and unchanged. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Eastern market is in a state of 
near panic, at. least so far as concerns 


soft coal for spot delivery and in small 


lots. It is probable that were it not for 
the large off-shore demand and for the 
stretching of local bunker contracts due 
to the British strike, prices on bituminous 
would be little if any higher than a week 
ago. For small quantities, however, on 
cars prices have jumped to new high 
levels. It is only a question of time when 
larger buyers will have to follow suit, 
and if the demand keeps up from abroad 
there is no telling what prices may be 
reached. Rumors of panic prices at the 
Virginia terminals and Philadelphia for 
April and May shipment are alarming, to 
say the least. 

Deliveries all-rail continue to be slow 
and uncertain. Most of the operators are 
positively declining orders for delivery 
after Apr. 1, and high prices still ob- 


tain on coal en route to the transfer 
points. The Boston retailers advanced bi- 
tuminous from $4.50 to $5.25 on Mar. 11, 
and screenings from $2.75 to $3.25. In 
cities like Providence, Fall River, and 
Portland, the domestic sizes have also 
been raised from 50c. to $1. Ordinary 
grades of Pennsylvania bituminous ad- 
vanced sharply f.o.b. Philadelphia early 
in the week, as high as $4 having been 
paid for Eastern shipment. 

In anthracite there is little change, ex- 
cept that consumption has further re- 
duced stocks. Receipts are still very 
small. Domestic sizes have been held in 
cargoes here for prices as high as S7@ 
7.25, the net circular being $5.50 along- 
side. There is much anxiety over ship 
ments for the rest of March. Current 
prices are about as follows: 


Clearfield, or any ordinary bitum:- 

nous, f.o.b. Philadelphia .. $3.50@4.00 
Clearfield, for shipment, f.o.b. mines 2.10@2.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 


Hampton, Roads....... ...e. 8.75@4.75 
Pocahontas, New River, Boston, on 

CHES emt eta. ce ceSe eles wholes 5 25@6.00 
Pocahontas, New 


25@5.60 


cr 


dence onicars:. . 2 2 Ne. 


New York 


The unsettled conditions, bordering on 
a panic, still prevail in the New York 
market. The larger companies are hard 
pressed to meet their contracts and are 
making sacrifices in order to do so. The 
older the customer the more considera- 
tion he naturally receives, but as a rule 
allotments are proportioned directly ac- 
cording to the past requirements of the 
consumer; some consumers are anxious 
to anticipate a possible shutdown at the 
mines and are making requisitions for 
extra supplies which are being refused. 

The anthracite companies are inclined 
to be noncommittal on the outlook but 
claim that the situation in their depart- 
ment is approximately normal. The de- 
mand is heavy, but this is not unusual 
for this time of the year and wholesale 
prices are unchanged. Stocks are thought 
to be rather below normal and it is doubt- 
ful if any are being accumulated. 

Prices for bituminous rule high and the 
better grades are practically unquotable. 
Spot bituminous is variously quoted at 
$3.75@4.50 and $4@5, with prices fluctu- 
ating almost hourly. Supplies of bitu- 
minous are believed to be only about 50 
per cent. normal for this period. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Apparently it is being taken for granted 
that there is likely to be trouble at the 
mines on the first of April, judging from 








the preparations that both the steam 
users and householders are making. 
Consumers are awaiting with interest the 
result of the conference between the 
operators and miners, and in the mean- 
time, are protecting themselves to the 
best of their ability. Public institutions 
and factories are not taking any chances, 
but laying aside all the coal they can get 
hola of, and judging from the demand, 
the egg, stove and chestnut users are of 
the same mind. 

All sizes are in great “er and, and what 
little stocks ‘he dealers save are rapidly 
dwindling away. Pea cua! is a scarce ar- 
ticle here, and almost any price is being 
paid for it; as a matter of fact, there is a 
premium asked on all sizes in i>e «nen 
market, and little offering at that. Deai- 
ers who have been in the habit of shcp- 
ping around for their supplies, are finding 
a very rough road at the present time, 
and paying fancy prices for what they do 
get. 

The wholesale market still has its 
hands full taking care of the business 
offered. As far as the steam sizes are 
concerned, it is useless to tender orders, 
for they are invariably declined. Con- 
tracts already taken cover the entire out- 
put, and there is no surplus for the open 
market. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Mines are operating up to 
the limit of car supply. A few have full 
car supply, but in general the mines are 
not able to operate up to full capacity, 
and an approximate estimate would be 80 
per cent.; this, however, includes all 
mines in the district. Last September, 
when estimates were made of the mines 
operating at 50 to 60 per cent. of capacity, 
there were some mines entirely idle, 
which did not enter into the reckoning, 
and it is estimated that at present the 
output of the district is double what it 
was in September, with Lake shipments in 
full blast. 

Prices are extremely irregular, and 
chiefly so on account of the irregular tide- 
water demand, prices in that market ris- 
ing and falling almost hourly. Little Pitts- 
burg district coal is going in that direc- 
tion, as other districts have a freight ad- 
vantage. The Pittsburg district market 
may be roughly quoted at $1.40 to $1.50 
for mine-run, although sometimes con- 
siderably higher prices are bid, and oc- 
casionally sales are made at less than 
$1.40. Prices for the tidewater market 
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are much higher, but it must be remem- 
bered=that there is a freight advantage 
with some districts, and in addition the 
tidewater prices are all per gross ton, 
Pittsburg district coal regularly selling 
per net ton. For instance, a number of 
sales of Clearfield coal have been made 
at $2 per gross ton, with a freight ad- 
vantage of 40c. per gross ton over Pitts- 
burg. This price, therefore, would be 
equivalent to $1.60 per gross ton, Pitts- 
burg district mine, which is equivalent to 
$1.43 per net ton. 

We quote the Pittsburg district market 
approximately as follows, per net ton: 
Nut, $1.30@1.40; mine-run, $1.40@1.50; 
34-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%4-in., $1.65@1.75; 
slack, $1.10@1.25, per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market 
‘as undergone a sharp advance, with lim- 
ited sales. Early last week prompt fur- 
nace coke was bringing $1.85@1.90 but 
the market stiffened steadily and at the 
close of the week nothing was available 
at under $2, while some odd lots were 
sold’ at even higher than this. Total 
sales were 100 to 150 cars. There has 
been no negotiating on contract coke as 
neither buyers nor sellers would be ready 
to consider contracts at this time. The 
last quotations on contract furnace coke 
were $1.80 to $1.90. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2@2.10; prompt foundry, $2.30 
@2.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Mar. 2 at 396,- 
010 tons, an increase of 4757 tons, and 
shipments at 4521 cars to Pittsburg, 6244 
cars to points West and 1125 cars to 
points Eest, a total of 11,890 cars, or an 
increase of 152. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Not for years has the Baltimore mar- 
ket experienced such activity as was ap- 
parent during the past week. Prices went 
soaring, and the supply of the fuel was 
by no means equal to the demand. There 
was an advance of from 25 to 50c. in the 
price on low-grade coal over that quoted 
for the previous week, and consumers 
could not get all they desired then. Last 
week low-grade fuel was sold at $1.50 
per ton. By the middle of the week just 
ended, this same fuel sold freely at $1.75 
and $2 per ton, and buyers were anxious 
to get it at those figures. 

The strike in England has helped the 
Baltimore market to a great extent. The 
Consolidation Coal Co. is sending all the 
coal it can spare to foreign countries 
which had heretofore been supplied by 
English companies. The Davis Coal and 
Coke Co., is now loading 6000 tons of 
coal at Port Covington in this city for 
the British Navy. Numerous inquiries 
have also been received by this company 
from other sources, and it is believed that 
these wil! develop into business. The pos- 
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sibility of a strike in the organized bi- 
tuminous fields has also helped the local 
market as the bituminous consumers are 
not at all certain that an agreement will 
be reached between the miners and oper- 
ators, 

In the face of the marked activity in the 
local market, the Baltimore operators 
have also had to contend with unfavor- 
able car movements. The railroads have 


not yet been able to procure their full 


quota of cars from the West, and as a re- 
sult the shortage in the East still con- 
tinues. It is expected, however, that the 
situation will improve during the coming 
week. ' 

The coke market still continues quiet. 
Some little coke is being moved under 
contract, but spot business is practically 
at a stand still. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is a regular split in prices as 
regards Buffalo and other points in this 
territory, for it is easy to bring in bitumi- 
rous from the mines, so that the Buffalo 
prices are easy while at the same time 
many other points in this district where 
there is a shortage are paying almost any 
price. The market is feverish and un- 
settled and liable to change at any time. 
The average dealer is getting hold of all 
the coal he can and selling it at a fancy 
price. He is, however, confronted by 
the extra demand from his regular cus- 
tomers, which is so urgent that there is 
little surplus. 

Prices are pretty nearly unquotable, 
being nominally $2.60 for three-quarter, 
$2.50 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. 
At the same time the consumer who is 
short will pay almost any price for a 
quick supply.. In some districts there 
are mills already shutting down because 
they are not able to get coal at any price. 

The railroads are moving freight faster 
than they did a month ago, but they 
have not by any means caught up, the 
worst of the situation being that there 
are so many empty cars to return to the 
mines. 

The anthracite situation is not much 
relieved, except that the consumption is 
reduced. It will be some time before 
there is any surplus. The demand is 
heavy and it is going to be heavier in 
the Lake trade the coming season than 
ever before. The anthracite authorities 
claim that they are not likely to be able 
to meet the demand in this and the 
Western territory. 


Cleveland; Ohio 


Conditions in the past week have been 
even worse than the week previous, on 
account of the car shortage, and the 
situation at the present writing looks 
serious. Unless a better supply of cars 
is furnished in the very near future, 
there certainly will be a coal famine, at 
least in this district. 
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A great deal of coal has been shipped 
from the West Virginia points to this 
market during the winter, and the deal- 
ers are expecting to get the greater pari 
of their supply from that district should 


the expected strike materialize, but in- 


the past week it has been impossible to 
get quotations from that section, because 
of the extraordinary demand to supply 
ocean liners. The West Virginia operators 
have been getting prices ranging from $2 
to $2.25 on mine-run for all the coal 
they can furnish. The general impres- 
sion is that should the English miners 
hold out any length of time, the West 
Virginia people will not ship coal here 
when they can obtain such high prices 
in the foreign markets. While there has 
not up to the present, been any real 
suffering, there certainly is great uneasi- 
ness for the future. 

Prices have advanced in this market 
from 25 to 50c. per ton on all grades, 
and are especially strong in slack. There 
seems to be a varied opinion as to 
whether a strike will take place, the ma- 
jority seeming to think it will, while 
others say that a suspension of two or 
three weeks will be the result. 


Columbus, Ohio 


With embargoes on practically all of 
the railroads running north and west of 
Toledo, the car situation in Ohio shows 
little signs of improvement. The conges- 
tion at Toledo and other way points is 
still the worst feature of the coal trade, 
and it will require a long time to relieve 
the situation. As a result of this the 
coal traffic is still fn a semi-demoralizea 
condition. 

Some headway was recently made at 
Toledo in clearing away the congestion, 
and several roads removed the embargo 
which has been in effect for some time, 
but within a few days it was again de- 
clared. There is believed to be 12,000 
cars at least in Toledo for shipment into 
Michigan and Indiana points, and there 
is little likelihood of their removal for 
the time being, at least. 

Under these conditions prices 
been ruling firm in all grades of coal, 
and in every Ohio mining district. Spot 
coal for steam purposes is at a good 
premium, and the same is true of domes- 
tic sizes in certain localities. Only the 
railroads have been able to store up for 
a suspension, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments have had all they can do to 
get a supply of fuel for their current 
needs. Mines in most of the Ohio dis. 
tricts have been operated on a 50 to 65 
per cent. basis, while at some points they 
have been compelled to close down en- 
tirely for a portion of the past week. 

The steam trade is the most active de- 
partment of the business. Retailers are 
desiring coal, but their orders in transit 
are large and they are not placing many 
new ones at this time. 
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Retail trade has been rather brisk un- 
der the present weather conditions, and 
dealers have been selling many small 
orders to tide over consumers. Prices 
prevailing in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic lump. . " = 
ee aes een 1.lo 
Oe Pe Sa eee ara eae 1.15 
Nut, pea and cas oe 98 I 0.95 
Coarse slack.............. 2.88 
Pitisburgh, No.8 
i i Wea ie a. op Lae 
VTE CRIN. ck pa > a Ae. ramen Celt, 
Coarse slack...... Ke ee ae 
Pomeroy Bend 
Domestic sacs a od aS AR re tos $1.75 
Sa ee oe 1.50 
CaN ae ae eee 1 30 
Mine-run..... Ages § 
Nut, pea pend slack. . 1.00 
Coarse slack ........... 1.00 
Kanawha 
IRERETLUUEX. co ieee as ew ae $1.50 
Fed LO OS Ol aS Sale keene er 1.30 
GTB. ek cs ss 1.10 
TPS Oe UC" eee 0.75 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


It is impossible to give any standard 
prices for coal at present writing for it 
is selling at all kinds of prices, with- 
out much regard to quality. 

Sales of standard New River and Poca- 
hontas coals have been made at $2.85 
per gross ton f.o.b. Hampton Roads, 
while the same descriptions have also 
brought as high as $4.25. At the pres- 
ent time, it is difficult to get any coal 
for less than $3.50. f.0.b. Considerable 
amounts of high volatile fuels have been 
sold for ships use and such have brought 
as high a tks as the standard bunker 
coals. 

Coal is moving fairly well to tidewater 
ever all the railroads, but by far the 
greater part of it is being applied on con- 
tracts and there is little free coal; there 
is still a shortage of both cars and loco- 
motives. The United States Navy has 
had great difficulty in obtaining any extra 
coal and it is rumored that some of the 
present navy contractors will find them- 
seives in’ a difficult position when the 
department asks for new bids. There 
are now a large number of ships lying 
off the various coal piers and the situa- 
tion is growing worse every day: 

The prospect of a strike in the anthra- 
cite and bituminous fields seems more 
likely and even if the British miners re- 
turn to work by the end of next week, 
it will be a long time before conditions 
become normal again. The large selling 
agencies are finding it difficult to decide 
on the best policy to pursue, whether to 
refrain from making their usual contracts 
for the coming contract year, in order 
to have plenty of free coal and take ad- 
vantage of the present high prices, or to 
go on and close contracts for the usual 
amounts. Bids on the Panama Canal 
contract will be due before Apr. 1 and 
the figure at which this contract is let, 
usually determines, to a large extent, 
the tidewater price for the ce~i79 year. 


_ the country at this time of the year. 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


As has been the case for several 
months the output of coal in this state is 
governed entirely by the car supply. This 
shortage continues so pronounced that the 
mines are in operation only about half 
the time. The demand for coal is good, 
and the prices are by no means poor 
when compared with figures of recent 
years, but with the railroads suffering 
from a lack of motive power, and unable 
to keep the cars in motion, the operators 
are not getting the benefit of the better 
ment in prices that they feel they should. 

The publication of some of the statis- 
tics available as a result of the com- 
pletion of the report by John Laing, Chief 
of the Department of Mines in this state, 
for the year 1911, occasioned much sur- 
prise in many quarters. Despite the fact 
that West Virginia is losing hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal in trade, it is 
the belief of the officials connected with 
the Mining Department that the output 
for the coming year will show an in- 
crease equal to that of the year just 
closed. 








Nashville: Tenn. 


The good cold weather still continues 
here, which is unusual for this section of 
The 
car situation has improved a little, and 
there is still a big demand for coal, 
which will probably continue up until 
Apr. 1. After that time, if there is a sus- 
pension of operations in Illinois and In- 
diana, the nonunion fields in west Ken- 
tucky will have more business than they 
can handle and at a very high price. St 
is likely that the coming week will see 
quite a good deal of steam and domestic 
coal shipped from this field, both into 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The operators all up and down the 
system are very bullish. Prices are the 
same as they have been for the past few 
weeks, except in screenings, which have 
advanced from 5c. to 10c. a ton over 
what they have been for the past three 
weeks, and indications are that they will 
be much higher the coming week. 


Indianapolis 

The producticn of coal and the sale 
at the mines at good prices, principally 
for storege purpoces, has beén carried on 
at a rather lively pace during the past 
week. The big demand has given a good 
tone to the home market, especially in 
the steam trade, which has largely offset 
the weakening due to milder weather and 
the lessening of the demand for domes- 
tic. While this demand is general, it is 
not, according to reports, as heavy as 
was the case two years ago. 

The car situation, while improved, is 
not satisfactory. Blockades at terminals 
and way. points have delayed the ar- 
rivals at destination, and, as a conse- 
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quence, their return to the mines. Re- 
tail dealers are complaining that coal or- 
dered a month ago has not been delivered 
and their supply is very low.- While the 
big factories are being cared for, the 
small consumers are suffering because 
the retailers cannot get the coal. The 
former are taking advantage of the situ- 
ation to store up for the strike or sus- 
pension, which everyone seems to believe 
inevitable. Retail dealers say that the 
railroads are storing and that this is re- 
sponsible for the car shortage. 








Chicago 

There is a strong upward tendency in 
the market for steam coal as a result of 
the announcement that a suspension ai 
the mines Apr. 1 is practically cer- 
tain. There is an indication of weak- 
ness in the domestic market, the retail- 
ers believing that spring and warm 
weather are not far distant. 

A distinct flurry in the steam market 
is expected within a short time. Pfices 
have already moved up 10 to 15c. a ton, 
especially on steam lump and screenings. 
Smokeless coal is practically off the Chi- 
cago market except for those shipments 
which are made to satisfy contracts. 
Dealers here would be willing to- pay 
$1.25 to $1.35 for smokeless mine-run. 
Anthracite producers have shipped very 
little coal into the Western market re- 
cently as a result of demands for current 
needs and storage purposes. There is a 
strong demand for coke, the supply be- 
ing short. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump. .> s+ cee ae $2.62 
2 Se ete . See 2.62 
Steam: JUMP... ... <aisteane ate .. $2.37@2.57 
Sereenings......... ae 2.12@2.22 
Springfield: 
Domestic himp:. . ..c. sere ee #3 05 
Steams UWMD.<,. . 2 + Weber eee $2.32@2. : 
WMane=Tun. oc. 6 Ue else ees 2.12@2 22 
Stan ets: A Se cy 2.07@2 .12 
Clinton: 
Domestic lump. . an soas heemy $2.57 
Steam lump. i, See $2 .3°@2.42 
BRIDE-KUD 4 s,s «so og Oe ee ea eneet 
Screenings......... : ae 2.02@2.12 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Mine-run Fee nit “em os. #0,20@39.56 
Lump and egg... awe...05 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.85; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.95; byproduct 
nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90@5. 





Minneapolis—St. Paul 


‘ Although there is a distinct shortage of 
coal here, prices are not in proportion to 
those generally prevailing at this time of 
the year when stocks are so nearly de- 
pleted and with the strike problem con- 
fronting the trade. Prices in the Twin 
Cities on steam coal are not very steady 
as there has been a lot of surplus coal 
dumped into this market. Steam consum- 
ers are not inclined to accept the strike 
talk and are holding for low prices. 
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Dock men say there is very little coal 
on the docks at the present time and not 
very much chance of getting any from 
the East before Apr. 1. Experienced 
Lake men report that navigation on Lake 
Superior cannot possibly open up until a 
few days before June 1, which is fully 
a month later than is generally the case. 
Anthracite coal is very scarce at the docks 


and a number of the companies re- 


ported “no stock” on the larger sizes in 
their March 1 circulars. One and three- 
quarter million tons of the different sizes 
of anthracite were disposed of by the 
docks at the head of the lakes during the 
past year and one well known authority 
states that there is not more than 20,000 
or 30,000 tons on all the docks and a 
great portion of that is booked for ship- 
ment. 

Prices at the docks are very good and 
there is no necessity to cut as they will 
have no trouble disposing of what little 
coal is left in stock now. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis market on all coals is 
more erratic than it has been for two 
years. Last Saturday, Standard lump coal 
sold as high as $1.85 for 2-in., while 
Carterville 6-in. was hanging on at from 
$1.75 to $1.85. Standard screenings went 
to $1.35, while Carterville screenings 
were selling at $1.25. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that there is only 
a limited tonnage of Standard on the 
market, as the railroads are buying it up, 
whereas there is considerable Carterville, 
the railroads refusing to touch this on ac- 
count of the 15c. higher freight rate. 

The dealer trade seems unable to get 
stocked up on account of the prevailing 
cold weather, the month of March thus 
far being one of the most severe in a 
long time. There is a slight chance that 
the market will break the latter part of 
the present week, but it opened strong 
with everything to indicate that it would 
remain so. It is almost impossible to 
get Standard screenings, and nut is out of 
the question. The washed coal market is 
exceedingly strong on account of the de- 
mand for mine-run. 

The market opened Monday about as 
follows: 


Franklin County 





Lumptand esate peers. erence $2.00@2.25 
IN OF UA eee eee ee 2.00@2.15 
INOS AT ae ens eee cee een 1.85@2.00 
NOVO OUT. cae ores eh eee 1.60@1.75 
2-1 SISCVCCTIN LIL. eke ein aes et et 1.20@1.25 
Carterville ; 
ENINP ANG iCR Rian. ys sheesiohe x icat eee $1.85@2_.00 
No. 1 nut 1.75@1.85 
No. 2 nut 1.65@1.75 
No. 3 nut. -... 1.45@1.50 
MCICCNINESS vera. cadere ota tcc eee 1.15@1.25 
MING «ripe i eon eee tootsie 1.35@1.45 
Standard 
oF iualeae bbhache Peewee Doe tekee Ole dso MBE $1.90@2.00 
gh aa G00) MMM Uy Alin hoyle casey 2 aiG'sG 1.75@1.85 
SCreemines. oe waa tae ee 1.20@1.30 
Mt. Olive 
3-11. TUM « <mcd es er eee $1.90 @2.00 
NO] Tt cg eee es ene 1.60@1.65 
NOA2: NUD... ccc eee eee 1.50@1.60 


COAL AGE 


The market is good on anthracite at the 
circular, and coke is moving freely. 
There is some smokeless moving in, but 
not in the volume that it has been in the 
past. 


Portland, Ore. 


Winter is now apparently over here 
and the demand for fuel is accordingly 
light. Wood has declined until cord- 
wood can now be bought for $5 per 
cord, delivered in the city, whereas last 
fall it was quoted at $7 and $7.50. No 
decline has been noted in coal values, 
however, but the fact must be considered 
that at no time during the winter did the 
price rise above that charged early in 
the fall. The season has been a dull one 
for fuel dealers. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

California has been keeping up. its 
climatic reputation and the weather for 
the past week has been adverse for the 
coal men. Apart from kitchen require- 
ments, little coal has been needed to 
meet domestic wants; consequently the 
movement has been far from brisk. 
Heavy rains are expected, however, which 
will tend to cause an increased demand. 

The imports of foreign coal for Jan- 
uary comprised 14,690 tons from British 
Columbia, 9780 tons from Australia, and 
for February, 11,950 tons from British 
Columbia and 1620 tons from Australia. 
Car shipments from the East and Middle 
West were very light. Dealers had laid 
in full stocks to meet the winter demand, 
which did not materialize; consequently 
they have considerable on hand. 

The U. S. Government last year 
brought into San Francisco 135,000 tons 
of Pocahontas for navy use, and it is un- 
derstood that the government has en- 
gaged tonnage for about 130,000 tons, for 
delivery this year. Last week the navy 
department contracted with a local steve- 
doring campany to discharge the coal at 
15'4c. per ton of 2240 Ib., the department 
doing the hoisting and taking care of the 
coal from the ‘ship’s hatchways. 

Current prices to the trade continue as 
follows, per long ton: 


Wellington (British Columbia).... $8.00 
PelanewVainec es tralia) sau ov cece 8.00 
HastGrnieeeee Seb is saa wees ch chee 8.50 


Production and ‘Transportation 
Statistics 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co, 

Statement of coal and coke carried on 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Co.’s lines East 


of Pittsburg and Erie for the month of 
January, 1912, in short tons: 


ATCT CUEGT lames Gite © ace eos bck us sus 1,040,535 
BitiiTniMNouUsmeeeee cere sates seme 3,581,365 
COWS Reds aietots ie teeters fs e ie eee ain a 940,931 

Away rw Pe” Schick o.5 CARER ee eee 5,562,831 


ANTHRACITE 


Shipments of anthracite in February 
amounted to 5,875,968 tons, as compared 


- 202,536 tons; 
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with 5,070,948 tons in February, 1911. 
This is an increase of 805,020 tons and 
sets a record for the month of February. 
The Philadelphia & Reading led in vol- 
ume of shipments last month with 1,- 
the Lehigh Valley was 
second, with 1,083,925. Shipments of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey were | 
785,000 and of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western 782,699° tons. 








Financial Notes 


Contract between Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. and Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. pro- 
vides for purchase of the coal on usual 
65% basis, ie, at 65% of its market 
value determined by New York tidewater 
price. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville © 
has sold to Redmond & Co. and ‘the 
Equitable Trust Co., both of New York, 
$2,500,000 first mortgage sinking fund 5 
per cent. bonds of the, Monon Coal Co, 
The bonds are being offered at 94 and in- 
terest. 


A letter has been addressed to bond 
and stock holders of the Sheffield Coal 
& Iron Co. requesting them to deposit 
their holdings with the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., pending the submission of a plan 
of reorganization by a protective com- 
mittee consisting of James Gayley, AI- 
fred Clifford, August Heckscher, Randall 
Morgan and W. R. Walker. 


The committee for the reorganization 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. has 
given notice that, pursuant to the plan 
and agreement for the reorganization, 
depositors of certificates who have com- 
plied with said plan, are entitled under 
the terms thereof to receive certificates 
of stock in the reorganized company 
known as the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation. 


The Herbert Collieries Corporation, 
which has its principal offices at 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, and is engaged in 
mining coal on leased lands in Fayette 
and Raleigh Counties, W. Va., filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy giving li- 
abilities of $224,085 and assets of $169,- 
898. According to the petition, the com- 
pany owes the Guaranty Trust Co., of 


New York, $75,000, fully secured by lease- 
hold mortgage 6 per cent. 10-year sink- 


ing fund gold bonds, H. L. Herbert, New 
York, $122,233 and Earle & Russell, New 
York, $15,000 for legal services. The as- 
sets, the petition states, include leases 
of mines in West Virginia valued at 
$150,000; stock in a mine store at Herber- 
ton, W. Va., worth $10,000 and debts due 
aggregating $6598. 


The Belleville Savings Bank, as hold- 
er, it is stated, of $14,000 bonds, brought 
suit in the Circuit Court at Belleville, 
Ill., to foreclose the mortgage of 1905, 
under which $1,100,000 bonds were issued 
to the Southern Coal & Mining Co., of 
East St. Louis, Ill. It is alleged that the 
interest and sinking fund payments are 
in default and that the business is im- 
providently handled. An official states 
that the suit will be opposed on the 
ground, among others, that the terms 
of the mortgage require a majority of 
the bondholders to join in a foreclosure 
suit, that the company has been’ unable 
to meet its interest payments for about 
a year and a half, but if it were left 
alone now it would soon be on its feet 
again, as it has been earning about $10,- 
000 a month since September, 1911. 


i: * 
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LINK-BELT co... 


“Link-Belt” Coal Washeries 


“The Successful Washeries’’ 


The illustration shows the general view of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co.’s 
Washery at New Alexandria, Pa., Capacity, 1500 tons a day. 
Built of Structural Steel and Concrete Steel 


‘HIS Washery, equipped throughout with 
“Link-Belt” machinery, now produces a 
Standard Coke from the coal of the dis- 

trict. 4 Our long experience qualifies us to de- 
sign and construct washeries for the treatment 
of coals, based on analyses and washing tests, 
conducted by our Engineering Department. 


We are pioneers in this industry, and have designed and 
bualt the most successful plants in the country. 


Feeding Coal to Washery Jigs. 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No. 111. 


We Design and Build 


reliable machinery of every description for the efficient handling of 
coal at the mine. May we outline a plan for handling your coal? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Nat’] Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Bnffalo, 691 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King St San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 


Equipments 


W. ‘ h h ° Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
“ rite us ef ore uUyIng. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Mineral Ridge 


Electric 
Mine Hoists 


give more reliably efficient and most lastingly efficient 
service under any mining conditions. They are the 
highest quality construction throughout, convenient 
of operation, and so arranged that they can be operat- 


The Quality That ed from a distance or made entirely automatic in 
action. Manufactured in a wide variety of styles 


Means Satisfaction 1s in and sizes for nearly every mining purpose. Steam or 
V U L C A N H O I S df S iss: Write for full particulars. 


You can depend upon the service THE MINERAL RIDGE MFG. COMPANY 


they will give. More than half-a- MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO 


century of hoist building behind 
their correct design and construc- 
tion. ‘The Hoist of Efficiency.” 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
' Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Form The Habit Of Reading Each Week 
This Buyers’ Finding List 


Start now, with this first issue, 
The above index is an accurate guide which will lead you every week 


through the Selling Section of Coat AGE, 
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mation regarding every concern whose advertisement appears in this 


paper. 


It tells you 


“who’s who and who makes what.”’ 


To be here is a badge of responsibility 


To buy from here is a guarantee of satisfaction 


YOU CAN’T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. 
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THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. 


Field Office—30 Carson St. 
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A Modern Underground Hospital 


In the Brisbane Colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Company, hewn out of the solid coal and rock. 
The walls are covered with whitewashed concrete; the room is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The electric wires are carried in conduits, and a steel stand is provided on which a stretcher may be laid. 
The patient in the illustration has one leg in splints and the attendant is bandaging his fractured skull. 
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Some Mechanical and 
Electrical Features: 


Steel Frame Construction 
Practically indestructible. The frames may be 
bent, but not broken. 








Commutating-Pole Motors 
No sparking, even under extreme overloads. Great 
endurance. 


Oil-Waste Lubrication 
Long life of bearings—Oil economy—Low main- 
tenance. 












Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives have 
reduced operating cost and increased production 
wherever introduced. Ask for data. 












Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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O onlookers, and in fact to most people who are not active 
dk participants in the controversy, a ‘‘strike is a strike’’— 

,nothing more, nothing less. Labor wants a larger share 
of capital’s profits. Production is curtailed, money and muscle 
measure strength, and after a temporary suspension, there is 
victory for one or a compromise for both. 


Do we exhibit sufficient individual intelligence when we 
reason in this elementary way, and when we look forward to 
a strike with the same complacence as we do to a periodical 
change in season? Through the purchase of an overcoat we 
are able to repel the sting of winter, but the erection of a fence 
topped with barbed wire won’t check the advance of present- 
day thought, even though it may prove a satisfactory barrier 
to the forcible trespass of dissatisfied employees. Labor unrest 
and its recurrent outbursts, are a phase of social evolution, a 
type of development that never goes backward. 


However, if present labor leaders and the operators who 
now sit in authority were to exchange places in life, these identi- 
cal fences would be built; the fights would occur with equal 
frequency and the same increasing severity. Not a letter in the 
principles of the combatants would be changed. With no less 
certain growth, the idea would prevail that ‘‘the laboring man 
will never be stronger than the government—he wll be the 
government.” The change will be effected by evolution, not 
revolution or socialism. 


And getting to the bottom of some matters made prominent 
in present labor controversies, is a delicate operation. The men 
want more money because of the higher cost of living; however, 
we see some similarity in this problem,and the question as to 
whether ‘‘the Bowery is tough because bad men live there, or 
whether the men are tough because the Bowery is bad.” 


It’s the same old story of cause and effect, and frequently we 
have a way of construing effect forcause. It’s a game where the 
sky is the limit and a few players hold all the good cards. Before 
long, clerks in stores will ask us how much money we have in 
our pocket before telling us the price of an article. 


It’s also interesting to note the effect of strikes on an indus- 
try. To begin with, let us lay down one general rule: The 
injury resulting from a suspension is in inverse ratio to the 
size and importance of the business affected. When the trouble 
is local and but few people are concerned, the fight is generally 


bitter and both parties to the conflict oftentimes are ruined. 
But in a branch of productive activity as great as coal mining, 
where the securities of the corporations are widely distributed 
and the product of the companies is a common necessity, too 
much is at stake; too many people are disturbed, and the con- 
tending parties are obliged to settle their differences or have 
their noses rubbed together by a power greater than they. 


In the meantime, strange to relate, the effect of such trouble 
is quite contrary to what we generally anticipate or suppose. 
For months previous to the probable strike, business is stimu- 
lated; the men make better than average money and the opera- 
tors enjoy a good market at higher prices. The suspension 
occurs and tired bodies and overworked machinery are given 
a rest. 


During the period of idleness, engineering departments 
and mine officials turn their thoughts to the rehabilitation of 
‘exhausted plants, and accept the situation as an opportunity 
to install new equipment and inaugurate improved methods. 


Everyone is aware the deadlock will end and the wheels 
turn again. It may be a few weeks, or several months, but 
when a settlement does come, the lost ground will be recovered, 
and a period of activity with good prices will again prevail. 
Already, on the eve of trouble, we can record that coal men, espec- 
ially bituminous, for the first time in years have had a prosperous 
season, and many operators who recently haven’t been on 


speaking terms with Uncle Sam’s currency, are smiling and bow- 


ing just as though no estrangement had occurred. 


And from the standpoint of better engineering practice 
and all-round progress, there’s a resulting advance not to be 
ignored. The tendency of the mine owner is to supplant men 
with machinery—for the first time he is impressed with the 
enormous appetites of mules as compared with motors; he dis- 
covers that machines do the work of many miners, and such 
facts cause him to slip the band from off his wallet when no 
other arguments could avail. 


The year before the recent Illinois strike, the increase in 
the number of mining machines was 3.5 per cent.; in 1910, 
the year of suspension, the increase in machines was 8.1 per 
cent. So let us view the matter in a sensible way and recog- 
nize the benefits as well as the evils. The chief sorrows of life 
are our worries about troubles that never come to pass. 
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The Cambria Coal Field in Wyoming 


A coal mine with a romantic history is 
rather out of the ordinary in so humdrum 
an industry as the mining of this com- 
modity usually presents. But in Wy- 
oming there is a coal mine that has a 
romance attached—a romance not of love 
or intrigue, but a romance of commer- 
cialism, railroad building, and empire 
constructing. 


HISTORICAL 


In the year 1889 the Burlington & 
Missouri River R.R., now a part and par- 
cel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
system, had built as far as Alliance, Neb., 
but the powers that were hesitated to con- 
tinue farther until a coal supply could be 
assured. At that time the nearest coal 
operation was in Iowa, and this was too 
great a distance to haul fuel for operating 


By Jesse Simmons* 


A description of one of the ear- 
liest coal operations in the West. 
Compressed air is used for both 
haulage and mining: the pecu-e 


liarly irregular character of the 
bottom has made the adoption 
of the puncher type machine im- 
perative. A long tail-rope haut: 
age system is in use. 


*Deadwood, 8S. D. 
ated continuously, producing in the in- 
terim 8,600,000 tons of coal. 

During this period the Jumbo mine has 
. been worked out—the last pillars being 


‘(drawn last fall—and operations are con- 


fined to the four workings known as An- 





A peculiar feature in connection with 
the coke was the fact that it carried gold. 
The coal itself, upon repeated tests, is 
shown to contain some gold, many as- 
says giving returns as high as $2 per ton, 


but the content is naturally higher in the — 


coke. Assays made on 31 railroad ‘cars 
showed the coke to have an average gold 
content of $2.74 per ton, some of the as- 
says showing as high as $5.60 per ton. 

Cambria is on the southwesterly edge 
of the Black Hills uplift, and gold is al- 
most universally distributed throughout 
that section. 


This geological fact prob- | 


ably has a bearing upon the occurrence of 


gold in this coal. a 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION 


The coal of this district occurs in the 
lower Cretaceous formation, near the bot- 





GENERAL SURFACE ARRANGEMENT AT CAMBRIA FUEL Co.’s MINES 


engines through a section of country that 
was but sparsely settled. 

Kilpatrick Brothers & Collins were con- 
tractors who had built a large portion 
of the line to Alliance, and they were 
told that there would be no further West- 
ward extension unless coal could be se- 
cured. This big contracting firm imme- 
diately put scouts in the field and after a 
diligent search the Jumbo mine, near 
Newcastle, Wyo., was discovered. Tests 
proved the coal to be a splendid grade of 
engine fuel, developments disclosed a 
large body, and the work of continuing 
the railroad Westward was resumed. 
When the rails were laid to the coal camp, 
which had meanwhile been named Cam- 
bria, the mine was ready to commence 
shipping, and from that date until the 
present time the mines have been oper- 


telope Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. A company 
was organized under the name of the 
Cambria Fuel Co., controlled by Messrs. 
Kilpatrick Brothers & Collins, which 
operated the mines until January, 1910, 
when a new corporation under the name 
of The Cambria’ Fuel Co., financed by 
New York and Pennsylvania people, pur- 
chased the property and holdings of the 
original company. 

The coal is classed as bituminous and 
is one of the few mines in the state of 
Wyoming producing this grade of fuel. 
For a number of years a battery of bee- 
hive ovens were operated, the coke being 
sold to smelters in the Black Hills district 
of South Dakota. The suspension of 
these smelters curtailed the market for 


coke and none has been made for a num- 


ber of years. 


tom of the Lakota sandstone. N. H. 


Darton, in a description of the Newcastle — 


quadrangle, Folio No. 107 of the Geo- 


logic Atlas of the United States, says of 


the Lakota formation: 

The Lakota formation is one of i_.e 
most prominent members brought to the 
surface by the Black Hills uplift. It is 
mainly a mass of sandstone of consider- 
able hardness, which, together with the 
overlying Dakota sandstone, gives rise 
to the prominent hogback rim of the 
hills. Its prominence is enhanced by the 
softness of the underlying shales, above 
which it rises in high cliffs. Its thick- 
ness usually varies from 150 to 200 ft., 
but locally the amount may be somewhat 
greater. The sandstones are coarse 
grained, cross-bedded and massive, with 
partings of shale or thin bedded sand- 
stone of no great thickness. The color 
varies from light gray, or even white, to 
buff, the last named being most fre- 
quent. 
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At or near the base there is a coal 
horizon, in which coal of excellent qual- 
ity attains the thickness of from 5 to 7 
ft., in an area of moderate extent about 
Cambria. This coal appears not to occur 
east and south of the gap in which the 
range is crossed by Stockade Beaver 
Creek. : 

The coal in this area varies greatly 
in thickness and purity, but, as shown 
on the map, there is a large area in 
which it is 5 ft. thick or more, and in 
places it reaches a thickness of over 7 
2s .  . The principal bed of purer, 
thicker coal trends Northeast and South- 
west, its center’ passing through Cambria. 


THE PRINCIPAL MINES 


The seam has a sandstone floor and 
roof, which are quite irregular. Appar- 
ently the formation in this locality was 
affected by the geological action which 
brought the Black, Hills to the surface. 
This territory is on the southwest edge of 
the Black Hills uplift. 

In the vicinity of Cambria the principal 
topographic feature is a plateau cut by 
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Forty drill holes have been put down 
at various points on the property, the 
average depth being 252 ft. to the bottom 
of the coal. The deepest hole was 308 
ft. to the bottom of the coal. The dis- 
crepancy in the depth is accounted for 
both by the contours of the surface and 
the dip and rise of the vein. 


SYSTEM OF WORKING 


Main entries are driven 12 ft. wide in 
the clear, and cross entries the same 
width. The cross entries are turned off 
from the main entry at intervals of 600 
ft., and from these, rooms 20 ft. in width 
are driven at intervals of 40 ft., thus 
leaving 20 ft. pillars. In this way rooms 
are about 300 ft. in length. As fast as the 
rooms are worked to their extreme length, 
the pillars are drawn, and the old 
workings are stopped up as fast as com- 
pleted. 

Cross entries to the west have. a uni- 
form dip and those to the east a uniform 





View OF MINERS’ Houses AT CAMBRIA, WYO. 


canons from 300 to 400 ft. in depth, and 
their numerous shallower gulchesand trib- 
utaries. The main opening on the vein lies 
near the bottom of Cambria Canon. Run- 
ning westerly this entry, in following the 
coal, crosses Camp Canon on a trestle and 
passes underground on the westerly side 
of the bridge. 

A large portion of the best coal area 
has been found under the plateau lying 
between Camp Carfion and East Plum 
Creek. At this point are located the 
mines known as Antelope Nos. 2 and 3. 
These mines extend toward the west. 
Antelope Nos. 1 and 4 mines extend 
parallel with Cambria Canon, to the 
north. Workings advanced northerly in 
Nos. 1 and 4 have made necessary a long, 
roundabout haul to reach the tipple, and 
work is now under way upon an entry 
northwesterly from the tipple to give a 
more direct haulage route from these 
mines. The Jumbo mine, which lies east 
of Cambria Canon, has now been en- 
tirely worked out. 


rise. In some cases the rise in cross 
entries is as high as 10 per cent. In the 
main entry, which, it will be borne in 
mind, has a north and south course, the 
floor dips and rises at various points— 
in some places the grade being as high 
as 5 per cent., which is the maximum for 
the main entry. 

However, the rise and fall of the seam 
averages about level, as is shown by the 
following figures: From the mouth of 
the pit, to the face of the main haulage 
entry, a distance of 134 miles, the floor of 
the seam rises and falls a number of 
times, but the end of the entry and the 
pit mouth are on absolutely the same 
level, as are also the three west cross en- 
tries farthest developed. 

The mine has been worked for approxi- 
mately 20 years and_ experience has 
shown that the seam will average in the 
neighborhood of 6 ft. in thickness. At 
points it pinches down to 3 ft., but it has 
been found economical and advisable to 
mine this thickness in order to follow up 
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the body to points where it will open up 
larger. 


MACHINE MINING AND VENTILATION 


Ingersoll punchers are used for under- 
cutting, as experience has proven that 
the coal is too hard, and the floor too un- 
certain to make chain machines practi- 
cable. The floor will often dip or rise suf- 
ficiently in the length of a cut to either 
leave coal at the bottom of a cut made 
by a chain machine, or else the cut will 
enter the floor. The cut made by the 
puncher machine is 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. in 
depth, and an average machine man can 
take care of 6 or 7 rooms during his shift. 
The coal is then drilled with breast drills, 
the holes being 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in 
depth and 1% in. in diameter. Three of 
these holes are sufficient to break the face 
of a room. Black powder, fired by squibs, 
is used in blasting and each miner does 
his own loading and firing. 

The low pressure air line, which serves 
the punchers, is 8-in. common pipe for 
the full length of the main entry. The 
cross entries are piped with 3-, 4- and 5- 
in., and every room is supplied with 114- 
in. pipe. 

The mines are remarkably free from 
explosive gases, due no doubt to their 
proximity to the surface, and fact that the 
coal is overlaid by a coarse-grained po- 
rous sandstone. The freedom from gas 
makes ventilation a simple problem and 
eliminates the necessity of the many 
safeguards ordinarily necessary in coal 
mining. During the time that this mine 
has been in operation there have been no 
explosions, nor any fires of consequence. 

Six Capell exhaust fans are used for 
the three operating mines—four of these 
being driven by compressed air, and two, 
which are located about 200 ft. from the 
power house, are driven by steam. 


HAULAGE SYSTEM 


Wooden cars, with loose wheels (which, 
by the way, are being replaced by Whit- 
ney wheels as fast as they are worn out) 
having a capacity of 3800 Ib., average, 
are drawn by horses from the rooms to 
the small partings, one and two cars be- 
ing the average trip for one horse. From 
these small partings compressed air lo- 
comotives take the coal in 10-car trips to 
the main parting in the main haulageway; 
the capacity of this parting is 60 loaded 
cars. Trips of 39 cars are made up on 
these partings and delivered to the tipple 
by a tail-rope haulage system 8200 ft. in 
/ength. 

All tracks are 42-in. gage, and 50-Ib. 
rails are used in the main entry, 40-lb. in 
the cross entries and in the rooms 16-Ib. 
—these latter being the lightest rails used 
in the mine. 

Underground 36 horses and 7 H. K. 
Porter, compressed air locomotives are 
used in handling the coal; three of these 
are 5-ton, three 7-ton and one 10-ton. 
They are charged with air at 800 Ib. pres- 
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sure at the charging stations, which are 
from 1 to 1% miles from the compres- 
sors. At the compressors 1000 lb. pres- 
sure is carried, giving about 800 Ib. at 
the charging stations. The charging sta- 
tions are never more than 3000 ft. apart, 
and the locomotives will ordinarily run 
twice this distance on one charge. 

The high pressure pipe line is 4 in. in- 
side diameter, and is reduced to 3 in. for 
the last 1000 or 1500 ft. As fast as the 
entries are extended, the 3-in. pipe is 
taken up and replaced by 4-in., so that 
the maximum amount of the former is 
about 1500 ft. Extra heavy wrought- 
iron pipe (2 in. in thickness) is used. 


SURFACE PLANT 


There are two frame tipples, almost 
identical in construction and equipment. 
After weighing, the coal is dumped and 
the empty cars returned on a track below 
the main track to a station at the pit 
mouth, hooked to the tail-rope system and 
returned to the mine. As the product of 
this mine is divided into two classes, viz: 
slack and 4-in. lump, the latter being used 
as locomotive fuel, the preparation con- 
sists merely of crushing, picking and 
screening. 

The coal as dumped from the mine cars 
drops into a Jeffrey 30-in., two-cylinder 
crusher, and is crushed to 4 in. From the 
crusher the coal is delivered to a sheet- 
iron picking belt, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 60 
ft. in length. Two men, one on either 
side of this belt, standing near clutch 
levers which disengage the power-driven 
belt, pick the waste material, which is 
dropped through a chute into a car un- 
derneath the tipple and removed to the 
dump. The coal from the end of the belt 
drops over a 4-in. grizzly where the slack 
is separated from the lump. 

The boiler house contains 1500-hp. 
boiler capacity. Of this, 1000 hp. is gen- 
erated in Heine water-tube boilers, and 
the balance in return-flue boilers. The 
boilers are hand fired and the ashes drop 
to a cellar below the boilers into buggies, 
and are conveyed to a dump in the canon. 

The power-house equipment includes 7 
Norwalk compressors and 2 dynamos. 
Five of the compressors are 2-stage 
machines, compressing to 150 lb. pres- 
sure, and two are 3-stage machines com- 
pressing to 1000 lb. The dynamos are 
75 kw. and 35 kw. respectively, gen- 
erating direct current at 110 volts. The 
former is used for lights in the camp 
and mine and the latter for operating the 
conveyor systems, machine shop, etc. The 
machine shop is equipped for making all 
necessary small repairs to cars, puncher 
machines, etc. 

WATER SUPPLY 


The company owns the town of Cam- 
bria also the water-works system, and 
supplies water to the town of Newcastle 
and the C. B. & Q. Ry. at that point. New- 
castle is an up-to-date town of 2000 in- 
habitants. 
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A large portion of the water comes 
from a well 2345 ft. deep, the casing in 
which is 8 in. in diameter at the top and 
6 in. at the bottom. An air-lift is used 
to bring this water from the bottom of the 
well to a tank 100 ft. above the top of 
the well, on the side of the canon; air at 
800 lb. pressure is used for this work. 
The pipe line to the bottom of the well 
ends in two nozzles, one s»-in. and the 
other gz-in. in diameter, which form the 
outlet for the air. It has been found 
that the smaller nozzle gives a solid 
column of water through a 4-in. pipe 
into the tank mentioned. The total flow 
under normal conditions amounts to 325,- 
000 gal. per 24 hours. Additional water 
is developed in neighboring canons by 
means of dams and reservoirs. 

The superintendent, Mr. Naysmith, has 
had experience in the manufacture of 
plate glass, and is authority for the state- 
ment that all the necessary material, ideal 
in quality, for the manufacture of a high- 
grade plate glass occurs on the property, 
and it is quite likely that experiments in 
the manufacture of glass will shortly be 
undertaken. 


THE CAMBRIA FUEL Co. 


This company owns 17,000 acres of 
land, about one-third of which is under- 
laid with coal, speaking of which Mr. 
Darton* says: 


A coal bed averaging 6 ft. in thickness 
contains about 3,000,000 tons of coal per 
square mile, but there is considerable 
loss in working. There are now in the 
Cambria coal fields about 10 square miles 
underlain by coal that would average 5 
ft. or more in thickness, so situated that 
it is available for working, which on this 
estimate would yield a total tonnage of 
30,000,000 tons. 


Following is an average analysis of 





the coal: 

Moist T Gite matiel ane rue tears os cn ese 5.86 

Volatilevmiattenin Gstemiee ss «ead y 40.44 

Kix eGavcarnon wom | oer cs) e Je nish 40.45 

ASH AER americas oe RIM oea rs, oe eae 13.25 
100.00 

123 6a) Resa cio Bua pice clas hl eee 11,247 


The mine is 7 miles from the town of 
Newcastle, a station on the main trans- 
continental line of the C. B. & Q. Ry. 
The product is used almost exclusively 
for steam coal, the screenings going to 
steam plants and the lump to the railroad. 
Exposure to the weather has no appreci- 
able effect on this coal, for the railway 
has a large quantity which has been in a 
pile exposed to the weather for years, 
and it is as good today as it was when so 
placed. The capacity of the mines would 
probably average, if pushed, 2000 tons 
per day, but the output is now from 1550 
to 1800 tons per day. In the report of 
the state mine inspector of Wyoming for 
the second district, year ending Sept. 30, 
1910, the production of the Cambria 
mines is given at 412,108 tons and the 
number of employees 484. 





*Folio No. 107, Geologic Atlas of the 
United States. 
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The seam contains slate bands an inch 
and upwards in thickness; when it is 10 
ft. thick there may be as many as three 
or four of these bands. Under the terms 
which are in force between the company 
and the miners union, the men take care 
of 2 in. of this waste matter, and receive 
additional compensation for anything 
above this amount. 

The camp is known as Cambria, and a 
view of it is reproduced herewith. The 
cottages are neat and well constructed 
and the character of the employees is well 
exemplified in the neat manner in which 
they keep their homes. The buildings 
owned by the company include not only 
the homes of the employees, but a club 
house, general store, meat market, three 
churches, school, etc. 

The Cambria Fuel Co. has an aun- 
thorized capital stock of $2,000,000, di- 
vided into $1,500,000 common stock and 
$500,000 preferred stock. There is also a 
bonded indebtedness, on which the in- 
terest is being promptly met, and a sink- 
ing fund provided for its retirement. The 
officers are: B. F. Overholt, Scottsdale, 
Penn., president; L. T. Wolle, Akron, O., 
vice-president; Walter Schoonmaker, 
Cambria, secretary and treasurer and 
Robert Naysmith, Cambria, superintend- 
ent. To the two latter gentlemen, Messrs. 
Schoonmaker and Naysmith, the writer 
wishes to acknowledge the many courte- 
sies which have made it possible to pre- 
sent this article. 


BRIAR HILL COAL Co. 


The Briar Hill Coal Co. owns 1440 
acres of patented land, 14 miles from 
Cambria, on which 600 ft. of develop- 
ment work has been done, opening 
up a seam similar to the Cambria 
coal. The seam is so located that it cannot 
be opened by drifts, and shafts have been 
sunk for the purpose of exploiting the 
beds. The coal is of a quality practically 
the same as the Cambria, and occurs in 
the same formation, viz: the bottom of 
the Lakota sandstone. 

The property is 48 miles West of Na- 
hant, a station 19 miles from Deadwood 
and Lead, S. D., on the G, Be GOP Rye 
and 7 miles from Osage, a station on the 
transcontinental line of the same road, 
Northwest of Newcastle. A railroad with 
a maximum grade of 0.7 per cent. can 
be built from the mines to Osage at a 
trifling cost, and 20 miles remains to be 
built with a road running Westward from 
Nahant. This would give a connection 
with the Black Hills, a district that con- 
sumes a large amount of coal. This road 
would have a maximum grade of 2 per 
cent. The workings show from 7 to 9 ft. 
of clean coal, with a good roof. 

The officers of this company are: W. 
H. Lyman, Kewanee, III., president; Geo. 
S. Jackson, Deadwood, S. D., vice-presi- 
dent; R. F. McLaughlin, Sheridan, Wyo., 
secretary and H. W. Trask, Kewanee, III., 
treasurer. 
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Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


The theory of the centrifugal fan is 
probably understood less thoroughly than 
that of any other mechanism which is 
used to an equally great extent. The 
basic principles of its operation are, of 
course, well known but such matters as 
the effect of different shaped blades and 
the efficiencies obtainable at various ca- 
pacities and speeds are determined usu- 
ally by purely empirical methods or by 
experiment. A comparison of tests on 
different fans is rarely a fair way of 
deciding their relative worth because dif- 
ferent methods are employed for deter- 
mining the pressure and volume of the 
air and these measurements are fre- 
quently made at different points in the 
circuits. Moreover, published results 
seldom state whether the pressure given 
is the static pressure, that due to velocity 
or the total pressure. 

The following demonstration is taken, 
with some modifications, from Weisbach 
and Herman’s “Mechanics of Air Ma- 
chinery.” Since the pressure generated by 
mine fans seldom or never exceeds a 
water gage of 10 in., which is equiva- 
lent to less than 6 oz. per sq.in., or a 
2'% per cent. increase or decrease in the 
weight of the air, and since most fans 
operate at pressures % to % of this 
value, it introduces no appreciable error 
to assume that the weight of air per 
cubic foot is equal at the inlet and out- 
let of the fan. 

Taking the case of a fan wheel with 
the blades curved backward from the di- 
rection of rotation, as shown in Fig. 1, 
let r, equal the inner, and r. the outer, 
radius of the blades, the form of one of 
which is shown by 4B. Assume that the 
air, entering the wheel in the direction 
of the axis C, is deflected radially so 
that any particle of air will enter the 
wheel at A with the radial velocity, in 
feet per second, AD = », In order 
that the air may enter between the ro- 
tating blades without impact, the inner 
circumferential velocity of the wheel, AE 
= ws, must equal v1 cot. @, where @ 
is the angle FAL between a tangent to 
the inner end of the blade and a tangent 
to the circumference at this point. Under 
this condition the velocity, c, = AF, 
with which the particle of air begins 
its travel along the vane, is given by the 
equation: 

c2 = v2 <% ur 


(1) 
VELOCITY OF EFFLUX 


The fan wheel now exerts an accelerat- 
ing action on the air until it leaves 
at the outer circumference. Let it be 
assumed that the particle of air under 
consideration leaves the wheel at the in- 
stant at which the outer tip of the vane, 
B, has reached the fpesition B’; then 
this particle has described an absolute 





By W. M. Weigel* 


Theory of centrifugal fans. 
Formulas are here derived which 
express a number of important 
relations and determine certain 
values that are required for cal- 
culating the size and proportions 


of a fan to work under given con- 


ditions. Methods and apparatus 
for the measurement of air pres- 
sures. The seventh ofa series of 
articles on mechanical ventilat- 
ors. 


*Associate professor of mining, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 


path which we will assume is represented 
by the curve AB’, tangent to the radial 
velocity of entrance 1. 

The air leaves the wheel with an ab- 
solute velocity equal to 12, tangent to 
the absolute path AB’, and this velocity 
must be regarded as the resultant of the 
outer peripheral velocity u. — B’H’ = 
BH and the velocity relative to the 
wheel, c. = B’J'’, = BJ, with which the 
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Fic. 1: VELOCITY DIAGRAM 
air moves along the last element of the 
vane. 

Then from the figure, if @ is the angie, 
G’B'H' = GBH, at which the air leaves 
the circumference of the wheel, we have: 

Cy = 5 Bs — 2 v, UW, cos. ¢ (IT) 

The entrance velocity v:, is in all fans 
generated by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. Let f = coefficient of resistance 
to entrance of the air into the wheel. 


Then hy = (1 + f) re where h, equals 


the head of air necessary to generate the 
velocity v1, and consequently the abso- 
lute pressure at A is less than that in 
the fan drift by the above amount. With 
a blowing fan, the air is taken freely 
from the atmpsphere and the absolute 


pressure outside the inlet is equal to 
the atmospheric pressure. For an ex- 
haust fan, this pressure outside the in- 
let is smaller than the atmospheric pres- 
sure by a certain amount, depending on 
the resistance of the mine. 

Let hi = static pressure above the 
atmospheric existing in the fan drift just 
cutside of the inlet, expressed in feet of 
air column. For exhaust fans h, is nega- 
tive and for blowing fans h, = O. Let x 
= total absolute pressure of the air at 
A, expressed in feet of air column and, b 
= atmospheric pressure in feet of air 





column. Then 
Praeny tivy nets tas (IIT) 
See re 1 1 2g 
where 
v,2 
i | tn 


which is the head corresponding to the 
resistance to entrance. 

Again, let h2 = the static head of air, 
above the atmosphere, at the end of the 
outlet; that is, at the end of the dis- 
charge opening, andj let w = the veloc- 
ity with which the air leaves the outlet 
to enter the atmosphere or the fan drift 
as the case may be; also let z2 = head 
corresponding to the resistance of the 
outlet. The air leaving the wheel at B’, 
with the absolute velocity v. possesses a 
certain absolute static pressure which 
we will call y, and must be able to over- 
come not only the resistance, b + hy, at 
the orifice of the outlet, but also the 
resistance z. and, moreover, must retain 
a velocity, w. Under the assumption that 
the weight of air per cubic foot is the 
same at the inlet and outlet, we then 
have the equation: 

q w? 


y+ S=bthtat> 


With blowing fans fz is a positive quan- 
tity, and with exhaust fans A; = 0. 





(IV) 


ACCELERATION OF AIR PASSING THROUGH 
FAN 


The preceding equations, I to IV, re- 
late to the entrance and exit of the air 
with regard to the fan. The following 
equation, V, expresses the accelerating 
influence of the vanes. 

The increase in energy imparted to the 
air in flowing from A to B’, is equiva- 
lent to the difference in the heads due to 
the peripheral velocities at these points, 
or we can write: 





1 a 


Cy Pres _ Ua? — 4, ? 
Be (ect aes) i a a 2g 
ty) 
in which zr is the head of air necessary 
to overcome the resistance to the pass- 
age of air through the blades. 
Substituting in V the values of ¢c., ¢., 
x and y as obtained from equations I to 


IV, we have after reduction: 


Let 
(h, —h,)=h 
and 
(2; + 2, + 2r)=2 
and the equation reduces to: 


g(h-+2) + =u, cos. (VI) 


From Fig. 25 we also have: 
sin. B 
sin. (B + 9) 
Substituting this value of v. in VI and 

solving for uw. gives: 


Me ee ie fi att oe in. (B+ ¢) 


2 |sin. B cos. 
(VIII) 
This equation gives the peripheral veloc- 
ity when the pressure, and discharge 
velocity and angles 8 and g¢ are known. 
Now, if the vanes end radially, feb Ss 6o]ay 
and equation VIII reduces to 


= Joh +d+™ (1X) 


AXIAL DEPTH OF FAN 


(VII) 


Uo sus 








From the Fig. 1, it is seen that the 
radial velocity with which the air leaves 
the wheel is: BM = »v, sin. ¢ and for 
substitution in this equation, the value 
of v. may be taken from VI. Let L and 
represent the axial widths of the blades 
at the inner and outer circumferences 
respectively. Then, since the quantity 
of air Q entering the wheel is the same 
as that leaving it we have the relation: 


O27 ryl,v, sin. $= 2 Tr, 1,0, (X) 


from which 





In nearly all mine fans 1, = 12, so that 
this equation becomes: 


(XT) 


15 ‘ 
V, == Vo SiN. P 
ry 


From the figure, the angle made by the 
inner end of the vane with the cifcum- 
ference is obtained, or, 


Tan. a= — 
Uy 
If the angle @ is not known or as- 
sumed beforehand, but some other quan- 
tity is given, say the entrance velocity 


v,, which can be obtained from equation 


PG eet gre an equation for de- 


23751,’ 
termining the peripheral velocity may be 
derived as follows: In equation VI, v2 
cos. ¢, represents the tangential com- 
ponent MG of the absolute velocity of 
efflux. From the figure MG = BH — MJ 
= ie — 2 Sin. 6 cot. B and combining 
this with XI 


Y 
UL) COSI anil. —— v, cot. B 
Ti 
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Substituting this value in equation VI 
g (h + 2) 4 ete (w, —2 V4 cot. 6) 


and solving this for uw, 











Us =-1y, cot. B —- 
2% 
? a 
Gh 2) oie 


Rice V, Cot. 8)’ ! 
fxr (XID) 


This gives us the peripheral speed for 
a given static pressure /, in terms of the 
radii of the wheel, the angle made by the 
tips of the blades with the circumference, 
the inlet velocity, the velocity at the ori- 
fice of exit, and the fan resistance. 


EFFECT OF CURVING BLADES FORWARD 


With h and w remaining constant, uw. 
decreases as the angle @ increases. When 








COALAGE, 


PiGeec ee iTOm LUBE 


B = 90 deg., cot. 6 = 0, and equation 
XII reduces to equation IX. If 6 is great- 
er than 90 deg., then cot. B becomes 
negative and the value of w, is still fur- 
ther reduced, the other quantities remain- 
ing unchanged. This accounts for the 
construction of several modern forms of 
fans, in which the blades curve forward 
beyond a radial position at the circum- 
ference. . 

The total dynamic pressure of the air 
is made up of the static pressure h, and 
that due to the velocity w. This total pres- 
sure is, moreover, due entirely to the 
absolute velocity v, of efflux. By referring 
to Fig. 1, as well as to equation XII, 
the effect of increasing the angle B is 
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made clear. In the figure, v. is the re- 
sultant of uw. and c., so that by increas- 
ing the angle B, the angle between cz 
and uw. is decreased with a correspond- 
ing increase in the resultant velocity; c2 
being tangent to the last element of the 
vane at all times. 

To obtain the number of revolutions 
per minute, n, from the peripheral speed 
we have: 


60 ee Tern. 








and 
__ 60 Us, = 
eet (XIIi) 
CAPACITY AND PRESSURE 
From equation X, 
Q nee, 2 T ry Ly Vi 
and 
ig ae ; 
perry eh) 


If, now, we make the velocity 1 of the 
air at the entrance to the fan equal to 
that at the inner circumference of the 
wheel; 





Vi = M% 
and letting 
A.= The area of. therinter: 
) 
A= a 
Vy 
and 
i we 
27, 


If the radius of the inlet is the same 
as the inner radius of the wheel, which 
is quite common practice, then 

TT jnete 


== 1 
LSS 
2.5 2 


In fans so designed, the width is near- — 


ly always made greater than the theo- 
retical value, to allow for the slowing 
of the air caused by resistances at the 
entrance. Actual values of 4 vary from 
0.6r; to 0.8r:, with an average of L = 
Osvi7a. 

The pressure or head of air z neces- 
sary to overcome the frictional resistances 
of the fan to the passage of air, depends 
first upon the volume of air passing, 
and second upon the mechanical ‘con- 
struction. The work expended in over- 
coming the resistance is lost, and should 
be reduced to a minimum. This is done 
by providing ample inlet area, keeping 
the velocity of the air within reasonable 
limits by having a fan of proper size, 
providing a conoidal surface opposite the 
inlet to deflect the entering air into a 
radial direction without eddying, and 
shaping the spiral casing to allow a free 
outlet. 


THEORETICAL PRESSURE 


In equation IX, the total pressure of 
the air is divided into three parts, the 
static head h, the head necessary to ove1 


come the fan resistance z, and that due 
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to the velocity w. Equation IX may be 
written: 


2 
uz?—=gih +2) += 


or 
Now let 


the total fan pressure, then is 


2 
fs Seta Me 
g 


is the equation commonly used 


(XV) 


which 


to represent the theoretical total pres- 
sure developed by a centrifugal fan with 
spira! casing, in which 
H = The total dynamic pressure in 
feet of air column, 


and 



















---------94%------- 
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Fic. 3. SPECIAL MANOMETER 


u. = The peripheral velocity of the 
tips of the vanes in feet per 
| second. 

“With an open-type fan, discharging 
freely into the atmosphere around the 
entire circumference, the pressure due 
_to the velocity of the air leaving the 
whee! is lost, and it may be shown that 
the theoretical pressure due to such a 
fan is one-half that of one with a spiral 
casing, or 





Wo" 
2g 

From equations IX and X we have the 
‘general principles that: 

1. Under any given conditions the 
dynamic pressure produced by any cen- 
_trifugal fan varies as the square of the 
speed of rotation. 

2. The volume delivered by any cen- 

trifugal fan varies directly as the speed 
of rotation. 


(XVI) 
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EQUIVALENT ORIFICE ; 


This term, as applied to the ventila- 
tion of mines, was proposed by Murgue, 
and was formerly more used than it is at 
the present time. Two equivalent orifices 
were usually stated, that of the mine 
and that of the fan. The equivalent ori- 
fice of the mine was an imaginary open- 
ing in a thin plate of such a size that 
it offered the same resistance to the 
passage of a given quantity of air as did 
the mine. That is, it would take the same 
pressure to pass the same volume 
through the aperture in the plate as 
through the mine. The equivalent orifice 
of a fan is likewise that opening in a 
thin plate which offers the same resist- 
ance to the passage of a given volume of 
air as does the fan. 

Let 

a = Equivalent 
and 
o = Equivalent orifice of the fan. 


orifice of the mine, 


Brass Tubes 
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About the only value these quantities have 
is in making a comparison of the resist- 
ances of two mines or two fans. 


EFFICIENCY OF FANS 


In discussing the work or operation of 
a fan, three efficiencies are usually in- 
volved, which, while interdependent to 
a certain extent, vary in their importance. 
They are: 

1. Manometric efficiency. 

2. Mechanical efficiency. 

3. Volumetric efficiency. 

The manometric efficiency of a fan is 
the ratio of the actual pressure devel- 
oped by the fan to the theoretical pres- 
sure. The theoretical pressure is uni- 
versally calculated according to the for- 


2 
MmilawH v= es This is the theoretical 


pressure for a fan with radially ending 
vanes, and, as some of the modern faris 
have the tips of the vanes curved for- 
ward, it is possible to obtain values foi 
manometric efficiencies that are greater 
than unity. 

The pressure developed by fans is 
usually measured and stated in inches of 
water column, and the instrument used 
for so measuring the pressure is called 
a water gage or manometer. It consists 
of a U-tube of glass, partly filled with 
water, one leg of the tube being con- 
nected with the interior of the fan drift, 
and the other open to the atmosphere. A 
suitable scale, mounted behind the tube, 
easily permits measuring the difference 
in the heights of the water in the two 
legs, caused by the difference in pres- 


yu God 
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Fic. 4. MANOMETER FOR PRESSURE READINGS 


Then from the law of flow of a fluid 
through an orifice in a thin plate: 


ee) Gor a? ; 
and 
Oia .05..097': 
in which 
vandv’ = Velocities of air passing 
through a or o, and 
are also the velocities 
due to a head of air h 
or h’ feet high; 
or 
v= V 2gh 
and 
(ii eaeal VA gh 
From the above: 
O 
a= —- 
0.65 V 2gh 
) 
= g 


sure between the atmosphere and thr 
air in the fan drift. 

The correct measurement of the pres- 
sure of the air requires considerable skill 
and proper apparatus. There are two 
pressures, the static pressure and the 
velocity pressure, and the sum of these 
is equal to the total or dynamic pressure. 

To measure the static pressure, the 
end of the tube inserted into the fan drift 
must be parallel to the direction of the 
current, so that there will be no tendency 
for the air to blow into the end or to blow 
away from the end. To measure the 
total pressure, the end of the testing 
tube must be normal to the air current, 
so that the air will flow directly against, 
or into, the opening. The velocity pres- 
sure is then the difference between the 
total pressure and the static pressure. 
The velocity pressure may be measured 
directly by connecting the static-pressure 
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tube to one leg of the manometer and 
the total-pressure tube to the other; the 
reading of the manometer then gives di- 
rectly the pressure due to the velocity. 


SHAPE OF TUBE ENDS 


Experiments have shown that the 
shape of the ends of the testing tubes 
makes a considerable difference in the 


readings. Every precaution should be 
taken to prevent eddying or impact 
around the ends of the tubes. The best 


results are obtained by having the end 
of the velocity tube slightly coned on 
the outer surface, so that the edge sur- 
rounding the opening is practically a 
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knife edge, and offers the least possible 
resistance to the air. A good form of ap- 
paratus combines both tubes in one, as 
illustrated in Fig. 4, and this is the type 
adopted by the government engineers for 
making fan tests. Another form is shown 
in Fig. 2, and illustrates the method of 
connection with the manometer. 

There is apt to be considerable oscilla- 
tion of the surface of the water in the 
two tubes, and this makes accurate read- 
ings difficult. To overcome the difficulty, 
Messrs. O. E. Jager and Geo. C. Westley 
proposed the manometer illustrated in 
Fig. 3. [Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, Vol. 88, p. 468.] 
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In this apparatus, the bottle shown is” 
really one leg of the U-tube, but its — 


area is so large, compared to that of the © 


small tube, that the rise and fall of the 
surface of the water in it may be neg- 
lected and the readings are then taken 
from the zero position of the water in 
the tube to the side. The end of this 
tube projecting up into the water in the 
bottle is drawn out to a fine aperture, 
which neutralizes the oscillations. 

Recording pressure gages may be had 
which show the pressure developed 
throughout the 24 hours. They may in 
dicate static pressure only, or total pres: 
sure, as desired, and are a valuable ac- 
cessory of a ventilating plant. 








The British Goal Trade Crisis 


(Continued from p. 604, CoAL AGE, 
Peps 1i5) 

Feb. 12—A special conference of the 
miners’ delegates, from the districts em- 
braced within the English Conciliation 
Board area, was held to receive a report 
from their representative, on the Con- 
ciliation Board, with reference to negotia- 
tiens with the coal owners. Power was 
given their representatives to continue 
negotiations with the owners on the ques- 
tion of an individual wage, the under- 
standing being that the whole Federation 
agrees to a settlement thereon. 

Feb. 13-14—A_ special conference 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain resolved: 


That we express our regret that the 
coal owners have refused to accept the 
principle of an individual minimum wage 


for all men and boys employed under- 
ground, as we know that there can be 
no settlement of the present dispute 
unless this principle is agreed to. In 


view of the fact, however, that we have 
no desire for a serious rupture in the 
coal trade of the country, we are willing 
to meet the coal owners at any time to 
d° cuss the matter if the coal owners ex- 
press a desire to do so. 

It was then decided that the conference 
stand adjourned, to be called together 
when the officials and the Executive Com- 
mittee find it advisable. 

Feb. 13-16—-Miners in the various dis- 
tricts, numbering 400,000, hand in their 
notice to cease work. Some of them, in 
Hobbs and Derbyshire, where they have 
already a partial acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage, do so reluc- 
tantly. For instance, at the Mansfield col- 
liery, employing 1941 men, only 914 gave 
notice on the appointed day. 

Conviction strengthened that a national 
stoppage cannot be avoided, one leader 
describing the position as “dark as mid- 
night.” Panic prices again rule on the 
coal markets. Figures published by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies show that 
the finances of the various miners’ 
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Continuation of diary of events 
leading up to the present labor 
crisis in England. The concili- 
atory attitude of the government 


and its strenuous endeavors to 
effect an agreement, are unique 
features of the present situation. 





unions, in the federation, in relation to 
their numbers were, on Dec. 31, 1910, as 
follows: 


Mem- 
bership 
Driven. seme $2,340,930 121,805 
Derbyshire wie 4 1,623,700 37,428 
Southey Walegee. soa< 751,150 137,553 
IN ORCS! Maite co ncenellc Ane 953,275 30,944 
Lancashire i. ess. 447,835 60,461 
Northumberland ... 409,465 37,361 
South Derbyshire... 71,585 3,622 
North Stafford ..... 176,990 8,143 
Cannock Chase .... 80,275 9,400 
Pelsall (Statf) %.: =. 67,145 4,059 
Warwickshire ..... 79,880 10,000 
Vorkshirewecs. sete. 1,763,030 88,271 
Cleveland (M. & Q 
ASSO: ieee eee $1,580 9,326 
NOTED Wale Siatorn axes 41,190 12,043 


Feb, 19-20—Negotiations suspended in 
Scotland, Northumberland and Durham, 
while in South Wales there is a deadlock. 
The Conciliation Board for England re- 
sumed negotiations, but late in the after- 
noon of Feb. 20, it was announced that 
their efforts to secure a settlement had 
definitely failed. The government took 
prompt action, and Premier H. H. As- 
quith at once issued a letter to both sides, 
inviting the leaders to confer with the 
cabinet. At the same time the coal own- 
ers made public their proposals for a set- 
tlement and the conditions on which they 
are prepared to accept the principle of an 
individual minimum wage for under- 
ground workmen. 


Feb. 21—Official statement issued by 
the miners’ leaders as to the conditions 
on which the demand for a minimum 
wage is based, and will be accepted, for 


all underground workers. The statement 
forms a reply to the terms offered by the 


owners. A comparison of the terms shows - 


that the differences have practically been 
narrowed down to the question of the 
guaranteed individual minimum wage to 
the coal hewer working on contract in a 
normal place who fails to earn his wage 
on tonnage output of coal. The differ- 
ence now may be briefly stated at 12 or 
14c. per day. 

Feb, 22—The situation was discussed 
at meetings held in the Foreign Office be- 
tween representatives of the government 
and of the coal owners of Great Britain 
and the Miners’ Federation, respectively. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues met the 
trade union officials in the morning and 
again in the evening, having in the mean- 
time consulted with a large and represen- 
tative body of coal owners. 
Minister invited the national conference 
of miners to meet him on Tuesday, 
Repo ci 

Feb. 23—Prime Minister received in 
audience by King George, who, it is un- 
derstood, desired to hear from his chief 
adviser personally the progress of the 
negotiations. Conference of lord mayors 
and mayors of England and Wales, con- 
vened by the lord mayor of London to con- 
sider what action they can take in the in- 
terests of conciliation and the public weal 
in the present coal-trade crisis. Govern- 
ment representatives met the members of 
the coal owners’ committee for the pur- 
pose of further consultation, the pro- 
ceedings being adjourned to Monday, 
Feb. 26. 

Feb, 24--The London Daily Chronicle 
says a definite step forward has been 
taken. The government is reported to have 
submitted to both the miners and the coal 
owners certain proposals which they have 
been asked to discuss and to answer on 
Tuesday, Feb. 27. The secret has been 
so carefully guarded that only the four 


miners’ representatives and the leaders of 
4 


i 


The Prime 
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the coal owners consulted know the pur- 
port of the proposals. 


Feb. 24—Conference of 170 mayors 


- convened by the lord mayor of London 


passed a resolution calling upon the lead- 


_ ers on both sides to “recognize the para- 
mount claims of the community, which 


outweigh in importance any conceivable 
difference that may divide them.” A 
committee of five was formed to watch 
events and take such steps as may seem 
advisable. 

Feb. 26 to Mar. 1-—Negotiations be- 
tween the government and representatives 
of the owners and men separately and 
jointly proceeded during this period of 
five days. Prime Minister Asquith sub- 
mitted the following proposals for a set- 
tlement of the dispute: 


1. His Majesty’s government is satis- 
fied, after careful consideration, that 
there are cases in which underground 
employees cannot earn a_ reasonable 
minimum wage from causes over which 
they have no control. 

2. They are further satisfied that the 
power to earn such a wage should be 
secured by arrangements suitable to the 
special circumstances of each district, 
adequate safeguards being provided to 
protect employers against abuse. 

38. His Majesty’s government is pre- 
pared to confer with the parties as to the 
best methods of giving practical effect 
to these conclusions by means of dis- 
trict conferences between the parties, a 
representative appointed by the govern- 
ment being present. 

4. In the event of any of the confer- 


_ ences failing to arrive at a complete 


settlement within a reasonable time, the 
representatives appointed by his Majes- 
ty’s government to decide jointly any 
outstanding points for the purpose of 
giving effect in that district to the above 
principles. 


The foregoing proposals were consid- 
ered by all the parties involved in the 
dispute, and on Feb. 28 it was announced 
that “the coal owners of the federated 
area accept the proposals put forward 

. . the government to make such ar- 
rangements as will enable them to look 
forward with confidence to the due per- 
formance of agreements entered into in 
the future, and to secure that such agree- 
ments shall be binding on both sides for 
some reasonable period.” The employers 
in Durham and Cumberland also accepted 
the proposals. 

Measured on the basis of output, 60 
per cent. of the owners thus signified 
willingness to accept the government 
terms. Of the remaining owners, those 
in Scotland adhered to the 1909 agree- 
ment, but stated that they were “prepared 
to meet the employees’ representative 


' with a representative of the government 


_ the decision of a neutral chairman. 
- Welsh coal owners passed a resolution 


+ 


3 fa 


* 


to arrange methods to prevent any injus- 
tice, and to fix remuneration in abnormal 
places.” In cases of dispute, they are 
prepared to agree that in the event of 
such meeting failing to arrive at a set- 
tlement, the matter should be referred to 
The 
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adhering strictly to the present agree- 
ment, terminating Mar. 31, 1915. The 
representatives from Northumberland, 
Forest of Dean, Somerset and Bristol 
were unable to accept the proposals, but 
on the following day, Feb. 29, fhe North- 
umberland owners reversed their deci- 
sion, 

The conference of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion passed a resolution, in which they 
“repeat that there can be no settlement 
of the present dispute unless the principle 
of an individual minimum wage for all 
underground workers is agreed to by the 
coal owners. We are still willing to meet 
the coal owners at any time they desire 
to discuss the minimum wages of each 
district, as passed by special conferences 
of this federation.” A resolution, passed 
on Feb. 29, made it clear that what the 
men mean is acceptance of the “schedule 
rate for each district,” as presented on 
p. 604 of Coa AcE. 


Feb. 29}—In a speech to the miners’ 
delegates, the Prime Minister announced 
the government’s recognition of the fact 
that the coal supply is the life blood of 
the country’s industry, and of the conse- 
quent fact that reasonable conditions of 
coal getting lie at the root of the national 
existence. The government, as a result, 
had come to the conclusion that a case 
had been made out for the establishment 
—with adequate safeguards—of a rea- 
sonable minimum wage. As 60 per cent. 
of the coal owners had also assented, 
there was a strong presumption that the 
conclusion was a just and sensible one. 
They did not intend that the existence of 
a dwindling minority of employers should 
indefinitely delay the attainment of the 
object. 

The miners had next to consider the 
best way to give effect to it. A terrible 
responsibility would rest upon those who 
clung to any particular schedule rate and 
so hindered the negotiations; they must 
allow a reasonable latitude of discussion 
in regard to particular rates, and the gov- 
ernment must be allowed to discuss with 
both miners and owners whether each fig- 
ure was reasonable. Their determination 
was to establish the principle of a mini- 
mum wage in the mining industry—by 
agreement if possible, by other means if 
necessary. 


Mar. 1—-As their notices expired, the 
men in various parts of the country had 
“downed tools” during the week, and on 
this day practically the whole of the king- 
dom’s force of a million colliers came 
out on strike. There were further meet- 
ings between the government mediators 
and the contesting parties, but under the 
plea of existing agreements, the Welsh 
and Scottish owners were obdurate, while 
notwithstanding the powerful appeal 
made to the miners by the Premier, their 
representatives were stubborn in their op- 
position to the fourth of the government's 
proposals. In the circumstances, nego- 
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tiations were suspended over the week 
end, and Premier Asquith informed the 
House of Commons that he hoped to 
make a full statement on Mar. 4. 


[The above diary is published as a mat- 
ter of record for future reference and not 
because of its news value. More recent 
events will be printed in‘a later issue.— 
EpIToR. ] 


The Colliery Manager 
in India 


According to a correspondent in the 
Capital (India), the mine manager’s life 
there is far from being one continual 
round of pleasure. The conditions noted 
are not entirely unknown in this country 
and a point is raised which should re- 
ceive the careful consideration of all cap- 
italists interested in coal-mining. 

He says: 

“T believe I do not overstate the case, 
when I say that one hears out here of 
more changes in the managers of col- 
lieries in twenty weeks than one does 
at home in twenty years. Here a mana- 
ger assumes charge of a place, and in 
what state, in many cases, does he find 
it? Machinery with loose motion and ne- 
glected, pumps out of order, lots of the 
lower workings under water, tram lines in 
bad order or not sufficiently extended, coal 
worked away where it should not have 
been, possibly to an extent such as to 
endanger the mine or a large area of it, 
ventilation faulty—in fact, a general 
state of chaos. 

The new man has in consequence to set 
to and put the place in order, and, of 
course, has to spend money in the pro- 
cess. That puts up his cost per ton. 
The blue pencil wallah notes this, and 
presently out the new man goes. Another 
man comes on, and for a time is able, 
owing to the work partially done by his 
predecessor, to show fairly satisfactory 
results. Naturally such results do not last. 

There are so-called ‘managers’ at some 
pits in Bengal who are nothing of the 
sort in the proper sense of the word. 
They are figure heads, or dummies, mere- 
ly carrying out orders from Calcutta offi- 
ces. One cannot, of course, altogether 
blame the men; they know that non-com- 
pliance often means the sack, though at 
the same time they are doing or following 
a course which their professional experi- 
ence tells them is against the interests 
of the colliery as such. All this is prob- 
ably unknown to the owners (i.e., share- 
holders), and if they did know, I am not 
sure that they would care, so long as a 
dividend for the time being is forth- 
coming, and it does not appear to be 
realized by the gentry who sit in Cal- 
cutta offices, under electric punkas, and 
so effectually wield the before-mentioned 
blue pencil. 
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News of the Coal Strike Situation | 


The demands of the anthracite miners 
have been formally refused, and the min- 
ers have likewise declined to consider the 
counter proposition made by the opera- 
tors to renew the existing agreement 
for a period of three years. No further 
negotiations are in sight and it is thought 
that the policy committe of the miners’ 
union, meeting in Cleveland, Mar. 25, will 
recommend a suspension of work in the 
hard-coal region, starting Apr. 1. Inde- 
pendent anthracite operators have issued 
a statement favoring an increase of wages 
and demanding a decrease in freight 
rates by the coal-carrying roads. One 
colliery near. Pottsville, Penn., has an- 
nounced a 10-per cent. advance in wages, 
effective Apr. 1. 

While the situation in the anthracite 
field must be regarded as serious, and a 
suspension of at least five or six weeks 
most probable, the indications are that 
no great difficulty will be encountered in 
bringing the bituminous negotiations to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The joint-scaie 
committee of miners and operators recon- 
vened in Cleveland Mar. 20, but probably 
nothing decisive will be accomplished 
prior to the meeting of the miners’ policy 
committee on Mar. 25. 


ANTHRACITE CONFERENCES 


The meetings of the anthracite oper- 
ators and miners in New York, Mar. 13 
and 15, were decidedly brief and’ practic- 
ally confined to the exchange of formal 
ultimatums, although opportunity was left 
for a resumption of negotiations. Neither 
the demands of the miners nor the count- 
er proposition of the operators was dis- 
cussed. 

The statement presented by the oper- 
ators, takes up each demand of the min- 
ers separately and gives reasons for re- 
jecting it. In regard to a recognition of 
the union, it quotes the award of the 
1902 strike commission, to the effect 
that the United Mine Workers, be- 
ing largely an organization of  bitu- 
minous miners and including only a 
small proportion of anthracite mine work- 
ers, is not a desirable party with which 
to enter into contractual relations. 

The proposal for a one-year agreement 
is rejected as being opposed to the les- 
sons drawn from the strike commission’s 
work and as having proved unsatisfactory 
when tried in other fields. 

The “check-off” system is held to be 
contrary to a statute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania requiring “the payment to em- 
ployees by employers of the full amount 
of wages or earnings in cash.” The,con- 
ciliation board is defended on the ground 
that for nine years it has “assured a 
steadiness of work and freedom from 
wasteful strikes” and that the knowledge 
of its existence has in itself tended to 
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The situation in the anthra- 
cite field points to a long sus- 
The 
bituminous controversy will 


pension, following Apr. 1. 


probably be settled without any 
great difficulty. 
eign strikes. 


News of for- 





allay distrust and bitterness. In regard to 
payment by weight it is stated that the 
strike commission found this to be im- 
practicable and that the same conditions 
prevail now as then. 

Replying to the demand for a minimum 
rate and an advance of 20 per cent. in 
wages, the statement reads: 


We call attention to the fact that in 
1900 there was an advance of 10 per 
cent.; that in 1901 there was an advance 


of 10 per cent., and a further increase 
or 4.6 per cent., resulting from the op- 
eration of the sliding scale. A com- 
parison of the years 1900 and 1911 
shows there has been a total increase 
of 26.4 per cent. 

In addition to these considerable in- 
creases, there has been an increase in 
the opportunity for work, from an avy- 
erage-of 165 days in the years from 
1897 to 1901, to an average of 210 days 


for the five years from 1906 to 1910, both 
inclusive, and a _ still further increase 
was had in 1911. 


The statement goes on to point out 
that the contract miner does not average 
more than 5 to 7 hours a day of actual 
work and it is submitted that ample op- 
portunity exists for a substantial increase 
in the earnings of the miners without 
resorting to an increase in rate. 

In conclusion, the miners are urged to 
accept a renewal of the present agree- 
ment for three years. 

The position assumed by the operators 
precluded any discussion of the miners’ 
demands and in their formal reply, de- 
livered Mar. 15, this point is dwelt on as 
follows: 


Your proposal to renew the present 
agreement does not appeal to us nor, will 
it to the people we represent. The award 
of the coal-strike commission was ‘not 
intended to continue in effect for all 
time thereafter regardless of how ma- 
terially industrial and other conditions 
might change and does not adequately 
meet changed conditions now in effect, 
and we submit that conditions have 
changed since tuat award was made, 
notwithstanding your claim to the con- 
trary. 

All subjects contained in the mine 
workers’ demands are worthy of the 
most serious consideration and discus- 
sion by both parties in interest, and we 
had hoped that the answer to them would 
have been such as to have at least per- 
mitted of the fullest and freest discus- 
sion of these vital subjects that mean 


so much to the anthracite-mine industry, 
but, inasmuch as your proposal to renew 
the present agreement is final, this 
renders the hope of arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion by reason of such 
discussion quite impossible, while the 
position of your committee is continued 
in this respect. 

The fact is emphasized that the cost of 
living has increased since the award of 
the commission in 1902, and in support of 
their demands this contention is set forth: 


The occupation of the anthracite-mine 
worker is admittedly a most hazardous 
one, hundreds of them being killed and 
injured each year. And we know of no 
good reason mine workers should be 
obliged to work longer hours in the an- 
thracite coal mines of Pennsylvania than 
mine workers employed in the bitumin- 
ous mines of the same state as well as in 
the chief coal-producing states of the 
country. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


At the close of the third week of the 
British coal strike, the conferences 
brought about by the government, be- 
tween owners and miners having been un- 
successful, a bill has been introduced in 
the House of Commons with the specific 
purpose of settling the present difficulty. 
The proposed enactment will be effective 
for only three years and will provide for 
a reasonable minimum wage for the min- 
ers with safeguards to protect the own- 
ers against deficiency of output. The rates 
are to be determined by the district 
boards. Considerable opposition to the 
measure is in evidence. The Unionist 
party has decided to oppose the measure, 
but the government hopes to have the act 
in force by the coming week. 


GERMANY 


The strike in the Westphalian coal fields, 
which spread last week until about three- 
fifths of the 350,000 miners were in- 
volved, has been attended by considerable 
violence and a number of conflicts be- 
tween the police and strikers. Several 
fatalities were reported. While the num- 
ber of men on strike in the Westphalian 
district is now said to be decreasing, the 
movement has spread to other fields—not- 
ably Saxony and Hanover, and some 
twenty thousand men in these districts 
have gone out. At a meeting in Bochum, 
Mar. 19, the leaders of the miners’ union 
decided to end the strike, as they now 
think it useless. Twenty thousand men 
have returned to work in the Westphalian 
region. 


FRANCE 


The strike, begun Mar. 18, in the region 
of Denain, is extending throughout the 
district and 7000 of the 13,000 miners 
have quit work. They demand an 8- 
hour day and a pension of 40c. a day at 
the conclusion of 25 years of service. 
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Bucket Elevator Chart quired bucket capacity found in the dia~ 65 tons of coal per hour, at a speed of 

‘ gram is the working capacity, and some- 175 ‘t, per min., and a spacing of 21 

The accompanying chart shows at a _ what larger buckets should be used, de- in., showing required working capacity 
lance, practically all the data necessary pending on conditions. It is common of 740 cubic inches. 

determine the speed, capacity and size practice to assume the working capacities To find the horsepower required for 

f bucket elevators, according to the prac- of Salem buckets as two-thirds to three- driving a vertival bucket elevator, multi- 

of the Robins Conveying Belt Co., quarters of total capacity when they are ply tons per hour by lift in feet and di- 
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Cubic Inches Capacity per Bucket 


CAPACITY AND SPEED CHART FOR BUCKET ELEVATORS 


To find the proper size of a bucket elevator for a given tonnage or volume of material per hour and given weight per 
bie foot, enter chart at left with tons per hour and follow across to diagonal line showing weight per cubie foot, thence 
own the vertical line to diagonal line representing the desired speed of elevator, thence across to the right until the 
jagonal showing desired spacing of buckets is reached. At the bottom, vertically below this intersection, is found the 
okt capacity of buckets in cubic inches. If the hourly capacity is given in cubic feet, enter at the top of the chart 
follow down until the desired speed line is found, thence across to spacing, ete., as before. 
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and make the splice on the floor or 
staging, as may be most convenient. 


in. rope and 


increasing to 30 ft. for the larger sizes. 


I= 


/ 


than 16 ft. in length for 


Wire Rope Splicing 


The strands of both ends are unlaid, 
back to the points wound with wire, the 


Where the splicing must be done in 


position, rope blocks are used to draw 


By F, L. JOHNSON 


Wire rope is susceptible of almost per- 
fect splicing and the operation is so sim- 


hemp core cut off and the ends of the 
rope brought together with the strands in- 


the wire rope taut, as in Fig. 1, care be- 


ing taken to make fast far enough from 


ple that it may be learned in an hour 
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terlaced, as shown in Fig. 2. Any strand, 











r 
> 


as a (Fig 3), is now unlaid and close- 
ly followed by the corresponding strand 


the ends to leave plenty of room for 


the splice and the men who make it. 


by any mechanic who is at all skillful 


For all 


in the use of ordinary tools. 
the 


kinds of 


If possible, it is better to hold the rope 
taut, mark the splice on both ends, by 


rope long 


transmission 


rope 


the 


other end of 


the 


of 
which is pressed closely into the groove 


left by the unlaid strand. 


1 


securely winding with No. 20 annealed- 


is used and should not be less 


splice 


The unwinding 


it off the sheaves 


i throw 


iron wire, 


Note—From “Power,” Jan. 30, 1912. 
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servations: 
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of one strand and the inwinding of the 
other are continued until all but about 
12 in. of strand 1 is laid in, when a 
is cut off at the same length and both 


' strands securely tied with cord. Strands 


4 and d are next treated in the same way 


and the process is repeated with each 


pair of strands until all are laid and cut, 


the projecting ends being tied to prevent 


unwinding, as shown in Fig. 4. 
When this has been done the splice is 


bent and worked in all directions until 


the tension in all the strands is equal 
and the rope as flexible there as else- 
where. If this is not done and there is 
more tension in some of the strands 
than in others when a stress is put on 
the rope, these strands will pull into the 
rope, making a bad looking and weak 
splice. 

Next, the open or free ends of the 12 
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strands are carefully trimmed and wound 
with fine wire. Two rope-and-stick 
clamps, Fig. 5, are now secured to 
the rope, one on each side of an end 
crossing, as in Fig. 8, for the purpose of 
untwisting the rope to allow tucking the 
strand ends into the middle of the rope. 

There are two ways of tucking in these 
ends. They are first straightened with 
a mallet. The long ends of the rope- 
clamp handles are twisted in opposite 
directions, separating the strands and ex- 
posing the hemp core, which is cut off 
and pulled out between the points to 
where the tucked-in strands will reach 


and the ends forced into the place for- - 


merely occupied by the core. 

This is most easily done with the aid of 
a marlin spike, which is passed over the 
Strand that is to be tucked and under 
two strands of the rope, Fig. 6, and 
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moved along the rope spirally following 
the lay and forcing the free end into the 
core space, Fig. 7. 

In the other method the strands are 
more widely separated by untwisting the 
rope with the clamps, Fig. 9, slipping the 
free end in between the strands and cor- 
recting slight kinks by the use of a mal- 
let. 

Fhe order in-which the ends are.tucked 
in is immaterial. Some operators prefer 
to tuck all the ends pointing in one di- 
rection before any of those pointing the 
opposite way, while others finish each 
pair of ends in series. 

If the foregoing directions are intelli- 
gently followed the splice will be uni- 
form with the rest of the rope, of nearly 
equal strength throughout, and after a 
few hours’ use it will be almost im- 
possible to detect the splice. 








A New Type of Mine Humidifier 


The following is a report made by Wm. 
Nicholson and P. A. Grady, Mine In- 
spectors of the 11th and 12th districts 
respectively, to John Laing, Chief of the 
Department of Mines, W. Va.:— 

“Pursuant to your instructions of Jan. 
4, 1912, we made an examination of the 
apparatus for humidifying the air cur- 


rent as installed at the Powhatan Mine, 


and also a thorough inspection of the 
workings to determine the effect the 
humidifier had in rendering the air humid 
in every part of the area opened up. 


RADIATOR, ATOMIZER AND VAPOR JET 
COMBINED 


The following is the result of our ob- 
The humidifier is placed 
about 700 feet in from the drift mouth 


and on the intake airway of the mine. 


It consists of a series of radiation pipes 
three inches in diameter running about 
70 ft. in length. In all there are about 
3000 lin. ft. of three-inch pipe running 
in five vertical rows with ten horizontal 
pipes to the row. The radiating surface 
of the whole system measures approxi- 
mately 2250 sq.ft. The inside ends of 
the pipes are fitted with small steam 
cocks so as to permit the escape of some 
of the steam into the air current. The 
amount of the vapor thus escaping is 


_ based entirely on the amount of moisture 


needed by the air current of the mine in 
order that it may be kept at the desired 


humidity. 
The condensed water which is formed 
within the radiator pipes.is drained 


* 


back into a concrete basin, from which it 
is picked up by a small pump and forced 


_ through German spray nozzles into the 


- air current of the mine.. 


The tempera- 
ture of this water is from 85 to 90 deg. 
F. The condensed water from the es- 
caping steam is also led back to this con- 
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This humidifier raises the tem- 
perature of the intake so that the 
air'is able to absorb large quan- 
tities of water. Steam is dis- 


charged into the air and the con- 


densed water from both steam 
jets and radiator pipes is forced 
by a pump to pass in a fine spray 
into the air current. 





crete basin and pumped into the air 
through the spray nozzles. The gen- 
eral result achieved is that the intake 
air current,is raised above the tempera- 
ture of the mine, thus enabling it to 
hold much more moisture, and a large 
quantity of water is deposited over the 
roof, bottom and sides when this current 
comes in contact with the cooler surfaces 
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BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 


AT 


of the mine. Thus is effected a condi- 
tion somewhat similar to that accom- 
panying the high temperatures of the 
summer months. A large quantity of 
moisture is carried by the atmosphere 
during the summer and when the air 
enters the mines this moisture is de- 
posited as dew as the heat is progres- 
sively abstracted. 


TEst RECORDS 


Before entering the mine, the thermo- 
meter reading on the outside showed a 
temperature of 21 deg. F. with a rela- 
tive humidity reading of 100 per cent. 
With this outside reading there was enter- 
ing the mine only 6.77 lb. or 0.818 gal. 
of moisture per minute in the air current. 

After the air current had passed over 
the humidifier we obtained a reading of 
73 deg. F. with a relative humidity of 65 
per cent. The air current from this 
point on, carried 32.78 Ib. of moisture 
per minute or 3.94 gal. showing that 
26.01 lb. of moisture or 3.122 gal. was 
being injected and absorbed by the air 
current per minute. 

A reading of 56 deg. F., relative humi- 
dity 100 per cent. was taken in the re- 
turn airway near the fan. This showed 
that the total amount of moisture carried 
along in the air current at this point 


OBTAINED 

Dry Wet Humidity 

3ulb Brib Per Cent. Distance 
58 58 100 2,400 
58 58 100 3,500 
56 55 94 4,450 
56 55 94 7,300 
57 57 100 11,180 
57 57 100 12,840 
55 54.5 97 13,750 
55 54.75 97 14,570 
59 59 100 16,230 
59 58.5 97 17,380 
57 57 100 18,130 
59 48.75 97 18,820 
IEA 57 100 19,250 
56.5 56.5 100 20,170 
56.5 56.5 100 22,890 

TIME OF READING 28 INCHES 


was 37.01 Ib. per min. or 4.44 gal., in- 
dicating that 4.23 Ib. or one-half gal. of 
natural moisture was being taken from 
the mine surfaces every minute. 

The following readings were taken 
throughout the different sections of the 
mine, the fifth column recording the dis- 
tance in feet traversed by the air from 
the humidifier to the point at which 
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the reading is taken. In every case the 
coal dust was wet at the point at which 
observations were made. 

The above table illustrates the actual 
effect produced on the air current where, 
as in this particular test, practically all 
the air circulating through the mine was 
passed over the humidifier and 'the whole 
area of the mine ventilated on one air 
‘current. 

Wherever coal slack was found in 
the mine, it was always found to be 
in a moist condition, and when picked 
up in the hand was found damp and 
coherent. 


VALUE OF HUMIDIFIER 


This agency for keeping a mine in a 
damp condition, we believe to be far 
superior to any of the other agencies 
in use, such as the water box and mule, 
the carrying of water to the different 
sections by means of pipes and hose, or 
the moistening of the air by means of 
steam. By keeping this apparatus in 
operation the superintendent is assured 
that moisture is being put into every 
part of his mine where the air current 
travels. The amount of moisture that is 
proper and necessary for the safety of 
the mine can be regulated and he does 
not have to depend wholly upon the human 
element. In using the obsolete water 
box and mule there is no assurance 
that the dusty section will be made wet 
and if water is put on dust in high and 
pitching places in a mine it quickly runs 
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sideration. The cost of maintaining and 
running it afterwards is a very small 
item. Only 52 boiler hp. was required in 
the operation of the apparatus at the 
time the examination was made. 


RooF SHOULD Be Kept EvENLY HumIpD 


The complaint is sometimes heard that 
heating the intake air of a mine by 
radiation or steam causes the roof to 
fall; this idea is erroneous for it is the 
varying difference in temperature of the 
air that causes the roof to contract and 
expand, thus making it fall. 

In installing an apparatus of this kind 
to insure safe conditions within a mine 
from dust explosions, an operator can 
compute the boiler horsepower and the 
number of square feet of radiator pipe 
necessary, basing it on the amount of air 
entering the mine. A safety factor may 
be provided by assuming the lowest tem- 
perature and humidity conditions that 
may exist at any time during the year. 

We think that Col. L. E. Tierney, of 
the Powhatan Coal & Coke Co. should 
be given due credit for the research he 
has made along this particular line. 


A Remarkable Borehole 


An interesting feat in horizontal boring 
has been carried out at the Middletown 
Colliery near Leeds, England, in drilling 
a hole 702 ft. long in a 4 ft. 6 in. seam 
of coal, which dips about one inch in 
five yards and has a 4-in. band of slate 
22 in. from the top. The bore hole was 
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ly boring long holes in the vicinity a 
old mine workings in which dangerous 
gases and water have accumulated. ‘ 

As may be seen from the illustration, 
the device is fitted with a stuffing-box 
and several valves or cocks. The tubular 
boring rods are made with flush joints 
and passed through the packed stuffing 
box L, which maintains a_ water-tight 
joint during operation. When either wa- 
ter or gas is tapped, the full length of 
boring rods and drill is withdrawn 
through the stuffing-box until past the 
cock S. This valve S§ is then shut off 
and the drill point removed by unscrew- 
ing the cap of the stuffing-box. Thus, 
means are afforded for withdrawing the 
dri with perfect safety to the workmen 
and without chance of water or gas ca 
caping. 

After the boring rods are withdrawn, 
the water or gas may either be run off 
from the apparatus, or piped to some 
convenient point. A pressure gage mount 
ed on the casing serves to indicate 
the pressure of the body of water or gas 
which has been tapped. It is, of course, 
necessary to keep the inside of the rods 
from becoming choked, and also to 
avoid any escape of water from the rods 
after holing is made; to. this end the 
drill points are furnished with a spring 
valve. 

The apparatus is made in ‘four sizes, 
ranging from one to four inches in diam- 
eter of bore, and the record pressure that 
has so far been tapped successfully is 
287 lb. per square inch. 














































































































off leaving the section dry and dusty 
as before. 

The severest winter conditions ex- 
isted at the time our readings were 
taken, and there was shown to be 37,452 
lb. or 4,496 gal. of water taken into the 
mine every 24 hours. To the practical 
operator it can be easily seen what the 
cost would be to put this amount of 
moisture into. the mine with water boxes. 
The first cost of this apparatus is practi- 
cally the only thing to be taken into con- 
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SAFETY HYDRAULIC BorRING 


driven 8 in. above the. band, and through- 
out its whole length has been kept be- 
tween the band and the top. 

This can justly be considered a most 
remarkable accomplishment, and Bice! 
shows the apparatus that was used to 
effect this result. The device is a safety 
hydraulic boring machine, made by 
George Burnside, of Shiney Row, Fence 
Houses, in the County of Durham, Eng- 
land, and probably offers the most ex- 
peditious method yet discovered for safe- 
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Justification is found for the practice 
of storing coal in the open and spraying 
it in dry weather, in the conclusions 
reached by M. Mahler, who states that 
moist air has less effect upon coal than 
dry air. He found that under the in- 
fluence of dry air at 25 to 30 deg. C., 
150 grams of coal gave rise in 30 hours 
to 1 cu.cm. of carbon dioxide and 2.88 
cu.cm. of carbon monoxide. At 100 deg. 
C. the gas produced was nine times as 
great and carbon dioxide predominated. 


. the two preceding years. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 


Safety Catch for Cages 


A South African exchange (Diamond 
Fields Advertiser) reports that the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., are in- 
teresting themselves in a safety catch, 
which was exhibited before the recent 
Safety Catch Commission, in Johannes- 
burg, the members of which were so im- 
pressed with its simplicity and utility that 
they urged early tests under mining con- 
ditions. 

The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide an arrangement whereby in the event 
of breakage of the hoisting rope or wire 
the cage may be adjusted to stop within 
12 to 60 ft. and be effectively supported. 
The apparatus is disposed at the upper 
end of the cage and comprises a rec- 
tangular frame, the side riembers of 


which are slotted to receive bearings in 
which are journaled two parallel shafts 
disposed on opposite sides of the wooden 
or metal guides and to each of which 
is keyed or fitted a pair of toothed wheels 
adapted to engage a face of the corres- 
ponding guide. Each pair of wheels is 
normally held, against the action of an 
adjustable spring, out of engagement with 
the corresponding guide by means of a 
wire, each wire being led round a pul- 
ley on a transverse of the frame and se- 
cured at one end to the corresponding 
shaft, the other wire being secured to the 
hoisting rope. 

It is explained that the arrangement 
is such that when the hoisting rope is 
under tension the wheels are held clear of 
the guides, but in case the rope breaks 
with consequent slackening, the wires 
will also sag and permit the springs to 








press the shafts in the direction of the 
guides, so that the wheels engaging the 
guides are caused to rotate and to rotate 
the shafts. Each shaft has _ screw- 
threaded portions engaged by nuts, one 
incline face of each of which engages a 
wedge-shaped block, the blocks being 
fixed to the transverse members of the 
frame work. Thus by rotation of the 
shafts, the nuts are caused to mount 
the wedge-shaped blocks, and to force 
the shafts in the direction of the guides, 
causing the wheels to bite into them. 
The extent of rotation of the shafts is 
limited, according to the distance which 
the nuts may travel, so that when the 
cage has fallen slightly the shafts and 
the wheels will be gradually stopped by 
the jamming of the nuts, resulting finally 
in the suspension of the cage from the 
wheels. 


Root Action in Longwall Workings 


In a paper entitled the “Action and 
Control of Differently Constituted Coal 
Roofs,” read before the Midland Coun- 
ties Institution of Mining Engineers, 
Mine Inspector W. H. Hepplewhite re- 
marked that, with the statutory establish- 
ment of systematic timbering at all coal 
mines, it was thought by many that a 
remedy had at last been discovered, in- 
volving a great reduction in the number 
of accidents at the coal face. As a 
matter of fact, however, the expected 
diminution has not been attained, the 
death rate per 1000 workers by falls be- 
ing 75 in 1910, as against 74 in each of 
Probably, he 
added, when the workers become thor- 
oughly disciplined into the necessity of 
Strictly carrying out the timbering rules, 
better results may be obtained. 


How Rock BREAKS 


A regular stratified shale of good ver- 
tical thickness directly overlying a coal 
bed, provides the condition favorable for 
the extraction of the coal and the safety 
of the workers engaged in the operation, 
for, if the line of longwall face is in a 
continuous straight line, the weight 
breaks will be found parallel to the coal 
face, or else the roof will bend back 
in the waste without any perceptible 
break. 

If a true sandstone rock, which has no 
semblance of stratification or lamination, 
is many feet thick, the chances of ex- 
tensive falls under normal conditions 
are rare. The weight breaks generally 
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The bending of the roof does 
not commence at the face line, 
but continues back over the coal. 
This is the reason why the coal 
breaks down along the mining 


face under the localized pressure. 
Chocks should not be set vertical 
but should be placed so as to lean 
two inches to the foot with their 
tops toward the working face. 





have a heavy back hade of about 45 
deg., and the stone to guard against is 
in the form of wedge-shaped pieces from 
out of the open break. 


In the event of the roof consisting 
partly of sandstone rock and partly of 
hard. shale, without apparent stratifica- 
tion, it is apt to break at each successive 
web (or working face) along the line 
of the longwall workings. The break may 
be only faintly observable, or the roof 
may have bent a few inches below the 
seam of coal, this being most observable 
if the seam is of a hard texture and 
requires holing. Parallel breaks often 
occur a short distance apart and in be- 
tween the regular face breaks. Where 
the holed coal, when taken down, extends 
over the solid for a short distance, the 
roof between the sets of bars is often 
a source of danger to the loaders of the 
coal, and should be timbered in advance 
of them. 


AN INDEPENDENT ROOF UNIT 


The form of roof known as “non- 
Stratified clod” occurs usually where a 
thin seam lies above the one worked, 
and the thicker the clod is, the less diffi- 
culty is experienced in safely supporting 
it. The thin seam rarely gives any ad- 
hesiveness to the clod, which falls away 
without any warning, such as other forms 
of roof often give. 

A bed of shale, of the weakness of 
clod, overlying a seam, is another spe- 
cially dangerous form, and when once the 
roof has broken there is no knowing 
where the cleavage will end. 


Mr. Hepplewhite says that irregular 
bedding most often occurs where the 
roof proper overlying the coal bed is a 
tenacious rock stratum a few feet thick, 
and adds. The “intrusive shale” (if we 
may be permitted to use such a term for 
rock older than the stratum which covers 
it), from whichever side it is approached 
by the longwall face, begins with a thin 
edge immediately over the coal. It grad- 
ually grows thicker, until it has attained 
several yards in thickness, and as the 
coal face advances it gradually runs out 
exactly as it began. When it is con- 
sidered that the “intrusion” has a diam- 
eter of several hundred yards, it will be 
obvious that a long time must elapse in 
order to work a face of longwall work 
across it. It is when working under the 
thin edges that the greatest danger ex- 
ists from detached pieces of stone. The 
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loose roof is shaped like a cantilever 
and does not have sufficient strength to 
be self-sustaining; moreover, any little 
irregularity in thickness makes the cross- 
section inadequate. 


Bap ROOF AND CARE COPULATE 


The inspector says it is commonly sup- 
posed that accidents occur most fre- 
quently where the .roof is worst, because 
detached pieces are liable to fall, but 
such is certainly not the case. The fact 
that the workmen are fully aware of the 
bad condition of the roof makes them 
exercise every care in using plenty of 
supports. Accidents are more likely to oc- 
cur and usually happen, where the roof is 
comparatively hard. Risks are therefore 
run, and when an accident results the 
usual exclamation is: ‘““Who would have 
thought it?” It is a well established 
fact that the greatest number of acci- 
dents occur from local detached pieces 
of roof stone. The fatalities from large 
falls are only of rare occurrence at the 
coal face. If accidents are scarce where 
a bad condition of roof prevails, surely 
by the same analogy they ought to be 
scarcer with comparatively good roofs. 
It seems to Mr. Hepplewhite that if the 
same precautions were exercised with re- 
gard to the method ‘of timbering in 
good and bad roofs alike, discipline 
among the workers and sweet reason- 
ableness all round ought to reduce the 
number of accidents to a minimum. 


REGULARITY OF JOINTING 


Discussing the line of cleavage, it is 
pointed out that it never varies. When 
once the working face has been started 
at whatever angle to the cleavage, that 
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angle between working face and cleavage 
may be depended on never to alter. Pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Hepplewhite says the worker 
knows by advancing the mining face di- 
rectly parallel to the cleavage (face on) 
that he has little labor to exert in ex- 
tracting the coal. The roof action is 
continuous along a line of face, and for 
several feet it rides over the coal. The 
line of least resistance is on the coal 
itself, which pushes off and prevents 
fractures from occurring in the roof. It 
will bend back toward the waste with 
a depression of about 2 in. to the yard. 
The pressure may occasionally defeat it- 
self, and instead of always advancing 
over the solid coal there may be an extra 
weight sufficient to cause the roof to 
fracture along the face line. The conse- 
quence is that the coal has been relieved 
of its pressure and becomes set and 
tough. The coal will have to be ad- 
vanced several yards before there is suffi- 
cient weight or it to enable it to regain 
its normal condition. The fracture pro- 
duced by the extra weight is usuaily semi- 
arched, with a smooth surface, as the re- 
sult of friction. As regards roof de- 
pression, it is of little importance at what 
angle of the cleavage the coal is worked, 
because the support has been removed, 
and the same amount of subsidence will 
be the result; but the control of it has 
a material effect. 

Mr. Hepplewhite says the chief func- 
tion of the roof supports in longwall 
working is to prevent the roof stratum, 
especially local detached pieces, from 
causing injuries to the workmen. No 
method of roof supports ever yet intro- 
duced could sustain the roof stratum in 
its rigid condition. When once the coal 
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support is taken away subsidence is 
bound to follow in due course. The sub- 
sidence under normal conditions is slow 
in action, and imperceptible to the work- 
man. He is only aware of the roof set- 
tling from the fact of each line of frac- 
ture becoming more open, the roof de- 
pressed, and a renewal of broken tim- 
bers being required. 
tling of the roof stratum up to the sur- 
face depends on the depths and the ten- 
acity of some of the upper measures. 


PACKWALLS SHOULD BE BATTERED 


On the question of packwalls the in- 
spector says it is a mistake to build 
them vertically, because it is obvious 
that the lateral pressure has a great ten- 
dency to push them inward before the 
vertical pressure has tightened its hold. 
A good principle is to build the pack- 
walls with a batter of about 6 in. in 
the yard. A 4%-ft. bed should be packed 
on a batter of 9 in. and a 6-ft. bed on a 
batter of 1 ft. It would be found with 
the pressures acting conjointly that the 
packwalls would assume the solidifying 
state without bulging. 

An ideal way to construct a packwall 
would be to build the first half, no mat- 
ter how thick the seam, with a batter of 
9 in. and the remainder vertical. As 
the lateral pressure proceeds, the packs 
would all be pushed to the vertical line 
and remain to take the top weight. 

Workmen are generally instructed to 
commence building packs on the bare 
floor at the sides of the roadways, but 
Mr. Hepplewhite says he has come to 
the conclusion that both for safety and 
economic purposes it is a big mistake to 
build them in that manner. 








Electric Hoisting in Upper Silesia 


Electric hoisting for main shafts is be- 
ing largely adopted in Upper Silesia, and 
the Ilgner system appears to be mostly 
favored. Electric winding is particular- 
ly well adapted to working inclined seams 
where, owing to the continually increas- 
ing depths, it is often a considerable time 
before the output from a fixed level 
reaches its maximum. The electric hoist 
easily lends itself to enlargement, for the 
Koepe pulley or drum can be coupled to 
one motof, and provision made for the 
subsequent addition of a second motor; 
the Ilgner system especially lends itself 
to development in this direction, as the 
flywheel-converter plan can be arranged 
to suit varying demands. 

In certain instances it has been neces- 
sary to erect the winding machine on the 
headgear, as at the Deutschland mine, 
where there was no room for the hoisting- 
engine house on the ground level. At 
that mine the Ilgner system was adopted, 
the main particulars of the plan being as 
follows: 
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Electric hoisting plants, par- 
ticularly those of the Ilgner sys- 
tem, are being largely adopted in 
this region. One unique instal- 


lation has the hoisting motor 


directly connected to a_ turbo- 


generator. 





NoTE—From paper read at meeting of the 
North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers, by Henry M. Hudspeth. 


The motor-generator takes three-phase 
alternating current at 3000 volts, and 
when running at 470 r.p.m. gives 444 h.p., 
the weight of the flywheel being about 
1734 tons. The winding motor, which 
takes direct current at 600 volts, has a 
maximum capacity of about 620 h.p., 
when running at a maximum speed, or 63 
r.p.m. The Koepe pulley is 1434 ft. in 


diameter, the depth of wind 780 ft., and 
the maximum winding velocity 35 ft. per 
second. The weight of coal per wind is 


2% tons and the amount drawn per 10-’ 


hour day is 690 tons. 


FCONOMIC ADVANTAGE OF ELEcTRIC Hoist 


The greatest economical advantac> of 
the electric hoist is its low steam -con- 
sumption -per  shaft-horsepower-hour, 
which moreover is the only real basis of 
comparison that can be made between 
electric and steam winders. The cost 
per ton hoisted is certainly a most im- 
portant item, but it forms no basis of 
comparison unless two plants happen to 
be identical, which is rarely the case. 
Again, the steam consumption of an elec- 
tric winder is a predetermined and prac- 
tically unalterable quantity. In the case 
of steam winders the steam consumption 
depends to some extent upon the opera- 
tor. Electric hoisting engines are con- 
sidered safer than steam hoists, as evi- 
denced by the fact that in Upper Silesia a 
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speed of 33 ft. per sec. is allowed for 
hoisting men with an electric machine, as 
against 20 ft. with a steam machine, an 
important consideration, especially in the 
case of deep mines. 

At Castellengo colliery the two winding 
engines are constructed on the Siemens- 
‘Igner system. The main particulars are: 
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winding motor to be run only at a de- 
creased velocity. The flywheel may thus 
be again run up to full speed when the 
interruption of the steering lever is cut 
out. : 


WINDER MApeE 82 Hoists PER Hour 


Under test the winder made nearly 82 
‘hoists in an hour, corresponding to 44 
sec. per hoist, distributed approximately 
as follows: Period of acceleration, 12 
sec.; period of maximum velocity, 10 
sec.; period of retardation, 14 sec.; per- 
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DIAGRAM SHOows How QuIcKLy FULL SPEED IS REACHED 


The speed curves of the winding mo- 
tor for part of an ordinary day’s work 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Mr. Hudspeth explains that the load on 
the winder changes over from —74 to 
+790 h.p.; for balancing the same the 
flywheel is 1334 tons in weight and when 
running without load it has a peripheral 
velocity of nearly 325 ft. per sec. The 
balancing of the load by the flywheel is 
brought about as follows: If the load 
on the winder exceeds the normal, the 
excess must be taken from the flywheel, 
this being accomplished by inserting a 
resistance in the rotor circuit of the 
three-phase motor, the revolutions there- 
by being decreased and energy taken 
out of the flywheel. On the other hand, 
should the load be less than the normal, 
the resistance is cut out and the motor 
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iod of dumping, 8 sec., 
seconds. 

So far as Mr. Hudspeth is aware, the 
electric-hoisting plant at the Heinitz 
mine is the only one in existence in 
which the winding motor is directly con- 
nected up to a turbo-generator. He gives 
the following brief description of the 
plant: 

A , Brown-Boveri-Parsons high-pres- 
sure turbine is directly coupled to a di- 
rect-current generator and an alternating- 
current generator. The three-phase al- 
ternating-current machine supplies elec- 
tricity for the general working of the 
mine and the braking of the hoisting mo- 
tor is made to furnish electric energy. The 
direct-current generator is connected up 
to the winding motor by means of the 
Ward-Leonard control. 


total time, 44 
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turbine is of, special interest, inasmuch 
as it is the means by which the turbine 
is enabled to take the heavy starting load 
of the winder. The valve operates in the 
following way: Under normal load the 
steam is throttled at the turbine inlet, so 
that the pressure behind the admission 
valve is the same as that before it, the 
automatic overload valve then steps into 
operation, and live steam is admitted to 
the second expansion step of the turbine, 
thereby increasing the capacity of the 
turbine considerably. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE OVERLOAD VALVE 


The percentage of vacuum in the con- 
densing plant affects to’a certain extent 
the working of the overload valve. If the 
condensing plant is heavily loaded, the 
starting of the hoist brings the overload 
valve into operation sooner than usual; 
on the other hand, when the vacuum is 
good the overload valve is at times 
not opened. A further advantage of the 
automatic valve lies in the fact that if 
the boiler pressure sinks, the valve 
comes sooner into operation and so keeps 
the turbine up to its required capacity. 

The speed of the turbine is altered by 
starting the hoist, but not to a dangerous 
extent. The revolutions per minute un- 
dergo an alteration of less than 2 per 
cent. (from 1490 to 1505) when the load 
due to the winding motor changes over 
from the greatest positive to the great-. 
est negative value. This alteration is so 
small that it is not sufficient to bring the 
three-phase generator out of step. 

The author explains that the hoisting 
apparatus proper consists of a direct- 
current motor coupled direct to a Koepe 
pulley, provision having been made for 
the addition of a second similar motor. 
The machine has the usual retarding and 
safety devices, the safety brake being 
put into operation and the main switch 
opened when, (1) the exciting current for 
the motor fails, (2) the existing current 
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HoIsTING DIAGRAM SHOWING TIME CONSUMED IN HOISTING 


runs the flywheel up to its full speed. 
The actuation of the resistances follows 
automatically. The over or under load- 
ing of the converter necessitates a strong- 
er or weaker current from the _ three- 
phase mains, which increase or decrease 
of the current, sets into operation a small 
motor in a direction corresponding to 
over or underload. 

If the energy of the flywheel is drawn 
upon to such an extent that there is not 
enough resistance to balance, which may 
happen if both winding engines com- 
mence together, the steering lever is au- 
tomatically prevented from being set out 
as far as usual, and this allows the 


Following are the main particulars of 
the hoisting plant when finally completed: 


Depth of shatt: in’ feet. .5.. 55.0... 2526 
Coal. persnrorst- 10) tongiistinvs.. 0008 3.0 <s (( 


Velocity of hoist in feet per 

SOMO rete. cay ele doce wv on0)e o\* 0% 32.8 
Tons per oe I IIa 
Diameter of Koepe pulley in feet. 26.25 
Cage, number of decks........... 4 
Cage, number of cars per deck..... a 
Diameter of winding rope in inches 2 9/16 


Mr. Hudspeth proceeds to say that the 
turbine, which has a maximum output of 
1740 kw., takes steam at 140 Ib. per sq.in. 
(superheated to 527 deg. F.), and is con- 
nected to the central condensing plant 
at the colliery, which shows on an aver- 
age a vacuum of 92 per cent. The pat- 
ent automatic overload valve fitted to the 


increases to 15 per cent. above the nor- 
mal; that is, by the inadmissible increas- 
ing of the turbine revolutions, or (3) by the 
rotor current increasing above a fixed max- 
imum through an excessive load on the 
motor. The motor is built for a continu- 
ous output of 557 h.p. at a speed of 24 
r.p.m, per min.; its maximum output, 
however, is 1346 h.p. The field excita- 
tion is at 110 volts and the armature re- 
ceives current at 490 volts. 

The figures herewith reproduced from 
sketches submitted with the paper show 
the speed curves for the winders at the 
Castellengo colliery and Heinitz mine 
respectively. 
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The present controversy between coal 
operators and miners is filled with un- 
certainties, but none are of greater con- 
sequence than the doubt concerning the 
character and caliber of John P. White, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

This man, born at Coal Valley, Ill., 
in 1870, started life as a trapper boy 
in the mines when only 13 years of 
age. After working 16 years underground, 
part of the time driving mules and the 
remainder of the time mining coal, his 
associates in Iowa (where he had after- 
ward settled) chose him to be secretary 
and treasurer of the miners’ organization 
in that state. 

It didn’t take young White long to 
prove that he had executive ability as 
well as a likable manner, for when he 
took hold of the union finances in Iowa, 
there was just $600' in the treasury. 
After serving the miners six years, “John 
P.” left them with $500,000 in the bank. 

In the politics of the national organiza- 
tion, Mr. White does not lack experience. 
He was called from the presidency of 
the Iowa miners to act as vice-president 
of the main organization. After serving 
in that capacity a year, he was again 
returned to the presidency of the union 
in Iowa, filling the position for another 
two years. This work was followed by 
his election to the highest office in the 
national union, succeeding Tom Lewis 
as president. 

Coal people, and to some extent, the 
public, have now fixed their attention on 
John White. This is his first big fight 
and the vantage points on the field of 


battle are occupied largely by the 
artillery of the enemy. It is also a fact 
that general industrial conditions are 


somewhat adverse to his cause. 

At a critical time like this, however, 
labor forces become fairly united and 
recent months have witnessed the addi- 
tion of many names to the United Mine 
Workers’ roll of membership. Further- 
more, for each union miner who ceases 
work, it is safe to figure that one other 
man not a member, but only a follower 
and sympathizer, will lay down his tools. 
It’s this condition that makes it pos- 
sible to call out 80 per cent. of the men 
when only 40 per cent. may be members 
in good standing. 

There is no doubt but that John White 
has a preponderance of that essential 
quality, caution. It is also true that his 
frankness and evident simplicity will 
prove the one surprise and perhaps the 
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JOHN P. WHITE 


undoing of many opponents. He fully 
understands that “the surest way to 
convey misinformation is to tell the strict 
truth,” and you are likely to leave him, 
after a conversation, believing he has 
laid his whole hand on the table, when 
some of his best cards are in his shoe 
or up his sleeve—always handy, but quite 
invisible. 

Two of the clubs that “John P.”. has 
grasped and will wield with maximum 
effect are, first, the general fuel de- 
ficiency that exists, and which, because 
of labor troubles abroad, is international 
in scope; second, the effect of a gen- 
eral suspension of mining on the political 
situation in a presidential year. 

When I suggested to Mr. White that 
the railroads of the country have been 
buying and storing thousands of tons of 
coal, he replied with positiveness that 
such was not the case, and pointed to 
certain roads (all Western) where no 
surplus had been laid by. I mentioned 
that, although the big anthracite com- 
panies did not have their storage yards 
filled to capacity, they had a normal sup- 
ply on hand, and that one condition pre- 
vailed now that was not the case when 
the last big strike occurred in 1902: To- 
day the people, remembering conditions 
that existed during the trouble 10 years 
ago, have filled their cellars and a great 
amount of coal has thus been stored. 
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The increase of nearly a million tons 
in the February output of anthracite was 
absorbed in this way. 

One thing is sure, John White be- 
lieves he has not underrated the strength 
of his opposition. A remark I made 
caused him to lean forward and say, “I 
know they’re strong and I fully realize 
that the anthracite operators are better 
fortified today, financially and otherwise, 
than ever before, but we also-are in much 
better shape than most people believe.” 
The seriousness with which this state- 
ment was delivered convinced me that 
the union leader is fully aware of the 
great responsibilities resting on him, and 
that, if he enters a conflict, the dire pos- 
sibilities to his followers will have been 
carefully weighed. 

White’s head is broad, his jaws square 
and every feature indicates determina- 
tion. He is not the aggressive type of 
man however, and it’s probable his fights 
will be conducted without any flare of 
trumpets, and with an absence of red 
fire. It’s this quiet inherent strength of 
the man, coupled with his serious view 
and intelligent understanding of the far- 
reaching effect of his decisions, that 
makes him a puzzle as well as a danger 
to his opponents. ! 

His views on vital questions affecting 
the mine workers are positive and clear. 
He does not believe that it is necessary 
for a union to be incorporated, so that 
both parties to a labor contract are 
equally liable. As to the anthracite con- 
ciliation board, Mr. White is ready to ac- 
knowledge that this commission has ac- 
complished some good, but says there is 
such a long delay before a man can get 
action that the value and efficiency of the 
board are destroyed. I also inferred that 
he is of the opinion that men are re- 
luctant to carry a dispute to the con- 
ciliation court, because of the bad light 
the man is placed in in the eyes of his 
employers. 

When I spoke of the “check off” sys- 
tem the miners are demanding of the | 
anthracite operators, Mr. White indicated 
plainly that he considers this demand, 
not only fair, but absolutely essential 
to the successful growth of the union in 
the Pennsylvania field. He may have 
been bluffing, but his expressed ideas on 
the matter and his evident determination 
to back up his opinions, seemed real. 
If this should prove true, then we are 
facing a storm in the anthracite field that 
will make the strike of 1912 appear like 
a summer zephyr. : 
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Anthracite Operators Stand 
Pat 


After a session lasting only 23 min., 
the third, and, for the present, the final 
joint conference of the anthracite miners 
and operators adjourned sine die. Presi- 
dent White, of the miners, read their 
formal acknowledgement of the operators’ 
refusal to grant their demands and con- 
cluded with a few remarks, expressing 
regret that their plea was disregarded. 
The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Baer, 
then declared a motion to adjourn was in 
order. This motion was made and carried. 

Those familiar with the mechanism of 


“fixing a scale” will doubtless welcome the 


end of these usual (and useless) pre- 
liminaries. The customary ultimatums 
have been made by each side, the usual 
recriminations, charges and _ counter- 
charges exchanged, and the public may 
now rightfully expect the contending 
principals to get down to business. 

An analysis of the issues involved in 
the present controversy discloses no new 
features. The miners’ initial demands 
for wage increases, amounting to 40 cents 
on the ton, above the present scale and 
aggregating 28 million dollars annually, or 
approximately one-sixth the total value cf 
the anthracite production are, of course, 
absurd. On the other hand, their plea 
for an advance ‘on the grounds of the in- 
creased cost of living appears to be well 
taken. In compensation for this the op- 
erators quote the bonus accruing to the 
miners through the workings of the slid- 
ing scale, which averages three million 
dollars per annum, and show further that 
the average working time of the miner 
has increased 28 per cent. 

Of other points’in contention, probably 
the most serious is the “check-off.” The 
operators regard this with uncompromis- 
ing disfavor, and will fight to the last 
ditch before conceding such a principle. 
On the other hand, the miners appreciate 
that the very life of their organization 
is dependent upon it and will, according- 
ly, demand its adoption just as vigorous- 


ly. If, as the operators claim, the statutes 
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of Pennsylvania prohibit the check-off, 
the miners should show some satisfac- 















tory method of overcoming this or ex- 
clude the measure from their demands. 





Dustless Mines 


The experiments at Bruceton and Pitts- 
burg have probably produced a benumb- 
ing sense that dust removal cannot be 
made sufficiently complete to produce im- 
munity from coal-dust explosions. Small 
bodies of dust, smaller perhaps than are 
contained per foot run of gangway and. 
room in any operating mine, have pro- 
duced most severe effects, actually lift- 
ing the surface material at Bruceton by 
which the mine was covered. It is convinc- 
ing, but by no means consoling, to remem- 
ber that these effects of small quantities 
of dust could be and had been forecasted 
from a knowledge of chemistry. So it is 
clear that theory and practice both re- 
quire absolute dustlessness in a mine if 
from dust removal any good results are 
to be expected. 

Some years ago a mine in West. Vir- 
ginia had a severe explosion. It was 
thought that the disaster was caused by 
dust. : 
after another explosion occurred, and 
some were of the opinion that this re- 
currence of the event, after the alleged 
cause was removed, showed that the or- 
igina! diagnosis was entirely mistaken. 

But was it? A body of men, as Mr. 
Blackett has shown, in an address before 
the North of England branch of the Brit- 
ish Association of Colliery Managers, en- 
ters a mine with shovels and brooms. 
They fill carload after carload with dust, 
and it is drawn out of the mine. The 
workings then appear safe, but the finer 
and probably the newer dust flies away in 
the air current and finds new resting 
places; moreover, the fuel content be- 
comes exactly equal to the needs of the 
oxygen present in the air. 


The dust was removed, but soon 


Such condi- 
tions favor the most complete and violent 
dust ignition. 

The result is easy to imagine. The 
dangerous coal particles are still present 
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in a proportion most favorable to aid an 
explosion. The less dangerous particles 
alone have been taken away and what 
little stone dust is naturally to be found 
in the mine is removed. The more we 
consider dust removal, the more forcibly 
it is borne home that mere dust collec- 
tion is not a panacea for colliery explo- 
sions, especially if the method adopted 
is not one in which suction takes a lead- 
ing part. A vacuum cleaner may remove 
just that part of the dust from which 
most is to be feared, but the brush-and- 
shovel gang do but make conditions worse 
rather than better, and, in fact, it would 
seem that the operation of dust collection 
as at present conducted is fraught with 
much danger to those engaged in it. 

It is considerations such as these which 
lead us to emphasize the importance of 
humidification, schistification and other 
cures. They do not demand the impossi- 
ble. A mine can be made so damp that 
all the coal dust will be moistened wheth- 
er resting or flying. The air can be made 
so humid that several calories of the heat 
of combustion can be absorbed by. the 
water vapor it carries. A sufficient body 
of flue dust or ground-rock dust can be 
put in the mine to dampen the heat of an 
explosion. Taffanel barriers can be erect- 
ed, which will make the extension of an 
explosion Wat- 
teyne’s external tamping can be used to 


well nigh impossible. 
deaden the escaping flames from blown- 
out shots. Permissive explosives can be 
used to reduce the possibility of a primary 
ignition. 

But no man who has experience in min- 
ing will advocate the keeping of an abso- 
lutely clean mine. The finds of no coal 
company are large enough to prevent an 
explodable amount of coal dust being in 
almost every room and entry from the pit 
bottom to the remotest recesses of the 
workings. It is not, however, too severe 
a requirement to demand three things: 
Firstly, that the deposit of dust from coal 
of recent mining shall not be large; sec- 
ondly, that none of the dust, recent or 
aged, shall be dry, and thirdly, that side 
by side with all the coal dust shall be a 
foreign dust or powdered material capa- 
ble of withdrawing heat from what dust 
may burn, extinguishing it thereby, as the 
enveloping gauze of a safety-lamp re- 
strains the flame from entering the sur- 
rounding air. 

With all our experimentation we are 
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yet without much needed information. We 
do not know the relative explosibility of 
old and new dusts; we do not know what 
are the requisite qualifications of a schist- 
ifying powder. It has not been proved 
but rather assumed that the coal dust 
just formed is more dangerous than the 
old, and it has not been shown just how 
far the dehydration and decarbonization 
of dusts intensify their power of control- 
ling an explosion. 


Powder in the Mines 

The dangers arising from the presence 
of powder in the mines have been gen- 
erally thought to result from its care- 
less handling, but it should be remem- 
bered that one of the principal dangers 
to be apprehended is that of detonation 
during storage. The laws of some states 
limit the amount of powder which may 
be carried into the mine by an individual 
miner. As arule, in such states not more 
than five pounds or not more than is suf- 
ficient for one day’s work may be taken 
Prob- 


ably those who incorporated the provision 


by the miner to his working face. 


in our state laws overlooked one im- 
portant merit in this requirement. 
Prior to the enactments, the miners 
left large quantities of explosives in the 
Often for safety they 
If a fall of 


rock took place over the miner’s powder 


mines at night. 
would hide these in the gob. 


chest or over the place where he had 
hidden his powder, a widespread explo- 
sion might result for the small burst of 
violence from the contents of the keg 
might be augmented by the added force 
of exploding gas or dust. It must, how- 
ever, be here remarked that this could 
not have frequently occurred, for we do 
not remember in a long course of years 
a case where a powder keg was found 
detonated by a rock fall. Some explo- 
sions may have had that origin and not 
The 
two explosions at Adrian have been as- 


scribed to rock falling on powder; perhaps 


been charged to the right causes. 


those at Bellevue in Canada may have 
had such a source and in Wales the 
Maindy and Pentre explosions may have 
had a similar origin. 

A provision regarding the carrying of 
all powder ovt of the mines on quitting 
work. should be made and strictly en- 
forced and the requirement that only suf- 
ficient powder should be taken into the 
mine for one day’s work should be un- 
falteringly observed, among other rea- 
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sons for the purpose of backing up 
the provision just proposed. For, if a 
miner carries but little powder into the 
mine, he will almost inevitably carry out 
his canister at the end of the. day for 
replenishment. P 

Despite all that has been rumored, it 
will be seen from the report of the Bu- 
reau of Mines that all permissibles are 
capable of detonation. Under favorable 
conditions almost any mine explosive can 
be made to explode by means of a blow. 
It is well known that a rapid glancing 
blow from a broomstick will ignite powder 
and for a long time this primitive test 
was used to prove the relative safety of 
explosives. ; 

Detonable bodies should always be 
stored under good roof and the ground 
around should be freed from fine coal 
dust. They should not be left where gas 
is likely to be found in unsafe percent- 
age, and Dr. Thornton has shown that 
even when the gas is in itself not suffi- 
cient to constitute a menace, dust and 
gas may combine to cause an explosion 
with greater facility than dust alone. 


Government Ownership of 
Coal Lands 


The acquisition of the brown-coal lands 


of the Leipzig district, Germany, is said 


by Vice-Consul W. W. Brunswick, of 
Chemnitz, to be a step in the gradual 
move of the government to own and op- 
erate all coal lands in the kingdom of 
Saxony. This is an important economic 
measure, as the plan of the German gov- 
ernment to keep such lands in reserve 
will insure the preservation of a large 
coal territory for future generations and 
assure the working of the fields in a 
regular and systematic manner. The ac- 
quisition of an extensive area at Kie- 
ritzsch will be considered by the Saxon 
parliament at its next session. 








The mine laws of New South Wales 
state that no person will be allowed to 
act as a mine electrician or as an assist- 
unless he shall be the 
holder of a certificate of competency, is- 
sued by the Department of Mines, au- 
thorizing him to act in either of these 
capacities. Mine engineers also are ex- 
amined by the government and only the 
holders of certificates may be employed 
where life is at stake. It would be well 


ant electrician, 


“if mine laws in the United States made 


like provision. ‘ 
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Electric Pump in Mine 


On page 685 of Coat AGE, Mar. 2, 
T. E. Richards states he has an electric 
pump located 1200 ft. from the water in 
a mine and discharging 2000 ft. to the 
surface, using 2-in. suction and column 
pipes. Mr. Richards asks if it would 
be wise to use a 3-in. pipe line instead 
of the 2-in. now installed, and to set 
the pump nearer the water. 

I would say that with a long suction 
pipe, or one with bends and valves, the 
resistance to the flow of water to the 
pump will be considerable. In any case, 
with such a long suction pipe an air 
chamber should be used, in order to 
maintain a continuous flow of water to 
the pump and avoid the necessity of 
stopping this flow at each stroke of the 
pump. The resistance caused by the long 
suction pipe may be so great that the 
atmospheric pressure acting on the water 
may not be sufficient to force it to the 
pump, especially if the vertical height 
or lift is considerable. When the pump 
is set right over the water basin, the 
pump will work better, generally, if the 
lift does not exceed 18 ft. A pump al- 
ways works better when located near 
the source of the water supply; but when 
the pump is located at a distance from 


the water and the suction pipe has a 


long. horizontal run the pipe line should 
be one or two sizes larger than is re- 
quired where the pump is located near 
the water. When there is no air chamber 
on the suction pipe, the water flowing 
through the pump comes to rest at each 
stroke of the pump; and when the suc- 
tion pipe is long and the resistance great 
the water often does not flow to the pump 
as rapidly as the piston moves. This 
causes an imperfect action of the pump 
and produces a severe blow called 
“water-hammer” or “pounding” when the 
piston again meets the inflowing water. 

In determining the size of pipe to be 
used in pumping it is customary to as- 
sume a velocity of 400 ft. per minute in 
the discharge pipe, and half this velocity 
or 200 ft. per minute in the suction pipe. 

Now assuming the 2-in. column pipe 
is used, as at present installed, and cal- 
culating the volume of water discharged 
in feet per minute, for a pipe 2 in. in 
diameter and a velocity of 400 ft. per 
‘minute, or 6.6 ft. per second, the volume 
of water discharged (G) will be 


G = 2.448 @ pv 


G = 2.448 x 2’? x 6.6 = 64.62, say 65 
gal. per min. 


The formulas for calculating the diam- 
eters of the suction and discharge pipes, 
when the flow of water is given in gal- 
lons per minute (G), are as follows: 
Discharge pipe, 


d= 0.25 V G=0.25 65 =2.1, say 270. 
Suction pipe, 


= 0.35 V G=0.35 VV 65 = 2.8, say 31n. 
I would place this pump nearer the 
source of water supply, say moving it 
down about 1000 ft. 
pump 200 ft. of a suction line and 3000 
ft. of a discharge line. 
ARTHUR DUKES, 
Mine Foreman. 
Marsteller, Penn. 


Thawing Frozen Pipe Line 
by Electricity 

I have been much interested in the 
guestion asked by “C. B.” and answered 
in CoAL AGE, Feb. 10, p. 586. The ques- 
tion asks how can electric power be used to 
thaw out 100-ft. of a frozen 2-in. iron pipe 
line; and what arrangements are neces- 
sary in order to accomplish this. The 
question states that ample electrical 
power is at hand, but does not say wheth- 
er the current is alternating current or di- 
rect current. 

If direct current is being used, which 
is generally the case in mining practice, 
a motor-generator is necessary in order 
to reduce the voltage of the current to, 
say 30 or 40 volts, and obtain a current 
of from 300 to 400 amp. 
hand, if alternating current is being used, 
the arrangements that are necessary to 
transform the current are entirely differ- 
ent. A special transformer would then 
be required to regulate the voltage to the 
desired amount, and to give the proper 
amperage. Either of these methods is 
probably an economical one to employ, 
if the power consumption is the chief 
factor to be considered. 

I would like to ask, however, if a water 
resistance could not be used with direct 
current, where there was a pressure 2f, 
say 250 volts and a current of 1500 
amp. Would it not be possible, by the 
use of a water resistance, to reduce this 
current to the proper voltage and amper- 
age for thawing the pipe line? 

Suppose, for example, that it required 
300 amp. at 50 volts pressure to thaw out 
the pipe line, what would be the effect on 
the pipe if there was 150 volts pressure, 
and 300 amp. flowing through the pipe? 
Would this additional pressure or volt- 


This will give the’ 


On the other 


age have any effect on the heating capac- 
ity of the current? I appreciate the faci 
that this would be a wasteful method if 
it could be employed. I wish that some 
of our readers who have had experience 
in thawing pipe lines by means of elec- 
tricity, and who understand the use of 
the different electrical currents, would 
give us their experience and advice. 
THOMAS BRENNAN. 

Herminie, Penn. 

[The water resistance suggested by our 
correspondent is a very convenient form 
of rheostat and can be employed to step 
down the voltage the desired amount. 
What pressure will be required to give 
the current necessary to heat the pipe 
will depend on the resistance, which can 
only be determined by trial or test. The 
heating effect is determined by (/°R) the 
square of the current times the resist- 
ance. If the resistance of this pipe is 
such as to allow a current of only 300 
amp. to pass under a pressure of 50 volts, 
the remaining 100 volts will be lost in the 
rheostat and wasted.—EnpiTor. ] 


The Proper Size of Pipe 


Replying to the question of T. E. 
Richards, in Coat AGE, Vol. 1, page 685, 
regarding the proper location for a pump 
and the best size of pipe to use, I note 
that he leaves out two important fac- 
tors: The capacity of his pump and the 
amount of water to be discharged in a 
given time. These would determine 
definitely the advantages to be gained 
by making a change. Since he says noth- 
ing about pumping against a head, I am 
assuming that the suction and discharge 
are practically level. 

As is well known, the practical lift of 
the ordinary pump will not exceed 24 
ft. Referring, then, to a table giving the 
loss of head in pipes for each 100 ft. in 
length, we find that a flow of 3% cu.ft. 
per min. through a 2-in. pipe will cause 
a loss of head, due to friction, of prac- 
tically 2 ft. per 100 ft. of pipe. The 
suction in this case is 1200 ft. in length, 
so that the loss of head due to. friction 
would be 24 ft., or the maximum limit 
of suction. 

Assuming that this pump is large 
enough to handle twice this amount of 
water in the same time, a change to 3-in. 
pipe on the suction would reduce the 
loss of head due to friction in the pipe 
to 1 ft. per 100 ft. of pipe. Under these 
conditions the loss of head in the suction 
pipe, due to friction, would be equal to 
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12 ft. when handling a flow of 7 cu.ft. 
per min. This allows him to pump the 
same amount of water in 12 hr. that now 
takes 24, and the work required at the 
suction end of the pump would be only 
half as great. 

For the discharge end we find by ref- 
erence to the tables, that by doubling the 
rate of flow as stated, there is a loss of 
head, due to friction, of a trifle over 7 
ft.-per 100 ft. when using 2-in. pipe. This 
amounts to a total of 140 ft., which is 
about the limit of the ordinary low-pres- 
sure pump. I would recommend for use 
in this case a 2'%-in. pipe which would 
give a friction head of about 46 ft. It 
is generally a good rule in all pump 
installations to make the suction at least 
50 per cent. larger than the discharge. 

W. D. GRIFFITH, 
Civil and Mining Engineer. 
Pikeville, Ky. 


Mine Pump Problem 
In reply to Mr. Richard’s mine-pump 
problem contained in your issue of Mar. 


ay 


2, I would recommend him to lay the 
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3-in. line, which he has on hand, and to 
move the pump, providing there is lodg- 
ment enough for water. I would also 
have a 4-in. suction and a 3-in. discharge. 
I think 12 hours or less would suffice to 
remove the water if the pumps were lo- 
cated nearer the sump. It makes it 
easier for the pump to continue primed, 
and also easier to start the water after 
it has been stopped. By this arrange- 
ment you can pump 2% times as much 
water as before, with a consequent re- 
duction of attendance and of power used; 
moreover a saving of wear and tear in 
the line will be effected. 

Marion, III. DaviD FULTON. 

[ Mr. Fulton’s suggestions are good, but 
he overlooks the fact that Mr. Richards 
gave no data relative to the suction and 
force lifts of the water. These lifts may 
be such, as will account for the slowness 
with which the water is pumped out and 
the friction losses may not be the im- 
portant difficulty. 

Taking the view that the lift is nil, a 
3-in. pipe will carry under the same 
pressure about 2.75 times as much water 
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as a 2-in. pipe, the comparative carrying 
capacities being given roughly by the 


5 
ratio (3) , so Mr. Fulton’s claim for 


the new arrangement, with a 4-in. suc- — 


tion to reduce intake losses, is quite con~ 
servative, assuming that the pipe fric- 
tion is the only resistance to be met.— 
EpbITor. ] 


Best Method of Timbering 
A Mine Parting 


I would like to see in CoAL AGE the 
expression of the opinions of readers as 
to the best method of timbering a lie or 
mine parting, under the following condi- 
tions: The mine roof is tender and the 
two tracks are so close together as to 
make it impossible to set a post between 
the main track and the side track. 

This question is suggested for discus- 
sion by readers and I hope it will receive 
a generous response. 

NoAH, BuRTON. 

Anglin, Ky. 








Summary of the Mine Fire Letters 


Reviewing the discussion recently car- 
ried on in the columns of CoAL AGE, one 
is tempted to ask, what answer is to be 
given to the original question. 

The question was, ‘“‘Disregarding local 
conditions, that modify any specific rule, 
is it not possible to prescribe in general 
whether a fire at the face of a pair of 
entries should be sealed off first on the 
intake or first on the return side of the 
fire?” It was also left as an inference 
that gas (firedamp) might be present. 

Trying to place myself in the same 
mental attitude as the original questioner 
and approach the subject with a free mind 
open to conviction either way, I carefully 
reread the whole discussion and made a 
table in which I have tabulated the re- 
sult of the vote and a digest of the rea- 
sons. A careful analysis of this table re- 
veals the following: 


Total tWeLtters) WwElGLEN «estes emai ates 32 

Number of contributors to the dis- 
cussion 

Number advocating first stopping in 


Intake! nto saulic.e ccerdeueke olka Ree 16 

Number advocating first stopping in 
MO LULIV 1, sr otarekerate’ 5 atayshenoaat are witless pont ie etiee 10 

Number advocating both simultane- 
ONEST VAce Sass erthe, 5,0 Rteneik teh eat one 6 

Number advocating either stopping 
MEST Waea.s « aleuehots xsl utara tectonecoeteds hetero A. 
Number who do not state which..... 2 
*35 


Analysing now carefully the reasons 
given, I find that the chief reasons given 
by the intake advocates are: 

(1) Because it is the coolest, easiest 
and most direct point of attack. 

(2) Because it is then possible to work 
in pure air. 





*The fact that some writers recom- 
mend two courses, such as “intake first 
or both simultaneously,” acounts for the 
apparent discrepancy in this total with 
the number of letters received. . 


By John T. Fuller* 


A tabulated recapitulation of 
the recent mine-fire discussion. 


The opinions advanced were sur- 


prisingly contradictory, but Mr. 
Fuller believes that the evidence 
shows the return should be closed 
off first. 





*Consulting engineer, Honesdale, Penn. 


(3) Because the air supply can be cut 
off immediately. 

(4) Possibility of an explosion is not 
sufficiently evident to offset the danger, 
inconvenience and delay incidental to 
working in a bad atmosphere. 

(5) Because in most cases it would be 
impossible to put the first stopping in the 
return. 

The. “return” advocates on the other 
hand offer the following: 

(1) Because by placing the first stop- 
ping on the intake there is danger of a 
gas explosion. 

(2) By placing the first stopping on 
the return such an explosion would. be 
avoided, owing to the fact that the mix- 
ture of smoke and gases of combustion 
would be forced back over the fire, aid- 
ing in extinguishing same, and by their 
expansion due to the heat of the fire, 
force back the air from the intake, thus 
preventing the formation of an explosive 
mixture at the seat of the fire. 

Considering, for the sake of argument, 
that the reasons pro and con above noted 


are the indirect evidence in the case, let 
us turn to the “direct evidence” of ex- 
amples in the actual experience of the 
writers. 

Intake Advocates—Have always closed 
off mine fires that way; nothing at all 
alarming has ever happened by so doing, 
and therefore this is most emphatically 
the correct thing to do. 

Return Advocates—Have tried placing 
the first stopping in the intake with dis- 
astrous results in the way of gas explo- 
sions, while on the other hand have had 
no explosions when first stopping has 
been placed on return. 

While my personal experience with 
mine fires has been confined to but three, 
none of which were of the nature of the 
fire in question, nevertheless, having in 
mind several explosions which to my 
knowledge had occurred in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania due to clos- 
ing the intake first, I was one of those 
who recommended closing the return first, 
if possible. 

Any fair-minded man will, I think, if 
he reads over and carefully analyzes this 
discussion along the lines I have indi- 
cated, come to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the majority of the intake ad- 
vocates, the preponderance of evidence, 
backed by the proof of actual experi- 
ence, is in favor of the “return advo- 
cates.” : 

Therefore, considering myself as the 
original questioner, I would take my 
question to be answered as follows: 

There is no general rule possible, but 
if gas is present or liable to be present, 
make every possible effort to place the 
first stopping on the return. 


ver —: 
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Reasons Given 


thesmoke is forced into the intake and fills it socom- 
play that it is impossible to get so close to the 
re on that side 


Because the coolest and easiest place to. work and in 
most cases it would be quite impossible to put in 
the return stopping first 


No reasons given 
Because it would then be possible to work in fresh air 
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CONDENSED SUMMARY OF THE RECENT DISCUSSION ON MINE FIRES 


Remarks 





Closing the intake first is recommended, as otherwise]Proper bratticing and short-circuiting of the air, 


with or without helmets, should remove this diffi- 
culty 


Proper bratticing and short-circuiting of the air, with 
or without helmets, should remove this difficulty 


Proper bratticing and short-circuiting of the air, with 
or without helmets, should remove this difficulty 


Because, by so doing, an explosion would be avoided,|This conclusion is supported by cases in the actual 


owing to the fact that the mixture of smoke and 
gasses of combustion wouid be forced back, over 
the fire and no chance given for an explosive mix- 
ture of gas and air to form near it 


Because, when the ‘air current is cut off from the fire, 
completely, there is no unnecessary delay and the 
danger from any accumulation and consequent 
explosion of firedamp is reduced toa minimum 


No reason given 
Impossible to reach the fire in any other way 


Because it cuts off the supply of oxygen promptly 


Because it is safer and more effective in shutting off 
any fire to close the draft first and the air supply 
afterwards 


No reason given 


Because it prevents the smoke and fumes from travel- 
ing to other places in the mine 


No reason given 
No reason given 
No reason given 


If gas is not present the intake should be closed first in 

order to reduce the products of combustion in re- 
turn, thus giving a better opportunity for building 
the second stopping. 
If gas is present or liable to be present would build 
first in return to minimize the danger of accumu- 
Seige of gas with resulting explosions at seat 
of fire 


To avoid gas accumulation with consequent explosion 
and to force products of combustion back over 
fire to aid in extinguishing it 


In order to cut the air off immediately 


To confine products of combustion to fire area and so 
aid in extinguishing same. These confined gases 


of combustion expand by heat and push back}. 


fresh air that would enter at intake. If intake 
is closed first there is danger of explosive mixture 
forming 


Working on fresh air. Is very emphatic that this is 
the best and only method 


Working on*fresh air 


To work on fresh air. Does not consider the possible 
danger of an explosion to be sufficient to offset the 
danger and inconvenience of working in a bad 
atmosphere 


Very emphatic that this is the correct and only way. 
Strongest reason is the working in fresh air 


To work on fresh air 


Because, in addition to stopping the flow of fresh air, 
past the fire it confines the products of combus- 
tion to the area of the fire which aids in extinguish- 
ing same and renders gas that may be present 
inexplosive. Avoids the ever-present danger of 
explosion when intake is closed first 


To isolate the fire from the accumulated volume of 
gases in the return 


Reasons not definitely stated 
To work on pure air 


Because of the es of explosion of gas. A man of 
experience will hesitate long before placing first 
stopping in the intake 














experience of others 


Aven in this case it is possible under certain condi- 
tions for sufficient air to be sealed in to cause an 
explosion at least strong enough to blow down the 
stoppings 


Proper bratticing and short-circuiting of the air, with 
or without helmets, should remove this difficulty 


So does placing the stopping in the return 


True, but the ventilating current is just as effectively 
stopped by placing the first stopping in the intake 


Also recommends reversing the fan under certain 
conditions . 
Nore: As in this discussion it is assumed that gas is 
present or liable to be present this letter is assum- 
’ sumed to be in favor of sealing the return 


Letter states that writer would try to prevent an 
_ explosive mixture forming, but fails to state how. 

wae states that he has always sealed off fires 
this way 


All these reasons have been supported and their truth 
sustained by actual experience 


Writer strongly condemns reversing fan 


te) 

Written by a man of long coal mining experience. 
Cites examples in his experience when such ex- 
plosion occurred. 


Has always done it this way 


This is rather ambiguous, as one of the reasons for plac- 
ing the first stopping in the return is to confine 
the accumulated gases and products of combus- 
tion to the fire area 


Several good suggestions made 

States that fire is beyond control. Strictly speaking, 
is a mine fire beyond control until the mine must 
be either abandoned or flooded? : 


Written by a man of long coal mining experience. 
Cites examples in his experience when such ex- 
plosion occurred 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 





Questions Asked at Fireboss 
Examination, Held at 


Cumberland, Wyo., 
Jan. 29-31, 1912 


(Continued from March 16) 


Ques.—What precautions are necessary 
in order to maintain a good current of 
air throughout the entire workings of a 
mine ? 

Ans.—To maintain a good air current 
in any mine it is necessary to build sub- 
stantial, air-tight stoppings and to make 
all doors, brattices, air bridges, etc., air- 
tight. The mine should be divided into 
separate ventilating districts and the air 
proportioned to the requirements in each 
district. It is necessary to so conduct 
the air as to cause the current to sweep 
the face, in each heading or working 
place. Wherever necessary to accomplish 
this, a temporary brattice should be con- 
structed. Double doors should be used 
at all important points on main roads; 
so as to avoid the short-circuiting of the 
air at such points when cars or men are 
passing. All mine doors should be so 
hung as to close with the air and should 
be given a proper fall in order that the 
door may close with the current and not 
stand open. Trappers should attend all 
doors through which much coal is hauled 
on main roads. Finally, a reliable form 
of ventilator should be installed and kept 
running constantly, night and day. 

Ques.—What is the least mixture of 
marsh gas and air (firedamp) that can be 
detected, and what is the greatest explo- 
sive mixture? What is the lower and 
what the higher explosive limit? 


Ans.—The least percentage of marsh 
gas in air that can be detected will de- 
pend upon the means employed. Using 
the ordinary Davy lamp, burning com- 
mon sperm oil, some observers can detect 
as low as 2 per cent. of gas, but ordinar- 
ily not less than 3 per cent. can be de- 
tected with this lamp. Lamps burning 
a volatile oil will often detect as low 
as 1 per cent. of gas, but owing to the 
heating of the lamp when burning a vola- 
tile oil, the indications are not uniformly 
correct. By the use of an indicator in 
a Davy lamp as low as one-half of one 
per cent. of gas is accurately shown. 

The mixture of marsh gas and air reaches 
its maximum explosive point when the 
proportion of gas to air is 1: 9.57; that is 
to say, the volume of air is about 9% 
times the volume of gas. The lower 
explosive limit is reached when the pro- 


portion of gas to air is 1: 13, or the vol- 
ume of air is 13 times the volume of the 
gas. The higher explosive limit is 
reached when the proportion of gas to air 
is 1:5, or the volume of air is 5 times 
the volume of the gas. 


Ques.—Why do you sometimes find a 
cap on the flame of a safety lamp when 
testing for gas, and again the gas will 
explode in the lamp without a cap having 
been observed ? 


Ans.—-As_ explained in a _ previous 
answer, the presence of marsh gas in the 
mine air produces a plainly visible cap; 
but when olefiant gas is present asso- 
ciated with the marsh gas, the gas will 
often explode in the lamp before a flame 
cap has been observed. 


Ques.—NWhat are the dangers attend- 
ing the use of the safety lamp? 


Ans.—-The chief dangers arise from the 
improper use of the safety lamp, due 
either to the ignorance or carelessness of 
the user. Such are exposure to a strong 
air current; exposure to gas for too long 
a period; making a quick or excited move- 
ment when the lamp flames; swinging 
the lamp or allowing it to fall; carrying 
too high a flame; neglecting to properly 
clean the lamp and put the parts together, 
or to properly inspect the gauze to detect 
any defect, or to properly test the lamp 
to ascertain its condition. A safety lamp 
is never safe when improperly handled, 
or in the hands of an incompetent person, 
or when the same is defective or improp- 
erly cleaned and put together. 

Ques.—Explain just how you would 
carry your lamp when going to examine 
a known dangerous place containing gas. 

Ans.—Hold the lamp erect and do not 
swing; screen the lamp from any strong 
air current, or concussion of air, or blast 
that may force the flame through the 
gauze. Approach the place cautiously 
and do not walk carelessly into the gas 
without making sufficient tests for the 
same. Raise the lamp carefully and 
slowly toward the roof, observing the 
flame for the first appearance of a cap 
when so doing. When a flame cap is first 
observed, lower the lamp promptly but 
slowly, and withdraw quietly from the 
place. 


Ques.—Could a safe shot that did its 
work immediately succeeding a windy 
shot, produce a disastrous explosion; if 
so, why? 

Ans.—The flame of the second shot, in 
this case, would be projected into an 
atmosphere of combustible gases pro- 


duced by the first shot and the ignition 
of these gases would cause a local ex- 
plosion, which would be intensified by the 
dust thrown into the air by the force of 
the blast. The extent of such an ex- 
plosion would depend on the quantity of 
dust thrown into the air, its combustibility 
and the size of the openings. Under 
favorable conditions a very disastrous 
explosion would result. ; 


Ques.—In a mine where mining ma- 
chines are used to undercut the -coai, 
which is blasted down with powder or 
other explosives, what precautions would 
you take and what is liable to occur 
even though no gas is known to exist? 


Ans.—Owing to the large amount of 
fine cuttings and dust produced by the 
machines there is liable to occur a small 
local dust explosion at the working face 
if these cuttings are allowed to ac- 
cumulate. A good circulation of air must 
be maintained at the working face and 
strict regulations must be made and en- 
forced to prevent the occurrence of 
windy or blownout shots. A’ thorough 
system of inspection, charging and firing 
all shots should be adopted. Shotfirers 
should be appointed and authorized te 
refuse to fire any and all shots that may 
in their opinion be unsafe. Special at- 
tention must be given to see that every — 
working place is thoroughly ventilated by 
an air current traveling at a moderate 
velocity. 


Ques.—In an old mine generating ex- 
plosive gases, what dangers arise that 
are not found in new mines generating 
such gases, and how would you over- 
come such dangers ? 


Ans.—An old mine contains many 
abandoned places, cavities in the roof 
due to falls, and other void places where 
gas can collect. Accumulation of gas in 
these void places renders the mine more 
dangerous, since the gas may be ignited 
by the lamp of a miner, or a roof fall 
may throw much gas out onto the en- 
tries. The same result will often 9c- 
cur from a fall of barometer, owing to 
the expansion of ‘the gases that ac- 
cumulate in the abandoned places. To 
overcome these dangers, in an old mine, 
the abandoned places should be thor- 
oughly ventilated or closed tight and 
sealed. The air current in such mines 
should be made to sweep all void places 
and cavities where gas may collect. A 
more thorough inspection of the mine is 
necessary and a larger volume of air re- 
quired to be kept in circulation. 
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Problems of the Y. M. C. A. 


Mining Institute 
, By Cuar_es L. Fay* 


During the past year the Y. M. C. A. 

Mining Institute movement has more 
‘than doubled its membership in the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
Seven district institutes now have a paid 
membership of over 5000 men. 
__A few branches in the bituminous re- 
gion of Pennsylvania are doing good 
work. Institutes are conducted at Cabin 
Creek, W. Va., and the State Y. M.C. A., 
of Kentucky, is introducing special work 
for miners at Rim and Jenkins. 


TEACHING THE FOREIGN ELEMENT 


The institutes have thus far confined 

their work mainly to monthly meetings 
for the reading and discussion of papers 
on mining subjects. A few, however, 
have conducted successful mining schools 
-and also schools in which to give the 
foreign miners a working knowledge of 
‘English, using studies in elementary min- 
ing for the instruction papers. In this 
“connection it is interesting to note the 
development of instruction papers for use 
in the foreigners’ schools. 

M. S. Smith, a former secretary of the 
‘State Y. M. C. A. Bituminous Committee, 
Pennsylvania, first introduced the plan of 
teaching the foreigners by charts. Mr. 
Smith prepared the charts himself, using 
“store” paper and a marking crayon. 
Sentences were arranged that had to do 
with the miners’ everyday work and ex- 
‘Periences. 

_ This crude plan was soon superseded 
by the “Roberts Method” (Peter Rob- 
/erts, Ph.D., International Y. M. C. A. 
i isstizc. New York City), consisting 
of printed charts and lesson leaficts. 
‘Later, Col. R. A. Phillips, general man- 
‘ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. coal department, conceived 
‘the idea of teaching foreign miners by 
‘the use of pictures, and recently the Del- 
/aware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., 
On suggestion and by the initiative of Col. 

Phillips, at large expense and with great 
“care, prepared a book entitled, “Mine Ac- 
cidents and Their Prevention,” which is 
$0 complete and comprehensive that it 
‘Must be seen to be fully appreciated. 


PLANS OF THE INSTITUTE 


| Some of the methods and problems 
rthy of consideration may be indicated 
| follows: 


*Mining secretary, State Y. M. C. A. of 


nmnsylvania. 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


practical 


A—Discussion of 
questions by members, at the monthly 
meetings, rather than the presentation of 


mining 


technical papers by experts. This is not 
to the complete exclusion of occasional 
technical papers or addresses. 

B—More emphasis on the social and 
musical features of programs. 

C—Every institute to operate a 
conducted mining school. 

D—-Schools and occasional lectures (il- 
lustrated) at all mining towns. 

E—tThe development of plans to meet 
the moral, educational and social needs 
of the thousands of boys in the mining 
communities. (One institute is now 
planning for experimental work in the 
way of special institute meetings for for- 
eign boys.) 

F—A study of the liquor evil and the 
promotion of campaigns of education and 
for legislation to minimize and overcome 
this greatcst foe of the miner and the 
miner’s home. (In one coal-producing 
county, estimates based on conservative 
data show that about $8,257,000 was 
spent during one year for liquor, or 524 
to every man, woman and child in the 
county.) 

G—tThe promotion of Thrift clubs for 
the study of domestic economy and the 
betterment of living conditioris. 

H—The Y. M. C. A. Mining Institute 
movement should be extended to every 
mining district in the United States. 

The movement is no longer an experi- 


well 


ment. It has proved its timeliness and 
its value to miners, operators and so- 
ciety. A meeting of representative 


mining men, from all parts of the coun- 
try, to devise ways and means for a wide 
and aggressive campaign of development 
and extension, would result in great good. 
It seems to be the next logical step. 





Electrical Burns 


C. A. Lauffer, in the Electrical Journal, 
makes the following observations on 
flash burns from electric currents: 

“Flash burns of the skin are usually 
burns of the second degree. That is to 
say, while destroying the outer layer of 
skin (the epithelium) they do not injure 
the inner layer (the corium) nor the 
deeper tissues. At first these burns may 
present a mere congestion; the skin is 
red, as from exposure to the sun, and 
they have the appearance of merely a 
first-degree burn, and scarcely appear to 
need dressing and bandaging. But there 
is pain and some redness. By the second 
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day huge blebs or blisters may have 
formed. Usually the hair is scorched; 
often the outer skin is blown off, and 
the surface looks ragged. Under proper 
treatment of these cases there is seldom 
any formation of pus, and they will heal 
up, usually without leaving a scar. I 
have treated many such burns with the 
happiest results. I have ministered to 
men whose features were so altered by 
burns and whose eyes were so badly 
swollen, that their own mothers would 
not have known them. To the uninitiated 
it seemed they were scarred for life, 
yet within two weeks they were able to 
resume work, and within two months no 
trace of their burns was discernible. 


TREATMENT OF FLASH BURNS OF THE 
SKIN 
“In treating flash burns the first 
requisite is to obtain the highest de- 
gree of surgical cleanliness by use of 


‘ethereal soap applied with numerous cot- 


ton sponges (using sterilized absorbent 
cotton, such as is sold for medical uses) 
and the application of sterile gauze 
dressing, well covered with unguentine. 
I find this ointment uniformly reliable; 
it soothes the pain and promotes re- 
covery. A loose gauze bandage is ap- 
plied and the part permitted to rest. 

“The subsequent treatment consists of 
daily redressings. When the blebs are 
large, we scissor them open freely, but 
allow the outer skin to remain for some 
days, as it is in itself a splendid pro- 
tective covering. 

“Such burns must be washed clean. 
With this precaution there is little lia- 
bility to infection with its accompanying 
pain, the formation of pus, and a re- 
sulting long term of disability. But should 
they become infected with formation of 
pus, I would at once trim away the skin 
débris, so as to allow no pockets for the 
retention of infection. When the burn 
is not infected; that is, when the pus- 
producing bacteria do not invade the 
wound, the dead skin is removed within 
a few days, as soon, in fact, as the inner 
sensitive layer of the skin has had a 
chance to harden somewhat, and to lose 
its excessive scnsitiveness. When the 
heaiing has progressed I sometimes ap- 
ply 10 per cent. ichthyol in petrolatum, 
to facilitate the formation of normal skin. 
After recovery, in most cases, the skin 
remains red and sensitive for some 
weeks. I instruct the patient to wear 
canvas gloves and otherwise protect the 
new skin from grime and weather, as it 
is prone to eczema. 
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“The dry, open method of treating such 
burns, namely, that of freely dusting on 
the wounds powdered stereate of zinc and 
exposing the injury unbandaged to the air, 
is more or less successful in hospital 
practice, but not adapted to patients who 
are moving around, especially those who 
may live in the streets and in dirty 
houses, and who may return to work be- 
fore complete recovery.” 


Apparatus for Artificial 
Respiration 


There are three forms by which artifi- 
cial respiration can*‘be administered ;— 
Sylvester’s, Shaffer’s and Marshall Hall’s, 
The first two are those most in use. The 
Sylvester method is used by the most 
prominent instructors in this country, be- 
cause they believe it the most efficacious. 
However, there are many people who 
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make the deflation complete, it is gen- 
erally recognized that it is well to have a 
second man ready to put pressure on 
the lower part of the chest at the same 
time as the lungs are being deflated by 
the side compression of the arms. But 
the use of two men is not without advan- 
tage, because the deflator as we may call 
him, seeing that he does nothing else but 
deflate, may be over-zealous and com- 
press the lungs when the inflator is try- 
ing to inflate them. 


A MECHANISM FOLLOWING SYLVESTER 
METHODS 


There is a great deal to be gained by 
synchronous work, and this is secured by 
the Fries apparatus, which is being sold 
under the name of the ‘‘Synchron” appli- 
ance. It has just been introduced into 
America, and we believe so far has not 
been recognized by those who have 
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completely over the stomach, so that a 
large deflation is assured, and this occurs 
at the instant desired, hence the word 
“Synchron” is well earned. 

THE AIR PASSAGES 


’ 


The patentees recommend the exten- 
sion of the tongue by hand and show 
that this can be done by the man who 
works the appliance, but it would be bet- 
ter to hold the tongue in place by band- 
aging, as is the general practice in the 
United States. 

The shape of the apparatus is such 
that the patient’s head is naturally 
thrown back in an abnormal position. like 
that of one whose neck is resting on a 
rolled up coat. This position is that rec- 
ommended by physicians because - it 
makes a direct passage for the air from 
the nose and mouth ‘to the lungs. 

Dr. Fries, a Swedish physician is the 
inventor. Prof. J. E. Johannson has 
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hold firmly to the Shaffer method, main- 
ly because in that system of procedure 
the tongue does not have to be controlled. 
The patient lies prone and his tongue 
naturally remains in the correct position. 


THE SYLVESTER METHOD 


The Sylvester method primarily con- 
sists in rhythmically moving the arms to 
an extended position above the head and 
then pushing them back into a doubled 
position over the lower vest pockets, 
wiping them forcibly down the flanks so 
as to produce extended compression and 
a binding tension across the stomach. 
The pull on the arms enlarges the chest, 
the air enters and fills the lungs. When 
the arms are lowered and pressure ap- 
plied the chest is thereby deflated and 
the air leaves. This treatment has re- 
ceived other developments. It has been 
recognized that deflation is not satisfac- 
torily attained by a mere movement of 
the arms. In proper treatment, the el- 
bows of the patient are thrust with some 
violence into his sides, and in order to 


knowledge of artificial respiration, but 
from outward appearances it would seem 
to meet with all requirements. There is 
little that is more tiring than taking part 
in resuscitation work. There is but little 
encouragement for those who are engaged 
in performing it. Few indeed can be 
induced to remain at the work for per- 
haps five long weary hours, when aW 
evidence seems to favor the notion that 
the patient is dead beyond all recovery. 
The Sylvester operator must kneel at the 
patient’s head, must lower his own body 
forward three or four feet, must press 
the elbows firmly, and then draw back 
beyond the perpendicular. This is no 
easy task, especially when many times 
repeated, and the men who have been 
working at it without response for an 
hour or two soon convince themselves 
that the man is dead beyond recall. With 
this new machine the patient is fixed to 
the apparatus, and thus one man can do 
the work with less labor than two would 
otherwise expend. The band over the 
chest operates automatically. It. goes 
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made several severe practical tests of the 
contrivance in the Physiological Depart- 
ment of the Karolinska Institute at Stock- 
holm. Also at the Serafimerlasarett, the 
Royal Hospital of Stockholm, it has been 
well tested and is now installed for gen- 
eral practice. The appliance has also 
been adopted by the Life Saving So- 
ciety and approved by the directors of 
ihe Associztion of Swedish Physicians. 
At the royal hospital at Stockholm this 
apparatus proved successful in several 
cases of asphyxia after manual treat- 
ment had been abandoned as hopeless. 
A. E. Sylven of 29 Broadway, New York 
City, is the representative in the United 
States for the sale of this apparatus. 

It must be remembered that while the 
first duty is not to get the apparatus but 
to attend to the patient, another can be 
sent for it. As artificial respiration must 
usually be conducted for a long time, 
there will be plenty of opportunity for 
the apparatus to arrive and do good work, — 
at least in all cases where the resuscita- — 
tion of the patient is difficult. 
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Coal and Coke News 


| From Our Own Representatives in Various Important 


Washington, D. C. 


_ Representative Lee of Pennsylvania 
has offered a bill to provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration in coal-mining con- 
troversies. The bill has been referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
‘discussed, and referred to a subcommit- 
tee. It provides that in case a contro- 
versy arises between a carrier and its 
employees or between the owner of a 
coal mine and the employees of such 
owner or owners, “seriously interrupting 
or threatening to interrupt the business of 
said carrier, owner or owners, the chair- 
“man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
“mission and the Commissioner of Labor 
shall, upon the request of either party 
9 the controversy, with all practica- 
vie expedition, put themselves in com- 
-unication with the parties to such 
/sontroversy and shall use their best 
efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to 
‘amicably settle the same; and if such 
efforts shall be unsuccessful, shall at 
once endeavor to bring about an arbitra- 
‘tion of said controversy in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act.” 
_. The bill goes on to provide for the sub- 
‘mission of the controversy to the arbitra- 
tion of a board of three persons in case 
it cannot be settled by-the mediation and 
conciliation referred to above. 
Representative Lee comes from the 
heart of the anthracite region in Pennsyl- 
-yania. As a Democrat he has interested 
‘Speaker Clark, Representative Oscar W. 
Underwood, the majority leader, and 
Representative William B. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the labor com- 
'mittee, in his plan, and he thinks he has 
their support. He hopes to have the bill 
_Made a party measure. 
_ Mr. Lee says: “I am perfectly willing 
that my bill should be amended in any 
Way that will enable it to get through 
/Congress more quickly, so long as it is 
effective. The time to pass such a meas- 
ure is now, and not after a strike has 
come upon us.” 


} 
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DECISION IN THE PITTSBURG-LAKE ERIE 
RATE CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just handed down its decision in the 
long drawn-out controversy between John 
_W. Boileau and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
RR. Co. et al., with the result that the 
Tate of 88c. per ton “for the transporta- 
tion of bituminous coal in carloads from 
the Pittsburg, Penn., district to Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, when for trans-shipment 
| & 


by vessel on the great lakes to points be- 
yond” is found to be unreasonable and 
the rate of 78c. is prescribed for the 
future. 

After a lengthy review of the situation, 
the commission offers the following inter- 
esting remarks on the conditions affected 
by the rate under complaint: 


Viewed in the light of all the evidence 


and our own inquiries, the 88c. rate 
looks high. Complainants assert that 
there exists no power anywhere to let 


a shipper into a market by advancing 
the rate to another shipper. If the rate 
which the other shipper is paying is un- 
duly low, we doubt whether this con- 
tention is tenable, and to this extent the 
general principle appealed to does not 
appear to us to be sound. But even 
though counsel have stated their con- 
tention somewhat too broadly, as ap- 
plied to the situation in the Pittsburg 
district, it appears to point to the truth 
in this case. We think it only a fair 
inference from this record that the Pitts- 
burg rate was raised step by step, ‘not 
to bring it up to a level which the car- 
riers might have regarded and defended 
as reasonable, but in order to let certain 
competing coal fields into the lake trade. 
And the record is conclusive that it is 
not a competitive rate. 

Defendants argue that the 
prosperity amormg the Pittsburg oper- 
ators is due to excessive competition 
among the operators in the different dis- 
tricts. Granting that this be so, does 
that justify the imposition of an exces- 
sive rate upon the traffic from one of the 
competing fields? The Pittsburg field is 
entitled to a reasonable rate whether it 
brings the expected relief or not and ir- 
respective of the specific channels into 
which the amount of the reduction in 
the rate will flow. 


RATE Not DETERMINED BY Cost ALONE 


From the point of view of the specific 
cost of doing this particular business 
this rate is still too high; but, as we 
have said before, cost is only one of the 
elements entering into a rate. When 
we consider the coal rates from all the 
fields which will be affected by this 
change in the Pittsburg rate, the dis- 
turbance in established differentials, the 
possible deflection of the currents of 
coal trade and its effect upon operators 
elsewhere, the effect upon the carriers 
directly involved and the indirect ef- 
fect upon other carriers, and all the other 
valid considerations, we are forced to 
the conclusion that a rate lower than 
this would not be just and reasonable 
under the conditions disclosed by this 
record. : 

In view of all the matters herein set 
forth it is our opinion, and we therefore 
find, that the present rate of 88c. is un- 
just and unreasonable, and that the de- 
fendants shall maintain for a period of 
two years from the date hereof a rate 
not to exceed 78c. from the mines in the 
Pittsburg district to Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio, 


lack of 


Mining Centers 


Alabama 


Birmingham—The Maryland Coal Co., 
which is preparing to develop coal lanus 
along the Frisco line in Winston County, 
is pushing preliminary work and expects 
to have an output from the Black Creek 
seam with 30 days. This new concern 
is headed by Henry F. De Bardeleben. 


Sheffield—It was recently announced 
that a plan for reorganizing the Sheffield 
Coal & Iron Co. will shortly be submitted 
to the bond and stockholders. This con- 
cern is a New York corporation, organ- 
ized in 1909 with a capital of $3,250,000, 
owning mines and collieries at this point 
and at Wise, Va. 


Colorado 


Boulder—Although the agreement ef- 
fected recently between the American 
Fuel Co. and the members of district No. 
15, United Mine Workers of America, has 
given employment to about 750 men who 
have been on strike for almost two years, 
the industrial war in the northern coal 
fields is still a long way from settlement. 
The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., the Na- 
tional Fuel, the Frederick, the Brooks- 
Harrison and the Consolidated Coal and 
Coke companies have all joined in a no- 
tice to their nonunion employees in which 
they give assurance that they will not 
enter into any agreement with the union 
and will not under any circumstances 
discharge the nonunion miners without 
warning. The mines which have signed 
an agreement, represent 9.46 per cent. of 
the total production, and those which are 
still employing nonunion men, represent 
91.54 per cent. 





Illinois 


Edwardsville—Twenty-five deeds of 
trust were filed here recently by residents 
of Leef Township, transferring coal rights 
on their property to Thomas Williamson, 
trustee. The deal involves about 2500 
acres at $20 an acre, or a total of $50,000. 
The land is just east of Livingston and 
Williamson and the center of the tract is 
at the intersection of the Illinois Central 
and Big Four railroads. Mr. Williamson 
states that he represents Eastern capital, 
and that a mine will probably be opened 
on the property. 

Hillsboro—tThe coal properties, recent- 
ly purchased by the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois R.R., include the two mines at 
Witt, and the Kortkamp mine at Hills- 
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boro; the Montgomery County mine, at 
Taylor Springs, and the Peabody mine 
at Nakomis. The Taylor Springs mine 
and the No. 2 mine at Witt, have an av- 
erage capacity of 2500 tons a day, while 
the No. 24 mine at Witt and the Kort- 
kamp mine have an average of 1750 tons 
daily, and the Peabody mine, at Nakomis, 
produces an average of 1000 tons a day. 
This gives a total production of about 
10,000 tons a day for the five mines. 
The purchase, it is thought, will have a 
tendency to make work even better than 
heretofore, and will also tend to create 
a business boom in the towns where 
the mines are located. No change will be 
made in the operation of the mines at the 
present time. 


Tilden—Two miners were perhaps fa- 
tally injured, and three others severely 
hurt, the latter part of last week, when 
the hoisting. cage at the Tilden mine 
dropped 100 ft. to the bottom of the shaft. 
The accident was due to the engineer los- 
ing control of his engine. 


Chicago—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recently made an exam- 
ination into the alleged disciminatory rates 
formerly in force on coal handled from 
the Saline County field by the Big Four 
railroad. A differential, favoring the field 
to the extent of 3c. a ton, has been re- 
moved and the full rate demanded. Jn 
consequence, the O’Gara Coal Co. and 
five other operators in this field have 
brought complaint against the railroad. 
The O’Gara company does about 90 per 
cent. of the business in the territory, 
and its loss in consequence of the altered 
rate is said to amount to $240,000 a year. 
The other operators who are fighting the 
Big Four are the Big Creek Colliery Co., 
the Saline County Coal Co., the Wasson 
Coal Co., the Harrisburg Southern Coal 
Co., and the El Dorado Coal Company. 


Indiana 


Linton—The Vandalia mine No. 4 was 
flooded recently and had to be aband- 
oned. The inflow of water came from 
old workings, nearby, and the men had 
not even enough warning to allow them 
to remove their tools. The loss is esti- 
mated at more than $10,000. 


Indianapolis—A famine of anthracite 
coal is being experienced in many towns 
and cities throughout Indiana. This con- 
dition has prevailed for more than a 
week, although it is reported that thou- 
sands of cars are standing on sidings and 
in yards of the various railroads. 

The pay of miners in the Indiana coal 
field for the half month ending Mar. 11, 
broke all previous records. Every mine 
in all the principal districts worked full 
time during the two weeks. 


Terre Haute—The annual convention 
of District No. 11, United Mine Workers, 
which comprises all the Indiana field, 
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except Clay County, was held here, Mar. 
12 and 13, with 150 delegates in at- 
tendance. The scale committee made a 
report in favor of the demands made 
at the interstate joint conference at 
Indianapolis, but did not go into the de- 
tails of the state contract, since the joint 
conference will reconvene at Cleveland, 
Mar. 20, 


Kansas 


Pittsburg—Another shotfirer was killed 
recently at Radley; this time in the Ham- 
ilton No 7 mine. One week previous, two 
shotfirers were killed in a mine near Rad- 
ley, and a week before that another two 
shotfirers were killed in a Radley mine. 


Kentucky 


Frankfort—Articles of incorporation of 
the Long Fork R.R. have been filed with 
the railroad commission. The new road 
will be 20 miles long and will extend from 
a point in Floyd County, through a part 
of Pike County to the Knott County line. 
It will open up valuable coal and timber 
lands in Floyd and Pike Counties and 
develop mines that have not been oper- 
ated heretofore on account of lack of 
transportation. The project is backed hy 
West Virginia capitalists, who own land 
along the route of the railroad. 

Louisville—Sweeping charges of rate 
discrimination, embracing an _ allegation 
that the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. 
owns and operates the Kentucky & 
Tennessee Ry. Co. or vice versa, and that 
rebates are paid the coal and lumber 
company named, are made in a com- 
plaint against the Kentucky & Tennessee 
Ry., the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry., and the Southern Ry. Co., 
filed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently by the Tennessee 
Coal Co. The charges involve an al- 
leged discrimination of 10c. per ton in 
rates from Freeman to Chattanooga and 
Atlanta as compared with the rates in 
force from Jellico to the same points. 


Maryland 


Cumberland—Preparations are being 
made to resume operations at the Poto- 
mac mine, at Barton, after an _ idle- 
ness covering nearly five years. This 
mine was once the backbone of the 
little-vein region about Barton, and when 
at its best employed about 200 men. The 
suspension at the mine was a great blow 
to Barton and Pekin as the miners had 
to seek work elsewhere. 


Ohio 


Cleveland—The amount of coal afloat 
at Ohio ports is not any larger than it 
has been in former years. The leading 
shippers say that there will be less than 
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500,000 tons in store in vessels at this 
end of the route on Apr. 1. Owing to 
the heavy local demand there is little 
lake coal coming forward and the chances 
are that some of the boats that have been 
lined up to load before the contracts with 
the miners expire will not be able to get 
cargoes. 
Cleveland than at any other port. Ves- 
sels are holding about 150,000 tons of 
coal here, and most of it is consigned 
to the Canadian head of the lakes. 


Coshocton—The entry which is being 
made into the side of the mine of the 
Columbus Coal & Mining Co., near Cos- 
hocton, is about completed and the mine 
will soon be placed in operation again. 
This entry was driven for the purpose of 
draining the mine which has been flooded 
for some time. 


Columbus—Secretary Nigh, of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, 
has brought suit on behalf of that organ- 
ization against the Hocking Valley R.R. 
Co., to test the question of responsibility 
of railroad companies for short-weight 
cars. The railroad contends that it is not 
liable to any claims of this character in- 
volving shipments made while the old 
under-billing rule was effective. This 
practice consisted in billing the coal car- 
goes at 500 Ib. less than actual weight 


There is more coal afloat at 


in order to cover all shortages. The mat- 
ter will be tested thoroughly in the 


courts. 





Oklahoma 


Poteau—The property of the Sutter 
Coal & Mining Co. was sold here re- 
cently by the sheriff. E. F. Swinney, of 
Kansas City, purchased both the mine 
and the railway owned by the mining 
company. The mine sold for $25,000 and 
the railroad for $35,000. The railroad 
is nine miles long and connects with.the 
Kansas City Southern at Shady Point. 


The mine will be put into operation at 


once. 








Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Washington—An action involving more 


than $100,000 worth of coal land 


; 


in 


Chartiers Township was begun recently — 
by James G. Morris, of -Washington, who — 


obtained a cautionary injunction against 
the Meadowlands Coal Co. to restrain it 


J 
x 


from further mining of coal under the 


Morris farm. The tract comprises 122,- 
235 acres. Morris alleges that the coal 
company has been taking out coal at the 
rate of one acre a week and has failed 
to make the payments called for by the 
agreement, excepting an original $1000. 


| 
| 


: 
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McDonald—After being on strike since 
Mar. 1, about 500 miners employed at 


the Jumbo mine of the Pittsburg Coal 
Co. have returned to work. The men 
went out because of orders received from 


; 
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the company compelling the machine men 
to use safety lamps. The agree- 
ment is to last until Apr. 1, and, by that 
time, the district convention will be over 
and a more definite settlement between 
the men and the company will likely be 
made. 

Clearfield—The jury in the car dis- 
crimination case of the Beulah Coal Co. 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
recently brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff for $338,728.20, which is three- 
fold the amount of damage it was found 
that the company had suffered by reason 
of the alleged discrimination. This makes 
the fourth case of this kind decided 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Clearfield. The awards in the other three 
cases were as follows: Sonman Coal Co., 


$145,830; Puritan Coal Mining Co., $72,- 


000, and Walnut Coal Co., $74,000. All 
the cases will be appealed. 

Du Bois—A fire on Mar. 13, did about 
$15,000 worth of damage to the plant of 
the Cascade’ Coal & Coke Co. at Sykes- 
ville. The fire originated in a large coal 
storage bin in the tipple and was con- 
fined to this locality. 

With all the mines in this. section 
working full time in anticipation of a 
possible shutdown, Apr. 1, the railroads 
are kept quite busy and every available 
man is being used. The Avoine mine at 
Fuller has been reopened. The mines 
at Tyler are running full time. The 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg and the Erie are 
all getting out. as nearly their maximum 
eutput as the labor supply will permit. 


Connellsville—The coke market in the 
Connellsville region has taken another 
leap. A prominent producer said re- 
cently that 2000 more men are needed in 
this district in order to fill orders al- 
ready booked. 


Uniontown—tThe H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
has recently ordered into service 462 ad- 
ditional ovens. These ovens are being 
fired this week and will give the Frick 
company a total of approximately 18,000 
ovens in blast or about 84 per cent. The 
Frick company has also given orders to 
have the Filbert coal-loading plant put 
in shape for operation, and it is expected 
to begin loading coal there at once. The 
Fretts plant of the South Fayette Coke 
Co. is being fired this week and the en- 
tire 80 ovens will be put in operation 
as fast as men can-be secured. The 
Banning Coke Co. is firing the 76 ovens 
at the Wineland plant, which have been 
idle for almost a year. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Anthracite coal sold at tide- 
water during February for an average of 
$4.89 a ton, and as a result the increase 
to the mine workers under the sliding 
scale is 7 per cent. 

First-aid men in the Diamond colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
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ern Co. successfully demonstrated their 
methods on three men overcome by after- 
damp following an explosion of gas, in 
which one man was burned to death. 
For an hour and a half the first-aid crew 
worked on Sidney Baker, mine foreman, 
and two other men, inducing respiration 
by artificial methods. 


Pittston—A coal breaker underground 
is to be the latest novelty in the mining 
industry in this city. Hogan & White, 
who recently acquired possession of the 
Bowkley tract, have commenced opera- 
tions. The firm plans to erect a set of 
coal rolls and screens inside the mine, 
and to prepare the coal there, after 
which it will be taken from the mine in 
assorted sizes. The seam which is being 
tapped is 20 ft. high, which makes this 
arrangement an easy possibility. 

Wilkes-Barre—The new washery of 
the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., which has 
been under construction for several 
months past, is now completed. The 
structure is considered one of the most 
uptodate in the valley. It will take coal 
from the Butler, Lawrence and Thomas 
shafts. 

According to reports of the mine in- 
spector for the seventh anthracite dis- 
trict, the Prospect colliery, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, pre- 
pared 1,157,667 tons of coal during 1911. 


This is stated to be a world’s record for ° 


the greatest amount of coal produced by 
one colliery in a year. 


Tamaqua—Because 18 nonunion men 
failed to join the ranks and wear union 
buttons; 700employees of the Nesquehon- 
ing colliery of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., near Mauch Chunk, went on 
strike, Mar. 11, and declared that they 
would remain away from work until the 
nonunionists joined the ranks. Subse- 
quently, the movement spread to the 
Coaldale colliery, throwing idle about 
1600 men altogether. 


Pottsville—February was the biggest 
month for coal production that the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. has 
had in its history. Coal trains were sent 
from here every half hour during the 
month. Reports for the past five months 
show that 4,069,000 tons of coal were 
shipped. 








Utah 


Salt Lake City—Fifty-four owners of 
coal lands in Emery County, Utah, have 
formed a company known as the Emery 
Coal & Coke Co. The incorporators have 
turned their lands over to the company 
and taken stock in return. It is believed 
that the organization of this concern is 
another step toward the consolidation of 
the coal interests of that section. J. R. 
Sharp, a brother of William G. Sharp, 
president of the United States, Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co., is a dominant 
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factor in the new organization. The lands 
of the company are located near the town- 
sites of Emery and Ferron. 


West Virginia 

Fairmont—The Consolidated Coal Co., 
which operates 40 mines in this section, 
employing upward of 6000 men will, in 
the early spring, put into full operation 
all plants owned by the company. Some 
of the plants have not been running fuil 
time for the past year and as soon as 
men can be secured the mines will start 
full blast. Fifteen hundred men will be 
brought to this section to operate these 
plants within the next few weeks. 


Bluefield—The owners of 6000 acres of 
coal land in Dickenson and Russell coun- 
ties recently appeared before the senate 
committee on railroads of the Virginia 
legislature and argued in favor of a bill 
requiring railroads to connect with paral- 
lel lines. The bill was reported favorably. 
The proprietors: of the coal field told the 
committee that they had bought the land 
several years ago, expecting to get rail- 
way connection with the Carolina, Clinch- 
field and Ohio. They had offered to build 
a line from their mines to the railroad 
tracks, but the railroad would not let 
them connect. Even after offering to give 
their line fee simple to the railroad, they 
said, a connection was refused them. 

Fire broke out at the steel tipple of 
the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries 
Co., in the morning of Mar. 10, causing a 
loss estimated at about $2000. 


Sutton—The holdings of the Cosmopol- 
itan Coal & Coke Co., in Braxton County, 
were recently sold here at sheriff’s sale 
and bid in by W. H. Martin of Uniontown, 
Penn., for $49,800. The property, con- 
sisting of about 10,000 acres of coal land, 
was mortgaged for several hundred thous- 
and dollars. 


Wheeling—The annual convention of 
the miners of the fifth and sixth sub- 
districts of Ohio, which include six 
counties in eastern Ohio and three coun- 
ties in northern West Virginia, opened 
here Mar. 14 with 200 delegates in at- 
tendance. The sentiment of the meeting 
was expressed as in favor of a strike 
Apr. 1, unless the miners’ full demands, 
are granted. 


Canada 


Calgary, B. C.—A car shortage which 
is holding back the work at various coal 
mines and causing them to curtail their 
outputs, and a general stagnation which 
necessarily follows the strike of seven 
months’ duration in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, last summer, have practically killed 
business in that section of Alberta and 
British Columbia. 





Russia 
St. Petersburg—Forty-five miners were 
killed as the result of an explosion in 
the Italianka coal mine, Mar. 16. 
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Personals 


Josiah V. Thompson, coal operator, of 
Uniontown, Penn., is a candidate for dele- 
gate from the twenty-third congressional 
district to the Republican National Con- 
vention, 


John H. Jones, president of the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Co., was chosen to act as 
spokesman for the operators at the joint 
conterence of operators and miners in 
Cleveland, Mar. 20. ; 

Timothy W. Sprague, of Boston, has 
just returned from a trip to Colorado 
which he made for the purpose of look- 
ing into the production and development 
of several Colorado coal fields. 


John A. Roan, formerly manager of 
mines for the Sunday Creek Coal Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, has resigned as man- 
ager of the Log Mountain Coal Co. of 
Bell County, Ky., and returned to Co- 
lumbus. 


John R. Rittman has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Lovington 
mine, near Decatur, IIl., and will be suc- 
ceeded by Dan Cameron who has been 
connected with the company for a num- 
ber of years. 


J. C. Kolsom was elected president of 
the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association at the regular annual meeting, 
held in Terre Haute, Mar. 13. Hugh 
Shirkle was chosen vice-president and 
Philip Penna, secretary. 


J. R. Pill of Birmingham, Ala., well 
known in industrial circles, has been 
made general manager of the Corona 
Coal & Iron Co. properties, recently pur- 
chased by Edgar L. Adler, with mines at 
Corona, Coal Valley and Patten, Ala- 
bama. 


E. J. Wallace, until recently with the 
Mississippi Valley Fuel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed Western sales 
manager of the Dealers Fuel Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Wallace will make 
his headquarters in the Wright Building, 
St. Louis. 

Louis Smith of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of the Spring 
Valley, Ill., mines of the Spring Valley 
Coal Co., to succeed the late J. H. Luther. 
Mr. Smith was formerly connected with 
the Chicago office and is thoroughly con- 
versant with mine matters and with the 
business of the company. 





Obituary 


James Jones, founder of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co., and one of the most 
widely known coal operators in the 
United States, died in the afternoon of 
Mar. 17, following a stroke of apoplexy. 
He is reputed to have left an estate val- 
ued between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, 
which includes interests in subsidiary 
companies of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky. Mr. Jones was 
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born in Wales and arrived in this coun- 
try in 1858. His first stopping place 
was Mount Savage, Md., but it was only 
a few years before he moved to Pitts- 
burg. He served through the Civil War 
with conspicuous bravery. In 1878, Mr. 
Jones leased the Osceola mines from 
Judge Thomas Mellon, founder of the 
Mellon National Bank, and formed: the 
Osceola Coal Co. He later formed a 
partnership with the late W. L. Scott, of 
Erie, Penn., for a time, and after suc- 
cessfully organizing and operating the 
Catsburg Coal Co. and the Rostraver 
Coai Co., Mr. Jones, in 1896, took his 
five sons into partnership and formed 
the company known as James Jones & 
Sons, at that time the largest shippers 
of coal in the Pittsburg district. At the 
formation of the Monongahela Rivet 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., in 1899 
an offer for the Jones interests was 
finally accepted and subsequently Mr. 
Jones and his sons formed the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co., with Mr. Jones as 
chairman of the board of directors. After 
selling a number of his coal properties 
to the Monongahela River Coal & Coke 
Co., Mr. Jones purchased a large tract 
of land in Hazelwood and diverted a por- 
tion of his time from his mining inter- 
ests to building homes for working 
people, and at his death was one of the 
largest small home owners in Pittsburg. 








Construction News 


Latrobe, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. is preparing to sink an air shaft at 
its Marguerite plant. S. J. Harry has 
been given the contract. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. has under consideration the in- 
stallation of an electric plant and haul- 
age system at the Packer collieries near 
Shenandoah. 

Lawrence, Mass.—The contract for a 
10,000-ton reinforced-concrete coal pock- 
et at the new print-works department 
of the Pacific Mills has been awarded to 
the Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston. 

St. Clairsville, Ohio—The Provident 
Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, will, next 
month, begin work on opening and equip- 
ping a new mine, at Fairpoint, Belmont 
County, Ohio. About $300,000 will be 
spent in developing this property. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—H. McGarry, 
of this city, and John T. Milliken, of St. 
Louis, have bought the Pike View mine 
and 1760 acres of coal land north of here. 
They will spend $35,000 in improvements 
to increase the daily output of the plant 
to 1000 tons. 

Baltimore, Md.—It is the intention of 
New York capitalists to build a large 
power plant, 40 miles west of Chambers- 
burg, Penn., on the 2500-acre property of 
the Mt. Equity Coal & Coke Co., to fur- 
nish electric power for the entire Cum- 


berland Valley from Carlisle, Penn., to 
Winchester, Va. 
Du Bois, Penn.—The Miller Construc- 


tion Co., of Lock Haven, Penn., has taken 
the contract for building the four-mile 
extension of the Buffalo,, Rochester. & 
Pittsburg R.R. to run through Jackson- 
ville and tap the company’s new coal 
field in Indiana County. The work is to 
be done during the coming summer. 
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Publications Received 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE IN 
1911. Edited by Hubert Greenwell. 
162 pages, 54%x8% in. 1s. The Col- 
liery Guardian Co., Ltd., London. 


A comprehensive review of the British 
coal trade during the past year. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
‘MINE INSPECTORS OF WYOMING, 


1911. By George Blacker and W. E. 
Jones. 36 pp., 6x9 in. 


Separate reports are given from the 
two inspection districts into which the 
coal mines of Wyoming are divided. No 
attempt is made to combine the statistics 
compiled for each section, in order io 
present totals for the entire state. The 
reports are for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30. 

MECHANICAL STRESSES IN TRANS-= 
MISSION LINES. By A. Guell. Bul- 
letin No. 54 of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, University of Il- 


linois. 36 pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 
Free on request. 


Of the stresses to which lines of wire 
for the transmission of electric current 
are subjected, this bulletin discusses the 
following three: (1) dead weight; (2) 
wind pressure; (3) change of tempera- 
ture. Approximate and exact formulas 
are derived for use in the calculation of 
such stresses. A numerical example 
given shows that for long spans and 
great sags the parabola method of cal- 
culation, commonly used by engineers, 
is inadequate. Evidence is presented to 
show the superior advantage of the 
catenary method, and also to show that 
this method is sufficiently simple and ac- 
curate to serve the purposes of practices 


. 
‘ 


Trade Catalogs , 


Scranton Acetylene Lamp Co., Scran- 
ton, Penn. Leaflet. The Scranton Acety- 
lene Mine Lamp. Nine pages, 3x6 in. 
illustrated. t 


J. R. Robinson, Pittsburg, Penn. Book- 








let. “The Turbine Fan and the Ven- 
tilation of Mines, Power Houses and 
Buildings.” 20 pages, 5x9 in., illustrated? 


Five pages of useful information an 
data in connection with mine ventilation 
are presented in convenient form for 
mine foremen and engineers. 


Myers-Whaley -Co., Ince, Knoxvill@ 
Tenn. Catalog of Shoveling Machines 
for underground and surface work. 20 
pages, 8x10 in., illustrated. These ma 
chines are built to load coal or rock in 
seams as little as 50 in. in height; elec 
tricity, gasoline, compressed air or stea 
may be employed for motive power. 























Industrial Notes 


Roberts & Schaeffer, Chicago, Ill., have 
recently placed an order with the Rob 
Engineering Co., Ltd., through their Cal 
gary office, for a 16x16-in. Robb-Arme 
strong automatic engine, direct-con- 
nected to a 185-kv.a. alternating-current 
generator, and an 11x12-in. engine of the 
same type direct-connected to a 75-kv.a 
alternating-current generator. These 
engines are to be installed at the plant 
of the Jasper Park Coal Co., Pocahontas, 
Alta., Canada, and are to be used for 
lighting and for motor purposes in co 
nection with the operation of the mines. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


While the urgent demand prevailing in 
the Eastern market has eased off to a 
certain extent, the general tone through- 
out the country is unquestionably pan- 
icky. The entire situation hinges on the 
labor outlock, and should it become evi- 
dent that there will be a deadlock between 
the miners and operators, coal prices will 
undoubtedly experience a_ spectacular 
rise. 

In the East, at Atlantic Coast points, 
it is believed that such a rush for coal 
was never experienced before. While 
the stocks of the wholesalers continue to 
diminish, the tonnages being handled are 
so enormous that it, seems certain the 
consumers must be accumulating a sub- 
stantial surplus. Embargoes have been 
declared on some of the Eastern roads 
and buyers are paying premiums on coal 
already en route in order to insure prompt 
delivery. Retail prices on anthracite have 
advanced 50c. a ton at a number of 
points; the uncertainty in the labor situ- 
ation and the small shipments being re- 
ceived are causing a widespread anxiety 
in this trade. 

The Ohio mines are.reported to be 
working only 25 to 35 per cent.. capacity, 
because of the car shortage. The difti- 
culty in obtaining sufficient of the Ohio 
product, in the markets supplied by it, 
is becoming serious. In West Virginia, 
bids from foreign markets are carrying 
prices entirely beyond the control of the 
local consumers; the first shipments to 
this trade have now been made and others 
will follow in rapid succession. 

Heavy storing by the railroads in the 
Middle West continues to be the predom- 
inating feature in the trade there. The 
St. Louis market is particularly short, 
coal destined for there being diverted to 
Chicago, which is not receiving its cus- 
tomary shipments of the West Virginia 
product, because of the influx of foreign 
orders. Auctioneering methods of sell- 
ing in St. Louis have been the cause of 
a sensational advance in prices, but it is 
believed that they have now reached the 
maximum. 


Boston, Mass. 


Stocks of Southern coals in this sec- 
tion are rapidly diminishing; every con- 
tract, for use locally as well as for bunk- 
ers, is being stretched to the limit and 
receipts are relatively small. Long de- 
tention at Hampton Roads and the near 


expiration of the contract year are also 
tending to create a large extra demand on 
coals that can be shipped all-rail from 
the mines. A number of large plants at 
inland points, usually dependent on tide 
coal, have been forced to make heavy 
purchases of the Pennsylvanias to tide 
them over. Panic prices have been paid 
for coal actually en route, in order that 
buyers might have some assurance of the 
cars coming through. There is a lively 
scramble for March delivery in fear of 
a general tie-up Apr. 1. 

The Boston retailers advanced domestic 
sizes, Mar. 13, 50c. as follows: Broken, 
$7.50; egg:and stove, $8; chestnut, $8.25; 
pea, $6.25; Franklin, $9.25; Shamokin, 
$8.25. It was also announced that no 
fill-up orders could be accepted. 

The following is some guide to whole- 
sale prices, although they are extremely 
hard to follow in a market of this kind: 


Clearfield, f.o.b. Philadelphia...... $3.75@4.00 
Clearfield, forshipment,f.o.b. mines 2.50(@2.75 
Clearfield, en route, f.o.b. mine basis 2.75@3.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 

Hampton ghogas:. ore erect fe ns 5.00 
Pocahontas, New River, Boston, on 
5.85@6.25 


6.00@6.25 


cars 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 
dence*omicura... nc cals at om aes 


New York 


The New York market appears to have 
steadied up to a certain extent in most 
branches during the past week. Not that 
prices have fallen off, but the demand 
is not so positively urgent and fears of a 
panic are no longer expressed. There is 
some hesitancy among consumers to stock 
further because of the ruling high prices, 
although stocks on hand among the 
wholesalers are generally conceded to be 
far below normal for this period. On the 
other hand, it is believed in most quart- 
ers that the large consumers have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating some surplus fuel 
to tide them‘over a possible suspension at 
the mines. 

Spot bituminous of ordinary grades 
may be quoted at $4@4.50 with the bet- 
ter grades out of the market. Water 
freights continue high, about double that 
quoted under normal conditions, although 
plenty of charters are obtainable at these 
figures. There is a decidedly optimistic 
feeling among the bituminous dealers 
generally, regardless of whether the 
strike takes place or not. 

In anthracite the supplies among the 
wholesalers continue low and none of the 
companies appear to be accumulating any 
surplus. The shortage is most noticeable 
in broken and egg. 


We quote wholesale anthracite prices, 
f.o.b. New York, as follows: 


RRO ROTI) --f vecondhiocdbtebehat date! saudi, om ts $5.50 @6.00 
Fe ac Melarake ce ste anti pugt c..0 oo ahe cee OOO. 08 
PO CAP VE (ys 5 deo reie, Slane acl Petia wena rare une 3h 6.50 
Ghegin ut? sce oe ae aaah Oe is 6.50 
FOG lic whey Bal hereto Gbe sit alae oc 5.00 @5.25 
Bek Wiese, COIN Onpebia cau ete esa oe as 4.00 @ 4.50 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The uncertain condition of the labor 
situation still continues to spur the trade 
in this vicinity, and as a consequence, 
the dealers still complain that they can- 
not begin to get sufficient coal to fill 
their orders. Many dealers have abso- 
lutely refused to accept orders for pea, 
claiming that it is impossible for them to 
get it, or if they can, the wholesale price 
is such, that they do not feel like pay- 
ing it, or asking their customers in turn 
to stand the difference. Under ordinary 
conditions, the retail price of pea in this 
vicinity is about $4.75, but $5.25 and 
$5.50 are practically the ruling prices 
now, and very little of this size in stock 
at that. 

Every size is moving off, and there is 
no guarantee given that any size will be 
delivered promptly. The dealers simply 
cannot get ahead. Some of them have 
been successful in laying in a little ad- 
vance stock of the steam sizes, mostly 
buckwheat, against possible trouble at 
the mines, but the dealers as a whole 
have little or no stocks of coal, and if 
there is trouble Apr. 1, the anthracite 
business is likely to be brought to a 
standstill within a few. weeks, at the 
most. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Negotiations as to the 
wage scale have resulted in nothing im- 
portant, which is precisely what has been 
expected all along, and the prospects for 
a suspension remain unchanged. The 
sharp scarcity in tidewater markets has 
abated in the past few days, and coal is 
about 50c. per ton lower in the districts 


‘which have advantageous rates there and 


which were getting fancy prices. Clear- 
field coal, for instance, stands at $1.75@ 
2 per cross ton at the present time, 
though a day may effect an entire change. 
Early last week Clearfield coal sold up 
to $2.50. In the Pittsburg district prices 
are a trifle higher, if anything, but there 
is relatively little excitement. Slack has 
brought $1.50 and 34-in. $1.75, slack be- 
ing particularly scarce. The mines con- 
tinue to run up to the limit of car sup- 
ply, about 80 per cent. of full rated ca- 


‘ 
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pacity. We quote: Mine-run and nut, 
$1.50@ 1.60; 34-in., $1.65@1.75; 1%-in., 
$1.90@2; slack, $1.40@1.50, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburg district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market ad- 
vanced sharply for both foundry and fur- 
nace coke, but the pressure for spot 
furnace has decreased this week, the 
consumers who were buying actively last 
week having apparently gotten all they 
required for the time being. For several 
weeks the spot coke market has been 
very irregular. A fortnight ago there was 
a sale of a round lot of prompt furnace 
coke at $2.50, although on immediately 
succeeding days there was coke available 
at $2 or less. The middle of last week 
prompt furnace coke was bringing $2.10 
@2.25, but is easier today. Contract 
coke is not being negotiated to any ex- 
tent, though two or three contracts ex- 
pire Apr. 1. We quote: Prompt furnace, 
$2@2.10; prompt foundry, $2.75@3, per 
ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Mar. 2 at 396,- 
010 tons, an increase of 5000 tons, and 
shipments at 4521 cars to Pittsburg, 6244 
cars to points West and 1125 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,890 cars, an 
increase of 150. 


Baltimore, Md. 


An almost unprecedented demand for 
coal, and a still further advance in 
prices on all grades occurred in the Balti- 
more market during the past week; it 
is believed the trade never experienced 
such a rush for fuel before. The offices 
of the mining companies here have sim- 
ply been glutted with orders, and, despite 
the strenuous efforts that have been 
made to take care of customers, a ma- 
jority of the companies here are away 
behind in shipments, owing to the scarcity 
of cars. 

Prices for all grades have advanced 
over those for the previous week. At 
the majority of the offices of Baltimore 
companies it was stated that low-grade 
coal which, in normal times, brings about 
90c. per ton, was now selling at $2.50 
per ton, and in some instances it had 
been sold as high as $2.75. The better 
grades have also advanced, those which 
ordinarily sold at $2.50 per ton, now 
being disposed of at $3.25, and higher. 
It is not now a question of price as any 
operator who has the product can name 
his own price for it. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bituminous-coal trade is fast ap- 
proaching a state of frenzy, with both 
producer and consumer very much 
alarmed over the outlook. There are 
many reports from certain districts that 
the supply is out or nearly so and al- 
most any price is offered for spot deliv- 
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eries, with here and there some factories 
already closed. Northern New York is 
suffering most, but there is now a fast 
increasing demand from Michigan. 

Even Buffalo is now on the anxious 
list and dealers are showing confirma- 
tions of. large orders of bituminous sold 
as high as $3.60 delivered, with nothing 
said as to size or origin. The purchaser 
is in a panic if the delivery is not 
prompt, though the seller quite likely re- 
calls the times when the same buyer has 
canceled orders because the price de- 
clined. 

One dealer states that he sells all coal 
as accepted when it leaves the mine and 
declines to replace if the railroad con- 
fiscates it, which has not been done very 
much yet. Such precaution is made 
necessary because prices will drop sharp- 
ly as soon as the English strike is set- 
tled, regardless of whether, we have a 
strike or not. 

Bituminous quotations are nominal at 
$2.60. for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.50 
for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, but for 
spot delivery prices run all the way to 
$1.75 higher. Coke is also up, the de- 
mand being for 50 to 75c. over the nom- 
inal quotation of $4.25 for best Con- 
nellsville foundry. 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions in the past week in re- 
gard to procuring sufficient coal to take 


care of requirements have become seri- . 


ous, and in consequence prices have 
advanced on coarse coal from 40 to 60c. 
per ton, and slack from 75 to 85c. per 
ton, with a great scarcity at that. 

There is still a pronounced shortage 
of cars and operators are not running 
more than about 25 to 35 per cent. capa- 
city. West Virginia shipments to this 
market are out of the question at this 
time, as that district is busy supplying 
coal for the European trade. It looks 
very much at the present time that there 
will be a coal famine in this district, 
strike or no strike, as there certainly will 
be a suspension for at least 30 days 
or possibly more, and there is little coal 
on hand. 


wT 
Columbus, Ohio 

As the time for the expiration of the 
present mining scale approaches, the 
large consumers are becoming worried 
and efforts are being made to store up 
for a suspension, which is now believed 
to be inevitable. As a result, all steam 
sizes are in good demand and premiums 
are readily obtained on these grades. The 
small sizes have also advanced sharply 
until nut, pea and slack are quoted at 
about $1.10, and coarse slack at an even 
dollar. 

It is estimated that during the past 
week the production has been only about 
55 to 60 per cent. normal, and, in some 


-present time. 
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cases, the percentage was even lower. 
Operators are making every effort pos- 
sible to relieve the situation, but the car 
shortage cannot be overcome. It is im- 
possible for the railroads to get the emp- 
ties back to the mines, and, as a result, 
many of the mines ‘were compelled ‘to 
close down for a portion of the past 
week. 

The strike situation in England is hav- 
ing its effect upon Ohio fields. The de- 
mand for bunker is taking much of the 
West Virginia fuel off the market, and, as 
a consequence, the Ohio product has a 
wider market. Much of the West Vir- 


ginia Pocahontas and Fairmount gas coal — 


is being shipped to the seaboard. 

Retail trade has been rather active de- 
spite the higher temperatures. Dealers 
have been busy on small orders. Prices 
on domestic grades are still ruling firm 
in every particular. 


Prices prevailing in the Ohio fields are 


as follows: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic lump 23505 -1.5)se eee $1.60 

FoI os. 3 ta hg nls elo ak 

Mine-Tun.. 22s don stan ieee 1.20 

Ub Jas. aye sews Deetanp ie on 1.20% 

Nut, pea ‘and Slack:.\, . 2.0: aie einen 1.05 

Coarse slack. 2) nodes 2 cere 0.95 © 
Pittsburgh No. 8 

$-IN. 5S eid. ee eke Oe ee ee ee $1,.33 

Mine-Pitl da) ate os oe ctee oie Daneel ae ae ee 

Coarse: slack). s,s Anise. cee ee eee 0. 
Pomeroy Bend 

Domestic limp... osteo.) 1 eee $1. 

Z-iN sy oS Diels @ tebe ae Le 
Mine-TUun~."5).). s <.» Gas ee Se 136 
Kanawha 
Domestic lump... J. < 32/5: + Rees $1.40 — 

7 Ln on meeior ys nse ee 1.30 

Mine=runy, 2%. 2.5 «a cen. Se 1.15 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

The British steamers “Statia” and 


“Chiverstone,” loaded with coal for Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands, and Port Said, 


Egypt, respectively, sailed from Hampton — 


Roads recently. These two vessels are 
the first to carry coal from this port to 
foreign countries, which have been af- 
fected by the coal strike in England, and 
is the beginning of a large number due 
here during the next few weeks. The 
“Statia” has on board 4000 tons of coat 
for Rotterdam, and is the first coal ship- 
ment ever made from Norfolk to that 
port. 

Another vessel, the British steamer 
“Denaby,” is in port to load a cargo of 
coal for Las Palmas, Great Canary Is- 
land. Heretofore all the coal in that port 
has been received from the mines in 
Wales. 

The supply of cars at the mines dur- 
ing the past week has been poor and 
what coal is loaded is moved to Hampton 
Roads very slowly. Very little trading in 
spot coal is going on and it is hard to 
quote a standard price on spot at the 
One dealer who was 
pushed for spot coal earlier in the week 
paid $4.25 a ton for 500 tons to accom- 
modate the demand of his customer. 


es 


a 
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-Charleston, W. Va. 


That the coal operators are able to 
accept but about 30 per cent. of the 
orders offered, fairly illustrates the con- 
dition of the West Virginia trade. More 
orders. are not accepted because the 
mines can only be worked about half 
time owing to the fact that cars are not 
available. The demand for coal and the 
failure to get sufficient cars to supply 
the demand has sent the price up, and 
those mines that are not compelled to 
use the entire output to fill contracts 
are once again making a good profit. In 
many instances the operators are now 
given an opportunity to recoup the losses 
of the past year or two, to which they are 
entitled. 

With anything like an adequate car 
supply that would keep the mines of 
the state in operation, the output will ex- 
ceed that of any other period in the coal- 
mining history of the state, while the 
revenue will likewise top all previous 
figures. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Coal prices in the Louisville market 
will probably begin to tumble in a short 
time. This may not occur for a few weeks 
yet, but Louisville consumers are for- 
tunate in that they are always offered 
an opportunity to lay in coal at summer 
prices, which helps to tide them over the 
winter without serious trouble. 

The retail dealers of Louisville have 
educated their customers up to the point 
where the winter supply is laid in during 
the summer months to an extent probably 
equalled in few other cities. It was this 
precaution which prevented widespread 
inconvenience, and more suffering, the 
past winter. River coal is now coming 
down in goodly quantities, and the har- 
bors in this locality show evidence of the 
activity in that trade. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


is steadily growing 
the west Kentucky 
are paying as high 


The mine situation 
more distressing; in 
fields foreign buyers 
as $1.75 per ton for mine-run, which is 
about 90c. above the normal price. The 
high-grade coals have been extremely 
scarce and hard to get for the reason 
that there has been an unusual demand, 
as well as a car shortage. The western 
Kentucky operators are selling coal from 
day to day, and to the highest bidder. 

While the following prices have been 
quoted for the last few days, it has been 
impossible to buy at these figures. Ca- 
haba district has announced its minimum 
price for April, which is $2.25 per ton. 
However, there will be very little coal 
supplied to the domestic market at this 
price during the month of April should 
a strike go into effect. 

The normal or natural markets are 
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suffering for want of coal because there 
are foreign buyers on the ground and 
they pay prices that are far beyond the 
normal. 

Prices quoted in west Kentucky are as 
follows: 


ING LUE LR Oh Peachy fi ae hath ays is oars $1.50 
INOS UDI DARE © si aia Cok cee ee 1.35 
ING: TATE eee fel ett ona ae ove 1.10 
MING=T U0 eens o's x sete hele ars. o ece'e es oe 1.00 


Screcningestareeee. ..etesea.s.. 


Chicago 

The net result of the expected strike of 
the miners, Apr. 1, has been an advance 
in prices to a basis of $1.75@2 per ton at 
the mines for practically all kinds of West- 
ern steam coal. 

Smokeless coal has been the center of 
the greatest interest. Smokeless mine- 
run has sold at $5 at tidewater, which 
means $3.60 a gross ton at the mines. 
All available cars and boats are being 
brought into requisition to move this coal. 

The only coal known of as having been 
sold spot on the Chicago market went 
early this week at $1.75 for mine-run. 
The coke market is strong in sympathy 
with the rest of the trade. In furnace and 
foundry coke the consumers want to con- 
tract for the third quarter of the year, 
but producers are backward about doing 
so. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 

Sullivan County: 


DOMESTICMUEID. ieee ee va es): $2.87 
DF net, 1 NERO Re Eee ee 2.87 
Steam Timpee OMe sd... $2.62@2.87 
MSCLECHIN PS ate. ote hon = ily Gai Sie. 2.62@2.87 
Springfield: 
DOMestCWUMID . steers Gehl e cs o)3% $2.82 
Steambluamipmes 2 quatcve ay dan: $2.57 @2.82 
Ming@-rtinteiees = bicthals eno ite Braet Os eas 
SCICCU IPAM. eerie estes ©. 2.57@2.82 
Clinton: 
DOMCSHE LED fora ea hae oid «0-0 = $2.77 
Steam Mm pee.Misadasss > 5 - ... $2.52@2.77 
MING=TUT EIA...) cach ae sacios v 2.52@2.77 
PCLCSMIAIP SRM: oO. fe 0 stae. chats ees 2.52@2.77 


Min@-TUne me hic een ons Reco owe $3 .80@4.05 
LUMprandtege. eee se 4.05 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 


Connellsville and Wise County, $4.85; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.95; byprod- 
uct, nut, $4.75; gas house, $4.90@$5. 


Indianapolis 


Consumers in all grades are storing 
heavily here in anticipation of the strike. 
It is the general belief on all sides that 
a suspension will take place on Apr. 1 
and that there will be a decided short- 
age of coal. 

During the week past heavy tonnages 
of coal have been shipped into Indian- 
apolis for storage purposes. This coal 
has been consigned principally to the 
railroads and large manufacturing in- 
terests who have kept the matter so quiet 
that the fact that storing was being done 
has not been generally known. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. appears to be the 
leader in this movement as they are ac- 
cumulating an immense surplus of fuel 
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which they are storing on the right-of- 
way within the city limits; the officials 
of the company do not deny the fact 
that they are anticipating trouble at the 
mines. 

Among the dealers the talk varies con- 
siderably. Some seem to believe the 
Situation will be acute while others are 
of the opinion that the outlook is not 
serious. It is the general impression, 
however, that the public will not suffer 
to any great extent, insofar as domectic 
consumption is concerned, at any rate. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Should a cold wave strike the Twin 
Cities and remain any length of time, 
the fuel situation will be serious and 
a coal famine will surely be the result. 
The supply of all grades is limited, both 
on anthracite and bituminous. Anthracite 
sizes of nut and pea are not to be had 
and the dealers’ stocks on stove are low. 
Steam users who have been adverse to 
laying in stocks in view of the strike 
troubles are beginning to realize that 
they have been regarding the situation 
too lightly. 

Dealers, while interested in the prog- 
ress of the wage-scale conferences, are 
no more conversant with the real strike 
situation than the public at large. Prac- 
tically all the anthracite coal at Duluth, 
Superior and Ashland is exhausted, and 
nearly all the bituminous is contracted. 
Dealers say they have been reasonably 
busy, although not rushed. A lot of spec- 
ulation is being made as to whether or 
net the strike situation will prevent the 
usual Apr. 1 reduction of 50c. on an- 
thracite. Information in regard to this is 
generally received from the East about 
the middle of March, but dock men say 
they have heard nothing, owing to the la- 
bor situation. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The last week or ten days has seen 
the most excitable market condition in 
coal-trade circles that St. Louis has 
known in years. The St. Louis market 
was governed largely by the panicky con- 
ditions at Chicago where the auctioneer- 
ing methods of buying, simply put the 
market out of sight. 

Conditions here are uncertain, but in- 
dications are that the market will not 
get any stronger, but probably break, 
unless discouraging reports come from 
the efforts that are being made to settle 
the different wage scales. 

Coal that would usually come to St. 
Louis to take care of the local consump- 
tion is being diverted to Chicago, on 
account of the supply from West Virginia 
being diverted from Chicago to the At- 
lantic Seaboard for export. As long as 
this continues the local market will be 
strong. 
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Prevailing prices in the St. Louis mar- 
ket are as follows: 


Franklin County 


LUM PANG ele ee caeceleteis) ere lelera triets $2 .25@2.40 
INOS AUERIMG See betets sho eionelsioneserenete tors 2.25@2.35 
INOUPD: DU Gepatereekeianorera.seleusnars lal tometer 2.00@2.10 
IN Oo Su TLE Girma ean orfehote siete ele riate 1.85@1.95 
21M. SCTECHINES se cierate a ctohnenersts 1.75@1.85 
Carterville 
TAM p AaNGi6LL ack wis evs ee atone $2.15@2.30 
NOi LDU tasters. tei ahetoe Weotebanehe tele 2.00@2.10 
NOS 2) TU es oer a a ederce dy cnae 2.00@2.10 
NGa.o TU tear enene touted needs eras seraeee 1.85@1.95 
KOU NODS pS 5 a5 de on olgo sO bed oot 1.75@1.85 
MinG-TOn is pabrteta eens, eet cos, seers 1.85@2.00 
Standard 
Glin. LUA ects chetestansterousten: os $1 .90@2.00 
22s, LTD tees ieee ota aoie eitecuas pa We 1.85@2.00 
iy Ke Pome Bs ello Ania Steir Sai asey tees Nieicy Se 1.90 @2.00 
INO: 20 TUE ae cts delsteuatiares iepeliiactette tomes 1.90@2.00 
SCTECHIN ESS Sha eraae er seers hue 1.35@1.45 
Mt. Olive 
Seber abbas oye gy Leino yh dw Cio $2.00 
NOS 1 Tit) eee see 2.00 
IO Per ELEN re Mee Bic chy Bente Bote D 2.00 


Coke is in good demand and hard to 

get at from $4.75@5, St. Louis. There 
is a good tonnage of smokeless com- 
ing forward that has been bought for 
some time, and anthracite is moving fair- 
ly well in the larger sizes. 
- There has been a heavy tonnage of 
Kentucky coal shipped in, with screen- 
ings anywhere from 50c. to $1, mine-run 
$1@1.40, nut $1.35@1.60, 1%4-in. lump 
$1.50@1.60, and 2%-in. lump $1.75@ 
1.85, all taking a $1 rate to East St. 
Louis. Part of this is from the union 
Kentucky field, and these mines will sus- 
pend on Apr. 1. 


Portland, Ore. 


Coal dealers here regard the winter 
season as over and from now on till next 
fall the demand will be only the normal 
average. Stocks carried over are some- 
what larger than usual, owing to the mild 
winter, despite the fact that a couple of 
Australian cargoes were canceled. It is 
thought the coal strike in England and 
Germany will have no effect on prices 
here as the Australian product is one of 
the price-governing factors on this coast. 

Local prices have shown no decline as 
yet, and they are not expected to until 
the beginning of the storage period, a 
date fixed by the dealers themselves, and 
depending upon conditions in general. At 
that time values will be shaded $1 per 
ton as is always customary. 


Production and Transportation 


Statistics 
CAR SITUATION 


There is a further decrease of 5902 in 
the car surplus, the total surplus for the 
period ending Feb. 28 being 44,984 cars, 
as against 50,886 on Feb. 14, 1912. The 
decrease in surplus is reported in all 
classes of cars, the largest being 2402 
box cars, while flat,- coal and miscel- 
laneous cars showed decreases of 580. 
1225 and 1695 cars, respectively. The 
total car shortage (37,142) remained 
practically the same as in the previous 
period when it was 36,928 cars. 


ExPortTs 


It is estimated that since the strike 
began in Great Britain, that country has 
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lost the sale of 190,000 tons of bunker 
coal to the world’s coaling stations. Or- 
ders for this amount have been placed 
in America, and deliveries will be made 
before the end of the present month. The 
following is the destination of this coal, 
in tons: 


GLO EELS Tap ern asevoneiens, «+ 3 sbgte 17,000 
TS WOTLOS MBAR CS Meme iey aches. eet «i605 eile ales 32,800 
Na pleseercartae net tere «scans 10,500 
eae Last) ent eee ia ea ies « oo) + sieiie 24,000 
GENOA Merritt ire ee. eo Mae 11,000 
LS) arr eee tetemece aheieantilials wo to.» pute 37,000 
NEES O 1d eg meres mercer ay ie ened, «+ eiletliens 14,900 
RiO janie nome eepees s eendnte’ = ose c 22,950 
POT Sal Caeeeetektnneee raw et cceterere. oom cue 12,300 
ALSErlaly sere teat eck duccaetetie: + <i wipers 6,000 
S Geis Vile C CReeniete aie sors aRel bas as 5 6: oars 5,200 


NorFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


The following is a statement of com- 
mercial and company coal from mines on 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. for the month 
of February, in short tons: 





Field Commercial Company 
Pocahontas........... 1,067,876 99,353 
id ROT 2 G12) Mies © SR CUE 140,956 49,030 
TihaCker neces okt 175,786 57,894 
Kenovain: <bean nr aeitoane 68.570 9,956 
Clinch Valley......... 107,238 7,642 

TLOtal Voie 00 426 223,875 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke tonnage from mines on the 
N. & W. Ry., in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, for the month of February, 1912: 





From Tipple Coal Total Coal 
Pocahontas ewes 20,418 1,122,908 
Tue Iver ee eeeactals ree 3,247 189,986 
THACkera sae eel e ii 4,744 233,680 
Kenova..ceeeee ees: 8,714 78,526 

Total): Sveatiatrces © Sisl23 1,625,100 


Note—Total shipments of coke, origin- 
ating entirely in the Pocahontas field, 
amounted to 111,524 tons. 





Foreign Markets 
AFRICA 


The South African coal production for 
the year 1911 was as follows, in short 
tons: 


TPANS Vieieilinvetel sien. Belg toaietebeealyins: ot sice 4,343,680 
CAD © Eieieteitteh ote Natens teacreterets. ©: Sn 's 89,023 
Orange River Colony.......... 482,690 
Natal saat. « ae) ae 2,682,029 - 
AMOWR EY <a5 giomc CeO O.D.C I Re 7,597,422 
AUSTRALIA 
Coal production for the first nine 


months of 1911 shows an increase of 
249,934 tons over that for the same per- 
iod in 1910. It is probable that the pro- 
duction for 1911 will show a heavy in- 
crease over that for 1910. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The following is a summary of the coal 
production in Great Britain for the year 
1911, in tons: 


POTS la yid, we eeetcrct ee Matatererciaretencte « 193,231,139 
WW) DLE Sitercmtera iettereueaa aiciens « 1 39,845,058 
SCOLLANG Met eiereneerenes steuehehenerels,< 41,718,163 
Unelam dy evarrevercesgeiciere ters ae Anete 84,564 

7T"@ Cail, Means pictiewaie site, fol ere toner ies 271,878,924 
TotalstorelO LO meses tite: 264,417,588 


Market Conditions—The miners have 
suspended work and there is no coal 
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market. Negotiations for a_ settlement 
are still proceeding. Quotations on the 
last day of business were nominally as 
follows: 


Best Welsh steam .coal........... $5. 28@5.52 
SeCOmdSs. We acnd siete tne le i oyitiahe seers 5.04@5. 28 
AL APS: Soe dee oe nets ane cet 4.56@4.80 
Bestrdry Coalsi.P yess ond = cee ee 4.62@4.80 
Best Monmouthshire............. 4.44 
Seconds si vhs cheater e eae eemeneiete 4.14@4.32 
Best Cardiff small ‘coais..... 7.417... 3.96 
Seconds" Acus. hate ee ee ee 3.48 


The prices for Cardiff coals are all 
f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, or Barry, while 
those of Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age, and for cash in 30 days, less 214%. 

British Exports—The following is a 
comparative statement of the British fuel 
exports for the first two months of 1911- 
12 eine tonsic 


1911 1912 

ATNthraciee: tac 430,564 447,199 
Steam st. eee 7,126,219 7,941,579 
Gas > sang tie ere ee 1,548,601 1,730,471 
Househotdl fe. 247,708 264,903 
OTHERBSOLtS rate: 489,552 552,007 
Cokes xtreme ree 169,873 222,040 
Patented fuel 284,884 310,183 
Bunkers COdl asec 3,056,722 3,066,978 

otal pcs setae 13,354,123 14,535,360 





Financial Notes 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Coal & Iron National 
Bank (New York), a quarterly dividend 
of 114%.% was declared, payable Apr. 1, 
to stockholders of record, Mar. 138, 1912. 


The annual report of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. for the year ended Dec. 31 shows 
net earnings of $4,044,504, compared with 
$4,699,863 in 1911. The deduction of $1,- 
563,775 for reserve, depletion, and depre- 
ciation against $1,678,374 in the previous 
year and of $1,088,790 in bond interest, 
compared with $1,056,089 in 1910, left a 
surplus of $1,301,937. The payment of 
$1,535,590 in dividends on the preferred 
stock left the surplus for the year at 
$38,347, against $611,860 in 1910. 


The average price of white-ash coal, 
of sizes above pea, sold at or near New 
York between Perth Amboy and Edge- 
water, for February was $4.88 per ton. 
This compares with an average price of 
$4.81 in February, 1911. Price this year 
entitled all miners and mine workers, 
included in the anthracite strike com- 
mission, to an increase of 7% over the 
rates of wages fixed in said awards. Ay- 
erage monthly increase over such rates 
for the past nine years has been 4%%, 
and aggregate bonus paid under the 
sliding scale has amounted to approxi- 
mately $35,000,000. 


The Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. has no 
overdue indebtedness to ~general cred- 
itors, owes no money to its banks, and 
should subsidiary companies continue to 
earn their way, the properties could be 
held for a considerable time were it not 
for the default. which occurred on Jan. 
1, 1912, in the payment of $63,580 inter- 
est on the outstanding first-mortgage 
bonds, and the further fact that on Apr. 
1, 1912, a series of notes, aggregating 
about $82,000, given by the company at 
the time of its reorganization, will ma- 
ture. The above amount of $63,580 in- 
cludes the coupons on a large number of 
bonds, the holders of which agreed to 
defer payment of the same from Jan- 
uary, 1910. 
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“LINK-BELT” SCREENS 


Single or Multiple Jacketed 


are made in all sizes, round or hexagonal, 
and with screening surfaces of wire- 
cloth or perforated plate. “Link- Belt” 
screens are made to suit any conditions. 


We Design and Build 


complete Tipple Equipments, fur- 
nishing Car Hauls, Tipple Dumps of 
various types, Elevators, Bar Screens, 
Shaking Screens, Rotary Screens, 
Picking Tables, Weigh Boxes, Load- 
ing Chutes, Box Car Loaders, etc., 
all arranged to accomplish the de- 
sired results with greatest efficiency 
and economy. 
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The Handling andePreparation of Coal at the Mine 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
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Valley Iron Works........ 8 

Fans 

wenmrey Mig. Comes aniscnaae 3 

Otto Gas Engine Works... 9 

Sune. COsvIe Chae ta ntti ciate 8 


Sullivan Machinery Coyne 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mf. ‘Comeeniuiieinise GCOVer 


Filters, Water a 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 15 


Furnaces, Smokeless 
McClave-Brooks Co........ 9 


Flywheels 


Webster Mfg. Co.....3d cover 


Gears 


American Concer en Co. 7 ie 
Link-Belt Co.... 13 
Webster Mfg. Go... 23d cover 


Generators 


Moreen: Gardner eS 


ose 0; eee e166 aye 6s see uee 


BCE wee 4 Dynamo "& En- 
sine. ‘CO... occ aston eeeee 

Weatinehouss Electric & 
Mize: Co... ares 2d cover 


Grates and Grate Bars 
epeetttant Mining Machin- 


Pee or a ee 


Valley Tron Works... 


_ 
oon 


Hammers, Pneumatic 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


for) 


Hangers 
See Rollews 


High Explosives 
mevetens National Powder 


Hoists, Electric 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co. 
Nahi Ss fg Machine Co. 
Stine Co., cc 

Vulcan ee Works.... 


Ont 


© os elo wile « ele ke 


io 


Hoists, Gasoline 
Otto Gas Engine Works.. 


Le] 


Hoists, Steam 


Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 
Sullivan Machinery Co.... 
Vulcan Iron Works..... oie 


D> 


Hose and Hose Couplings 
Sullivan Machinery Co.... 


fos) 


Incline Planers 
Stine Co., J. Coe ere steer te isletehe 8 
Jigs 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Link-Belt Co.... 13 


eee eee eee 


Lamps, Acetylene 
Scranton Acetylene Lamp 


Simmons Co. FLOM. ae else 5 

Lamps, Safety 

Portable Electric Safety 
Light’: Coss se oe een 15 


Larries, Coke Oven 


Fairmont Mining Machin- 
Ory CO ee era erates 
Jeflroyvs Miers Cone rctemaieans 3 
Tink-Belt Cos, ...- Storrs 13 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 4 
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Fairmont 


-Endless Cable Car Hauls tor 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 





Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 





W. ° h h . Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us eft ore OUYING. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U.S. A. | 


‘) Hubbell Electric 
Safety Lanterns | 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL NDUSTRIAL USES. 


WM, B. SCAIFE & SONS CO_ PITTSBURGH. PAL Ideal for MINE Use 


For general use about the mine, 
the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
in tunnel headings, for use with 
rescue apparatus or coal punching 
machines. Cost of operation is 
only about half that of any oil 
lamp. Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 


14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 


Save Armature Repairs! 


Hess-Bright Ball Bearings save wear by saving friction. They run for 
years without attention of any sort, save to repack with grease every two 
months. Used by leading builders of mine locomotives, afd may be 
applied to existing equipment ; 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 
2129 Fairmount Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 













wis Cost 


A Mine Lamp that supplies an 18 
eandle power light, for 10 hours, 
on6oz. of carbide (cost, 144 cents). 


The Scranton 
Acetylene 
Mine Lamp 


Has the most practical Water Control 
Valve of any mine lamp made. Abso- 
lutely free from grease, soot and smoke. 
Built for rough service, giving powerful, 
steady lights for all k inds of work 
Price, complete, $1.00. 
Write for Catalog. 


Scranton Acetylene Lamp Company 
145 Belmont Terrace, Scranton, Pa, 


Riverside Metal Refining Co. 


of Connellsville, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Babbitt Metal 


A Grade for Every purpose. 
Not the largest, but one of the best. 
YOURS FOR SERVICE 
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Paints and Oils 


Sullivan Machinery Co.... 6 Highland Chemicals@ouds a) 
Lacie Box Car Perforated Metals 


American Concentrator Co 18 
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l'urifiers & Softeners, Feed 
Water 

Scaife & Songs So., Wm. B.. 15 

Rail Benders 

Tinie ks Gd t COWS) are idivlcsleretesene 13 


Screens 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Bartlett’ & Snow, Col, Co. 


4th cover 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 

Cry OO Ss Sate chow ww leee to ara enene 
Harrington & King Perfo- 

TEE 1) COE Aen OL8 ace Pot Cicada o 6 O.B.cNG 10 
Hendrick MifaeCon. aces 16 
Jeffrey Mise (Co ce vencece debe 3 
inks: Belt Contin sie sara 13 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 4 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Bulky erizer™ (Colmer sete : 
Shafting 


See Pulleys 


Sheaves 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 


1 


CIAVs, CO: sisal es aclleotohater onesie ie iets 


Mink=B elt Cos sctetetsstoutareeters 13 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 4 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Stokers, Mechanical 

McClave-Brooks Co........ 9 


Structural Steel 


Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 15 


Surveying Instruments 
Bufiies& Buff Mie. Com, ..sic. 16 


Switehboards 


Vol. 1, No. 24 


Tanks 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B..°*15 


Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mies'Comceeis cote vf 

Telephones, Mine 

Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone <Mife-eCor eeaee 7 


Tipples 
American Concentrator Co 18 


Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery -'COncs. ccc ae eee iy 
Jeffrey, (Mis. “Comnusacmonmen 3 
Hink=BeltlCone seer cen 13 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co. 4 


Ottumwa Box Car Loader 

a eheletene 4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co. Wim, Bei ts 
Webster Mfg. Co.....3d cover 


Transformers 
Westinghouse Hlectric & 
Mie uCon se weratee -...2d cover 


Transits and Levels 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co....... 16 


Trolley Wires 


Westinghouse Electric & 
MESN CO. Selererteletein ec GCOVET 


Turbines, Steam 


Westinghouse Electric & 
NEL oO; scistenwe +ee.--20 cover 


Washeries, Coal 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Fairmont Mining Machin-- 
Cry ‘COs cccs «ints ee eee 
Jeffrey. Mfg; Cons: cance ee 
Link-Belt Conan .ceneeee 13 
Webster Mfg. Co... 213d cover 


Wheels, Car 


ig cers Mining Machin- ie Harrington & King Perfo- 
CLS CORB piers wereltanete s cel ontemelra € ea x 
Lifik-Belt Conese s,s 13 | Hondnish! Atha eOs SeeinES 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader 
CO siteia Wenstehe eostenenegewe 4th cover Picking Tables 
Locomotives, Compressed American Concentrator Co 13 
Air J CLECEV NIE Sy CO neste ieaeietone 3 
Porter Co., Uae Ee ages 4 hink= Belt’ Gon. cee eee 13 
Locomotives, Electric Pipe Covering . 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., Highland Chemical Co.... 7 
2d cover s : 
Jerere ys NILSoeC Ope een tee Pipe Preservative 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Ae Highland Chemical Co.... 7 
COS eile, Re uahistte Was Mee rie eo aes . 
Westinghouse HElectric & >: 
ef OLS ony G shays.cre 2d cover tay Wied 
Eastern Mfg. Co..... Sicteicien ce’ 
Locomotives, Steam 
Baldwin Locemotive Wkz., Publishers , 
2d cover : 
PGT ter COGsEl ce Mere ena 4| McGraw-Hill Book Co..... 17 
Vitlean. Tron eWiOrk sic: cree 4 
zy ays, S i 
Metal, Anti-Friction Sree deat a? oi 
Ba aoe Metal Refining 15| American Concentrator Co, 18 
SEE O OG OOS TOG TCO Hess-Bright Mfg. Co...... 15 
Jeffrey Mies Conn vaecenrt 3 
Metal, Babbitt Webster Mig. Co..... 3d cover 
Riverside Metal Refining 
| OCIA ROL Ie AICO ALA COO ne 15 | Pulverizers, Coal 
= Jeffrey Mite. Co. .iiceecaicts 3 
Metal renee s Williams Patent Crusher & 
es Metal Refining ree Pulverizer"Co..vasmene ee 
e, (wise bY a)e(mbele fo ele wp) pees «iéue oO 
Nistor Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Mixer A 
Dem ims: COM sreistate el eletetetederencls 6 
Bartlett & Snow Co.,, eho ie 
eas th cover! Pumps, Centrifugal 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover Deming Cole.) eee 6 
Motors 
P s, E i 
Morgan-Gardncer Electric baact te ts Ba 
Goniees:. 2) hn mC Deming Co........,....... 6 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- Fairmont Mining Machin- 
PePAMNey CO’ se Sc aches tereneuetehe AG CTY CO... seers eee eeeees 
SUM TCOs lig Cry ereune peter enw Sip 
Westinghouse Electric & Pumps, Rotary 


White; COs sation 20 .cover), Deminiaws Cos ae cele caieeieietere 6 


See Cars and Car Wheels 


oberg- | Tele- 
Stihone Mig. Co........, 7| Wire and Cable 
Westinghouse Electric & Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
ME ..  'COlsteuetanenctaote mene 2d cover phone: Mfz7 Covcnewseee. 








WANTED 


Some one to join me in starting up and operating a coal mine. Have 
900 acres of very best coal land with nearly all improvements .for run- 
ning coal on property. Am thoroughly familiar with coal industry 
and can build up a profitable business with small amount of money. 
Can assure you results; if interested in investing some money, address 
Box 333, Charleston, W. Va. 





YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 


Mining Transits 
And Levels 


The “Buff” has no real competitors for quality or accuracy. 
The price is no more than that of several others. 


Send jor Catalog 19. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 










Elevator Buckets 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


HENDRICK MEG. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced store manager desires to make a change; has 
made good record; will furnish best references. Address Box 
14, Coal Age. Mar. 238. 


\ 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 


Mine electrician and armature winder desires to make a 
change; 16 years’ experience; married; 35 years old; don’t 
drink. Address Box 20, Coal Age. Mar. 23. 


Position as master mechanic by a young man of electrica 
and mechanical experience; able to handle anything of either 
line around a modern equipped mine; Sullivan cutting equip- 
ment preferred; open fer engagement after April 1. Address 
Box 17, CoaJ Age Mar. 30. 


Man wa nts 
write 


Commissary 
for a store manager, 


position; if you have an opening 
to the National Commissary Man- 


agers Association, 801 Manhattan Building, Chicago; good 
men will be recommended without charge; inquiries treated 
confidentially if desired. Mar. 23. 


experienced superintend- 
have worked colored and 


Wanted—Change of position by 
ent; have engineering experience; 
foreign labor, rope and electric haulages, air and electric ma- 
chines; good recora for tonnage and economy; 10 years’ ex- 
perience in charge of mines for some of the largest coal com- 
panies in United States. Address Box 18, Coal Age. Apr. 18. 





Flights and Trough 


CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
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MINERAL SPRING COLLIERY, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., as seen from the Wilkes-Barre Mountain, and an interior view 
of the breaker, showing shaking screens and chutes. The building is of steel construction throughout, sheathed 
with corrugated iron, and has a liberal number of large windows which contribute much to efhiciency of operation. 
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In line with a consistent policy 
to maintain a superior efficiency 
in operation, the ratings of 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are very conservative with a wide margin of per- 
missible overloads, and on this account, records 
have been established where Baldwin- Westinghouse 
locomotives have handled a greater tonnage under 
the same conditions in the same time, than other 
locomotives of a much higher rating. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vol. 


Tens co 




















Vol. 1 


M-\... of us have one viewpoint for mechanical 


installations and an entirely different one for 


human equipment. And nowhere is this 
fault more emphasized than in the individual himself. 


Viewed in the light 


of reason, that means but one thing:. He has been 


A man receives $1500 a year. 


able to capitalize his ability for $30,000, since $1500 


is the annual income at 5 per cent. on that sum. 


Now, $30,000 will buy quite a few mine motors, 
and any one of these machines will pull a much greater 
load than a two-legged human, but unlike the latter, 
the locomotives can’t think, and are absolutely useless 


when not directed by intelligent thought. 


It’s right here the individual has it on the machine. 
The latter is a knewn quantity and the company will 
never get from it any more than a fixed maximum 
horsepower. ‘The energy of a human varies within a 
wide range, and the capital value a company places 
on a man depends largely on the amount of sensible 


efficient effort he develops. 


If we expect the corporation we work for to 
increase the capitalized value placed on us, it is essen- 
tial that we treat with care the body on which our 


mind depends for strength and sanity. 


’ A man can become of greater value to a company 
as time passes; a mine motor will never be worth a 
dollar more than it was on the day of its purchase. 
The whole matter is a purely business. proposition. 
Capitalized ability is more to be desired than capitalized 
property. The income from honest effort generally 
creates happiness. The annuities from massed wealth 
not only breed idleness and discontent, but in the 
hands of incompetents and degenerates, are most 


: potent of all causes of class hatred. 
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In one way, however, the motor and the man 
correspond; each must possess the faculty for staying 
on the rails. An employee who frequently jumps 
the track, landing oftentimes in saloons and dives, 


won't be capitalized at any huge sum. 


The fellow who proposes to increase his valuation 
to $100,000 or $200,000, must think fast and travel 
straight. He must study, read, observe and labor 


not a minimum eight, but a maximum 12 or 15 hours 


a, day. 


The age for whittling sticks and swapping stories 
at the corner grocery passed with the kerosene lamp 
and the stage coach. Sound sense and sold virtue 
have been essential in all ages; it’s the application 
of ideas that has changed. We might have all the 
reputed courage of the ancient Romans, but our army 


would be useless if equipped with bows and arrows. 


Also, the man who slows up and complains that 
nobody is watching his earnest effort, is in a class 
with the fellow who believes luck carves all careers. 
Someone higher up is sure to set a real value on our 
work, and 5 per cent. interest on a true capitalization, 
based on quantity and quality of results produced, 


will eventually be paid us. 


And speaking of luck, let us realize that such 
an element doesn’t enter into a man’s life when meas- 
ured over a period of years. For a day, a month or a 


year, maybe Yes, but for a score of years, No. 


More good men have been hopelessly ruined by 
once making a little easy money than were ever 
incapacitated by inherited inability. Things go not 
by luck, but law. Winds and waves are on the side 


of the best navigator. 


iy V3 rv 
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der, double-drum, first-motion hoisting 
engine. The drums are 8 ft. in diameter, 
and each has a capacity of 5000 ft. of 
11%4-in. wire rope; the flanges are de- 
tachable and will be replaced with higher 
ones later, as the slope lengthens. The 
engine is fitted with steam-operated 
brakes, friction and reverse, and Corliss 
valves, although the dashpots have been 
left off, to be added later when length 
of haul becomes a serious item. Ex- 
tension piston rods, through the back 
cylinder head, equipped with crossheads, 
are provided to take up the weight of the 
piston. There is 140 lb. steam pressure 
at the throttle. This engine handles 15- 
car trips, each car weighing loaded 5000 
Ib., at a speed of 1500 ft. per minute. 

Other units are a 250-kw., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 2300-volt generator, direct con- 
nected to an 18x24-in. Corliss engine, 
having a speed of 120 r.p.m., and a 25- 
kw., 125-volt, direct-current generator, 
direct connected to a high-speed 8x7-in. 
engine, running at 350 r.p.m.; this latter 
is used as an exciter set and is of suf- 
ficient capacity to take care of additional 
units. There is also a 40-hp. motor-gen- 
erator set which is used as an exciter set 
while running, and the engine exciter is 
used only for starting and as an emerg- 
ency unit. 

The decision to adopt alternating cur- 
rent was due to proposed additional open- 
ings to be made later, a mile or more from 
the present one, and the intention to pro- 
vide power for both mines from this one 
plant. The flexibility of the alternating 
current was also taken into consideration. 
Then, again, although the first cost of al- 
ternating current machinery is slightly in 
excess of direct-current apparatus, the 
low maintenance and operating cost of in- 
duction motors, as compared with direct- 
current motors, is so great that in 12 
months it would more than pay the dif- 
ference in first cost. 


BoILER HOUSE AND STEAM LINES 


The boiler house, 41x51 ft. 3 in., is 
located 79 ft. below, and 197 ft. horizon- 
tally from the power house. In locating 
this building, advantage was taken of the 
profile of the ground for fuel- and ash- 
handling. Coal is drawn from the slack 
bin into a one-ton side-dump car which is 
pushed on a track running into the boiler 
house on top of the furnaces, on a 0.5 per 
cent. grade in favor of the load. The 
ashes are drawn from hoppers under 
the furnaces into a similar car, operating 
in a concrete tunnel running the length of 
the building; this car, when loaded, is 
pushed out on the track supported on a 
pole trestle along the hill side, and the 
contents dumped down the bank. 

The building is similar in construction 
to the power house and contains three 
300-hp., vertical water-tube boilers, hav- 
ing 150 lb. working pressure, set singly, 
in steel casings, and equipped with auto- 
matic stokers, feed-water regulators and 
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automatic valves. Although at first glance 
this may appear an unnecessary refine- 
ment in equipment for a coal mine, it is 
justified by the saving in labor, one man 
handling this entire 900-hp. plant, in- 
cluding the firing and ash removal. 
The 12-in. steam main from the boilers 
to the power house, 168 ft. long, is car- 
ried on a suspension bridge over the three 
side tracks. The span is 99 ft.; difference 
in elevation of the foundations of the 
towers is 49.75 ft., and of the tops 27.88 
ft. The bridge consists of two 7%-in., 
galvanized, steel-wire cables, spaced 48- 
in. centers, and 5-in. suspension rods, 
with longitudinal spacing of 5 ft. The 
minimum clearance from the top of rail 
is 22 ft. The bottom tower is 35 ft. from 
the track and behind a 6-ft. bank, while 
the upper tower is on the top side of a cut, 


Vole ln Now 
a circular saw, boring machine, lathe and 
planer in the carpenter shop, and a power 
hammer, down-draft forge, blower, ex- 
haust fan, pipe-cutting and threading ma- 
chine, drill press, emery grinder, etc., in 
the machine shop. All machinery is driven 
from line shafting, to which is belted, in 
the carpenter shop, a 10-hp., 220-volt, 
three-phase induction motor, and, for the 
other machinery, a 15-hp., 220-volt, three- 
phase induction motor. A branch from 
the empty coal track outside leads into 
and runs the length of the building, end- 
ing over a concrete-lined pit in the ma- 
chine shop for repair of the electric mine 
locomotives, of which there are at present 
two in operation, both being 4-ton West- 
inghouse Baldwin, having wrought-steel 
frames and fitted with arc headlights. 
The locomotive trolley poles are located 





CONVEYER Motor, SHOWING POTENTIAL STARTER AND FUSES ON THE RIGHT 


41 ft. above the rail, so it is plain that the 
danger of damaging either tower by a de- 
railed car is eliminated. The grade of the 
bridge floor is 15 degrees. 

All steam piping is of standard-weight 
pipe, lapped at the ends, and having 
rolled-steel flanges, forming a “Van 
Stone” joint. The connection from the 12- 
in. main to the boiler header is made 
with a 12-in. Harter flexible joint, which 
takes care of all expansions, the main 
connecting at the upper end to a long- 
radius, cast-steel L, securely anchored in 
the basement of the power house, from 
which distribution is made to the ma- 
chinery. All valves are Fairbanks, extra 
heavy. 

GENERAL UTILITY SHOPS 


One large building houses the black- 
smith, machine and carpenter shops. It 
is 35x82 ft. and 16 ft. high, of brick and 
steel construction, tile roof and contains 


to one side of the center, which is neces- 
sary in low-roof mines to prevent acci- 
dents to employees. In addition to plac- 
ing the wire to one side of the entry 
close to the rib, additional safety is pro- 
vided by a wooden guard on each side of 
the wire which extends from the roof to 
3 or 4 in. below the wire. While only 250 
volts is carried on the trolley wire, which 
would not do material damage to persons 
coming in contact with it, the extra pre- 
caution of the wood guard has reduced 
danger of accidents of this kind to a 
minimum. This building, as well as the 
boiler and power house, is lighted with 
three 5-light cluster, 40-watt, tungsten 
lamps. 
THE WATER SUPPLY 


Unfortunately, the nearest source of an 
abundant and pure water supply is over 
a mile from the town. This, of course, 
means pumping all the water used both 
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for domestic and boiler purposes. For 
the former, a storage supply is provided 
by a concrete tank of 50,000 gal. capacity, 
set on a concrete tower, 60 ft. above the 
ground. For the latter a 500,000-gal. con- 
crete-lined reservoir was built on the 
crest of a hill beside the power house; 
from this reservoir, water flows to the 
feed pumps and later, when condensing 
apparatus is installed, will supply the 
condensers also. At present it is neces- 
sary to feed cold water to the boilers, 
but this is only temporary. ¢ 

The proposition of handling the water 
from the stream is taken care of by two 
three-stage centrifugal pumps, direct-con- 
nected to three-phase, 2300-volt, 60-cycle 
induction motors, operating at a speed of 
1700 r.p.m. One of these has a capacity 
of 150 gal. per min., and the other 250 
gal. per min.; both operate under a 300- 
ft. head. The motors are 35 hp. and 60 
hp., respectively, and only one pump is 
operated at a time, the other being held 
in reserve. 

This plant is located in a brick build- 
ing, 12x16 ft., and about 10 ft. from the 
bank of the stream. The motors are 
started and stopped by starters, located 
over a mile and a half away, in the power 
house. This use of starting apparatus, 
with a remote control, is one of the ad- 
vantages of alternating current, as no ex- 
tra or increased sizes of wire are neces- 
sary. The 4-in. suction from the pump 
leads into a sump on the outside of the 
building, which is connected to the stream 
by a 6-in. pipe provided with necessary 
strainers, check valves, etc. The build- 
ing is waterproofed 6 ft. above the ground 
to prevent damage to machinery through 
high water. 

It might be well to mention here that 
this source of supply was finally decided 
upon only after an exhaustive series of 
analyses of the water at the two extreme 
seasons of the year. A 6-in. cast-iron 
pipe carries the water from the pump to 
the 50,000-gal. tank, and thence to the 
reservoir in a 4-in. pipe, suitable valves 
being placed to turn all the flow into the 
latter without interfering with the do- 
mestic supply. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


The pole-line construction conforms to 
the best standards for this work. All 
poles are either 35 or 45 ft. long, spaced 
100 ft. apart, and of good, straight, sound 
chestnut. Main-street poles, running 
' through the town, carrying circuits of 
2300 volts, are 45 ft. in length and 
placed 5 to 6 ft. in the ground; all cor- 
ners are substantially guyed. On every 
fifth pole is placed an arm which extends 
out to the center of the road, about 20 ft. 
above the ground, on the end of which is 
hung a 60-watt tungsten series light, 
there being 26 of these distributed along 
the highways, on an independent 2300- 
volt circuit. 
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On each pole danger notices are printed 
in large black letters on a white back- 
ground, which can be read from a dis- 
tance. Some of the poles are equipped 
with steps from the top to within 8 ft. of 
the ground, and the management found 
that to protect the public as well as the 
company, it would have to prevent young 
boys from ascending these poles and 
stealing insulators; therefore, in addition 
to the “Danger” sign, there were placed 
on these stepped poles a $25 reward no- 
tice. Since this, there has been no trouble 
from that source whatever. 


e 
THE VENTILATING AND DIRECT-CURRENT 
PLANTS 


The ventilating equipment is in a large 
general building, divided into three com- 
partments. One end contains the fan, 72 
in. in diameter, delivering 100,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min. at a 1'%-in. water gage 
and 300 r.p.m. The fan is belt driven by 
a 75-hp., 2300-volt, three-phase induc- 
tion motor and starter. A reinforced-con- 
crete tunnel carries the air from the fan 
to the two air courses. Concrete is ex- 
tensively used in the mines for overcasts, 
etc. The middle compartment is a hos- 
pital for rendering first aid. 

The third compartment, separated from 
the rest of the building by a 13-in. brick 
wall, contains a motor-generator set. Pro- 
vision is made for three sets, but, at 
present, a 75-kw., 250-volt, direct-current 


‘generator, driven by a three-phase, 2300- 


volt, 60-cycle, 112-hp. induction motor, 
and a Starter, is all that is necessary. The 
motor-generator set is mounted on an 
iron sub-base, and the speed is 650 r.p.m. 
A skeleton wood switchboard, for the out- 
going mine circuits, completes the equip- 
ment of this room. 

The machinery at present installed in 
the mine using the direct current sup- 
plied by this generator, is: Two locomo- 
tives, two small triplex sinking pumps, 
driven by hack-geared, 15-hp. electric 
motors, two electric air rock drills, one 
250-gal. triplex station pump, back 
geared to a 40-hp. motor, and six 20-hp. 
electric single-drum hoists. All the 
power leads run down the lower air 
course and at intervals branches are 
tapped off and run where necessary. Lit- 
tle water has been encountered so far in 
the mines, but a station pump will be in- 
stalled later. All the motors for the plant 
were supplied by the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Milwaukee. 

The mine is being equipped with a com- 
plete telephone system, also electric in- 
dicators for showing the engineer the lo- 
cation of the trip he is handling. Shotfir- 
ing will be done entirely by electricity 
from the outside of the mine, while a 
system for checking the men going in and 
out will be established to prevent acci- 
dents happening from firing shots while 
anyone is in the mine. Electric air drills 
are being used for drilling the sandrock 
top in the headings and air courses. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


For the use of the miners, a bath house 
of brick will be built, equipped with 20 
showers having both hot and cold water, 
and a locker for each man. The build- 
ing will be divided into two compartments, 
one for the colored and the other for the 
white miners. A system of steam heating 
will be installed and an attendant, in 
charge at all hours, will be responsible 
for the proper care of the building. 

The fire protection at Marvel has been 
given careful consideration. Fire hy- 
drants are established at regular inter- 
vals throughout the camp, and hose carts 
are placed at convenient points, with 
plenty of underwriters hose to reach any 
desired locality. The water pressure from 
the concrete tank alone is sufficient to 
throw a stream from a 2-in. nozzle the 
necessary distance, while the pressure 
obtained when the pump is in operation 
and feeding directly into the mains is, in 
some places, more than 150 Ib. per sq.in. 
Fire companies have been organized to 
fight any conflagration which might oc- 
cur. 

All the miners’ houses are wired and 
the light is supplied at a flat rate, which 
is charged in with the rent. All lamp re- 
newals are purchased at the commissary 
by the consumer. For use in the mines, 
220-volt lamps are provided, but 110-volt 
lamps are used in the houses. 

A 10-ton ice plant will be located con- 
venient to the commissary, and a refriger- 
ator will keep all the fresh meats in 
perfect condition until used. Ice will be 
supplied to neighboring camps at a mini- 
mum charge throughout the summer. An 
amusement hall, having opera chairs and 
seating 600 people, provides for moving- 
picture shows weekly. 


Experiments on Explosive 
Dust at Pittsburg Test- 
ing Station 

Experiments made at the Pittsburg 
testing station have shown that a charge 
of 1% lb. of black powder is capable of 
igniting 60- to 80- or 80- to 100-mesh 
coal dust and propagating an explosion. 
Dust larger than 60-mesh was not ig- 
nited. A 2%4-lb. charge, with 2 lb. of 
clay tamping, ignited 60- to 80-mesh dust 
and propagated an explosion. Also 40- 
to 60-mesh dust mixed with 20- to 40- 
mesh was ignited, but only a partial ex- 
plosion took place, although the indica- 
tions were that a still larger charge of 
powder, with a correspondingly increased 
concussion and heat, would produce a 
complete explosion. Under mine condi- 
tions, where there is an abundance of fine 
dust to sustain the flame, coarser sizes 
of dust may be able to propagate an ex- 
plosion if the shot is very large; but 
until further tests are made 20-mesh dust 
is the dividing line between fine coal and 
dust. 
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Water Purification for Collieries 


The water problem in connection with 
colliery work, includes not only the ques- 
tion of securing the most convenient or 
economic method of ridding the mines of 
this element which frequently threatens 
to submerge the workings and to en- 
danger the lives of the men underground, 
but, especially in recent years, has come 
to include the question of treatment both 
for use in steam boilers and for bath- 
ing and cleansing purposes. Modern 
practice will probably render these latter 
phases of the subject of greater and 
greater importance as time goes on be- 
cause of two tendencies which have be- 
come increasingly evident. 

The first of these tendencies is con- 
nected with the economics of power sup- 
ply. There is a steadily increasing opin- 
ion that the problem of cheap power 
in areas adjacent to coal mines will be 
solved, ultimately at least, by the in- 
stitution of large electric generating sta- 
tions at the collieries or as near thereto 
as can be conveniently arranged. The 
cheaper forms of coal which can not be 
profitably transported can then te burnt 
here and the steam so obtained utilized 
to drive electric generators supplying a 
distribution system which may spread 
over hundreds of square miles of coun- 
try side. This achievement is perhaps 
nearer actual accomplishment than is 
generally supposed, and even to-day we 
have such a system fore-shadowed in 
more than one large group of collieries 
where a central electric-generating sta- 
tion supplies all the power necessary for 
the various operations of the plant both 
above and below ground and in some 
cases for the lighting of the adjacent 
villages. It needs but a simple exten- 
sion of this system to usher in a new era 
of electric power supply. 

The second tendency which was re- 


ferred to above, is the growing feeliny- 


that provision for the cleanliness of the 
miners is absolutely necessary. In Ger- 
many, France and Belgium, extensive 
miners’ bathing installations have been 
equipped, and contrast most favorably 
with the inefficient means formerly 
adopted in the miners’ own cottages in 
urder to secure an occasional bath. The 
influence on the health and morality of 
the miners in those areas where such 
accomodations have been provided, is 
stated to be considerable, and there is 
every probability that before long similar 
installations will be found at most of 
the: colleries throughout the world where 
the management is of an up-to-date char- 
acter. 


NECESSITY FOR PURE WATER 


‘For both the purposes mentioned 
above, water is necessary; and further- 
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- Special Correspondence 


A growing tendency toward the 
establishment of large central 
power plants at the coal mines 
and a universally increasing de- 
mand for colliery bathing facili- 


ties are both emphasizing the 
need of water purification at min- 
ing plants. The first of a series 
of articles on water-purifying 
processes and apparatus. 


more, it must be of a clean and pure 
nature. Unfortunately, however, most of 
the water pumped from underground 
workings not only contains a_ large 
amount of solid matter in suspension, 
which has been acquired by its passage 
through the earth, but also frequently be- 
comes impregnated with iron salts and 
other salts in solution, that rénder it 
unfit for direct application to either 
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1. WATER DISTRIBUTOR 


steam production or other purposes. It 
will be seen that the subject of water 
purification for collieries is, even at the 
present day, of considerable importance, 
and this importance will grow as time 
goes on. It should therefore prove a 
matter of interest to review briefly some 
of the types of water-purification appar- 
atus which are available for special adap- 
tation to the needs of colliery work. 

It is not proposed to spend much 
time in this article on the question of 
the removal. of solid matter in ‘sus- 
pension in the water pumped from a 
coal mine. As a rule, such matter can 
be removed by means of settling tanks, 
into which the water is allowed to pass 
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and rest before being drawn off for 
boiler or washing purposes. Where this 
treatment is not sufficient the water may 
be passed through beds of gravel or 
sand, which still further arrest the finer 
portions of suspended matter. In some 
cases also, the coagulating properties 
of aluminates are employed to bind the 
floating particles together into a more 
or less gelatinous mass; and this treat- 
ment, combined, if necessary, with a 
Suitable filtering process is sufficient 
to remove the impurities that are me- 
chanically held in the water. 

By far the more serious problem, 
especially in the case of boiler-feed 
supplies, is that of getting rid of the 
disolved matter in the water.. Fortun- 
ately, the impurities contained in solu- 
tion in the majority of waters are limited 
to a small number of substances, and, 
generally speaking, the trouble which is 
to be most apprehended is that arising 
from the presence of bicarbonates of 


lime and magnesia (which produce what — 


is known as temporary hardness) and 
from the presence of sulphates of lime 


and magnesia which give rise to per- ~ 


manent hardness, that is to say, hard- 
ness which is not removed by boiling 
the water. 


There may also be found air and 


carbonic acid gas in solution, and, in 
the case of mine water, free acid, such 
as sulphurous acid, small traces of chlo- 
ides and nitrates and sometimes a con- 
siderable amount of iron salts such as 
bicarbonate of ‘iron. Of these the lime 
and magnesium salts are the most im- 


portant and are the impurities with which — 


it is most generally necessary to deal. 


Obviously, in the matter of boiler-feed 


supplies, it is advisable to get rid of 
the impurities before the water is al- 
lowed to enter the boiler, although the 
use of compounds, which deposit more 
or less dubious sediments in the boilers 
is still prevalent. The methods usually 
adopted for the preparation of feed water 
before it enters the boiler may in gen- 
eral be divided into two classes, the hot 
and the cold treatment. 


THE COLD PROCESS 


In order to get rid of the tempo- 
rary hardness of a feed water, by chem- 
ical treatment without the use of heat, 
the bicarbonates are precipitated by a 
lime-water solution and 


or purely chemical treatment, usually 
involves a certain amount of storage 
capacity for the water which is being 
treated and it is necessary to make sure 
that the chemicals are added 
the proper proportion, since otherwise 
lime might be passed over into the 


the sulphates — 
are precipitated by soda ash. The cola, 


in just 
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‘boilers, there to be deposited as scale. 
The cold process is particularly adaptea 
to use where hard water must be soft- 
ened before it can be used for bath- 
‘ing or washing purposes. It is also 
‘no less frequently adopted in connec- 
tion with steam raising plants. 

The alternative method of hot treat- 
ment is available where engines are 
being run, and consists in the employ- 
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There are numerous types of hot and 
cold water softeners at present installed 
at colliery plants and the mechanical 
details of some of these will be re- 
ferred to in this and succeeding articles. 
Before passing to this, however, a pre- 
liminary reference may be made to the 
removal of iron compounds. In a case 
to be mentioned later, the mine water 
was discharged into a brook, and com- 
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‘water, is the addition of just the pre- 
cise amount of reagent that is necessar> 
to reduce the hardness to the required 
degree; and one of the chief aims in 
the construction of modern water soft- 
eners is to effect this admixture with 
as much ease and certainty as possible. 
As an illustration, the distributor used 
in the water softener made by the Harris 
Patent Feed Water Filter Co., Ltd., of 
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This heating often eliminates the ne- 
cessity for the use of lime, because the 
temporary hardness is removed by boil- 
ing the water, and the permanent hard- 
ness is either simultaneously or subse- 
quently treated by means of soda ash. 
Where exhaust steam is used in this 
way there is the possibility of oil be- 
ng brought over from the engine, and 
herefore, it is not unusual to find an 
il eliminating device as a part of the 
ot, softening process. 
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Fic. 2. HARRIS-ANDERSON WATER SOFTENER, Capacity 5000 GAL. PER Hour 


colored mine water. It was here nec- 
essary to install a self-cleansing filter 
in order to obtain a clear effluent. Still 
another phase of the subject is the use 
of colloidal aluminum, which appears, 
from recent investigations, to offer some 
promising results. This matter will be 
treated in further detail later on. 


Harris DISTRIBUTOR 


One of the points which demands care- 
ful attention in the treatment of 


This device, shown in Fig. 1, effects 
an automatic and accurate separation of 
fractional portions of the total flow of 
water, the relative proportions being un- 
affected by changes in the rate of flow. 
It consists of a small turbine, floated 
by the water which flows into it. The 
water leaves by bent nozzles and thus 
the turbine is rotated about a vertical 
axis. The water flows uniformly from 
the nozzles into an annular trough and 
this trough is divided into two compart-- 
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just such 4 
trough as to 


ments, one of which is 
fraction of the whole 
correspond to the fractional part of 
water that it is required to separate 
from the main flow. 

The separated portion of water is 
led away by a special pipe, and evidently 
its proportion relative to the whole is 
not disturbed by the total rate of flow. 
The water thus diverted is converted into 
a saturated reagent when taken to the 
saturator or solutioner. If saturated lime 
water is to be made, the amount sepa- 
rated is usually about one-tenth of the 
total flow, variation of the amount be- 
ing made by the adjustment of a‘slide; 
while if caustic soda or some other 
strong reagent is used the proportion 
is much smaller, varying from one-fifti- 
eth to .one-two-hundredth part of the 
total. ‘In the latter case separation is 
effected by means of small knife-edged 
pockets placed radially in the annular 
trough. : 

Where lime is used as a reagent, the 


water separated from the distributor 
passes into a conical-bottomed tank, 
charged with slaked lime. The water 


enters through the lime, thus agitating 
it and disolving as much as _ possible. 
From the upper part of the tank it 
passes out, after settling, to the reaction 
tank where it is mixed with the main 
water supply by means of baffle plates. 
A certain amount of sludge is separated 
in the reaction tank and the water is 
further cleared by being passed through 
a mechanical filter bed of wood fibre, 
placed either internally or externally 
with respect to the main tank. 

Where soda or other readily soluble 
reagents are used, a solutioner of circu- 


lar form, containing three concentric 
cylinders, nestedin ~ one another, is 
provided, as shown in Fig. 3. Suc- 


cessive annular spaces are thus formed. 
The outer containing cylinder is notched 
at its upper edge and leads to the de- 
livery spout. The second cylinder is 
fixed so as to have its upper edge a 
little way above the top of the third 
cylinder, which latter may be adjusted 
vertically by means. of a screw nut and 
is notched at its upper edge. The fourth 
or innermost cylinder is carried higher 
than all the others and is fixed. It con- 
tains a gauze cage, placed at such a 
height that the bottom is an inch or twu 
below the level of the notch on the 
outermost cylinder. In this cage the 
reagent to be dissolved is placed. 


OPERATION OF SOLUTIONER 


Now, if the movable cylinder is ad- 
justed so that its notch is slightly above 
that on the outer cylinder and a pipe 
is lead from the distributor pocket into 
the space between the innermost and the 
next cylinder, the water flowing from the 
pipe will pass down this annulus and 
up the outermost space, the water level 
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being that of the outflowing water. The 
innermost cylinder will also be filled 
with water and this, coming into con 
tact with the reagent, dissolves it, the 
resulting solution being of higher spe- 
cific gravity than the water passing 
down the inner space to the bottom of 
the solutioner. 

The flowing water then takes up the 
solution at the bottom of the tank and 
mixes with it, so that the outer annulus 
carries a solution of greater density than 
that in the mixing cylinder. As the 
overflowing solution becomes stronger 
the level of the water in the inflow space 
rises to maintain hydraulic balance and 
continues to rise until the solution be- 
comes strong enough to bring the level 
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Fic. 3. SOLUTIONER 


of the water up to the notch on the 
adjustable cylinder. When this happens, 
the water partially overflows at this 
point and this overflow, passing down 
the intermediate space, mixes with the 
solution at the bottom of the outlet and 
prevents it from becoming stronger. 
Thus at any setting, the strength of 
the outflow solution automatically ad- 
justs itself to a constant value, and by 
raising the adjustable tube, the strength 
of the solution is raised, and by lower 
ing it is weakened. Within working 
limits the strength of the solution is 
independent of the rate of flow through 
the solutioner and of the temperature 
of the water. Moreover, at low loads, 
or on standing, the increasing density 
of the innermost column: of solution 
causes the height of this column to 
diminish and so carries the liquid out 
of contact with the reagent so long as 
the outflowing solution is of the proper 
strength. Waste is thus revented. 


Vol Sie Nor Zo 

A Harris-Anderson water softener of 
5000 gal. capacity is shown in Fig. 2, This 
is dealing successfully with water from 
two different sources, at a colliery in 
South Wales. One of the supplies is a sur- 
face water and the other is pumped from 
the mine. As these waters are of dif- 
ferent strengths, two different distribu- 
tors are required; one operating for the 
surface water and the other for the mine 
water. Beyond this point, however, the 
same apparatus deals automatically with 
either water supplied to it. 

(To be continued) 


A Combination Coal Mine 


A new freak in the geology of, the 
Rocky Mountains has recently been dis- 
closed in the development of a mine pro- 
ducing anthracite, semi-anthracite and 
bituminous coal in addition to some coke. 
This rather amazing mine is owned by the 
Moffat Coal Co., and is located about 18 
miles northwest of Steamboat Springs. 
The president of the company, F. M. 
Perry, is credited with the following 
statement relative to the different prod- 
ucts of the mine: 

The bituminous coal occurs at the top 
of the series with a semi-anthracite sec- 
ond and the anthracite and coke at the 
bottom. In common with many portions 
of Colorado, this district has evidently 
been the scene of great volcanic activities 
and numerous intrusive dikes are en- 
countered. It is due to these igneous in- 
trusions that the many different grades 
of coal were formed. 

While these dikes ordinarily take the 
form of vertical fissures, it is not un- 
usual for them to spread between the 
intervening strata. Under these condi- 
tions, they often have the appearance of 
the ordinary stratified rock and where 
found in Colorado are designated as 
SSilee 

The different forms of coal can, nu 
doubt, be easily accounted for by their 
proximity to these volcanic rocks. The 
bituminous coal at the top of the series 
is probably the natural form of occur- 
rence in this region, while the change 
in the quality of the remainder of the 
seams has been caused by the different 
degrees of metamorphism to which they 
have been subjected, the coked portion 
representing the maximum metamorph- 
ism. 


While the year 1910 saw more coke 
produced in the United States than ever 
before, the increased value was more 
than offset by the higher cost of the coal - 
used. The output for 1910 was 41,681,-_ 
410 short tons, valued at $99,696,267; 
the output for 1909 was 39,315,065 tons, 
valued at $89,965,483. While the in-— 
crease in value was $9,730,784, there 
was an increase in the cost of the coal 
used which amounted to $12,604,732. 


‘Saturdays; 


of the operators. 
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News of the Coal Strike Situation 


No definite progress toward reaching 
agreements between operators and min- 
miners has been made during the past 
week in either the anthracite or bitumi- 
nous fields. While anthracite operators 
declare they are ready to discuss the 
miners’ demands, at any time, the latter 
maintain that negotiations having been 
broken off, the first effort to renew them 
must come from the operators. 

A week has passed since the bitumi- 
nous operators and miners met in con- 
ference at Cleveland, and as yet there 
has been no progress toward agreement 
on wage scales for the states of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

' The policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers met in Cleveland, Mar. 25, 
but deferred taking action, pending the 
outcome of the conference of bituminous 
operators and representatives of the 
miners. Thirty-two operators and 32 
representatives of the miners constituted 
the full conference at Cleveland, which 
began Mar. 20. There were eight repre- 
sentatives on each side of the controversy 
from each of the four competitive states. 

The miners presented their demands 
for a 10 per cent. increase in wages; a 
reduction in working hours from eight 
to seven per day, with five hours on 
provision for an unlimited 
“check-off”; payment on the run-of-mine 
basis, and weekly pay days. The op- 
erators took the same position as that 
taken at the first meeting of the joint- 
scale committee in Indianapolis last 
January. They contended for a 10 per 
cent. reduction in wages, an increase in 
the number of working hours and denied 
the balance of the miners’ demands in 
general. 

For two days, the full conference of 
64 members discussed the demands of 
the miners and the counter proposition 
Failing to agree, the 
whole question was referred to a sub- 
committee of eight operators and eight 
miners, constituting the joint-scale com- 
mittee which reconvened at the same time 


that the main conference assembled. 


MEETING OF JOINT SCALE COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of this subcommittee, 
Mar. 22, the miners again renewed their 


demands and the operators continued to 
‘argue for a 10 per cent. reduction in 


wages. Eventually, the operators sug- 


gested a continuation of the present scale 


for two years on condition that there 
would be no suspension of work at the 
mines under any circumstances. A vote 
showed the miners unanimous in their 
rejection of this proposition, and the sub- 
committee so reported back to the full 
conference. 

Swabsequently, all the several ‘com- 
promise offers which were made by the 
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No progress toward a _ settle- 
ment of wage agreements has 
been made in either anthracite 
or bituminous fields. 

Great Britain has passed a 


minimum wage act which is 
expected to end the strike. 
Strikes in Germany and France 
have collapsed. 





operators were voted down by the entire 
miners’ representation. It being agreed, 
however, that a suspension of negotia- 
tions for an indefinite period would have 
the same effect on the industry as the 
declaration of a strike, it was voted to 
postpone further discussion until Tues- 
day, Mar. 26. Accordingly, the confer- 
ence again met on this date, but last 
reports fail to show that any progress 
has been made toward reaching an agree- 
ment. The miners, throughout the negotia- 
tions have firmly held to the letter of 
their original demands.. The operators 
have offered and withdrawn several com- 
promise measures, without effect. 

The following figures show the total 
number of miners employed in bitumi- 


nous fields controlled by the miners’ 
union: 
Wg Erna keh ee Ae AAS ot See eee 6,000 
IMR EE ook ech: ls geek nee 73,000 
ThgyetlNnNGh wee a Sh A ee 22,000 
io ag) WR ae ek 7 5a) ee eee 17,000 
bra oa eA ont oe Oe ee 13,000 
aN pPolon Feb | AA et tne eee 4,000 
MiISBOURI See fect le. 10,000 
DEGTLCG Vie eee ami ac. ee ee 4,000 
(GMaG br Rd es ke ool eek aeoi Ont Ee 47,000 
ORAL OKO a WIV oe oe Hen Cee 9,000 
Penns yivanie ee ew sar: 82,000 
AMS fc Teel Ec, ets, cs ene hen eee eo Aone 4,000 
UEC epee URAC Ce Genitaic wr oe ee es 3,500 
Mpavgonestbele? bank RAS lt 8,000 
WW lab baa sone et oc le! yes ee 7,000 
AMobmcE 5 gt Ua =e ae 309,500 


In the nonunion bituminous fields, 
50,000 union miners are said to be em- 
ployed. The total number of mine work- 
ers for each state in the nonunion fields 
is approximately as follows: 


PORE Ae Hgei sgt WOR ay do Leto ee 23,000 
COLGEAC Onin RITE soc ke es 15,000 
EO DEC UAVan ee EEG tales 2 e 8 o ots 21,000 
Bike tig, ali Bal Wy Basoly Sine She ee nea 6,000 
ING Wal MiG LCOm em Minn tays chaste es ee ae 4,000 
(DEDTICHAGE ems e mumeyr yrs aces ek wee 12,000 
MSR re OST he se I ee 7,500 
VV, Cs Cee ne ESE Mc ORe 6 5 va, g\ + 2 6 +9 69,000 

Central Pennsylvania and else- 
WROTE Me tee Mans it cde oe 6 beans 75,000 
MACE ETE et ASS Sea oe a 232,500 


The total number of mine workers in 
the anthracite field of Pennsylvania is 
approximately 175,000. 


THE ANTHRACITE CONTROVERSY 


In the anthracite region, independent 
operators, through John C. Haddock, 
president of the Plymouth Coal Co., 
have issued a statement, in which it is 


contended that the individual coal own- 
ers should be allowed a better price for 
their coal, which is taken over by the 
large coal-carrying companies, than that 
afforded by the contracts that are based 
on 65 per cent. of tidewater prices. It 
is further argued that, “the proper ad- 
justment of this item would permit a 
reasonable concession to the mine work- 
ers.” To this statement the larger com- 
panies, have replied by pointing out that 
the willingness of the independents to 
advance wages is based entirely upon 
their ability to advance prices. 

The so called 65 per cent. contracts, 
by which the coal of the small owners 
has been taken over and marketed by the 
larger companies and coal-carrying roads, 
have been temporarily suspended, and 
for the next three months the individual 
operators will be permitted to dispose 
of their own coal at such prices as they 
are able to command. It is argued that: 
this opportunity for making large profits 
will hold them in line with the general 
policies of the larger companies. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


Repeated rumors are current regard- 
ing the possibilities of federal interven- 
tion in an effort to avert a coal strike. 
While, beyond doubt, Congress and gov- 
ernment officials at Washington are mak- 
ing every effort to keep well informed as 
to the merits and progress of the con- 
troversy, it is not likely that definite ac- 
tion will be taken by them prior to a 
demonstration of the fact that the op- 
erators and men will not be able to agree 
through their own efforts. 

Representative Lee, of Pottsville, 
Penn., has proposed a bill providing for 
an extension of the Erdman act to ap- 
ply to the coal-mining industry. The bill 
is at present under consideration by a 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and probably much valuable testi- 
mony will be adduced in this connection 
from the witnesses to be summoned. 
Serious: objections, however, are raised 
against the provisions of the bill itself, 
in that its extension to other commodities 
and industries than coal and coal mining, 
would seem to be logical and necessary 
in the event of its becoming a law. 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL PASSED IN 
ENGLAND 


At the end of the fourth week of the 
British coal strike a minimum wage bill 
has been passed and becomes a_ law. 
This bill recognizes the principle of the 
minimum wage, but does not specify the 
amounts for which the miners have held 
out so long. It is therefore unlikely that 
the enacting of this measure will at once 
to settle the strike, although it will pro- 
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vide means by which the miners may 
return to work, knowing that such a 
minimum wage is assured them as 
can be agreed on in the various dis- 
tricts. 

A week ago this bill had passed the 
committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons but was temporarily abandoned be- 
cause the leaders of the miners’ federa- 
tion held out for the stipulation in the 
bill of the definite sums which they de- 
mand as a minimum wage; namely, 5s. 
a day for men and 2s. for boys employed 
underground. Considerable opposition to 
the measure had previously been mani- 
fested, and the government itself refused 
to incorporate any such provisions in the 
bill. 


CONFERENCES WERE RESUMED 


Conferences were resumed through the 
intermediation of the government on Mar. 
25, but were unproductive of results. 
The conference on the twenty-sixth was 
short-lived, and following it, the Premier 
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immediately went to the House of Com- 
mons and announced that the government 
had put forth its best efforts to secure 
a settlement between operators and men, 
and had completely failed. 
mum-wage bill was forthwith passed by 
a large majority and sent to the House 
of Lords, which held a special session 
to receive it. 

Some breaks in the ranks of the miners 
were reported during the week. One 
thousand men have returned to work at 
mines in Lanarkshire, Scotland, as well 
as a number at other places in Scotland 
and Wales. The situation in many towns 
is becoming more and more desperate, 
and it is thought the general govern- 
ment will have to arrange to render aid 
to the town treasuries in providing food 
for a great number of the unemployed. 
So far, the strike has been remarkable 
in its lack of violence, but it is believed 
that the point has now been reached where 
it will be difficult to hold the unemployed 
and suffering workers in order. 


The mini-. 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH STRIKES ENDED 


Following a conference of the miners’ 
leaders in Bochum, Mar. 19, the coal 
strike in Germany has come to an end. 
From last reports, men were returning 
to work in the Westphalian district at 
the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a day. This 
strike had involved nearly 300,000 men 
in Westphalia, Saxony, and Lower Silesia, 
and was marked by disturbances of such 
a violent nature that troops had to be 
sent to the mining districts. 

The strike of miners in the vicinity of 
Denain, France, was of short duration; 
the movement was in direct opposition to 
the wishes and councils of the miners’ 
federation, and while it was feared for a 
time that it would spread to considerable 
proportions, it was settled without diffi- 
culty, the men returning to work, Mar. 25. 

It is reported that 36,000 coal miners 
of Austria have demanded a 15 per cent. 
increase in wages, and, failing to receive 
this concession, have threatened to strike. 








British Coal Trade Crisis 


(Continued from last week) 


March 8—Conferences with the com- 
mittee of the Cabinet resumed. Prime 
Minister issued an invitation to both sides 
to meet at the foreign office. 

March 11—The miners’ conference de- 
cided that the executive of the Federation 
should meet in joint conference either the 
whole of the coal owners of Great Britain 
or any of the districts which are prepared 
to concede the principal of a minimum 
wage. 

March 12—The coal owners agreed to 
accept the Prime Minister’s invitation to 
a joint conference with the miners for a 
discussion of the dispute, the representa- 
tives from Scotland and South Wales 
doing so “without prejudice.” 

March 13—The miners’ conference 
passed a resolution in which they ex- 
plained they were “willing to enter into 
negotiations at once with the coal own- 
ers in the various districts for the purpose 
of securing a settlement of all points in 
dispute at the earliest possible moment.” 

March 14—Further resolutions, passed 
by the men’s representatives, in which 
they “agree to the proposal of the Prime 
Minister that some neutral person might 
tend to help guide the discussion along 
such lines as would facilitate an agree- 
ment.” This with other resolutions re- 
lieved the position of the men who, hav- 
ing thus conceded the arbitration point, 
now virtually fell into line with the sug- 
gestions made a fortnight earlier by the 
government. 

March 15—The fourth day’s sitting of 
the joint conference of coal owners and 
miners and government representatives 
ended disastrously, in so far that all ne- 
gotiations were broken off. The Prime 
Minister announced that the government 


had done all in its power to arrive at a 
settlement by agreement, and that they 
had come to the conclusion that such was 
impossible. Further measures must there- 
fore be taken and the government would 
ask from Parliament a legislative declara- 
tion that a reasonable minimum wage, ac- 
companied by adequate safeguards for 
the protection of the employer, should be 
a statutory term of the contract of em- 
ployment of people who are engaged 
underground in coal mining. Mr. Asquith 
indicated that the district minimum 
should be locally fixed by a joint board in 
each district consisting of representatives 
of employers and employees, with a neu- 
tral and independent chairman who might 
be selected by the parties themselves, or 
if necessary, by the government. In the 
opinion of the government such a body 
would afford what they have regarded as 
all-important the means of securing 
finality. 


Byproduct Coke Ovens 


A list of byproduct coke ovens in the 
United States has several times been 
asked for. The following (Circular No. 
97, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) gives the 
list aSpotejane 15. 1910% 


SEMET-SOLVAY OVENS—Solvay Pro- 
cess Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Semet-Solvay 
Co., Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, 
Penn., also Lebanon, Penn.; Semet-Solvay 
Co., National Tube Co., Benwood, W. Va.; 
Semet-Solvay ©o., Milwaukee Coke & 
Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Semet-Solvay 
Co., Detroit, Mich., also Ensley, Ala.; By- 


Products Coke Corporation, South Chi- 
cago, Ill; Semet-Solvay Co., Empire 
Coke Co., Geneva, N. Y.; Semet-Solvay 


Co., Dunbar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Penn.; 
Semet-Solvay Co., Central Tron & Coke 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Philadelphia Su- 
burban Gas & Electric Co., Chester, Penn. 

OTTO-HOFFMANN OVENS—New Eng- 
land Gas & Coke Co., Everett, Mass.; 
Lackawanna: Steel Co., Lebanon, Penn.; 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; Hamilton-Otto Coke Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. The following use both 
the Otto-Hoffmann and United Otto: 
Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. J.; Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
UNITED OTTO—Carnegie Steel Co., 
South Sharon, Penn.; Maryland Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; Citizens Gas Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Pittsburgh Gas & Coke 
Co., United Coke & Gas Co., Glassport, 
Penn.; Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, Minn. 
The Lackawanna Steel Co. at its Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant uses both the United Otto 
and the Rothberg ovens. 
KOPPERS—Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, 
Ill., and Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 








Miner’s Night at Pottsville, 
YM Gee 


Over 800 miners spent Saturday night 
Mar. 16, as the guests of the Pottsville 
Y. M. C. A. There were superintendents 
and managers; foremen and _ laborers; 
breaker boys and helpers of every kind; 
men of all nationalities and degrees of 
learning. 

The special attractions of the evening 
were the games in the gymnasium. These 
were witnessed by an audience that taxed 
every part of the large room. 

The opening number was a series 9f 
games of volley ball between the busi- 
ness men and senior class men from the 
association. The second attraction was a 
game of basket ball between teams picked 
from the best men in the Association 
league. The last game had great interest 
for the visitors, as it was played by men 
from the collieries. It was a game of 
indoor base ball, one side captained by 
Potts, with men from Supt. Kaercher’s 
district; and the other side captained by 
Mader, with men from Supt. Hadesty’s 
district. It was a fast game and the 
men, althoush new to it, showed great 
proficiency. Potts’ team won by a score 
of 15 to 9. ; 
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The Problem of Mine 


From a theoretical point of view, 
structural steel 
material for use in mine timbering. How- 
ever, the steel mills roll this material 
in a mulptiplicity of shapes and experi- 
ence has to tell us which shapes may be 
used most economically, as well as 
whether or not the use of these shapes 
has solved the timbering problem to the 
satisfaction of the principles of scientific 
management. 

For obvious reasons, rails were the 
first form of steel to be used in 
the mines for roof supports; and they 
were so used in the mines of Commen- 
_ try, France, as far back as 1878. They 
have often been used in the mines of this 
country as plain bars; and I have seen 
them fabricated into gangway supports 
in the Chapin mine of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
They have been used also as stuttles be- 
tween the steel ring sets of rectagular 
shafts in the iron-mining districts of Min- 
nesota and Michigan. Rails are of small 
depth and consequent low efficency 


is the best all-around. 


By R. B. Woodworth * 


The use of steel in the mines is 
discussed with regard to the prop- 
er commercial forms for certain 
classes of work, general methods 


of design and the cost of man- 
ufacture and installation. This 
is the fourth of a series of articles 
on mine timbering. 





*Engineer with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


Note—Paper read before the Kentucky 
reve Institute, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 11, 
vB Ya Bi ge 


the standard I-beam, which combines a 
high degree of resistance to bending and 
sufficient resistance to lateral deflection, 
with a minimum weight of metal. The 
I-beam is not, however, the best section 
to use for props, the-legs of gangway 
supports, buntons and compartment di- 
viders in shaft framing, wall plates in 
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T se z b a 
PROPERTIES OF THE H SECTION 

The ideal section of sufficient strength 
for most mine-timber framing conditions 
is the H-beam. This form of rolled 
shape possesses a large radius of gyra- 
tion and, in comparison with its weight, 
the most economical distribution of ma- 
terial to resist pure compression or com- 
bined stresses. A distinct advance in the 
use of metal for mine timbering in Eng- 
land, was inaugurated by the rolling of 
an H section in 1885 by the Darlington 
Iron and Steel Co. A like impetus to 
the use of steel in the mines of the 
United States was given in 1907 when, 
after careful investigation of the mine 
timber situation, the Carnegie Steel Co. 
began to roll 4, 5, 6 and 8 in. H-beams 
with especial reference to the needs of 
the mines. 

As early as April 7th, 1894, the Car- 
negie Company had called attention to 
ithe theoretical economic advantages that 
would follow the application of steel 
to mine timbering. The timber situa- 





INTERIOR VIEW OF MINE, MOSHANNON COAL Co., 
OcEOLA MILLS, PENN. 


pound for pound of material used. Owing 
to high carbon content, they also break 
easily. In the Commentry Mines they 
were displaced by rectangular iron bars 
3.15 in. deep by 1.18 in. thick and 12 ft. 
long. These had the requisite vertical 
strength, were easily straightened, and 
in 1889 some of them had been re-used 
200 times. Bars, however, are weak 
transversely and fail by sidewise deflec- 
tion under compressive stress in the top 
fibers long before the real strength of 
the material is fully developed. 

Long experience indicates that where 
cross bending stresses have to be re- 
sited, as in roof supports or in the col- 
lar of the three-piece gangway set, no 
form of section is more economical than 


STEEL ROOF SUPPORTS AND BrICK ARCHES, LEGGITT’S 


CREEK COLLIERY, SCRANTON, PENN. 


rectangular shaft sets or for any mem- 
ber that has to take pure compression or 
combined compression and cross bend- 
ing, because the beams least radius of 
gyration is low and there is here re- 
quired a shape that is equally strong 
about both axes of symmetry. 

Hollow tubes possess the quality of 
equal strength in all directions in a 
theoretically ideal manner but suffer 
from the disadvantages of their rela- 
tively high cost of manufacture and the 
practical difficulties attendant upon fabri- 
cation. While hollow tubes, therefore, 
may economically be used for props, as 
they have been, especially in the col- 
lapsible form, they are not adapted to 
the other more varied uses in frames. 


tion, however, was not then so critical 
as now and neither had it been shown 
that the use of wood in many cases 
entails large economic wastes. The 
favor with which these sections have 
since been received and the success 
which has attended their use has dem- 
onstrated their peculiar fitness for this 
work. Industrial progress often waits 
upon the proper solution of its problems 
and the exact satisfaction of its funda- 
mental needs. 

The H-beam is, therefore, the proper 
shape to use for the legs of the three- 
piece gangway supports, the wall plates 
of rectangular shaft sets, for buntons 
in all types of shaft framing, whether 
circular, elliptical or rectangular, for 
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mine props and for mud sills under 


gangway supports in swelling ground. It 


has also been used for cage guides both 
with and without cast steel safety racks. 
In rectangular shaft framing its broad 
bearing surfaces render wedging simple 
and secure. 

The rolled steel angle makes an ideal 
stuttle, calculated to take either tension 
or compression—tension when the fram- 
ing hangs from the bearers above, com- 
pression when the weight of the fram- 
ing is carried to the bearers below. Its 
use obviates the need of hanging rods 
during the process of sinking. The 
angle also makes an efficient leg in a 
gangway support when the loads are 
light, or if desired, the rolled steel tee 
may be used for this purpose. 

Lagging, if of metak may be made of 
boiler plate (used in England as far 
back as 1886) corrugated sheets or, 
where extreme strength is needed, of 
buckle plates. The thin concrete slab, 
however, may well be used where acid 
water is present, either plain, or rein- 
forced with expanded metal, wire mesh, 
or rods. 

In repairing the rectangular shaft at 
the Mt. Lookout colliery of the Tem- 
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hattan Railway, Jersey City, N. J., in 
1909. Structurally the subaqueous tun- 
nel and the circular shaft are identical 
and there is no economic reason why 
English or German tubbing should not 
be replaced by circular steel segments 
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made of channels or built up of boiler 
plate webs and angle iron ribs, the 
thickness of the webs and ribs increas- 
ing with the depth of the shaft if neces- 
sary. 

If boiler plate may be economically 
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ple Iron Co. near Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
in 1907, a steel lining was carried 50 
ft. to rock, and made of 12 in. steel 
channels placed edge to edge. A similar 
lining was used in 1894 between two 
levels at the Grimsby Iron Ore Mine in 
the Siegen District, Prussia. Such a 
lining is not beyond right reason even 
in circular or elliptical shafts. In fact, 
circular steel segments, exact duplicates 
of the cast iron circular segments, were 
installed in an experimental way in one 
of the tunnels of the Hudson and Man- 


used in a tank many feet high to keep 
water in, it may, on a parity of reason- 
ing, be used in a shaft many feet deep 
to keep water out, the stresses being the 
same and their effects on the lining 
alike. Indeed, at the Detroit River Tun- 
nel of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Ry., completed in 1910, the 
shore approaches were made of circular 
cast iron segments while the portion 
under the river was made of twin riveted 
boiler plate tubes. 


Cost OF. FABRICATION 


Steel beams for roof supports may 
be used just as they come, cut to length, 
from the rolling mill; all the other types 
of mine timbering need to be fabricated, 
that is, framed and fitted, before they 
are ready for use in the mines. A most 
important consideration is to reduce the 
cost of this fabrication to the lowest 
possible amount by simplification of the 
details. Blacksmith work always should 








TABLE 1. 


STEEL GANGWAY SUPPORTS FOR A DOUBLE TRACK GANGWAY 


Collar 17 ft. long between legs; legs 10 ft. 6 in. high in the clear; equivalent in strength to 24 


in. round long leaf yellow pine timbers. 





Base, 
Style Size of Collar Size of Pegs Lb. 

Bilis, Fess ate ears 20” 65-lb. beam | 2-7” C.—14.75 lb. 1930 
Dy She ee eek 20” 65-lb. beam | 2-7” C.—14.75 lb. 1930 
Ce A Ee erase 20” 65-lb. beam | 1-8” H.—34.6 lb. 1710 
Ngee Peers ener tae ae 20” 65-lb. beam | 2-7” C.—14.75 Ib. 1930 
DS RC ee re 20” 65-lb. beam | 1-8” H.—34.6 lb. 1690 
haere Aare 20” 65-lb. beam | 1-8” H.—34.6 lb. 1730 
deo smi ese 20” 65-lb. beam | 2-7" C.—14.75 lb. 1670 
CO PP re es ABO oe 20” 65-lb. beam | 1-8” H.—34.6 lb. 1690 


é Cost per Set 
Weight per Set 
Without] With 











Without | With Base © 


ee 


ee ee 


——— 


be avoided; and that form of framing 
is the cheapest in which the fitting shop 
work is the simplest. 
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in structural design here means great 
saving. 
In my 


Intelligent skill investigations, eight different 
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FRAMING OF TIMBER SETS FOR PUMP ROOM 











| Gas Pipe Separator 


| and bate : Gas Pipe Separator 


and Bolt 


: ‘Steel Gangway Support, Style 
Pin Bearing, 1-Beam Girder, Double Channel Struts, 
Cast Iron Base. 





Steel Base. 












aT] oad oO" Filler ——————————————— 
Yy aa Cast Iron} Filler 
| 1~< Pin wal Cotter k Fil Q_ @ 
5 tapewedses ee a= Pin and/ Cotter 
[o> me W edges 


Extra holes permit adjustment 
for variation of size of gangway. 


Detail of Connection of 
Girder and Strut 
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3(“Bye Bolt cast in center-1}4“fiye 


Extra holes permit adjustment 
for variation of size of gangway. 
Detail of Connection of 

’ Girder and Strut 
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types of framing for steel gangway sup- 
ports have come into serious considera- 
tion. With plain material at 1.25c. per 
pound f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, and the 
usual extras for workmanship, the com- 
parative costs of these styles are shown 
in tables 1 and 2, from which can be 
seen at a glance how great a part atten- 
tion to details may play in the economic 
use of materials and the avoidance of un- 
necessary work in fabrication. The eight 
sets of each table are all of equivalent 
theoretical strength. 

The figures in these two tables do not 
include painting. The cost for this 
varies considerably with the kind of paint 
used but may be estimated at $2.00 per 
ton. 


Electric Lamps in Mines 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company leads in the use of electric 
mine lights. Over 500 miners in their 
employ are now using this type of lamp. 
The lamp in question, a two-volt, three 
candlepower construction, will burn 12 
hours. It weighs only two pounds and is 
easily worn under mine conditions. A re- 
flector throws the light forward, giving 
















Steel Gangway Support, Style F 
I-Beam Girder, H Section Struts, Stee] Cap and Base 





Detai! of Connection of Girder and Strut 
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Base Plate 


a good view of haulageways, roofs, cham- 


Cast Iron Base Cast Iron Shoe Base Plate 
VARIOUS METHODS OF FRAMING AND INSTALLING STEEL GANGWAY SUPPORTS 
TABLE 2. STEEL GANGWAY SUPPORTS FOR A SINGLE TRACK GANGWAY 


Collar 10 ft. long between legs; legs 8 ft. high in the clear; equivalent in strength to 15 in. 


round long leaf yellow pine timbers. 





Cost per Set 


Weight per Set Without |With Base 


Without] With Base Plates, 

: : Base, Base, Dollars, | Dollars, 

Style Size of Collar Size of Legs Lb. Lb. per Set per Set 
LP, ae ee 10” 25-lb. beam | 2-6” C.—10.5 Ib. 765 945 14.81 23.17 
SORE ee 10” 25-lb. beam | 2-6” C.—10.5 lb. 765 800 14.81 15.85 
EK Te 10” 25-lb. beam | 2-6” C.—10.5 lb. 765 810 14.81 16.12 
ARE! tpl eee 10” 25-lb. beam | 2-6” C.—10.5 lb. 605 660 9.39 10.87 
PEC is Fete 45's 10” 25-lb. beam 1-5” H.—18.7 lb. 569 590 ‘8.84 9.43 
ar tte ihe are 10” 25-lb. beam | 1-5” H.—18.7 lb. 566 587 8.80 9.39 
Be active w ame sone 10” 25-lb. beam 1-5” H.—18.7 lb. 565 605 7.91 9.04 
5 eee 10” 25-lb. beam | 1-5” H.—18.7 lb. 600 630 9.50 pig ae bet 


bers and the coal to be mined. By their 
use, difficult work, such as that required 
in narrow and poorly ventilated breasts, 
which formerly took two weeks, can now 
be done in three days, as the miners are 
free from the evil odors of open-flame 
lights burning in a narrow space, and in 
addition they have a steady, bright light 
to work by. The rules of the Reading 
company demand the use of electric lights 
around all breakers, mine stables or other 
buildings, where a spark from an open 
light might cause a fire. 
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Explosion at Sans Bois Mine No. 2 


The Sans Bois mine No. 2 is situated 
at Chant, Haskell County, Okla., about 
37 miles from Fort Smith, Ark., this 
latter city being quite close to the state 
line. The village of Chant is reached 
by the Fort Smith & Western R.R., and 
has a population of about 1200 inhabi- 
tanis. 


Use OF EXPLOSIVES 


Though the largest of the three mines 
belonging to the Sans Bois Coal Co., it is 
not a big producer. In the fiscal year 
between July 1, 1909, and June 30, 1910, 
the output of the mine was 70,195 tons. 
Ninety-five miners were employed, with 
57 other inside men. Adding thereto 22 
men who were employed on the outside, 
the total force ran up to 174 men. Two 
Significant figures are given for that 


The Sans Bois mine at Chant, 
Oklahoma, was the seat of a 
severe explosion on March 20 in 
which 80 men were killed and 25_ 
were rescued or escaped. Four- 


teen men saved themselves by 
breathing the air escaping from 
a compressed-air pump. Gas 
was probably the main factor in 
the explosion. 





squeezes. For ventilating purposes a fan 
is provided. The mine generates firedamp 
and there have been two unimportant ex- 
plosions before. On Dec. 30, 1909, an 
explosion ecccurred, killing an Austrian 
shotfirer, and within that same week, an- 
other shotfirer, this time an Italian, was 
killed. It was stated by the inspector that 


to recommendations made in May, 1909, 
to the effect that the company was em- 
ploying more than 45 men in one air cur- 
rent. The company was urged to build 
a new overcast, that the danger resulting 
from having so many men in one split 
might be reduced. 


THE EXPLOSION 


The explosion occurred on Mar. 20, at 
9:05 a.m., probably in the entry known 
as the Ninth level. About 105 men were 
then underground. Eleven of these es- 
caped by a manway, located about 200 yd. 
from the entrance. Of these, nine, who 
were working in the South Fifth level, 
did not hear the report, but the dense 
smoke which soon reached them gave 
them warning that an explosion had oc- 
curred. They immediately made their way 
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-year’s operation; 6260 lb. of dynamite 
and 1045 kegs of powder were used in 
blasting. The proportion of slack, as 
might be expected, was also abnormally 
high. Out of 70,195 tons shipped, 35,603 
tons were of pea and slack sizes. Disre- 
garding the large amount of dynamite 
’ mentioned, nearly 234 lb. of powder were 
used per ton of coal sent to the tipple. 


PRESENCE OF FIREDAMP 


The main entry of the mine is used as 
a hoisting slope and the headings are 
turned off directly from it to the north 
and south. The mine, especially on the 
south side, *has suffered from severe 


AND DriFT MouTuH SANS Bois MINE No. 2 AT CHANT, OKLA. 


the mine was very dry and dusty after 
these explosions, and instructions were 
left that the accumulations of dust should 
be loaded out and the rooms and entries 
sprinkled before resuming operations. 
Both the little explosions referred to were 
alleged to have originated from blown- 
out shots. 

It is customary to sprinkle the headings 
and it appears that water pipes were 
laid for that purpose. Yet, in the year 
before the explosions just referred to, one 
complaint was made of the need for 
sprinkling. To mining men in other states, 
not so strict as Oklahoma in this matter, 
it might be interesting to call attention 


out. One man, who later staggered to the 
drift mouth unaided, was walking in an 
entry when the explosion took place. 
Hearing the sound, he leapt into a disused 
room, and the fiery blast passed by him. 
Another man, a “rope rider,” was on a 
trip of cars when the explosion occurred. 
Fortunately, that trip was leaving the 
mine, and the man came safely to the 
surface, 


THE RESCUED 


The work of rescuing began at once, 
and a boy named John Golivas was the 
first one to be brought out. It was 
thought at that time that everyone still 
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remaining in the mine was dead, so com- 
plete was the demolition of the mine 
workings. But about noon of the follow- 
ing day, 25 hours after the explosion oc- 
curred, tappings were heard on a pipe 
line. Fourteen men were found huddled 
in a little pump hole, measuring 8x10 ft. 
They had been thoughtful enough to 
gather around a water pump, which was 
driven by air, the flow of which had not 
been cut off by the explosion. To shield 
themselves from the foul air of the en- 
tries, they had hung a curtain over the 
mouth of the pump hole. They removed 
the valve covers from the top of the pump 
and were piled over one another in the 
endeavor to breathe in as muchas possible 
of its life-saving air. As one man afier 


another grew faint, his fellows held him 
over the top of the pump until he was 
‘revived by the fresh air driven into the 
mine by the compressor. 
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E1GHTY MEN ARE KILLED 


The fourteen men rescued, together 
with the eleven men who escaped, make 
up the quota of men who returned alive 
from Wednesday’s work in mine No. 2. 
Eighty men are believed to have perished, 
and 69 bodies have already been taken 
out. However, one of the 14 rescued 
from the pump room, a boy of 16 years 
of age, who was of the surveying corps 
of W. D. Roper, died after reaching the 
surface. At first he was partially insen- 
sible. His senses returned and he related 
his experiences, but suddenly a pallor 
spread over his face and before he could 
be seized he fell heavily to the ground. 
The shock had been too severe for him 
to withstand. 

John Kokoski and Frank Scott were the 
first men who reached the pump hole, 
and at first they fought for the air. But 
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THE WAITING CROWD AT THE DRIFT MOUTH 


To add to the difficulties of the ter- 
rible situation, the water rose in the pump 
hole and lay, it is said, 6 in. deep all 
over the floor. It is possible that the 
presence of the water in this part of the 
mine reduced the- destructive action of the 
explosion and served later by its ab- 
sorptive qualities to purify the foul air. 

Despite his precarious condition and 
the certain perils to which exploration 
would expose him, one man made two 
unsuccessful trips to try and rescue his 
brother, each time dragging back a life- 
less man. He was so overcome by his 

exertions in the foul air that when he was 
rescued he, with three others, had to be 
carried out. 


gradually more noble impulses prevailed 
and they left their place of security to hunt 
for other men, that they might give up to 
them a part of that air which might well 
have proved insufficient for themselves. 

Among those killed was W. D. Roper, 
a suryeyor, of Cleo, N. C., formerly a 
professor in a Georgia military academy 
and much respected in that section. The 
men killed were of various nationalities, 
American, Austrian and Italian. The 
chief inspector, E, Boyle, it is said, de- 
clared that the explosion resulted from 
gas, and that dust did not do much to 
augment its force and also that insuffi- 
cient care was taken to prevent an ex- 
plosion. 
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Water-Tight Shaft Lining 


An English method obtaining practi- 
cally dry shafts consists in using cast- 
iron tubbing, the insertion of which forms 
a water-tight lining through the water- 
bearing strata. This holds back the 
feeders of water and provides against 
permanent pumping. © 

The tubbing consists of segments, cast 
to suit the circumference of the shaft and 
the pressure to which it is to be sub- 
jected. Usually 8 to 12 segments 4 ft. 
long and 18 to 36 in. deep are used. The 
smooth face of the segments forms the 
outside of the shaft and their inside face 
is strengthened with ribs or flanges. Each 
segment has at least one hole to allow the 
water and air to escape from behind while 
it is being driven into position. The 
thickness of such tubbing depends upon 
the diameter of the shaft and the 
vertical head; the head is usually reck- 
oned as being equal to the depth of 
the shaft. 

When tubbing is to be used, the shaft 
is put down until a good foundation is 
reached. Then a curb bed is prepared by 
hand; no blasting is done as it might 
disturb the bed and render it useless. 
After the curb bed has been carefully 
tested with a spirit level, a thin layer 
of tarred sheeting or tarred flannel is 
spread over it to act as a cushion be- 
tween the curb and rock; the curb is then 
laid and fitted together with deal-sheet- 
ing between each point. 


Wedges of dry yellow pine, with the 
grain vertical, are then driven down be- 
hind the curb until the space between 
the rock and the curb is filled. Harder, 
and thinner, oak wedges are then driven 
into all crevices in the pack until it is 
impossible to drive more; steel wedges 
are then driven into the pack, and in 
the spaces thus created, more hard-wood 
wedges are driven. 


It is absolutely necessary that the curb 
be exactly level and that the exact cen- 
ter of the curb and shaft coincide. After 
the curbing is set and wedged into posi- 
tion, layers of elm, fir or deal-sheet- 
ing are placed on top and the segments 
of tubbing lowered and wedged into posi- 
tion. Any space between the shaft and 
the tubbing is filled with. concrete for 
the first few rings, puddled clay being 
used for the remainder. 


After one ring of tubbing has been 
wedged up, a layer of sheeting is placed 
on the top flange and the next ring laid. 
The vertical joints are wedged first, be- 
ginning at the bottom and working up, 
and the horizontal joints wedged last. 
When the wedging is finished, the hole 
made in each segment for the escape of 
air and water is stopped with a wooden 
plug driven in tight. A relief valve is lo- 
cated in the top ring of the tubbing to 
allow the air to escape so that the plates 
will not be forced out of position. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Volar iteaNores 


Devoted to Brief, Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





Few men in the coal industry of this 
country have advanced to a position of 
high responsibility with such rapidity 
as has Carl Scholz. Born in Germany 
40 years ago, his early education was ob- 
tained in the private schools of the Duke 
of Hohenlohe, at Slaventzitz, where he 
spent six years. 

This early education was succeeded by 
two years of training under Professor 
Schmiedcke in the upper Silesian Mining 
School at Tarnowitz; following this, Mr. 
Scholz worked two years at the mines, 
partly as a practical miner, and the re- 
mainder of the time in the laboratories 
and offices, always under the direction of 
the mining school. 

Perhaps it was his German training, 
administered with military precision, or 
probably the cause is an inherited racial 
characteristic, but the fact remains that 
Carl Scholz is 110 per cent. efficient in 
the matter of observing details. If each 
man possesses some special ability that is 
a key to the door of success, then a 
keenness for small essentials is the pass 
that slipped the lock for Carl. 

There’s any number of systems for ac- 
counting costs of mining, but few coal 
companies have skeleton forms superior 
to those adopted by Mr. Scholz. And 
right here let me say that his policy is 
to spend more than the average amount 
of money on the preparation of fort- 
nightly operation charge sheets, and 
economize, if necessary, on some less im- 
portant work. Each superintendent, 
therefore, is always informed where 
leaks exist and where attention is needed. 

When Carl Scholz first came to this 
country, he secured employment as as- 
sistant mining engineer with the Mount 
Carbon Company at Powellton, W. Va. 
Subsequently, a partnership was formed 
between Mr. Scholz and James R. 
Thomas, the latter well known at 
Charleston, W. Va. Together they opened 
up a number of mines, being among the 
first to sink shafts in certain parts of the 
splint- and gas-coal districts of that state. 

Several of these properties were after- 
ward sold by Messrs. Thomas and Scholz 
to the Sunday Creek Coal Co., and in 
1902, some of the men connected with the 
Rock Island railroad, persuaded Mr. 
Scholz to take up the management of its 
coal propertics located in Oklahoma. 

Gradually he became the executive in 
charge of all its different mining inter- 
ests, until, at the present time, he is 
president of the Rock Island Coal Miri- 
ing Company and of the Coal Valley 





CARL SCHOLZ 


Mining Company; vice-president of the 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Company and 
manager of the Mining Bureau of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 

In recent years, Carl Scholz has sup- 
plied the U. S. Geological Survey val- 
uable information on the geology of the 
various sections of the country in which 
he is actively interested. His work as a 
mining engineer and scientist was well 
recognized by the government in 1910, 
when he visited the British Isles, France, 
Belgium and Germany, under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

As consulting engineer for that depart- 
ment, his investigations were chiefly con- 
fined to a practical and scientific ana- 
lysis of the foreign laws governing the 
operation of coal mines. Attention was 
paid to discipline in the mines, prevention 
of accidents and waste in mining, em- 
ployer’s liability and the German selling 
syndicates. 

One of the hobbies of “C. S.” is his 
advocacy of better regulated methods for 
selling the fuel production of our col- 
lieries. He applauds the German Syn- 
dicate system which handles the bulk of 
that country’s output without subjecting 
the product to the losses and waste in- 
curred through suicidal.competition, such 
as has existed in our own bituminous in- 
dustry. He says the German method has 
placed the coal industry in that country 
on a basis that enables the operators to 
mine at a reasonable profit, in conse- 
quence of which they are able to pay 


their employees a fair wage and to fur- 
nish better protection against injury. 
The coal consumer benefits through the 
elimination of fluctuations in price. The 
large user does not secure a low price at 
the expense of the small buyer. 

When it comes to technical problems 
that have a direct bearing on present coal 
practice, our friend Carl looms brightly 
as a man of fixed and original ideas. - 

In answer to the question as to 
whether or not we should reverse a fan 
in time of distress, Carl says, “No 
Never—Not only do not reverse them, but 
don’t even make them so they can be re- 
versed.” He would like somebody to tell 
him when a fan was ever reversed with 
beneficial results. Says he can point out 
dozens of instances where lives were un- 
necessarily sacrificed by such a man- 
euver. Declares that miners become 
creatures of habit; that they soon learn 
the return and intake airways, and in 
time of danger instinctively rush toward 
fresh air. : 

He further states that no plan is pos- 
sible whereby men imprisoned under- 
ground can be notified that the system of 
ventilation has been changed. Says ‘f 
any action at all is necessary, the fan 
can be stopped and this will accomplish 
all that is needed. In support of such 
opinions, Mr. Scholz is now installing 
only non-reversible fans, cutting his fan 
installation cost practically in half and in 
addition removing what he considers a 
useless danger. 

In opening an immense field in Iowa, 
“Carl S.” is putting into effect a number 
of ideas that are ultra-modern as coal 
practice in this country goes. The chief 
point of interest, perhaps, is his plan for 
using only electric hoists. He figures 
that the present type of steam-hoisting 
engine will consume on an average from 
100 to 125 lb. of steam per effective 
horsepower; his plan for an electric hoist 
driven by condensing engines and in- 
cluding conversion losses, entails the use 
of only 25 lb. or steam. Thus only about 
20 per cent. as much fuel is required. 

As to first cost, he says the electric 
hoist will figure two or three times as 
much, but if electricity. is needed for 
other purposes and a central power. sta- 
tion is built, the saving that will result 
almost immediately will reimburse for the 
higher initial expenditure. He states the 
advantages of electric hoisting as, bet- 
ter control, greater safety, economy in 
steam consumption, lower maintenance 
charges and reduction in space required. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7000 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back .num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 


eee 

This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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The Labor Situation 


There has been no change in the an- 
thracite-coal controversy, and up to the 
present time 
and labor leaders who are in conference 
in Cleveland have not reached an agree- 
ment. 


the bituminous operators 


The chief development of the past 
few days is the weak and faltering policy 
At the com- 
mencement of the present negotiations, 


of the bituminous operators. 


the soft-coal mine owners had ‘an ex- 
cellent case, and there was every reason 
to anticipate that a favorable compromise 
would be reached with the union miners. 
Whether it is leadership or what not, the 
bituminous operators have receded from 
their position a half dozen times in less 
than that number of days. 

In direct contrast to the action of the 
soft-coal men was the conduct of the an- 
thracite operators in their meeting with 
the miners’ leaders. There was no ir- 
resolution or unsteadiness of purpose 
when the hard-coal people met Mr. White 
and his lieutenants in New York. The 
miners did not smile and leave town 
filled with the idea that they controlled 
the outcome of the situation. They know 
now that whatever concessions they win 
in the anthracite field will come after a 
struggle that will test both their strength 
and the merits of their demands. 

At Cleveland, the representatives of 
the bituminous mine owners started by 
first conceding the elimination of their 
demand for a 10 per cent. reduction in 
Other backdowns followed in 
rapid succession and this action as a 
whole was supplemented by dissension 
It is probable 


wages. 


within their own ranks. 
that Illinois as usual will be the goat 
when an agreement is reached. 

It almost seems as though the hands 
of fate were busy shaping the course of 
events to suit the wishes of the mine 
workers. The latter started with slight 
prospect of forcing their demands to a 
successful conclusion. All economic con- 
ditions were against them; their finances 
were low, 90 per cent. of the hard-coal 
workers opposed the strike and 75 per 


cent. of the miners in the bituminous 


fields were adverse to a shutdown. A 
strong bluff constituted about all the 
artillery the miners possessed. It now 
appears the soft-coal operators did not 
have even that strong a hand to play. 

The railroads of the country consume 
a lot of coal, and the bituminous op- 
erators, because of their strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain rate reductions, are not 
on any too friendly terms with the soft- 
coal carrying roads. Probably these same 
operators realize that the railroads will 
seriously oppose any advance in the 
price of the coal they purchase at the 
present time, when they have just been 
compelled to concede material reductions 
If the op- 


erators can have it appear that any ad- 


in their carrying charges. 


vance they give has been forced by the 
miners, aided in ‘their fight by public 
opinion, then, so the coal owners figure, 
a better face will be put on the entire 
matter and consumers will be more likely 
to stand for a raise in the price of coal. 
The situation in the anthracite field, 
however, does not promise so well for 


the miners’ side of the controversy. And 


it is in this district particularly that the 
union wants to strengthen its position. 
The only recognition given them by the 
hard-coal operators is comprised entirely 
in the action of the conciliation board, 
which commission was created to settle 
disputes between the employers and the 
men. There is absolutely no hope of the 
union leaders securing any further recog- 
nition here, whether it is in the form of 
a “check-off” system or any other prin- 
ciple that would bring about the same 
result. 

The situation, therefore, with the ex- 
ception of the change in the front of the 
soft-coal owners, remains practically the 
the negotiations first 
started. The outlook is for a settlement 


same as. when 


in the bituminous states, perhaps after 
a short suspension, with possibly a slight 
advance in wages (probably 5c. per ton) 
awarded the miners. In the anthracite 
field the chances are for a suspension, 
the outcome of which it is difficult to 
prophesy. 
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There is little doubt but that the hard- 
coal owners will try to break the strike 
shortly after a suspension occurs. The 
employers know of the feeling that exists 
among the miners and they will take ad- 

; vantage of this desire on the part of their 

employees to remain at work. The op- 
erators can point to the prosperity that 
has resulted in northeastern Pennsylvania 
from a cessation of serious labor dis- 
putes. The men themselves realize bet- 
ter than anybody else that they are not 
the overworked, underpaid class of em- 
ployees that some writers would have 
us believe. 

It is therefore quite probable the 
miners will lose in their struggle and it 
is possible the suspension will not be as 
long extended as many of us at first be- 
The threatened danger, however, 
the demolition of 


lieved. 
may not end with 
the United Mine Workers of America in 
the anthracite industry. There is another 
great industrial organization of workers 
that is planning and would be greatly 
pleased to see the union of the mine 
employees destroyed. . The federation I 
refer to is closely allied, in fact it is 
really a part of a certain political party, 
and if the campaign as outlined by the 
labor leaders who are opposed to the 
present mine workers’ organization, can 
be carried to a successful concltfsion, a 
second strike fostered and financed by a 
body of men who have just come out of 
a winning fight in another industry, will 
be precipitated several weeks prior to 
the November elections, 
normal supply of coal can be restored. 


and before a 


The chief difficulty to the consumma- 
tion of any such comprehensive plan will 
be found in the attitude of the more in- 
telligent class of miners working in the 
northern anthracite field. These men, 
mostly Welsh and generally of a high 
order of intelligence and efficiency, are 
already supporters of the old political 
parties and are not so easily led by 
radical socialistic propaganda. 

Without’ in any way attempting to as- 
sume the position of an alarmist, we do 
believe the situation bears watching, and 
it is likely the outcome may differ a little 
There 
is an undercurrent of thought prevalent 
their 
hands, and history has shown that often- 
structure has arisen 
from the ruins of some smaller and less 


from what many of us anticipate. 


today wherever men work with 


times a monster 
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imposing edifice. It is a question whether 
the miners’ union should be destroyed 
even if such a result can be effected. 


The Technical Graduate 

Gradually the technical graduate is 
working his way toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the mining industry. Years ago, 
when the so called practical man filled 
every important official position, any de- 
vices “requiring technical training for 
installation or operating were ruthless- 


ly denounced. They had been built, 


_installed, operated and supervised by the 


inexpert and had naturally been found 
grievously wanting. Today developments 
in every line have made the graduate in- 
His future as director of the 
industry is no longer in doubt. 

there is some good 
ground for abuse of the graduate, viewed 
as that raw product emerges from the 


dispensable. 


Unfortunately, 


mill.. We do not refer to his overween- 
ing confidence, his arrogance, his inabil- 
ity to learn from the evidences of his 
eyes, his proneness to discount all wisdom 
save that proclaimed from cap and gown, 
his lack of the mellowing influences of 
experience, or even to his contemptuous 
attitude to all things mundane after a 
long sojourn in marble halls. These are 
personal faults, not subject to academic 
correction, but there is a more belittling 
fault than all of these. 

The difficulty with the boy graduate 
arises from the failure of the average 
the 
primary essentials of academic teaching. 
Before the graduate has been one day 
on the job, he has discovered that some 


professor to score and underscore 


fact, known to every rodman or engine 
hostler,hasevadedhim. Hehasbeentaught 
all he needs to know about it, more, per- 
haps, than he will ever need to know, but 
this essential fact has been overlooked. 
All his teaching has been in double-leaded 
type, and he has been expected without 
experience to the essential 
from that which is merely valuable. He 
has felt that he could not carry the whole 
mass of information so prodigally be- 


separate 


stowed on him, and he has chosen blind- 
ly that which his brain cells have most 
teadily accommodated. He finds too late 
that his choice uncontrolled was grievous- 
ly ill advised. 

The graduate is thus rebuffed and put 
at a disadvantage at the very threshold 
of his career. His solution of equations 
of higher degree, his calculus and his 
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Stress analyses are above his critics, but 
this one thing, this one essential, is not 
possessed, and all his college training is 
condemned. 

We think the college faculties could 
rectify this matter by making careful in- 
quiry of the students as to the lack of 
knowledge which first confounded them. 
Why not ask some man of broad knowl- 
edge just what a young man should know 
before all else, to make a good appear- 
ance when he enters the practical life? 
And having such knowledge, the students 
in the senior year should be carefully ex- 
amined and made to answer such ques- 
tions unfalteringly, making absolutely no 
mistakes. If the student fails he can 
be reéxamined, coached and helped in 
every way so that he will enter his pro- 
fession with at least the stock-in-trade 
of the office blueprinter, the chainman 
or the engine swabber. 








What’s In a Heading? 


Even editors are occasionally imbued 
with feelings, and we must confess to a 
distinct shock to our own on reading the 
following head lines in the Weekly Cou- 
rier, of Mar. 21: 


U. S. MINE BUREAU HAS ITS 
MARTYRS 


Two TRAINED RESCUERS HAvE GIVEN UP 
THEIR Lives iN ACTION 


Dr. Hotmes Is WELL PLEASED 


We believe we know Dr. Holmes well 
enough to emphatically deny that he is 
“well pleased,” and we are sure we know 
the Weekly Courier well enough to an- 
ticipate its apology. 

Contrary to general belief, editor- 
ial work is no sinecure, and its “rewards” 
are often the reverse of rewards. As the 
editor sits, in modest pride, reviewing 
the results of his labors in a current is- 
sue, his dreams are not infrequently dis- 
pelled by the receipt of a communication 
to the effect that “the crosscut between 
rooms 61 and 62 on the 32d Butt Entry 
off the 12th South Entry is shown slant- 
ing in the wrong direction!” 

Strange as it seems, the more extraor- 
dinary errors are the ones that most fre- 
quently get through. For instance, the 
Associated Press once sent out a descrip- 
tion of a gun fight in which the principals 
had shot each other to death. After de- 
scribing all the bloody details, the dis- 
patch concluded with, “it is believed the 
men had some misunderstanding.” 


| 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





The Fireboss Question 


Much interest has been aroused by 
the discussion that has appeared in the 
columns of Coat AGg, relating to the 
work, qualifications and duties of the 
fireboss; and I beg to submit, in this 
connection, a few brief extracts from an 
address to firebosses and those aspiring 
to such position, delivered by James 
Home, at the semimonthly meeting of the 
New River Mining Institute, held at Scar- 
boro, W. Va., Mar. 7, 1912. Mr. Home’s 
remarks, in substance, were as follows: 

In my opinion the fireboss is the chief 
guardian of any mine where his services 
are required. Some firebosses assume 
that their duties are merely to examine a 
mine for gas and note any derangement 
that may have taken place in the ventila- 
tion. These duties should be performed 
with great care, at all times. They cover, 
’ however, but a small portion of the dan- 
 gerous conditions that should be detected 
by a keen, observant fireboss. 

To reach a high standard of efficiency, 
the fireboss should be familiar with every 
circumstance occurring in the mine; and 
must have a thorough knowledge of all 
the difficulties to be encountered in the 
mining of coal. His judgment should be 
sound and he must have the courage of 
his own convictions. He should consult 
himself often concerning what action he 
would take in the event of a sudden out- 
burst of gas, stoppage of the fan, chok- 
ing of the airways by falls of roof or 
inflow of water, fire in any part of the 
mine, etc. Such a rehearsal of his 
actions beforehand is essential to make 
him cool headed and ready for action 
even if the process is only mentally per- 
formed. He would in all probability be 
able to employ some of the plans thus 
formed, when confronted with the real 
thing. While in the performance of his 
duties, he should be possessed of a feel- 
ing such as takes hold of the hunter 
when he enters the forest. The differ- 
ence between them is, that the hunter is 
seized with a desire to destroy life, and 
in order to satisfy that desire he searches 
for a trace of any living thing, which he 
hopes to kill. The fireboss should be as 
deeply interested in his desire to save 
life and to discover any conditions that 
are dangerous, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting them and making the mine safe. 
{ am sure there is as much inspiration 


to be found in the one as in the other. 


Let us travel with the fireboss and see 


what are his duties. Arriving at the 
mine, three hours prior to the time of 
starting the shift, he carefully examines, 
fills and adjusts his safety lamp, visits 
the fan, makes a note of the water-gage 
barometer and thermometer readings, 
passes through the boiler and engine 
rooms, speaking to the fireman and 
engineer. If all is well, he erases the 
report on the bulletin board affixing the 
date of the present day, after which he 
descends into the mine. The absence of 
the O. K. on the board together with the 
instructions given the engineer and the 
locking of the travelingway gate will 
suffice to keep any unauthorized person 
from entering the mine until his return. 
He observes the condition of the shaft 
while slowly descending, and upon reach- 
ing the shaft bottom goes to the foot of 
the downcast to see if the usual volume 
of air is traveling in its proper course. 
Finding all satisfactory he proceeds into 
the mine, traveling with the intake air 
current, for the reason that should he 
encounter a mine fire or a large body of 
gas he has only to retreat a few steps 
to safety. Whereas were he approaching 
from the return side, his retreat from the 
danger zone would be less easily ac- 
complished. As he advances, he ex- 
amines all cavities in the roof, entrances 
to abandoned workings, and void places 
where gas would be likely to lodge 
and sees that all danger signals are in 
place. On arriving at the working 
face he observes the conditions there in 
detail, for it is here that 80 per cent. 
of the accidents occur. He not only ex- 
amines each place for explosive gas, 
loose rock or coal, absence of timber or 
condition of the timbering, but he is ob- 
servant to detect any dangerous practices 
on the part of miners in the manner of 
placing their shots, securing the roof 
and coal, and the general care taken of 
their working places. More lives have 
been sacrificed in coal mining through 
the indifference of mine officials to these 
last-mentioned dangers than from all 
other causes combined. 


It may be asked how the fireboss is to 
detect these dangers while the miner is 
not actually engaged at his work. It is 
easy for any experienced fireboss to 
distinguish the difference between a 
prudent and careful miner’s place where 
everything is neat and orderly, and the 
scene of disorder that prevails in a place 
worked by an ignorant or a careless 


miner. Holes drilled too deep, the ab- 
sence of stemming material, huge lumps 
of coal thrown back 50 ft. from the face 
by the force of the blast, and the gen- 
eral ragged appearance of everything in 
the vicinity tell an unmistakable tale. 

After examining each place in its turn 
for the dangers mentioned, and marking 
the date of inspection near the face, as 
evidence of his presence, the fireboss 
returns by the haulways, inspecting on 
his way the wiring and general condition 
of roof and the timbering and track. 
Having fenced off all unsafe places 
found and from which he was unable 
to remove the danger at the time, he 
ascends the shaft, makes a written report 
in the book kept for that purpose and 
marks the bulletin as it should be, O. K. 
or otherwise. It is the duty of the fire- 
boss also to warn any man in whose 
place he has discovered any danger, and 
to make a verbal report to the mine fore- 
man and stand ready to carry out that 
officials orders, during the remaining 
hours he is on duty. 

One Who Has Firebossed. 
Whipple, W. Va. 


Normal Ventilation at Firing 
‘Time 

I have read, with much interest, the 
letter of John Verner in the issue of 
Feb. 3. He draws attention to the fact 
that, where the workings have extended 
a considerable distance underground, 
mine explosions are less frequent than 
when mining is first commenced. This 
is.an’ interesting conclusion, though Mr. 
Verner does not say emphatically that 
this extension of the workings is the 
sole cause of the reduction in the num- 
ber of explosions. Yet he leads the 
reader to the inference that the ventilat- 
ing: current should be reduced in volume 
when shots are being fired. 

The reductions in the quantity of mov- 
ing air, in the cases Mr. Verner instances 
were not intentional but were caused by 
the extension of the mine workings with- 
out a corresponding increase in the vol- 
ume of the air entering the mines. Of 
course, it is a-natural consequence, that 
the air current is retarded when it meets 
with the extra friction of the length- 
ened airways. Nor is it less axiomatic 
that this will result in a slower feeding 
of the coal dust to the flame of an ex- 
plosion. However, we should not forget 
that these considerations have solely to 
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do with the extension of the violence 
and have no influence on the primary 
ignition or explosion. 

I am a strong advocate of fresh air, 
the more the better, within reason. More- 
over, in the mines of Pennsylvania, if 
the fan is stopped or slowed down, the 
legal quantity of air will not be circulat- 
ing. The law also requires the con- 
tinuous operation of the fans or venti- 
lators at a certain speed in accordance 
with a notice posted by the mine fore- 
man. By this, with the approval of the 
mine inspector, the fan engineer must 
be guided. So there seems in the law 
of the state no provision made for vari- 
able air circulation. 


THE RESULTS OF Low VELOCITY 


The velocity of the air is gaged to 
meet the norma] requirements of the 
mine and unless the shots are fired after 
all the men have left the mine, the air 
will soon become cloudy and thick from 
the burning of the mine lamps and the 
breathing of the mules and men. Slow- 
ing a fan increases the danger. Doors 
are kept closed partly by the ventilat- 


ing pressure existing when the fan 
is in operation. When this ventilating 
pressure is reduced a violent blast 


may partially open a door and in any 
event the door will be less forcibly closed 
and may pass what little air is flowing. 
When the fan is passing a small air 
current, regulators do not permit the 
same proportions of air to pass as they 
do when the air is normal. Thus the 
current is likely to be cut off some sec- 
tions of the mine. If the fan is not 
merely slowed but stopped, natural venti- 
lation may cause a reversal of the cur- 
rent. Such changes would be likely to 
make conditions ideal for explosions. 

By decreasing the amount of air, we 
increase the gas present in the mine e- 
cause while the evolution of gas con- 
tinues constant, there is less air to dilute 
it and the gas is less rapidly removed 
from the mine. Hence by stopping or 
slowing the fan, we increase the percent- 
age of the gas present and if we follow 
that reduction of ventilation by firing a 
number of shots, we arrange to have a 
dangerous condition of the atmosphere 
at the most critical peri-1 of the day’s 
work. 


DANGERS OF A Low VELOCITY 


I am of the opinion that slowing the 
fan increases the dangers inherent to 
firing- shots. When the current slows 
down the suspended dust is deposited on 
all exposed surfaces. When other shots 
are fired, a new accession of dust is 
created and this is also deposited. Had 
the current remained as strong as be- 
fore, the dust already in suspension and 
that which is derived from the shotfiring 
would in turn have been swept out of 
the mine. 

As a matter of precaution, we should 
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keep all the dust we can loaded out. We 
should wet the faces and sides thorough- 
ly near shot holes. All shots in any one 
working place should be fired simultane- 
ously and the firing should commence at 
the end of the airway nearest the upcast 
or return entry. 
R. Z. VIRGIN. 
Johnstown, Penn. 


Timber Framing for Heavy 
Side Pressures 


Replying to the criticism offered by 
Mine Superintendent, Johnstown, Penn., 
as published in CoAL AGE, Feb. 24, page 
651, permit me to say I am quite sure 
his method of timbering, as there shown, 
is all right for strength. I have used 
similar methods many times; but, in an- 
swering the original question, I had in 
mind a heading or drift where the room 
was limited. The method proposed by 
my critic would take up 2 or 3 ft. of 
space, which with the ever increasing 
size of the mine car would hardly te 
permissible. 

Furthermore, “Mine Superintendent” 
has failed to read my statement correct- 
ly. He assumes that I suggested setting 
the post at an angle of 45 deg. from 
the perpendicular in order to support a 
side pressure. I suggested, in COAL 
AGE, Jan. 20, page 490, that the cap 
should be cut at 45 deg. and the leg cut 
the same plus the batter. The batter of 
a post in a drift is generally 2 in. to 
the foot, sometimes less. 

My critic will pardon me for stating 
that he is mistaken when he says, I 
would not get strength from the corner 
brace. If this is properly spiked and 
fitted to the timber frame, it would 
shorten the leg, and, from memory, I 
think the strength of a piece of timber 
is inversely as its length. 

JOSEPH VIRGIN. 

Plymouth, W. Va. 








Drilling the Mine Floor 


In your issue of Feb. 17, I notice an in- 
quiry of an “Anxious Foreman,” regard- 
ing “Cross Bar Timbering.” 

The method of support you suggest is 
O. K., but, if the pillars are not large 
enough, it will cause the floor of the mine 
to heave. I would suggest that “Anxious 
Foreman” should have holes drilled in the 
floor every 4 to 6 ft. along the entry to a 
depth of 3 or 4 ft., thus giving room for 
expansion. In fact, I think the longwall 
method of working would suit the con- 
ditions of the mine mentioned, better 
than room-and-pillar, as “Anxious Fore- 
man” has 10 in. of draw slate available 
for packing. I have seen places driven 
wide under like conditions, which stood 
better than the narrow places. 

DAVID FULTON. 

Marion, III. 
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Handling Material Excavated 


in Sinking Small Air Shafts 


A novel method of sinking the small 


air shafts used in ventilating the lignite — 


mines, at Hoyt, Wood County, Tex., was 
introduced in 1906, which reduced the 
cost of this work more than 50 per cent. 
This lignite lies at an average depth of 


34 ft., under a cover of sand and clay,: 
which in dry weather will stand in the 


shafts for weeks without caving. When 
the mines were first opened, fans were 
used for ventilating; but with the prog- 
ress of mining and the drawing of the 
pillars, openings and cracks extended to 
the surface and much air was lost and the 
ventilation thereby weakened. In time, 
the fans were discarded and air shafts 
usually 4%4x4% ft. were sunk at suitable 
points in the mine and small brick fur- 
naces installed to afford ventilation. 

It occurred to the writer, in charge of 
the work, that if the dirt excavated from 
these shafts could be dropped into the 
mine through a drill hole in place of be- 
ing loaded and hoisted in buckets, both 
time and money would be saved. This 


method was tried and proved so satisfac- - 
tory that it was used afterward wherever — 
The general method of pro- 


possible. 
cedure was as, follows: 


After determining the location of the 


shaft underground, usually in a room- 
neck or in an opening driven especially 
for the purpose, a line was run to locate 
the point on the surface, and a 12-in. 
drill hole put down into the mine, at a 
cost of 20c. per ft. Two men, alternating 
each other in the shaft, and furnished 
with a couple of chisel-end picks, a short 
breast auger, tamping stick, dynamite and 


aetripod or windlass and rope, could sink — 


6 to 8 ft. per day, in ordinary ground. 
In damp ground, the drill hole often 
clogged or closed completely, owing to the 
damp earth adhering to the sides, and to 
keep it clear a knotted rope suspended 
in the hole was drawn up and down at 
intervals. When the ground was hard, 
half a stick of powder, fired in a 2™%-ft. 
hole, in each corner of the shaft, made 
the digging easier and did not choke the 


drill hole as did heavier charges in deeper’ 


holes. 
A pit car standing on the mine tracks 


under the hole caught the dirt and was. | 


replaced when full, by the drivers, as a 
part of their regular work. The dirt was 
used to grade the roads in the mine or 
was hoisted and sent to the dump. © All 
the shafts were timbered with 2-in. oak 
plank set edge to edge, with the ends 
notched to fit into each other, all being 
cut from a single pattern. By this method 
of sinking and timbering, a shaft could 
be sunk and timbered at a total cost of 
between $1.75 and $2 per ft. 


NELSON BLOUNT. 
New York City. 


March 30, 1912 


The Fireboss Question, A 
Mine Superintendent’s 
View | 


In your issue of Mar. 9, I became 
much interested in the discussion by the 
various firebosses, pages 717 to 719, be- 
cause I once filled that position myself. 
_ I have filled all the positions at various 
times in the anthracite region from slate- 
picker boy to mine superintendent, which 
is my present position; and when I look 
back to the eight years I spent in the 
capacity of fireboss, I cannot help but 
feel that their work is not fully under- 
stood by the average mine operator or 
superintendent. As a rule, these men have 
not filled the position themselves, and 
consequently fail to fully appreciate the 
services of firebosses. 

“Fireboss,” western Pennsylvania, 
truly suggests that the position of fire- 
boss is often considered an unnecessary 
expense that operators are compelled to 
endure on account of the mine law. Let 
me say, the fireboss, if he is conscientious 
and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, is one of the most valuable of- 
ficials connected with the operation of a 
mine. He must be alert and fearless. 
But, you may say, all that is required of 
him is to see that the mine is free from 
gas. True, that is the only requirement 
within the purview of the law; but let us 
consider some of the responsibilities that 
devolve upon him’ and the dangers to 
which he is exposed in the daily dis- 
charge of his. duties. 

First, he must visit and examine all 
the breasts or working places in his dis- 
trict, any of which may contain gas in 
dangerous quantities, and this examina- 
tion must be made before a miner is al- 
lowed to enter the mine. Not only must 
he test each place for gas, but he should 
examine the roof to see if it is sound and 
in safe condition. He should observe 
the props or posts to see that they are 
properly stood and have good cap pieces 
over them. If there is a parting or band 
of rock in the center of the coal seam, 
or if it be the custom to undermine the 
coal, he should examine to see whether 
or not the mining is too deep and the coal 
properly sptagged. He should also ob- 
serve whether or not the chamber is sup- 
plied with sufficient props and caps, 
which the miner may require during the 
day. 

Picture the dangers to which the fire- 
boss is exposed’ in making the rounds of 
these places. Rising each morning at 2 
o’clock so that he may be on time at 
the foot of the shaft, he prepares for his 
lonely walk into a dangerous mine where 
death may be lurking in some cham- 
ber. The distance he must travel un- 
derground to reach his work is often two 
and may be three miles. Arriving at the 
first chamber on his rounds, he lowers 
his light and raises his lamp slowly to- 


“ty for any indication of gas. 


‘not far distant. 
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ward the roof, watching the flame close- 
If none be 
found he places his mark, usually the 
figure indicating the day of the month, in 
a place that can be readily seen by the 
miner or mine foreman on entering the 
chamber. 

Passing on to other working places, he 
is constantly reminded of the danger 
from falling roof or gas that he is liable 
to meet at any time. These dangers are 
greater, because in making his rounds 
he must hurry as the three hours re- 
quired by law scarcely give him time 
to visit all the places in his district. 

I have a distinct recollection of walk- 
ing into breasts and being greeted with a 
rush of air caused by a fall in the place 
I was about to enter, the concussion be- 
ing of sufficient force to extinguish my 
light. Perhaps, in another chamber, a 
careless miner has left his needle lying 
with the point facing the crosscut, and 
the fireboss hurrying on barely escapes 
having his eye put out or being impaled 
on the needle as with a bayonet. 

In the letters of some of the firebosses 
I notice a slight tone of resentment, and 
the fact that I lay so much stress on 
the difficulties and dangers of the posi- 
tion might suggest that I too have the 
same feeling; such, however, is not the 
case. We must remember that operators, 
superintendents and managers of mines 


have crosses to bear as well as fire-, 


bosses; and if the latter are laid off in 
idle tinies possibly, in many cases, it is 
due to the habit of the fireboss in con- 
tenting himself with simply fulfilling the 
dead letter of the law without any thought 
of working for the interest of the com- 
pany that pays him. It is by honest con- 
scientious work that the fireboss earns 
the commendation of his superintendent 
and increases his chances of promotion. 
The fireboss that will do this may rea- 
sonably hope to be mine foreman or 
superintendent at some time in the future 
He should employ all 
his spare time in the study of mine work 
and familiarize himself with the prin- 
ciples relating to mining. This statement 
may cause some amazement, but I mean 
that very thing. Unless a man moves 
forward, he is certainly moving back- 
ward. I have proved this in my own ex- 
perience and if space would permit I 
could give many concrete illustrations to 
show the practical working out of this 
truth. 

By 7 o’clock the fireboss has com- 
pleted his first inspection of the mine and 
goes to breakfast. On his return to the 
mine, about 8 o’clock, he consults his notes 
to see what is needed and orders the 
timber and other material required and 
sees that it is prepared and sent into 
the mine. He is then ready for his sec- 
ond inspection, in which he visits the more 
dangerous places in the mine and at- 
tends to other matters that may be re- 
quired. He advises the miner concern- 
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ing the cleaning and loading of ine coal, 
the topping of cars, the location of shots, 
the charging and tamping of holes. On 
meeting the mine foreman, in the mine, 
the fireboss should be able to answer in- 
telligently all questions concerning the 
various places he has visited, not only 
with respect to the danger or safety, 
which is strictly his concern, but he 
should be able to inform the mine fore- 
man in regard to the quantity of loose 
coal the miner has on hand and whether 
or not the majority of cars in the work- 
ing places are empty or loaded. He 
should also be able to state whether or 
not work ordered the previous day has 
been done. 

This may seem to be too great a tax on 
his memory, but any successful fireboss 
of four or five years’ experience will 
agree that he has a vivid recollection of 
the exact appearance of each place 
visited and is able -to recall without diffi- 
culty in detail the condition of each 
place and what is needed. He knows 
the name and character of each miner, 
his laborer, and is familiar with their 
peculiarities. This is not given as an 
instance of good memory, but to impress 
the fact that every fireboss worthy of the 
name should be able to describe the con- 
dition of each place visited. 

I agree that this is not required by the 
mine law; but, on the other hand, it does 
not require nine hours of a fireboss’ time 
to fulfill all the requirements of the 
law, and the remainder of his time he 
should devote to the interests of the 
company that pays him. Every fireboss 
is or should be ambitious for promotion 
to the position of mine foreman, and in 
time to that of superintendent; and 
let me add there is no person so well 
fitted by training, for these positions, as 
the fireboss providing he has improved 
his time and fitted himself for higher 
work by study and reading. 

In conclusion I will say the fireboss 
should be one of the iast men suspended 
during a shutdown. To gain this prefer- 
ence, however, he should never shirk 
his duties and always strive to employ 
his entire time to the advantage of the 
company for whom he is working. A 
fireboss to be worthy of the name should 
be of so much value in the operation of 
a mine that the mine foreman would not 
think of such a thing as laying him off, 
or doing anything that would lessen his 
enthusiasm in the discharge of his duties. 
Every fireboss has the opportunity of 
making his services worth far more to 
the company than the price paid in 
wages. Should he do this there would 
be no question of the result of his ef- 
forts when he seeks promotion, because 
promotion will seek and find him. Remem- 
ber the Chinese proverb, “I am not con- 
cerned that I have no position; I am con- 
cerned in fitting myself for a position.” 

Murray, Penn. M, J. CLEMONS, 

Superintendent. 
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Interesting Questions 
GAs ON FALLS 


Ques.—If in making your examination 
of a mine you found gas on the “falls,” 
what would be your method of procedure 
and what would you recommend for 
safety, the mine being operated with 
naked lights ? 

Ans.—The first step to be taken to 
provide for the safety of the men while 
removing this gas will depend upon the 
quantity of gas accumulated and its loca- 
tion with respect to the ventilating cur- 
rent. A thorough knowledge of the sur- 
roundings and a careful estimate of the 
quantity of gas present is absolutely nec- 
essary before any steps are taken for 
its removal. All the men on the return 
of the current must be notified and in 
case the body of gas is considerable 
these men must be withdrawn. In case 
considerable gas has accumulated on the 
falls and it is found that the accidental 
explosion of the gas would communicate 
to a larger body of gas in some near-by 
abandoned workings, all the men should 
be withdrawn from the mine before tak- 
ing any steps to remove the gas. 

Having, in this manner, provided for 
the safety of the men, the next step is 
to station reliable men at each entrance 
or approach to the return current. Only 
safety lamps must be used in the work, 
which must be conducted from the intake 
side of the gas. It may be necessary to 
erect temporary brattices so as to deflect 
the air current against the roof and 
cause this to sweep the cavities or pockets 
above the falls. The work must proceed 
slowly, giving sufficient time for the air 
current to act upon the body of gas. 
The progress of the work must be closely 
watched and tests made from time to 
time with safety lamps. Every precau- 
tion must be taken to avoid a fresh fall 
of roof as far as possible. Should a 
fall occur the gas will be driven cut 
upon the workmen and possibly ignited 
on their lamps. It is therefore neces- 
sary that all lamps be kept in a safe place 
and properly guarded to avoid such an 
occurrence. 


FIRE IN DOWNCAST SHAFT 


Ques.—In case the downcast shaft of 
a mine takes fire, what are the first three 
important things to be considered ? 


Ans.—(1) Notify the men at once by- 


phone, directing that reliable messengers 
be sent to warn the men at the working 
face, in each section of the mine, and 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


instructing them in regard to the best way 
of escape. (2) Short-circuit the air cur- 
rent at the foot of the downcast shaft 
by setting open the main separation doors 
between the intake and the return, so as 
to prevent the smoke and gases of the 
fire from entering the mine; at the same 
time shut down the ventilating fan. The 
heat of the fire will probably convert the 
downcast shaft into an upcast; and, if 
it is possible to open the doors so as to 
short-circuit the air current at a point 
further in the mine, much of the smoke 
will be withdrawn from the main airway, 
by so doing. (3) Get water on the fire 
as quickly as possible. As soon as the 
current reverses at the foot of the shaft, 
if it does so, it will be possible to fight 
the fire from below, which should be 
done to prevent the flame from extending 
into the entries in the mine. 


EXPANSION OF AiR DUE TO RISE OF TEM- 
PERATURE AND FALL OF PRESSURE 


Ques.—The temperature of the intake 
current in a mine is 35° F. at a point in 
the airway, where the anemometer gives 
a reading of 2820 ft. in 3 min. The air- 
way at this point measures 8 ft. 4 in. wide 
and 5 ft. 9 in. high. (a) What is the 
quantity of air passing into the mine per 
minute? (b)Assuming that this mine is 
ventilated by an exhaust fan, what quan- 
tity of air would be passing on the re- 
turn airway, at the foot of the upcast 
shaft, if the temperature at this point 
is 65° F. and the water gage gives a 
reading of 3.4 in. P Assume that the baro- 
metric pressure at the foot of the down- 
cast shaft is 25.39 in. and the coal seam 
is practically level. 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway 
is 8.33 x 5.75 = 47.9 sq.ft. Assuming 
the reading of the anemometer is an av- 
erage reading for the airway, the velocity 
of the air current is 2820 — 3.= 940 
ft. per min. The quantity of air in circu- 
lation is then 


Q=av = 47.9 x 940 = 45,026 
= say 45,000 cu.ft. per min. 


Since the fan is exhausting, the volume 
of air on the return airway is expanded 
in two ways; namely, by the rise of tem- 
perature and the fall of pressure. The 


expansion due to the rise of temperature’ 


is as follows: 
460 ++ 65 
460 + 35 


The. expansion due to the fall of pres- 
sure is as follows: It is necessary first 


X 45,000 = 47,755 cu.ft. 
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to reduce the water-gage reading and the 
reading of the barometer to a pressure 
ir pounds per square foot; thus, 

Water gage, 


3.4 + 5.2 = 17.68 Ib. per sq.ft. 


* Barometer, 


29.35 x 0.4911 x 144 = 2075.58 Ib. 
per sq.ft. 

The absolute pressure of the air in the 
intake is, therefore,, 2075.58 Ib; per sq. ft., 
while that in the return is less by the 
pressure due to the water gage, or 2075.58 
— 17.68 = say, 2057.9 lb. per sq.ft. » 

The expansion due to the fall of pres- 
sure is, therefore, 


2075.58 
2057-9 


which is the total volume of air passing 
on the return airway. 


X 47,755 = 48,165 cu.ft. 


RELATION OF WATER GAGE TO PERCENTAGE 
OF GAS IN CURRENT 


Ques.—The air current in a certain 


mine is charged with marsh gas to the ex- 


tent of 3 per cent. when the water-gage 
reading is 2.5 in.; what would be the per- 
centage of gas in the current if it be- 
came necessary to reduce the speed of the 
fan till the water gage gave a reading of 
only 1 in.? 4 

Ans.—In any given circulation, the vol- 
ume of air varies as the square root of 
the water gage. Also, for the same quan- 
tity of gas, the percentage varies inverse- 
ly as the volume of air. Therefore, the 
percentage of gas in the current, in this 
case, will vary inversely as the square 
root of the water gage. In other words, 
the percentage ratio is equal to the square 
root of the inverse water-gage ratio. Or 
calling the required percentage of gas x, 


we have 
ae: 
2 aa I 


L—=3V 25=4.74% 
CALCULATING QUANTITY OF AIR 


Ques.—lIf the velocity of an air cur- 
rent is 75 ft. per minute in an airway 6% 
x8'% ft., what is the quantity of air pass- 
ing per minute ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this air- 
way is 6.5 x 8.5 = 55.25 sq.ft. Assum- 
ing the given velocity is an average 
velocity for the airway, the quantity of 
air in circulation is 


Q = av = 55.25 x 785 = say 40,000 
cu.ft. per min. 
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A First Aid Packet 


There is need for a first-aid packet, 
which will always be at hand when an 
accident occurs, will always keep its con- 
tents in good aseptic condition and which 
yet will be light and portable. Such an 


appliance appears to have been produced 
by W. V. Gage, a physician for the Colo- 
rado Fuel & 
Primero, Colo. 


Iron Co., stationed at 
It was briefly described 
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Section A-B 


DINNER PAIL AND PACKET 


in our issue of Nov. 18 last, but will 
bear more extended description. 


LIKE A TOBACCO Box 


The first-aid packet reminds one forci- 
‘bly of those popular curved tobacco 
boxes, which fit the pants pocket, but in 
this particular sistance the box is longer 
and narrower and fits the dinner pail. 
Moreover, it not only fits the pail, but is 
so affixed to it that the removal of the 
packet temporarily involves the spoiling 
of the dinner bucket. After the packet is 
femoved, a new one can be affixed in its 
place by solder. The bucket is then as 
good as ever. In like manner, a packet 
can be torn from an old pail and soldered 
to the side of a new one. 





AN AseEpTic CONTAINER 


The packet being air tight remains per- 
fectly sanitary and not subject to inleak- 
age, even when the pail’ is washed and 
scoured. When a workingman is moved 
from place to place in or around a mine, 
his first thought is of his dinner bucket. 
Consequently Dr. Gates thought he could 
not more certainly insure that every man 
would carry his packet than by attaching 
it firmly, and, in a sense, irremovably to 
his dinner bucket. 





a water-tight joint. 
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; Fig. 4 


DETAILS OF PACKET 


The packet consists of two curved 
pieces of tin, about 8 in. long and 3 in. 
wide. After picric acid gauze, a triangu- 
lar bandage or whatever else may be 
needed has been inclosed, the two side 
pieces are smoothly joined by a half-inch 
strip of tin. Soft solder is used to make 
When an accident 
occurs demanding first-aid materials, 
this tin strip can be peeled off by a can 
opener. 

In Fig. 1, the dinner pail is marked 1 
and the first-aid packet is numbered 2. 
At 3 is shown the soldering arrangement 
by which the two are fastened to each 
other. In Fig. 2, which is a partial cross- 
section along the line C D, shown in Fig. 
1, the method of attachment is made 
plain, though the alternative plan in Fig. 
3 might be used instead. In this design, 
guides 4 are attached to the pail, and in 
these the packet 2 slides. It is, however, 
secured in place by a plug 3, which 
passes through the side of the pail. In 
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Fig. 4, the “can opener” is shown at- 
tached to the end of the soft-tin slip 
5, which has, as is shown at 6 in Fig. 1, 
a point of attachment at the base of the 
packet. A few turns of the wrist and this 
strip is completely withdrawn from the 
two curved faces of the packet. 

The contents are permitted to drop out 
and two curved pieces of tin of suitable 
flexibility and shaped like those shown 
in Fig. 5 are ready for use as splints. At- 
tached to one of these are lugs, marked 
7. To these are found, already tied, 
strings 8, by which these strips of tin 
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How THE SPLINTS ARE MADE 

















Fig. 5 


can be secured as splints to the sides of 
any broken limb which may need their 
support. 

Fig. 6 is another view of the same 
packet where the manner of removing the 
binding strip is more clearly shown. An- 
other proposal is that the attachment of 
the pail to the packet be made by the 
use of a movable metal strap, as shown 
in Fig. 7, this strap itself being of use in 


_ providing a means whereby the splint can 


be affixed to the limb. Fig. 8 shows a 
simple method of attaching the binding 
Strap, so that the use of the can opener 
can be made unnecessary. It is true that 
a can opener can be attached to the 
packet, but it is better to simplify matters 
by dispensing with it. 

If an 8-in. splint is long enough for the 
support of the fractured bone, then it is 
certain that the scheme is one of great 
value, and as it assures that aseptic dress- 
ings will be always available when 
needed, its use is to be advocated. 


Mine foremen should institute a course 
of prevention and cure of mine explo- 
sions, fires and accidents. All such mat- 
ters should be taken up, considered, and 
discussed, with all the minor officials of 
the mine, in order that they may all be 
thoroughly drilled in such action as 
would be required in the event of a dis- 
aster. 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH, EXHIBITING THE VIOLENCE OF THE BRUCETON EXPLOSION OF FEB. 24. THE SMOKE AND 
FLAME ARE ESCAPING FROM THE MAIN PORTAL 





Rescue TEAM IN HELMETS, PREPARING TO ENTER MINE AFTER EXPLOSION 
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Washington, D. C. 


President Taft has deferred the con- 
ference which he had expected to cail 
for the purpose of considering ways and 
means of preventing a coal strike. He 
has had several long talks, however, 
with Secretary Nagel and others, regard- 
ing the subject and is disposed to take 
such action as conditions seem to warrant 
when the proper time comes. At present, 
he is understood to feel that the facts in 
the case do not warrant active steps on 
the part of the federal government. 


AcTION ON INTERSTATE TRADE COMMIS- 
SION BILL IMPROBABLE 


Meetings of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, within the past few 
days, have shown conclusively that it will 
not be possible to secure a favorable re- 
port upon any measure such as has been 
asked for by various coal operators, 
whereby provision would be made for 
legalizing agreements of reasonable char- 
acter among the coal operators, for the 
purpose of fixing prices and limiting pro- 
duction, or adjusting it to the demands of 

_ the market. 

The committee is strongly divided upon 
the whole subject of anti-trust legisla- 
tion, amendatory of the Sherman Act. 


THE LEE BILL FOR COAL STRIKE 
ARBITRATION 


In a lengthy hearing, Mar. 25, before a 
subcommittee of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, to 
which the measure has been referred, 
Representatives Lee and Donohoe, both 
of Pennsylvania, presented arguments in 
favor of the Lee bill, which aims to give 
the federal government the fight of in- 
tervention in coal controversies by an 
extension of the so called Erdman act. 
_Mr. Lee spoke first, and urged the com- 
mittee to report favorably on the bill, 
on the ground that it would effect an im- 
mense saving of money and of life if 
in any way strikes of a prolonged nature 
could be avoided. He estimated that the 
strike of 1902 cost the country $150,- 
000,000, in direct loss of wages and 
profits as well as in sacrifices entailed 
upon manufacturers by reason of coal 
shortage. 

Mr. Lee then described the Erdman 
act and showed how beneficial had been 
its operation. He enumerated the many 
and varied controversies in which it had 
_ been invoked and then read letters which 
| he had received from organizations of 
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railroad employees that are not now sub- 
ject to the operation of the Erdman act, 
asking to be included within the scope 
of its provisions for arbitration. He laid 
stress on the fact that the act is not 
compulsory in its working but provides 
for voluntary arbitration. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Donohoe spoke of the great im- 
portance of the coal industry of the coun- 
try and said that it was such as to war- 
rant a special mode of dealing with its 
difficulties. This accounted for the fact 
that the change requested in regard to the 
Erdman act was not to be extended to 
any other industry. He thought that 
strikes were more serious and had a 
greater tendency to become chronic in 
the coal business than in any other line 
and that they entailed more suffering. 

The request was made by Mr. Lee that 
the committee call Charles P. Neill, com- 
missioner of labor, John Mitchell and 
others closely identified with the strike 
of 1902, to testify as witnesses. This 
will probably be done. 


RATES ON LAKE COAL FROM WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has handed down an important decision 
in the matter of the investigation and 
suspension of advances in rates for the 
transportation of coal by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. and the 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. and their con- 
nections. 

The principal findings of the commis- 
sion are as follows: 


1. From November, 1910, to March, 1911, 
defendants filed with the Commission 
tariffs advancing their rates upon lake 
coal, which is coal that originates in the 
West Virginia coal fields and moves, dur- 
ing the season of open navigation on the 
great lakes,- to various ports on Lake 
Erie for transshipment by vessel beyond. 
Shippers protested that the proposed 
rates were unreasonable, and they were 
suspended pending investigation. 

2. It appears that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Kanawha & Michigan, and Balti- 
more & Ohio made no showing which 
justifies the Commission in holding that 
the increased rates are just and reason- 
able; it is, therefore, held that these 
three defendants may not impose upon 
the traffic concerned higher rates than 
those in effect on Jan. 1; 1910. 

8. As to the Norfolk & Western, the 
Commission is persuaded that the impo- 
sition of the increased rates here in- 
volved will not impose an unjust and un- 
reasonable charge for the transportation 
service involved. 
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Mining Centers 


Alabama 


Birmingham—tThe railroads: in the 
Birmingham district are making. prepar- 
ations for a car shortage, which is already 
beginning to be felt, on-account of the 
increased demand for coal. 

Governor O’Neal visited Birmingham 
recently for the purpose of considering 
further the contract between the State 
of Alabama and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., whereby the company’s Flat 
Top mine is being worked by state con- 
victs. The agreement is at present on a 
basis of 42%c. per ton of coal mined, 
and the governor maintains that this fig- 
ure should be raised to 45c., in order to 
place the earnings of the convict labor 
on a parity with those of free labor. Fail- 
ing a satisfactory adjustment of this rate 
and the correction of certain alleged un- 
sanitary conditions at the Flat Top mine, 
the governor favors abrogating the con- 
tract. 





Colorado 


Colorado Springs—John T. Milliken, of 
St. Louis, and H. McGarry, of this city, 
president and manager, respectively, of 
the Golden Cycle Mining Co., have taken 
over the entire coal holdings of the Pike’s 
Peak Coal Co. and the Central Fuel Co., 
both of this city, and the stock of the 
United Fuel Co., of Denver, formerly 
held by J. R. McKinnie and other local 
interests. Milliken & Garry are now sole 
owners of 1760 acres of coal land north 
of this city, including the Pike View mine, 
the Jargest in this section. Milliken is 
spending $35,000 in improvements and 
will double the daily output, making it 
1000 tons. 


Denver—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently heard arguments on 
the application of the Colorado Coal 
Traffic Association, to compel the Colo- 
rado & Southern and Denver & Rio 
Grande railways to adopt a new plan of 
car distribution for coal shipments. 


Illinois 


Springfield—The state mining board is 
in receipt of a letter announcing that all 
previous state records were broken re- 
cently by the three Gillespie mines of 
the Superior Coal Co., a subsidiary of the 
Northwestern railroad. The figures sent 
in show that the average for the six days 
of one week was 10,984 tons per day, 
and that the highest day’s run was 11,522 
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tons. Mine No. 3 averaged 4094 tons per 
day for the week, and reports a total loss 
in time of 75 min.; 40 min. while waiting 
for cars and 30 min, while waiting for re- 
pairs to be made to the machinery. 


Danville—It is stated here that the 
three Dering mines near this city, the two 
mines at*Clinton, Ind., and the two at Sul- 
livan, Ind., will not be operated by the 
Brazil Block Coal Co. after Apr. 1. The 
company’s three-year lease on these prop- 
erties expires on that date, and, it is un- 
derstood, will not be renewed. Whether 
the Derings intend to sell the mines rather 
than lease them or whether the Brazil 
company does not care to operate them 
for another term of years, is not known. 
It is understood that the mines have been 
run at a good profit for the past three 
years. 


Belleville—Nearly every coal mine in 
the Standard field in the vicinity of 
Belleville, and down as far as Marissa, is 
working two shifts of eight hours each, 
in an effort to double their capacity. The 
greater portion of this coal is going to 
‘the Illinois Central R.R. 


Chicago—Discrimination by railroads of 
the Central West in the distribution of 
cars in favor of their own coal mines 
and to the detriment of other operators is 
to be the subject of an investigation by 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. Indiana and Kentucky 
state officials will assist in the inquiry. 
The work probably will begin immediately 
after the April session of the body, and 
may continue several weeks. It is said 
that the investigation will disclose that 
the railroad and mining interests in TIlli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky are as 
closely allied as the railroads and the 
steel industry in the North and East. The 
railroads are reputed to have almost ab- 
solute control of the best and largest 
producing mines of the three states, and 
it is alleged that they discriminate against 
other mine operators. 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion met here recently and appointed a 
committee to confer with officers of the 
United Mine Workers in an effort to avert 
the threatened strike of coal miners in 
Illinois, Apr. 1. Closely involved with 
the strike situation is the car-shortage 
problem. Complaints of car shortages 
in various districts were made by many 
of the operators. The effort of the mines 
to turn out large quantities of coal be- 
fore the strike comes on has caused a 
great demand for cars. 








Indiana 


Brazil—The most important work advo- 
cated by the recent annual convention of 
mine workers of district No. 8, is the 
organizing of the coal strippers. A great 
deal of coal is being stripped, instead of 
mined, in this county at present, and com- 
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mon labor is used in the work. The min- 
ers now intend to organize the coal strip- 
pers so that they will receive the same 
wages as the miners and day men em- 
ployed in and about the other mines of 
the district. 


Bicknell—The record for a day’s out- 
put from the mines in and around Bick- 
nell was broken, Mar. 25, when 143 


railroad cars were loaded, making a total: 


shipment of 5720 tons. The miners in 
this section do not want a strike; they 
are Satisfied with their present wage scale 
and are dreading the order to lay off. 


Diamond—The Wizard mine of the 
Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co., located on 
the Central Indiana R.R.; the Schrepfer- 
man No. 8 mine and the Zeller-McClel- 
land Block No. 3 mine, at Diamond, and 
the Bee Ridge Coal Co.’s mine, all in 
Clay County, are preparing to close down 
indefinitely after the suspension of work 
which is expected to follow the Cleve- 
land wage-scale conference. The owners 
say they will not go to the expense of 
keeping the mines in shape for work 
following the suspension. 


Linton—Mines on the Vandalia Branch 
have been under a great handicap lately 
because of a serious cave-in under the 
Vandalia R.R. tracks between Sponsler 
and the old Island City mine. It was 
impossible to get cars to or from the 
mines for a number of days. The cave 
was about 60 ft. long and immediately 
filled with water. 
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Des Moines—The state mining depart- 
ment has sent out a warning. Citizens of 
the state are urged to lay in supplies of 
coal before the first of the coming month 
if they do not wish to be caught short 
during the period of suspension. The de- 
partment says that the suspension will 
last at least 60 days, and possibly 90, or 
even longer. 





Kentucky 

Louisville—A peremptory writ of 
mandamus was issued, Mar. 20, by the 
Commerce Court against the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. and the Southern Ry., to 
compel them to carry coal from the mines 
of the Stony Fork Coal Co, and the Rals- 
ton Coal Co. in Kentucky to the south- 
eastern states. The refusal of the two 
railroads to transport the coal grew out 
of a dispute as to which should furnish 
the necessary cars. It was shown by the 
evidence that the coal companies, be- 
cause of their inability to have their prod- 
duct transported to markets in the South- 
east, were practically put out of business, 
as 80 per cent. of their coal was marketed 
in that territory. 


Paducah—Anticipating a strike in the 
soft-coal mines, the Illinois Central is 
hauling large quantities of coal from 
western Kentucky mines to its yards in 


Volw aNo ao 
Paducah. 
over the system as needed in the event of 
a strike. 

Barbourville—The Mineral Develop- 
ment Co., composed of Philadelphia cap- 
italists, is preparing to begin coal and 


This coal will be distributed — 


timber operations on a large scale in 


Letcher County. The property has been 
opened tor development by the new Lex- 
ington & Eastern R.R., and as soon as 
branch lines are built a number of big 
coal operations will be started. A con- 
tract was recently made for the exten- 
sion of a three-mile line into the Boone 
Fork district, and the first coal operations 
in that field will be started by the Penn- 
sylvanians. 


Maryland ¥ 


Lonaconing—It is understood that, be- 
fore long, operations will be resumed at 
the old Jackson mine and extensive devel- 
opments undertaken at the Caledonia 
mines. This valuable property has always 
been looked upon as the greatest asset of 
Lonaconing. There is a large acreage of 
excellent coal, of easy access, in the 
smaller seams and it is thought that one 
of the most profitable enterprises of the 


Maryland field could be established here. | 





Ohio 


Columbus—Operators in eastern Ohio 


are much gratified over the recent ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which grants a reduction on the lake rate 
from No. 8 field of 10c. per ton. This is 


the culmination of a fight between the 


operators and the railroads which has 
lasted for more than a year. It is an en- 
tirely different action from 


Association against the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R.R., in which a rate reduction was 
ordered by the Ohio Railway Commis- 
sion, 


Cambridge—The Minnehaha & Little 
Kate No. 2 mines of the National Coal 
Co., near Cambridge, which lie about two 
miles apart, have been connected and in 
the future the two mines will be operated 
as a unit. 


St. Clairsville—Work will be com- 
menced next month on the opening of a 
new mine at Fairpoint, Belmont County, 
to employ about 600 men, when in full 
operation. The Provident Coal Co., a 
Cleveland corporation, recently purchased 
several hundred acres of coal lying along 
the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., and 
will spend about $300,000 in opening and 
equipping the mine. 


Lisbon—The Card & Presser Coal Co. 


recently announced that it would aban- 
don the Klondyke coal mine which has 


been in operation here for a number of 


years. The company has leased about 
300 acres of coal land four miles north of 


the one® 
brought by the Eastern Ohio Operators’ — 
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town and will open a large commercial 
mine at once. It will take coal from the 
No. 6 vein, which runs from 4% to 6 ft. 
in thickness and is of excellent quality. 
The property is located along the Erie 
tracks and the old West Pittsburg tipple 
will be used. 

Cleveland—A conference of 32 opera- 
tors and as many miners’ representatives 
from western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and Indiana, met in Cleveland, Mar. 20, 
to negotiate new wage contracts for these 
states, if possible. Nothing decisive was 
accomplished, prior to adjournment Mar. 
22, and the matter was left in the hands 
of the joint scale committee, consisting of 
eight operators and eight miners, two 
from each state. The policy committee 
of the United Mine Workers convened 

here Mar. 25. 


Oklahoma 


McCurtain—A_ disastrous’ explosion 
took place at the No. 2 mine of the Sans 
Bois Coal Co. near here, in the morn- 
‘ing of Mar. 20. The cause of the ex- 
-plosion has not been determined. Eleven 
men escaped from a manway at the 
time of the blast; 25 have since been 
rescued alive, and at last reports, 69 
bodies had been recovered. The num- 
ber killed is reported as 80, based on a 
total of 116 men in the mine at the time 
of the explosion. Rescue work was 
started immediately; the local govern- 
ment mine-rescue car was soon on the 
scene and No. 4 car arrived from Iowa 
on Friday. 


Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


Dravosburg—Over 400 men employed 
in the Risher mine at Dravosburg quit 
work Mar. 20, alleging that the screens 
used at the mine allow too much coal to 
sift through to the slack pile. There has 
been no disturbance, the miners content- 
ing themselves with standing about in 
small groups and discussing the situation. 
They have been complaining for some 
time that the screens are too large. 

Indiana—The plant of the Tearing Run 
Coal Co., operated near Homer City for 
several years by J. M. Guthrie & Sons, 
of this place, has been leased: to the 
Townsend Coal Co., of Philadelphia. The 
operation includes 300 acres of coal and 
the lessees agree to mine not less than 
100,000 tons a year. 


Du Bois—It is understood that the Cas- 
cade Coal & Coke Co. will begin at once 
the construction of 200 additional coke 
ovens at Sykesville. This will just double 
the capacity of the present plant. 

St. Marys—The Shawmut Coal Mining 
Co. is building a new and larger tipple 
at Elbon, to accommodate its increased 
output at that point. Ten new houses 
have been erected and ten more are to be 
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put up this summer. The Shawmut & 
Northern R.R. has plans for building four 
miles of new road between Mahoning and 
Mosgrove, points on the Allegheny River, 
and also two miles of new railroad be- 
tween Tidal Branch Junction and the 
Allegheny. Other improvements are to 
be made at various points to meet the de- 
mands of larger operations. 


Pittsburg—A sweeping victory was won, 
Mar. 19, by coal shippers from the Pitts- 
burg district to lake ports when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered a 
reduction of the rate on bituminous coal 
from 88c. to 78c. per ton. Advances of 
rates on coal from Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia fields to lake ports, made by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Kanawha & Michigan railways, were 
disapproved by the commerce commis- 
sion. Advances made by the Norfolk & 
Western on the same traffic were ap- 
proved. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The Lackawanna R.R. was 
found guilty in the federal court, at Buf- 
falo, Mar. 19, of violating the commodi- 
ties clause of the Hepburn act and was 
fined $2000. The government charged 
that in 1909 the company shipped hay 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Scranton, Penn., 
free of charge for the use of mules in 
mines owned by the company in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In a gas explosion caused, it is thought, 
by mine settlings, which disturbed the gas 
mains, nine persons were killed and two 
injured, early Mar. 20, in Dunmore. Two 
miners’ families, comprising two women 
and seven children, were either blown to 
pieces in the explosion or burned in the 
fire that followed and destroyed three 
houses. More than twenty dwelling 
houses near the scene of the explosion 
were badly damaged by the concussion 
and the flying timbers. 


Wilkes-Barre—The exodus of miners 
from the anthracite fields in anticipation 
of a suspension of work was augmented 
recently by the departure of 100 Slavo- 
nians from the Nanticoke region, who 
left here for New York. They will sail 
for Austria. 


Shamokin—The 800 employees of the 
Scott shaft, owned by the Mineral Rail- 
road & Mining Co., who went on strike 
Mar. 18, because the company refused to 
sell them pea coal, have returned to work, 


Pottsville—The Pine Hill Coal Co., 
operated by Scranton capitalists, and 
located at Minersville, near here, posted a 
notice Mar. 19, announcing that the em- 
ployees will be granted an increase in 
wages of 10 per cent., to take effect Apr. 
1, and that other working matters will be 
adjusted satisfactorily with the men. Sev- 
eral years ago this company put into 
effect an agreement whereby the em- 
ployees share in the increased earnings 
of the company. 
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Tamaqua—tThe rest of the mine work- 
ers, about 3500 in number, employed by 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., in the 
Panther Creek Valley, who quit work re- 
cently because some of the men in the 
mines refused to join the union, returned 
to work Mar. 18. 


West Virginia 

Charleston—A trial of much interest 
to coal men has been going on in the 
United States Court at Cincinnati for the 
past four weeks; namely, the suit of the 
McKell Estate vs. the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. Co. The McKells own 23,000 acres 
in the heart of the New River coal field, 
probably the most valuable tract of the 
size in West Virginia, and have sued the 
railway company for $3,700,000 damages, 
with interest, on a contract made by M. E. 
Ingalls when president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio with the late Col. T. G. McKell. 
Many prominent operators and engineers 
of the state have testified in the case, as 
the questions involved concern almost 
every phase of the coal business. Gov- 
ernor Harmon, of Ohio, for the railway 
company, and Judge Holt, of Huntington, 
W. Va., for the McKells, are the leading 
counsel, and the case has been bitterly 
fought at every step. Some remarkable 
testimony has been given, which is of 
great interest to coal men. 

Welch—Eighty-one men were killed, 
Mar. 26, by a gas explosion in the Jed 
Coal & Coke Co.’s mine, at Jed, W. Va., 
six miles from here. -Only 11 men es- 
caped alive, and one of these died within 
an hour after being brought to the sur- 
face. So far, 33 bodies have been lo- 
cated. The fans, although damaged, con- 
tinued to operate, with the result that 
enough air was present to admit search- 
ing parties immediately. Less than half 
an hour after the explosion, relief meas- 
ures were started. Oxygen helmets and 
other appliances were rushed from the 
plant of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., nearby, and a government rescue car, 
en route to Huntington, W. Va., was 
turned back. The mine was inspected 
Mar. 22, and pronounced safe. Prelimin- 
ary investigations so far have not di- 
vulged the cause of the explosion. 
Barometers in this vicinity have been 
showing unusually low readings for the 
last week without the usual atmospheric 
changes. 


Canada 


Merritt, B. C.—The British Columbia 
Development Co., capitalized at $800,000, 
has been organized by a group of Minne- 
sota capitalists, including several Minne- 
apolis men, and has acquired control of 
1000 acres of coal lands in and about 
the town of Merritt, Nicola Valley, British 
Columbia. S. H. Hudson, Benson, Minn., 
is president; J. W. Irwin, Minneapolis, 
vice-president, and P. M. Endsley, Min- 
neapolis, treasurer. 
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Personals 


G. P. Bartholomew, who has been en- 
gaged in consulting work for the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation for the 
past seven months, has returned to his 
office, 30 Church St., New York. 


J. C. Maben, president .of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., recently visited 
the company’s properties in the vicinity 
of Birmingham, Ala., and elsewhere in 
the state, also looking over the plans 
for extensive improvements that are con- 
templated. 


William L. Martin has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Pratt No. 1 division of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s 
coal mines, effective Apr. 1, to become 
superintendent of the Banner mine of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., succeeding 
Milton H. Fies. 


John H. Parrott, general manager of 
the American Coal Co., recently visited 
Lonaconing, Md., for the purpose of in- 
specting the company’s properties in that 
locality and with a view toward possibly 
resuming operations at the Jackson mine, 
as well as undertaking development of 
the Caladonia mines. 


Maxwell L. Barker, of Louisville, Ky., 
formerly president of the Straight Creek 
Coal Co., of Pineville, has been elected 
president of the reorganized Nebo Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., in which he 
recently purchased a controlling interest. 
R. B. Winkler will remain as superinten- 
dent of the Nebo mine. 


N. P. Turner has resigned as chief en- 
gineer of the Cuba R.R., and in associa- 
tion with L. D. Moore, of New York, 
will engage in consulting work, general 
engineering and exploration in the West 
Indies and the tropics. Mr. Turner will 
be located for the present at Hotel Cama- 
giiey, Camagiiey, Cuba. 

Milton H. Fies has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Banner mine, of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., effective Apr. 1, 
and will engage in business for himself. 
Up until several months ago, Mr. Fies 
was engaged by the Birmingham Coal. & 
Iron Co. as general superintendent, in 
charge of the Mulga and Short Creek 
mines. 


W. F. Guiterman has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the New River Collieries Co., which is 
owned by the Guggenheim interests, and 
is one of the largest producers in the 
New River field, West Virginia. It is 
understood that Mr. Guiterman will make 
his headquarters in New York, and that a 
resident mine manager will be appointed. 


William D. MacLean, general purchas- 
ing and sales agent for the Utah Fuel 
Co., has resigned to become general audi- 
tor for the W. G. Sharp coal properties 
at Mohrland, Hiawatha and Black Hawk. 
A. D. Pierson, for years assistant to Mr. 
Mac Lean, has been named general sales 
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agent for the Utah Fuel Co., and H. N. 
How has been appointed general purchas- 
ing agent to succeed Mr. MacLean. 


Obituary 


John Maguire, one of the best known 
mining men in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, died in the Pottsville Hos- 
pital, Mar. 11, following an operation. 
He had been an invalid for several years. 
Mr. Maguire was for many years mine 
inspector of the eighth anthracite dis- 
trict and later became division superin- 
tendent for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., with supervision over 
all collieries south of the Broad Moun- 
tain. He was born in Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, England, in 1845 and at early 
age came to this country, serving in the 
Union Army during the Civil War as a 
member of the Seventh Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. Under his supervision, as dis- 
trict superintendent, the remarkable rec- 
ord of winning 95 per cent. of the coal 
bed was made at the Brookside colliery 
of the Reading company. Mr. Maguire 
served as mine inspector from 1894 until 
1902. His conduct of the office was ap- 
preciated by operators and miners alike; 
he was a man of sound judgment and ab- 
solutely fearless in the performance of 
his duty. Mr. Maguire was known as 
one of the men in this field most thor- 
oughly versed on anthracite mining and 
his advice was always eagerly sought. 


Construction News 


Flint, Mich.—It is reported that Sag- 
inaw mining interests will expend $160,- 
000 in opening a mine within the Flint 
city limits. A shaft will be sunk and 
about one mile of railroad built to con- 
nect with the Grand Trunk R.R. 


Bay City, Mich.—A shaft will be sunk 
and a mine opened on the Handy coal 
property, near the Whatcheer’ mine, 
south of Bay City. The proposed equip- 
ment calls for electric mining machines 
and haulage motors and a first-class in- 
stallation throughout. 


Canton, Ill.—The Big Creek Coal Co. is 
planning improvements for its Cuba 
mine in order to materially increase the 
output. 


Superior, Wis.—The Great Lakes Coal 
& Dock Co., of Minneapolis, a subsidiary 
of the White Oak Coal Co., plans exten- 
sive improvements for its dock here, 
which it has recently leased from the 
Great Northern Ry. These improvements 
will include widening the dock 150 ft., 
and installing at least one new bridge, 
besides other equipment. 


Harlington, Ky.—The Nebo Consoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Co. has been reorgan- 
ized, with Maxwell L. Barker, of Louis- 
ville, as president, and extensive im- 
provements will be made in order to 
greatly increase the output. Modern 
machinery will be installed. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Gauley Moun- 
tain Coal Co., Ansted, W. Va., will open 
up three mines on Rich Creek to develop 
12,000 acres of No. 2 Gas seam, and will 
erect a large central power plant. J. J. 
Marshall is chief engineer. 
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Publications Received 


REPORTS RELATING TO MINERALS 
AND MINING IN NEW ZEALAND, 
1911. 160 pages, 84%x13 in., illus- 
trated. John Mackay, government 
printer, Wellington, New Zealand. 


The general report on coal mines takes 
up 40 pages. A specially interesting sec- 
tion of the book is that devoted to a 
separate report on the operation of the 
government-owned coal mines. 


REPORT OF WEST VIRGINIA GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY ON JACKSON, 
MASON AND PUTNAM COUNTIES. 
387 pages, 6x9 in., 36 plates and illus- 
trations and case of 3 maps. Price, 
$2. West Virginia Geologic Sur- 
vey, Morgantown, W. Va. 


In addition to the detailed study and 
description of all the rocks, minerals, 
soils, streams, and industries found with- | 
in the area, the geologic map gives the 
structural contours on the Pittsburg coal 
horizon, as well as the approximate area ~ 
underlaid by that bed. The topographic — 
map shows by contours and figures the 
elevation of the surface, and its char- 
acter, whether steep, rolling or level, and 
in addition gives all the streams, roads, 
railways, towns, churches, school houses, 
mines, houses, etc., in their correct lo- 
cations. 

INDUCTANCE OF COILS. 
Brooks and H..M. Turner. Bulletin 
No. 53 of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois. 


72 pages, 6x9 inches, illustrated. 
Free on request. 


This bulletin discusses the theory and 
determination of the self-inductance of 
coreless coils. An empirical modification 
of the common formula for the induct- 
ance of solenoids, is presented as the 
Brooks universal formula applicable to 
all forms of cylindrical coils. Easy meth- 
ods are given for predetermining the di- 
mensions of a coil for any required re- — 
actance or inductance, for any purpose 
from the massive power protective coils 
to the smallest instrument coils. Definite 
coil proportions are assigned for produc- 
ing the maximum inductive effect with a 
given length of conductor and data are 
furnished on the relation of the mutual — 
inductance of adjacent coils to their self- 
inductance. ; 


By Morgan 








Industrial Notes 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sidney, — 


N. S., has placed an order with the 
Rugegles-Coles Engineering Coy 50m 
Church St., 


New York, for one of theing 
Class A-14 dryers for drying 40 tons of 
coal per hour. 















The new coal-handling plant for the 
Metropolitan Coal Co., at Chelsea, Mass., 
the plans and specifications for which 
are being prepared by Monks & Johnson, 
architects and engineers, 7 Water St., 
Boston, Mass., includes an extensive piled 
wharf, discharging . berth, lighterage 
berth for coaling tow-boats, conveying 
machinery, cable road, 10,000- to 15,000- 
ton elevated pocket, 2000-ton ground 
storage shed, revolving pickup ‘tower, 
storage facilities for 15,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal in the open, screening plant 
for sizing anthracite screenings, boiler 
plant, stable, offices, ete. It is estimated 
that this new equipment will cost over 
$100,000. 
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General Review 


The tense feeling in the coal market 
continues unchanged. Consumers and 
producers are both keenly watching the 
results of the wage conferences, many 
of the larger interests having special rep- 
resentatives on the ground to insure. re- 
liable and prompt reports on the situa- 
tion. It is purely a strike market and 
has been accepted as such by the trade, 
which is now playing a waiting game. 

The movement to the Eastern markets 
continues to be only sufficient to meet 
current demands, and none of the com- 
panies are accumulating any surpluses. 
Prices are at the same high level, al- 
though they vary considerably with the 
reports on the labor situation. Water 
freights are somewhat lower and the rail- 
road congestion is rapidly improving. In 
the Pittsburg steam markets there is a 
disposition on the part of the consumers 
to shut down their plants rather than buy 
at the prevailing high prices. 

The improvement in transportation in 
Ohio, due to the milder weather, has re- 
sulted in a heavy movement of delayed 
coal into the consuming centers. Emer- 
gency fuel, however, still commands a 
‘substantial premium, especially in the 
steam grades, and there is considerable 
buying for speculative, as well as stor- 
age purposes. The Kentucky trade ex- 
perienced a decided flurry on some heavy 
orders from St. Louis, but the market 
there soon broke and the Kentucky op- 
erators are now waiting for the strike to 
materialize. 

The demand in the Middle West is un- 
precedented with the exception of St. 
Louis, where the market was overshipped, 
and now has coal on demurrage. There 
is no free coal to be had at other points, 
and the large consumers are becoming 
worried and bidding up prices on all 
grades. There is a decided stiffening 
in all departments and the producing 
companies are mostly sold well ahead. 





Boston, Mass. 


The week has shown a fluctuating mar- 
ket, according as the news tended to 
back up the strike talk or show pos- 
Sibilities of a compromise. Mild weather 
was followed by a northeast snow storm 
and prices hardened measurably. This 
market, even for the near inland points, 
is now practically confined to all-rail de- 
livery for bituminous and a heavy ton- 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


nage is moving over the lines with East- 
ern connections. 

Most of the regular shippers and a 
number of new ones have coal going to 
the junction points for reconsignment. 
Prices are being held at a high range for 
such coal in transit and were it not for 
fluctuations during warm weather and 
rumors of settlement early in the week 
they would be higher still. As it is, the 
average is about the same all-rail as a 
week ago, although at tidewater distribut- 
ing points, such as Boston, Providence 
and Portland, new high prices are re- 
ported. 

In anthracite the companies are rapid- 
ly going out of business, at least so far 
as concerns Eastern shipments. Con- 
signments from New York have prac- 
tically ceased on all sizes and Phila- 
delphia has’ been so seriously curtailed 
that only a very few special kinds and 
sizes are to be had, and those only in 
small quantities. 

On anthracite all-rail, and at New 
York, on individual coal, premiums run 
all the way from $1@2, although the 
offerings seem small. 

The following list gives some idea of 
current prices at wholesale: 


Clearfield, or any bituminous, f.o.b. 


Philadelphiang meena. ..... $3 .60@4.10 


Clearfield, f.o.b. New York........ 3.50@4.35 
Clearfield, en route, f.0.b. mine basis 2.25@3.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. i 

Hampton” Roads. 7)... ... .. '4.75@5.245 
Thacker and Kenova, f.o.b. Hamp- 

LOC RORUS amen Pe. ces... 3.50@4.00 
Pocahontas, New River, Boston, on 

CATS Ol tine Pee ee: ee 6.00@6.75 
Pocahontas, New »River  Provi- y 

dence OntGarsi see... 5.75@6.75 
Anthracite, stove, ete., all-rail, 

£05: Mines wane eect ci... 4.50@5.50 
Anthracite, domestic sizes, f.o.b. 

INGWiaY ObMeasehiesta nt sir... eee 00 @6.75 








New York 


It is believed the New York trade is 
facing the possible suspension at the 
mines with very meager supplies. The 
demand here has been urgent in the ex- 
treme, and in many instances shippers 
have been obliged to go into the open 
market for tonnages to meet their con- 
tracts. No accumulations are being made 
at the piers and with the strike now prac- 
tically at hand no hopes are entertained 
for getting any. 

Prices continue to rule high, and there 
is no perceptible evidence of the situation 
easing off in either anthracite or bi- 
tuminous.. The lowest grades of bitum- 
inous are quoted at $3.50@3.75, f.o.b. 
piers, which would be equivalent to about 
$2 at the mines. A further complication, 
to a situation already bad enough, is now 
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threatened by a labor shortage at the 
mines shipping to the New York markets. 
The movement on the railroads has im- 
proved considerably, but is by no means 
back to normal. 

We continue to quote wholesale an- 
thracite prices, f.o.b. New York, as fol- 
lows: 


BY ORG sais athi wh alerae ake s cittare ers eras $5.50@6.00 
TPS 5G 8 ae NG Ael el Cah okeae at crhte ike oe otataers 5.50@6.00 
SLOVG Wan ans aisle oe Weta: Gtth: seamen ce 6.50 
CUMESEDUIEM cocks cea eke s, ten wats 6.50 
PEE tice ged aie cate alate ost eta aiees Ct ts DEAS 5.00@5.25 
BuckwheatwNGusle. ck so. meee 4.00 @ 4.50 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The past week hds been one scramble 
for coal. Householders realize that every 
indication points to trouble at the mines 
on Apr. 1, and dealers have been besieged 
on all sides to fill orders. This is not 
only true of the residential districts, but 
the mill districts as well. Quite a.number 
of the manufacturing plants in this city 
use the smaller sizes of anthracite, and 
none of them have any great stocks on 
hand. As the supply from the mines 
has been inadequate to fill more than 
current business, many of them will go 
into April very poorly fortified against 
a lengthy struggle between the miners 
and operators. 

Pea coal is bringing from $3@3.50 at 
the mines, buckwheat from $2@2.50, and 
of the size called rice, there does not 
seem to be any at any price. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most all the operators have 
contracts on which they are applying 
their entire output, and little free coal 
is on the market. The domestic sizes 
are also in excellent demand, and deal- 
ers are taking anything that is offered. 

The individual operators are reaping a 
harvest, as the so called circular prices 
are entirely ignored, and most every car 
of coal sold now brings a good premium. 
For spot coal, anywhere from 50c. to 
$1 above the circular is being paid. The 
large operators in no case, it is under- 
stood, have advanced the price over the 
ruling circular, for which they are re- 
ceiving little credit from the press in this 
vicinity. Any advance in the price of 
any size is ascribed to the coal trust, who 
are also unjustly accused of holding coal 
back at the mines. It is possible some 
of them are laying aside some of the 
output for their own use at the mines, 
but outside of this, the entire production 
is coming to market. The first of April 
will see a comparatively small tonnage 
of anthracite coal on hand. 
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Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The meeting at Cleveland 
has afforded no good reason to change 
the original expectation that there will 
be a suspension of several weeks—these 
reports having guessed six weeks as the 
most probable duration—with proposals 
and counter proposals in order to keep 
up interest and show that the. respective 
parties were making efforts toward a 
settlement. 

The bituminous-coal market continues 
in a very unsettled state, but is not as 
excited as it was, as consumers and pro- 
ducers have now accepted the scarcity, 
which will merely be accentuated gradu- 
ally after Apr. 1 when the mines pre- 
sumably will close. Several weeks ago 
prices reached such a point that regular 
large consumers, who had made some 
provision against the impending suspen- 
sion, refused to pay them and the buying 
in the open market has been merely of 
odd lots. In many cases the require- 
ments of consumers are of such a nature 
that they will cease operations rather 
than pay fancy prices. 

The bottom of the market may be 
placed at the same level as in the last 
report, but transactions are more limited, 
and especially high prices are more fre- 
quently paid for odd prompt lots. We 
therefore quote as the minimum of the 


market, and coal hard to buy at the 
prices: Mine-run and nut, $1.50@1.60; 
34-in., $1.65@1.75; 1%-in., $1.90@2; 


slack, $1.40@1.50, per net ton at mines, 
Pittsburg district. 

The Elkins Coal & Coke ‘Co. is 
reported to have closed a 20-year 
contract with the Lehigh Coke Co., South 
Bethlehem, Penn., for 1200 to 1500 tons 
of coal daily, for the byproduct coking 
plant just being completed. This plant 
was built by German interests, to supply 
coke to the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 20 
years, with an option reserved to the 
Bethlehem company to buy the plant at 
the expiration of the period. The coal 
is to be mined from the new Bretz field. 

Pittsburg-district operators are some- 
what more anxious to close the wage 
negotiations than they were before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision reducing the lake rate from 88 to 
78c. While the operators asked for a 
reduction to 50c., they were not cer- 
tain of securing any, so that the 10c. 
saving is of interest and will make the 
district more keen in securing lake ton- 
nage. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is not 
closely quotable, as demand has de- 
creased and the supply also. Consumers 
are ‘trying to get along with the coke 
available, and are chary of buying addi- 
tional tonnages at the fancy prices asked. 
We quote the market roughly at $2.25 
for furnace and $3 for foundry coke, 
per net ton at ovens. 
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The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Mar. 16 at 408,- 
237 tons, an increase of 10,000 tons, and 
shipments at 4525 cars to Pittsburg, 6271 
cars to points West and 1189 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,985 cars, or a 
decrease of 149. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Although a few of the operators fe- 
ported a tendency to ease up somewhat 
in the Baltimore market, the latter part 
of the week found the demand for coal 
just as strong and prices just as firm. 
The majority of the large operators in 
this city state that they are unable to 
supply consumers with sufficient fuel, 
owing to the inability of the operators 
to furnish the coal. It may not be gen- 
erally known but there is a scarcity of 
labor in many‘of the coal fields of West 
Virginia at the present time. One op- 
erator who returned to Baltimore a few 
days ago made the remark that between 
2000 and 3000 additional men could be 
utilized in the mining districts if they 
were to be had. 

Lack of labor has, in many instances, 
handicapped the operators in their efforts 
to fill orders at the prevailing high prices. 
Prices have gradually advanced since 
about the time the strike started in Eng- 
land. This was nearly three weeks ago, 
and since that time almost phenomenal 
prices have been asked and received by 
the trade. 
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The market began to slack off several 
days ago and at present there are a few 
jobbers with coal on track that they are 
finding very little market for. The bet- 
ter weather has released a lot of coal 
that was held up at various points and 
the New England demand dropped off a 
week ago, on account of supplies from 
other fields, probably West Virginia 
chiefly. Besides the consumer now finds 
the rush prices too high for him to buy 
more than he is obliged to. 

It is still impossible to quote actual 
bituminous prices. Nominally they are 
$2.60 for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.50 


for mine-run, $2.25 for slack, and $4.25 


for the best Connellsville foundry coke. 
but the actual price, paid in emergency, 
runs all the way to $1 higher. Coke is 
also from 25 to 50c. above former prices, 
if the consumer is short. It may not go 
down again when the labor troubles are 
over, aS consumption is improving and it 
has been very low for a long time. 

The anthracite situation is unchanged. 
the demand being strong enough to take 
everything the mines can turn out. Lake 
shippers are very uneasy over the outlook 
as with many vessels loaded for early 
shipment, there is none to load now, 
while the upper-lake docks are bare, as a 
rule. All sizes are almost uniformly 
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scarce, which is also a very unusual 
condition of things at this time. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The feature of the Ohio market dur- 
ing the past week was the strong demand 
for all steam sizes as a result of which 
prices have ruled higher than for months 
past. Steam users have been brought to 
realize that the possibilities of a suspen- 
sion after Apr. 1 are great and every ef- 
fort has been made to stock up. But 
railroad traffic has been so demoralized 
and the car shortage so pronounced that 
the efforts to collect a supply of fuel 
were not productive of great results. 

As a result of the movement to cover, 
practically all of the railroads in Ohio 
have supplies to last from 30 to 60 days 
and some of the larger manufacturing 
establishments are also well supplied. 
But ‘others are not fortified for a long 
suspension and much inconvenience is 
expected if the strike is prolonged for 
any. great period. West Virginia-is be- 
ginning to ship coal westward now, at- 
tracted by the high prices prevailing in 
that market. . 

The condition in railroad transporta- 
tion is not much improved. Congestion 
still prevails at Toledo and other con- 
necting points and empties are slow in 
finding their way back to the mines. 
As a result operations have been re- 
stricted to about 65 per cent. of normal 
during the past week. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio are as fol- 
lows: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic lump... .fiee eee eee $1.65 
PHI s aie os Gees a el ee ee 1.80 
Mine-run . . .20.. sion cuat oe eee 1.60 
INU. cane) ieee YM Ps iene Wits Lite 
Nut; pea and slacks2yn. ele 1.65 
Coarse'slack. .../ 72. fel eee 1.55 
Pittsburg No.8 
al ee PRA Sime A se sla al 5 - $1.70 
MiINE-TUN . oc cone wi sete eae eee 1.70 
Coarse slack... . eos Lee Lag 
Pomeroy Bend 
Domestic lump: oe eee $1.75 
FaIN | Erdieve we lee oie ie ese ee 1.60 
Nib aetiye ts. «ios reyatye shells eee ee 1.50 
Mine-run...... 3: foe eee 1.50 
Nut, pea and slack...) 33.51) eee 1.50 
Coarse‘slack...: 0 )a.200 eee 1.40 


Kanawha 


Domestic. lump. ei.) ae $1.45 
FoI ately, sic 2, ates Aaa 1.60 
Mine-Tumn sy. |... 28 sue ete 1.60 
Slack. cc)- . :<: «eae ee 1.50 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions in this market are such that 
it is a difficult matter to give any accurate 
information as to which way the market 
will go. Operators and miners, at their: 
meetings held in this city, have not ar- 
rived at any definite results, and the mar- 
ket at the present time is in such a con- 
dition that it is impossible to determine 
what will happen between now and Apr. 1. 

There has been considerable coal 
shipped to this market in the past week 
by parties, who are holding it on track 
with the expectancy of obtaining higher 
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prices. They will, no doubt, realize their 
expectations, as whether or not the oper- 
ators and miners get together, there cer- 
tainly will be a suspension for at least 
30 days, and the prices on all grades 
will in consequence increase very mater- 
ially. 

The larger manufacturers in this vicin- 
ity have stocked up sufficiently to keep 
them running for at least 30 days or 
more. The smaller concerns not having 
facilities to handle the coal, will have to 
pay the increased prices should the strike 
materialize. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The conditions that prevailed in this 
* state a week ago have not been material- 
ly changed—the car supply has not im- 
proved, although there is just as great a 
demand for coal and prices are getting 
stronger. Shipments East are handled 
without trouble and instances have been 
cited where the same car has been loaded 
at the same mine twice within the same 
week, but shipments to the West have 
not been so satisfactory. The question 


of motive power which for a while in-.- 


terfered greatly with the handling of 
cars has been relieved. 

Opinions among operators differ as to 
whether many men will go out on Apr. 
1. Some believe there will be a con- 
siderable number while others. only look 
for a strike in several places where the 
miners’ organization has any material 
strength. 

Predictions are freely made that if the 
anthracite miners go out, bituminous coal 
will reach $5 a ton by Apr. 10, or prac- 
tically three times the prices prevailing 
at this time. 


Louisville, Ky. 

The outcome of the controversy be- 
tween the operators of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, on the one 
hand, and the miners on the other, over 
wage scales, is being watched with keen 
interest by the operators in Kentucky. 
The miners of the western Kentucky 
fields are affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. The Kentucky miners, 
however, are left to their own resources 


unless they appeal to the union, or are. 


called upon by the latter to strike. Asa 
result, the operators in Kentucky will 
not be certain just where they stand un- 
til the contest between the miners and 
operators in the tri-state agreement is 
decided. 

Louisville has a supply of soft coal, 
including Pittsburg, sufficient to last six 
months, but if this is drawn upon by 
other cities as a result of the general 
shortage, the local supply would be con- 
‘verted into a shortage in a comparatively 
short space of time. Representatives of 
coal companies from Chicago and other 
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points have been here recently seeking 
to purchase coal in the event of a gen- 
eral suspension of work among both the 
hard- and the soft-coal fields. If this short- 
age materializes it will mean materially 
higher prices locally, especially if the 
stringency lasts very long. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Up until Mar. 15, the west Kentucky 
coal fields were making heavy  ship- 
ments, both into St. Louis and Chicago, 
the markets there being very bullish up 
to that time, but on Mar. 16 the bot- 
tom dropped out of the market in St. 
Louis. At the present time the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. has something like 400 
cars of coal on demurrage at that point 
and an embargo has been placed on 
many prominent firms shipping into St. 
Louis. 

The demand for screenings is still very 
great, although the market is dead at the 
present on the other sizes. Everyone 
is waiting on the conference at Cleve- 
land, and a number of large buyers have 
discounted the results ahead of time and 
prepared for a disagreement... Should a 
general suspension occur in the bitumi- 
nous field, the nonunion mines on the 
L. & N. and the I. C. in west Kentucky 
will reap one of the richest harvests they 
have ever known and operators in this 
section are hoping that such will be the 
case. 











Indianapolis 


Indications show an impending crisis 
in the coal situation in this state. The 
unexpected cold weather occasioned a 
coal famine in a number of towns and 
cities. The wholesale dealers refuse to 
quote prices and retailers, in the market 
for coal, either do without or pay the 
high price asked by the operators. 

It does not make much difference as 
to quality. The question of quality is 
becoming secondary as all coal looks 
alike to the would-be purchaser who 
needs it. The railroads continue to store in 
great quantities, the only exception being 
the Southeastern, the old Walsh South- 
ern Indiana. It has made an agreement 
by which the operators have been favored 
by getting as much coal to the market 
as possible, in preference to filling orders 
for storage purposes. In return the op- 
erators in the Linton or Green County 
field have agreed to give the railroads 
the entire output of 30 mines the last 
day before the suspension, which will 
amount to nearly 300 cars. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Wholesale men here spend most of 
their time turning down orders or dis- 
cussing the strike situation. Very little 
fuel is to be had as practically all coal 
is sold at the docks and most Illinois 
mines are reported to be sold up to Apr. 
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1. Of the coal coming into Minneapolis 
from Illinois fields, it is reported that 
only- one or two cars now en route are 
not sold. 

Steam users in and around the Twin 
Cities are beginning to be worried as the 
Strike time approaches and have been 
asking for quotations quite freely on any 
kind of coal regardless of grades or 
sizes. They are beginning to realize 
now that they have taken too optimistic 
a view of the situation and some of them 
are clamoring right and left for sup- 
plies. The bituminous supply at the head 
of the lakes is almost exhausted and 
dock men are not taking any new orders 
but are holding what they have to supply 
their regular customers. 

A canvas of the retail yards here 
showed that very little anthracite was in 
stock. Only small 30- or 40-ton lots 
were found here and there of nut, stove 
and egg sizes. No dealers report having 
any cargo pea or buckwheat. One large 
retailer had enough foresight to order 
several cars of anthracite all-rail which 
he says is coming along nicely and will 
be here shortly. With the docks swept 
clean of hard coal and no prospects now 
of having orders filled, all-rail from the 
East, it is the general belief that prices 
will not decline on anthracite as is cus- 
tomary Apr. 1. 


Chicago 

There has been a stiffening all along 
the line in the Chicago coal market. 
Steam lump and mine-run range from $2 
@2.22 f.o.b. the mines, screenings at 
from $2.10@2.32 and the same for do- 
mestic lump. 

Producing companies which supply the 
most of the Chicago market have sold 
out their available supply for the re- 
mainder of this month. About the only 
coal in this market commanding atten- 
tion is smokeless mine-run; this is now 
selling f.o.b. Chicago at $4.25@4.50, 
which is on the basis of $2.20@2.45 
f.o.b. the mines. Most all of the Carter- 
ville operators are sold up, but some few 
companies have a little coal remaining. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lumps suse cere eee $3.00 
ET Hevcia cca, ov Saag Pa ee ae ere 3.00 
SCAM LUM Ds cose bret nie oer 3.00 
SCTEENINGNs (5/0) 0s eve nga hee £3 .00@3.10 
Springfield: 
Domestic lumpinw; ..ce wteata se fees $3 .00 
Steant lump): wey gee peers esl 3.00 
Mine-TU iye stand 3) eee Pace es 3.00 
Screenings sa. ence ae seats 3.00 
Clinton: 
Domestic, lump ie.)e ess stares Oke £3.00 
Steaiy LUNPs) perc. pearsall, 2 3.00 
WEWIG=TU1 Sir ha oe tare ates 3.00 
Béreonines icy. . ns suai metas $3 .00@3.10 
Pocahontas and New River: 
MANG-TrlItAwds os 05 sic tacien ~ siacees $4.25@4.50 
Lump and! eggs. us... sic... uwle' 14525@4760 


Prices asked for coke are: Connells- 
ville and Wise County, $4.85; byproduct, 
egg and stove, $4.95; byproduct, nut, 
$4.75; gas house, $4.90@5. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


As prophesied in last week’s réport, 
the break in the market that has been 
expected for the past two or three weeks 
came the latter part of the past week. 
Everything in the way of local coals 
took a slump, and the beginning of the 
present week finds the market in a de- 
moralized condition. Railroad orders are 
about cleaned up, and this has thrown 
considerable free coal on the market, for 
which there is no demand. 

The chances are from now on, unless 
something unexpected turns up, the mar- 
ket will continue weak. One of the causes 
of the St. Louis market breaking was 
the buying of between 800 and 900 cars 
of Kentucky coal by St. Louis jobbers, 
who were anticipating a rise in the mar- 
ket. The close of last week found close 
to 500 cars of Kentucky coal under de- 
murrage at East St. Louis, and several 
hundred more in transit. It was simply 
impossible to move this coal at any fig- 
ure, and everything indicates that a por- 
tion of it will remain on track for a 
week possibly before it is cleaned up. 
Buyers who had not stocked, bought Ken- 
tucky coal at their own figures, and this 
demoralized the Illinois market. 

The market opened the early part of 
the week about as follows: 


Franklin County 





UMD and: 6ge +s PMs ahah aoe $1.90@2.00 
IN OAR I i ote eet ces cater 1.90@2.00 
INOih2 Ub tears ies see eee 1.75@1.87 
NO=p3 DUT oh ace: eielota ee Bogs, ast ysrs 1.75@1.80 
2-in. SCrCCMINES.....-.e-0+- sc. 1,00'@1. 70 
Carterville 
GUM ANG Clee. ei eee aoe $1 .85@2.00 
NOs. nuts Ja Mace a 1.85@1.95 
NOMS TULLE. D5 2 chee et ee ees 1.75@1.85 
NO. SU petucle mere er ele eee 1.70@1.75 
ScTeChings. is rt ope hear ae 1.60@1.7 
Min@sruin Shs odo care tenen es 1.55@1.65 
Onlowash Gd-7 ee oa ere be 2.00@2.10 
NO Sve washedia ac atten a tere 1.90 @2.00 
INO i+ OA WASHEG oc, hmaereivis jolenaed 5 eae 1./85@1.95 
ING: Waseda ted. rete abecitatins Gee 1.75@1.85 
NO; 5° WASHCOGl- ss lauetentnet ore 1.60@1.7 
Standard 
6-10 SGM) theca oe eee eae $1.70@1.80 
2-1? LTT: Moca teeiceuskhot: opin seeat 1.60@1.70 
SCTECHINES te oe Nhe chaebeeeee 1.55@1.65 
Mt. Olive 
6-0. UMD ae $1.85 
Bain WOOP eee hes eye Becta ar once. « 1.75 


San Francisco, Calif. 


In the past week heavy rain has fallen 
throughout California; this, coupled 
with a cold, chilly wind, has materially 
increased the consumption of coal. A 
continuance of these conditions should 
reduce stocks considerably, affording the 
dealers an opportunity to get their yards 
in good shape prior to the slack sum- 
mer months’ trade. 

Current prices to the trade are as fol- 
lows, per long ton: 


WElinetOnt sD eC sete er hare ae $8. 
Pelane Main (Australia) 
American canal 
Rock Springs 
Cumberland 
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Portland, Ore. 


The British ship ‘“Kircudbrightshire” 
arrived in the Columbia River this week 
with a cargo of coal from Australia. This 
will be the last cargo to come here this 
season from Australia, and coal dealers 
are glad of it because the overhold stock 
is quite sufficient as it is. 

The market here is inactive and from 
now on till, fall the demand is not ex- 
pected to come from the regular sources. 
Oregon and Washington are enjoying 
ideal spring weather but snow fell in 
some parts of Idaho during the week. It 
is expected that storage prices will be 
announced early this year, owing to the 
large carry-over stock. 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


NORFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the N. & W. Ry. for the first two 


months of the years 1911-12, in short 
tons: 
Destination 1912 1911 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign..... 219,893 175,851 
Tidewater, coastwise. . . 535,943 398,518 
Domestico.. teas 2,716,413 2,219,078 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign..... 8,544 20,466 
Domestic valence eaeis. 261,020 294,103 
TO TAM Sipe eet 3,741,813 3,108,021 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO Ry. 


The following is a statement of coal 
and coke traffic over the lines of the C. 
& O. Ry. for January and 7 months end- 
ing January, 1912, in short tons: 


C. & O. Ry. SHIPMENTS 
































COAL 
Destination January 7 Months 
Tidewater os attin.se sce 335,290 2,305,754 
haste 4. tae ee eee 212,314 1,281,733 
* West..c tc. cee 750,103 6,485,874 
Totals.\ sere ee eee 1,297,707 | 10,073,361 
Bituminous from connec- ; 
TIONS... eee: 18,914 136,240 
Anthracite from connec- ; 
tIONIS) ote ee ep nee, > Silbo 21,904 
Grand total... i... 1,319,776 | 10,231,505 
COKE 
TLidewatetimar cut mshie. « 58 1,338 
Bast : 3.2 See: 8,540 66,494 
West. Fiat - ane 7,605 50,228 
Totalis4ae. cee 16,203 118,060 
From connections....... W237 9,997 
Grand total...... 17,440 128,037 








THE CAR SITUATION 


Statement of idle cars as reported to 
the American Railway Association as of 
Mar. 13, shows that the peculiar condi- 
tions which have been reflected in re- 
cent weeks still prevail. The net surplus 
on the last date reported was but 3033. 
Two weeks ago the surplus was 7842. 


_nite, 
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The gross surplus of idle cars is 46,028, 
but shortages totaling 42,985 made the 
net surplus the smallest in years. This 
condition resulted from an unequal dis- 
tribution of the empty cars. In the two 
weeks ended Mar. 138 the surplus of coal 
cars decreased from ‘10,239 to 9844, and 
the box-car surplus increased from 9024 
to 12,910. Shortages in these classes of 
cars, however, increased decidedly. 


Foreign Markets 
PRUSSIA 


The total production of coal in Prus- 
sia for the year 1911 was 13,721,845 
tons, as compared with 12,731,097 for 
1910. Production of other fuels in 1911 
was: Lignite, 5,609,731 tons; coke, 2,- 
326,966; coal briquettes, 419,028; lignite . 
briquettes, 1,265,335, The total produc- 
tion of these latter in 1910 was: Lignite, 
5,195,384; coke, 2,219,226; coal bri- 
quettes, 401,514; lignite briquettes, 1,170,- 
529 tons. 


GERMAN EMPIRE 


Fuel production in the German Empire 
for 1911 was: Coal, 14,565,606; lig- 
6,865,208; coke, 2,340,366; coal 
briquettes, 424,961; lignite briquettes, 1,- 
497,060. The production of these same 
fuels in 1910 was: Coal, 13,527,215; 
lignite, 6,319,544; coke, 2,231,865; coal 
briquettes, 405,625; lignite briquettes, 
1,383,503. 





Financial Notes 


Westmoreland Coal Co. declared the 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of % of 1 per cent., 
payable Apr. 1 to stock of record Mar. 19. 


The American Coal Products Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. on its common and pre- 
ferred stocks. The former is payable 
Apr. 1 to holders of record Mar. 25, and 
the latter on Apr. 15 to holders of record 
Apr. 10. : 


Notwithstanding the fact that the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. delivered 14 
per cent. more coal in January of this 
year than in January, 1911, and 4 per 
cent. more in February this year than in 
the same month in 1911, the net profits 
for the two months are substantially less. 


Annual report of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. for the year ended Dee. 31, 1911, 
shows gross earnings of $11,420,694, as 
compared with $12,712,256 for the year 
1910. Net earnings after deducting de- 
preciation were $2,652,414, as compared 
with $3,215,226 for the year 1910. Divi- 
dends for the year 1911 were $1,201,513, 
and the balance surplus was $182,322, as 
compared with $1,141,522 and $571,024, 
respectively, for the year 1910. 


A syndicate composed of the National 
City Bank, Lee, Higginson & Co. and 
Kissel, Kinnicut & Co., has bought from 
the Tidewater Co., which controls the 
Virginian Ry. in the interest of the H. 
H. Rogers estate, $25,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent. 50-year gold bonds: 
of the Virginian company. The principal 
purpose of the sale is the payment of 
$17,000,000 of Tidewater Co. 6 per cent. 
notes which have been called for redemp- 
tion on June 1. Another $1,000,000 of the 
proceeds will be used for improvements. 
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ink-Belt” Loading Booms 
and Picking Tables— 


A combination which practically eliminates the breakage of coal . 
when loading railroad cars 


Coal is received 
from end of 
Shaking Screen — ae 
and delivered to R ae Bina deed RAISING 


railroadecars | ‘A i Felner 
aan 
pane 
ea 


Three similar 
outfits were 
furnished to 
with practically ea the New Riv- 
no breakage, as : 2 eh er Collieries 
the coal is low- Ba PS Sil : ‘13 Co., Eccles, 


ered—not drop- 
ped—to the bot- W. Va. 


tom of the car. 












































LINK= BELT CO. 


Delivery of coal from Screen to Picking Table, and upper Delivering coal to cars 
turn of Loading Boom leading into Railroad Cars 


Note the ease with which coal is easily handled. 


Let our experienced engineers give you some practical suggestions 
for reducing the breakage of your coal to a minimum 


Write for Bulletin No. 133. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


New York - - - - 299 Broadway Pittsburgh - - 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver - Ljindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston - - - - 131 State Street St. Louis - Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. San Francisco - Eby Machinery Co. 
Buffalo- - - 601 Ellicott Square Seattle - - - - 118 King Street New Orleans - Wilmot Machinery Co, 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Write us before buying 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


When you want information about 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


Write us. We have it. 


When you want to do 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


by contract, write us. It’s our business. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
C. C. Hoover, Mer. Drilling Department. 


WHICH IN 
YOUR MINE? 


An early decay of iron piping left un- 
protected—as shown in upper part of 
cut—or long life and economy from the 
use of 


Highland Non=Corrosive 
Coating 


Zea * 
Pee ad 
P 


A ae 


—as shown in lower part of cut? 


First orders of Highland Non-Corrosive 
ating are sent on approval. Write. 


Highland Chemical Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Offs, 


If you would specify Riverside Anti-Acid 
Bronze, in ordering your mining machinery, 
you would get Longer Wear at Less Cost. 

Why? Because it JS Acid Proof. It costs 
no more than inferior grades. 

Yours for service, 


Riverside Metal Refining Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


Get Our Estimate Before 
Deciding On Metal Pipe 


Machine made wood water pipe shows economy in first cost, transpor- 
tation, hauling, installation and length of service. Gives pe rfect service 
in mines where destructive mine water corrodes metal pipe. With- 
stands constant pressure - to 200 lbs. per square inch. 

Write for Catalog. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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[CHE MAN WHO READS THE ADS 


in the paper he subscribes for need never worry about falling behind the 
@ It’s, because advertisers know that the ads are read by up-to- 
date, progressive men that they buy space to tell all about the newest and best prod- 
ucts being inventéd, perfected, manufactured and marketed. It pays to ad- 
vertise simply because it pays to read the ads—don’t forget that. 
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505 Pearl Street 


YOU CAN’T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. 


work, 


No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa, 


Field Office—80 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 


ATE 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES. 


IWM By SCAIFE (ee SONS CO: 


New York 


SOFTENING 
_ OR 
FILTRATION 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Advertisements under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 
Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted—A graduate mining engineer to take charge as 
~eneral superintendent of a coal operation producing about 
4000,000 tons per annum; must be an organizer and possessed 
of unusual executive ability; salary about six thousand dol- 
lars per annvm. Address “Miner,” Coal Age. Apr. 13. 

4 


SEPUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 


Position as master mechanic by a young man of electrical 
and mechanical experience; able to handle anything of either 
line around a modern equipped mine; Sullivan cutting equip- 
ment preferred; open for engagement after April 1. Address 
Box 17, Coa] Age. Mar. 30. 


Wanted—Position as mine foreman; prefer a large mine; 
20 years’ experience as pit boss, also in electric haulage and 
machine mining; can furnish first-class references as to tem- 
perate habits and ability to handle men; hold a first-class 
certificate of West Virginia; open at present. Address Box 
21, Coal Age. Mar. 30. 


Wanted—Change of position by experienced superintend- 
ent; have engineering experience; have worked colored and 
foreign labor, rope and electric haulages, air and electric ma- 
chines; good record for tonnage and economy; 10 years’ ex- 
perience in charge of mines for some of the largest coal com- 
panies in United States. Address Box 18, Coal Age. Apr. 13. 


State of New York Naas 
Office of the Secretary of State { SS: 

THIS CERTIFICATE issued in duplicate, hereby certifies that THE 
ENGINEERING NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY, a domestic stock 
corporation, has filed in this office on tnis 20th day of March 1912, 
papers for the voluntary dissolution of such corporation under section 
221 of the General Corporation Law, and that it appears therefrom that 
such corporation has complied with said section in order to be dissolved. 

WITNESS my hand and the seal of office of the Secretary 

of State, at the City of Albany, this twentieth day 
of March, one thousand nine hundred and twelve. 
(Signed) Jose E. Pidgeon, Second Deputy, Secretary of State 


“He Buys Right Who Buys 
By The Ads!” 


That’s the motto of the modern buyer of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Everyone knows that advertising is honest these 
days—that’s why it has become the most powerful 
selling force of the commercial world—and that’s 
why you can get about the most authentic and re- 
liable information there is about a product right 
from the ads. Do you read them? 


505 Pearl St, COAL AGE 


9 your electric locomo- 

DON T PUT tives at the mercy of the 

man with the oil can! 

Armatures mounted on Hess-Bright Ball Bearings require no bearing 

attention whatever save to repack with grease every two months. _ Hess- 

Brights may be specified on new equipment or applied to motors already 
in service. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 2129 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 


New York 
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PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSZ 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


Conveying, Elevating and Hoisting 
Machinery Robins Coal and Coke 
Crushers We carry a complete stock of 


Chains and Sprockets. Write for monthly bulletins 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 


Thomas Robins, President C. K. Baldwin, Chief Engineer 
General Offices: 13 Park Row, New York. 
Chicago: Old Colony Building. San Francisco: The Griffin Company 
Spokane: United Iron Works. Toronto: Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co 
Glasgow, N. S.: Brown Machine Company, Ltd. 


Hubbell Electric 
Safety Lanterns 


Ideal for MINE Use 


For general use about the mine, 
the officials’ and Miners’ Hand 
Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 
in tunnel headings, for use with 
rescue apparatus or coal punching 
machines. Cost of operation 1s 
only about half that of any oil 
we . lamp. Write for catalog. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 


14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 





We Better Conditions By Meeting Them 
CONSULT US WHEN IN DOUBT 


Collier and Nitro Glycerine, 
Coal Special Gelatine, 
Permissible Ammonia and 
Powders Non-Freezing 
Insure Economy, Dynamite. 
Efficiency and Blasting Powder, 
Reliability Granular Powder 


BLASTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


KEYSTONE NATIONAL POWDER CO., Emporium, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 
EXPLOSIVES 


Mining Transits 


And Levels 


The ‘Buff’’ builds the best ‘railroads, the largest 
government works, the deepest mines. 


Send for Catalog 19. 
Buff & Buff Mfg..Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 
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Moments with the Advertising Editor 


There was some “ good stuff ’”’ in an article 
on “‘ Honesty in Advertising,’ in the New York 
‘““Globe”’ the other evening. It was written 
by Bert M. Moses, President of the Associ- 
ation of American Advertisers, and was so 
interesting that we are going to reprint it here: 


‘So far as can be learned from History, the 
wail of the world has ever been for honest men. 


“With honest men in control, every 
problem that has confronted civilization from 
the Beginning to the Now would be solved. 


“There would be no poverty, no crime, 
no wars, no epidemics, nod race or religious 
hatreds, no discordant note anywhere. 


“No one has ever undertaken to count 
the laws that have been passed to make 
honesty compulsory. 

‘These statistics, however, are available: 
In the year 1910 alone there were passed 
by the Federal and State Legislatures over 
44,000 new laws. 

“A law is something whose purpose is to 
compel people to do or not to do certain things. 

“A law, if just, aims to make men do 
that which they would do without law if 
they were honest. 

“So it seems that a great majority of 
the enactments passed have as their object 
the promotion of honesty. 


“What has been the result of all these 
hundreds of thousands of laws? 


“Is honesty any more of a glut on the 
market than it ever was? 


“The trouble has been this: 


“The law never changed human nature. 
It never made anybody permanently honest. 


“Mankind cannot be legislated into good- 


ness. Morality does not find its source in a 
Legislature, but must leap straight from 
the heart. 


‘Just now there is a nation-wide move- 
ment to make advertising honest. 


“Every decent man in America is sup- 
porting that movement, and all over the 
land advertising clubs and associations are 
lifting up their voices in favor of it. 


“Perhaps a majority believes the remedy 
lies in the law. 


‘Others feel that there is a better way, 


and an only way, that ever banished any evil. 
That way is the Power of Public Opinion. 


“Ten years ago dishonest, deceiving and 
false advertising was at its zenith. 


‘“Exaggeration, falsehood, and plain lying 
were universal. 


“The fakir and swindler were not the 
only offenders, but practically every adver- 
tiser indulged in extravagant and unwar- 
ranted forms of speech in promoting his wares. 


“Then the real work of reform started. 


“Publishers began to refuse that par- 
ticular form of advertising which was fraudu- 
lent on its face. 


‘More and more closely was the copy scan- 
ned as time passed, until to day the profes- 
sional swindler finds his way so almost com- 
pletely barred that his vocation of collecting 
coin by fraudulent advertising is about gone. 


“There still remains that semi-respect- 
able form of advertising that deals largely 
in superlatives and exaggeration. But prog- 
ress upward has been rapid, and it has 
come about, not because of law, but because 
men are learning without enactment that 
honesty is a paying proposition. 

“They are learning that truthful adver- 
tising, which the public believes, ‘pulls’ 
better than misleading advertising ded) the 
public suspects. 


‘Public opinion is a power above and 
beyond laws, and, so far as I can learn, no 
law ever made public opinion. 


‘Laws are for lawyers. 


“Once get advertising into their hands 
and the issue will be so clouded that no man 
will know what he may or may not say in pub- 
lic print. 

“Truth is a point of view, and in all His- 
tory no man has yet appeared who was wise 
enough to say, ‘This is surely so, or that is 
surely not so,’ in the matter of merchandise. 


“Public Opinion is at work, and its 
influence is widening and broadening daily. 


“To now rush in and try to accom- 
plish by law that which is being paula tT 
without law would be a blunder, 


‘That is the way the thing looks to me.’ 
Doesn’t this help to show why it pays 


to read the advertisements in. your paper, 
and to buy advertised goods? 
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In line with a consistent policy 
to maintain a superior efficiency 
in operation, the ratings of 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are very conservative with a wide margin of per- 
missible overloads, and on this account, records 
have been established where Baldwin- Westinghouse 
locomotives have handled a greater tonnage under 
the same conditions in the same time, than other 
locomotives of a much higher rating. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ALTING conservatism is the keynote of our 
mining methods. We have been afraid to 
blaze a brand new trail, and we tinker along, 
modifying old contrivances. No other nation adheres 
so dutifully in mining to antiquated principles and 
first ideas. 5 


Make no question, the man who will succeed will. 


think a new thought, or, at the very least, will take 
up with a new one. There are minds aplenty which 
follow, but few that lead. The masses who march 
in the ranks have already worked out all the possi- 
bilities of initial methods. 


How ineffectual is all our mining machinery, how 
ineffective our shooting, how difficult the introduction 
of loading machines, face conveyors and pneumatic 
tubes with such disjointed room-and-pillar systems 
as we persistently follow. Waste of coal, waste of 
labor, poor product, low output, all are the net results 
of present-day conservatism. 


At any colliery where coke is made, a small pro- 
portion of the overs could be harnessed to a boiler 
plant. One oven will supply an average of 20 h.p. 
every day in the week. Not only will the operator 
find the first cost of the installation about the same, but 
he will discover that the coke is brighter, denser and 
heavier from the process. 


The recovery of tar and ammonium sulphate 
by the use of byproduct ovens, and the utilization of 
waste gas, would pay interest on the total installation 
charges, and in addition, would cover the cost of 
coal, leaving the coke as velvet. 


The gas producer at first seemed but the vain 
dream of enthusiasts, and many persons believed it 
could never be set at work on dollar coal or ten-cent 
slack. But European colliery managers proved beyond 
doubt the practicability and success of the system. 


It’s a fact therefore today, that many of us advo- 
cate the installation of producers so as to make it 
possible to use fuel which can’t be employed under a 
boiler, or to burn a better grade with increased economy. 
One ton of coal will turn more wheels operating through 
a producer and gas engine than 2} times as much 
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of the same fuel with a boiler and steam reciprocator 
of normal type. 


One ton of low-grade lignite from the Dakotas 
will give better results by the all-gas route than a 
ton of the best West Virginia product used in the 
stereotyped fashion. No coal is too poor for producer 
gas, and fuel containing 7o per cent. ash has been 
utilized. In England, carbonaceous shales and belt 
pickings are added to increase the heat value and to 
augment the sulphate output. 


Our action with regard to turbines has been the 
same. We needed: greater power, so we put in more 
reciprocators and had to install additional boilers and 
employ more men to maneuver the shovel. If we had 
acted in accord with advanced ideas, we could have 
obtained all the power needed, by using a low-pressure 
turbine to take care of the exhaust steam. 


Many of the new steam-electric plants are recipro- 
cator-driven, direct-current installations, ignoring the 
fact that reciprocators are less efficient and that the 
transmission of direct current is expensive. 


A new era approaches. It is unreasonable that 


~ coal companies should be compelled to waste all the 


gas generated, because of hobbling charters which per- 
mit them only to market coal and coke. Collieries 
will not always ship their output to market, but will 
deliver gas or electric current, and we may yet see 
a large yield of ammonium sulphate made possible 
by the use of offal and the waste of sludge tanks and 
cesspools. 


Even now, a ton of bituminous coal in a producer 
will give 85 lb. of sulphate, worth, say $2.64. One 
hundred-weight of sulphate is used to fertilize an acre. 
It is evident therefore, that a good sale can be obtained 
for the product. The tar can be used for briquetting; 
so that, over and above the 140 to 160 thousand cu ft. 
of gas, a considerable profit remains. 


The coal industry has only just begun. Before 
the century is over we may extract gas from the fuel 
deposits without mining, or we may consume the coal 
as an electrical anode in a giant battery cell. 
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Extensive Use of Coke-Oven Gas 


In a recent issue of CoAL Ace, I men- 
tioned some of the possibilities of gener- 
ating electric power from coke-oven gas, 
and described a plant typical of a num- 
ber that I inspected during a tour of the 
coal-mining and coking districts of Eu- 
rope. The plant referred to was that of 
the Gewerkschaft Minister Aachenbach, 
at Brambauer, Germany, which was 
equipped by Haniel & Lueg, of Diissel- 
dorf. 

The accompanying illustrations, how- 
ever, will serve to give a much better idea 
of the extent to which such gas power is 
being utilized abroad. Fig. 5 shows the 
interior of the electric generating station, 
at Alsdorf, Germany, of the Eschweiler 
Bergwerks Verein, current from which is 


By C. A. Tupper* 


The use of coke-oven gas in 
combustion engines for the gen- 
eration of power has rapidly de- 
veloped until now a great num- 
ber of large plants of this kind 
are in successful operation. 
These are found chiefly in Ger- 


many. There are many oppor- 
tunities in this country for tak- 
ing advantage of German experi- 
ence and converting the waste 
gases of coke ovens into electric 
power and other valuable pro- 
ducts. 


*Consulting~ engineer, 389 Thirty-first 


Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





particularly as it was Necessary to carry 
a spare engine in each locality. The 
losses through condensation in some of 
the steam feeder pipes, which were, in 
places, of considerable length, also ine- 
creased operating costs. 


GAS-ENGINE DRIVEN ELECTRIC PLANT 


The obvious remedy for such conditions. 
lay in the construction of a central elec- 
tric-generating station and the complete 
electrification of all the company’s plants, 
When it came, however, to deciding upon 
the type of prime mover to be installed, 
the verdict was in favor of gas engines,. 


rather than the continued use of steam,. 


for the reason that, with a steam plant 
of even the most efficient type ordinarily 





Fic. 1. GAS-POWER PLANT AT BARGOED, WALES 


distributed to motors and used for light- 
ing at all of that company’s operations. 
This is the largest power station in the 
world, operated on coke-oven gas. It is 
equipped with engines built by the 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, di- 
rect-coupled to alternating-current gener- 
ators from the shops of the Allgemeine 
Elektricitaéts Gesellschaft, at Berlin. 
There are nine of these units at present 
installed, with an aggregate rated capacity 
of 15,000 hp., and provision is being made 
for others. The gas used here is sup- 
plied from several batteries of Koppers 


regenerative coke ovens, partially illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 in connection with which 
there is operated a byproduct plant for 
the recovery of ammonium sulphate, tar 
compounds, etc. 

Originally, the gas from the coke ovens 
in use here, was burned under boilers, 
and the steam thus produced was con- 
sumed in a number of isolated engine 
plants installed, wherever necessary, over 
the wide area of the company’s opera- 
tions. For these comparatively small 
power stations, the total running expense 
and cost of upkeep were relatively high, 


used, it is possible to convert into power 
only a much smaller percentage of the 
calorific value of the gas than can be 
utilized with gas engines. The manage- 
ment therefore decided to dispose of the 
steam engines, one after another, and 
gradually concentrate the production of 
power in a _ gas-engine-driven electric 
plant. 

The gas being used under the boilers 
at that time would not, however, do for 
use in gas engines; and the next problem 
was to secure a product sufficiently free 
from impurities to serve this latter pur- 
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pose. The installation of a byproduct re- 
covery plant was determined upon at the 
same time, and this provided for the re- 
moval of tar compounds, as well as some 
other deleterious substances; but the ne- 
cessity remained for extracting the large 
percentage of sulphur present, and to pro- 
vide for the effective removal of this, a 
special cleaning plant was constructed, 
which, like the one illustrated in the Nov. 
25 issue of CoAt AGE, consists primarily 
of layers of bog iron laid out on rough 
wooden lattice-work*shelves. However, 
in this installation, fans are used for forc- 
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all! 


ing the gas throvgh the filter frames, and 
the tar extractors, originally used, have 
been eliminated: After the Koppers-type 
ovens had been substituted for an older 
type, these extractors were found unnec- 
essary, as the byproduct plant effectually 
removed all tar. A central chamber also 
has been provided, where, as the ore be- 
comes saturated, it can be dumped from 
the frames and regenerated by exposure 
to the air. The two sides of the filter are 
operated alternately, so as to afford op- 
portunity for this freshening process, and 
thus the same ore can be used for a con- 
siderable length of time. 


The gas, as cleaned, has a composition 


approximately as follows: 





Per 

cent. 

CAP DOME LOXIGC oases COs 2.00 
PEM ONIOD £3565 so oe dose ve wo Os 0.82 
Carbon monoxide ....... (ore) 5.82 
EPRI OVENS Meiko Cale se) ohare vers ssi obs. CH, 20.83 
Other hydrocarbons..... CnHm 1.40 
Uy TIE Os hoe wien s zs 0% He 55.11 
ODN AiGy SARUM ol of ay gl kip “0.5, a eid pa No 14.02 
100.00 


From the filter plant, the gas can be 
sent directly to the gas engines or to one 
of two gas holders, having a combined 
capacity of 52,500 cu.ft., from each of 
which two separate lines, with drain-off 
valves, etc., lead to the power station. 
Ordinarily the gas passes through these 
holders. To insure a sufficient supply of 
gas when the number of ovens in service 
is not equal to the demand, gas producers 
have been installed as auxiliaries. The 
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present output of power represents about 
twice the amount, proportionately, that 
was formerly obtainable from the same 
number of ovens when steam engines 
were used. 


COMBINED GAS-ENGINE AND STEAM- 
TURBINE SYSTEM 


Without going further into the details 
of this station, which can be considered 
collectively with those of other plants, 
let us turn to the gas-power plant of the 
Royal Prussian Mines for the Saar 
briicken district, at Heinitz, Germany. 
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The gas, as it leaves the byproduct 
plant, is cleansed in a dry filter, which 
differs but little from those already de- 
scribed, and its average composition may 
be given as follows: 





Per 

cent. 

Carvdon dioxide... i. ules. CO2 2.87 
OXY SON ve alc Maree 3b aaron Os 0.98 
Carbon monoxide ....... co 7.46 
Methavigwnkes ac ce CH, 26.78 
Other hydrocarbons CnHm 3.70 
Hydra mens seeds cn He 48.20 
Nitro ROD Joo te one aves Ne 10.01 
100.00 

It will be noted, in both the cases 


above cited, that the gas from coke ovens 
is not unlike natural gas, although lower 
in methane. At Alsdorf it runs from 340 
to 450 B.t.u. per cu.ft., and at Heinitz 
from 470 to 540 B.t.u. The producer 
gas generated in the auxiliary plant of the 
Eschweiler Bergswerk Verein, at Alsdorf, 
averages only 113 B.t.u.; so it will be 
seen that the coke ovens furnish a com- 
paratively rich gas. 

The situation in the Saarbriicken dis- 
trict is similar to that at Alsdorf, but the 
field is vastly more extensive,.as the dis- 
tribution system serves 27 mines and ag- 
gregates more than 70 miles in main 
cables, with a network of feeder lines. 
This is all linked together on the “ring” 
plan, and any point can be supplied from 
either the gas-engine plant or the steam 
auxiliary station at the other end of the 
district. Originally, each mine or group 





Fic. 3. GAS-POWER PLANT, AT NANCY, FRANCE 


This contains seven engines, totaling 10,- 
000 hp., and two more, which are to be 
put in operation before long, will increase 
the total to 16,000 hp. All the gas here 
used is supplied from Koppers ovens, 
similar to those shown in Fig. 4. This first 
passes through a byproduct plant and gas 
holders of 210,000 cu.ft. capacity. There 
are no producers held in reserve, but a 
steam-turbine plant at the other end of 
the district is connected with this station 
by transmission lines and operated in 
parallel with it, supplying whatever ex- 
cess power is needed. 


of mines was served by its own steam- 
engine plant. The gas engines for the 
Heinitz station were built by Ehrhardt & 
Sehmer, of Schleifmiithle, near Saar- 
briicken, and the generators by the Felten 
& Guillaume-Lahmeyerwerke A. G,, 
Frank furt-am-Main. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the 4000-hp. power 
station of the Societe Anonyme des 
Hauts-Fourneaux, Pompey, near Nancy, 
France, which is practically identical in 
appearance and in the design of the elec- 
tric units with the 3000-hp. plant of the 
Rheinpreussen Colliery, Homberg, Ger- 
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many, operating on coke-oven gas. The 
equipment for both was furnished by 
Haniel & Lueg, mentioned above. 

Fig. 1 illustrates one of three Niirnberg 
gas engines, aggregating 6000 hp., run- 
ning on coke-oven gas in the power plant 
of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., 
Ltd., at Bargoed near Cardiff, Wales, and 
a similar plant of the same capacity, but 
with direct-current generators, is oper- 
ated by the Luxemburger Bergwerks & 
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in actual operation as utilized in gas en- 
gines driving alternating-current genera- 
tors, to be equivalent in electric power 
to about 100,000 kw.hr., or 120 kw.-hr. 
per ton. 

Comparing this with the installation of 
560 Koppers ovens made for the Steel 


‘Corporation at Gary, Ind., with a coking 


time of 16 to 18 hours and a yield of 
surplus gas amounting to about 45,000,- 
000 cu.ft., some idea can be obtained of 
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this does not allow for reduced coking 
periods and refinements of practice such 
as have been introduced at Joliet, Gary, 
Birmingham and elsewhere in this coun- 
try. However, it might not be economical 
to convert all this energy into electric 
power, as there is usually a good market 
for much of the gas for illumination and 
heating in cities or towns; but the sur- 
plus for utilization in internal combustion 
engines would still be large. 





Fic. 4. KoPpPERS COKE OVENS WITH ByProDUCT PLANT IN BACKGROUND 


Saarbriickner Eisenhiitten A. G. at Bur- 
bach, near Saarbriicken, Germany, on a 
combination of blast-furnace and coke- 
oven gas, 


POWER EQUIVALENT OF COKE-OVEN 
GASES 


Taking the gas-power station at Heinitz 
as fairly representative of advanced Ger- 
man practice in the utilization of coke- 
oven gas, it may be said that 120 ovens 
now in service there, with the long cok- 
ing period of 41 hours and a daily produc- 
tion of 6.7 tons of coke per oven, yield 
surplus gas to the quantity of 3,600,000 
cu.ft. during each 24 hours. This is found, 


the enormous power possibilities of the 
latest byproduct system. By “surplus” 
gas is meant the quantity available after 
heating the regenerative ovens, which re- 
quires from 50 to 65 per cent. of the 
whole, and after deductions are made 
for other minor purposes. Taking as a 
basis, the figures compiled from all over 
the world by German engineers, notably 
those of the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg- 
Niirnberg, prior to the recent enormous 
percentage of increase in coking capacity, 
it is apparent that upward of 2,800,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy would be 
available each day of the year, if all 
the coke consumed were to be produced 
in modern byproducts ovens; and even 


“pense. 


The enormous value of the byproducts 
of the coking operation is also to be con- 
sidered, and, as the market for these is 
extended, there will be more and more of 
a disposition to erect modern plants in 
place of the older types. Where the gas 
is to be used in gas engines, the by- 
product plant is a necessity; for other- 
wise the matter carried in suspension and 
chemically combined with the gas cannot 
be removed without disproportionate ex- 
In connection with the origin of 
the byproduct system, it is interesting 
to note that an Alsatian coke-maker 
named Stauf, of Saarbriicken, made prac- 
tical experiments along this line with a 
battery of ovens, as far back as 1772. 
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BYPRODUCT RECOVERY PLANTS 


Since that time, and particularly in re- 
cent years, a number of effective systems 
have been developed; among the best 
known are the Semet-Solvay, Otto Hoff- 
man, Otto and Koppers. A typical plant 
for the recovery of byproducts, and con- 
sequently the preliminary cleansing of the 
gas, is described by Prof. Chas. E. Mun- 
roe, of George Washington University, in 
his report to the U. S. Government on 
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and cyanogen compounds. The details 
and ramifications of byproducts plants 
vary widely, because the substances ob- 
tainable from crude coke-oven gas are 
quite numerous. So far as the subject 
of this article is concerned, however, the 
main object is to strip the gas of every- 
thing carried in suspension which would 
be deleterious to the cylinders or other 
parts of gas engines, and deliver it at the 
final dry filter plant with only such chem- 
ical compounds as are there readily re- 
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Quality, or constant compression, regu- 
lation has displaced the quantity regula- 
tion originally tried, and with this change 
there have been removed the principal 
difficulties which were still encountered 
after the problem of cleaning the gas had 
been solved. Trouble with the stuffing 
boxes, uneven heating of the cylinders, 
distortion of piston rods, defective igni- 
tion systems, etc., which were so dis- 
couraging at first and had such a deter- 
rent influence upon similar efforts in 
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Fic. 5. Power PLANT USING COKE-OVEN GAS, ESCHWEILER BERGWERKS VEREIN 


coke making. First in importance in such 
plants, are the exhausters, which remove 
the gas from the ovens, draw it through 
the mains and coolers, force it through 
tar scrubbers, where the tar, which exists 
in finely divided particles in suspension, 
is removed through friction, and thence 
lead it to the ammonia scrubbers. These 
are followed by the ammonia recovery 
plant, where weak ammoniacal liquor is 
converted by distillation into concentrated 
crude liquor or into ammcnium ‘sulphate. 
The gas itself passes from the ammonia 
scrubbers to the benzol recovery plant, 
where benzol is obtained by scrubbing it 
with dead oil. It is then drawn through 
the dry filter previously described, for 
the separation of the remaining sulphur 


movable. Fig. 2 is a view taken at a Kop- 
pers plant, Oespel, Germany, showing 
condensers, coolers, tanks, etc. 

Additional power from coke ovens can 
also be obtained by utilization of the 
waste coke, or coke “riddlings” in a pro- 
ducer especially designed for that pur- 
pose. This system will be described in a 
later article. . 

As previously mentioned, the gas is 
customarily passed through holders, in 
which it is blended, and then drawn by 
natural suction to the cylinders of the gas 
engines. The four-cycle, double-acting 
type of engine has been most successfully 
used abroad; and for large plants twin- 
tandem machines, with heavy fly-wheel 
fotors in the generators are preferred. 


this country, have practically been eli- 
minated. Water jacketing and cooling, lu- 
brication, etc., have also been made both 
effective and economical. In short, the 
Germans have been entirely successful in 
utilizing coke-oven gas for power, and 
there is no reason why Americans should 
not take due advantage of their experi- 
ence, 


The successful working of a coal seam 
depends to a large extent upon the equal 
distribution of the weight of the over- 
Iving strata upon the pillars. Many a 
seam has been lost for lack of attention 
to this important detail. 
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Portable Electric Lamps for Miners 


Careful experiments which the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. have con- 
ducted for an extended period with the 
portable electric storage-battery system of 
lighting for mine workers ~have given 
such encouraging results that the man- 
agement has. been prompted to take an- 
other step forward in the application of 
this system to the operation of its mines. 

The company’s electrical engineer, 
G. M. Kennedy, was recently directed: to 
design a modern charging plant for the 
storage batteries, which would insure 
their being charged at constant voltage, 
and provide means for measuring the con- 
sumption of current, so that an accurate 
account of the cost of operating and 
maintaining the system would, at all 
times, be available. 

There are several such charging stations 
in the coal fields at present, but they all 
receive the necessary current from nearby 
trolley lines, and as the line voltage on 
mine-haulage systems usually fluctuates 
from 250 volts to zero, it can readily be 
seen that under such conditions no stor- 
age battery will operate at a maximum 
efficiency. By keeping in view the con- 
ditions that should govern the recharging 
of storage batteries, an installation has 
been designed and completed that will un- 
doubtedly set a standard to be followed 
by many other coal companies. 


THE CHARGING PLANT 


This equipment is shown in Fig. 1, as 
temporarily located in the safety-lamp 
house at the company’s No. 5 colliery. 
As soon as the weather permits, a per- 
manent installation will be made in a 
brick building, to be erected for the pur- 
pose of housing the entire equipment, and 
it may be well, to ignore some of the de- 
tails of the temporary installation and 
outline the permanent equipment to be 
located at No. 5 colliery. 

A diagram of the plant, which is of 
ample capacity for chareing 400 cells, is 
shown in Fig. 3. From the power house, 
located two miles distant, current is trans- 
mitted at 2300 volts, and is stepped down 
through three 2-kw., General Electric, 
Type H transformers to 220 volts, and 
thence transmitted through 1'%-in. con- 
duits to the switchboard, which was spe- 
cially built for this installation by Eynon 
& Evans, of Philadelphia, Penn. The cur- 
rent passes through a 50-amp., triple- 
pole switch to a starting compensator, 
which controls the 7'4-hp., General Elec- 


tric, three-phase, 220-volt motor, running 


at 1500 r.p.m. This is direct-connected 
to a 5-hp., 125-volt, d.-c. interpole, 
compound-wound generator that  fur- 
nishes the charging current. This 
power is transmitted through 1%4-in. con- 
duits to the switch on No. 2 panel, where 
one Westinghouse, 150 d.-c. volt meter, 
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Electric iamps, worn by the 
mine worker and giving a reliable 
light continuously for more than 
12 hours, are being introduced at 
a number of collieries. 


The 
equipment installed at one ope- 
ration of The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. is here described, 
with special reference to a charg- 
ing station for the lamp batteries. 





one 7'4-amp. current meter, and one 5 
amp. polyphase wattmeter are provided. 
These enable the operator to ascertain 
the exact amount of current that is being 
consumed and from these data the engi- 
neering department will be able to de- 
termine the actual cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

There is also provided on No. 2 panel 
of the switchboard, an automatic reverse 





FIG. 


1. SWITCHBOARD AND CHARGING 
MoTor 


current and overload circuit breaker, fur- 
nished by the Cutter Co., which au- 
tomatically opens when the current in the 
cells reaches a predetermined point, and 
thus prevents the battery current from 
flowing beck into the generator circuit. 
From the generator switch, a set of 
busbers connects with ten 25-amp. White 
return-bend switches, each equipped with 
a shunt coil. On No. 3 panel.are 10 wall 
rhecstats, furnished by the Cutler Ham- 
mer Co., of Milwaukee, designed to regu- 
late the voltage, so that from 20 to 40 
cells may be charged at one time in each 
of the 10 circuits. The charging current 


is measured by an 8 amp. meter that is - 


switched into the desired circuit through 
the 10-circuit ammeter-shunt switch, 
manufactured for this installation by the 
Crause Hinds Co., of Syracuse. 


RACK FOR THE BATTERIES 


The rack for supporting the batteries 
while they are being charged, deserves 
special consideration. As shown in Fig. 
2, it consists of a series of shelves built 
one above the other on an angle of 45 
deg., and easily accommodates 400 cells. 
The most important feature. of this outfit 
is the contact device that runs the entire 
length of each shelf, and is made of No. 
12 gage sheet brass, 1 in. wide. In order 


to charge one of the batteries, it is only 


necessary for the operator to push it be- 
tween any pair of the jaws and it then 
forms a part of the circuit. By this method, 
all danger is removed of reversing the flow 
of current through the batteries, and the 
tedious work of connecting and discon- 
necting a large number of wires is ob- 
viated. Moreover, the racks always pre- 
sent a neat and clean appearance. The 
negative portion of the circuit is carried 
by a No. 6 wire, which terminates at the 
top of the racks, and from there the cur- 
rent is carried by a 3%-in. brass rod which 
connects with each one of the contact 
strips. The positive leads are carriea 
from the switchboard to the opposite end 
of the table and are there connected to 
each one of the ten brass switches. 

As is usual in the case of all inventions 
that have successfully reached the com- 
mercial stage, there have arisen many 
claimants for the credit of perfecting the 
storage battery to the present efficient 
form, that now enables miners to use an 
electric light in their daily work. While 
some of the coal companies have con- 
ducted a number of experiments with 
storage batteries, their work has been 
limited to the task of making life and 
efficiency tests of such storage batteries 
as the various manufacturers have sub- 
mitted for that purpose. 

It remained for H. H. Hirsch, of Phil- 
adelphia, after many years of exacting 
research, to develop and perfect a battery 
that has now been accepted by coal- 
mining companies, as one that meets the 
rigid requirements of mine work, and 
there are now in use in the anthracite 
field nearly 4000 portable lamps of the 
Hirsch type, manufactured by the Penn- 
sylvania Storage Battery Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 


THE HirscH LAMP 


The construction of the battery is 
unique, in that the two electrodes are ar- 
ranged horizontally and the plates are 
separated by a substance which is a com- 
bination of wood fiber and hard rubber. 
After a number of experiments directed 
toward finding a solid electrolyte, a ma- 
terial was found that, when treated with 
certain acids, formed a gelatinous silicic 
acid, which sets to a congealed jelly in 
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a half hour after charging, without add- 
ing to the internal resistance of the bat- 
_ tery. 
The new type of battery measures 
_ 2x3x4 in. It is supported by a 1%-in. 
leather belt, that either can be slung over 
_ the shoulder or secured around the waist, 
and, as the batteries weigh only 2 Ib., the 
miner is not encumbered 


in his work. 
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mines where gas was present. Also, it 
has been of material assistance to the 


firebosses on their daily tours of inspec- 
tion, and although they have to carry 
safety lamps for the detection of gas, 
they now find the portable electric lights 
indispensable. It does not require a great 
deal of foresight to predict that the safety 
lamp will be used eventually only for the 
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agement that when the batteries are 
charged under more favorable conditions 
than those that have hitherto obtained, 
a much desired increase in the life of 
the batteries will result, or possibly their 
weight may be reduced still further. 
The operation of the plant will be super- 
vised by Harold Ramsey, assistant elec- 
trical engineer, who assisted in the design 
and supervision of the installation. 


ADVANTAGES AND ECONOMY 


Up to the present time, this company 
has furnished its employees with the 
portable lights free of charge, and once 
used, no mine worker has desired to go 
back to the old inefficient, smoky and 
dirty open light. The électric lamp has 
been used by the men in parts of the 
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week for oil for the naked light. The 
same amount weekly will cover the in- 
terest on the investment in a portable 
electric light, and also the cost of mainte- 
nance. Even if the coal-mining compan- 
ies should ask each miner to purchase 
his own equipment, it would entail no 
added expense. 


Universal use of the electric lamp would 
relegate to oblivion the dangerous naked 
light, and thus materially decrease the 
fire hazard underground, and mark the 
passing of one of the sources of prevent- 
able mine fires. The lamps are being 
used above ground also, where the dan- 
ger of causing fires is considerable, and 
it is now -no longer necessary for repair 
men to use open torches while working 
in the breakers. Shotfirers have found 
the batteries adequate for their work, and 
they are thus provided with an additional 
safeguard. 


In this day and generation, when it 
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Fic. 3. DIAGRAM OF ELECTRIC CHARGING APPARATUS 


detection of gas, and that before long 
nearly all mine workers will be equipped 
with electric lights. The low voltage at 
which the lamp operates, precludes the 
possibility of igniting a body of gas by a 
spark from a loose connection or a‘short- 
circuit across the battery terminals, and, 
as the filament of the lamp will remain 
incandescent only in a perfect vacuum, 
danger from that source is quite impos- 
sible. 

From an economic viewpoint, the use of 
the electric lamp is destined to increase. 
It now costs a miner from 30 to 40c. per 


freed in part of their hazards and daz 
gers. 





Experience has shown that it is wise 
to install electric locomotives of a larger 
capacity than is necessary to deliver the 
required draw-bar pull, for if the motor 
has no reserve power but is only just 
able to develop the required pull under 
favorable conditions, then when these 
conditions are altered, as is sure to be 
the case at times, the motor is apt to 
prove unsatisfactory, 
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Central Station for Colliery Service) 


During the past year, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. has put in operation the 
first part of its new central station, at 
Centralia, Penn. This company has ex- 
tensive operations in the vicinity, which 
are widely distributed over a large ter- 
ritory and consequently can be served 
with steam power, only by a number of 
isolated boiler plants. The purpose of 


the new central power plant is to re- 
place the steam-driven hoists, pumps 
and fans that are operated by the 


isolated steam plants, with more econom- 
ical electrically-driven equipment. 

The Centralia Colliery was selected as 
the site for the new power station, not 
only because it is most centrally located, 
but also because it is the receiving point 
for coal from the numerots shafts and 
slopes in the neighborhood. There is 
thus insured a plentiful supply of cheap 
fuel, obtained directly from the nearby 
breaker. To take care of the increased 
steam consumption at this point, due to 
the centralization of power supply, the 
erection of a new boiler plant has been 
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By E. B. Wagner* 


The proposed electrification of 
a considerable portion of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s opera- 
tions in the vicinity of Centralia, 


Penn., has resulted recently in 
the construction of a central sta- 
tion at that point. The equip- 
ment of this installation is here 
described in detail. 





North 
Penn. 


*BHlectrical engineer, 56 Wash- 


ington St., Wilkes-Barre, 
pound corliss engine, running at a speed 
of 107 r.p.m.- Directly connected to this 
engine is a 500 kv.-a 2300 volt three 
phase, 25 cycle alternator. The low 
frequency was adopted because the 
power generated will be used exclusively 
for hoisting, pumping, fan and haulage 
work, in which low speed motors can be 
employed to advantage. 

In the northwest corner of the build- 
ing is located the switchboard, with the 
electrolytic lighting arresters in the rear. 
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it two double-pole main switches, two — 


d.-c. ammeters, a d.-c. volt meter and 
plugs and two field rheostats. Panel 


No. 2 has an oil switch equipped with 


an overload release for the motor-driven 
exciter set, and on its upper section is 
mounted a Tirrill regulator. Panel No. 
3 is a generator panel and is equipped 
with an a.-c. ammeter and switch, a.-c. 
volt-meter and plugs, d.-c. field am- 
meter, 


switch and integrating’ polyphase watt- 
hour meter. 

Panels Nos. 4 and 5 are blank gen- 
erator panels. Panels Nos. 6, 7 and 8 
are feeder panels, each being equipped 
with one ammeter and automatic oil cir- 
cuit breaker with inverse time element 
relays. At the right of the switch- 
board, is a swinging bracket holding 
synchroscope, frequency meter and 
power-factor meter. Following standard 
practice, no circuit breakers are placed 
on the d.-c. exciters or alternator main 
switches. 
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started and jtwo batteries of Stirling 
boilers have been installed, provisions 
being made for more to follow as neces- 
sity arises. A working steam pressure 
of 150 lb. is maintained. 

The power house is of reinforced con- 
crete, pilaster construction, with 4-in. 
curtain walls. Large size Fenestra 
steel window frames in each panel give 
a well lighted interior. The plant is 
equipped with a hand-operated 18-ton 
crane. Owing to the natural contour of 
the ground it was possible to build a 
retaining wall just behind the steam cyl- 
inders of the engine, thus forming a pipe 
way, in which are placed the steam and 
exhaust lines. The wall at the west end 
of the building was made of temporary 
construction so that an extension to 
the building could readily be made. 

A general floor plan of the plant is 
shown in Fig. 3. The large foundation 
is for a 22 and 36x 36 in. cross-com- 


1. NORTHWEST CORNER OF POWER PLANT HiGuac: 


Directly in front of this is a 75 kw. 125 
volt motor-driven exciter set, operated 
by a 112 hp., 2200 volt, 750 r.p.m. in- 
duction motor, with s_uirrel cage rotor. 
At the side of the motor is the auto- 
starter. The steam-driven exciter is 
placed behind the motor-driven unit and 
consists of a 13x14-in. side crank en- 
gine connected to an 80 kw. 125 volt 
generator, running at a speed of 255 
rp.m. Both the exciters are shunt 
wound and are of sufficient capacity to 
supply three 500 kv.-a. generators. All 
generator and field wires are run in con- 
duits placed under the floor, pot heads 
being placed on the end of the 2200 volt 


cables and condulets on the direct- 
current wires. 
The switchboard is built of black 


marine-finished slate panels, 90 in. high 


and arranged in the following manner: | 


Starting at the right, panel No. 1 is a 
double exciter panel having mounted on 


EXCITERS AND SWITCHBOARD 


Figs. 1 and 2 show interior views of 
this central station. Fig. 1 gives a gen- 
eral view of the exciter and switchboard. 
It will be noted that the alternator field 
rheostat is shown mounted on a pipe 
framework directly over the generator 
panel. In the rear, and above the top 
of the panels, the choke coils and dis- 
connecting switches are mounted on 
a pipe framework, while just above them 
are the wall insulators, through which 
the 2200-volt feeders pass to the wire 
tower outside the building. 

The method of mounting the alto. 
starter for the exciter motor is plainly 
shown in Fig. 2. This mounting consists 
of a 3-in. gas-pipe framework “ith 
a triple - conductor varnished - cambric 
cable running up inside each vertical 
pipe. The elbows at the top are types 
LR and LL condulets, the wires coming 
out through the porcelain bushings and 
entering the starter. 


indicating polyphase wattmeter, — 
field switch, rheostat handle, main oil — 
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Fic. 3. GENERAL PLAN OF STATION 
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The insulators supporting the feed 
wires which run from the choke coils to 
the oil switches, are shown fastened to 
the horizontal pipe framework in Fig. 5. 
These were made from porcelain insula- 
tors, such as were used on the pole line, 
cemented to the wood screw of a gem 
wire clamp. A satisfactory and inex- 
pensive insulator was thus obtained. 

An end view of the switchboard is 
shown in Fig. 4. From this, a good idea 
of the general arrangement of the ap- 
paratus may be obtained. The space of 
3 ft. 1% in., from the oil switch tanks 
to the lightening-arrester framework, is 
enough to allow the attendant to enter 
and charge the arresters. There is also 
ample room to permit his reaching the 
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rear of the switchboard panels if neces- 
sary, without danger of coming in con- 
tact with any of the high-tension appa- 
ratus. 

For lighting the power house, the 
ceiling was divided into nine squares and 
a lighting unit consisting of one 150- 
watt, 115-volt, wire-type Tungsten lamp 
with Holophane focussing reflector was 
placed at the center of each square. In 
order to clear the crane, the mounting 
height was made about 22 ft. above the 
floor. The ceiling and walls of the build- 
ing are painted white so that an illum- 
ination of from 3 to 3%-foot candles is 
obtained, which is ample for this class 
of service. A double-pole, double-throw 
switch is provided so that the lamps can 
be connected either across the 115-volt 
side of a small transformer placed be- 
hind the switchboard or to the exciter 
buss bars for lighting when the alterna- 
tor is shut down. The flickering caused 
by the low frequency is unnoticeable in 
the case of the Tungsten lamps in the 
power house but where carbon filaments 
are used it is plain enought to be ob- 
jectionable. 
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Explosion at Welch, West Virginia 


Jed mine, operated by the Jed Coal & 
Coke Co., is located two miles from 
Welch, the county seat of McDowell Co., 
W. Va. It is situated on the Tug River 
and ships its coal over a branch of the 
N. & W. R. R. The mine explosion which 
occurred in that mine on Mar. 26 at 
8:10 a.m. was another of those start- 
ling surprises which the coal operator 
often experiences when he feels most 
secure, having taken due precaution 
against any such an occurrence by the 
employment of competent men to look 
after the general safety of the mine and 
miners, and having followed willingly 
every suggestion of the mine inspector. 


AN UPTODATE MINE 


The coal worked is the No. 3 or Poca- 
hontas bed, and is about 5% ft. thick in 
this locality. The draw slate is from 
12 in. to 18 in. thick and can generally be 
held up in the rooms until they are driven 





By H. J. Brook* 


The Jed mine explosion re- 
sulted in the death of 81 men. 
Thirteen were rescued, but one 
soon succumbed to his injuries. 
The mine generated gas but open 


lights were used. Otherwise the 
mine was excellently conducted. 
In 1908 the chief mine inspector 
tried to compel the use of safety 
lamps but was overruled by the 
county court. 





*Consulting engineer, Welch, W. Va. 


MANNER OF DIGGING COAL 


The coal is dug by machines, the un- 
dercutting being done mostly at night. It 
is shot and loaded out during the day. 
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out the mine. The two rib shots follow 
as soon as the coal from the first shot is 
cleaned up. No two shots are fired at 
once in any one working place. Three 
shot firers, who are certificated fire 
bosses, fire all shots, each taking a sepa- 
rate section of the mine. They use bat- 
teries for this purpose. The mine is 
known to give off gas, but not in danger- 
ous quantities, and open lights are used. 
Where necessary, the mine is sprinkled to 
prevent its becoming dangerous from ac- 
cumulations of coal dust. During both 
day and night shifts the mine was well 
guarded by competent mine officials. 
The Jed mine, which normally employs 
about 125 men, was, fortunately, at the 
time of the explosion, working short- 
handed. Owing to Saturday, Mar. 24, hav- 
ing been pay day, only 93 miners and 
company men were in the mine at the 
time of the explosion. The check sys- 
tem used at the mine shows exactly what 
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Jep Cotiiery, McDowELL County, W. Va. SHorTLY AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


up their full length. Draw slate is taken 
down in all entries, but held in place by 
timber in the airways and rooms. 

The mine is laid out on the four-entry 
system and is projected for two distinct 
and separate mine sections. It will be 
operated eventually with a separate air 
system for each section and divided 
throughout by a 200-ft. barrier pillar. 
Each separate district is subdivided into 
panels. At the time of the explosion the 
mine was ventilated by two air splits, and 
the fan was exhausting. 


R. C. Niediffes, a certificated fire boss, 
had charge of the night shift and he ex- 
amined the mine every day before the 
men entered. He made report that every 
place was safe on the morning of the ex- 
plosion. 

The night shift quits at 4 a.m. and 
the day shift goes on at 7 a.m. As the 
coal which is to be removed, has all been 
undercut, the first duty of the miners on 
arriving at the working face is to place 
thé “breaking” shots and these are fired 
therefore at about the same time through- 


men are below the surface at any time. 
Twelve men nearest the shaft bottom es- 
caped practically unhurt, and were 
hoisted on the cage immediately after the 
explosion. 


SURFACE EVIDENCES OF EXPLOSION 


The main shaft is,280 ft. deep and the 
mine is ventilated by a large Capell fan, 
built so that it can be reversed when nec- 
essary. The explosion was not heard far 
from the mine, and the report, which was 
of short duration, resembled the blowing 
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off of a boiler. At the same time black 
smoke issued from the fan and hoisting 
shaft. Neither the main shaft nor any 
of the hoisting apparatus was damaged 
by the explosion. The fan was crippled 
it is true but nevertheless for a while 
it was kept running. After all hope 
of rescuing any of the 81 entombed men 
had been abandoned, the fan was stopped, 
and the three damaged blades repaired, 
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proceeded as far as the mouth of Sec- 
ond Main Entry, about 600 ft. from the 
shaft, at which point they found the door- 
tender, who was badly hurt. He was 


sent up and taken to his home, but died 
shortly afterward from internal injuries. 
The men encountered blackdamp and 
could proceed no further without the aid 
of more men and supplies to restore the 
They returned to the sur- 


ventilation. 
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so as to make its operation more effec- 
tive. 


RESCUE WORK 


Immediately following the hoisting of 
the twelve men who escaped, a rescue 
party, comprised of O. M. Knouff, super- 
intendent, J. Harvey Williams, mining en- 
gineer, Fred Henrichs, outside foreman, 
J. S. Henry, mine foreman, and three 
others, were lowered into the mine and 


face where they were met shortly after- 
ward by William Nicholson, the state 
mine inspector, in whose district (the 
11th) the mine is located. He was ac- 
companied by P. A. Grady, inspector of 
the 12th district. These men were about 
to descend the shaft mine of the Middle 
States Coal and Coke Co. on a joint in- 
spection, when word reached them, and 
they lost no time in covering the four 
miles which separated them from the 
scene of the disaster. 
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After the arrival of the inspectors, ac- 
cording to the custom, the mine was taken 
in complete charge by them. They 
showed themselves to be most efficient in 
their duties. They had the assistance of 
Edward O’Toole, general manager of the 
United States Coal and Coke Co., and J. 
M. Vest, superintendent of the Standard 
Pocahontas Coal Co., both of whom re- 
sponded quickly, bringing men, tools, 
safety lamps and other safety devices. 
Edward O’Toole brought with him two 
men fully equipped with safety helmets. 
The inspectors soon organized the men 
into parties for the restoration of venti- 
lation and the recovery of the dead. It 
was soon discovered that there was lit- 
tle hope that any of the entombed men 
could be alive. 

The local inspectors were joined by 
Inspector Arthur Mitchell of the 10th 
district, who arrived at 5 p.m. on the day 
of the explosion. He took charge of the 
night relief crew. Federal Mine Rescue 
Car No. 7, which was enroute to Hunt- 
ington, arrived at the mine at 2:30 p.m. 
in charge of Mr. Burke. He and his as- 
sistants entered the mine in company 
with the two men from Gary, all equipped 
with safety helmets. They were unable 
to accomplish much or cover much of 
the mine, owing to the heavy falls of 
slate which made it difficult to travel with 
so heavy a burden. 

Later the State and Federal officials, 





PREPARING FOR THE DEAD 


joined by Chief Inspector John Laing and 
State Inspectors James Martin, H. Y. 
Muir and Lance B. Holliday, arrived and 
George S. Rice, James W. Paul, M. 
Roudenbusch, and Dan Davis, of the 
Bureau of Mines, also came to-aid in the 
rescue work and in the investigation. 
Both State and Federal officials will leave 
representatives on the ground to make a 
thorough examination of the mine that 
the cause of the explosion may be de- 
termined. 
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LEFT ENTRIES Most AFFECTED 


It is generally supposed from the re- 
sulting condition of the mine that the ex- 
plosion originated in First butt-heading 
left off Second main entry. This suppo- 
sition is based on the fact that the air 
traveled to the left butt-headings and 
thence up the Second main airway. On 
this side the explosion occurred. More- 
over, the bodies brought out from the 
First left butt-entry and vicinity were the 
most badly burned. The other split 
traveled up the right-hand butt-headings 
off the First main entry and thence to 
the face of the latter and returned by 
way of the First main airway. Three of 
the men working in the Second ° butt- 
heading right, which is ventilated by this 
split, succeeded in escaping from the 
mine. The other nine men who escaped 
were also in same split but near the shaft. 

Up to Saturday night 72 bodies had 
been recovered from the mine. Con- 
siderable difficulty was encountered in 
this work, owing to the blocking of the 
roads by heavy falls of slate and the re- 
bratticing needed to restore ventilation. 
Most of the stone stoppings on the butt- 
entries and the concrete brattices on the 
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mains were blown out along the course 
of the explosion. 

Some of these bodies were covered by. 
heavy falls of slate, which had to be re- 
moved before they could be recovered. 
During this rescue work in some places 
portable electric lights had to be used 
and the safety lamp discarded on account 
of meeting with explosive firedamp. On 
one occasion, by the use of these lamps, 
six bodies were recovered, which could 
not have been safely removed had safety 
lamps been used. 

W. M. Leckie, general manager of Jed 
mine, was away at the time of disaster, but 
returned as soon as word reached him. He 
immediately did everything he could to 
relieve the situation. It is expected that 
by next Tuesday the mine will be in a 
condition that a thorough examination 
may be made to determine the cause of 
the explosion. 

[Mr. Brook fails to call attention to a 
point of great interest in connection with 
this disaster. The coal beds continuously 
dip toward Welch from the east and at 
Jed much gas is encountered. Even at 
Vivian where the bed still outcrops to the 
surface at an elevation of about 30 ft. 
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above the valley, a gas explosion re- 
cently occurred. J. G. Boyd, who was 
mine inspector of the 11th district in 1908, 
called attention in his report to the con- 
dition of the Jed mine, saying that it was 
not as safe in his judgment as it ought to 
be. In accordance ‘with Sec. 14 of the 
mining law, which required all mines 
generating gas in dangerous quantities to 
be worked exclusively by locked safety’ 
lamps, he demanded that within’a month 
open lights should be completely ex- 
cluded from all parts of the mine. The 
general manager, Wm. Leckie, finally ap- 
pealed the matter to Jas. W. Paul, then 
chief of the department of mines, and 
now in charge of the rescue work of the 
Federal Bureau. For a while Mr. Leckie 
favored conceding the demands of the de- 
partment and even sent a telegram order- 
ing the safety lamps, but he later noti- 
fied the inspector of his change of opin- 
ion. J. W. Paul, D. R. Phillips and P. A. 
Grady then reéxamined the mine and as a 
result suspended operations. Finally the 
court granted an order for the reopening 
of the mine.—EpiTor. ] 

(Another Article on Jed Explosion 
Next Week) 
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A Comparative Test for Air 
Drills 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Nearly all users of drills find it neces- 
sary or desirable from time to time, 
especially when about to undertake im- 
pertant new work or when about to pur- 
chase a large number of drilling ma- 
chines, to determine the performances 
and relative efficiencies of the various 
types of drills found on the market. The 
arrangement described in the following 
paragraphs has been satisfactorily used 
in conducting such tests on different 
forms of compressed-air drills. 

As shown in the illustration, a vertical 
air receiver is connected to the com- 
pressor line by a 1-in. pipe, fitted with a 
globe valve, and a 1-in. outlet pipe is led 
from the receiver to the drill. Water 
gages are placed one above the other 
throughout the entire height of the re- 
ceiver, and a pressure gage is supplied. 
At the bottom of the receiver a 3-in. 
pipe with globe valve furnishes a water 
supply, and between the receiver and in- 
take valve a tee connection is provided 
as a discharge. 

Before starting the test, water is 
allowed to flow into the receiver until it is 
just visible in the lower gage, and a 
chalk mark is made opposite this level. 
The receiver is then filled with air at the 
desired pressure, the air shut off and the 
test begun. As the drill takes air from 
the receiver, the operator maintains a 
constant pressure by regulating the water 
valve. Simultaneously with the stopping 
of the machine a chalk mark is made at 


the water level then shown by -the gage 
and the water drained off in preparation 
for the next test. 

The distance between chalk marks, 
depth of drilled hole and time of drill- 
ing are noted. The cross-section of the 
tank being known, the distance between 
the chalk marks makes it possible to find 
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AIR TANK AND CONNECTIONS 


the volume of air used, at the given pres- 
sure, and from these figures the amount 
of free air can be computed. A con- 
venient form for arranging the data and 
results of the test is shown in Table I. 
The average values obtained for the last 
three items in the table give the infor- 
mation that is usually desired in this con- 
nection. 


It may happen, however, that in spite 
of the control provided by the water sup- 
ply, the air pressure will decrease during 
a test. In this event, the amount of free 
air used may be calculated as follows: 


Let 


P = Initial pressure, 

P, = Final pressure, 

B = Height above initial water level 
to top of receiver, 

A = Cross-sectional area of re- 
ceiver, in sq.ft., 

Kk = Rise of water in receiver, in ise 

H = Atmospheric pressure. 

Then each foot rise of water in the 
tank represents the consumption of A 
cu.ft. of air and if the pressure had re- 
miained constant at P, the volume of free 
air used would have been given by 


P+H 
H 


However, the expansion of the air that 
remains in the receiver, from pressure 
P to P, represents the consumption of a 
volume of free air equal to 


ig SSI AL oe 





and the total amount of free air used is 
then V.-- V;: 

[It may prove more simple to let V 
represent the initial amount of free air 
in the tank at pressure P and V; repre- 
sent the final amount of free air at pres- 
sure P;. Then 
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and V — V, will give the amount of free 

air consumed during the test.—Ep.] 
TABLE I. TEST OF AIR DRILLS 

Name of Drill. . ; 

Cyl. Diam. . 

Condition. . 


Stroke Feed Weight 





Aver- 


eee. Cet. | 2) o-) 41.5.1 -6 1) 7.1.8. | age 











Air pressure, 
(gage), lb.| | 
per sq.in. . 

gicot bit. in | 

Net time of 
run, min.. | 

Depth drilled 
St rs ee 

Rise of water 
in tank, in 


ee 
Depth drilled 
in ft. per 
ft. rise in| 
Panis... / 
Depth drilled aks 
er min. in | . 
34 A | 
Cu.ft. free air 
per min. .| | 
_ Cu.ft. free air | 
per ft. dril- 
fed... ....) | 
| | 
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Winners in First Aid Contest 


- At a competitive first-aid contest, held 
in Connellsville, on Mar. 27, the Phillips 
Mine first-aid squad, of Uniontown, 
Penn., under the superintendence of W. 
J. Culleton, made a perfect score of 100 
per cent. efficiency, in a series of diffi- 
cult events. This particular team will 
represent the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at 
the National Meet of First Aid to the In- 
jured, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
at the invitation of Major Charles Lynch, 
of the United States Army. 

The Phillips team competed with 14 
cf the best squads of the Frick com- 
pany, and it is therefore considered a 
great distinction to have made this re- 
markable record. The members of the 
squad are: Captain Harry A. Sigafoes, 
John Birsky, Andrew Secosky, William 
Shaw, Elmer Moody and Walter R. Kuhns.: 








“Combined Gravity Plane and 
Hoist 


By JosePH DANIELS* 


A number of mines in the Roslyn dis- 
trict of the State of Washington are lo- 
cated in the hills at some height above 
the tipples and railroad tracks. The coal 
is usually sent down to the tipples by an 
engine, or gravity, plane. At the Roslyn 
Fuel Co.’s No. 2 mine, the gravity plane 
is 3400 ft. long, with an average grade 
of 14% per cent., and crosses three ra- 
vines on timber trestles. From the mouth 
of the mine tunnel, the plane has three 
rails to the midway point. The pass-by 
here is 120 ft. long and below this point 
a single track runs to the tipple. The 
track gage is 30 inches. 





*Department of mining, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Cars are handled in trips ef ten. The 
weight of an empty car is 825 to 850 
Ib.: the weight of the average loaded 
car is 2400 lb.; the size of the rope is 
7% in.; and the time required to hoist or 
lower a trip is 2% min. A set of gravity- 
plane sheaves is used to lower the cars 
to the tipple, but the usual arrangement 
has been modified, as shown in the il- 
lustration. A gear wheel is fastened to 
the under side of the larger sheave. This 
gear meshes with a small pinion, mounted 
on a shaft, which is driven from the main 
gear of the hoisting engine, as shown 
in the sketch. The small beveled pinion 
is thrown in or out of mesh by being 
moved back and forth along the shaft, 
under the control of a hand lever, located 
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6 58 “Onumwa Hoist 
tor Transfer Purposes 


GRAVITY SHEAVE AND HOIST 


conveniently near the throttle and oper- 
ating levers of the hoisting engine. This 
latter is a small second-motion, friction- 
clutch, single-drum engine, used for 
transfer purposes at the mouth of the 
tunnel. 


PURPOSE OF ARRANGEMENT 


The purpose of this arrangement is to 
enable the sheave to be driven when oc- 
casion demands; that is, if, for any rea- 
son, it is necessary to hoist the empty 
cars from the tipple to the tunnel mouth 
and there are no loaded cars available 
for sending down, the engine is started 
up and by throwing the pinion in mesh 
with the large gear, the sheave of the 


‘gravity arrangement is made to act as a 


drum for hoisting purposes. The device 
is also useful in case of breakdowns and 
derailments at any point along the road, 
when it may be used for putting the cars 
on the track, hoisting ditched cars out of 
the ravine and in many like contingen- 
cies. 
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Strike Situation in the 


Anthracite Field 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Anthracite mine operators are accept- 
ing with equanimity, the suspension 
ordered by officials of the mine workers’ 
union. They are making no effort to 
mine coal and apparently will not, for 
some time at least, endeavor to induce 
any of the men to return to work. There 
is a general feeling on both sides that 
within the month an agreement will be 
reached and that work will be resumed 
within six weeks. If this happens 
neither mine operators nor mine work- 
ers will suffer from the suspension of 
work, as it will merely give the con- 
sumers time to use up much of the stock 
they have stored in anticipation of a 
strike, and make the demand for new 
supplies so general that fairly steady 
work will be assured for the summer. 

Had the mine workers decided to re- 
new their former contract for three more 
years, thus obviating a suspension, there 
would still have been a lack of work 
for a period about equal to the probable 
length of the present shutdown. 

If the operators decide to offer the 
men a flat increase of 10 per cent., and 
ignore their other demands, most of the 
mine workers will be eager to accept 
these terms and return to work. Among 
the leaders, however, there is a great 
desire to fight for a recognition of the. 
union as well as an increase in wages. 
Coal operators are unanimous in stating 
that while they might be willing to grant 
a 10 per cent. increase they will never 
agree to recognize the union, and they 
predict that if the miners’ leaders insist 
on this point, then a long and bitterly 


- fought strike is certain. 


It was at first intended to submit what- 
ever offer the operators finally made, to 
a referendum vote, permitting all the 
mine workers to express their individual 
decision on the question of accepting or 
rejecting the offer. Now, however, this 
plan has been changed. The miners’ 
leaders announce that any offer will be 
submitted to a convention. This conven- 
tion will be composed of delegates 
elected by the union locals, and the non- 
union men, who are in the great ma- 
jority, will, of course, not be recognized. 
It is natural to expect that the delegates 
at such a convention will be guided 
largely by the advice of their leaders, 
and if the latter insist upon holding out 
for recognition of the union, as well as 
an advance in wages, then it is almost 
certain that the convention will reject 
the offer of the operators and follow the 
dictates of their leaders. 

Some of the coal companies have been 
bringing men into the region from out- 
side, but these are being used so far only 
to guard the collieries. 
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The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Freezing Method of Shaft 
Sinking 

The following is taken from Ad. 
Breyre’s report in the Annales des Mines 
de Belgique, book, LVI. Entitled ‘‘Sink- 
ing of Shafts by Freezing Method”: 

Considered by itself the process of 
freezing has on the whole, received few 
modifications since its first introduction; 
it remains in its broadest lines just as 
Poétsch utilized it in 1883 in the Archi- 
bald shaft at Schneidlungen. On the 


other hand, the development it has taken 
has extended its applicability since that 
time to a degree that could not have been 
foreseen by the most optimistic, several 
years ago. When in 1898 the shaft at 
Harchies, belonging to the mines at Bern- 
issart, was sunk by freezing to a depth 


of 774 ft., the attempt was rightly re- | 


garded as quite bold, for in the 15 years 
of the existence of the process, this 
shaft was the first to attain like depth; 
before that time they had not exceeded 
410 ft. 


Today applications to 656 ft. of depth 
are frequent. In Belgium a depth of 
1000 to 1083 ft. was actually attained at 
Levant-du-Flénu, and in a greater part 
of the shafts being sunk in the Campine 
district of Limburg, the depth to which 
freezing extends approaches or exceeds 
1312 ft. (400 meters). 

In Germany the two shafts of the 
Lohberg Works which the Deutscher 
Kaiser Co. has established near Bins- 
laken have attained a depth of 1361 
feet. 








Silesian Mining Methous 


The following is an abstract from a 
paper, by Berent Conrad Gullachsen, en- 
titled the “Working of the Thick Coal 
Seams of Upper Silesia.” The paper 
was presented at the meeting of- the 
North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. 

In the upper Silesian coalfield the 
workable seams amount to the great 
thickness of about 623 ft. and what are 
known as the Suddle strata contain some 
five to eight workable seams of from 
5 to 3234 ft. in thickness, which to- 
gether give nearly 98% ft. of workable 
coal, chiefly suitable for steam and 
household uses. Fig. 1 is a section ot 
the strata from Zabrze to Myslowitz. The 
average thickness of the coal measures 
is 23,130 ft., the percentage of workable 
seams being 3.2 in the Crzescher, 11.7 
in the Suddle, and 1.9 in the Rybnik 
strata. 


PRELIMINARY WORKING 


In all cases the places are nearly 10 
ft. wide and 6% ft. high, except the 
cross-cuts, which are only 6%. ft. in 


width. Bore-hammers driven by com- 
pressed air, are used for driving the 
places; and gas being practically 


unknown, explosives, chiefly powder fired 
by fuses, are used. Very little timber- 
ing is required, as the coal is generally 
hard, and forms a good strong roof. 
The general mcthod of working is as 
follows:—When the drift reaches the 
seam, two headings usually 10 ft. wide 
and 6% ft. high are driven water level 
with a coal pillar 3234-ft. wide between 
them. Crosscuts are driven between 
these headings at 8814-ft. centers. Trav- 
eling ways and inclines are driven di- 
rectly up the pitch, the first serving as 
a return airway for the second. They 


. 





Special Correspondence 


In northern Silesia the coal of 
the thick seams is developed by 
narrow stall workings driven in 
the lower benches of the bed. 
Final recovery is effected by re- 
treating panel methods, the 
whole bed being extracted. Sand 
filling is used sometimes to re- 
place the lower benches before 
the upper part of the seam is at- 
tacked. 





are separated by square pillars measur 
ing 3234-ft. in the clear between head- 
ings and crosscuts. From the incline of 
one pair of steep headings to the travel- 
ing way of the next pair is 256 ft., meas- 
uring from center to center. Opposite 
every crosscut on the traveling way, a 
10-ft. stall is driven parallel to the mai 
ground level, but as the system is a 
retreating one the last stall is driven 
first. The distance from one ground 
level to the next is 328 ft. The stalls 
are driven from the traveling way com- 
pletely through to the next incline, cross- 
cuts being cut from stall to stall every 
$814 -ft. 





WORKING ON THE RETREAT 


When the first stall is extended to 
the required limit a block of’ coal at 
the end is attacked. A pillar 6%-ft. 
wide is left near the fallen workings 
adjacent, to protect the workmen, and 
a wide crosscut or short room is driven 
up the slope 20 ft. wide. 

The 6%-ft. pillar separating the mine 
from the caved area is here called the 
“barrier” pillar for lack of a better name. 
The barrier is removed later if possible. 
Retreating work is commenced either at ~ 
the boundary, or at old workings; and, 
as the working always retreats and de- 
scends, the coal is thus gradually worked 
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Fic. 1. CROSS-SECTION OF THE BADLY CONTORTED UPPER SILESIAN COAL FIELD 


out toward the ground-levels. Fig. 2 
shows the method of working a district. 
As the barriers are often from 26 to 
3234 ft. in height, they are the most dif- 
ficult portion of the coal to secure, and 
consequently much of it is often lost, 
especially where the roof is poor— 
the loss amounting in many mines to 
between 10 and 18 per cent.. By sande 
filling the gob, however, this loss is 
reduced to between 3 and 5 per cent. 
The coal on the retreat is worked by 
two methods. That shown im the upper 
half of Fig. 3 is the form most gener. 
ally employed. The coal is first under- 
mined, then heavy charges of powder 
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are put in near the roof, and large quan- 
tities of coal are brought down. The 
method shown at the foot of Fig. 3 


- is only adopted in cases where the coal 


is soft and liable to break away, and in 
the case of a weak roof. 

Fig.. 4 shows the general method of 
timbering. When the pillars are worked 
out, as much timber as possible is drawn, 
but it is usual to leave the side props, 
a, b, as a protection during the working 
of the barrier at the side of the next 
lift. To make these the more apparent 
they are marked in solid black. The posts 
which sustain crossbars are shown in the 
appropriate places but they could not of 
course be seen in a correct plan view. 
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PARTIAL SAND FILLING METHOD 

Sand-filling is now being employed 
more or less extensively in the majority 
of the thick coal mines of Upper Silesia. 
It is especially advantageous where spon- 
taneous combustion is prevalent, and in 
mines which are worked under towns, 
railways, rivers, etc. There are two 
methods of sand-filling. In one the coal 
is partly and in the other the coal is 
wholly replaced by sand. 

The former method as will be seen 
from Fig. 6 consists in making barriers 
of sand, 49 ft. in width, on both sides 
of each district. In order to do this 
a gangway is started from the ground- 
level, at a point 41 ft. from the traveling 
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Return 
Fic. 5. RApip METHOD OF WORKING 
Much of the timber has to be left in, 
especially in case of sand-filling. 

When it is desired to extract the pil- 
lars rapidly from a district, the method 
shown in Fig. 5 is employed. Half-way 
between the inclines, that is 164 ft. from 
each, a third incline is driven from one 
level to the level above. At the top of 
this incline ten-foot stalls are set away 
on both the right and left-hand sides, 
one pillar 3234 ft. in width being left 
to protect the incline top, this pillar be- 
ing worked out last. Thus, this middle 
incline is used for the extraction of 
three lifts, which, each being about 
3234 ft. in width, give a total of 98% ft., 
leaving 11434 ft. of coal on each side 
to be won from the other two ’inclines. 
In this manner the district is rapidly 
worked out. The middle incline also 
serves the purpose of ventilating the 
workings. 
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trict. The area of coal remaining be- 
tween the two sand-barriers is now re- 
moved by the general method of work- 
ing. 

SAND FILLING By SLICES 


In the working of beds from 26 tu 
32% ft. thick the coal is entirely re- 
placed by sand. In Fig. 7, the seam 
is worked in two slices, the pillars be- . 
ing worked out in an ascending order. 
The coal is first abstracted from pillar 
No. 1 in the usual manner, the pillar 
being about 3234 ft. square, and should 
the seam be 3234 ft. thick, the lower 


half only is worked. A barrier of coal, 
Bi, about 10 ft. wide | is left, and dams 
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Return 
Fic. 6. PARTIAL SAND-FILLING METHOD 


way, and, after being driven to the rise 
for a distance of 3234 ft., stalls are 
set away right and left, and driven 
24% ft. in both directions, thus forming 
a face 49 ft. in length, which is then 
worked off in ascending slices. When 
the face has advanced some 49 to 65% 
ft., a small incline-wheel is put in, 
and the coal is run down the incline 
to the level, the wheel being moved for- 
ward as the face advances. When within 
32% ft. of the boundary of the panel, the 
place is stopped and a connection made 
with the incline, and along this gang- 
way the sand-filling pipe-line is laid, and 
carried to the top of the worked out 
area, Dams are now built at all en- 
trances, and when they are completed 
sand-filling is commenced, and carried on 
until the entire area is filled up. A 
second barrier is formed in a similar 
manner at the other side of the dis- 
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COMPLETE SAND-FILLING PLAN 


D,, and D. built, the sand-filling pipes 
being brought through the top of dam 
D,; and sand filled into the worked out 
area. Pillar No. II is then worked, to- 
gether with barrier B,. Dams Ds;, and D, 
are built, the sand-filling pipes being 
brought through the top of dam D,, and 
sand filled into the worked-out area. At 
the same time as these arrangements are 
being carried out, pillar No. III is being 
worked, by a place 1934 ft. in width, the 
barrier B, being left. Concurrently with 
the removal of the main part of pillar III, 
the barrier pillar of panel II is re- 
moved. Dams D; and D, are now built, and 
this lift is likewise filled with sand. Thus 
the work proceeds in a diagonal line 
towards the incline, and when all the 
pillars in the district have been removed 
and replaced by -sand, the remaining 
overlying half of the seam is worked in 
precisely the same manner. 
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Quite a few years ago, when Charles 
F. Huber was a student at the Anthra- 
cite Mine Managers’ University (now 
commonly called the Pottsville High 
School), he decided that when he grew 
up, he would get a job as boss pilot of 
a great coal company. 

Just how to accemplish this laudable 
aim was not quite clear, until one day 
the teacher made each pupil memorize 
the maxim: “A Rolling Stone Gathers 
no Moss.” 

Now, Charles thought a little moss 
would not only relieve the sombreness of 
the landscape, but that it might prove 
useful as well as ornamental. He ac- 
cordingly suited action to thought and, 
in 1887, when but 16 years of age, 
“C. F.” landed a job on the engineering 
corps of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., at Audenried, Penn. That was just 
25 years ago, and today Mr. Huber is 
vice-president and general manager of 
this same company, without having once 
left its employ. Not much rolling there, 
do you think ? 

The advance from backsight to mine 
manager was mighty gradual, and even 
a high-powered telescope wouldn’t reveal 
in the career of “Charles F.” any at- 
tached object bearing semblance to favor- 
itism or pull. The motive power back of 
his rise was “dreary drudgery,” and the 
fuel burned was “persistent application.” 

At twenty, Mr. Huber was made divi- 
sion engineer for his company, taking 
charge of the Honey Brook collieries. 
Seven years later (1878), he came to 
Wilkes-Barre as chief engineer, serving 
under W. J. Richards, who was then 
general superintendent. In 1903, when 
Mr. Richards switched over to the Reaa- 
ing company, “Charles F.” succeeded 
him, and was still further honored in 
1909, when the L. & W.-B. people ap- 
pointed him vice-president and general 
manager of all their operations. 

Mr. Huber is quick to grasp details, 
-and there is no faltering after his de- 
cision is made. Alert, keen, with every 
tingling nerve right on the job, his ad- 
ministration has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, one of the chief features being 
the unusually low accident rate in his 
mines. 

Right here let me disgress long enough 
to say that “C. F.” has considerable lat- 
ent ability as a political reformer. This 
was clearly evident when he turned his 
attention momentarily from mining to the 
exposure of a rather extended system of 
graft on the part of township and bor- 





_ mining 


HUBER 


CHARLES F. 


ough officials in the districts where his 
interests were located. 

The chief requisite for the making of 
a successful coal-mine manager is abil- 
itv to scan a broad horizon. The fellow 
who starts as an engineer and who be- 
lieves he can never see except when look- 
ing through a transit, will eventually 
cause his belief to become a positive 
reality. Charles Huber knows under- 
ground mining and is intimately ac- 
quainted with the methods employed at 
all his collieries, but he can follow the 
course of the coal through the stages of 
preparation with equal understanding, 
and it is really in the breaker where his 
genius has been most apparent. 

During the past decade, the greatest 
advance in anthracite practice has oc- 
curred in screening, cleaning and general 
preparation of coal. The percentage re- 
covery, if I may borrow a metal miner’s 
phrase, is far greater today than it was 
a few years ago. Culm banks filled with 
commercial coal are now either monu- 
ments of past waste or present ignor- 
ance. 

When I asked Mr. Huber whether the 
next few years would witness a still fur- 
ther advance in breaker practice, his an- 
swer showed plainly his belief that we 
have pretty well tied up the loose ends 
and corrected the most glaring leaks. He 
said, “Soon we may build another break- 
er, and when we do, I am quite sure it 
will be planned along the lines of our re- 
cent Stanton plant. Here we have em- 
bodied about all we know concerning coal 


preparation, and I anticipate no further 
radical changes.” 

While on the subject of breakers, I 
naturally inquired concerning the use of 
concrete, aS compared with steel and 
wood as a material of construction, and I 
found “C. F.’s” views on the subject quite 
definite. He stated, “The great trouble 
with steel is its inflexibility, or rather the 
difficulty that necessarily follows an at- 
tempt to make any considerable altera- 
tion in the arrangement of the breaker 
building. Because of the frequent changes 
in the nature of the coal at a mine where 
sometimes aS many as nine seams are 
worked, we often are compelled to cut 
away here and there and rebuild on 
somewhat new lines; I am quite certain 


that by having a concrete substructure 


and bins, with timber framing above, a 
condition is created that will lend itself 
readily to whatever changes become nec- 
essary.” 

Answering my query about the action 
of acid mine waters on concrete, he re- 
plied that he believed his company had 
pretty well overcome this trouble at Stan- 
ton. In this new breaker, the concrete 
floors of the bin were treated with one 
coat of pigment cement filler; then a 
coat of No. 1375 R. I. W., and finally an- 
other coat of No. 110 R. I. W. The guar- 
antees on this were that R. I. W. would 
be heatproof, coldproof, acid- and water- 
proof. On top of this, was placed a hard- 
wood lining or floor. Up to the present 
time, there has been absolutely no ab- 
sorption of water by the concrete, and 
Mr. Huber believes the plan adopted will 
remedy the serious troubles that have re- 
sulted from sulphuric acid in mine water. 

I doubt if any collieries in the entire 
anthracite field present a more cleanly or 
orderly appearance than the mines of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. When I 
suggested to Mr. Huber that I believed 
his chief hobby was “cleanliness about 
his plants,” he smiled and replied: “One 
of the first ideas in relation to coal I 
ever conceived, was that it did not neces- 
sarily follow because coal was black and 
in the nature of things, dirty, we should 
readily concede that a coal plant must be 
an exhibition of dirt and disorder.” 

Mr. Huber agrees with Carl Scholz, 
of Chicago, that reversible fans are an 
unnecessary danger. In the matter of 
sealing off a mine fire, he advocates clos- 
ing the intake side first, and states that 
in following this plan he has always 
been successful and never had an ex- 
plosion as a result. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7500 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 





This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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Diplomacy 


Perhaps the strongest diplomats are 
those who have an engaging way of ex- 
pressing facts. Judged by appearances, 
the coal-miners’ leaders have no clear 
understanding of the art of diplomacy. 
Every time a rise in wages is sought, 
they start to vilify the operator and try 


to make the man on the street bring. 


pressure to bear on him. Already the 
papers are helping matters along by pub- 
lishing trenchant editorials. 


But what are the facts? The con- 


sumer seems convinced that the miner 


should have more money. He won’t 
buy a paper which-does not accord with 
that idea. He likes the editorials which 
advocate the interests of the worker, and 
he believes the latter has right on his 
side. 

If the average 
broader and better understanding of the 
situation, he would soon discover that 
he is the man principally interested. 
Eventually he pays the miner. We can- 
not see that the operator has overmuch 
to do with wages, so why should he take 
up the cudgels for the consumer who 
does not desire protection? Rather, let 
the operator rejoice that his men are do- 
ing well and better every year. He is 
thereby pleasing the miner and the con- 


layman only had a 


sumer is also glad. 

It is true that the bituminous operator 
has real competition to face from non- 
union fields, and a wage advance might 
make conditions hard. But even here it 
is fairly certain that a like increase will 
be secured in nonunion districts. 

In the anthracite region, however, with 
the restricted opportunity to increase out- 
put, the operators are relatively in a 
strong position and are more certain to 
retain their trade regardless of the price 
of coal. If competition in steam sizes 
troubles the hard-coal owners, they can 
save themselves by raising the price on 
their domestic output. Let the con- 
sumer pay the raise in wages; he has 
been clamoring to do so. Why deny him 
this privilege ? 


We would advise that the coal oper- 
ator and coal miner meet as friends and 
connive to make an unthinking philan- 
That 
is diplomacy and diplomacy is peace. 


thropic public pay for the junket. 


The Coal Market 


With the coal production of the coun- 
try now seriously crippled, the condition 
of the fuel market becomes one of the 
predominating features in the industry. 
Until the trade is again in a normal state, 
CoaL AGE will devote an additional page 
to the trade review department, in order 
to cover this branch in greater detail. 

The market is essentially a strike mar- 
ket, and has been such for a number of 
weeks. The general trend of prices has 
been strongly upward for the past month, 
but has been accompanied by violent 
fluctuations, due to the varying reports 
These fluc- 
tuations have been so rapid and spectac- 
ular at times that the trade appeared to 
be almost on the verge of a panic. 


from the labor conferences. 


Present interest is centered on the stor- 
age supplies, as any heavy, forced, buy- 
ing movement at this time will undoubt- 
No 
direct estimate of available supplies can 


edly precipitate a runaway market. 


be compiled for the reason that these are 
confined almost entirely to the bins of the 


consumer, and the retailer who has 
bought heavily in a number of instances 
for speculative purposes. Indirectly, 


most of the evidence seems to point to a 
substantial surplus. 

That the railroad movement has been 
exceptionally heavy is evidenced by the 
report of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which shows the gross surplus of 
idle cars, Mar. 13, to be the smallest in 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad 
handled a half-million more tons of coal 
during the first two months of the pres- 
ent year than in the same period iast 
year, while the statement of net earn- 
ings of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. for the month of January 
shows an increase of 17 per cent. It is 
also a fact that the anthracite shipments 


years. 
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for February exceeded those for the same 
month last year by over 800,000 tons; the 
awards to the anthracite miners for 
February amounted to 7 per cent. above 
the standard, the average being about 4% 
per cent. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that the shortage of over 25 million tons 
in the foreign markets will cause a drain 
on our supplies. Also, that the anthra- 
cite consumption in January was 50 per 
cent. above normal while the surplus of 
3 million tons usually on hand at the 
head of the lakes at this time, has been 
exhausted. 

It will be shown later that American 
operators have profited considerable in 
the way of export business because of 
the strike in Great Britain. We have all 
heard about the futility of carrying coal 
to Newcastle, and most of us hardly be- 
lieved that it would ever come to pass. 
The South American trade should be ours, 
and will be if we show an average order 
of intelligence in handling the matter. 





Our Index of Coal Literature 


With this number of CoAL AGE we pre- 
sent for the first time our index of coal 
literature, which henceforth will appear 
in the first issue of each month. This list 
will cover in its scope, all books and ar- 
ticles of technical merit published 
throughout the world, which pertain to 
the coal and coke industries in their va- 
rious phases and developments. 

It is a noticeable fact that each sepa- 
rate region where coal is mined is some- 
what prone to regard itself with a certain 
degree of self-sufficiency, and is conse- 
quently inclined to perpetuate its own 
methods and practices. In this connec- 
tion it should be recalled that the coal in- 
dustry is well-nigh universal in extent, 
and no one of its fields is either so alien 
or so remote that it may not have a prac- 
tical bearing on the needs of any other 
district. 

While the United States has out- 
stripped all other nations in the quantity 
of its coal production, the mere size of 
this enterprise, reared as it is so largely 
on the abundance of our natural 
sources, is scarcely to be taken as evi- 
dence of .the excellence of our meth- 
ods; and although the coal-mining in- 
dustry in this country is probably as ad- 
vanced and efficient as in any other, it 
should be recalled that the mines of Eng- 
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land, for instance, have already tried and 
discarded many of our newest schemes, 
and that Germany, spurred on by the 
exigencies of economic conditions, is con- 
stantly bringing forth developments by 
which we will do well to profit. 

Even within the boundaries of our own 
country, there is a considerable lack of 
comprehension between the various fields 
and the several districts of one field. Too 
often, we are apt to regard conditions as 
peculiar to a certain region when in 
reality they are only a phase of a prob- 
lem which is common to many. One man 
here labors over a difficulty which some- 
one elsewhere has already successfully 
solved. 

It is the mission of industrial papers, 
technical books and the published pro- 
ceedings of our engineering and learned 
societies, to bring the experience of the 
whole industry to a focus for the benefit 
of the individual reader. However, these 
means ot collecting and disseminating 
knowledge necessarily have their limits, 
and the average man has neither the time 
nor inclination to wade through a great 
deal that does not interest him in search of 
that which will meet his particular needs. 

More often than not, the requirements 
of the busy man arise on the instant and 
at once demand all the information it is 
possible to gather on a certain subject. 
If, through the aid of an adequate index, 
he has previously collected such publica- 
tions as have appealed to him from time 
to time as possible necessities, then this 
required fund of information is at once 
available. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize 
the value of such a list as CoAL AGE now 
offers to its readers. In carrying on this 
work we are fortunate in having ef- 
fected an exclusive arrangement whereby 
we have the collaboration of the Inter- 
Biblio- 
The journal of this Institute, 


national Institute of Technical 
graphy. 
which is not a commercial venture, is 
published monthly in seven sections, deal- 
ing with various branches of science and 
presenting abstracts which cover the en- 
tire field of engineering and technical in- 
dustry. Our‘lists will embody such por- 
tions of these abstracts as are of special 
interest to our readers and the coal in- 
dustry in general, together with certain 
additions of our own and a supervision 
that we are in a particularly advantage- 
ous position to give. We present this 


new feature with considerable confidence 
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that it will prove of real value and will 
meet with general appreciation. 





Social Revision 

These are the days in which history is 
made in a hurry; opinions are being re- 
vised and changes of viewpoint take place 
with lightning rapidity. The sentiment of 
the dreamer of today becomes the ac- 
cepted practice of tomorrow. A few years. 
ago the “minimum wage” without trim- 
mings would have served in England all 
Today 
even the London Times, despite its con- 
servatism, is advocating that obnoxious. 
socialist provision and the Premier is 


the purposes of an amusing joke. 


even urging its acceptance on the national 
parliament. 

We drifting faster’ and faster 
toward socialistic conditions. This would 
not be so deplorable if the desires of the 
people were not so steadfastly set in the 


are 


direction of political as opposed to moral 
regeneration. As a matter of fact, so- 
cialism of any kind, whether of Marx, 
Lassalle or Bellamy, whether radical or 
Fabian, needs real socialists for success 
just as much as republicanism needs real 
republicans. It is not likely to be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated among _ people 
whose aims are entirely non-social and 
self-centered. 

If everyone in a socialistic common- 
wealth seeks release from toil, restricted 
hours of work, excessive comfort, free- 
dom from industrial restraint and such a 
profit from the use of the world’s goods 
as conditions will not permit, then the 
provisions which the individual is seeking 
so diligently will only make for his im- 
poverishment. 

We have noticed that the growth of a 
sense of social obligation has failed to 
keep step with the growth of socialism. 
The many idle corner loafers of our cities 
and large towns, the needless number of 
men occupied at other work than indus- 
trial production, no less than the exten- 
sion of the long ranks of our gilded youth, 
show that the burdens of a socialistic life 
are to be shifted, mose infelicitously, onto 
the backs of shirkers, whose dream is 
ever of rest and not of labor. 

The new social doctrines will find their 
fitting environment only among those who 
understand that labor and bread are two 
inseparable entities. A few exceptions to 
that rule may challenge its truth, but the 
communities at large are fast bound to 
recognize its validity. 


. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 


- Reducing Ventilation when 
Firing 

The question raised by U. S. Wilson 
and Nelson Rigsby, “Should Ventilation 
‘Be Reduced Before Firing Shots,”’ COAL 
Ace, March 9, page 718, is, in my opin- 
jon, a very important question and should 

interest all mining men. 

The advocates of “slowing down the 

fan” before or during the firing of shots 
in a mine, contend that while the fan 
is running at its usual speed a large 

volume of air is carried into the mine. 
‘This current of air not only aids com- 
'bustion but carries in suspension more 
or less fine coal dust, which intensi- 
fies what might otherwise be a local and 
harmless explosion. They point out sev- 
eral instances where explosions have oc- 

curred when shots have been fired where 
the air current was particularly brisk. As 
a prevention of such occurrences they 
advise “slowing down the fan” and there- 
by reducing the air current. 

The question may properly be asked: 
Does not the trouble from gas or dust 
explosion arise more frequently from 
the excessive use of powder in blasting, 
rather than from an excessive quantity 
of air in circulation? There is not the 
slightest doubt, in my mind, but that it 
is a dangerous practice to employ such 
enormous quantities of powder as are 
commonly used in the preparation of 
shots in the average coal mine and es- 
pecially where the air current is strong. 
But, on the other hand, is it a safe ex- 
pedient to adopt, at all times and under 
all conditions, to slow down the fan 
when firing? It may be that in trying to 
escape one danger we are running into 
another even greater danger. 

Almost every mine generates marsh 
gas in greater or less quantity. In some 
mines, it takes every available cubic foot 
of air to carry off the gases generated 
and to keep the mine in a safe condition. 
To reduce the air current before firing 
in such mines would create a condition 
that does not require the aid of a blown- 
out shot to cause an explosion. The 
application of a small open light is suffi- 
cient to fire the gas that would accumu- 
late while the circulation of air is 
reduced. 

To illustrate this point I beg to borrow 
a little example that appeared in COAL 
Ace, January 6th, page 430, in a com- 
munication by A. T. Wade, entitled 
“Danger In Gassy Mines.” In this case 





a current of 50,000 cu.ft. of air is 
passing per minute. The safety lamp 
shows one-half of 1 per cent. of gas, 
in the return air current; and the quan- 
tity of gas given off in the mine is there- 
fore 

0.005 x 50,000 = 250 cu.ft. per min. 

It is shown that if this air current is 
reduced to 3000 cu.ft. per min. the 


i for 
percentage of gas will then be Fs xX 


100 = 8% per cent. Under certain con- 
ditions of shooting down coal and ex- 
posing fresh feeders of gas, this per- 
centage might be even greater. 

A little study of the matter has con- 
vinced me that, as long as we use so 
much powder in blasting coal, just so 
long will shots and explosions occur, ir- 
respective of whether the fan is slowed 
down or kept running at its normal 
speed. It is only when we decide to 
adopt a different method of working, 
such as longwall where it is possible; 
and eliminate, as far as practicable, the 
use of powder; or reduce the amount 
employed to a minimum, that gas and 
coal dust explosions in mines will cease. 

PaT HOGAN. 

Canton, III. 


Stone Dust Pioneers 


Referring to the communication of A. 
B Jessup contained in the issue of Mar. 
9, permit me to point out that J. Taffanel 
was not the first to ferm the opinion that 
stone dust might be of use in mitigating 
the violence of an explosion. It is only 
just that J. W. Garforth’s work in this 
direction should be given recognition. 
When giving evidence before a British 
commission in 1891 he advocated the use 
of stone dust. This was nearly 20 years 
before the results of the Liéven experi- 
ments were published. The Atkinsons in 
a book published a quarter of a century 
ago, suggested the same means of im- 
munizing the coal dust in the mine. 

I am not a strong advocate of either 
barriers or zones, as a means of pre- 
venting the propagation of a coal-dust ex- 
plosion becarse the proper aim should be 
not to stop such an action after it has 
started, but to prevent it from ever get- 
ting a start. And with this end in view, 
every part of a mine should constitute a 
stone-dust zone. 

Now that stone dust appears to be com- 
ing into its own, the question may arise 
as to where the method was first adopted 
in the United States. I may say that the 





Victor American Fuel Co., Colo., com- 
menced to treat their mines extensively 
with stone dust or rather adobe dust in 
March, 1911. 

SAMUEL DEAN. 


Delagua, Colo. 








Method of Working Coal 
Seam 


In regard to the best method of work- 
ing a coal seam of the character and 
thickness described by Charter Sub- 
scriber, Lexington, Ky., in Coat AGE, 
March 2, page 686, I would recommend 
the following system: 

Assuming that the underlying stratum 
forming the floor of the seam is such as 
can be lifted without afterward caus- 
ing trouble from the swelling and heav- 
ing of the bottom, as is the case with 
some fireclay floors when once disturbed, 
I would take up from 18 to 20 inches of 
the bottom to gain sufficient headroom 
on the main entry and other haulways. 
Assuming the top bench of coal, 14 
inches thick, to be sufficiently strong and 
tenaceous to make a good roof, I would 
leave up this top coal in all rooms and 
entries. The parallel entry or air course 
and all crosscuts and rooms should be 
driven in the coal under the 14-in. top 
bench; it will not be necessary to lift 
bottom in driving any of these openings. 

I would turn the rooms narrow, 8 ft. 
wide, for a distance of 15 ft. and then 
gradually widen out to a width decided 
upon and which would be governed by 
existing conditions, which under a cover 
of 100 ft. would be, say 30 ft. wide, with 
15-ft. pillars between adjacent rooms. As 
the rooms reach the limit or boundary I 
would start the work of drawing back the 
pillers, at the same time dropping the top 
cocl. It is important to keep the line of 
pillar work at an angle that would corre- 
spond to the line of fracture of the over- 
lying stratum or roof of the seam. 

I have seen this system worked very 
successfully in a seam of this kind but 
under a thicker cover. As will be noted 
by all practical! men this system will re- 
duce timbering to a minimum and at the 
same time reduce the possibility of 
accidents from falls of roofs. which is 
the cause of the largest percentage of 
accidents in mining. Keepins up the 
top or roof coal until the work of pil- 
lar drawing is commenced will also give 
cleaner coal than can be secured by the 
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adoption of any other system, because 
the exposed fireclay above this coal 
weathers easily and drops into the coal 
both at the.face and in transit. 
J. W. POWELL, 
Mine Superintendent. 
Coalmont, B. C., Canada. 


Ice in Shaft 


Replying to the inquiry of Thomas H. 
Devlin, superintendent, asking for sug- 
gestion as to best method of preventing 
the formation of ice in a wet shaft, in 
winter, CoaL Acg, Mar. 2, page 688, 
would say that if the matter of expense 
is not a presing consideration, I would 
consider the most practical plan to pre- 
vent the freezing of a downcast shaft in 
winter is as follows: 

Select a place at the side of the shaft 
and make a dumb drift; or, better still, 
excavate a place 10 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
in length between walls. The walls can 
be made of stone, brick or concrete, the 
lest being preferable. The foundation 
of the walls should be 12 ft. deep, but 
the headrom of the finished work need 
only be 6 ft. high. Roof this place with 
40-lb. steel rails, with good fireclay 
bricks cemented between the rails, as 
when building an overcast, to make it 
air-tight. 

Covers ‘this swith) 12 ine oi con- 
crete to make the roof absolutely water- 
proof and fill in making the surface level. 
Put in a cement floor about 6 in. deep, 
laying a tile drain if necessary to pro- 
vide for good drainage. Provide an op- 
ening and steps leading down into the 
cellar. Close this opening with sliding 
or hinged doors at the bottom of the 
steps, so as to regulate the quantity of 
air passing into the shaft through the 
cellar. Leave an opening in the walls 
next to the shaft, say from 4 to 6 ft. 
square, protected by 1-in. iron bars. This 
opening can also be provided with iron 
shutters for use in case of emergency, if 
desired. 

This cellar is the hot-air chamber and 
is perfectly safe for attendants, being 
fireproof and waterproof. Place in this 
chamber as many steam radiators as may 
be necessary to heat the volume of air 
pasing through the chamber and down 
the shaft. These radiators should be so 
arranged as to heat the air to the best 
advantage. If desired, a portable boiler 
can be placed in this chamber, to be used 
for generating steam for use in pumping 
or other purposes. In this case, a hole 
should be left in the roof for the smoke- 
stack of the boiler. 

As a further safeguard, the top of the 
shaft can be provided, if desired, with 
cheap iron shutters, which can be closed 
at night to cut off the cold downward 
current of air and prevent freezing. This 
plan will not require any reversing of 
the fan or changing of the direction of 
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the air current, or the use of any double 
doors or overcasts other than those used 
in the present system of ventilation. 

If desired, a further safeguard can be 
provided by placing water rings around 
the shaft, at different intervals, and 
arranging these rings so that hot salt 
water can be run from the surface into 
them and drained down the sides of the 
shaft. For this purpose, a common oil 
barrel can be used, provided with an ex- 
haust steam pipe to heat the water, salt 
being added to the barrel, from time to 
time, as required. A pipe will be needed 
to conduct the water from the barrel to 
the water rings in the shaft. By this 
means very wet shafts can be kept com- 
paratively free from ice in the coldest 
weather. 

Ge levis 

Republic, Ala. 


Carbon Dioxide vs. Carbon 
Monoxide 


Referring to CoaL AGE inquiry, page 
688, Mar. 2, I desire to indorse the 
answer given to “Two Subscribers,” Day- 
ton, Tenn., in regard to the difference 
between carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, with respect to the extinction 
of the flame of a lamp. 

The oxygen in carbon dioxide does not 
exist in a free state as it does in the at- 
mosphere, but is chemically combined 
with the carbon. This is true also of 
carbon monoxide; the oxygen it contains 
is combined chemically with the carbon. 
Carbon dioxide (CO.), however, contains 
all of the oxygen with which carbon is 
capable of combining; but carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) can take up more oxygen, 
under certain conditions. On this ac- 
count these two gases act very differ- 
ently on the flame of a lamp. Carbon 
dioxide does not support combustion and 
extinguishes a lamp flame, this gas being 
incombustible. Carbon monoxide, on the 
other hand, is combustible; and when a 
light is introduced into the gas, if air is 


-present, the CO burns, forming CO.; in 


other words, the gas takes up more oxy- 
gen. It burns with a pale blue flame. 
JAMES NORTHOVER. 
Seanor, Penn. 


Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing 

Referring to the discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Should Ventilation Be Reduced Be- 
fore Firing Shots,” p. 718, Coat Ace, 
Mar, 9, I desire to say, this might work 
in some mines with safety; perhaps in 
the coal regions emploving pick work, 
and where all the shots are fired between 
shifts when, in most cases, all the men 
are out of the mine except the shotfirers. 
In the anthracite region, however, shots 
are fired at any time during the shifts 
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when the miner is ready. The anthracite 
mining law, Article 12, Rule 11, forbids 
the firing of any shots in a mine where 
locked safety lamps are used, except by 
permission from the mine foreman or his 
assistant; and requires the person in 
charge to examine the place and the ad- 
joining places and satisfy himself that it 
is safe to fire the blast before permissioa 
is given. For this reason, the ventilat- 
ing current could not be reduced before 
firing the shot, in anthracite mines. 

There is another reason for not reduc- 
ing the ventilation before firing, in such 
mines. In the anthracite region, the rooms: 
are high and wide, generally, and the 
whole quantity of air is required to keep 
the place clear from gas. It would not 
be safe under these conditions to reduce 
the ventilation, if this could be done 
otherwise. I have worked in mines where 
they stopped the fan for 20 min., and the 
places were in the same condition after 
that time as before. 

It would be inconsistent for me to ad- 
vise slowing down the fan, or reducing 
the ventilation at the time of firing, know- 
ing as I do the different methods of work- 
ing here and in the “old country,” where 
the means employed are more economical 
and greater safety is attained, and where 
firedamp is not passing from one working 
place to another, but is conducted directly 
into the return current. 

GEORGE KNIGHT, 
Fireboss. 
Plainville, Penh. 





Ice in Shaft 


Referring to Thomas H. Devlin’s ques- 
tion relating to the accumulation of ice 
in wet downcast shafts, Coat Ace, 
March 2, page 688, it seems to me that 
the appended note to this question does 
not help the solution of the problem; 
except by the suggestion that suitable 
water rings might be installed at differ- 
ent levels in the shaft to collect the wa- 
ter and render the shaft drier; and by 
the use of steam pipes in the shaft. 
I have pleasure in asking Mr. Devlin to 
try keeping one or two coke fires going 
at the top of the intake shaft and about 
two or three yards from the same. I 
have seen this remedy tried and it was 
very successful. The shaft was brick 
lined having buntons two fathoms (6 
ft.) apart that carried the wooden cage 
guides and furnished the necessary sup- 
port for the pumping apparatus, pipes, 
signal wires, etc. 

The cages were fitted with shoes, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, were a 
greater source of trouble than rope 
guides would have been under the same 
circumstances. In this shaft, however, 
the trouble from the accumulation of ice 
only occurs in the severest weather. 

MATTHEW: STAFFORD. 

South Wellington, B. C., Canada. 
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Duties of Fireboss Required by 
Anthracite Mine Law 


In reading the anthracite mine law I 
find that it specifies in a number of places 
the duties of the mine foreman and his 
assistants, but makes very few references 
| to the duties of the fireboss. Article 12, 
Rule 3, gives the mine foreman fuil 

charge of all matters pertaining to the 
_yentilation of the mine. Rule 4 makes it 
‘the duty of the mine foremen, or his as- 
“sistant, to examine all accessible parts of 
the abandoned portions of the mine in 
which explosive gases have been found, 
“etc. Only in one place do I find a di- 
rect reference to the duties of the fireboss. 
“This occurs in Rule 7 of Article 12, which 
states, “It shall be the duty of the fire- 
boss to remain at the danger station until 
relieved by some person authorized by 
himself or the mine foreman, etc.” 

Can you tell me what duties belong to 
a fireboss under the anthracite mine law, 
and do coal companies have to employ a 
fireboss for such duties? Also, are fire- 
bosses required to have a certificate the 
same as mine foremen and assistant mine 
foremen ? P. H. MAGINNIS. 

Shamokin, Penn, 


There are two distinct references to 
the fireboss in the anthracite mine law. 
These occur in Article 8, Section 9;. and 
Article 12, Rule 7. The former reference 
is as follows: 








Section 9. And no person shall be per- 
mitted to act as fireboss in any coal mine 
or colliery, unless he has had five years’ 
practical experience in mines as a miner, 
three of which he shall have had as a 
miner in mines wherein noxious and ex- 
plosive gases are evolved, and the said 
fireboss shal! certify to the same before 
entering upon his duties before an alder- 
man, justice of the peace, or other per- 
son authorized to administer oaths, and 
a copy of said deposition shall be filed 
with the district inspector of mines 
wherein said person is employed. 


The second reference is as follows: 


Rule 7. A station or stations shall be 
established at the entrance to each mine 
or different parts of each mine, as the 
case may require, and a workman shall 
not pass beyond any such station until 
the mine or part of the mine beyond the 
same has been inspected and reported 
to be safe. It shall be the duty of the 
fireboss to remaip at the danger station 
until relieved by some person authorized 
by himself or the mine foreman, who 
shall stand guard until said mine or part 
of mine shall be reported safe, and he 
shall not let any person pass without 
permission from the fireboss. 


The present anthracite mine law cer- 
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tainly leaves a great deal to be assumed 
or understood in regard to the fireboss 
and his duties, in a mine generating ex- 
plosive gases. Article 8 provides for the 
certification, by a duly appointed examin- 
ing board, of the mine foreman, who must 
have had at least five years’ practical 
experience as a miner and be of good 
conduct, capable, and sober. He must 
pass a satisfactory examination before 
the examining board and be certified by 
said board to the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, who shall issue a certificate in 
due form bearing the seal of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The law makes no pro- 
vision for the examination or certification 
of the fireboss, in this article, but clearly 
states (Section 9) that no person shall 
be permitted to act as fireboss in any 
coal mine, etc., as given above. 

The usual work of the fireboss is the 
examination of the mine for gas by means 
of a safety lamp at least three hours be- 
fore the time for the workmen to enter 
the mine, each day. By the anthracite 
law, Article 12, Rule 5, this work is made 
the duty of “The mine foreman or his 
assistant,” no reference here being made 
to the fireboss. It is generally assumed 
in the anthracite region that the assistant 
foreman is the acting fireboss. According 
to Article 8, Section 9, no person shall 
be permitted to act as fireboss in any coal 
mine except he has had five years’ prac- 
tical experience in mines as a miner, three 
of which shall have been in mines gen- 
erating noxious and explosive gases. It 
would seem that this requirement would 
prevent some mine foremen from acting 


-as fireboss, because they have not had the 


required experience in mines generating 
explosive gases. ; 

In the anthracite region the assistant 
mine foreman is the fireboss and must 
perform all the duties assigned to the 
assistant foreman in the law. The law 
requires (Article 12, Rule 1) the owner, 
operator, or superintendent of the mine or 
colliery to employ a competent person 
who shall be called mine foreman. The 
law also requires (Rule 2) that when- 
ever a mine foreman cannot personally 
carry out the provisions of this act, he 
shall employ a sufficient number of com- 
petent persons to act as his assistants. 
Further than this, the law does not com- 
pel the employment of an assistant fore- 
man or fireboss. The law forbids (Arti- 
cle 8, Section 1) any person to act as 
mine foreman or assistant mine foreman 
who is not registered as holding a cer- 
tificate of qualification or service under 
the act. 


Inquiries of General Interest 
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Arrangement of Colliery 
Buildings 


I would like to draw the attention of 
the readers of CoAL AGE to a subject 
that we mining engineers in charge of 
construction work have long felt should 
receive more attention than it has in 
the past. It is the need of a more sys- 
tematic grouping and arrangement of the 
buildings forming the surface plant, at 
a bituminous mine. 

The demand is more and more ur- 
gent each year for increased economy in 
operation. Much attention has been given 
to the adoption of new methods and the 
installation of new and improved machin- 
ery for the handling of coal at the sur- 
face, its loading and shipment; but this 
very fact, the adoption and installation 
of methods and machinery not antici- 
pated in the previous arrangement of the 
surface plant, has, in most cases, led to a 
most unsystematic arrangement of the 
buildings. As a consequence it is often 
necessary to transmit power long dis- 
tances; to transport by inconvenient 
tracks and trams, parts of machinery 
needing repairs, or work undergoing con- 
struction; to say nothing of increased 
danger and annoyance caused by the 
multiplicity of tracks, live wires and other 
evils that might be avoided and should be 
eliminated in the design of a more up-to- 
date plant. 

Can we not have a discussion of this 
subject by colliery engineers, superinten- 
dents and foremen, who have been up 
against the annoyances and delays grow- 
ing out of a lack of arrangement? © Give 
plans of proposed arrangements that will 
reduce time and cost of handling. 

F. D. BUFFUM, 
Mining Engineer. 
Ellsworth, Penn. 


Developing a Thick Vertical 
Coal Seam 


I may soon have to take up the de- 
velopment of a vertical coal seam 16 ft. 
thick, 1000 ft. deep and one mile long. I 
would greatly appreciate having this 
question thoroughly discussed in CoaAL 
AcE. Many of the older readers must 
have had valuable experience in the de- 
velopment of such a seam of coal. 

CHAS. M, SHERMAN. 

Farmington, III. 

[This is an interesting and important 
question, and we hope it will receive the 
attention it deserves.—EpITor.] 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents ) 


Interesting Questions 
CALCULATIONS REQUIRED IN PUMPING 


Ques.—What is the theoretical pres- 
sure, or the pressure ignoring friction, 
corresponding to a vertical head of 300 
ft. of water? 

Ans.—Ignoring friction, the pressure 
at the bottom of a column pipe in a 
shaft 300 ft. deep is the static pressure 
due to this head; or 
p = 300 x 0.434 = 130.2 lb. per sq.in. 

Ques.—When pumping 400 gal. of 
water per min. through a 5-in. discharge 
or column pipe, in a shaft 300 ft. deep, 
what is the friction head due to. this 
flow; and what is the total head (h) and 
the pressure (p) at the pump, in action? 

Ans.—The friction head, in feet, due 
to the flow of water in column pipe, in 
ordinary mining practice, is calculated 
thus, : 


> __ 0.01 xX 300 X 400? 
B'S: 
The total head against the pump, in this 
case, is, then, 
hi = 300 --. 20°, 320) ft. 

The pressure at the pump when pumping 
is 
p = 320 x 0.434 = 138.88 /b. per sq.in. 

Ques.—(a) Find the diameter of the 
water cylinder or plunger of a pump re- 
quired to handle a flow of 250 gal. a min., 
in 10 hours each day, assuming a piston 
speed of 120 ft. per min. (b) Calculate 
the diameter of the suction and discharge 
pipes for this flow. (3) If the shaft is 
480 ft. deep and the available steam pres- 
sure at the pump is 60 lb. per sq.in., what 
will be the required diameter of the steam 
cylinder for this work ? 

Ans.—(a) The pump must handle it 
10 hours all the water the shaft makes 
in 24 hours; or 





—s10:2 soy aeOmt. 


250 X 24 
oF 10 


G 


= 600 gal. a min. 


For a piston speed S = 120 ft. per min. 
the required diameter (d) of the water 
end of the pump is 


30 en 1 5 = 12m. 


d= 5.37 
(b) Suction pipe, 

d0.35 V 600 = 8.57, say 8} in. 
Discharge pipe, 

d= 0.25 V’ 600 — 6.12, say 6 in. 


(c) It is necessary, first to calculate 
the friction head caused by a flow of 600 


gal. per min. through 480 ft. of 6-in. col- 
umn pipe, and, say, 20 ft. of 8.5-in. suc- 
tion pipe; thus, 


hf — 





aa . oe (2 +o woe say 28 jt. 
The total effective head on the pump is 
then h-==-480"-- 28 — 508 ft. 

The diameter (D) of steam end, for 
an available steam pressure of 60 Ib. at 
the pump, is then found thus, 





and 
8 : 
D= o7 ere -— = 24.4, Say 24 1M. 
Ques.—What horsepower of engine 


will be required to pump i165 gal. of 
water per min. from a shaft 1200 ft. 
deep? 

Ans.—-The formula in common use for 
calculating the horsepower of a pump 
assumes an efficiency of 75 per cent. for 


the steam end. It is 
H = 0.00034 Gh 
= 0.000345 >aalGbr X 1200) G7Sekp: 


VENTILATION 


Ques.—An airway 8x9 ft. is passing 
45,000 cu.ft. of air per minute; what is 
the velocity of the air current? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway 
is 8x 9=72 sq.ft. The volume of air 
passing is then 


q__ 45,000 


a 


= 625 cu.ft. per min. 
- = 25 cu.ft. p 


EFFECT OF FALL OF BAROMETER ON PER- 
CENTAGE OF GAS 


Ques.—Assuming that the abandoned 
workings in a mine have a total volume 
of 1,000,000 cu.ft. and that the air in this 
space contains 10 per cent. of marsh gas, 
how would the air current on the entry 
skirting these old workings be affected 
if the barometer should fall suddenly 
from 29.55 in. to 28.74 in. in nine hours ? 
Supposing that this air current is 10,000 
cu.ft, per min. and carries normally 2 
per cent. of gas, what would be the per- 
centage of gas in the current during the 
barometric fall, and would this change be 
detected readily on the safety lamp? 

Ans.—Assuming the temperature of 
the mine air remains constant, the vol- 
ume of air contained in the abandoned 
workings will increase or expand in the 
inverse ratio of the fall of the barometer. 
In other words, the volume ratio is equal 
to the inverse barometric ratio. Thus, 


i 
[ 
‘ 
4 


4 
calling the expanded volume of the air 





in the abandoned workings x, i" 
; ) 

x __ 29-55 “i 

1,000,000 28.74 3) 

¥ 

__ 29.55 X 1,000,000 __ 4 

x otal 1,028,183 cu.ft. : 


Now, subtracting the original vtume 
of the air in the abandoned workings, 
the volume of air thrown out on the en- 
tries is 1,028,183 — 1,000,000 = 28,183 
cu.ft. of air in nine hours, or, say, 52 
cu.ft. per min. ; 


Expanded volume of air in goaves 1,028,183 cu.ft 
Original volume of air in goaves. 1,000,000 cu.ft 


Volume of air thrown out on entry 28,183 cu.ft. 


Quantity of gas in air thrown out 


28183) O11 
9 X 60 


i. 
‘ 
= 5.2 cu.ft. per min. | 
Quantity of gas in air current a 


change 
10,000 x 0.02 = 200 cu.ft. per min. 


Total quantity of gas during fall of 
barometer 


200 + -5.2 = 205.2 cu.ft. per min. 
Percentage of gas 


205.2 X 100 


= 2.052% 
10,000 52% 


It would not be possible to detect this 
slight increase in the percentage of gas 
in the air current by a safety lamp. 


CaAuSES OF MINE ACCIDENTS 


Ques.—What causes the greatest num- 
ber of accidents in coal mines (explo-- 
sions excepted) and what precautiori 
should be taken to prevent them? 

Ans.—tThe largest number of coal-mine 
accidents is caused by falls of roof and 
coal at the working face. The precau-_ 
tions to be taken to prevent these acci- 
dents or reduce their number are, a more 
thorough inspection of the worling face 
to discover any slips or faults in the 
roof, or any loose slate or rock that 
should be taken down, and to ascertain 
where timber is needed to support the 
roof or coal. Miners should be instructed 
to inspect their own working faces and 
to set any necessary timbers before pro- 
ceeding to load their coal. The failure 
to do this is the cause of many accidents. 
In some mines it is important to adopt 
a systematic method of timbering the 
faces of rooms. A plentiful supply of 
the proper size of mine timbers must 
be kept constantly on hand and all 
orders for timber be promptly filed. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The apparently better news from the 
coal regions with reference to the chance 
of avoiding a long strike, has led to a 
decided increase in the disfavor with 
which propositions like the Lee bill 
are being viewed in Congress. Nothing 
has been heard thus far from the sub- 
committee, to which the Lee bill was 
sent, and so far as can be learned, noth- 
ing has been done by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee with regard 
to the so called Townsend strike bill, 
which provides for the appointment of a 
commission by the President to investi- 
gate and report upon cases in which ser- 
ious strikes occurred. The Townsend bill 
has proved distasteful to a good many 
members of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee, and it is understood that a sub- 
stitute for it will shortly be offered. In 
this, it will be sought to eliminate the 
features that have been most sharply ob- 
jected to in the Townsend measure. 


ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Meanwhile, it is well understood that 
President Taft favors doing anything that 
the federal government legitimately can 
to prevent the threatened strike from be- 
ccming acute, although he is not disposed 
to strain the provisions of the law in or- 
‘der to attain that end. He has given full 
assurance of his interest in the situation 
and those who are closest to him are con- 
vinced that the problem will not be neg- 
lecte? in any degree whatever. It is ex- 
pected that some report on the Lee bill 
will be made shortly, and that in this the 
Democrats will state the views of their 
party as an organization with respect to 
the question of federal intervention of 
this kind. The notion of federal inter- 
ference with state activities is, of course, 
foreign to their principles, but they have 
in some instances been inclined to make 
an exception of so serious a matter as 
the coal situation has appeared likely to 
become. 


STONEGA COAL Co. DISCRIMINATION CASE 


The recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Stonega Coal & Coke Co. against the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. presents a 
number of points that are of considerable 
interest and importance even outside the 
resion which is immediately affected. 

Some of the principal findines of the 


commission in this case are as follows: 
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A railroad company which holds itself 


out to the public as a common carrier, 
files tariffs with and makes reports to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
required by law of common carriers, and 
engages in the transportation of inter- 
state traffic, is a common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act to regu- 
late commerce. The character of service 
a railroad company renders, and holds 
itself out as willing to render, is the 
controlling inquiry in a proceeding to 
determine whether such company is a 
common carrier. The fact that a car- 
rier maintains lower rates from points 
on its own line than rates in force on the 
same kind of traffic from nearby points 
on the line of another railway and not on 
its own line, does not of itself amount to 
undue discrimination against shippers at 
the latter points. The principal defend- 
ant renders a transportation service to 
owners of coal operations in the Black 
Mountain district of Virginia, on the line 
of the Virginia & Southwestern Railway, 
but refuses to render a like service, 
under substantially similar cireum- 
stances and conditions, to complainants’ 
coal operations in the Appalachia dis- 
trict on the Interstate Railroad. It is, 
therefore, held that such eonduct 
amounts to undue discrimination against 
complainants. 


With reference to the question of rates, 
the commission expresses itself as of the 
opinion that there is an undue discrim- 
ination against the complainants, but that 
the reasonableness of the transportation 
charges, although investigated to some 
extent, is not directly involved in this 
case. Accordingly the Commission adds: 


In the present state of the record, we 
are unable to determine what the rates 
should be in order to remove the dis- 
crimination. It may be that the defend- 
ants will be willing to establish a ser- 
vice to and from complainants’ mines 
and plants, on the Interstate R.R., on 
the same basis as the service now in 
effect to and from the St. Charles mines, 
on the Virginia & Southwestern, and 
thereby remove the discrimination; and 
an opportunity will be given them to do 
so. Should they fail to reach a satis- 
factory adjustment, a: further inquiry 
will be had by the Commission and such 
order made as may be found necessary 
and proper. 





Alabama 


Birmingham—There was some talk in 
this vicinity recently, to the effect that 
if a national strike of bituminous miners 
should be called, about 20,000 mine 
workers in the Birmingham district would 
respond by going out on strike. The 
miners here are only partially organized 
but it is reported that their sentiment is 
quite strongly in favor of backing up 
the demands of their fellow workers in 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important 


Mining Centers 


the central states. J. R. Kenamer rep- 
resented the local organization at the 
meeting of the miners’ policy committee, 
in Cleveland, Mar. 25. 

The controversy between Gov. O’Neal 
and the Sloss-Sheffield Coal & Iron Co., 
over the price paid for convicts is be- 
ing watched with keen interest. It is be- 
lieved that the company will decline to 
pay the requested increase for the con- 
victs and that the controversy will event- 
ually develop a most interesting situa- 
tion. In the event of the Sloss company 
declining to pay the advance requested 
by the governor, it is believed that the 
entire convict supply of that company 
will be given to the Banner mines for 
service there. 


Colorado 

Oak Creek—E. E. Shumway, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., has purchased the 
property of the Junction City Coal Co., 
of Oak Creek. This consists of 160 
acres of rich coal land on the main line 
of the Moffat road, four miles north of 
Oak Creek. The purchase price was 
$70,000. Mr. Shumway has given a 20- 
year lease on the Junction City prop- 
erty to W. C. Ferguson of the Empire 
Coal Mining Co., of Denver, who will 
immediately install a complete modern 
equipment for operation of the mine. He 
expects to have the property in shape 
for the extensive production of coal by 
next fall, and to employ about 200 men. 


[llinois 

Marissa—The tipple of the White Oak 
mine, belonging to the Egyptian Coal & 
Mining Co., of St. Louis, was seriously 
damaged, Mar. 26, when a portion of the 
structure gave way under the weight of 
a quantity of coal which had been piled 
up against it. A number of pit cars, 
containing the tools of miners who were 
leaving the workings, were buried in the 
débris. 

Taylorville—The main shaft of the 
Peabody Coal Co.’s new mine at Kincaid 
has been sunk to a depth of 342 ft. and 
a 714-ft. seam of coal has been disclosed 
at this level. The air shaft still lacks 
about 20 ft. of reaching the coal. Both 
shafts are being lined with concrete. 
When this work is completed, two more 
shafts, for a second mine, will be put 
down at a point about one mile distant. 
In connection with the large electric 
power plant which the coal company 
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proposes to build at Kincaid, an immense 
reservoir will be constructed. Water will 
be diverted to this from the South Fork 
of the Sangamon River, by means of a 
dam. 


Collinsville—One man was crushed to 
death, another perhaps fatally injured 
and three others seriously hurt, Mar. 26, 
by falling slate and coal in Mines No. 
2 and 3 of the Lumaghi Coal Co. Three 
of the men were injured by a fall of 
slate in Mine No. 2, while the other two 
were caught by separate falls of over- 
head coal in Mine No. 3. 


Bloomington—Following an inspection 
trip over the Toluca & Rutland branch 
of the Chicago & Alton R.R., by officials 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
it was announced that the latter road 
may purchase the branch road and ex- 
tend it 60 miles south in order to reach 
the central Illinois coal field. 


Indiana 


Brazil—The Brazil Block Coal Co. has 
declared its intention te discontinue the 
operation of its mines after Mar. 31. This 
company practically made Brazil. It has 
opened and operated 45 mines in this 
vicinity and has been in operation for 
forty years. The company, which is prac- 
tically identical with the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois R.R., has a score of mines in 
Clay, Vermilion and Sullivan Counties. 
Recently, the railroad was leased to the 
Frisco system and this latter concern will 
now also lease the coal company’s in- 
terests. 

The German Coal Company’s mine 
southeast of Brazil caved in Mar. 27, ob- 
structing the mouth of the shaft and put- 
ting the cage out of commission. The 
miners all escaped through another shaft. 
The accident was costly, since the com- 
pany was working hard to fill a large 
number of orders prior to the suspen- 
sion which if it lasts ten days or more 
will force the factories in Brazil to close 
down. 


lowa 


Davenport—C. M. Moderwell & Co. 
and the Sunnyside Coal Co. have each 
filed petitions against the Milwaukee 
railroad, alleging that the defendant com- 
pany refused to accept certain cars of 
coal for shipment. Moderwell & Co. 
ask damages of S357 and the Sunny- 
side company a judgment of $396. 


Kentucky 


Whitesburg—It is reported here that 
an Eastern syndicate has bought 20,000 
acres of coal and timber lands along 
the Kentucky River, Line Fork and Kings 
Creek in the southern part of Letcher 
County, at a price said to be the largest 
ever paid for mountain coal lands in 
this region. About two-thirds of the 
property lies along the new extension 
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of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. | It is 
said that development of the property 
will be started this year. 


Lexington—A number of coal com- 
panies in the Big Sandy district recent- 
ly had cause to complain of a serious 
lack of cars. They also declared that 
many cars which should have been sent 
into the Big Sandy section were taken 
into the Kanawha and New River fields. 
The companies affected by the shortage 
were: the Northeast Coal Co., the Pike 
Colliery Co., the Greno Coal & Coke Co., 
the Elkton Consolidation Coal & Coke 
Co., the Mitchell Coke Co., the Kewanee 
Coal Co., the W. K. Steel Coal Co., the 
Wagner Coal Co., the Little Creek Coal 
Co., and the Colonial OGoal & Coke Co. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
promised that in so far as lay within its 
power, it would take steps to relieve the 
situation. 

Louisville—The stockholders of the 
Louisville Property Co., a holding cor- 
poration of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. Co., have ratified the recent action 
of their directors in selling coal and tim- 
ber land to Thomas Cairns, of Pineville, 


‘at $1,800,000, and Mr. Cairns states that 


the coal and timber property consists 
principally of holdings in the counties 
of Bell, Whitley and Knox, Kentucky, 
amounting to 46,000 acres, and contain- 
ing the best coals, as a whole, in the 
southeastern Kentucky coal field. There 
are 12 large going coal operations already 
under lease. His intention is to sell in 
groups of from 3000 to 5000 acres, 


Missouri 


Bevier—All the coal mines in this 
district resumed operations on Apr. 3, 
by authority of an agreement between 
the operators and miners of the South- 
west district, which provides that work 
will be continued for a period of 30 
days, while a new scale is being ne- 
gotiated. 


Ohio 


Steubenville—Fire broke out in the 
Robert Hill coal mine here, Mar. 23, and 
12 men, who were in the mine, had a 
narrow escape from suffocation. A re- 
markable discovery was made, when if 
was found that apparently, a fire, which 
broke out in the same mine 12 years ago, 
had eaten its way through a mile of coal 
and slate. Experts are investigating the 
matter on the theory that the fire had 
been burning for 12 years and that the 
recent blaze came about when the last 
of the wall was consumed and the fire 
given access to the main shaft of the 
mine. 


Cleveland—The joint conference of 
bituminous operators and miners, in ses- 
sion here, agreed on a compromise, Mar. 
29, whereby all the original demands of 
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the miners are withdrawn and the fol- 
lowing increases in pay are to be 
granted: Five cents a ton for mining 
lump coal, 3c. for all other coal and 
5.26 per cent. for men paid by the day. 
These terms still have to be submitted 
to a referendum vote of the miners and 
although no dissension is anticipated, it 
will take about two weeks to secure the 
necessary ratification. Meanwhile, a 
suspension is in effect throughout the 
organized bituminous fields, which will 
probably last from two to three weeks, 
pending an adjustment of the several 
wage contracts. 


Cleveland—Owing to the extremely 
heavy ice in the upper lakes it is an- 
nounced by the railroads that it will be 
May 15 before the season of lake navi- 
gation opens, instead of a month earlier 
as usual. In addition, it is said that the, 
amount of coal remaining on the upper 


-lake docks is the smallest ever known at 


this time of the year and the demand 
for coal will be unusually heavy. 


Pomeroy—Some trouble was experi- 
enced recently by operators in this field 
on account of the high water which pre- 
vailed. A number of the mines were 
flooded and the production was somewhat 
curtailed. 


Oklahoma 


Muskogee—Affairs of the Sans Bois 
Coal Co., at McCurtain, in one of whose 
mines 74 miners lost their lives, Mar. 20, 
were placed in the hands of receivers re- 
cently by order of Judge Campbell in the 
United States District Court. The receiv- 
ers were appointed on the petition of the 
Superior Savings & Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, holders of a $250,000 mort- 
gage, secured by the properties of the 
company at McCurtain. The banking 
company alleges that 555,000 in interest 
on the bonds is past due and that the 
company has other debts which it is un- 
able to pay. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


McKeesport—Three hundred coal min- 
ers returned to work, Mar. 27, in the 
Camden mines, after an enforced layoff 
of about two weeks. It is reported that 
water overflowing from the Monongahela 
River caused the mines to be closed 
down, and it was impossible to resume 
work until the river had receded. 


Greensburg—-The Lacolle Coal Mining 
Co. has awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of 7000 ft. of railroad, a steel 
tipple and an electric power plant, and 
expects to have’ a production of 300 tons 
of coal a day in the course of the next 
three or four months. It is announced © 
that a contract has been made for the 
sale of the entire output of the mine, up 
to 1000 tons a day, for a term of five 
years. The Lacolle company owns 174 
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acres of ground and the coal under 1500 
acres, located one and a half miles from 
Bolivar. Over 1000 ft. of headings have 
been driven, which show the thickness of 
the seam to be something over 6 feet. 


Monongahela—Preparations are being 
made to sink a new shaft for the Cats- 
burg mine, on the Sampson farm, near 
here. A large ventilating fan will be in- 
stalled and other improvements made. 


Johnstown—The Sunnyside Coal Co. 
expects to reopen the upper vein of the 
Sunnydale mine within a week or ten 
days and employ an additional 100 men, 
in order to supply the demand for coal. 
The plane is being extended from the 
lower vein, heavier rails being put 
down. 


The Valley Smokeless Coal Co. has 
posted a notice to its employees, which 
states that, beginning Apr. 1, an advance 
of 10 per cent. on present prices will be 
paid as long as existing market condi- 
tions continue. When the market fails, 
the company agrees to pay the same 
scale of prices as then obtains at other 
mines along the Somerset and Cambria 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 

Rumors to the effect that the Berwind- 
White and Merchants’ Coal companies 
would grant a raise in wages in the 
Windber and Boswell fields have been of- 
ficially denied. 


Uniontown—The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., on Mar. 30, announced a general 
advance in wages, effective Apr. 1. The 
present scale is the highest ever paid in 
the region, amounting as it does to $1.44 
per 100 bu. The advance on room and 
rib coal is 624 per cent., on heading coal, 
514 per cent., and other advances range 
from 5% to 10 per cent. 

Ebensburg—S. L. Reed and Webster 
Griffith have about finished securing op- 
tions on 8000 acres of coal land in this 
vicinity. The price offered is $110 an 
acre, and the options expire June 1. It is 
not known who the intending purchasers 
are, but the Ebensburg, Lackawanna and 
Cardiff companies have all been men- 
tioned in this connection. About 5000 
acres of the tract lie along the Cambria 
& Indiana R.R. in the Blacklick Basin 
and 3000 acres lie near Vetera and Col- 
ver. The land adjoins the properties of 
the Vinton Colliery Co. and the Com- 
mercial Coal Mining Co. Shipping facili- 
ties are good, as in addition to the Cam- 
_ bria & Indiana R.R. the New York Cen- 
- tral also taps the field. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The People’s Coal Co., 
owner of the Oxford colliery, in West 
Scranton, has offered a bonus of 10 per 
cent. to its mine workers if they will 
remain at work during any suspension 
that may take place in the anthracite 
region, and also the right to participate 
in any victory that may be won by the 
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striking miners. This is similar to the 
course taken by the Pine Hill Coal “So. 
The Oxford mine, employing 300 men, 
was the only large anthracite colliery that 
worked steadily during the 1902 strike, 
when its whole output was sold at a 


‘premium, prices of $25 a ton being se- 


cured in some instances. 


Underground settlings in the workings 
of the Capouse colliery of the Scranton 
Coal Co. threaten to wreck the big plant 
of the Graff Furnace Co., in the Keyser 
Valley section of West Scranton. 
erty damage to the extent of $12,000 was 
done, Mar. 25. Eight buildings, on 
ground embracing an entire city block, 
were so seriously affected that the com- 
pany was unable to resume operations. 


Shenandoah—The Madeira Hill Co., of 
Philadelphia, operating in this city, has 
struck the Buck Mountain vein, at its 
West Bear Ridge workings at Mahanoy 
City Plane. The vein shows a thickness 
of 10 ft. This adds new life to the Stan- 
ton colliery and means much for the Gil- 
berton Valley. 


Pottsville—Forty timbermen at the 
Hammond colliery of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. went on a 
strike recently because the officials en- 
deavored to compel them to use safety 
lamps without giving them any additional 
pay. The miners claimed they were en- 
titled to extra compensation when forced 
to use this style of lamp. 


Tamaqua—Because a number of men 
at work in the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co.’s mines near here, refused to wear 
union buttons, nearly 1000 union miners 
quit work, Mar. 26. Officers of the coal 
company declared that unless the men 
returned to work all the collieries of the 
company, employing 9000 men, would be 
closed down. 


Wilkes-Barre—Mayor Kosek, of this 
city, in an effort to avert a strike, re- 
cently issued an invitation to the execu- 
tive heads of the cities and boroughs in 
the anthracite region to meet and formu- 
late a plan whereby a strike or suspen- 
sion might be avoided. This meeting was 
held, Mar. 28, and an appeal for inter- 
vention was sent to President Taft. 


West Virginia 

Bluefield—A powder explosion in the 
mines of the Thomas Coal Co. at McCo- 
mas, near here, resulted in the injury 
of eight men, four of them seriously but 
none fatally. The men were entering the 
mine carrying cans of powder when a 
torch set fire to a bag in which the cans 
were carried. 

Morgantown—A 20-year contract has 
just been closed by the Elkins Coal & 
Coke Co., of Morgantown, with the Le- 
high Coke Co., involving 9,000,000 tons 
of coal, to be supplied at the rate of 
1200 to 1500 tons a day, for the by- 
product coke ovens of the Lehigh com- 
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pany at South Bethlehem, Penn. Another 
contract just closed by the Elkins com- 
pany, involves 96,000 tons of coal to be 
delivered to the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
To fill these and other contracts, a new 
mine will be opened in addition to the 
two mines already in operation in the 
Bretz field, on Deckers’ Creek. The com- 
pany is advertising in local papers for 
600 workmen. Plans for the new mine 
have been prepared, and work on ‘the 
shaft will be started early in April. 


Fairmont—An announcement of vital 
importance to West Virginia operators 
was made recently by the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., to the effect that its rate on 
coal from the Fairmont regions to the 
Great Lakes would be reduced from 
9634c. to 90c. This action was the re- 
sult of the further reduction of the rate 
from the Pittsburg field to the lakes from 
88c. to 78c., thus giving the shippers in 
the last-named district an advantage over 
companies operating in the -Fairmont dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Heretofore the 
Pittsburg/ district has enjoyed a differ- 
ential of over 8c. and cutting this rate 
an additional 10c. was not to the liking 
of the West Virginia people. 





Virginia 

Wise—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decided, Mar. 25, that through 
routes and joint rates for the transpor- 
tation of coal and coke from mines in 
Wise and Lee Counties, Va., to destina- 
tions in Ohio, Kentucky and other states, 
must be established by the carriers oper- 
ating from those mines. While no defi- 
nite order was made by the commission, 
the case brought by the Stonega Coke 
and Coal Co. and others, will be held 
open to await for a reasonable time the 
voluntary action of the carriers. 


Washington 


Seattle—The, Issaquah coal mine, a 
commercial landmark of the Northwest, 
has passed into the hands of a German 
syndicate for a consideration of approxi- 
mately $200,000. One-half million dol- 
lars will be invested at once in improve- 
ments. The mine is owned by the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern and has been 
closed for 15 years. The name of the 
new company will be the Issaquah & Su- 
perior Coal Co. Before the investment 
was made the mines were fully explored. 


Spokane—It is reported that $12,000,- 
000 will be expended by the Northern 
Anthracite Syndicaate, in eastern Canada, 
in developing 12,800 acres of coal lands 
in the Groundhog Mountain district of 
British Columbia, 150 miles north of 
Hazleton. This work, which will occupy 
three years, includes the building of a 
railroad from the forks of the Skeena 
and Stikine Rivers to the mouth of the 
Nass River and Nasoga Gulf, also bunk- 
ers at points on the Pacific coast. 
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Personals 


John Ridgney, Jr., has been appointed 
division engineer of Pratt No. 2 division, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s coal 


mines, to succeed George W. Postell, re-. 


signed. 


J. J. Marshall, formerly chief engineer 
of the Loup Creek Collieries Co., is now 
in. charge of extensive development work 
for the Gauley Mountain Coal Co., An- 
sted, W. Va. 


Robert Fairbain, of Streator, [ll., has 
purchased the property of the Star Coal 
Co. at Galesburg and will take charge of 
its operations. Charles Rathbun is thus 
relieved of his connection with the com- 
pany, which is in accordance with his 
desires for several years past. 


A. R. Brown, who is in charge of the 
West End rescue station of the Bureau 
of Mines at Birmingham, Ala., recently 
made a tour of the larger coal-mining 
camps in the vicinity for the purpose of 
organizing and training rescue and first- 
aid corps among the miners. 


Charles T. Harther, manager of the 
Powhatan Coal Co., of Toledo, has been 
made president and treasurer of the new- 
ly organized Central State Coal Co. of 
that city. Mr. Harther was formerly con- 
nected with the Johnson Coal Mining Co., 
the New York Coal Co. and the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co. in Columbus. 


F. R. Wadleigh, fuel engineer and 
assistant general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., attended 
the recent meeting, in New York, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
Mr. Wadleigh is a member of the coal 
specifications committee of the society. 
He had just returned from Cincinnati 
where he testified in the famous McKell 
case against the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


A party of Colorado School of Mines 
students, with Professor Allen in charge, 
recently spent several days inspecting the 
Trinidad coal field. The itinerary was 
arranged by James S. Thompson, division 
engineer for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., and was most interesting and in- 
structive to the students. F. P. Bayles, 
of the Cokedale mine, and William Mc- 
Dermitt, division engineer for the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., guided the boys 
through the properties under their charge. 


Frank A. Prendergast, for the past 
ten years general manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Coal Co., of Columbus, has 
retired in favor of F. B. Lockhart, former- 
ly connected with the United Coal Co., 
of Pittsburg. Mr. Prendergast has been 
anxioug to be relieved of his official 
duties for some time. He will, however, 
continue to give some attention to the 
affairs of the company. Mr. Lockhart, 
the new president, is an experienced coal 
man and will continue the previous 
policies of the company. 
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Obituary 


Wade Hampton Echard, aged 26, one 
of the prominent younger business men 
of Fayette County, Penn., died at his 
home in Uniontown, Mar. 11. He was 
educated at the Iron City Business Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; Grove City College, 
Grove City, Penn., and West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. Mr. 
Echard was president of the Unity Coke 
Co., the Northern Coke Co., the Peer- 
less Coke Co., and the Franklin Coke 
Co,, all of Connellsville, Penn. 








Construction News 

East Liverpool, Ohio—The West Point 
Coal Co. will establish large coal-storage 
yards at this point. J. L. Francis is gen- 
eral manager. 

Monongahela, Penn.—A new shaft will 
be put down and ventilating equipment 
installed in connection with the Cats- 
burg mine near here. 


Lonaconing, Md. is reported that 
the Maryland Coal Co. will expend $200,- 
000 in extending its mining develop- 
ments in this vicinity. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—Plans have been 
prepared by the Elkins Coal & Coke Co. 
for opening a new mine in the Bretz 
field on Deckers Creek. Work on sink- 
ing the shaft will be started early this 
month. 








Duluth, Minn.—It is reported here that 
Cc. J. Warrar, acting for the Pittsburg 
Coal Co., has purchased property at Ash- 
land, Wis., on which the company will 
build and equip a large coal dock, at an 
expense of $250,000. 


Pittsburg, Penn.—The Lily Coal & 
Coke Co. has prepared plans for a new 
operation at West Brownsville, to have 
a daily capacity of 3000 tons. The plant 


is to be electrically and will 


cost about $300,000. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The McAlpin Coal 
Co., operating in Raleigh County, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, and is planning extensive develon- 
ment of its property. John Laing is 
president of the company. 


Lacolle Coal Min- 


equipped, 


3olivar, Penn.—The 


ing Co. has awarded contracts for the 
construction of 7000 ft. of railroad, a 
steel tipple and electric-power plant. 
Offut & Bennett, of Greensburg, were 
given the contract for the railroad work 
at $17,000. 


Oak Creek, Colo.—W. C. Ferguson, of 
the Empire Coal Mining Co., Denver, has 
secured a 20-year on the property 
of the Junction City Coal Co., near here, 
and will spend about $30,000 installing 
modern equipment preparatory to start- 
ing mining operations next fall. 

Clinton, Ind.—Edward Shirkie, former 
president of the Oak Hill Coal & Mining 
Co., has purchased a tract of coal land 
along the Chicago, Terre-Haute & 
Southeastern R.R., and will sink two 
new mines. It is understood that tip- 
ples will be ordered in a short time. 


Seattle, Wash.—A new company, com- 
posed of German and British capitalists 
and known as the Issaquah & Superior 
Coal Co., Ltd., has acquired the Issaquah 
coal mine and will spend several hun- 
dred thousand dollars on improvements 
and equipment. The company is repre- 
sented by Albo von Alvenshaben, of Van- 
couver, B. C. 


lease 
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Publications Received 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCI= 
ETY OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS, March, 1912. 120 pages, 6x9 
in., illustrated. 35c. per copy. Pubs 
Seti office of the Society, New 

or 


Some of the papers presented in this. 
issue of the journal are: “Some Tests 
on Carbureters,” by George W. Munro; 
“Some Refractory Substitutes for Wood,” 
by Charles L. Norton; “Power System of 
the Pacific Mills,” by F, A. Wallace; and 
“Electric Propulsion of Ships,” by W. L. 
R. Emmet. ; 


METHODS OF ANALYZING COAL AND 
COKE. By Frederic M. Stanton and 
Arno C. Fieldner. Technical Paper * 
No. 8, U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 2m 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. : 


The fuel investigations being conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines had their incep™ 
tion in the work done at the government | 
coal-testing plant, erected in 1904, at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the analytical methods original- 
ly used by the chemists at that plant have) 
been followed, without much change, in 
the subsequent chemical work of the fuel- 
testing plants at St. Louis, Norfolk and 
Pittsburg. The paper describes the origy 
inal methods (which were those recom-— 
mended by the committee on coal analy= 
sis of the American Chemical eee 
and such modifications and changes as 
experience has shown advisable. 








Industrial Notes 


The Eastern Manufacturing Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., reports that it has ra, 
filled several large orders of maple pipe 
for the Lackawanna and Erie railroads. 
During the past month the company has 
been busy supplying pipe for the coal 
mines. Three carloads of wood a 

: 
: 
: 





which were recently shipped, will be 
used for siphdn purposes. 

The announcement is made that the 
corporation which has existed for 15 
years under the title of the Eureka 
Tempered Copper Works was, on Apr. 1, 
succeeded by the Eureka Co., with an 
increase of capital stock from $100,000 
to $250,000. The personnel of the new 
corporation remains the same as hereto- 
fore. Their established line of business 
will .be continued, and with the addi- 
tion of enlarged facilities and modern 
equipment the company hopes to ag- 
gressively maintain the enviable repu- 
tation which it has enjoyed for almost a 
score of years 

The Bury Compressor Co., of Erie, 
Penn., announces that it is putting on the 


market a line of ‘variable volume” air 
compressors. These are power, steam or 
motor driven. It is maintained that the 


variable volume feature of these ma- 
chines will fill a long felt want and offers 
an opportunity for effecting a great sav- 
ing in air compressor service. 

The Cross Engineering Co., Carbon- 
dale, Penn., is putting on the market a 
fireproof mule stall for mines. This is 
of concrete and steel construction and 
has already been adopted as standard by 
several of the larger anthracite mining 
companies. This new type of construc- 
tion is made necessary throughout Penn- 
sylvania by the recent enactment com- 
pelling all underground buildings to be 
made of incombustible materiais. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Keview 


The appearance of some tangible evi- 
dence of a settlement being reached in 
the bituminous scale has caused a gen- 
eral easing off in the coal markets. The 
trade immediately responded to the an- 
nouncement that a tentative agreement 
had been effected between the delegates 
of the miners and operators, by a gen- 
eral softening of prices in all grades. 
That the present arrangement is only 
tentative and will not, in any event, be- 
come effective for some time has pre- 
vented a heavy slump in prices, which 
still range well above normal. It is 
hoped in trade circles that the suspen- 
sion will be of sufficient duration to in- 
sure the heavy accumulations of strike 
supplies being worked off, so that on 
resumption of work at the mines there 
will be, at least, a normal demand. 

In the Eastern markets, prices have 
fallen off appreciably, but a feeling of 
uncertainty pervades the soft-coal trade 
and there is still a strong demand in 
that branch, although it is not thought 
prices will again reach the high level of 
two and three weeks ago. The situation 
is more acute in anthracite. While a few 
more cargoes are still due in the coast- 
wise trade, these are all sold ahead and 
will mark the completion of the hard- 
coal shipments until work is again re- 
sumed at the mines; the supplies on 
hand at the large distributing centers 
will be cleaned up by Apr. 10. 

Heavy tonnages have been acquired in 
the Pittsburg district for speculative pur- 
poses, which will, no doubt, be easily 
worked off during the suspension. The 
notice of a general advance in wages, .as 
given out by the Frick company, oc- 
casioned considerable surprise in trade 
circles and the market generally is er- 
ratic and entirely unsettled. “There is 
great activity in the Ohio trade, due to 
a freer movement on the railroads and 
an unexpected demand from consumers 
short in supplies. Preparations are also 
being made for an active lake trade as 
supplies at the head of the lakes are 
known to be abnormally low. There is 
an urgent demand for the West Virginia 
product for shipment to tidewater where 
cargoes for foreign destinations are be- 
ing loaded almost daily; at present writ- 
ing there are vessels at Hampton Roads 
demanding 300,000 tons of coal. The 
coal business in Kentucky last month 
broke all previous records. 

The unexpected announcement at the 


last minute, on the part of a number of 
the Middle West roads, that they were 
confiscating fuel, has caused some un- 
easiness there. However, there has been 
considerable coal accumulated on specu- 
lation and prices are soft, the market 
breaking Saturday when it was heard 
that an agreement had been reached in 
the labor controversy. 

The markets in the far West are en- 
tirely unaffected by the Eastern situation 
and the trade is normal and quiet. 


Boston, Mass. 


Press reports of an agreement in the 
soft-coal regions knocked the bottom out 
of what was an active bituminous market 
all-rail, the only delivery of importance 
here under present conditions. The vol- 
ume of spot coal bought during the week, 
in anticipation of a tie-up, was the heav- 
iest for a long while, and prices well up 
to $3.25 at the mines were realized in 
some cases, on ordinary Pennsylvania 
coals. It is hard to foresee what quota- 
tions will be during the next week or two, 
but it looks as if “‘strike prices” had once 
more gone into history, so far as con- 
cerns soft coal. 

If anthracite barges are put into the 
bituminous trade, it will mean a largely 
increased tonnage of the Pennsylvania 
grades out of New York and Philadelphia. 
During the flurry we have been going 
through, very little was heard about 
quality. The anthracite companies have 
now practically closed the gate, and after 
a few more cargoes are shipped, there is 
no hard coal expected to be available un- 
til after mining is resumed. Premiums 
up to $2 have been paid for coal along- 
side Boston, but part of this covers the 
extra water freight on outside tonnage. 
All-rail, from $1.10@1.75 extra, has been 
paid for stove and chestnut. The Boston 
dealers advanced screenings to $3.50 on 
the first. 

Wholesale prices have been as fol- 
lows: 


Clearfield, f.0.). Philadelphia..... $3.75@4 00 
Clearfield, f.0.b. New York ....... 3.75@4 25 
Clearfield. en route, i.o.b mine basis 2.35@3 25 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 

Hampton Roads ....... cone + 4616@5.00 
Pocahontas, New River, Boston, on 

ears sg ae ee 6 50@7 00 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

dence,on cars ... ov 6 00@6 75 
Anthracite, stove, chestnut, along- 

side Boston........ i EEOC RNAS 
Anthracite, chestnut, all-rail, mine 

DBS SF cite RI «>, vida. di 016.0 eye 4.455@5.30 


Water freights from New York to Prov- 
idence slumped to 75@80c. during the 


week, on account of the lack of hard coal 
at the piers. The old figure of $1.40 is 
still the rate from Hampton Roads to 
Boston. 


New York 


Prices on bituminous in the New York 
market have eased off further, although 
still considerably above normal. Quo- 
tations are nominally about $2.90@3.65 
alongside, although there have been some 
figures named as low as $1.05 at the 
mines. Most of the bituminous mines 
shipping this trade are continuing at work 
and the supplies are good. The large 
corporations here have facilities for stor- 
ing a 90-day supply and no serious re- 
sults are anticipated from a short sus- 
pension at the mines. 

Considerable surprise and consterna- 
tion were caused in shipping circles here 
by the announcement on the part of the 
Cunard and White Star steamer com- 
panies of their proposal to insert a strike 
and war clause in all contracts. The 
ocean liners are now obliged to caal for 
the round trip and each extra ton of fuel 
thus carried means a ton less of freight. 

The situation in anthracite is some- 
what more urgent. The hard-coal mines 
are now definitely closed, the arrivals 
have ceased and by Apr. 10 all supplies 
in the hands of the large distributing 
companies will be cleaned up. It is be- 
lieved that any consumer caught short 
after that date will be obliged to pay a 
high price. Supplies of the steam sizes 
available at this time are estimated at 
about 50 or 60 thousand tons, while under 
normal conditions they are usually about 
100 thousand. 

Domestic sizes of anthracite sold up 
as high as $6.50 last week, but whole- 


sale prices f.o.b. New York now, are 
about as follows: 

TAY OIC Mie tists ead e leeaa fae aL ed 6.00 
Se TOV Gh cet) OG) PIRULD 2s 6's ers x 5.50 @6.00 
OG ens Nee aed Clie dele oxen, Ge whe tints 4.50 

Beek WOO E Latte ie ios. «oases SER ce ls 4.10@ 4.50 - 
TELGQ . Nek arte Gs cs whee ste eae ots ones 3.10 @3.50 
ESOP LG Fee eo inl eG A. 2. Pave secphne th eins 2.25@ 2.50 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


The first week of the suspension of 
anthracite mining operations finds the 
trade in this vicinity a little flat. Of 
course, this is in a measure due to the 
fact that there is practically no coal for 
sale by the wholesalers, but notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the dealers report that the 
demand is not abnormal, nor in any way 
insistent. As a matter of fact, the op- 


858 


timistic views expressed by the news- 
papers regarding a prompt settlement of 
the trouble between the miners and op- 
erators, has probably had the effect of 
causing householders to postpone any 
purchases of coal that they really do not 
require for immediate consumption, feel- 
ing that there is a possibility of getting 
it at the reduced circular prices. 

There probably is some ground for the 
supposition that the suspension will not 
be of long duration, at the same time 
there is a feeling that an adjustment of 
the difficulty is not so near as many are 
led to believe. This city went into the 
first week of the suspension not very 
well supplied with fuel, except in isolated 
cases. It is understood that the street 
railway and gas companies are in fairly 
good shape to stand a prolonged siege, 
but the majority of other industries, be- 
ing handicapped for stocking space, have 
comparatively short supplies on hand, and 
a month, or six weeks at the most, will 
find numerous manufacturing establish- 
ments seriously embarrassed. It has re- 
solved itself into a waiting game, and the 
most optimistic do not predict any settle- 
ment for a month at least. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The entire trade, prob- 
ably, was surprised that the operators 
and miners reached an agreement at 
Friday’s meeting in Cleveland, though 
the terms of settlement are approximate- 
ly what has been expected for some time. 
Undoubtedly the acute scarcity of coal, 
as accentuated by the strike in England, 
had a great deal to do with the settle- 
ment. The mines were idle the first day 
of the week, but the referendum vote 
will probably result in the great majority 
starting in between two and three weeks. 

There is a large quantity of coal held 
speculatively, but as the mines are -to 
be idle for some time yet the holders 
will make every effort to realize on it, 
and there has been no drop in prices 
thus far. While the large consumers had 
stocked up, the smaller ones as a rule 
have been carrying no important stocks, 
and there will probably be demand suffi- 
cient to liquidate the speculative stocks. 

The market is entirely unsettled, but 
we repeat last week’s quotations as rep- 
resenting nominally the market, coal be- 
‘ing easier to secure at the figures than 
was the case a week ago: Mine-run and 
nut, $1.50@1.60; 34-in., $1.65@1.75; 
11%4-in., $1.90@2; slack, $1.40@1.50, per 
ton at mines, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—To the entire sur- 
prise of the trade and the workmen, the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. late Sunday night 
posted notices of an immediate general 
advance in wages at all its plants. 
The other operators will follow suit, as 
usual, and the extras paid at various op- 
erations, particularly in the Klondike, 
where coal is harder to mine, will be con- 
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tinued. The advance was. probably 
prompted by the advance granted in the 
union districts, the Connellsville coke 
trade being anxious to keep its industry 
unorganized. 

The coke market has been very un- 
settled, with light demand and very scant 
supply. Late last week prompt furnace 
coke advanced again, and sold at $2.40, 
against our quotation a week ago of 
$2.25. There were sales on last Saturday 
at this figure, although it was known 
that an agreement had been reached in 
the union bituminous districts, and the 
same figure is asked today. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices of coal in the Baltimore mar- 
ket have been easier than during the 
(previous week, but the demand con- 
tinued heavy. Practically all grades of 
fuel, have dropped from 20@25c. per 
ton, due to the free movement on the 
railroads, and a substantial increase in 
the output. Weather conditions have 
favored mining operations, and the rail- 
roads have handled the traffic in good 
shape throughout the week. The car 
supply improved considerably, and there 
was little delay in getting the product 
to market. 

Although it appears that the strike 
situation in England will be cleared 
shortly, the demand for coal abroad still 
continues brisk. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. closed contracts during the week 
for 18,000 tons of fuel destined for 
Buenos Ayres and Naples, 12,000 going 
to the South American port, and 6000 to 
Italy; more shipments are to be made 
as soon as the loading can be completed. 

Local companies are intensely inter- 
ested in the situation. While the ma- 
jority of operators here employ non- 
union men, there are others who have on 
their payrolls between 8000 and 10,000 
union miners, and if there is a strike, 
they will feel it. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bituminous trade is slowing down 
very fast, and consumers are mostly well 
supplied, some of them having laid in a 
six-months stock. There has been a 
large amount of coal moving and the 
fact that it has sold at from 50c. to $1 
over the price of a month ago has not 
kept many from buying. So eager were 
buyers to get out of the trade as soon as 
it was safe, however, that it was the 
regular thing to cancel all orders on the 
receipt of news from the Cleveland con- 
ference that an agreement was virtually 
in sight. 

The selling plan for several days has 
been to fill orders the moment they were 
given. Most jobbers have kept in tele- 
phone connection with the mines and 
were able to furnish car numbers often 
within an hour or two after the order 
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was received, for it was known that the 
coal would have to be sold again if there 
were reports of an agreement between 
the operators and the miners. 

Bituminous coal has advanced any- 
where up to $1 over regular prices, which 
are $1.60 for Pittsburg three-quarters, 
$1.50 for mine-run and $1.25 for slack, 
with Allegheny Valley running about as 
high. Coke has not advanced more than 
75c., being regularly $4.25 for best Con- 
nellsville foundry. All will be back to 
former prices at once if mining is con- 
tinued. 

The anthracite trade has been sus- 
pended, according to the reports of ship- 
ping agents, who say that they expect no 
further supplies now. They aré inclined 
to believe that the suspension is to be 
short, for the supply is by no means 
equal to the bituminous. Not a ton has 
been received here for lake shipment and 
none can be spared now. A little will 
go West by rail for awhile, but if the 
suspension should last till June 14, as it 
did in 1902, there will be much distress 
the coming winter in isolated sections. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The market at this time is practically 
at a standstill. People who have coal 
on track and en route are laying low for 
the final settlement, in anticipation of a 
suspension, which is expected to be from 
three to four weeks. 

There is considerable high-priced coal 
en route from the mines to Michigan, 
and the shippers’ hope is that there will 
be a suspension. It is feared that with 
the great amount of coal on track and 
en route, and because of the fact that 
the larger manufacturers and railroads 
have made preparations for a strike, with 
at least from 30 to 60 days’ supply on 
hand, prices will slump heavily unless 
the suspension occurs. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Great activity characterized the coal 
trade in Ohio during the past week as 
nearly every one connected with the in- 
dustry believes that a suspension is bound 
to come and every effort was made to 
get in the clear. But nevertheless a soft- 
ening in prices resulted from the ab- 
normally high quotations of the previous 
week and not many prices of $2 were 
paid for steam grades. 

It is generally believed that a suspen- 
sion of from three weeks to a month will 
have the effect of cleaning up the trade 
in good shape. It is also believed that a 
short suspension will not cause any great 
hardship to any one, but operators do not 
want the good market to get away from 
them at this time and for that reason 
agreed to the small advance in the min- 
ing scale which has been tentatively ac- 
cepted by the miners. The new scale 
provides for an advance of 5 per cent. 
for lump, 3c. per ton for all other grades 
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and 5.26 per cent. in the wages of day 
men. 

The strongest point in the market has 
been the small sizes which are in de- 
mand in every quarter. The mechanical 
stokers, which are used pretty generally, 
require the small sizes and thus the 
strongest grades were nut, pea, slack and 
coarse slack. Mine-run is also in good 
demand and prices on grades between 
.mine-run and the small sizes are about 
the same. 

Preparations are being made for an ac- 
tive lake season as reports show that lit- 
_ tle coal will be carried over on the docks 
in the Northwest. The indications are 
good that navigation cannot be resumed 
as early as usual the coming season; 
some all-rail shipments will be made to 
the upper lake region. 

There is little demand for domestic 
grades and the season in that trade is 
about over. Considerable domestic lump 
is tied up in the transportation conges- 
tion and this will cause a surplus at many 
points. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic, +... eo $1.75 

oS So eee 1.65 

UTSLER, 5 RS Sa Oo ee Eee eer 50 

IETS ocala oly a Ser SON Sa ae 1.50 

NAVE, PCR HIG SACK. 6 ams Tes os sas 1.40 

Gs es a] Chet aap | a, eS Tee J Oe a Pag IR 
Pittsburg No. 8* 

SVT os od Bai a Se Ee i ee een, Pee $1.70 
Mine-run....... CM ed a eae SO L770 
RATES ACA RS te aod SS ite oaliag od 12.65 

Pomeroy Bend 
TRO TUGNLIGUIUIED aha 2.0 Oe. Se Se fee $2.00 
PEs ish 2 nS aon ud ee ee ae Paha eee Le t5 
a ACSA yep Se te Ot ee pa Ae 5 ae oe i ards 
Nike) Oe BUG ISIACKON 2) eve. iio cite as etd 1.70 
ARNE SIAGIC ON ae Uy Set ce ke 1.65 
Kanawha ; 
Domestic lump... OE ea Tags 

nt yal Feueys Seely ee ee A Cea 1.60 
MassttIR CT ee foe ee sik Mare dtd J. 1.60 

Sci ONE, Mrciel sak Pate ecs. Soper 1.50 


Louisville, Ky. 

As a precaution, in the event of a strike 
of the coal miners, the Illinois Central 
Coal Co. has purchased thousands of tons 
of coal which is being stored in the yards 
at Paducah, for use if the supply runs 
short. 

Coal which can be utilized for steam 
purposes is in such great demand at pres- 
ent that Kentucky operators are over- 
whelmed with orders for it. This demand 
caused the price to jump from $1 to 
$1.25 a ton in the last few days. Dealers 
say that, due to the prospective labor trou- 
ble, last month broke all coal records in 
' Kentucky. Not only the larger manufactur- 
ing concerns and the railroads, but deal- 
ers and smaller consumers have been 
stocking up. While steam coal, is in par- 
ticularly heavy demand, all kinds of coal 
are wanted. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Except for the observance of Mitchell 
Day, no time has been lost in the districts 
along the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virgin- 
ian and the Kanawha & Michigan roads 
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and their branches. Along these lines in 
West Virginia there are about 31,000 
miners, out of the 69,000 in the entire 
state; except for a few thousand in the 
northwestern portion of the state, prac- 
tically all the men that would be affected 
by a strike are in the Kanawha district. 
Last Saturday the indications were that 
some of the locals would not respect the 
instructions of the union officials to re- 
main at work until all differences were 
settled. When many of the mines did 
not operate on Monday, further belief 
was lent to the rumor that some of the 
men in the, Kanawha district were out, 
but later developments showed that the 
men were at work and would respect the 
instructions of the union officials. Of 
the 31,000 men in this section of the 
state, only between 9000 and 10,000 or 
11,000 at the most would be affected by 
a strike. 

The car supply last week was poorer 
than the week before. This situation is 
to be relieved, however, before the end 
of the present week, by an arrangement 
between the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Ohio Central, whereby a thousand cars 
will be sent over to the C. & O., in addi- 
tion to five engines; in fact, the engines 
are already in the Kanawha field. While 
these cars will mean less than a day’s 
allotment for the Kanawha district alone, 
it will, nevertheless, mean a considerable 
help to the present car situation. The 
allotment for the two districts takes 
about 2000 cars a day, but with only 
enough cars to run two and one-half or 
three days a week, the addition of a 
thousand more from another road will as- 
sist greatly in relieving the situation. A 
large number of cars are expected from 
other lines, and if these expectations are 
realized, there will be enough in the two 
districts to keep the mines running six 
days a week. 


Hampton Roads, Va. 

With vessels at Hampton Roads de- 
manding approximately 300,000 tons of 
coal, a good idea can be obtained of the 
activity at this port. By actual count 
there are at the Virginian Railway Ter- 
minal and off Sewalls Point 11 steamers 
and 7 schooners and barges; at the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. piers and off Lam- 
berts Point 8 steamers, 14 schooners and 
10 barges; at the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. piers at Newport News 26 steamers 
and 11 schooners and barges. 

It is obvious that several of these ves- 
sels will be delayed some days, as the 
mines have only been receiving about a 
50 per cent. car supply on an average 
since the first of March. Almost daily 
one or more steamers take a cargo of 
coal for foreign shipment from this port; 
the British steamers “Weardale” for 
Montevidio, Uruguay, and the “Llan- 
wern” for Madeira cleared recently with 
cargoes of steam coal. Earlier in the 
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week the British steamer “Leitrim” sailed 
for Montevidio, making two cargoes for 
that port during the past week. 

The demand for coal here is prodigious, 
although the greater portion of the out- 
put has been loaded to tidewater. The 
heavy rains west of this city during the 
past week have caused considerable 
trouble; some six washouts have been re- 
ported on the Virginian R.R. alone, and, 
although repairs will be rushed, they 
probably will consume two or three days 
at least. 

The bids for furnishing the Panama 
R.R. with coal, in which shippers through 
this port are vitally interested, were 
opened in New York last Friday, but up 
to the present writing no award has been 
made. The bids this year on New River- 
Pocahontas smokeless coal average 30c. 
a ton higher than last year and 50c. a 
ton higher than two years ago. 


Indianapolis 


The anticipated failure of the coal sup- 
ply, due to the impending strike became 
evident in Indianapolis and throughout 
the state recently, when the larger coal 
dealers received notice from the railroad 
companies that they had begun to, con- 
flscate coal shipped over their lines. The 
coal dealers and large consumers say that 
this means they will be forced to face 
the expected coal famine with the supply 
that has been stored in the last few 
weeks. Several of the railroads deny 
that such ‘a notice had been issued, but 
the dealers say the best evidence is the 
notification at hand and the fact that the 
railroads are already taking coal by the 
carload. Several companies operating in 
Indiana cities are said to be in the midst of 
a fuel famine. 

The situation in Indianapolis is much 
better. The opinion prevails that Indian- 
apolis is in good shape to stand a siege, 
notwithstanding its enormous manufac- — 
turing interests. The coal movement has 
been heavier within the last two months 
in Indianapolis than ever before. For 
two months or more the railroads, deal- 
ers, manufacturing concerns and_ the 
public utility corporations have been ex- 
pecting a strike Apr. 1, and have been 
getting ready. 

Inquiry of local dealers brought out 
the information that the retail coal yards 
are well supplied. The price of steam 
coal that jumped to $2.50 a ton last week 
when coal of all grades sold to the high- 
est bidder, is now selling at $1.50. Men 
who keep an eye on the coal situation 
expect important developments within a 
few days, but do not believe the situation 
is as serious as some would have it ap- 
pear. 


Chicago 


There has been a drop ranging between 
25 and 35c. per ton in the price of coal 
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in the Chicago market; declines of 50c. 
a ton have been recorded. 

The chief cause is said to be specula- 
tion among middlemen, and the large 
amount of delayed coal which has ar- 
rived. A considerable amount of anthra- 
cite has reached Chicago and been stored 
by dealers closely associated with the 
producers. Producers of furnace and 
foundry coke report a strong demand for 
their product. There has been a great 
deal of contracting for smokeless mine- 
run; in the majority of instances the 
price is $1.10 and $1.25 before and after 
the first of August, respectively. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lumpy esas aa eee $2.62@2.87 
Earshot Sieh ee ed Rate eo te 2.50@2.75 
Steam lump rect on ka cies Coens 2.50@2.75 
Screenings 405 sc es cee epee a 2.50@2.75 
Springfield: 
Domestic lunip.. 3..52 .meeree so P27 O@2 102 
SOCAN IMM DS yess sneu our aden 2.50@2.75 
Mine-rium fae atc te sax ereerneovanere 2.50@2.75 
ScrecnINgS 4.25 ie, ow ak ee teres 2.50@2.75 
Clinton: 
Domestic LUMP icc ae eee OL ee 
Steam! Jum piiercie ela ee 2.50@2.75 
MIDE -TUY Otstein ose kel iain ree Reel eer 2.50@2.75 
Screenings 4557 oh Je. een ee ee 2.50@2.75 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Min O-VUlLser ets teeta a eeeyeae F4.2504.50 
Lump and egg. . .. 4.25@4.50 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.85; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.95; byproduct 
nut, $4.75; gas-house, $5. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Coal men ir the Twin Cities look for 
two or three weeks more of inactivity 
in coal circles, even though difficulties 
have been practically fixed up with the 
miners in the bituminous fields. Local 
newspapers have been giving consider- 
able attention and space to the prospect 
of a suspension in mining operations 
which has stirred up the steam market, 
and manufacturing plants have been buy- 
ing heavily during the past week. 

The dealer in the country has not been 
in the market for the past month and 
he will not be buying any stocks until 
along during the summer months. Coal 
that was shipped to them a month or two 
ago has been coming in, but as a whole 
their stocks are generally low. Tax 
assessors in the Northwest seem to have 
the same opinion as elsewhere that coal 
dealers are legitimate prey against whom 


assessments should be put up to the 


limit. This condition always results in 
the dealer trying to reduce his stocks to 
the minimum along about May 1. 

The announcement Saturday morning 
of the settlement between the bituminous 
miners and operators has had a tendency 
to make a slight drop in prices, al- 
though coal on the market is very scarce 
and very little is coming into the Twin 
Cities unsold. 

Dockmen say they are very busy clean- 
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ing up and repairing the docks and will 
be putting in repairs and improvements 
from now on until the lakes open up. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


With the suspension on in Illinois there 
is practically no market, inasmuch as 
there is no demand at this time. The 
market was glutted the latter part of last 
week with several hundred cars of Ken- 
tucky coal at East St. Louis, which proved 
valuable to those who had failed to lay 
in a supply. Kentucky mine-run coal 
sold for 40c. at the mines, with a $1.10 
rate to East St. Louis, and something 
like 150 to 200 cars were sacrificed at 
this price. 

What little market was left was pretty 
well broken up Saturday, when it was 
generally known that the operators and 
miners had reached an agreement for 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The coal that 
was mined Saturday was kept on track, 
and in one or two instances certain mines 
in the Illinois field worked Sunday; this 
coal is being held on track and will be 
gradually worked off at any price the op- 
erators may consider good. 

Indications are that the suspension 
here will last about 30 days or six weeks. 
This, however, will depend upon whether 
certain operators in Illinois, who, it is 
thought, may start up right after Apr. 1, 
will agree to stay out. It is understood 
that if one whistle blows for work, other 
mines in the southern Illinois field will 
start up the next day, regardless of 
whether it is May 2 or Apr, 2. 

There is no anthracite coming in, but a 
fairly good tonnage of smokeless is arriv- 
ing on orders previously placed. Coke 
is in good demand at $4.75@$5, St. 
Louis. The market opened up on coal held 
at the mines about as follows: 


Franklin County 


Lump andere ana. ; $1.85@2.00 
NO. DDltos cere as =. + aks 1.85@2.00 
No? 2)nut.. eerie. = - eo Le60@ L715 
2-inl; (SCYECUIN ES: ate alent ais - «hey 1.30@1.40 
Carlerville 
LAN Pyan GC Cle i e ncl co $1.75@1.85 
Ocal (OU fk eles ieee she oe 1.50@1.60 
SCTOCMING Sgt Made ae | koe 1.30@1.40 
Mine=riin Sorat ccueee eee = one 1.25@1.35 
Standard 
2-11, lUIND se ae sel ee .. $1.50@1.60 
SCreemines i. wel eee: 1.20@1.30 
Mt. Olive 
6-in “lump yaa aoe $1.75@1.85 


Portland, Ore. 


There is absolutely no change in the 
coal-market conditions here since last 
report, prices being unchanged and the 
demand light on account of favorable 
weather conditions. While the East and 
Middle West have had cold weather with 
snow, according to reports received here, 
Oregon is having ideal spring weather. 
The chief topic of discussion now in 
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commercial circles is the coming opening 
of the Panama Canal and ship tolls, the 
Pacific Coast standing solidly for free 
tolls to American bottoms in coastwise 
traffic. 


San Francisco 


Deliveries for the past week have been: 
light, nothing coming in from Australia. 
Shipments from British Columbia ag-- 
gregated 8200 tons; receipts from the. 
Rocky Mountain district were normal and 
it is safe to say that more coal was: 
put out to the consumer than was re-- 
ceived. 

At the present time the wholesalers 
are carrying about 30,000 tons of 
Australian. On the other hand, there are 
no arrivals of this coal due in the near 
future with the exception of one steamer 
with a carrying capacity of 5000 tons. 

There has been no change in rates and 
present prices are as follows: 


Wellington, British Columbia.......... $ 8.00 
Pelam ‘Main: Avistraliai yee) nee 8.00 
Rocky Mountains... fob «OL eee 8.50 
Cumberiandiv 20... She tone oe 12.50 
Anthracite; Penn2) 0: 0) x2) ope eee 15.00. 


Financial Notes 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. declared reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 14% on pre- 
ferred stock, payable Apr. 25 to stock 
of record Apr. 13. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 24%%, payable Apr. 15. 
to holders of record Apr, 1. 


The directors of the Island Creek Coal 
Co. have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon the pre- 
ferred capital stock of this company, 
payable Apr. 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Mar. 23, 
1912. 


The board of directors of the Reading 
Co. has declared from the net earnings 
a quarterly dividend of 1% upon the 
second preferred stock of the company, 
to be paid on-Apr. 11, 1912) towstock- 
holders of record at the close of business: 
26, 1912. 


On Jan. 1 bank deposits in the eight 
districts of Pennsylvania, which will be 
most seriously affected by the anthracite 
strike on Apr. 1, amounted to $118,069,- 
951. Hight years earlier, or on Jan. li, 
1904, deposits in banks of the same dis- 
tricts totaled but $66,419,001. 


Last February the Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. realized $4,031,000 from the sale 
of anthracite, while in February, 1911, 
its sales amounted to only $2,306,000. 
The company has not been receiving any 
higher prices this year, although many 
of the retailers have been getting an 
advance of $1 a ton, but with the larger 
output the Reading has, evidently been 
able to reduce its cost of mining per 
ton. Last year the February operations 
resulted in a deficit of $25,000, but this 
year’s sales showed a profit of $287,000. 
Total sales for the eight months of the 
fiscal year have amounted to $26,097,000, 
as compared with $22,490,000 in the cor- 
responding part of last year. The net 
earnings this year have been $1,014,000,. 
as against $287,000 last year. 
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The following 
tions used 

E.G.-Zte. 
Ann. Mines = Annales des Mines. 


is a list of abbrevia- 
below: 

= A.E.G.-Zeitung. 
Ann. Mines Belgique = 
Mines de Belgique. 

Berg-Hiittenmiinn. Rdsch. = Berg- und 
Hiittenmiinnische Rundschau. 

Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Engin. = Bulletin 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Bull. Assoc. Ing. Litge = Bulletin de 
l’Association des Ingenieurs sortis de 
VEcole de Liége. 

Bull. Ass. Sucr. = Bulletin de 1’Asso- 
ciation des Chimistes de Sucrerie et de 
Distillerie de France et des Colonies. 

Canad. Engin. Canadian Engineer. 

Chem. Engin. Chemical 


Annales des 
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Index of Coal Literature 


Monthly list of the world’s best articles on coal and coal mining 


Giess.-Ztg. = Giesserei-Zeitung. 

Iron Coal Trades Rev. = Iron and Coal 
Trades Review. 

JB. Berg-Hiittenw. Sachsen Jahr- 
buch fiir das Berg- und Hiittenwesen im 
Kénigreich Sachsen. 

Jern. Kont. = Jern Kontorets Annaler. 

Jl. Soc. Chem. Ind. = Jouvnal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Jl. Gasbeleuchtung = Schilling’s Jour- 
nal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasser- 
versorgung. 

Jl. Royal Soc. Arts 
Royal Society of Arts. 

JI. South Afr. Inst. Engin. = Journal 
of the South African Institute of En- 
gineers. 


= Journal of the 
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Oesterr. Tonind.-Zeitung 
reichische Tonindustrie-Zeitung,. 

Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oester- 
reichische Zeitschrift fur Berg. und Hiit- 
tenwesen. 

Rev. Noire = Revue Noire. 

Rev. Univ. Mines = Revue Universelle 
des Mines. 

Rock Prod..= Rock Products. 

S. Afric. Min. Jl. = South African Min- 


ing Journal. 
Stahl und Bisen. 


Oester- 


Stahl Hisen = 


Stein-Braunkohle = Stein und Braun- 
kohle. 

Techn. Rdsch. = Technische Rund- 
schau. 

Tiefbohrwes. = Tiefbohrwesen. 








= an cee Kohle Erz = Kohle und Erz. Transact. Inst. Mining Eng. — Trans- 
eae BE 1 Sia leg Vp ae ad eee aaa Mines Minerals = Mines and Minerals. cons of the Institution of Mining En- 

Comptes Rendus de lJlAcadémie des fiat eee Press = Mining andScien- © myansact. Manchester Geol. Min. Soc. = 

Sciences. aa ate Ti pera Tiansactions of the Manchester Geolog- 
El. Engineering = Electrical Engin- ee Oe aoe Mining World je¢al and Mining Society. - ] 

ecring. - ; de ne nee ng huis - : : Ung. Mont. Ind. = Ungarische Montan- 
El. Jl. = Blectrical Journal. Mitt. Ver. Moorkultur = Mitteilungen jndustrie und Handelszeitung. 

Engin. Contract. = Engineering Con- des Vereins zur Forderung der Moor- - 7% kl. Machb. = Zeitschrift fiir Elek- 
tractor. : ; kultur im Deutschen Reich. trotechnik und Maschinenbau. 
Engin. Min. Jl. = Engineering and Mon. Ind. Gaz = Moniteur de l'Indus- ——___— 

Mining Journal. ; trie du Gas de I’Electricité. Note: We shall be glad to obtain for 
Engin. News = Engineering News. Montan. Rdsch. a Montanistische readers, where possible, copies of the 
Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. Rundschau. papers referred to. 

I—GENERAL construction of the Bunsen Coal Co.’s 


An Elementary Text Book of Coal Min- 
ing. R. Peel, 15th Edtn., Cr., 8vo., 714x 
414, 386 pp., Blackie, London, 75c. 


Mining Mathematics. S. N. Forrest, Cr., 
8vo., 714x434, 312 pp., E. Arnold, Lon- 
don, $1.12 net. 


The World’s Minerals. L. Ja. Spencer, 
8vo., 114+272, 40 illus., 21 diag., N. Y., 
Stokes, 1911, $2. 


Potts’ Mining Register and Directory for 
the Coal and Ironstone Mines of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 1911, 8vo., 74x 
434, 470 pp., Railway Gaz., London, 
85c. net. 


The Finance of a Mine. M. H. Burnham, 
Min. Mag., Vol. 5, 1911, 6, pp. 444-8, 
6 fig., 1 tab. (The growing import- 
ance of engineers in dealing with the 
financial side of mining.) 


The Price of Coal. H. Brighthouse, 18mo., 
Gowans & G., London, swd., 12c. net. 


Mining Operations in General. (Le régleé- 
ment général des mines.) Rev. Noire, 
Vol. 14, 1911, 367, pp. 332-35; 368, pp. 
356-61; 369, pp. 387-88; 370, pp. 415- 
17; 371, pp. 437-40. (Installations at 
the pit head and adits, staple shafts; 
haulage inclines; haulage in roads; en- 
gines and ropes; work at the face; 
ventilation; special precautions against 
dust; lighting; explosives; pit fires and 
sudden outbursts of dangerous gases; 
use of electricity in ground operations; 
hygiene in the workings; plans and 
records; various arrangements. ) 


Modern Coal, Mining Plant of Concrete 


Construction. Cement Engin. News, 
Vol. 23, 1911, 9, pp. 301-3, 5 fig. (The 


Universal Mines, Clinton, Ind.) 


Report of Mission to England and Ger- 
many with Reference to the Distribu- 
tion of Energy in Colliery Districts. 
F. Leprince-Ringuet. (Rapport de mis- 
sion en Angleterre et en Allemagne sur 
la distribution de l’énergie dans les 
regions houlliéres.) Ann. Mines., Vol. 


XX, 1911, 10, pp. 245-355, 24 fig., 5 © 


illus., 3 plates. (State of the question. 
Distribution in Durham, Northumber- 
land, Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and 
the Saar district.) 


Progress in the Coal and Iron Industry in 
India. Ol. Favarney. (Progrés des 
Industries du charbon et du feredans 
Inde.) Rev. Industrielle, Vol. 42, 
1911, 50, pp. 494. 


Situation of the Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Industry of Belgium in 1910. Jos. 
Libert. (Situation de l’industrie miniére 
et métallurgique de la Belgique en 
1910.) Cire. 4316. Comité Central 
Houilléres France, pp. 1-12. 


Extensions in Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Mining. (Die Betriebserweiterung im 
Rheinisch - Westphaelischen Steinkoh- 
lenbergbau.) Ernst Juengst, Gliickauf, 
1911, 51, pp. 1996-2001; 52, pp. 2037- 
47, 2 tab. 

Binley Colliery. Iron Coal Trade Rev., 
Vol. 83, 1911, 2282, pp. 839-41, 9 fig. 
(Plan and equipment of a South Staf- 
fordshire Colliery.) 


II—GEOLOGY 
Experimental Geology (2nd series), Part 
2. Application of the experimental 
method to the study of the phenomena 
of sedimentation; Part 3, Application 


of the experimental method to the study 
of orogenic phenomena (formation of 
mountains.) R. Lecointre. (La Gé- 
ologie experimentale (2 serie), 2, par- 
tie, Application de la méthode expéri- 
mentale a l’étude des phénoménes de 
sédementation; 3, partie, Application 
de la méthode expérimentale a l’étude 
des phénoménes orogéniques (forma- 
tion des chaines de, montagnes.) 8vo., 
28 pp, Paris, G. Vitry, 1911. 


Relation between the Serial Order of 
Seams and Quality of Coal in the 
Ostrau-Karwin District. (Beziehungen 
zwischen Floezfolge und Eigenschaften 
der Kohle im Ostrau-Karwiner Re- 
viere.) W. Petraschek, Montan. Rdsch., 
1911, 11, pp. 482-92, 3 fig. (Gas con- 
tent and caking power of the coal are 
important for the identification of the 
seams. Changes in the properties of 
the coal proceed in accordance with 
certain laws and stand in simple rela- 
tion to the succession of seams.) 


The Coals of the East. (Les charbons de 
orient.) Circ., 4329. Comité Central 
Houilléres France, pp. 1-12. 


III—MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Coal Cutting Machinery. W. B. Shaw, 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 
2283, pp. 879-82, 19 fig. (Paper read 
before Manchester Assoc. Engin.) 

Coal Cutting Machinery. W. B. Shaw, 
S: Afric. -Engin.,) Vol. 16) 1911; 69 po. 
109-12, 6 fig. (Advantages and diffi- 
culties of the use of machines.) 

Coal Cutting Machinery. W. B. Shaw, 
Electrician, Vol. 68, 1911, 11, pp. 420-2. 
(Various types of machines in use, cen- 
sidered and compared.) 
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Jeffrey Short Wall Coal Cutter. Brit. 
Columb. Min. Engin. Rec., Vol. 16, 
1911, 11, pp. 331-3, 3 fig. (A new 


room-and-pillar machine which cuts 
across the face of the coal.) 

Methods of Driving by Gas Engines for 
Collieries. A. E. L. Chorlton, Iron Coal 
Trade Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2285, pp. 
961-4, 4 fig. 

Advance in Air Compression. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, pp. 339-40, 3 
fig. (Single-cylinder, two-stage, elec- 
tric driven air compressor, with Rogler- 
Hoerbiger valve.) 

Small Bar Mill with Mechanical Cooling 
Bed. J. Schmitz, Iron Coal Trades 
Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2280, pp. 770-1, 4 
fig.; 2282, pp. 844-5, 12 fig. (A cool- 
ing bed 400 ft. long.) 

On Stone Drills. (Etwas ueber Stein- 
bohrer.) Steinbruch, Vol. 6, 1911, 31, 
pp. 368-69. 


IV—-WORKING OF MINERALS 


Working Steep, Thin and Gassy Coal 
Seams. (Abbausteilgelagerter, wenig 
maechtiger und _ schlagwetterreicher 
Steinkohlenfloetzel.) Kohle Erz., 1912, 
2, pp. 39-42, 1 fig. (Height of pillars in 
pillar and subsidence working.) 

The Rill System of Stoping. J. B. Wilson, 
Engin. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 21, pp. 
1000-2, 2 fig. (A Western Australian 
method of stoping in narrow deposits.) 

Mine Working in Prussia during 1910. 
(Der Bergwerksbetrieb im Preuss. 
Staate wahrend des Jahres 1910.) Z. 
Bergwes. Preuss., 1911, 2, Stat. Liefer- 
ung, pp. 71-139. 


V—BORING, SHAFT SINKING 
AND TUNNELING 


Novelties in Drills. (Neuerungen in der 
Bohrtechnik.) Bauwesen, 1911, 21, pp. 
159-60. (Hammer Drills by Kummer, 
Dresden; Driving head by Frankignoul, 
Liége; New Percussion Drills.) 


Deep-boring Hand-Book. Vol. 4. Rope- 
Drilling (Drilling Wells.) Revised by 


B. Baak. (Handbuch der Tiefbohr- 
kunde, 4 Bd., Das _ Seilbohrsystem 
Brunnenbohren.) Neu bearb, v. B. 


Baak, Th. Tecklenburg, Lex, 8vo., VII, 
132, pp. 54, illus., 27 tab., Berlin, W. & 
S. Loewenthal, 1911, $3.35. 


Deep Boring. (Das  Tiefbohrwesen.) 
Hans Bansen. (Unter Mitwirkung von 
A. Gerke and L. Herwegen bearb.) 
8vo., XX, 517, pp. 688 illus., Berlin, J. 
Springer, 1912, $3.80. — 


The Action and Control of Differently 
Constituted Coal Roofs. W. H. Hepple- 
white, Iron Coal Trade Rev., Vol. 83, 
1911, 2285, pp. 970-1. 

The Freezing Method of Sinking. W. B. 
Wilson, Colliery Guard, Vol. 102, 1911, 
2659, pp. 1181. 


Impregnating the Coal Face. (Stosstraen- 
keverfahren.) Gliickauf, 1911, 46, pp. 
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1908. (Experiments at the Consolida- 
tion 3-4 pit. Success attained in only 
a few instances. Small economic ad- 
vantage. ) 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


A Contribution to the Examination of 
Dynamite Glycerine. (Ein Beitrag zur 
Beurtheilung des Dynamitglycerins.) 
F. Hofwimmer, Chemiker-Ztg., Vol. 36, 
pp. 41-2, 1 fig. (Estimation of glycer- 
ine (glycerolin) by nitration and de- 
termination of the nitroglycerine ob- 
tained, in a specially constructed ap- 
paratus. ) 

Experiments and Alterations of the 
Charge Limits of Explosives in Ac- 
cordance with the Sectional Area of the 
Experimental Gallery. (Untersuchun- 
gen ueber die Veraenderungen der 
Grenzladungen von Sprengstoffen mit 
den Querschnitten der Versuchsstre- 
cken.) V. Watteyne and J. Bolle, Z. 
Schiesswesen, Vol. 6, 1911, 17, pp. 321- 
23; 18, pp. 344-48; 19, pp. 371-2, 2 fig. 
(Various causes influencing the charge 
limit. Experimental determination of 
the charges igniting firedamp and coal 
dust in galleries 4%, 1 and 2 sq.m. sec- 
tional area.) 

Contribution to the Knowledge of. Ex- 
plosives. A. Rzehulka. (Zur Kennt- 
nis d. Spengstoffe.) Montan. Rdsch., 
1911, 22, pp. 1056-61; 23, pp. 1110-3; 
24, pp. 1154-6. (Discussion of the most 
important explosives and their valua- 
tion in practice.) 


VII—TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Various Kinds of Pipes Used in Hydrau- 
lic Goaf Packing. (Die verschieden- 
artigen Spuelleitungen im Versatzbe- 


triebe.) Lueck, Ungar. Montan. Ind., 
1911, 23, pp. 3-5. (Unlined and wood- 
lined pipes.) 


Timber Used in Mining Operations. H. R. 
MacMillan, Canad. Min. Jl., Vol. 32, 
1911, 21, pp. 685-91. (The Canadian 
supply of round and sawed timber.) 

Mining without Timber. R. B. Brinsmade, 
8vo., 309 pp., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1911, $3. 

Brattices of Wire and Brattice Cloth in 
Goaf Packing. (Steckenverzug im 
Bergversatz mit Draht und Versatz- 


leinen.) DC. Gliickauf, 1911, 42, pp. 
1656-7, 5 fig. (Description of the con- 
ditions at the lLothringen colliery, 
Gerthe.) 


VIII— WINDING AND HAULAGE 


On Pneumatic Mine-Locomotives. Franz 
Koneczny. (Ueber Druckluftlokomo- 
tiven.) Montan. Rdsch., 1911, 20, pp. 
955-7; 23, pp. 1113-5. (Types built by 
Rud. Meyer, the H. K. Porter Co. in 
Pittsburg, and L. Schwartzkopff in 
Berlin. ) 


Weight and Equipment of Mine Locomo- 
tives. G. Bright, El. Jl., Vol. 8, 1911, 
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11, pp. 986-98, 2 fig., 2 tab. 
tives with motor equipment.) 

Economical Winding from Great Depths. 
( Wirtschaftliche Schachtfoerderung aus 
grossen Teufen.) Moldenhauer, Giii- 
ckauf, 1911, 51, pp. 1981-92, 37 fig. 

Mechanical Haulage in Mines. (Maschi- 
nelle Streckenfoerderung.) Ernst Blau. 
Kohle Erz., 1911, 51, pp. 1289-98, 52, 
pp. 1313-20, 7 illus., 6 fig. (Chain and 
rope haulage.) 

Electric Main-Shaft Hauling Machines. 
Alfred Strauss. (Elektrisch betriebene 
Hauptschacht-Foerdermaschinen.) Ba- 


(Locomo- 


yer, Ind. u. Gewerbebl., Vol. 97, 47, pp. - 


461-5, 5 illus. 


Modern Hauling Problems. R. W. Hutch- 
inson, Cassier’s Mag., Vol. 40, 6, pp. 
556-60. 

The Whitmore Brake and Overwind Pre- 
vention Gear. Colliery Guard, Vol. 102, 
1911, 2658, pp. 1125, 1 double plate. 


IX—SIGNALING 


Pit Shaft Signaling. _E. E. Beardsmore, 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 
2283, pp. 899, 4 fig. (Read before 
Assoc. Min. El. Engin.) 


X—LIGHTING 


Lighting in Fiery Mines. (Die Beleuch- 
tung in den Schlag. wettergruben.) 
Montan. Rdsch., 1911, 24, pp. 1158-9. 
(The Friemann & Wolff  flat-wick 
lamp.) 

Device for Electric Ignition of Mine 
Safety Lamps. Chavy, Jean, Liévin, 
Pas de Calais. Marcel, Delage u. Paul 
Woog, Paris. (Einrichtung zum elek- 
trischen Zuenden von Grubensicher- 
heitslampen.) DRP. 241, 306, 30 Juli, 
1909. 


XI—VENTILATION 


Ventilation and the Prevention of Dust 
on the Rand. H. S. Martin, S. Africa 
Min. Jl., Vol. 9, 1911, 453, pp. 333-4. 
(The inverted cone system.) 


Reversing the Air Current in Coal Mines. 
F. N. Siddall, Iron Coal Trades Rev., 
Vol. 83, 1911, 2885, pp. 980-1. (Read 
to Nat. ‘Assoc. Colliery Managers, 
South Midland.) 

Scme Features of the New Mining Regu- 
lations. S. Afric. Min. Jl., Vol. 9, 1911, 
455, pp. 409. (Ventilation, water and 
underground supervision.) 


XII—MINE GASES, TESTING 


The Escape of Gas from Coal. Colliery 
Guardian, Vol. 102, 1911, 2657, pp. 
10,072. 


The H. W. C. Apparatus for Instruction 
and Research in Gas Testing. Colliery 
Guard., Vol. 102, 2659, pp. 1177-8, 2 
fig. 


XIII—COAL DUST 


Experiments on Liquid Mixtures for Lay- 
ing Coal Dust. W. M. Thornton, Iron 
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Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2285, 
pp. 966-7. (Continuation of discus- 
sion of paper read before N. Eng. Inst. 
Min. Mech. Engin.) 


Sudden Outbursts of Gas in Belgian Coal 
Mines 1892-1908. (Die ploetzlichen 
Gasausbrueche in den belgischen Koh- 
Iengruben wahrend der Jahre 1892- 
1908.) W. Schulz, Gliickauf, 1912, 
2, pp. 60-9, 20 fig. (Distribution of 
fiery pits in Belgian coal field. Rela- 
tion of tectonics to gas outbursts.) 


Automatic Watering Valve (Selbsttaetiges 
Ventil fuer Berieselungszwecke.) 
Gliickauf, 1911, 49, pp. 1927, 1 fig. 
(The fitting-ball sprinkling valve at 
Rheinpreussen colliery. Valve opens 
automatically when the hose pipe is 
screwed onto. main supply pipe, and 
shuts automatically when pipes are dis- 
connected. ) 


Dust in Mines. (Les poussiéres dans les 
mines.) M. Lemaire, Rev. Noire, Vol. 
14, 1911, 372, pp. 459-61. (Indication 
du procédé; estimation des quantités 
de poussiéres nécessaires; essais en 
présence de poussiéres de charbon; 
essais en présence du grisou.) 


Present State of the ©1al Dust Problem 
and its Prevention. (Weber den heu- 


tigen Stand der Kohlenstaubfrage und _ 


Kohlenstaubbekaempfung.) Hugo Spiel, 
Montan. Rdsch., 1911, 23, pp. 1104-10, 3 
fig.; 1912, 1, pp. 1-11, 3 illus., 3 fig. 
(Experimental station for testing the 
various remedies against coal dust. 
Wet methods; watering and steaming; 
soaking the coal face; wet zones Krus- 
kopf apparatus;) hygrosopic salts. 
Dry methods; facing the surface on 
which dust is formed. Addition of 
inert mineral dust.) ; 


Experiments on Liquid Mixtures for Lay- 
ing Coal Dust. W. M. Thornton, Col- 
liery Guard., Vol. 102, 1911, 2659, pp. 
1181-3. 


XIV—EXPLOSIONS 


Accidents in Mines. W. Hanauer. (Die 
Unfaelle im Bergbau.) O6esterr. Z. 
Berg-Huettenwes., 1911, 51, pp. 706-7. 


Radiations in Explosions of Coal-Gas and 
Air. W. T. David, 4to., 24 pp., Dulau; 
London, swd., 25c. 


XV—MINE FIRES 


Dry Fire-Extinguisher (Trockenfeuerloe- 
scher.) H. Wiesenthal, Stein-Braun- 
kohle, 1911, 24, pp. 326-7, 1 illus. 
(Demonstration of the Theo extin- 
guisher at the Templehof trial ground.) 


XVI—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


Liquid Air Rescue Apparatus at the 
Makiewka Donety Rescue Station. D. 
Lewitsky. Compressed Air Mag., Vol. 
16, 1911, 12, pp. 6261-4. 
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Investigation of: Self-Contained Breath- 
ing Apparatus for Use in Mines. The 
Report of a Committee of the South 
Midland Coal Owners, ett. Ryl., 8vo., 
104%4x6%, 102 pp., Cornish Bros., Lon- 
don, $1.25 net. 

The New Oxygen-Rescue Apparatus Built 
by the Draegerwerk-Luebeck. (Die 
neuen Sauerstoff-Rettungsapparate d. 
Draegerwerks-Luebeck) Ernst Silber- 
stein, Sozial-Techn., 1912, 2, pp. 25-9, 
2 fig., 2 illus. : 

The Tartsch Cycle Track for Rapid Aid 
in Pit Accidents. 
tungsrad nach W. Tartsch zur raschen 
Hilfeleistung bei Ungliickfallen, 
Grubenkatstrophen u. a. m. in Berg- 
werken.) R. Penkert, Kohle Erz., 1911, 
52, pp. 1319-24. (Construction of the 
cycle; tandem for two members of res- 
cue corps. Equipment; two Draeger ap- 
paratus, worn by the riders; two 
pulmotors, each with two reserve 
oxygen bottles; Hardtmann box ban- 
dages. ) 

Improvements in Rescue Work. (Neue- 
rungen auf dem Gebiete des Gruben- 
rettungswesens.) Eugen Liewehr, Mon- 
fans Rdschmmpol2, 1, pp. 11-5, 1 fie: 
(Chiefly the arrangement of under- 
ground shelters. ) 


XVII—DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


Turbine Mine Pumps. Mines Minerals, 
Vol: 32; 191 ige8, pp. 287, 1 fig. (Com- 
parison from experience with ordinary 
steam pumps.) ; 

Rateau Pumps for New Pumping Plants. 
(Rateau-Pumpen fuer neuere Was- 
serhalitungsanlagen.) Ernst Blau, Kohle 
Erz., 1911, 49, pp. 1241-8; 50, pp. 
1265-73, 10 fig. 

Unwatering Pits by the 

(Vorrichtung zum 


Device for 
Siphon Principle. 


Entwaessern von Grubenfeldern nach: 


d. Hebersystem.) J. Salzmann, Braun- 
kohle, Vol. 10, 1912, 41, pp. 650-53, 1 
fig. (Description of new _ process. 
Length of time required for unwater- 
ing. Cost.) , 
Sealing off Mine Water. E. B. Kirby, 
Engin. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 21, pp. 


986-8, 4 fig. (The mud process by 
which fine material is forced into the 
crevices. Elaborate machinery  re- 
quired.) 


XVIII—PREPARATION 


Mechanical Devices for Quenching and 
Loading Coal. A. Than, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2280, pp. 
763-5; 19) “fiz (Translated from 
“Gliickauf.”) ‘ 


A New System of Screening and Loading 
Coal. Iron Coal Trade Rev., Vol. 83, 
1911, 2284, pp. 291-3, 7 fig. 

Coal Washing Plant at the Cramlington 
Colliery. Engineer, Vol. 112, 1911, 
2921, pp. 648, 2 fig., 1 plate. 
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Improvements in the Treatment of Wash- 


ery Sludge. (Neues in der Schlamm- 
aufbereitung.) Th. Moehrle, Koyle 
Erz., 1912, 3, pp. 49-54, 2 fig. (Prac- 


tical methods for recovering washery 
sludge. ) . 

Conveying and Cooling Coal by Aspirated 
Air. (Zum Kohlenfoerder- und Kuehl- 
verfahren mittels Saugluft.) Schlauf, 
Braunkohle, Vol. 10, 1912, 40, pp. 
634-5. (Cooling the dried coal with 
aspirated air. Calculations.) 


New Check Picking Belt. (Ein neues 
Kontrollesseband Weise.)  Gliickauf, 
49, pp. 1917-8, 2 fig. (For checking 
the second picking. Cost small. The 
new belt has increased the output 
265%, the cost being reduced by 46%). 

Taylor Breaker near Scranton, Penn. M. 
A. Walker, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 1i, 
pp. 334-6, 1 fig. (A new breaker and 
washery combined, with electrically 
operated machinery.) 


XIX—BRIQUETS 


New Dust Removing Appliances in Rhen- 
ish Lignite Briquette Works. (Neuere 
Entstaubungseinrichtungen auf rhein- 
ischen Braunkohlenbrikettfabriken.) G. 
Polster, Braunkohle, Vol. 10, 1911, 38, 
pp. 597-603, 1 illus., 5 fig.; 39, pp. 613- 
21, 5 fig., 4 illus.; 1912, 41, pp. 645-8, 
1 illus. (Plants introduced during the 
last three years.) 


New Briquetting Presses. G. Hagemann. 
(Neuere Brikettpressen.) Z. EL. 
Maschb., 1911, 52, pp. 561-62, 2 fig. 
(Description of various types.) 


XX—COKE. OVENS 


Development of a Byproduct Coke Oven 
Gas Plant. W. S. Blauvelt, Progres- 
sive Age, Vol. 29, 1911, 22, pp. 955-7, 
3 fig. 

Coke-quenching Device with Portable 
Hose Truck (Koksloesckeinrichtung 
mit fahrbarem Schlauchwagen.) Feld- 
mueller, Gltickauf, 1911, 51, pp. 2001. 
2 fig. (Device used at the Mansfield 
Pit, Langendreer.) 


New Coke-Quenching Devices. (Neuere 
Koksloescheinrichtungen. ) Goehrum, 
Jl. Gasbeleuchtung, Vol. 54, 1911, pp. 
1169-78, 1 fig., 3 illus., 2 tab. (Survey 
of the history and objects of coke 
quenching. Chief methods in use: 
Rings, trucks, towers.) 


Modern Coking Plants with Utilization of 
Byproducts. Alfons Wagner. (Moderne 
Kokereien mit Gewinnung der Neben- 
produkte.) Bergbau, 1912, 1, pp. 1-6, 
12 fig. 

Coking Plant at Broncepeth Colliery. 
Colliery Guard., Vol. 102, 1911, 2656, 
pp. 1019-22, 13 fig., 1 double plate. 


XXI—FUEL TESTING 


Deterioration and Spontaneous Heating of 
Coal in Storage. H. Porter and F. K. 
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Ovitz,-El) Rev., Ghics Volf S59) 191 15255 
pp. 1239-41. ; 


The Determination of Moisture in Fuel. 
J. A. P. Crisfield, Jl. Frankl. Inst., Vol. 
172, pp. 495-502. 


The Determination of Volatile Matter in 
Goals eS WwW eatin ete 
Chem., Vol. 3, pp. 900-02. 


Simplified Apparatus for Testing Smcke 
Gases. (Vereinfachter Rauchgas-Un- 
tersuchungs-Apparat.) _Chemiker-Ztg., 
Vol. 35, pp. 1388, 1 fig. 


Specifications for the Purchase of Fuel 
Oil for the Government with the 
Sampling of Oil and Natural Gas. J. 
C. Allen, Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem., Vol. 3, 
pp. 730. 


A Chemical Study of Lignite. Part II. 
The Volatile Constituents. G. B. Frank- 
forter and A. P. Peterson, Jl. Am. 
Chem. Soc., Vol. 33, pp. 1954-63, 4 fig. 


On the Determination of Sulphur in 
Pyrites. A. Heczko. (Zur. Schwefel- 
bestimmung in Pyriten.) (I. Mitt.) 


Z. Analyt. Chem., Vol. 50, pp. 748-53. 


On the Determination of Heating Values. 
Karl Kessler. (Ueber Heizwertbestim- 
mungen.) Mitt. Thuering. Bez, -Ver. 
D--Ings, 1OTl 10) pp O8-1Otes aris; 
(Execution and results of experiments. ) 


Mechanical Laboratory Sampler. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 3, pp. 139, 1 fig. (A 
coal sampler which may be adopted for 
making near analyses of coal by means 
of specific gravity.) 


New Apparatus for the Analysis of Coal 
and Combustibles from the Point of 
View of their Byproducts. (Nouvel ap- 
pareil pour l’analyse de tous charbons 
ou combustibles au point de vue de 
leurs sous-produits.) A. Ferla, Rev. 
Polytechnique, 1911, Vol. 12, No. 288, 
pp. 154-8, 1 fig. 


Is Peat an Important Fuel in the U. 
S. A.? C. A. Davis, Page’s Wkly., Vol. 
OO TT Solon DD Olo=-We)) tha p rn Glo 
billion tons in 11,200 sq.miles of peat 
beds. The best runs as high as 11,100 
B.A.v. per pound.) 


Suction-Gas Plants for Lignite, Lignite 
Briquets, Wood, Peat, Coal and other 
Fuels, with Byproduct Recovery Plant. 
(Sauggasanlagen mit Gewinnung der in 
den Gasen enthaltenen Nebenprodukte, 
fiir Braunkohle, Braunkohlenbriquetts, 
Holz, Torf, Steinkohle und andere 
Brennstoffe.) ,A. Koch, Braunkhole, 
Vol105, 1911) 33, pp .edis-21eM the. 
(Byproducts recovery plant for suc- 
tion-gas plant; Meuller, Ruhrwerken. 
A. G. and Ehrhardt & Sehmer. De- 
scription of plants. Instances of their 
great utility). 


XXII—STEAM ENGINES AND 
BOILERS 


A New Smoke-Burning System for In- 
dustrial Purposes. (Ein neues Rauch- 
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verbrennungsverfahren fuer die Indus- 
trie.) Clemens Doerr, Gesundheit, 
1911, 19, pp. 570-6. 


Exhaust Steam Turbines at Mines. J. C. 
Cunningham, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 370-4, 10 fig. (Read be- 
fore the Australasian Inst. Min. Engin.) 


On the Economy of Central Condensation 
Plants. Merklin. (Ueber die Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit der Zentralkondensation- 
salage.) Stein-Braunkohle, 1912, 2, pp. 
15-16. (Experiences in mining plants.) 

Conveying Boiler Coal with Robins Belt 
at the Valerie Pit, Schwaz. (Transport 
der Kesselheizkohle m. Robins-Gurt- 
foerderer am Valerie - Schachte in 
Schwaz.) Gustav Ryba, Oesterr. Z. 
Berg-Hiittenwes, 1911, 48, pp. 655-8; 
49, pp. 674-7; 50, pp. 692-5, 10 illus. 
(Details of Robins belt boiler coal con- 
veyor at Valerie Pit.) 


XXIII—ELECTRICITY 


Central Station Generation of Power at 
Mining Centers. J. V. Hunter, Proc: 
Am. Inst. El. Engin., Vol. 30, 1911, 12, 
pp. 2493-502, 1 fig., 1 tab. 


Overhead Electrical Practice in Mines. 


G. H. Bolus, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 


1911, 5, pp. 284-6, 6 fig. (From the 
Ohio Brass Co., Bull. Details of con- 
struction and installation affecting the 
economy of operation.) 


European Explosion-Proof Motors for 
Mines. Jansen, E. W., El. Rev. (Chic.), 
Vol. 59, 1911, 26, pp. 1295-7, 6 fig. 
(Trials of various types of motors.) 


Installation and Maintenance of Colliery 
Cables. H. G. Fraser, Iron and Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, No. 2288, 1912, 
pp. 15-16, 4 fig. (Read and discussed 
before the Scot. Assoc. Min. and Elec. 
Eng.) 


New French Regulations on the Use of 
Electricity in Mines. Iron Coal Trades 
Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2283, pp. 896-7. 


The Electrification of the Shelton Mills. 
W. H. Lake, Iron Coal Trades Rev., 
Vol. 83, 1911, 2286, pp. 1007-10, 9 fig. 
(Paper and discussion before Staffs. 
Iron Steel Inst.) 


Electric Hoists at Collieries. C. A. Tup- 
per, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 9, pp. 270- 
4, 11 fig. (Characteristic features of 
eight systems described. ) 


Electric Hoists for Mines. D. B. Rush- 
more, Engin. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 25, 
pp.1177-8, 1 tab. (Discusses four sys- 
tems and how to avoid peak loads.) 


Electric Power for Underground Winding 


and Hauling Engines. Iron Coal Trades -~ 


Rev., Vol. 83, 1911, 2279, pp. 739, 3 fig. 


Electric Winding at the West Rand Con- 
solidated Mines. El. Engin., Vol. 7, 
1912, 53, pp. Supp. 3-4, 3 fig. 


An English Colliery Electrical Equip- 
ment. Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, 
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pp. 270-1, 5 fig. (Clock Face Colliery 
power plant, tipple and hoisting cage.) 


Electric Main-Shaft Hoisting Plants. E. 
' Schulz. (Elektrisch betriebene Haupt- 
schacht - Fordermaschinen. ) Montan. 
Rdsch., 1911, 24, pp. 1149-54, 4 illus., 1 
fig. (Advantage of electric hoisting 
plants. Description of various systems, 
especially the A. E. G. Ilgner System.) 
The Application of Electric Energy in 
English Mines. (Die Verwendung elek- 
trischer Energie auf englishchen Berg- 


werken.) El. Z., 1911, 47, pp. 1186-89, 
3 fig., 5 illus. (Details of various 
plants.) 


The Electric Hauling Machine in Mines. 
W. Weber. (Die elektrische Forder- 


maschine in Bergwerken.) El. Maschb., 


1912. 3. ppHocs 


Improvements in Electric Locomotives 
Used on Lines in Course of Construc- 
tion, Especially at the Entrances of 
Mines. Roan, J. M. _ (Perfectionne- 
ments aux locomotives electriques utili- 
sées dans les voies en formation, notam- 
ment a l’entrée des mines.) Fr. Pat. 
425, 371, 9, June, 1911. (Motor haul- 
age rope and winch; conducting cable 
and winch; each winch can be un- 
coupled from the motor or operated by 
saine. ) 


Electric Hoists on the Rand. R. Gas- 
coyne, Engin. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 
21, pp. 982-3, 2 fig., 2 tab. (The Ward- 
Leonard and the three-phase system 
contrasted. ) 


XXIV—SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Coal Conveying Plants in Boiler-Houses. 
Brix. (Kohlenfoerderanlagen in Kes- 
selhatisern.) Bayer. Ind. u. Gewer- 
bebl., Vol. 97, 44, pp. 431-7; 45, pp. 
441-8, 37 illus. 

New Wide Mouth Self-Acting Grabs 
(Neue Selbstgreifer m. grosser Oeff- 
nungsweite.) Wintermeyer, Gliickauf, 
1911, 51, pp. 1992-5, 8 fig. (Descrip- 
tion of various types.) 


Coal Shipping Plant. Iron Coal Trade 


Rev., Vol. 84, 1912,, 2288, pp. 8-9, 4 - 


fig. (Handling coal at ports of ship- 
ment. ) 


Coal Handling Plant at Duluth. Iron Age, 
Vol. 88,; 1911,. 23, pp. 1240-3) 73) fics 
(Traveling bridges take coal from 
barges at the rate of 15,000 tons an 
hour, mechanical screening apparatus, 
delivery to million-ton storage yard.) 


XXV—SANITATION, DISEASES 


The Examination and Physiological Action 
of Pathogenic Mine Atmospheres. E. 


M. Chance, Jl. Frankl. Inst., Vol. 172, 


pp. 461-94. 

Mine Baths. Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 
83, 1911, 2282, pp. 848-50, 8 fig.; 
2283, pp. 886-7, 5 fig. (Continental 
Practice.) 
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The Victor Box-Car Loader 


A THOROUGHLY perfected machine both in design and 


construction. It has a larger capacity, is more durable, 

and costs less for repairs and maintenance than any other 
machine of its kind on the market. It is driven by either steam 
or electricity. 


At will load coal of any size from bar or shaking screens, and 
will fill the largest car far beyond its rated capacity without hand 
trimming, and without the use of grain doors. 


It is under absolute control of‘the operator at all times, and 
handles the coal without the excessive breakage which occurs 
when a fixed angle of discharge is maintained or a very high 
speed is necessary, as with loaders employing short aprons. 


We have easily loaded 30-ton cars in six minutes, and if coal 
could be dumped or cars handled with sufficient speed, a single 
machine should load from 2,500 to 3,000 tons in ten hours. 


Particulars Upon Request. 


- 


Write for our New 88 page book— 
“The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine” 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments | 


Write us before buying, 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 


Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 







Porter Locomotives” 
**Steam and Air” 
All Gauges and for Every Variety of Service 






4 sks Tk a St 


PT he? | ee ae 


Air Gathering Locomotive 


one of twenty built for the Pittsburg-Buf- 
falo Co. Wireless—Sparkless. Two-stage 
features add fifty per cent to the effici- 
ency, removing the only objection to the 
safest, cleanest, handiest and best mine 
haulage in the world. 


Write us for full particulars. 


H. K. Porter Company, 
410 Wood St. Pittsburg, Penna. 


New York Office. Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church Ste 





A Two-Stage Compressed 















Watt Steel Mine Cars 
Are Built To Give 























Continued Satisfaction 








We send a mining car expert to you. He studies your particular 
problem—he suggests the economical way around your difficulties. 
Men with fifty years successful car building back of them, execute 
the order. 

In this way satisfaction is assured. And it is not satisfaction for a 
month or a year, it is continued satisfaction. 

Watt cars are made in a perfectly equipped pe for the exclusive 
manufacture of mine cars. You’re sure to be pleased with Watt 
service. 

Ask us today for full particulars. 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio 


Denver Office: Lindrooth, Shubart «& Co. 
San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
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YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight, 


work. 


No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. 





Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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REVOLVING SCREENS, COMPLETELY INCLOSED IN DUST-PROOF STEEL CASINGS, ANNABELLE ‘TIPPLE, 
FOUR STATES Coal & COKE-Co., WORTHINGTON, W. VA. 


A portion of the re-screening room. Two hexagonal revolving screens, 6 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. long, which resize 
the product of the main shaking screens. Where an excessive amount of coal dust is present, not only is it 
difficult to keep machinery in good order, but experience has shown that such dust is an actual menace to the 
safety of the plant, inasmuch as it may burn with sufficient heat to ruin structural steel work. These consider- 
ations, added to the inconvenience and discomfort of a dust-laden atniosphere, led to the use of dust-proof casings 
at Annabelle and point to the extensive use of dust-removing apparatus at a large number of modern coal plants. 
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The illustration shows what. 1s 
going on daily in hundreds of 


mines, both large and small, all 
over the country— 


A Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotive 


getting out the greatest tonnage at the 
least expense in the shortest time. 


How about your mineP You have not realized max- 
imum production if you have not installed Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Electric Haulage. Let us tell you about 
its reliability; its low operating and maintenance cost. 


Address either company, 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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T is surprising how few coal companies have real- 
ized fixed standards of operation. Too little 
attention is paid to efficiency as a basis of working. 


For example, let us assume that in one particular 
department.of a concern, the actual power expenses 
are $10,000, and that a predetermined calculation 
indicates they should be but $5000. A power spec- 
ialist must get busy and effect the change. Less 
coal and less power must be used for the same output. 


If the present expense is $65 a year per horse- 
power of 3000 hours, every item of cost must be 
analyzed, and an expense based on _ standardized 
conditions must be ascertained. If it is proved the 
figure should not exceed $48, this standard cost should 
be set up for the superintendent of power production 
to aim at. 


The foreman who is in charge of the work where 
power is consumed is not particularly concerned 
whether it is furnished him at $65 or $48, but it is 
his business to prevent wasteful use. It is here, 
then, that another expert must scrutinize items of 
power use, and determine what reduction can be made 
in the total annual consumption by the elimination 
of leaks, wastes and frictional losses, due to such 
things as lack of alinement and too tight belts. Right 
here a saving of at least 30 per cent. can be effected 
in nine out of ten coal-mine power plants today. 


It is absolutely essential in perfecting such an 
efficiency system, to have the item of power, as to 
production, distribution and use, set up monthly in 
two parallel columns, one giving the actual, and the 
other standard results. The officials must then 
co-operate until facts and theory agree. Other items 
of expense, such as maintenance, should be treated 
in the same way, and can well be placed under the 
direct supervision of a staff specialist. 


In the near future, when attention has turned 
from the task of reforming capital, to the no less 
important work of correcting labor, the more difficult 
act of standardizing coal-mine pay rolls will be accom- 
plished. There will be standard time and cost for 
every task. As conditions change, standard times 
will be revised, so as always to conform to the highest 


personal efficiency of the worker. Co-operation of 
the employee in surpassing standard output will be 
secured by providing a wage incentive and by per- 
mitting ambition and hope to have full play. In addi- 
tion, the workman will be impelled from behind 
by fear of discharge. 


The mine official who doesn’t make constant 
reference in a comparative way to carefully prepared 
statements of standard costs and daily wastes is 
surely running a race without a stop-watch, and on 
an unmeasured track. Only by the use of predeter- 
mined costs can we know that our methods are pro- 
ducing results. ‘ 


If a mistake occurs in the wages of an employee, 
and he is over-paid, no time is lost in correcting the 
error. But how about the same man destroying 
material or killing time? We do not believe that 
attention to labor charges should be any less per- 
sistent or careful, but efficiency losses should receive 
closer supervision. 


The necessary basis for an effective efficiency 
system includes the nile that “no material shall be 
issued without a complete requisition, nor shall any 
special work be permitted without a service order.” 
Some officials object to full requisitions on the ground 
that they increase “clerical expense.’”” This is not 
true, for tabulated information, built up from these 
requisitions, will cost less than an incomplete record 
secured along independent lines. A requisition is 
not a requisition when it calls for “as many lamps 
as the bearer wants,’’ instead of specifying the pre- 
cise number required to be given. 


It is also possible to extend the use of service 
cards to machines, so as to compare the time and 
cost of different ones on the same work. ‘The man 
in charge should not be satisfied if a runner operates 
one machine for five hours at roo per cent. efficiency, 
and then handles another machine for three hours 
at a like high efficiency. The equipment boss should 
immediately concern himself with the fact that, owing 
to idleness, the first machine only operated at 624 per 
cent. efficiency, and the other machine at 374 per cent., 
assuming an eight-hour day. It is in such cases that 
economies can and should be effected. ' 
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The Sheridan, Wyo. 


The Sheridan, Wyo., sub-bituminous 
coal field is one of the largest in the 
West. J. E. Stout, state mine inspecto., 
in his report for 1909 says: “I believe 
it contains more tons of coal than any 
coal field in the United States west of 
the Mississippi River, so far as known 
at this time.” 

There are 13 seams of coal developed 
at various points in Sheridan County, 
three of which are the producers of more 
than nine-tenths of the tonnage of the 
district. Ceologically, there are but two 
seams known to exist in the district in 
the lower horizons. That portion of the 
field within Sheridan County is about 
36 miles east and west by nearly 20 





By Jesse Simmons * 


A description of one of the 
largest producing fields in the 
West. The coal is classed as a 


sub-bituminous and there are 
numerous seams of more than 


ordinary thickness. . The field is 
characterized by the modern 
equipment installed at the mines. 
This is the first of two articles 
on this district. 


- *Deadwood, S. D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
passing northwesterly through the center 
of the district, gives shipping facilities 
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Coal Field 


distinguishes it from lignite. It burns 
to a clean white ash, making very little 
clinker and almost no soot. It contains 
on the average only a trifle more than 
a trace of sulphur. These properties 
make it an ideal domestic coal, and al- 
though it is lower in heat units than tne 
higher grade fuels, it is extensively used 
as a steam coal. For the successful 
consumption of this coal under boilers 
it is necessary to provide more grate 
surface and the grate bars must ordinar- 
ily be set closer together as the coal has 
a tendency to break into small pieces 
while burning. One slight disadvantage 
that the railroad has encountered in the 
use of this coal is in dealing with the ° 





TOWNSITE AT MONARCH, Wyo., A TYPICAL WESTERN COAL-MINING VILLACE 


miles north and south. In the adjoin- 
ing state of Montana, along the Tongue 
River, these beds outcrop for at least 60 
miles. From this it will be seen that 
Mr. Stout’s deductions are no doubt well 
founded, as here is a vast area under- 
laid by excellent coal. 
GEOLOGY 

According to Bulletin 341, U. S. G. S. 
the 13 coal beds aggregate 144 ft. of 
coal in seams ranging from 32 ft. down 
to 5 ft. in thickness. The principal seams 
worked, the Carney, Monarch and Dietz 
No, 2 have an average thickness of 14, 
30 and 10 ft., respectively. 

The main transcontinental line of the 


enabling the coal to find a market in 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Montana and even as far west as Idaho 
and Washington. During the year 1910 
the mines of this district produced 1,- 
263,657 tons of coal. According to Min- 
eral Resources 1909 during the year 
1908 the coal was marketed at the mines 
for an average of $1.52 and during 1909 
$1.27, per ton. 

The coal is classed as sub-bituminous, 
since it contains less moisture and ash 
than lignites and more than bituminous 
or semibituminous. It has a conchoidal 
fracture, differing from the bituminous 
coals, and a bright, black lustre which 


sparks. This is largely overcome by 
using stacks with very fine screens. A 
great many locomotives are equipped 
with bell and diamond stacks similar to 
those used on old fashioned wood burn- 
ers. 

The three varieties of mines, drift, 
shaft and slope, are represented in the 
district. The seams are thick, as com- 
pared with the ordinary coal bed, and 


. the absence of water and freedom from 


gas simplifies the mining. During the 20 
years that the mines of this district have 
been in operation there has never been 
an explosion that resulted fatally. The 
problem of ventilation is reduced prac- 


al 
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tically to supplying enough air to re- 


_ move 


the powder .smoke. The only 
danger which must be guarded against 
is that of fire. It has been found that 


the coal is liable to spontaneous com- 


bustion and to guard against the large 
damage which might result it is a usual 
rule in the district to work the mines by a 
panel system which enables the operator 
to close up any portion of the mine 
completely and effectively. 

During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1911, according to State Mine Inspector 
W. E. Jones, the mines of the district 


produced 1,744,593 tons of coal, employ- 


ing 1771 men in the work. 


MONARCH MINE 


One of the largest mines in the dis- 
trict is the Monarch, 10 miles north o. 
Sheridan. It is the property of the Wy- 
oming Coal Mining Co. This property 
includes drift openings on the Monarch 
seam and a shaft 85 ft. deep to the 
Carney seam. The former seam is 30 
ft. in thickness and the latter 14 ft. The 
present workings are confined entirely 
to the Monarch bed, although the Carney 
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tion herewith showing a trip on the way 
to the tipple. 


MONARCH’S PREPARATION. 


Monarch is quite proud of its prepara- 
tion, and justly so. After the coal is 
weighed it is dumped into a conveyor 
and hoisted to the top of the tipple, 
dropping into a hopper which holds about 
200 tons. This hopper has chutes lead- 
ing into railroad cars on either side. 
Through these chutes can be loaded 
lump or mine-run on each side, or lump 
on one side and mine-run on the othe.. 
Lump coal is screened over 5-in., dia- 
mond-bar shaker-screens, and all coal 
going through the bars is carried by a 
conveyor to two revolving-screens, where 
the different grades, egg, nut, pea and 
screenings or any mixture may be made. 
The meshes of these screens ere first 
2\%-in., second 1-in., and third 34-in. All 
coal going over the 2'-in. is egg, every- 
thing through the 2'%-in. and over the 
1-in. is nut, everything through the 1-in. 
and over the 3-in. is pea, and every- 
thing through the 3-in. is screenings. 
A chute in the conveyor having 2%-in. 
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population of about a thousand people, 
has its own system of water-works, is 
lighted with an arc lamp on each corner 
and each miners’ home has its fence 
enclosed yard, electric lights and run- 
ning water. The company offers prizes 
for the best kept lawns and gardens, 
and this feature, together with the laud- 
able ambition of its citizens, has made 
Monarch one of the neatest coal canips 
in the United States. It includes a mod- 
ern brick church, a two-story school 
house, a new brick hospital, a union 
hall, etc. The officers of the Wyoming 
Coal Mining Co. are: Mrs. E. M. Hol- 
brook, president and W. G. Birkhaeuser, 
vice-president and general manager. 


SHERIDAN COAL Co. 


The mines of the Sheridan Coal Co., 
located at Dietz, 5 miles north of Sheri- 
dan, are the oldest in the Sheridan field, 
having been opened in 1897. The earli- 
est opening known is No. 1 Mine, and 
during 14 years of operation 220 acres 
of coal have been worked out. At the 
present time it is not being worked, as 
the coal is more readily accessible in 
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is opened so that within a short time 
it would be possible to get it in shape 
for a large production. However, the 
company has an immense body of coal 
exposed in the upper seam so that it 
will probably be some years before the 
lower is touched. The measures dip 
to the southeast on a grade of about 2%. 
The mine and camp are in the Tongue 
River valley, the main entry being a 
drift into the coal in the bluffs on the 
southerly. side of the stream. 

Main and cross entries are driven 12 
ft. wide in the clear to a height of 10 
ft. from the bottom of the coal. The 
panel system is used, rooms being driven 
22 ft. wide, 10 to 12 ft..high and 250 
ft. long, leaving a 20-ft. pillar between 
rooms. In drawing the pillars some of 
the roof coal is recovered as the seam 
is ordinarily a clean merchantable grade 
of coal for 18 to 24 ft., and it is en- 
deavored to secure about this thickness. 
Goodman electric chain-machines are 
used for undercutting the coal and elec- 
tric locomotives for hauling, an illustra- 


bars make it possible to make a product 
known as “2'%-in. slack.” 

Trackage includes two tracks for load- 
ing egg, and one each for the nut, pea, 
screenings and 2%-in. slack, or eight 
all told, counting those for the main 
hopper. The object of the 200-ton hop- 
per is two-fold. In the first place if 
there should be any delay at the mine 
it is aimed to have enough coal in the 
hopper to keep the tipple going until 
the mine trouble is remedied; on the 
other hand if there is any trouble at the 
tipple end, the hopper provides space 
for dumping coal pending the overcoming 
of this trouble. The tipple has a capa- 
city of handling 3500 to 4000 tons in an 
8-hour shift. The tipple and plant are 
driven by electricity secured from the 
Sheridan Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany. 

Monarch as the camp is known, is un- 
questionably a model coal miners’ vil- 
lage. A stranger’s first impression is 
that of a pretty country town, rather 
than a mining camp. The town, with a 


Nos. 2, 4 and 5, and naturally can be 
mined much cheaper. These mines can 
be pushed to produce 5000 tons per day. 

The coal is mined on the block sys- 
tem, a method original with these mines, 
and which has proved to be a complete 
success. This system requires the ex- 
penditure of considerable money in order 
to develop a given area to the point of 
production, but, on the other hand, when 
once in operation it makes cheap mining 
possible. Another important advantage is 
the possibility of securing the workings 
against danger from fire, a menace that 
threatens occasionally in the mines of the 
district as has been noted. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The No. 2 mine is worked through a 
shaft 175 ft. deep, the coal being hoisted 
in self-dumping cages to the top of the 
tipple, by an Ottumwa hoist having two, 
7-ft. drums and 24x36-in. cylinders. The 
power plant includes a 500-hp. Corliss 
engine belted to two, 200-kw. Good- 
man direct-current generators, rated at 
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275 volts, and giving 250 volts at the 
mine for driving Goodman haulage 
motors. The steam plazit includes 3 
Kewanee water-tube and 4 Murray boil- 
ers, the latter furnishing steam for the 
air compressor and hoist. A Norwalk air 
compressor furnishes power for the 
puncher machines. 

Other surface equipment includes a ma- 
chine shop, which is fully equipped. A 
feature of this shop is a 15-ft. lathe. 
A well supplied electrical repair’ shop 
is also maintained, where motors are 
rewound, and other small repairs made 
to the electrical equipment. Ventilation 
is accomplished by a 20-ft. fan, having 
5-ft. blades, driven at 75 r.p.m. It is 
direct connected to a steam engine. 

The seam, which is known as No. 2, 
averages 10 ft. 6 in. in thickness, of 
which 2 ft. of roof-coal is not mined. 
The coal is undercut by Harrison punch- 
ers. Rooms are driven 275 ft. and are 
on 45-ft. centers, the rooms themselves 
having a width of about. 22 ft., thus 
leaving a pillar approximately the same 
width. 


THE No. 4 MINE 


The No. 4 Mine is also working on 
No. 2 seam. It is a slope mine, the slope 
extending 300 ft. at an angle of 20°. 
From the end of this slope the workings 
extend horizontally out into the coal. 
The coal is hoisted out in 6-car trips 
by an Ottumwa single-drum hoist hav- 
ing 24x44-in. cylinders; the drum has a 
diameter of 5 ft., and 1%-in. cable is 
used. The boiler room contains one 
fiurray and two Wilson boilers, which 
furnish steam for the hoist and fan. 
Electric energy and compressed air for 
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this mine is secured from the plant at 
No. 2, a quarter of a mile distant. 

One of the features of this mine is the 
tipple, which is completely equipped for 
making the various grades produced in 
the Sheridan field. The mine cars arc 
dumped on a_e well-planned dump, 
evolved and manufactured at the mine, 
and named the “Sheridan dump,” or are 
carried farther to a Phillips crossover 
dump. - The Sheridan dump is used for 
dumping into a hopper from which the 
mine-run is drawn, while the Phillips 
dump is used when it is desired to pre- 
pare other grades. Perforated shaker 
screens are in use in this tipple. 

The Sheridan Coal Co. owns 6000 
acres of coal land and in addition the 
coal rights of 800 acres. On this land 


there are known to exist 5 workable. 


seams, the deepest of which, the Mon- 
arch, is 842 ft. below the surface. There 
t] 
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‘are also two seams not classed as 
workable coal. The drill hole disclosing 
this coal showed the thickness of the 
various seams, beginning at the bottom: 
22.it, 6 in. 15 ft. 8 ini Ott ostrwoun, 
and 8 ft., a total of 63 ft. 2 in., of work- 
able coal, besides two seams, not work- 
able, of 5 ft. and 4 ft. 8 in. respectively. 

The officers of the company are G. W. 
Megath, president; W. B. McCormick, 
vice-president, both of Omaha, Neb. 
H. S. Hopka, Sheridan, Wyo., general 
manager and Louis Cake, superintendent. 

Following is an analysis of the coal, 
which, by the way, is typical of the 
product of the Sheridan field: 





Moisture «2 cn eqere cro ne ee 19.63 
Volatile: matteriee).< sai ee eee 35.08 
Fixed carbon "2. <%. a5 ace eee 39.87 
AGH a's Sie. scale sbhin pee nos cee eee a 5.4 
Sulphur, Trace 

100.00 
153 i) PI eee oS 10,047 





ELECTRIC HAULAGE SYSTEM AT THE MONARCH MINE 








Explosion at Sans Bois 


About nine o’clock, Wednesday morn- 
ing, Mar. 20, 74 miners lost their lives as 
a result of a gas explosion at the Sans 
Bois Coal Company’s Mine No. 2, Mc- 
Curtain, Oklahoma. Chant No. 2, as the 
ill fated working is known locally, is a 
slope mine. The seam pitches about 12 
deg. and averages 7 ft. in thickness. There 
is a dirty band in the middle of the seam, 
about 24 in. thick, so that in reality there 
is *but-5- ft. of .coal. = Lhe coaltis shot 
from the solid with Monobel. It has been 
the custom in driving crosscuts between 
rooms not to shoot down the top coal. 
This practice in all probability had much 
to do with the explosion which occurred 
Mar. 20. ; 


PREVIOUS EXPLOSIONS 


In order to convey some idea of the 
dangerous conditions which have always 
existed in these workings, the follow- 
ing list is given of the explosions which 


By W. H. Fursman* 


More or less dangerous con- 
ditions have prevailed in this 
mine since it was opened in 1902. 
The practice of driving low cross- 
cuts probably had much to do 
with the explosion. Board brat- 


tices were used. A week prior to 
the accident, the mine and fan 
had been shut down for seven 
days, during which time gas was 
allowed to accumulate. 





*Dewar, Okla. 


have occurred here since the opening of 
the mine in 1902: 
Dust explosion, 


firers 
Gas explosion, killing one fireboss 


killing two shot 


1903 
1904 


Mine No. 2 


“Windy shot,” killing two shot 

FPS VM cee cece gh othe ACS ee ee 1905 
“Windy shot,’ killing one _ shot 

ATEGT> cv acesye crease ae 9 Se eaves 1906 
“Windy shot,” killing one _ shot : 

AT OYE Sean Pl + tava aie al eee 1909 


The first day on which work was re- 
sumed following the last mentioned ex- 
plosion, a second shot firer was killed, 
making two explosions during the year 
1909, each of which killed one shot firer. 
The significant, point about this list of 
disasters is the fact that in the case of all 
the explosions, the men mentioned above 
as being killed were the only ones in 
the mine at the time. Had any one of 
these explosions occurred during the day 
time when the mine was filled with its 
usual working force, the result would 
have been similar to that of Mar. 20. 
When the slope was first opened, the 
brattices were built of brick or concrete, 
but of late years this practice has been 
discontinued and board brattices built in- 
stead. As is the case with nearly all board 
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stoppings, the vibration from the shots 
soon caused them to leak, impairing the 
ventilation. Such was the condition last 


fall when the state mine inspector closed 
the mine for 16 days until proper ventila- 
tion was restored. The mine is equipped 
Capell 


with an 8-ft. diam. fan, which 





HELMET MEN ENTERING 
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places, among which was the 11th South. 
At the time the explosion occurred, one of 
these men was building a brattice from 
the last crosscut to the face of the entry 
mentioned. He was found dead near this 
place with his safety lamp hooked in his 
belt, and it is supposed that as he worked 
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should have given ample ventilation, 
had the mine been in first-class condi- 
tion. 


A GaAs EXPLOSION 


On the morning of the explosion, the 
firebosses had “dead lined’ several 


his lamp came in contact with the gas 
and exploded, igniting the gas in the face 
of the entry. Or, it is possible that the 
gas was driven down the heading to a 
point where several diggers were waiting 
for their places to be cleared and was 
ignited by their open lamps. Several 
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miners were found in this entry, still 
wearing their coats, as though, when the 
explosion took place, they had been sit- 
ting there, waiting for the fireboss to 
pronounce their places safe, 

The only working places in the mine 
were the 12th and 13th North and 11th, 
12th and 13th South. Although the mine 
was in a very dusty condition, it is not 
believed that a dust explosion took place, 
as there is no evidence of the dust hav- 
ing been burned in any place except near 
the face of the 11th South. The men re- 
covered from this entry and from the 12th 
North were all badly burned, some of 
them beyond recognition, while those in 
the 12th and 13th South and 13th North 
were not burned at all, but perished ap- 
parently from the effects of the after- 
damp. 

There is a pump located in the 13th 
North which was operated by compressed 
air. Fourteen of the miners found their 
way to this pump and succeeded thereby 
in getting enough air to keep them alive 
until rescued. I talked with one of these 
men and he stated that he was in the 13th 
North at the time of the explosion; he 
did not see any flame, but knew from the 
concussion of the air that a violent ex- 
plosion had taken place; he rushed to the 
main entry, and there met with extreme 
heat and smoke, through which he knew 
it was impossible for him to make his 
escape. With several other men, he 
rushed back to the pump, found a roll of 
brattice cloth and built a little room, so 
to speak, around the pump, and there 
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the men remained about 20 hours. There 
were 11 men working outside of the 11th 
entries who made their escape unaided 
immediately after the explosion. | All 
others, with the exception of the 14 who 
sought refuge around the pump, lost 
their lives. 
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THE RESCUE WORK 


Immediately after the explosion, the 
Government Rescue Station located at 
McAlester was called upon. Their car 
and most of their paraphernalia was at 
Lehigh, Okla., and it was believed could 
not. be brought to the scene of disaster 
in time to do much good. Mr. Burgess, 
the only member of the crew remaining 
at McAlester, was taken to McCurtain by 
special train with such paraphernalia as 
he had at hand. However, he was unable 
to accomplish much until assisted by the 
rescue corps from Iowa, which was sent 
for as soon as it was found impracticable 
to get the crew from McAlester. 

The work of recovering the dead began 
immediately after the explosion, with 
practically no one in charge, as the mine 
manager and his assistants were all in 
the mine at the time of the explosion. 
Frank Haley, deputy mine inspector of 
District No. 3, arrived on the scene at 
six o’clock Wednesday night and took 
charge of the work until Chief Mine In- 
spector Boyle arrived. By that time, 
Thursday afternoon, ventilation had been 
established as far as room 12 of the 11th 
South. On entering the mine, he found 
the rescue party returning. The men 
stated that both entries from the 11th 
South to the face were full of gas and 
that they were unable to clear them any 
farther. 

After a short consultation, Mr. Boyle 
ordered the entire party out of the mine 
with the exception of one man. He gave 
instructions that they were to remain on 
too and under no consideration to allow 
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anyone to enter the mine until he came 
out. This happened about 6:30 Thurs- 
day evening. 


THE HITCH IN THE RESCUE WORK 


Mr. Boyle and his companion explored 
the air courses and found that a brattice 
built in a disused overcast, just outside 
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the 11th entry, had been blown out by 
the explosion, causing a short circuit of 
the air. This accounted for the explor- 
ers being unable to clear the entries any 
farther than mentioned. On his return 


to the surface about 11 o’clock, he found 
the men greatly agitated over his con- 
tinued absence. 


Some of them, believing 
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that he had met with an accident, were 
in favor of organizing a party and going 
to his rescue, while others insisted upon 
obeying his orders and remaining outside 
until he put in his appearance. Had he 
remained inside a half hour longer, in all 
probability a fight would have taken 
place between the two factions. 

Mr. Boyle immediately returned with a 
party of workmen and rebuilt the brattice 
over the overcast. As soon as this was 
completed, they went back to No. 12 room 
and found that the entry had been cleared 
for quite a distance inside this place. 
From that time on, it only required the 
rebuilding of brattices to establish ven- 
tilation all over the mine. As this work 
continued, other members of the party 
were removing those dead who were 
found in the entries, while the crew from 
the government rescue station with their 
helmets, explored the rooms and carried 
out such dead bodies as were found at 
the working faces. 


Not A VIOLENT EXPLOSION 


At the present writing, Mar. 27, all the 
bodies have been recovered except three, 
which are believed to be under falls of 
rock in the rooms. These bodies can- 
not be recovered until the rock has 
been cleaned up. The explosion brought 
down the roof in a few places and 
blew out most of the brattices, but 
otherwise little damage was done to 
the mine. The. greatest danger with 
which the first rescuing party had to con- 
tend was the possibility that a fire might 
at any time ignite the gas, causing a 
second explosion. As they reached the 
12th North entries, they found a door 
partially burned and several cars charred. 
These fires probably had been smothered 
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by lack of air before ventilation had been 
established to this point. At this place 
they found several bodies badly burned, 
which led them to believe that all others 
beyond had met the same fate and they 
gave up the idea that anyone might still 
be alive at the pump. So instead of 
pushing forward they began to remove 
these bodies. 

This mistake made it necessary for 
the survivors at the pump to remain there 
several hours longer than necessary. In 
fact it might be said that they were not 
rescued at all, but remained hovering 
around the air pipe until their leader, 
John Kokoski, was sure that he saw a 
light down the entry. A couple of the 
strongest of the party, feeling that they 
were able to reach assistance, made the 
attempt. Shortly after, those who were 
unable to get out by themselves were 
carried out by the rescuers. 


Dip Not WorkK WHEN MINE WAS 
IDLE 


FAN 


A week prior to the accident, the mine 
had been shut down as the boilers were 
undergoing repairs. This necessitated 
shutting down the fan; so for a week 
gas was allowed to accumulate through- 
out the mine. It can be seen readily that 
on account of the pitching seam, the 
last gas to be driven out would be that 
in the face of rooms going to the rise. Of 


_course, before the men were allowed to 


enter the mine for work, all the working 
places had been examined by the fire- 
bosses and, as previously stated, several 
of them had been ‘dead lined.” It is 
quite probable, however, that some of the 
abandoned workings still contained con- 
siderable quantities of gas which it would 
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have been impossible to clear for several 
days to come, on account of the low cross- 
cuts it had been the custom to drive. It 
is believed that when the gas was ignited 
at the face of the 11th South, the con- 
cussion forced the gas out of these 
abandoned workings, thus bringing it in 
contact with the flame, and thereby great- 
ly increasing the force of the explosion. 

By referring to the map it will be no- 
ticed that the mine was ventilated by two 
splits, the main air current entering the 
slope and passing down to a point just in- 
side the 11th South. From this point, one 
split ventilated the 11th South, passing 
out of No. 12 room through the old work- 
ings to the air shaft. The other split 
ventilated the 12th and 13th South, 12th 
and 13th North and the old workings on 
the north side of the slope, crossing the 
slope at an overcast between the third 
and fourth lifts. It can readily be seen, 
when the brattice was blown out of the 
overcast just outside the 11th South, why 
it was impossible to ventilate the mine 
any farther than the 11th South until 
this brattice had been rebuilt. 

There is considerable feeling among 
the miners and the townspeople against 
the mine officials. It is claimed by some 
that those who were in charge of the 
mine showed indifference in carrying on 
the rescue work. Superintendent Brown’s 
apathy might possibly be accounted for 
by the sorrow and suffering which he 
witnessed around the slope mouth after 
the explosion, as it was enough to un- 
balance any man who might in any way 
feel that he was responsible for the suf- 
fering. Too much credit cannot be given 
Chief Inspector Boyle and his deputies 
for the heroic manner in which they car- 
ried on the rescue work. 








Another Description of Jed Explosion 


The Jed mine is operated by the Jed 
Coal & Coke Co., and is situated on Tug 
River, in McDowell County, W. Va., 
about 2% miles from the town of Welch. 
It is one of the oldest shaft mines in 
this section of the state, having been 
opened about 1907. 

The hoisting shaft, measuring 32x14 
ft., is lined for 85 ft. with concrete. The 
air shaft is 18x14 ft., with a compart- 
ment, 4x14 ft., cased off for stairway and 
second opening. The shafts are 285 ft. 
deep and the hoisting shaft is located 
200 ft. from the airshaft, where a 24-ft. 
diam. Guibal exhaust fan is used for 
producing ventilation. 


THE COAL AND THE METHODS OF 
WoRKING 
The celebrated No. 3 Pocahontas seam 
is mined at this operation. It has a 





*Chief pag artes Jed Coal & Coke Co., 
Welch, W. Va. 


By J) He Williams * 


thickness of about 5 ft. 3 in. and is over- 
laid with from 12 to 16 in. of fireclay 
slate. This slate underlies a seam of 
coal running about 3 in. thick with a 
stratum of black slate 4 to 8 in. thick 
above it. The fireclay slate is taken 
down in all the main and butt- entries 
and propped thoroughly in all rooms and 
airways. 

The mine produces about 700 tons per 
day and about 100 men are employed on 
the day shift and 20 during the night. 
The mine is developed on the panel sys- 
tem with three separate splits for the 
ventilating current, there being a double 
intake and a double return. The coal is 
known to produce marsh gas in small 
quantities and a line of brattice has to 
be conducted from the last crosscut up 
to the working face. Mule power is used 
for gathering the coal from the face and 
hauling it to the sidetracks, but from 


these sidetracks to the shaft it is hauled 
by electric power furnished to the mo- 
tors by two 150-kw., 250-volt, direct- 
current generators. The coal is cut by 
the night shift with undercutting ma- 
chines which also are driven electrically. 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN TO PROTECT MINE 
WORKERS 


There were employed at this mine one 
mine foreman and four men with fire- 
boss certificates, one of the latter hav- 
ing charge of the night shift. This man 
was instructed to make an examination 
of the mine before the day shift came 
on. The other three men were employed 
as shot firers. The shots were fired en- 
tirely by electric batteries and clay was 
furnished for tamping, all the miners 
being instructed to use no other material 
for the stemming of their shots. Three 
shots were required for each working 
place. A center- or breaker-shot was 
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placed near the center of the working 
face and after the coal from this shot 
was loaded out, two rib shots were fired 
in succession. 

On Mar. 22, 1912, Wm. Leckie, general 
manager for the company, and Mr. Mc- 
Kent, . inspector for the - Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., went through the mine 
and reported favorable conditions. On 
the 25th I was through the No. 2 main 
section and noted that the moisture and 
ventilation were at least normal. 

THE EXPLOSION 

At 8:15 a.m., Mar. 26, 1912, after the 
fireboss had marked the board stating 
that the condition of the mine was 
“O.K.,” and 93 men had descended, a 
gust of smoke shot up through the head 
frame over the shaft, producing a sound 
like steam blowing off through a huge 
pipe. This lasted for about one minute. 
Coal was being hoisted at the time of the 
explosion and the car on its way to the 
cage went into the sump on the right 
side.- The mine foreman, who was at 
the bottom of the shaft, gave orders over 
the telephone to the top man instructing 
him to remove the loaded car from the 
left-hand cage and landing and to send 
the cage down. His orders were obeyed 
and when the car was removed, Supt. 
O. M. Knauff and F. C. Hendrichs de- 
scended with safety lamps. 

The cage came up again with ten men 
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aboard who were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the shaft at the time when the 
explosion occurred. The names of the 
ten men are as follows: J. S. Henry, 
Steve -Chine, Frank Brudeski, George 
Savenski, C. F. Woodward, J. Klemens, 
Joe Egeski, Grant Herndon, Richard 
White, William Baker and John Owens. 
By this time some of the outside em- 


Mine WorKINGs AT JED SHAFT 


ployees had secured three rolls of brat- 
tice cloth, nails, hatchets and safety 
lamps, and descended into the mine, go- 
ing 9 ft. north to the door of the mouth 
at the first main heading, which was 
reached without bratticing. The door- 
boy was found at that point still living, 
but he died shortly after on being 


brought to the surface. 
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Crowp AROUND THE TIPPLE SHORTLY 


A short time after the explosion, three 
men came out through an old airway 
from the face of the Second butt right 
off the First main entry. This gave rea- 
son for belief that other men were still 
living in the section ventilated through 
that entry, but a final exploration of the 
mine proved the contrary, and it seems 
improbable that any of the men in that 


AFTER THE ACCIDENT OCCURRED 


section lived for more than a few min- 
utes after the explosion. 


Rescue WorK 
State mine inspectors Nicholson and 
Grady were on the ground about two 
hours after the explosion occurred and 
took charge of the rescue work. Mean- 
while a general call was sent out for 
assistance. Many responded and with 
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a corps of from 50 to 100 men, headed 
by various mine inspectors, including the 
chief of the state mining department, 
John Laing, and able mining men from 
the surrounding collieries, the work of 
recovering the bodies was hurried with 
all possible dispatch, but this work of 
recovery has nevertheless been compar- 
atively slow on account of the heavy 
falls of slate resulting from the explo- 
sion. 

Up to the present writing, Apr. 1, 72 
bodies have been recovered. This in- 
cludes the door-boy who died after be- 
ing brought from the mine. The remain- 
ing eight or nine bodies are believed to 
be under the heavy falls of slate and it 
will be, in all probability, several days 
before all of them are removed. 

The cause of the explosion is not yet 
known, and the State Mining Department 
will make an investigation next week to 
determine what was the origin of the 
disaster. William Leckie, general man- 
ager for the company, was in William- 
son, W. Va., on the morning of the ex- 
plosion, and there was no _ passenger 
train by which he could get to Jed be- 
fore 10 o’clock. He boarded a coal train 
at 6 p.m., and on his arrival immediately 
went down the shaft. He has been work- 
ing and directing the recovery of the 
bodies since that time. Mr. Leckie de- 
sires to thank the operators and other in- 
dividuals in the field for their prompt 
assistance. 








The Problem of Mine ‘Timbering 


After all, does the use of steel for tim- 
bering purposes within the mines mean 
ultimate economy in expenditure, or will 
its use reduce the cost of production? 
A few typical examples will suffice to 
show what has been accomplished in 
this country up to the present time. 

In 1908 at their Maxwell colliery the 
Lehigh & . Wilkes-Barre Coal Company 
timbered a double-track gangway with 
20 in. 65-Ib. I-beam collars 17 ft. long 
between supports, and 8 in. H-beam legs 
10 ft. 6 in. high in the clear, weighing, 
with base plates, 1,720 lb. per set. These 
took the place of wooden sets made of 
24 in. round yellow pine timbers, the 
cost of which erected was $15.00 per set, 
weight 5,040 lb. and the life of which was 
two and one-half years. In view of their 
probable durability, the steel sets were 
erected on concrete bases and this add- 
ed to the cost of installation, which 
reached a total of $40.00 per set. 


PRovEN ECONOMY IN USE OF STEEL 

Capitalized at 6 per cent. interest, the 
value of the steel sets at the end of 
15 years will be $95.86 each, while the 
capitalized value of the six wooden sets 
needed in that time will be $153.56. At 
the end of the 15 years, the steel will 


By R. B. Woodworth * 


Interesting cost data in con- 
nection with a number of instal- 
lations of steel mine supports in 
various sections of the country 
are here presented in proof of the 
greater economy of steel as com- 
Preservative 


pared with wood. 
measures necessary to adequately 
protect steel in the mines are 
discussed. The fifth of a series 
of articles on mine timbering. 





*Engineer with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

Note—Paper read before the Kentucky 
Mining Institute, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 11, 
1911 





have a scrap value per set of $12.03, 
while the wood will be worth nothing, 
a saving by the use of steel of $69.73 
per set or $4.65 per year. The use of 
steel in English mines has effected a 
saving of 2c. per ton of coal mined. 
The pump house at the Dodson col- 
liery, of the Plymouth Coal Co., is 100 
ft. long, 8 ft. high in the clear and 18 
to 22 ft. wide. The roof is exceedingly 


tender and has caused all kinds of 
trouble in the pump house, especially in 
connection with the pipes. Before re- 
timbering with steel, 18 in. to 22 in. round 
timbers were used, on 2-ft. centers, prac- 
tically skin to skin. It is estimated that 
the pump room was retimbered once a 
year. Beginning with Apr. 16, 1910, the 
70 sets of wood timbers were replaced by 
48 sets of steel. The last steel set was 
placed Dec. 15, 1910. According to 
figures furnished by Mr. John C. Had- 
dock, president of the company, the rela- 
tive costs were: 

1. Wood—70 sets; weight per set 
4,150 lb.; cost per set f.o.b. cars at mine, 
$12.00; cost, erected in place, $34.50; 
total cost, $2,415.00; life, one year. 

2. Steel—48 sets; weight per set 
1,483 1b.; cost per set f.0.b. cars at mine, 
$31.47; cost erected in place, including 
concrete footings, $61.47 per set; total 
cost $2,889.09, or not quite 20 per cent. 
more than wood. 

Based on its life, the cost per month of 
a wood set without interest was $201.25. 
The steel sets have now been in place 
16 months; on which basis, their cost 
without interest has been $180.57 per 
month. They have shown no signs of 
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failure at last accounts; the concrete 
footings, where weakness would first 
make itself known, are intact, and the 
pump room troubles seem to be over. 
Any length of time the framing now 
stays in place means money saved. 


CosTs IN KENTUCKY MINES 


Development work is now in progress 
at the mines of the West Kentucky Coal 
Company, Sturgis, Ky. The seam mined 
is the No. 9 coal, West Kentucky coal 
measures, 4 ft. 10 in. thick. At the No. 
8 mine, steel timbers are used in the 
new Slope, both for the main entry and air 
course. The sets in use are composed 
of a 10 in. 25-lb. I-beam collar and 4 in. 
H-beam legs. They are spaced 3 ft. 0 
in. on centers and lagged with oak plank 
3 in. thick on top, and 2 in. thick on the 
sides. Between the sets, concrete is 
placed up to a height of 4 ft. This makes 
a solid reinforced concrete slope from the 
entrance to the point where the ribs are 
hard and top good. According to figures 
furnished by Mr. W. H. Cunningham, 
general manager of the company, the 
comparative costs of wood and steel for 
this mine were :— 

Wood—Yellow pine creosoted; size 12 
x 12 in., 264 ft. b.m.; cost at Sturgis, 
$10.56 per set; cost~in place, $15.70; 
weight 1,575 Ib. 

Wood—Native white oak; size 12 x 12 
in., 264 ft. b.m.; cost at Sturgis, $7.92; 
cost in place, $13.06 per set; weight 
1,340 Ib. 

Steel—Cost of steel at Sturgis, $9.75 
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per set; cost of placing $1.00; cost of 
concrete per panel $5.16; total cost in 
place per set, steel alone $10.75, steel 
concreted $15.91; weight of steel sets 
425 Ib. 

Saving in the use of steel without con- 
crete, over native white oak, $2.31 per 
set, over yellow pine $4.95. Excess cost 
of steel with concrete, over white oak 
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$2.85 per set, over yellow pine $0.21. 
This favorable comparison is due to the 
high unit cost of the wood and to the 
elimination of waste. The safe uniformly 
distributed load on the wood collar is 
1,200 lb., on the steel collar 26,000 Ib. 
The safe compressive strength of the 
steel leg is 43,200 lb., while that of the 
wooden leg is 105,100 Ib.; in the one 
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Pump Room, Dopson COLLIERY, PLYMOUTH, PENN. 





PIPEWAY LEADING FROM PuMP RooM, Dopson COLLIERY 


case more than ample, in the other case 
out of all proportion. 

It is not easy to obtain cost figures 
on the use of plain beams for roof sup- 
ports, although they have found wide and 
satisfactory application in the bitumi- 
nous mines of western Pennsylvania, 
southeastern Ohio, central Illinois and 
elsewhere. On Feb. 28, 1910, for ex- 
ample, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. had 
timbered with steel in this way 23 pump 
houses, 5 stables, 14 engine, motor and 
locomotive rooms, 10 shaft bottoms, 1 
main butt haulage and 3  foremen’s 
offices. Five of these structures were 
each over 300 ft. in length. 

The mines of the Roby Coal Co., 
Adena, Ohio, have tender roofs, and at 
one time the haulways were considered 
the most dangerous in the district. Up 
to Dec. 31, 1909, as a result of syste- 
matic retimbering on a scientific basis, 
2,133 steel I-beams and 1,032 8 x 10 in. 
oak timbers had been placed in Drift No. 
1, and 1,490 steel beams and 943.oak 
timbers in- Drift No. 2. The thirty- 
fifth annual report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines for the State of Ohio 
thus comments on this work. ‘Even 
with all this timbering which has been 
done in the last two or three years 
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the management informs me that the cost 

of production is a great deal less than 
when they attempted to operate without 
‘properly timbering the haulways and 
taking the risk of no one being there 
when a fall occurred. This demonstrates 
that in keeping a mine up to a high 
‘standard of safety the efficiency is in- 
creased and the cost of production de- 
creased.” 


SECONDARY BENEFITS 


Apart from the mere question of cost, 
the collateral benefits which either ac- 
company or proceed from the use of 
steel in the mines are not unimportant. 
They are:— 

1. Reduced excavation: In the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre installation the same 
clear space inside was obtained with 
steel which required an excavation 4 in. 
less in height and 32 in. less in width 
than that needed with wooden timbering. 
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one knows now that coal dust is ex- 
plosive and its accumulation on mine 
timbers a constant menace. The smaller 
area of the steel timbers and the ease 
with which they may be cleaned adds 
to their value in this direction. 

4. Fireproof character: If there 
were no other considerations favoring 
the use of steel within the mines, this 
one would be sufficient. Fire zones 
underground, shafts, pump houses, pow- 
der magazines, locomotive rooms, mine- 
boss shanties and stables, need protec- 
tion by the use of fireproof materials 
of construction. Fire-proof structures 
underground mean safety and mine in- 
surance and therewith incalculable re- 
duction of expense in maintenance and 
replacement. 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF STEEL 


Like wood, steel is subject to deterio- 
ration in the course of time but the pro- 
cess takes much longer than in the case 












Length of Pump House 51' 3” 

Steel Frame Sets 3'5"Center to Center 42 
(Average). 4% Y ig 

Pump Capacity 3500 Gallons per Min. Ly —VDPLLEA 

Guaranteed Duty 100,000,000 Foot Pounds. 






STEEL TIMBERING IN PUMP ROOM, HAZLETON SHAFT COLLIERY 


In the Dodson colliery the space saved 
was 2 in. in height and 28 in. in width; 


_in the West Kentucky installation. 2 in. 


in height and 16 in. in width. This does 
not mean much when the heading is 
through solid coal, but it does mean a 
real gain when timbering a mine shaft 
or in driving main haulage ways where 
the coal seam is thin, say less than 6 
ft. in thickness. 

2. Better ventilation: The  pres- 
ence of all stages of decay in wooden 
mine timbers means vitiated air and dis- 
comfort, possibly ill health to the miners. 
One but needs to walk through a steel- 
‘timbered heading to note how much bet- 
ter the air conditions are made; not 
to mention the smaller resistance that 
steel offers to the passage of the air 
currents. 


3. Less dust catchment area: Every- 


of wood. This action may, moreover, be 
prevented and the durability of steel, on 
which its economic advantages are based 
in part, may be much enhanced by simple 
means. 

The corrosion of structural steel with- 
in the mines is not so serious a problem 
as it is above ground. The standard ob- 
jection, based on what is alleged to have 
happened in the case of rails exposed to 
acid mine water, has no real validity as 
concerns the use of structural steel for 
mine timbering. Rail steel is not struct- 
ural steel. Rails are laid naked, as a 
rule in contact with the sulphur in the 
debris which usually covers the track, 
and frequently wet by running water; 
moreover, their tops are polished by pass- 
ing wheels and thus kept in the best con- 
dition for the attacks of corrosion. Far 
better than a priori reasoning on this 
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subject are the facts of experience. The 
steel mine “timbers installed by R. V. 
Norris in 1897 at the foot of Stearn’s 
Shaft, Susquehanna Coal Co., are in use 
to-day practically unharmed by the lapse 
of time; so also are those installed in 
the same year by S. D. Warriner and 
W. A. Lathrop in the pump room at 
Hazleton Shaft Colliery, No. 40 Slope, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and likewise 
those installed in 1896 by J. A. Ede at 
No. 1 Shaft of the Spring Valley Coal 
Mines, of the Spring Valley Coal Co. in 
the northern Illinois bituminous coal dis- 
trict. Surely 16 years of service suffices 
to give steel a just claim to permanence. 


Steel for mine timbering should not 
go into the mines unpainted, unless it 
is to be covered with cement. No one 
would think of using it unpainted above 
ground unless so protected; and the 
principles of right use are the same in 
both cases. But if well painted before 
installation, there is no real reason why 
the timbering should not outlast the life 
of the mine without renewal. 

A paint which will chalk, or peel, or 
blister, or alligator and go to pieces on the 
outside of a house, will stand up on the 
inside and look well until it gets so” 
dirty or so old one is tired of it and 
wants a change, and even then the work 
underneath is just as good and fresh 
as when the coat was first put on. Now, 
conditions within the mines are analo- 
gous to those within the house. The 
causes which destroy paint fllms above 
ground are not here operative, and that 
is the reason why paint put on beams 
in the mines 16 years ago is still there 
and doing its work of protection to-day; 
and why we may be quite confident that 
when we put painted steel in the mines, 
it will do service, without renewal, as 
long as needed. 


EFFECT OF MINE WATER 


The effect of mine water has been 
much exaggerated. Laboratory and serv- 
ice tests show that the prevention of 
its deleterious action on steel mine tim- 
bers requires only the careful selection 
and application of good paints; an in- 
hibitive first coat with an excluder second 
coat well rubbed in an clean surfaces. 
The first coat should be preferably red 
lead or natural iron oxide, the second 
coat a good graphite. The graphite 
should be made from the ore, for paint 
purposes, not from the refuse left in 
other processes of manufacture. Just as it 
is an economic crime to use wood in tim- 
bering permanent mine headings, so it is 
an economic crime to trifle with poor 
paint on surfaces of prospective per- 
manence, not readily accessible for re- 
painting. After all, the main cost of 
painting is the expense for labor and it 
does not pay to scrimp the paint. 
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Nonfreezing Concrete 
Mixtures 


The following data are taken from two 
recent issues of the “Quarterly” of the 
National Fire Protective Association: 

The amounts of salt and calcium chlo- 
ride required to keep water from freez- 
ing at different temperatures are tabu- 
lated below. The salt should be thor- 
oughly dissolved or the results will not 
be satisfactory. Calcium chloride is said 
to be superior to sodium chloride in that 
it does not corrode steel tanks and the 
hoops of barrels. Where calcium chloride 
is used the wooden barrels should first 
be well coated inside with asphaltum, or 
a mixture of crude paraffin and resin, to 
prevent the shrinking of the staves and 
subsequent leakage: 


Current Goal Literature: 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 


FREEZING POINTS OF SALT SOLUTIONS 


CoMMON SALT COMMERCIAL 
(Sodium Chloride) CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Freezing Freezing 
Pounds Point, Pounds Point, 
per Degrees per Degrees 
Gallon Fahrenheit Gallon Fahrenheit 
4 24 above zero } 29 above zero 
1 18 above zero 1 27 above zero 
14 15 above zero 14 £23 above zero 
14 12 above zero 2 18 above zero 
1% 9 above zero 24 4 above zero 
2 6 above zero 34 6 below zero 
24 3 above zero 4 17 below zero 
2} l above zero 44 27 below zero 
3 3 below zero 5 39 below zero 
34 8 below zero 54 54 below zero 


Glycerin is recommended for use in 
chemical fire extinguishers. It has no 
effect upon metals, but has a tendency 
to disintegrate rubber. It has been 
stated, however, that the continued use 
of glycerin in water renders it liable to 
a decomposition that would develop 
compounds having a corrosive action on 
metals. When using glycerin it should 








be remembered that one gallon weighs 
10% lb. The following proportions may 
be used: 


FREEZING POINT OF GLYCERIN 


Glycerin, Temp. Solution 
Pounds per Gal. Will Withstand 
34 +10F. 
54 —l10F. 


Denatured alcohol has advantages over 
both glycerin and calcium chloride asa 
nonfreezing element in water solutions, 
for it has no injurious effect on either 
metal or rubber. A solution of about 
50% is inflammable; however, it would 
rarely be necessary to have a solution of 
over 30% alcohol. 


FREEZING POINT OF ALCOHOL 


A 20% solution freezes at +10 F. 
30% solution freezes at — 5 F. 
40% solution freezes at —20 F. 
50% solution freezes at —35 F. 








Gas Engines for Golliermes 


It will be readily granted that gas en- 
gines occupy the leading position among 
all the agencies now used for the genera- 
tion of power. 

The use of gas power in collieries has 
been already much advocated by far-see- 
ing engineers, because it is more econom- 
ical than other methods of making use of 
the stored up energy in coal. Even with 
the use of such gas generators as have 
no provision for byproduct recovery, the 
economy secured is from two to three 
times greater than can be obtained with 
the ordinary steam systems now in vogue. 
And this is even more apparent when the 
plant works by steam and for only one 
shift a day. Large banking and radia- 
tion losses result from the inactivity of 
the plant during the night. 

In the past, many authorities had 
doubts whether gas engines could be re- 
lied on as power producers, These doubts 
probably account for their comparatively 
slow progress in popular favor. But in- 
creased experience has now fully suc- 
ceeded in overcoming former weaknesses. 


For Poor FUEL oR ECONOMICAL USE OF 
Goop FUEL 


The most economical processes of gas 
generation for power purposes are either 
those which use mainly a fuel of little 
or no market value, or such processes as 
produce a considerable quantity of gas as 





By Alan E. L. Chorlton 


Gas engines are being largely 
used at British collieries for the 
generation of power. The gas is 
either generated in producers or 
in coke ovens. Producers can 


be sometimes made to yield such 
profits from byproducts, where 


the fuel is of low grade, that 
even without using the gas pro- 
duced, the installation will just- 
ify its erection. 


read before the Midland In- 


Paper 
Civil and Mechanical 


stitute of Mining, 
Engineers. 


a byproduct, and yet are complete and 
commercially profitable in themselves. As 
an example of the first, the ammonia-re- 
covery producer uses combustible nitro- 
genous material from belt pickings, tips, 


etc., mixed, perhaps, with some coal, the 


whole being of low market value. This 
produces a large amount of power gas 
and ammonium sulphate as a_byprod- 
uct. In the second class is the byprod- 
uct coke oven, using fine coal and produc- 
ing furnace coke, with many byproducts 
and a considerable residuum of gas avail- 
able for power or other purposes. There 


‘ 


are combinations of the two, but, so far, 
they do not appear to have been devel- 
oped practically, although it is possible 
that still further economies will be se- 
cured by their use. 

The distinctive, features of the two 
methods are as follows: When operating 
a byproduct coke plant (1) the coal must 
be of the coking kind; (2) the percentage 
return on capital will be high, even when 
the value of waste gas is not considered; 
and (3) the free gas for power purposes 
in proportion to first cost is low. When 
operating an ammonia producer: (1) Any 
poor fuel containing up to 40% of ash 
can be used; (2) the percentage return is 
high only when the gas is sold or profit- 
ably used; and (3) the available amount 
of free gas for power purposes is great. 
Table 1 has been prepared from informa- 
tion received from the manufacturers of 
large plants of both types, and even if the 
results obtained in practice do not show 
so favorable a result, the return on capital 
is still high. 

Use GaAs Propucers IF Mucu Gas Is 

NEEDED 


Profitable results can be obtained from 
large Mond gas producers by the use of 
cheap or refuse coal, but their economies 
can only be of avail if there is sale or 
profitable employment for the large quan- 
tities of gas produced. This condition 
might somewhat limit their use to large 
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power companies or groups of collieries. 
On the other hand, the byproduct coke 
plant gives a higher return when the 
lack of use for the waste gas makes it 
impossible to set a value on it. From the 
particular point of view of power produc- 
tion for the single colliery of 3000 hp. 
and its direct application, Table 2 has 
been prepared on a horsepower basis. 
Most English collieries have enough 
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ers. The values for the above tables are 
primarily governed by the load factor. 
In development of these plans, a com- 
bination gas generator might be employed, 
having continuous vertical retorts (such 
as are now used in town gas works) 
which would feed coke direct into a pro- 
ducer beneath. Suitable regenerators 


could be added to utilize the waste heat 
of the escaping gases. 


The economies 
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Fic. 1. AN ENGINE UsING GAs FROM SIMON CARVES OVENS, WHARNCLIFFE 
SILKSTONE COLLIERY, ENGLAND 


of such waste products as will yield suf- 
ficient nitrogen to render them suitable 
for use in a byproduct gas producer. 
Hence the proportion of such waste fuel 
has been made large in making this com- 
parison, The important point about either 
scheme is that the gas for power is ob- 
tained at a very low cost—that is, at a 
low running charge for fuel, and ob- 
viously at a great economy over the usual 
plan of burning saleable coal under boil- 


that can be secured in suitable cases by 
combining with other power consumers, 
or with power supply companies, in the 
use of these processes, so as to dispose 
of the excess power or gas at times of 
light loads, etc., are not here considered. 


CLEAN GAs More RELIABLE 


For the satisfactory use of any gas in 
large engines, be it coke-oven or producer 
gas, a thoroughly adequate cleaning plant 
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must be provided, which will amply re- 
pay its cost in the increased reliability 
of the engines and in the reduction of 
cost for upkeep, etc. Great stress must 
be laid on this point, and it is advisable 
to lay down a larger plant than is usually 
offered in competitive tenders. 
Continuity of gas supply is, of course, 
absolutely essential, often rendering ad- 
visable the provision of large holders. 
For producers using poor fuel, these 
holders, while advantageous, are not nec- 
essary, as the producer can be kept at 


-work continuously for long periods, and 


will respond quickly in output to meet 
sudden demands, 


TABLE I.. RESULTS FROM COKE OVENS 
AND MOND PRODUCERS CAPACITY 
OF 90,000 TONS OF COAL PER 
ANNUM (VALUE OF GAS 
INCLUDED) 


(1) Bypropuct Coxr Ovens 
Capital stock of complete plant... $219,150.00 





Costs 

Coal, 90,000 tons at $1.7045...... $153,405 .00 
Running charges, including taxes, 

labor, superintendence, steam 

power, lime, oil, repairs, stores, 

ete., at $0.60875 per ton...... 54,787 .50 
Sulphuric acid at $8.52 per ton... 9,238.39 
Interest and depreciation at 10%. 21,915.00 

ATA COBLS tier chee As tte oie $239,345.89 

Gross Profits 

Sulphate at $58.44 a ton........ $68,374.80 


Tay. dteh48 fs TOD Det ehers, cc becker 


.00 
Coke at $2.92 a ton............. 184,086 


.00 





Crude benzol at 8.12c. per gal.... 18,262.50 
Surplus gas at 0.0812c. per unit.. 12,272.40 
Gross annual receipts......... $300,527 .70 
ING GaPTOHtS 5th ots ere: wicks lesen, coh ne $61,181.81 
(2) Monp Gas PRODUCERS 
Capital stock of complete plant.. $253,240.00 
Costs 
Coal, 45,000 tons at $1.7045...... $76,702.50 
Coal, 45,000 tons at $0.9740...... 43,830.00 
Running charges, including taxes, 
labor, superintendence, steam 
power, repairs, stores, etc., at 
SO0.6087OsDer ON siie ws sah oslo 54,787.50 
Bags and packing sulphate...... 5,844.00 
Sulphuric acid at $8.52 per ton... 30,681 .00 
Interest and depreciation at 10%. 25,324.00 
PATITIVIGL ICOS Use ce ices fe teneiel $237,169.00 
Gross Profits 
Sulphate at $58.44 a ton......... $210,384.00 
PPE ALG To 0. felon cer tava ie hvala orc. Soe 13,149.00 
Surplus gas at 0.0812c. per electri- 
Cal iVin ities eid she artabehs «5 8 ale 79,137.50 
Gross annual receipts......... $302,670.50 
INGE ADTOUGS Tye eeenia eter es 2 elon! os $65,501 .50 


TABLE II. RESULTS FROM A MOND PRO- 
DUCER PLANT FOR A COLLIERY 
REQUIRING 3000 B.HP., USING 

A HIGHER PROPORTION OF 
WASTE FUEL (VALUE OF 
GAS NOT INCLUDED) 





Capital cost of complete plant.... £64,284 00 
. Costs 
9,600 tons of carbonaceous shale. . nil 
900 tons of belt pickings........ nil 
1500 tons of waste slack at 80.9740 $1,461.00 
600 tons of washed slack at $1.9480 1,168.80 
Running charges, including taxes, 
labor (including packing), steam 
power, repairs, stores, etc., at 
s0.60875 per tone yee 7,670.25 
Sulphuric acid at $8.52 per ton... 3,238 .55 
Interest and depreciation at 10% 6,428.40 
Annual cost. . he! eee $19,967.00 
Gross Profits 
Sulphate at $58.44.............. $22,207.20 
STAT AO ROOD pine cle nis teh oie ns arileie 876.60 
Gas (not included) 
PIOKS TECRID ts. +.) «hist re = Kem $23,083 .8O 
ING DOU thes, = arias ney nee $3,116.80 
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Low-GRADE GAs NEEps HIGH Com- 
PRESSION 


If there is any likelihood of consider- 
able variation in calorific value from 
whatever reason, be it change in fuel or 
other cause, precautions should be taken 
in the design of the engines themselves to 
meet it by excess of capacity, the adjust- 
ability of compression, and other provi- 
sions. 
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may be stated that for large engine work, 
the mean pressure effective in the cylin- 
der in order to carry a continuous full 
load should not be more than 70 lb, per 
sq.in. when producer gas is used. This 
pressure may be increased to about 80 
Ib. for coke-oven gas, and an engine work- 
ing on such a gas is therefore rather 
more than 10 per cent. more powerful 
than when working on producer gas. 
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Turning now to the engines themselves, 
the only material change needful to fit 
them for operating indifferently on high- 
grade coke-oven gas, or low-grade pro- 
ducer gas, is a provision for regulating 
the degree of compression. Thus, for a 
high-grade coke-oven gas, a compression 
of about 100 lb. would be used, while 
for low-grade producer gas it might be 
raised as high as 150 lb. In other par- 
ticulars the engine will be built in the 
Same manner, although with an intensely 
active gas, such as coke-oven gas (with 
its high content of hydrogen), it is ad- 
vantageous to scavenge the cylinder of 
air effectively, and to provide additional 
water cooling so as to minimize the risk 
of preignitions, with their attendant detri- 
ment to the reliability of the engine. It 


Fic. 2. ENGINE INSTALLATION AT ROCKINGHAM COLLIERY. GAS 
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Five APPLICATIONS OF GAS PoWER 


The possible methods of application of 
gas engines to the many mine require- 
ments are mainly four in number, name- 
ly: (1) Electric, (2) hydraulic, (3) pneu- 
matic, (4) mechanical or direct, and (5) 
various combinations of these four. Each 
scheme has certain advantages, and so the 
greater number of modern collieries use 
most of them in part in their general 
layout. Their relative positions in popu- 
lar favor may have to undergo some al- 
terations, especially if there is any fur- 
ther restriction in the use of electricity 
underground. In the latest steam-driven 
collieries all the power units, as far as 
possible, have been installed in one house 
on the surface, in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of the single central station, 
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in labor, maintenance, etc.; and the 
writer would propose to adopt the same 
principle in the design of the various 
schemes which follow. 


THE ELECTRIC SCHEME 


The method usually adopted in the utili- 
zation of gas power for collieries is to con- 
vert the energy at once in a central station 
into electric power. This scheme has many 
advantages, of which flexibility is the 
greatest followed by high efficiency. But 
the possibilities of other methods should — 
not be overlooked. 

A gas-driven electric station is, in gen- 
eral layout, similar to central stations op- 
erated by steam engines. The units are 
laid out generally, so that one side of the 
station has the inlet gas main and the 
exhaust-discharge pipes, and the other 
side the electric connections and the 
switchboard. An important consideration 
in connection with the running of a gas 
Station is the cooling water necessary for 
the engine, although this is much less in 
quantity than is required for steam turbo- 
condensing stations in the proportion of 
1 to 5. The necessary compressing plant 
and storage tanks for starting up the en- 
gines are installed in the cellar made by 
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Usep Is From Koppers CoKE OVENS 
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the foundations, such a cellar forming in 
modern practice an effective and well 
lighted basement to the engine house. 
Boilers normally heated by the exhaust 
gases are necessary for the various steam 
requirements of both the compressing 
plant and the gas producer. 


SUGGESTED MOopDIFICATION OF HOISTING 
METHODS 


Another arrangement of a gas-driven 
electric central station has been devised 
by the writer, whereby considerable econ-. 
omies are obtained in capital expenditure. 
The raison d’étre of this scheme is, that 
where hoisting is the principal absorbent 
of power in a colliery, it should receive 
most consideration in a layout. In an 
all-electric scheme, the use of regener- 
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ative compensator sets, between the gen- 
erator and the hoisting motors, accounts 
largely for the considerably higher first 
cost of electric hoisting, as compared with 
steam methods. In this scheme the writer 
proposes to drive the compensating re- 
generative sets direct from the gas en- 
gine, thus replacing the three-phase mo- 
tors by ropes and saving the capital cost 
of these motors, together with that of 
the main generator in the central station, 
but adding thereto the cost of the rope 
drive. The difficulty of running the cen- 
tral-station machines in parallel is a dis- 
advantage, but the machines may be ar- 
ranged in size to compensate for this, so 
that one standby or one unit is common 
to the whole. The station thus consists 


of a number of flywheel direct-current 
machines, all rope driven from gas en- 
If it is essential to use three- 


gines. 








Fic. 3. A GAS-ENGINE-DRIVEN 


phase high-tension current as well, then 
such generators must be added. Before 
proceeding further, a brief description of 
some such layouts will be given. 


SHELTON IRON, STEEL & COAL Co.’s 
PoweErR STATION 


The Shelton station contains two 400- 
b.hp. two-cycle gas engines, driving di- 
rectly 500-volt direct-current generators. 
These sets have been in operation now 
for over six years; and were, so far as 
the writer is aware, the first two-cycle 
gas engines using coke-oven gas. The 
gas used is that obtained from a battery 
of Simon-Carvés ovens, and the engines 
for the most part have used it without 
any extra cleaning. Experience has 
shown, however, that an extra cleaning 
plant could have been installed with many 
advantages. 

The water for cooling is drawn from an 
adjacent canal, and returned after use, a 
turbine pump being the circulating agent. 
These engines are not of recent type, but 
in general they have worked successfully 
under the extremely varying load and 
conditions existing. The use of the cur- 
rent generated is in this case not confined 
to collieries. 


WHARNCLIFFE SILKSTONE COLLIERY 
PowER House 


At the Wharncliffe colliery the econom- 
ical advantages of gas-engine driving 
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have been appreciated for many years, 
and this plant was probably one of the 
earliest to use the waste gas from coke 
ovens. Fig. 1 shows a station, which is 
not the original, but one installed at a 
later date at this colliery. This plant is 
of a different type from the preceding 
one, as the engines drive the generators 
by means of ropes, thus securing an 
economy in the capital cost of the gener- 
ators. The engines shown on the plan 
consist of a single-cylinder, two-cycle 
engine, and a twin-cylinder four-cycle en- 
gine, both of which operate on the gas 
obtained from Simon-Carvés ovens. The 
power generated is led away for use at 
the surface for air compressing, coal 
washers and screens, and below ground 
for hauling, lighting and pumping. The 
ventilation is at present performed by a 
steam engine. 
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for a large haulage engine, then for driv- 
ing ventilating fans and screens, and for 
general surface driving. Lighting is pro- 
vided through a motor-generator, which 
converts the current to a suitable voltage 
and provides also for the exciting of the 
main generators. The fuelused yieldsa high 
percentage of ash, and the value of the 
gas generated is 140 B.t.u. per cu.ft. An 
effective cleaning plant is necessary, ow- 
ing to the large amount of tar present in 
the gas. It has been found advantageous 
to install a large gasholder, so as to 
equalize any irregularity in the working 
of the producer. 

I have been connected with the erec- 
tion of a power plant of a much larger 
capacity, which has only recently been 
installed in the Staffordshire district, 
where the producer plant uses waste fuel 
with full ammonia recovery. 
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WATER PuMP, DESIGNED FOR THE HYDRAULIC OPERATION OF A COLLIERY 


ROCKINGHAM COLLIERY POWER HOUSE 


Fig. 2 shows a central power station re- 
cently set in operation. It has, up to the 
present, only one unit, and this is a 600 
maximum b.hp. two-cycle engine, driving 
a direct-current generator. The engine 
operates on gas of 530 B.t.u. heat value, 
obtained from Koppers coke ovens, and 
the current is led away by means of 
aluminum overhead trunk lines to distant 
collieries for use in hauling, coal cutting, 
lighting and pumping. 

As an instance of the generation of 
power by the use of waste fuel in Mason 
gas producers, mention is made of an all- 
‘electric installation at a colliery in South 
Wales, where the “Bastard” coal, which 
forms the roof of the seam, is used. By- 
product recovery is not installed, the gas 
after being cleaned proceeding to the en- 
gines direct. These are of the twin two- 
cycle type, and are each capable of work- 
ing up to 800 b.hp. The alternating-cur- 
rent generators of a voltage of 2200, and 
a frequency of 25, are situated on the 
crankshaft between the cylinders. A mo- 
tor-driven centrifugal pumping plant is 
used for circulating the cooling water. As 
it is necessary in these producer plants 
to have the use of a considerable amount 
of steam, exhaust-heat boilers are fitted 
to the exhaust of the engine, with the at- 
tendant gain in economy. The power 
from this station is used in the first place 


THE HYDRAULIC SCHEME 


This method involves the conversion of 
the power generated by the gas engine 
by means of direct-connected pumps 
working at high pressure. The method 
was brought to its highest efficiency in 
Germany. A plant installed at the Her- 
kules pit, near Essen, gave when tested 
an efficiency of as much as 78 per cent. 
The high pressure pump on the surface is 
connected by a main carrying water at 
high pressure to a special reciprocating 
water-motor-driven pump in the mine, the 
discharge being returned to the inlet of 
the pump at the surface. This system, 
if intended to perform the various other 
duties below ground, may be costly both 
in first charge and upkeep, but its high 
efficiency is in its favor, and in Germany 
there are many installations of the kind 
for pumping only. There is no doubt that 
this system could be, and perhaps has 
been, adopted for hauling, etc., and might 
possibly be applied to hoisting, but with 
greater difficulty. No installations of this 
system appear to have been laid down of 
late years. The hydraulic accumulator 
offers an excellent method of dealing 
with peak loads. This system is some- 
times used, as in America, to operate 
water turbines underground. Fig. 3 shows 
a direct gas engine-driven pump suited to 
such service. 

(To be continued) 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Vol. 1, No. 27 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





If the life story of any man engaged 
in coal mining is calculated to encourage 
and inspire others to strive for success, 
then surely the following sketch of Mor- 
ris Williams, president of the Susque- 
hanna, and all the other coal companies 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
accomplish that laudable. aim. 

Born in Monmouthshire, Wales, in 
1855, Mr. Williams was brought to this 
country by his parents, who emigrated 
to Pennsylvania while he was still an in- 
fant. The family settled in Schuylkill 
County, and at 13, Morris was attending 
school in winter and picking slate in a 
breaker during the remainder of the year. 

When 17 years of age, Mr. Williams 
secured employment underground in one 
of the near-by collieries, and after serv- 
ing in the capacity of mule driver, as 
well as filling other jobs about the pit, 
he became a full-fledged miner, and dug 
coal until he was 21 years old. 

Having saved a part of his earnings 
during this period of hard labor, “M. W.” 
went to Millersville, Penn., and attended 
the normal school for two years, work- 
ing about the mines during vacation time. 
At the conclusion of this brief school- 
ing, Morris secured a position on the 
engineering corps of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. near Hazelton, remaining 
with this latter concern four years. 

While thus engaged in mastering the 
problems of coal engineering, Mr. Wil- 
liams taught during spare hours, and in 
addition utilized all available minutes in 
reading law, it being his ambition at 
that time to become a lawyer. 

The next move he made was to ac- 
cept an engineering position with Major 
Stearns, one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of anthracite coal. This work 
provided him much valuable mining ex- 
perience and occupied three years of his 
time. This stage of Morris Williams’ 
life is of peculiar interest, as it shows 
how, “a person who resolves on any 
great end, has scaled the highest barriers 
to it.” Deprived of a college training, 
he sought out an educated man (a clergy- 
man by profession and occupation), and 
tutored under this instructor for three 
years, completing in that time, solely by 
night work, the practical equivalent of 
a university curriculum. 

In 1885, Mr. Williams went West and 
engaged in metal mining, holding the 
position of superintendent of a gold mine 
in Wyoming. At the same time he 
busied himself with geological work in 





Morris WILLIAMS 


Colorado, having become associated with 
an engineer well versed in geological 
practice. This training has been of much 
benefit to him in overcoming many prob- 
lems in the development of anthracite- 
coal seams, 

Following his sojourn in Wyoming and 
Colorado, he undertook some special 
examination work in Texas and Mexico, 
for the Texas & Pacific R.R. Co. This 
task completed, he returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, accepting a position at Shamokin 
as engineer for the Mineral Railway & 
Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. The year following, 1888, 
Morris Williams was made superintend- 
ent of the last mentioned company, and 
held this position until the year 1897, 
when he was made manager of the same 
concern, succeeding Major Stearns. In 
1903, when General I. J. Wister resigned 
as head of the Pennsylvania R.R.’s com- 
bined coal interests, Mr. Williams was 
made president, and was saddled with 
the additional responsibility of looking 
after the selling, as well as the mining 
end of the business. 

Morris Williams differs in one im- 
portant respect from most men who have 
tasted the discomforts of hard manual 
labor—Frequently when an_ individual 
rises from the lowliest ranks, he be- 
comes the worst kind of a czar, and 
Seemingly forgets all the bitter hap- 


penings and unpleasant moments result- 
ing to him from the autocratic inhuman 
treatment of petty officials. Not so with 
Morris, his heart and sympathies are with 
the fellow who is unfortunate enough 
to be toiling at the foot of the ladder. 
You don’t have to appear before a notary 
and make affidavit that you are of sound 
mind and good character, before you can 
see the president of the Susquehanna, 
Coal Co. It’s this special point that 
has helped him to the top and endeared 
him to his subordinates. 


After a short acquaintance with Mr. 
Williams, no doubt remains in your mind 
as to the one essential that has brought 
him success. The element in question 
is ‘“‘persistence.” He has never been 
known to turn back nor weaken when 
confronted by adversity. His idea is that 
persistency of purpose is power. That 
it creates confidence in others, and that 
everybody: believes in the determined 
man. When such a person undertakes 
anything, his battle is half won, because 
not only himself, but everyone who knows 
him believes that he will accomplish 
whatever he sets out to do. 


Concerning the question of individual 
industry, he attributes the greater part 
of human effort to compulsion from per- 
sonal need. He would revise the old 
maxim to read—‘Necessity is the mother 
of industry, as well as the mother of in- 
vention.” His philosophy is that—‘‘Nature 
masks her own ends in our wants, and 
this urges us onward over obstacles; 
that the Creator has concealed highest 
happiness and greatest good beneath 
sternest difficulties, and made their at- 
tainment conditional upon a struggle for 
existence.” 


Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, re- 
cently appointed Mr. Williams to serve 
on the Pennsylvania Workman’s Com- 
pensation Commission, and it is certain 
no more fortunate selection could have 
been made. The men in the Keystone 
state who work with their hands, and 
who have slight opportunity to lay aside 
a sufficient competence to tide them over 
difficulties, and provide for their families 
in case the worst may happen, have a 
friend in “M. W.” who will champion 
their cause as though it were his very 
own. He is the type of man in whom 
reason will always maintain its empire 
over the mind, but in no case will cold 
facts so control his actions as to exclude 
sympathy and callous his heart to the 
needs of less fortunate humans, 
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The Flying Wedge 

The British strike rapidly approaches 
an end. The opportunity, therefore, pre- 
sents itself to sum up the teaching of 
this strike which has dealt such a heavy 
blow to Great Britain. 

The suspension could have been made 
purely local had the miners of England 
so wished, but with a mixture of gallantry 
and brutal unthinking cruelty, the Eng- 
lish miners concluded to make it other- 
There was no need for such a 
long national strike, lasting as it did very 
nearly a month, for from the first, the 


wise. 


greater part of the English operators 
were ready to concede a minimum wage. 

The Scotch and Welsh operators re- 
sisted, and it was to aid them that the 
English miner refused to work. He pre- 
pared to enforce his demands by sub- 
jecting workers, many of them poorer 
and more unfortunate than himself, to 
the most grinding poverty that the pres- 
sure of public opinion and of a ministry 
dependent on his vote, might be compelled 
to take favorable action on the whole 
question. If it had not been for large 
contributions from the benevolent, and 
money raised by tax collections from 
those who were not actually concerned, 
the déath rate would have been appalling. 
As it was, many honest people, too proud 
to accept succor, have been tortured as 
a result of the thoughtlessness of those 
who advocated a national strike. 

The stand of the English miners has 
been described as noble, and indeed it 
had all the cruel gallantry of war. The 
Welsh operator was receiving about 85c. 
per ton more than the English. He was 
better able, therefore, in all probability, 
to pay a minimum wage, but he refused 
to pay it. In fact, it is usually the op- 
erator who is making the most money, 
who is best able to withstand pressure 
of that character. There was no need 
for the English miner to hold back from 
work, and he could have protected the 
public and subsidized the Welsh and 
Scotch miners and in the end would have 
realized a greater success. Instead, he 


preferred to grind the face of thé poor, 
to pauperize the nation, to jeopardize 
its independence, when work was to be 
obtained under conditions against which 
he had no complaint. 

Strange to say, the first men to en- 
deavor to return to work were miners 
living in the counties where their de- 
mands were most strongly resisted. This 
suspension from labor, therefore, did not 
help the English miner, and it is easy to 
show that it did not hurt the operators 
in Wales or Scotland who refused to 
make any concessions. The suspension 
from labor of the English miner did not 
provide a means whereby the liberal op- 
erator might enter and seize the market 
It did not help the Eng- 
lishman to ward off his foreign com- 
petitor. 


of his rival. 


It did not furnish the more gen- 
erous coal owner a chance to profit by 
his generosity. It put a common penalty 
on friendliness, indifference and aggres- 
sive hostility. 

But nevertheless, denying himself the 
exercise of his reason, John Bull con- 
cluded it was a gallant act because it 
A certain French- 
man said of the charge at Balaklava, 
“C’est magnifique mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre,” and the same may be said of 
the present situation—it was gallant, but 


involved a sacrifice. 


it was not war. 


In college days we thought the most 
effective move in football was made with 
the introduction of the “flying wedge,” 
when the momentum of the whole force 
on the field flung itself on a weak spot 
of the opposing line. Its very effective- 
Nothing could with- 
stand the fierceness of the attack. To- 
day, the miner adopts another and less 
He would hurl 
his whole broadside against the united 
front of the operators, and make those 
who would concede, join battle with those 
who would not. 


ness broke it up. 


effective mode of action. 


He works valiantly to 
organize the employers to oppose labor 
and seems to find delight in penalizing 
the man who ventures to give him what 
he asks for. 
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There has been much _ opposition 
aroused to the existence of trusts and it 
is certain that they must be annihilated 
or regulated. So far, little has been done 
or said against a greater trust than any 
which has been prosecuted in the courts— 
a trust, open in its methods and almost 
entirely unrestrained in its actions. We 
refer to the labor trust. It has been 
permitted to exist because, the worker 
being weak, may be safely allowed some 
privileges denied to capital, which can 
so easily intrench, and because no human 
interest can well transcend the living 
needs of the working classes. 

But there is a limit to the combinations 
of labor, and we think that limit ap- 
proaches when it combines to refuse 
the offer of work made by those who con- 
cede its demands, when in order to show 
its strong, and to 
paralyze the government, it combines to 
cease work. A combine to raise wages 
may be endured and condoned, but a 


unrelenting power, 


combine to suppress the output when no 
stock is on hand and when the people 
must starve without the product, 
hardly be described with a more fitting 
word than crime. 

Did any trust ever refuse to sell the 
output of its mills or mines till everyone 
consented to pay its price, thus bringing 
ruin on those who were willing to meet 
its demands as well as on those who 
were not willing? Has it not been the 
practice of every great corporation, no 
matter how arrogant, to sell at any time 
to anybody who was willing and able 
to meet its stipulated schedule of 
charges P 

The labor leaders would do well to 
conclude that their tactics are a viola- 
tion of national and state laws, and of 
the absolute rights of the public, and 
to remember that the courts and people 
have long winked at labor combinations 
and pretended to find a distinction in 
principle where none really existed. 

The judicial and legislative bodies have 
in this matter always had an eye to the 
defendant and decided that it was not 
well to compel him to observe a nice 
adherence to laws of unrestricted com- 
merce because the defendant had too 
large an interest at stake to be rudely 
forgotten in the case at issue. But in a 
matter of paramount importance like that 
raised by the Britannic strike, if labor 
will not listen to reason, it must be made 
to pay heed to law. 


can 
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Clearly the recent British strike was 
political, an attack not on the operators 
directly, but on them through the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. As such, it was 
not merely a restraint of trade—it was 
As evidence that the 
we would call at- 


an act of treason. 
purpose was political, 
tention to the fact that strikes to influence 
the government have been frequent 
across the narrow waters of the English 
channel. 

To the great credit of the English 
workman be it said, however, that he 
preferred a passive resistance to wanton 
acts of “sabotage.” But it must ever be 
remembered that Vandal acts of destruc- 
tion are not so costly as acts of restric- 
tion and repression which silently but 
surely impoverish employer and em- 
ployee, and bring the proudest people to 
a condition of mediocrity. 





The Industrial Treadmill 


We have scarcely yet learned that sup- 
ply and demand do not regulate wages 
any more than they regulate the parti- 
tion of Asian and African lands amcng 
the excessive populations 
Wages are determined no longer by eco- 
nomic conditions; in fact, 


of Europe. 


things 
salable are any more so determined, 
both labor and material being controlled 
by trusts. 
no fluctuation in the market prices to cor- 


few 


Consequently there is often 


respond with the changes in econoniic 
needs and prices for labor usually con- 
tinue unaltered in an industry until a 
strike, realized or threatened, makes re- 
vision of labor prices necessary. 

Such a revision is frequently the re- 
sult of a change in the cost of the ma- 
terials which the workingman has to 
purchase for his daily sustenance. But 
these materials usually cost more be- 
cause some other workman has demanded 
a larger wage for the making or mov- 
ing of them. So the relation of cause 
and effect is far-reaching, and frequent- 
ly back of a needed reconstruction is 
a rise in the wages of some other 
artificer. 


Thus every strike in an industry in- 
volves disorganization in another. Event- 
ually all other industries emerge from 
the distressing experience with higher 
wages and an increased cost of product, 
be that product an actual material or its 


mere transportation. The cost of living 
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is raised, and a new rearrangement mu 
be made if the workers in the first in 
dustry are not to suffer. 

Of course other considerations exi 
—trusts control charges for material 
supplies of raw material dwindle or be- 
come larger from railroad extension, ex 
ploration and development, the stocks of 
gold vary and the volume of business 
transacted ebbs and flows. There are 
many variants, but the wage differential 
largely changes with these and is the 
most fluctuating factor of them all. If 
wages are only to be adjusted by strikes, 
then contests between labor and capital 
will frequently recur. A strike holds 
out an excellent prospect of reward, be- 
cause the workingman who gets a sub- 
stantial rise makes his fellow workmen 
Pay more for his product while paying 
no more for theirs, and the way to suc- 
ceed is to be learned from David Harum, 
“Do unto the other fellow as he would 
do unto you and do it first.” The victory 
is not to the laggard or the unprotected. 

Clearly all this is wrong, as bad for 
business as it is for the workingman, | 
He is placed in an industrial treadmill. 
He lifts his foot to raise himself, the 
wheel of prices turns and he is promptly 
in statu quo. If the taking of the step 
invigorating exercise, if it made 
him a happier man, it would be well. But 
the advance he makes on the treadwheel 
of industrial progress is taken in rancor 
and malice and followed by despair. It 
would be far better for all concerned if 
prices remained more uniform and wages 
rose less often, and it is certain that 
the workingman should receive auto- 
matically an increase of wage, propor- 
tional to any increase in living cost. If 
this could be arranged, strikes would 
be less frequent and when they occurred, 
would not have the popular appeal they 
now have. 


were 


When, under the present régime, a 
change of wages takes place, it is usu- 
ally an arbitrary concession bearing ref- 
erence to the change in prices in sign 
but not in quantity. Thus wages are 
raised inordinately and as such raises 
affect all skilled industries one by one, 
the cost of living becomes unduly ad- 
vanced, and another violent labor read- 
justment is needed. That readjustment 
would possibly not have been necessary 
and would certainly have been less dis- 
turbing had the initial concessions been 
figured on a scientific basis. 
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Strong Roof and a Narrow 
Working 


In answer to T. E. Richard’s question 
on page 685, Mar. 2, I would say that 
controlling a mine squeeze is a difficult 
matter even under the most favorable 


circumstances. I would advise the driv- 
ing of the last three rooms on the cross- 
entry to their limit, and the discontinu- 
ance of work on the parallel entry. I 
would then draw back the ribs of the 
three cross-entry rooms thus extended 
and at the same time the ribs of the last 
three rooms in the parallel entry. 

I would then draw back the heading 
stumps and chain pillar as far as the 
mouth of the third room, taking care 
that no coal is left in any of the pillars, 
and that all props or posts are removed 
as far back as the retreating work is 
completed. What is wanted is that a 
sufficient area be taken out to cause a 
break. After that is secured all trouble 
is over. Crossbars will not prevent a 
squeeze nor will any other timbering. 
The weight will ride over all such sup- 
ports until a break occurs. The line 
along which the pillars are worked is 
that of the best usage but the order fol- 
lowed in extending the rooms of the 
cross-entry is contrary to good practice. 
The rooms nearest the old mine should 
be started first, and the others progres- 
sively opened as occasion demands to- 
ward the main entry or flat. The line of 
fracture in the cross-entry should be 
maintained the same as in the parallel 
heading. 

DAVID FULTON. 

Marion, III. 


Sealing Off Mine Fire in a 
Gassy Mine 


I wish to state I have read with con- 
siderable interest the different letters 
submitted re the proper method of 
sealing off a mine fire that has gotten 
beyond control, rendering it practically 
impossible to fight it by the direct meth- 
od. I have had considerable experience 
in fighting mine fires in gaseous mines, 
and have always advised the building of 
the first stopping on the return side. 
Although I am aware that this is prac- 
tically impossible to do in some cases 
where conditions are adverse, yet I con- 
sider it well worth the effort if possible 
at all. 

I have never experienced any explo- 
sion so far when the stoppings were 
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built in this way. By closing the return 
side first, the products of combustion 
generated by the fire, which are prin- 
cipally extinctive gases, are confined to 
the region of the fire, enveloping it in a 
cloud of gases that are capable of ren- 
dering inexplosive the otherwise explo- 
sive gases that accumulate behind the 
stoppings, owing to the air being gradu- 

ally cut off during their construction. 
Moreover, the confined gases expanded 
by the heat of the fire will force back 
the fresh air and gases onto the intake, 
and eliminate the possibility of sealing 
up a large amount of fresh air and gas 
with the fire. I assume this is a gaseous 
mine; and unless the first stopping is built 
on the return side of the fire, these con- 
ditions are liable to cause a disastrous 
explosion. - 
I had the experience some years ago 
of seeing a stopping put in on the intake 
side first, in a very gaseous mine. The 
result was that, when the stopping was 
about three-fourths completed, there was 
a strong explosion, which blew down 
doors in the mine, and would, no doubt, 
have resulted in the death of the men en- 
gaged in building the stopping had it not 
been for the recoil that occurred at the 
downcast of the affected districts. This 
downcast, or air-and-water chute, was 
locatec about 2000 ft. beyond where the 
stopping was being built, and was very 
wet, as it was used to convey the ditch 
water of the upper workings that had 
been worked out, to the entry below, 
where it was pumped to the surface. The 
explosion recoiled at this point, owing 
to the reduction in temperature of the 
flame as it passed through the water 

chute, which was about 300 ft. long. 

J. W. PowE Lt, 
Mine Manager. 


Coalmont, B. C., Canada. 


Timbering a Mine Parting 


I note in CoAL AcE, March 23, p. 786, 
a question suggested for discussion by 
Noah Burton, Anglin, Ky., on the Best 
Method of Timbering a Mine Parting. 
Under the conditions named by Mr. Bur- 
ton, I would suggest that no timber what- 
ever be used as supports; and instead 
would advise the use of steel girders 
placed, say 18 in. apart, their ends be- 
ing supported by walls of reinforced 
concrete of suitable thickness on either 
side of the parting. Old discarded mine 
rails cut in suitable lengths should be 
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placed over the girders for lagging and 
any open space above these rails should 
be filled with débris. By adopting this 
plan Of securing a mine parting the work 
is permanent and if properly executed 
will last for years. Then, again, if the 
job is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. 

Mine fires incident to heavily timbered 
partings are avoided, as is also the great 
risk of wrecked cars knocking out tim- 
bers and causing serious accidents and 
delays. EDWIN HUSBAND. 

Virginia Mine, Bessemer, Ala. 


Thawing by Electricity 


Referring to the question of thawing a 
frozen pipe line by means of a current 
of electricity, as mentioned on p. 586, 
Coa AGE, Feb. 10, and further discussed 
by Thomas Brennan, p. 785, Mar. 23, 
would say I have used electricity for 
thawing frozen pipes and believe it to 
be the quickest and cheapest means that 
can be employed. With direct current all 
that is needed is a source of supply con- 
sisting of a heavy power cable. To this 
attach a short length of a similar heavy 
cable, at the end of which is a bar of 
iron so arranged that it can be raised or 
lowered in a barrel of brine. At the 
bottom of the barrel is another bar of iron 
attached to the end of a heavy cable that 
serves to connect this bar with one end 
of the frozen section of pipe. The othe: 
end of the frozen section must have a 
return wire or be sufficiently grounded 
to insure a good current passing through 
the frozen section when the current is 
turned on. 

The current-carrying capacity of the 
pipe must be less than that of the cable 
and the other wires in the circuit, so that 
the pipe will act as a resistance and be- 
come heated by the passing of the cur- 
rent. Practically, the heating effect of 
the current in the pipe line is regulated 
by raising or lowering the bar of iron 
suspended in the barrel of brine. The 
brine, in this case, acts as a water resist- 
ance and controls the strength of the cur- 
rent and, incidentally, the heating of the 
pipe. I have seen a half mile of frozen 
pipe thawed in five minutes, by this 
means. In Engineering News for Mar. 
17, 1904, p. 251, are given data and de- 
scription of an electric thawing apparatus 
used by several-cities and towns. 

F. D. BUFFUM. 


Ellsworth, Penn. 
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Reducing Ventilation when 
Firing 

With regard to R. Z. Virgin’s remarks 
in CoAL AcE, March 30, page 817, I 
would say that mining practice and meas- 
ures for the protection of life, not of gen- 
eral application, must be determined in 
accordance with local conditions and re- 
quirements; and it may develop that a 
practice considered dangerous in Penn- 
sylvania is a permissible and reasonably 
safe undertaking in Iowa. The Iowa 
mines do not generate explosive gas. The 
shots are fired after the miners have left 
the mine. The fan is slowed down while 
the shotfirers are at work and, at new 
mines, it is frequently stopped entirely. 
This practice has been in general use for 
the last ten years, surely a long enough 
test to bring out any drawbacks or 
dangerous consequences due to its use. 
So far, evidence showing the practice to 
be in any way unsafe has not been de- 
veloped; while, on the other hand, satis- 
factory proof of its possible merits and 
benefits has been established and the 
practice has now the general approval of 
the operators, the miners and the shot- 
firers. 

No claim was ever made that slowing 
down the fan at firing time would stop 
the occurrence of explosions entirely; but 
I have suggested the plan and adopted it 
as a fair makeshift and palliative to min- 
imize the effect of an explosion, should 
one occur. Judging from the results, it 
appears that Iowa practice has proved at 
least as effective in this respect as 
sprinkling and spraying the dust. What 
few explosions have occurred in Iowa 
mines, in the last ten years, have shown 
comparatively little violence and were of 
small extent. 

It should be understood that dust ex- 
plosions, in their incipiency as well as in 
their propagation stage, can receive the 
necessary supply of air, under favorable 
conditions, without the aid of an arti- 
ficially induced draft. In the absence of 
such favorable conditions, however, the 
inception of such an explosion depends 
largely on the assistance of a forced 
draft; and it is, therefore, evident that in 
all such cases the velocity of the air as 
determined by the speed of the ventilator 
becomes the controlling factor. This is 
not an opinion but a fact proved by the 
experiments of Mallard and LeChatelier 
that the velocity of the air current carry- 
ing the dust in suspension has a great in- 
fluence on the degree of inflammability of 
the dust. 

Mr. Virgin says: “I am of the opinion 
that slowing the fan increases the danger 
incident to firing shots.” The facts, how- 
ever, appear to sustain the opposite view. 
In experiment No. 11 at Altofts, the 
charge of dust was 400 pounds; in ex- 
periment No. 13 the charge of dust was 
324 pounds, 76 pounds less. The charge 
of powder was the same in each case as 
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were also the position of the cannon and 
the surrounding visible conditions were 
also identical. There was, however, a 
marked difference in the velocity of the 
air. In experiment No. 11 the recorded 
velocity was 655 ft. per min., while in 
experiment No. 13 it was 1219 ft. per 
min. Experiment No. 11 produced a 
rather mild explosion, doing no particular 
damage, while experiment No. 13, with a 
lesser charge of dust resulted in a most 
violent explosion, destroying part of the 
gallery, tearing up 43 ft. of the concrete 
floor and hurling the heavy valve, No. 9, 
a distance of 426 ft. If the difference in 
the velocity of the air was not the main 
cause of the discrepancy in results, what 
was the factor that brought it about? It 
will not do to say it just happened that 
way; for the results of explosions depend 
on and are determined by surrounding 
conditions. Like conditions should pro- 
duce like effects. In the public tests 
made at the Pittsburg experimental sta- 
tion the results of these tests, which were 
repetitions of previous experiments, could 
have been accurately foretold, by those in 
charge, before the shot was fired in the 
gallery. 

I believe in thorough and efficient ven- 
tilation of all mines, but I am not un- 
qualifiedly, like Mr. Virgin, “a strong ad- 
vocate of fresh air; the more the better, 
within reason.” That has been the slogan 
of the English miner; for generations he 
was taught that the presence of a strong 
current of pure air meant added protec- 
tion to him, at cll times and under all 
conditions; and by his acts he has shown 
his implicit belief, even up to the pres- 
ent time, that a mine opening swept by a 
brisk air current was immune from ex- 
plosions of any kind. Hundreds of lives 
have been lost through this mistaken be- 
lief, a fact supported by the statement in 
bulletin No. 425, of the Bureau of Mines, 
to the effect that “firing shots on the 
roadways (the reports show they were 
briskly ventilated when the firing was 
done) has been a frequent source of 
disaster in England.” For example, the 
Altofts explosion in 1886, causing the 
death of 22 men and boys, took place on 
the principal intake airway 500 yd. from 
the downcast shaft. Along this airway a 
current of 40,000 cu.ft. of air per min. 
was passing. The Elemore explosion in 
which 28 lives were lost the same year, 
occurred on the principal intake airway 
200 yd. from the downcast shaft. The 
amount of air passing through this airway 
was 37,800 cu.ft. per min. 

Such instances should serve as a lesson 
and a warning that the evident beneficial 
effects of good mine ventilation should 
not be permitted to obscure the fsct that 
a strong, fresh air current in a mine, al- 
though necessary and desirable, may be 
readily converted into a highly potential 
agency of destruction. 

JOHN VERNER. 
Chariton, Ia. 
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Timbering a Mine Parting 


In answer to the question asked by 
Noah Burton, in regard to the best method 
of timbering a mine parting, CoAL AGE, 
March 23, page 786, would say, my plan 
would be to cut into the coal on both 
sides of the track so that the legs of the 
timber frames can be set back in the rib, 
clear of the track, where they cannot be 
knocked out in case a car jumps the rail. 
The headers (crossbars) should then be 
set Close to the roof. This is always a 
safe system to adopt in timbering part- 
ings, because a car cannot trip the tim- 
bers in case of a derailment or wreck. 
Such an accident has often caused the 
life of a man or a mule. . 

In case the roof stratum is soft and no 
very thick, it will generally pay better to, 
take down the soft top to the solid. This 
work should always be in charge of an 
experienced mine boss, or timberman 
who understands the proper method of 
taking down roofs and timbering. 

Red Ash, Va. A. T. WADE. 





The Cambria Coal Field in 
Wyoming 


The article by Mr. Simmons under the 
above title which appears in issue of 
Coat AGE of March 23, 1912, faithfully 
describes the principal features of the 
district and the mining conditions and 
peculiarities of the coal at Cambria, 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Simmons is justified in giving 
much credit to the enterprise and energy 
of Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins in opening 
up and developing the field, for they de- 
serve this credit and whatever profit they 
have been able to make in operating the 
property and in disposing of it to the 
present operating company. 


EARLY WORK OF THE BURLINGTON 


To those familiar with the conditions 
preceding and attending the development 
of this coal field, it will seem only right, 
however, that the matter should not be 
passed over without mention of the part 
played by Mr. Perkins, former president 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, and by Mr. George A. Hol- 
dredge, Manager of the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad which operated 
the C. B. & Q. lines West of the Mis- 
souri River; for it was only through the 
farsighted wisdom of these gentlemen, 
and of the Board of Directors of the 
C. B. & Q. R.R., that the development of 
this district was accomplished. 

During the ’80s, when the Burlington 
and other railroads were building 
feeders and spurs through the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas, gridironing the 
arable portion of those states with lines 
of rails, the fuel question began to loom 
up as one of serious import. This ap- 
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plied not only to the .railways for steam- 
ing purposes, but to the rapidly growing 
population which followed the railroad 
extensions. 

About 1885 the Burlington manage- 
ment began to canvass actively the coun- 
try tributary to its lines for a suitable 
fuel supply, and extensive examinations 
were made of coal in Colorado and else- 
where. But the regions promising coal 
of suitable quality were not easily acces- 
sible and could not be reached except 
at large cost, involving the building and 
operation of many miles of railroad with 
heavy grades, and at high altitudes. 

From the outset it had been the policy 
of the Burlington to confine its activi- 
ties to those of a common carrier, and 
not to engage directly or indirectly in 
coal mining or other industries. But it 
had also definitely adopted a policy of 
encouraging the development of local 
industries, and this, together with its 
own pressing requirements for a fuel 
supply from mines on its own lines, 
naturally led to an arrangement, made 
some years later, whereby Kilpatrick 
Bros. & Collins agreed to supply the 
company with fuel from the mines at 
Cambria. 


THE First EXPLORATIONS 


In 1887, Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins, 
who as contractors, had built many miles 
of railroad for the Burlington, and who 
had earned the confidence of the Burling- 
ton officials, had their attention drawn 
to this region. Having determined to 
spend some money in trying to develop 
a workable coal they commenced at once 


to drive a drift in a seam about 4 ft.’ 


thick, which was parted at the center by 
a bed of hard sandstone about one and 
a half to two feet thick. About this 
time Mr. Perkins, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Holdrege, decided to have the whole 
region explored to learn whether there 
was any possibility of securing a rail- 
road fuel supply from it, and doing noth- 
ing by halves, he decided to extend this 
exploration from the Black Hills on the 
Dakota-Wyoming line, westwardly across 
Wyoming to the Big Horn Mountains. 
It was of course already known that this 
was a region of great lignite and lig- 
nitic coal deposits, in which beds of 
great thickness extended over a very 
large area, but it was not known 
whether, in addition to the lignites, there 
might not be some areas or some beds 
which would yield coal suitable for rail- 
way fuel. 

I was engaged by the Burlington, to 
make this exploration, and to advise Kil- 
patrick Bros. & Collins in the develop- 
ment of the Black Hills region, or other 
localities where I might advise them to 
do development work, and I made the 
first examination in the fall or early 
winter of 1887. At that time the coal at 
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Cambria was unknown, and the coal at 
the opening above described being un- 
workable, I advised them to explore the 
canons cutting the plateau to the north 
and east, at the same geological horizon, 
to see whether an area could not be 
found in which the coal was workable. 
A camp was accordingly established 
and the work entrusted to Mr. Frank 
Mondell, then an employee of Kilpatrick 
Bros. & Collins. In this work Mr. Mon- 
dell demonstrated the ability which in 
later years has caused his election and 
re-election to represent this district in 
Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN MONDELL—-PROSPECTOR 


Mr. Mondell’s work resulted in the 
discovery of the coal where it is now 
worked at Cambria. His work was at 
first greatly hampered because along the 
outcrop and often for a distance of 30 to 
100 ft. under cover the coal had been 
burnt, and the search for coal smut be- 
came a search for coal ashes. 

Before this condition was discovered 
and recognized, the exploratory work 
was most discouraging, long distances 
along the place where the outcrop should 
have been found showing no traces of 
coal, or coal smut, until we learned to 
look for ashes and not for a coal smut. 

Under Mr. Mondell’s management, 
during the summer of 1888, a consider- 
able area of workable coal was proven 
by drifts driven in on the outcrop in the 
canons, and by diamond drill holes bored 
from the surface of the plateau. I was 
able to report to the Burlington officials 
that there was practically proven or 
assured by this work some 12,000,000 
tons (if my memory is not at fault) of 
workable coal of a quality suitable for 
locomotive use. 

The incidents leading up to and fol- 
lowing the development of this opera- 
tion furnish a most interesting example 
of the part often played by railway cor- 
porations and the officials of such cor- 
porations, in the opening up of our coun- 
try to settlement and of the develop- 
ment of its resources. History has since 
demonstrated the wisdom of the officials 
of the Burlington in this, and in other 
directions, as evidenced by the subse- 
quent large enhancement in the value 
of its securities, and the cordial relations 
which always have existed between it 
and the communities which the railroad 
serves. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Simmons’ 
eulogy of Kilpatrick Brothers and Col- 
lins and cordially endorse his tribute to 
their energy and enterprise and to their 
record as whole souled fellows who 
never do anything without doing it well. 
But I think it would be a grave injustice 
to the officials of the Burlington to per- 
mit this matter to pass into history with- 
out recording the part played by them 
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in the development of this coal field, and 
other enterprises in districts tributary 
to the lines of that company. 
H. M. CHANCE, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Successful Type of Rotary 
Dump 


Referring to the article by Mr. Lind- 
rooth, “A Successful Type of Rotary 
Dump,” in Coat Ace of Mar. 16, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the idea 
of this dump had its origin in the fertile 
brain of the late Richard Ramsey, of 
Braceville, Ill., the inventor of the first 
box-car loader. His dump was double, 
the empty car being returned to posi- 
tion by the next load. This dispensed with 
the back balance, but required a deeper 
hopper for clearance and caused some 
breakage of the coal. 

In 1897, with Mr. Ramsey’s permission, 
I used his idea in perfecting a dump like 
the one shown in your paper, and in- 
stalled three of them for coal and rock 
cars at our No. 3 mine, in 1898. They re- 
mained in service until the mine was 
abandoned in 1909. Again, in 1904, two 
more. were installed at our No. 6 mine, 
and are in use today, handling the output 
of coal and rock successfully. They are 
the simplest cross-over dumps in use, 
and in no case have they cost us a dollar 
for repairs. 

We adopted the closed-end car with 
this dump in 1898. We also adopted the 
practice of forcing the mine-car wheels 
onto the axles and thus got rid of the 
two abominations on pit cars, loose doors 
and loose wheels, at the same time. 

W. HARKES, 

General Superintendent, Big Four Wil- 
mington Coal Co., Coal City, IIl. 





Preparing Shot Hoies 


With reference to the question of se- 
curing maximum efficiency in firing per- 
missible powders, I- desire to say that 
the charging density and disruptive 
effects of permissible explosive car- 
tridges may be greatly increased, when 
the cartridge is smaller in diameter than 
the drill hole, by slitting them length- 
wise and tamping tightly into the holes. 
Air spacing will give slow action. This 
is done by placing a plug of tough, soft 
clay between the explosive and the stem- 
ming, and when doing this great care 
must be taken to tamp firmly the re- 
mainder of the stemming. This practice 
reduces the charging density and the ex- 
plosive force may be regulated to suit 
the coal being blasted. Wooden rods 
which fit snugly into the drill holes 
should always be used for tamping bars. 
Tamp the stemming loosely near the 
explosive and tightly for rest of hole. 

Pittsburg, Penn. A. M. C. 
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Colliery Notes and Comments 


Practical hints gathered here and there, and condensed to suit the busy reader 





During the year 1910 Nova Scotia 
shipped $368,146 worth of coal to the 
United States. 


A 3-in. layer of portland cement mortar 
applied on expanded metal lathe is a 
good protection for coal bins. 


The transmitting lines of electrically 
driven fans should be independent of 
trolley lines so that any trouble with the 
trolley system will not interfere with 
the ventilation. 


Good air-tight stoppings, costing about 
one-third as much as brick stoppings, 
may be constructed of “Burkett’ lath, 
plastered with wood fiber, mixed with an 
equal quantity of sand. 


In designing a pumping plant for a 
mine the capacity of the pump should 
be 2% times the amount of water to be 
handled. The sump of such a plant 
should accommodate an accumulation of 
from 36 to 48 hours. 


Adjustable loading-booms for loading 
railroad cars at the breaker are a great 
factor in the elimination of breakage. 
When an empty car is being filled the 
boom is close to the bottom and rises 
gradually as the car fills. 


Experiments: have shown, that within 
certain limits, the strength of mine props 
is independent of their length. A fairly 
straight, medium-length prop should be 
able to withstand a pressure of one ton 
per square inch of small-end area before 
crushing. 


Wooden mine cars should have their 
sides and ends built of tongued and 
grooved boards to prevent the dropping 
of dust on the roadways. The bottom 
should be lined with sheet iron for the 
same reason and this prevents damage 
while loading; furthermore, it also greatly 
facilitates dumping, as the coal slides 
easily from the sheet-iron surface. 


Tehe Prussian Firedamp Commission 
has estimated that from 10 to 13 ft. of 
flame result from a blownout shot of 
half a pound of gunpowder in a non- 
gaseous atmosphere when the hole is 
stemmed with clay. Where stone and 
coal dust are used for stemming the 
flame increases to 16 ft. A pure coal 
dust stemming results in a flame from 
31 to 52 ft. long. 


In the coal mines of Durham and 
Northumberland, England, chambers are 
not arbitrarily awarded the miners, but 
they are allowed to draw lots for the 
same, which gives every man an equal 


‘present than it does in pure air. 


chance of securing the best chamber, 
thus safeguarding the men’s rights. These 
drawings take place every three months. 
Each district or colliery adopts rules for 
the drawing suitable to local conditions. 


For fighting fires in the pitching 
breasts of the anthracite mines, elecric 
fire-fighting cars are sometimes used. 
They consist of a truck equipped with an 
electric pump, hose, insulated wire, fire- 
extinguishers, axes, saw, hatchet and a 
first aid supply-box. These cars can be 
run to any point in the mine which is 
tracked and a stream of water, drawn 
from the mine ditch, directed against 
the fire within a short space of time. 


According to the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, the comparative fuel cost 
at the Port Henry, N. Y., power plant is 
as follows: 11 tons of No. 2 buckwheat 
(anthracite) worth $2.65 per ton at the 
plant, is equal in heating value to 10 
tons of bituminous, at $3.92 per ton, or 
$29.15 worth of anthracite equals $39.20 
worth of bituminous coal, thus making 
the cost of operating with bituminous 


1.345 times more than for anthracite. 


Some European methods of testing 
mine ventilation are: (1) The Liveling 
principle, based on the fact that platinum 
burns with a brighter glow when CH, is 
(2) 
The Shaw method, which consists of add- 
ing pure CH, to a mixture until the ex- 
plosive point is reached; the difference 
between the amount added and the 
amount necessary to produce an explo- 
sion is the amount of gas held in the 
ventilating current. 


In working thick seams of coal with 
several partings the question of impu- 
rities in the coal is of great importance. 
Where the partings are thick, and the 
coal mined by machine, the amount of 
impurities may be reduced to a min- 
imum, but where the partings are thin, 
and the coal shot from the solid, the 
presence of more or less bone and slate 
in the mined coal is unavoidable. When 
a large output has to be handled by one 
tipple, it is best to remove as much as 
possible of the impurities at the work- 
ing face, because the dumping must be 


done too quickly to permit much inspec- 


tion. 


To fix pencil lines on drawings, rub the 
drawing with a piece of wax like that 
used in the manufacture of phonographic 
rolls. This produces a kind of varnish 
which protects the lines against rubbing 


and insures their preservation. Paper 
as well as tracing cloth can be protected 
in this manner. Another method is to 
heat the paper slightly before using it, 
then spread a solution of warm alcohol 
and bleached colophone rapidly over the 
surface so as to thoroughly wet it, after 
which it is to be dried in warm air. The 
pencil works easily on the surface of — 
paper so prepared. In order to fix the 
lines, it is merely necessary to reheat 
the paper slightly for a few moments. 
The lines are then covered with a thin 
coating of transparent varnish, which 
preserves them in perfect clearness. 


To clear firedamp from mine work- 
ings provide a liberal volume of air 
properly conducted to the working faces. 
Where poor ventilation has allowed a 
large body of gas to accumulate it 
should be removed gradually, in sec- 
tions, as by this method the gas is more 
easily broken up and the return current 
does not become so gaseous as when the 
air current is turned into the whole 
body of gas. While this is being done 
withdraw all men from the dangerous 
parts of the mine and the return side 
of the gas body. See that only careful, 
competent men, supplied with a good 
type of locked safety lamp are employed 
in the work. Take good care to fix all 
brattices or air pipes on the intake side 
and to keep all safety lamps away from 
the accumulation of gas near the floor. 
Provide an abundant supply of timber, 
brattices, lathes, nails and pipes. 


The conditions which wiring systems 
have to withstand in mining work are pe- 
culiar and often severe. Everything used 
in a mine must be designed to endure 
rough and unskilled handling, and of a 
nature capable of resisting corrosive and 
abundant pit water. Sparking must be 
avoided, or at least confined. Efficient 
grounding is not easy to effect. Wall and 
roof movements occur. ‘Extensions of 
electrical wiring are of almost weekly oc- 
currence, and these have often to be car- 
ried out quickly and in a bad light. Dan- 
gers from shock are increased, owing ‘to 
confined space and to working conditions 
which lower the electrical and vital re- 
sistances of the workers. When these 
special conditions are not studied in de- 
sign, D. S. Munro is correct in assuming 
that electricity, which ought to be the 
safest carrier of power and light, may be 
actually more dangerous, and, because of 


unfamiliarity, more dreaded than older 
methods. 
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Interesting Questions Selected 
from Various Recent 
Examinations 


CAPACITY OF Pump To DRAIN SHAFT 


Ques.—In the course of sinking a shaft, 
a feeder of water was met when a porous 
sandstone was struck. The water rose 
300 ft. in the shaft. A pump having a 
capacity of 300 gal. per min. failed to 
lower the water more than 62 ft. What 
would be the capacity of a pump capable 
of draining this shaft ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the height to 
which the water rose in the shaft (300 
ft.) represents the natural head of the 
feeder in the strata, and that the flow 
increases as the water level is lowered 
in the shaft, in proportion to the square 
root of the effective head, we have the 
ratio of the flow, in gallons per minute, 
is equal to the square root of the ratio 
of the corresponding head, in feet. 

Therefore, if the flow is 300 gal. per 
min. under a head of 62 ft. the question 
is what would be the quantity of the 
flow for a head of 300 ft., or when the 
shaft was completely drained. To be 
safe, call this head 310 ft., which gives 
round figures. Then, calling the re- 
quired capacity of the .pump, for this 
head, x, 


%.== 300 V 5 = 670 + gal. per min. 
§ HorsEPOWER REQUIRED TO Hoist COAL 


'  Ques.—What horsepower will be re- 
quired to hoist 1200 tons of coal up a 
shaft 525 ft. deep, in 8 hr., allowing 12.5 
_ per cent. for the resistance of rope, pul- 
_ leys, etc. 

_ Ans.—Adding 12.5 per cent. or % of 
the load hoisted to allow for friction the 
load including friction is 


-_ 1200 += 1350 tons 
Practically, a certain time should be al- 
- lowed for unavoidable delays, say 5 per 
cent., making the actual time of hoisting 
8 x 0.95 = 7.6 hr. each day. But, since 
‘it is necessary to calculate the horse- 
- power on the maximum speed in hoisting, 
and since about one-half the actual time 
_ of hoisting is lost in dumping or changing 
- cars between trips and starting and stop- 
ping trips, the time of hoisting the full 
depth of the shaft at such speed might be 
taken approximately, in this case, as 


eS: @" aa, 
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6 60 \ 
TOR Oe 228 min. 


2 
To do this would require 


1350 X 2000 X 525. 
228 XK 33,000 





lah. - 188 + hp. 


[The theoretical horsepower, making 
only the given allowance for friction, and 
not allowing for loss of time, in delays, 
changing cars and starting and stopping 
trips would fall short in actual practice. 
This theoretical power would be 
1350 X 2000 X 525 
“8X 60 xB 3,000 | 
In actual practice more data are required 
to make this calculation with accuracy, 
in order to determine the load per hoist 
and the necessary maximum speed of 
hoisting. In the above we have assumed 
a balanced hoist and ignored the weight 
of the rope hanging in the shaft.] 


Ve 





== SOustps 


DISCHARGE OF SIPHON 


Ques.—In a siphon pipe line 4 in. in 
diameter and 1760 ft. long, the greatest 
altitude of the pipe is 15 ft. above the 
intake end and 52 ft. above the discharge 
end. How many gallons of water will 
this siphon discharge in 1 hr.? 

. Ans.—The lengths of the two arms of 
the siphon are not given, but only the 
total length of the pipe. Therefore, as- 
suming that these respective lengths are 
such that the intake end, under atmos- 
pheric pressure, will supply the discharge 
end, which flows under gravity, the quan- 
tity of water discharged per hour will be 


| 








G= 60 X 4? 52 15 
, = -+ 0.0026 
800 X 4 ‘ 
= 7852 + gal. 


PRESSURE DUE TO BLASTING 


Ques.—Give the pressure per square 
inch on the tamping when 6 Ib. of F F 
powder is exploded in a 3-in. drill hole, 
in blasting coal. 

Ans.—Black blasting powder yields on 
explosion 360 times its volume of gases, 
measured at 32° F., barometer 29.92 in. 
and a solid residue of 14 the volume of 
the powder exploded. When the powder 
is exploded in a drill hole or other con- 
fined space the 360 volumes of gases are 
crowded into a space that is *% of the 
original volume of the powder, owing to 
the solid residue that fills the remaining 
4 of the original space occupied by the 
powder. This is equivalent to 


360 X = 480 volumes 
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of gas filling the entire space occupied by 
the powder, or 480 times the volume of 
the powder; and increases the pressure 
480 times the original pressure, which 
was 14.7 Ib. per sq.in. 

The pressure at the moment of explo- 
sion, however, is very much increased by 
the rise of temperature due to the com- 
bustion of the powder. The theoretical 
temperature due to the explosion of black 
blasting powder is 3600° F.; but to ob- 
tain this high temperature the combus- 
tion must be complete in an instant of 
time, which is not the case. Black powder 
burns at a comparatively slow rate, de- 
pending on the size of the grain and qual- 
ity and hardness of the powder. Much 
of the heat developed is radiated and 
lost before the combustion is complete. 
On this account, the temperature in the 
drill hole, in blasting coal, rarely exceeds 
2000° F., in good practice. 

This makes the pressure due to the ex- 
plosion of black blasting powder, in a 
drill hole, at sea level, 

14.7 X 480 SY 


2000 


460 + 2000 __ 
460 + 32 





14.7 X 480 X 2460 
492 xX 2000 

The question asks for the pressure per 
square inch exerted on the tamping by the 
explosion of a given weight of powder. 
The pressure per square inch does not 
depend on the weight of powder exploded 
or the size of the hole. It varies with the 
elevation above sea level. 





= 17.64 tons per sq.in. 


PUMPING CALCULATION 


Ques.—(a) What is the cylinder dis- 
placement and theoretical discharge of a 
pump whose water cylinder is 12 in. in 
diameter and length of stroke 16 in. when 
making 90 strokes per min.? (b) As- 
suming .an efficiency of 85 per cent. for 
the water end of this pump, what is the 
actual discharge ? 

Ans.—(a) The _ piston 
case is 


speed in this 


16 X 90 : 
== 120 ft. per min. 


Piston displacement, 


16 (2754 <x 2) 8 ft. p 
—_—_—_—_—__ CO 7-5 Pe | Cu.Jt. Perv mum 
a 94.248 cu.) 


Theoretical discharge, 


94.248 X 1728 


70) l. pe , 
231 705 gal. per min 


(b) Actual discharge, 


Sted ake mt. 
c= Sten 828 gal. per min. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important 


COAL AGE 


Coal and Coke News 


ViolsaieeNome a 


Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The proposed repeal of the Canadian 
reciprocity act, which has been urged by 
the Senate committee on finance, in a re- 
port rendered within the past few days, 
is being opposed by President Taft, who 
expresses the hope and belief that it may 
still be possible to obtain an adjustment 
with Canada later on, when that country 
has had time to reconsider the question 
of closer trade relations with the United 
States. 

One of the items, in regard to which it 
is especially desired that there shall be 
no change so far as the act is concerned, 
is that embracing coal and slack. For 
these commodities, a substantial reduc- 
tion had been arranged in the bill, which 
was rejected at the polls in Canada last 
autumn. It is the opinion of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers that these items are par- 
ticularly likely to serve as a useful basis 
for negotiations in the future, and that 
to repeal the bill now would leave the 
President without the possibility of au- 
thority to include them in a treaty with 
Canada, should conditions later favor 
such action. 

It is said that in all probability the 
Ways and Means committee at the next 
Congress, if the Democrats continue in 
power, will report a bill in which the 
President will be given authority to nego- 
tiate treaties of reciprocity with foreign 
countries on a distinctly lower basis of 
rates than that which prevails in the gen- 
eral tariff, and it is understood that coal 
will be one of the items on which the 
Democrats will establish the lower 
schedule of rates which is to be offered 
in the proposed bill. It is believed that 
a large trade in coal may be developed 
with the aid of the Panama Canal if con- 
ditions are made moderately favorable, 
by securing the abolition of duties in for- 
eign countries through holding out of suf- 
ficient inducements in the way of reduc- 
tions of duty on articles imported into 
the United States. 


CoAL STRIKE LEGISLATION 


A general understanding has been 
reached apparently, to the effect that in 
the absence of any new and more threat- 
ening developments in connection with 
the impending coal strike, there probably 
will be no further action taken with re- 
spect to the Lee and Townsend bills, pro- 
viding for an extension of the Erdman 
act to apply to strikes in the coal indus- 
try. Neither does it at present seem like- 


ly that any substitute provisions of like 
character will be taken up. The bills will 
be left in committee. 

If any step of the sort is taken at this 
session of Congress, it will probably be 
the reporting and possible passage of a 
modified form of the Foster bill to create 
a Commission on Mining Industry. This 
bill provides that a commission shall be 
created as follows: 


Said commission shall be composed of 
11 persons, to be appointed as follows: 
Two members of the Senate (including 
the chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining and one member to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate), 
two members of the House of Represen- 
tatives (including the chairman of the 
Committee on Mines and Mining and one 
member to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House), two representatives of 
mine operators, two representatives of 
miners, two mining engineers and one 
representative of the Bureau of Mines, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


The portion of the bill which applies 
especially to the coal industry is as fol- 
lows: 


The commission shall inquire into the 
general condition of labor employed in 
the mining industry of the United States, 
and especially as to the safety of mining 
and the methods of more efficient mining 
and the conservation of the mineral pro- 
ducts of the United States; into existing 
relations between employers and em- 
ployeés; into the growth of associations 
of employers and of wage earners and 
the effect of such associations upon the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees; into any methods which have 
been tried in any state or in foreign 
countries for maintaining mutually sat- 
isfactory relations between employees 
and employers; into methods for avoid- 
ing or adjusting labor disputes through 
peaceful and conciliatory mediation and 
negotiations; and into the scope and 
methods and resources of existing bu- 
reaus of labor and of mines and into 
possible ways of increasing their useful- 
ness so far as the mining industry is 
concerned. The commission shall seek 
to discover and to point out the under- 
lying causes of dissatisfaction in the 
mining situation. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—It has been announced 
that the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has agreed to pay the State of Alabama 
45c. per ton for coal mined by the con- 


victs employed by the company. This 
is an increase of 2%c. per ton over 
the terms of the original contract. The 


agreement between Gov. O’Neal and of- 


ficials of the Sloss-Sheffield company was 
reached only after several conferences 
on the subject had been held. 


Corey—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. has fired the second battery 
of its new Koppers byproduct - coke- 
oven plant. This battery of 70 ovens 
marks the completion of one-half of the 
large plant now under construction. It is 
expected that the two remaining batteries 
and the balance of the plant will be fin- 
ished by June 1 of this year. 


Colorado 


Trinidad—After a conference of coal 
operators of Las Animas, Huerfano and 
Fremont Counties, the mine employees 
were allowed a substantial increase in 
wages, taking effect Apr. 1. Miners will 
receive an increase of 5c. per ton, run- 
of-mine, and all other classes of labor 
will receive a corresponding increase. 
More than 12,000 men are affected by 
the increase and these are scattered 
among the 100 mines at present in oper- 
ation in the district. The operating com- 
panies have decided to increase the price 
of coal 10c. per ton, so the consumer, 
and not the companies, will really have 
to pay the advance. The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron and the Victor-American 
Fuel companies took the initiative in the 
movement. The other companies which 
agreed to the increase are the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., the National Fuel Co. 
and the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
Small Independent operators are ex- 
pected to follow the action of the big 
companies. 








Illinois 

Peoria—The Peoria District Collieries 
Co. and the Western Coal Sales Co., two 
local concerns, were recently incorporated 
for the purpose of mining and selling 
coal. The present capitalization of these 
companies is small, but it is understood 
their capital will be considerably in- 
creased later. The Collieries company 
will operate the Scholl mines at Barton- 
ville. 


Streator—All the properties of the 
Star Coal Co., of Streator, have passed 
into the hands of a new company, to be 
known as the Star Coal Co. of Gales- 
burg. The new company is capitalized 
at $51,000 with Thomas Fairbain as presi- 
dent. The properties include three mines 
at Cuba, ordinarily employing about 400 
men, and one mine at Fiatt, which has 
been closed since Dec. 1. The Fairbain 
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interests own other coal operations in 
this locality. All the properties lie along 
the Burlington railroad, about 25 miles 
south of Galesburg. 


Springfield—About 7350 men are idle 
in Sangamon County and 36 mines shut 
down during the suspension. Four thou- 
sand residents of Springfield alone are 
temporarily out of employment. 


Chicago—Within a month or six weeks, 
the Chicago & North Western R.R. will 
begin the construction of its projected 
line from Peoria, Ill., to a connection 
with the Macoupin County Ry., a 
proprietary company, near Girard, in the 
south central portion of the state. The 
new line will give the North Western di- 
rect access to its extensive coal fields 
in southern Illinois. At present, this 
territory is reached over the Chicago & 
Alton. ; 


Harrisburg—The last semi-monthly 
pay day for a number of mines in this 
vicinity was without doubt one of the 
largest in the history of the field. The 
O’Gara Coal Co. disbursed about $130,- 
000, while the Saline County Coal Co. 
and the Wasson Coal Co. paid out prac- 
tically $50,000 more. 


Kewanee—The Kewanee Coal Co., 
which has been prospecting for some 
time on its property two miles east of 
here, recently encountered a 32-in. seam 
of coal, at a depth of 275 ft. This is 
known as the No. 3 or Spring Valley 
seam. Further drilling will be carried 
on in order to determine whether or not 
mining operations are likely to prove 
practicable. ; 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Except for pumpers and 
other men employed to keep the prop- 
erties in shape, the bituminous coal mines 
of Indiana are deserted and will remain 
idle until the 20,000 miners receive 
notice that the wage contract, agreed to 
in Cleveland, has been ratified by a ref- 
erendum vote. 


Brazil—The block coal and clay mines 
operated in connection with clay fac- 
tories in Indiana will continue to work 
pending a settlement of the wage con- 
troversy by referendum vote of the 
miners, according to action taken by the 
official board of the Indiana Mine 
Workers. Some of the factories have 
their own mines for the production of 
coal. Their output is not sold elsewhere, 
and the miners’ officials decided to al- 
low these mines to continue in operation 
during the suspension. The factory own- 
ers have agreed to pay the mine em- 
ployees according to the proposed scale. 
The most radical change in the local 
block-coal agreement will be the weekly 
pay to succeed the semi-monthly pay, a 
change which will be welcomed bv miners 
and merchants. 


"minimum 
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Evansville—Following an agreement 
between Indiana miners and operators, 
two Evansville railroad mines are con- 
tinuing to work during the general sus- 
pension with the understanding that in 
the meantime the miners will receive the 
new scale, or in event of failure to settle 
on a scale, will receive the rates that 
their officials have demanded. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—The operators and miners 
of western Kentucky were in conference 
here for five days before the miners 
drew up a proposition that the operators 
indicated a willingness to accept. The 
principal departure made by the miners 
from the Cleveland agreement concerns 
the percentage of lump coal in the run- 
cf-mine product. This has heretofore 
been estimated at 62 per cent., but the 
miners now demand that in paying the 
men on a “run-of-mine” basis, allowance 
be made for the presence of 74.25 per 
cent. of lump coal. Inasmuch as the 
Cleveland agreement provides for an in- 
crease of 5c. per ton for lump coal (pick 
mined) and 3c. per ton for “run-of-mine,” 
it can be seen that if the pay of the men 
were based on an estimate of 74.25 per 
cent. of lump coal, instead of 62 per 
cent., the effect would be a further in- 
crease ever the Cleveland scale. The de- 
mands of the men, if granted, will estab- 
lish a scale in the western Kentucky dis- 
trict of 9214c. per ton for lump coal and 
67'4c. per ton for “run-of-mine coal. The 
scale demanded for workmen paid by the 
day is as follows: 

Tracklayers, $2.46; trappers, 75c.; bot- 
tom cagers, $2.23; drivers gathering with 
one mule, $2.46; drivers gathering with 
two mules or more, $2.67; riders, $2.23; 
water haulers, $2.23; timbermen, $2.46; 
pipemen, $2.36; all other inside day 
laborers, $2.23. For outside work the 
is fixed at $2 a day. For 
blacksmiths a minimum of 838c. an hour 
is asked; for engineers, 35c.; for firemen, 
32c.; for night watchmen, $2.23. 


The demand that the percentage of 


lump be raised from 62 per cent. to 74.25° 


per cent. was qualified by an alternative 
vroposition from the operators that if it 
be refused an actual test be made to de- 
termine the exact percentage. 


Montana 


Butte—The Trail Creek coal mines, 
which were closed down Apr. 1, throwing 
300 men out of work, will be opened 
again immediately, as arrangements have 
been made with the Northern Pacific to 
operate the branch railway from the 
mines to the main line of the railroad. 

Orders’ have been received from B. B. 
Thayer to close down the coal mines of 
the Anaconda Copper Co. These mines 
have been in operation 17 years and em- 
ploy 216 men. 


Rozeman—tThere is a persistent rumor 
current in this city to the effect that the 
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Chestnut mines, near here, will be shut 
down indefinitely. The mines have been 
running on short schedule for several 
years. The property is owned and op- 
erated by the Northwestern Improvement 
Co, 


Missouri 

Kansas City—Coal operators of Kan- 
sas Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
met here, Apr. 5, to outline a proposition 
to be submitted to the United Mine 
workers of America, at a joint confer- 
ence, to be held Apr. 8, when an effort 
will be made to renew the two-year con- 
tract that expired Apr. 1. The mines in 
the Southwest will remain in operation 
pending negotiations. 


Ohio 

Columbus—Operators in Ohio expect 
little difficulty in the adjustment of a min- 
ing scale. Some believe that a fortnight’s 
suspension is all that will be necessary, 
while others think that it may require 30 
days to work out the difficulties. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer G. W. Savage, of the 
Ohio division of the United Mine Work- 
ers is confident that the referendum vote 
will be favorable to the ratification of the 
wage scale. He believes the result in 
Ohio should be known by Apr. 15. Bal- 
lots for the referendum vote have al- 
ready been sent out. One of the effects 
of closing down the Ohio mines will be 
the release of a large number of cars 
to the West Virginia fields. Operators 
in West Virginia have been running witha 
short-order supply for a good many weeks. 
As soon as the Ohio operators are able to 
resume work, a large tonnage will be 
rushed to Lake points and loaded to wait 
the opening of navigation. It is believed 
that, owing to the severe winter, naviga- 
tion cannot be opened until about the 
middle of May. 

St. Clairsville—The transfer of the 
property of the Rail & River Coal Co., 
of Pittsburg, to the Grand Trunk R.R., 
was made here, Mar. 30. The property 
lies in the southeastern part of Belmont 
County, and includes three producing 
mines in the Pittsburg No. 8 seam of coal, 
mining equipment and 30,000 acres of 
coal lands. The Rail & River Coal Co. 
is capitalized at $250,000. 

New Philadelphia—Jeremiah E. 
Reeves has sued the James Mullins Coal 
Co., one of the largest coal operators in 
Tuscarawas County, for $38,000 dam- 
ages, alleged to have been done to 
Reeves’ coal land in the three years’ 
time that the Mullins company leased it. 
More than 30 charges of carelessness by 
the defendants are made in the petition. 

The property of the Dennison Mining 
Co., including 550 acres of coal land in 
Tuscarawas County, will be sold at pub- 
lic auction, Apr. 29, to satisfy the claims 
of the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburg, 
Penn. 
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Oklahoma 


McAlester—-It was announced here, 
Apr. 1, that the miners of the south- 
western district would remain at work 
during the adjustment of a new wage 
scale. About 1500 miners in this local- 
ity are affected. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg — Coal miners throughout 
western Pennsylvania will remain idle un- 
til Monday, Apr. 22, rounding out a three 
weeks’ suspension in accordance with the 
decision reached Apr. 3, at the convention 
of district No. 5, United Mine Workers. 
The delegates decided to await the result 
of the international referendum vote to 
be tabulated Apr. 20. The Mercer-But- 
ler-Armstrong field will be excepted, the 
men continuing at work with the com- 
panies paying the increased wages. There 
was a general agreement that the Cleve- 
land wage-scale compromise would be 
approved. 


Greensburg—Following the announce- 
ment of a wage increase at the various 
workings of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
other leading coal companies in West- 
moreland, Fayette, Washington, Somer- 
set, Cambria, Green and Clearfield coun- 
ties, have taken similar action. The ma- 
jority of the employees of these con- 
cerns are not affiliated with the miners’ 
organization. Among the companies who 
have agreed to pay their employees an in- 
crease in wages averaging 714 per cent. 
are the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Berwind- 
White Coal Co., United States Coal Co., 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Westmoreland Coal 
Co., Consolidation Coal Co., Quemahon- 
ing Coal Co., Somerset Coal Co., Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., Clearfield Coal Co., 
Rembrandt Peale Corporation, Peerless 
Coal & Coke Co., Somerset Coal Co. and 
over a hundred minor coal companies in 
the southwestern section of the state. 


Uniontown—The W. J. Rainey Coke 
Co., one of the largest independent pro- 
ducers of the region, recently announced 
that it would install bath tubs, shower 
baths and other modern conveniences in 
all its houses occupied by employees. 
This is an innovation in the coke region. 
The company also is making about $100,- 
000 worth of improvements to its plants. 


Dubois—By a vote of 91 to 69 the dele- 
gates representing 40,000 miners of dis- 
trict No. 2, United Mine Workers, decided, 
Apr. 3, to accept the recommendation of 
District President Gilday, and continue 
working until Apr. 15. If a scale agree- 
able to the miners is framed in the mean- 
time, work will continue without inter- 
ruption. 

Butler—The coroner’s jury which in- 
vestigated the boiler explosion at the 
mine of the Turner Coal Co. at Evans 
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City on Mar. 23, when five men were 
seriously burned, one fatally, found the 
company guilty of negligence. Charged 
with neglect of duty, L. B. Gaiser, su- 
perintendent of the mine, waived a hear- 
ing and was bound over to court in $500 
bail, furnished by the company. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The suspension of opera- 
tions in this region and around Carbon- 
dale is practically complete. Several 
washeries belonging to the D. L. & W. 
and D. & H. companies have been kept 
running to supply boiler fuel, although 
the mine workers declare their intention 
of calling out the men and making an ef- 
fort to close down all washeries. The 
Oxford mine of the Peoples Coal Co. re- 
cently suspended operations to install a 
gasoline motor haulage system but is ex- 
pected to keep going during the sus- 
pension just as it did in 1902. A num- 
ber of small independent mine owners are 
trying to make arrangements to keep 
operating in order to supply the local 
trade. Miners employed at the Jermyn 
colliery at Old Forge are staying away 
from work, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have been offered a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages and any other conces- 
sions the operators in general may ulti- 
mately grant. No violence has been re- 
ported in this region and the guards 
formerly hired for times like this are not 
in evidence. 


Wilkes-Barre—Recognition of the min- 
ers’ union is being brought more and 
more prominently forward as an issue in 
the present controversy, independent of 
an increase in wages. At a recent meet- 
ing of a thousand miners at Nanticoke, it 
was strongly declared that they would 
not accept an increase in pay unless ac- 
companied by recognition of the union. 


The West End Coal Co. at Mocanaqua 
and the W. T. Payne Co. at Luzerne 
are keeping their washeries running and 
are shipping coal. The only steps taken 
to oppose this activity consisted in call- 
ing out the union men employed at the 
plants. 


Hazleton—While peace has prevailed 
generally throughout the coal fields, there 
was recently an instance of violence at 
McAdoo, near here. A fireboss, employed 
in one of the collieries, was probably 
fatally injured in a fight, the direct out- 
come of the suspension. 


Pottsville—None of the collieries in 
the Schuylkill region are working. The 
plants of the Philadelphia & Reading 
company had steam up, ready for work, 
Apr. 2, but no men reported. It is not 
expected that an effort will be made 
by any of the collieries to work until after 
the Philadelphia conference, on Apr. 10, 
although several individual operators 
claim that they can get enough men to 
work their plants whenever they make 
the attempt. 
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Shamokin—An attempt of the opera- 
tors to open the Kathryn colliery, Apr. 3, 
failed, because members of the union per- 
sonally persuaded all the men who report- 
ed for work to go back home. The com- 
pany officials say they will try again. That 
the Reading company expects the trouble 
to be drawn out was indicated recently, 
when it ordered all of the mules hoisted 
from the Henry Clay shaft. The district is 
absolutely quiet. 


West Virginia 

Charleston—The 30,000 miners of the 
Kanawha district received notice from 
their officials, Apr. 1, that they might re- 
sume work pending settlement of the final 
details of the Cleveland scale, because 
their markets were threatened by the 
nonunion districts of the state. The pol- 
icy committee of the United Mine Work- 
ers, at its Cleveland meeting, gave this 
privilege. 

The Charleston-Kanawha Coal Co., in- 
corporated recently and backed by Pitts- 
burg capital, has taken over the coal un- 
derlying about 60,000 acres in the 
Kanawha field, immediately in the neigh- 
borhood of Charleston. Development will 
begin shortly and the operations are ex- 
pected to become among the largest in the 
State. 

Pocahontas—The Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Collieries Co. has recently pur- 
chased the lease and properties of the 
Cirrhus Coal & Coke Co., for about 
$107,000. This property is at Big Four, 
W. Va. Both the No. 3 and No. 4 Poca- 
hontas beds are being mined. 

Heavy rains in the Pocahontas field re- 
cently, have caused much damage and de- 
lay of operations. Two mines were com- 
pletely flooded, and there were 20 land- 
slides along the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
between Vivian and Williamson. 

Elkins—The mines of the Davis Col- 
liery Co., at Junior, have resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown of 13 months. 

Welch—-At the request of the relief 
committee of the Red Cross Society, Gov- 
ernor Glasscock, on Apr. 3, issued an ap- 
peal for aid for the sufferers from the 
recent mine disaster at Jed. 


England 


London—tThe miners’ federation, fol- 
lowing a long session, Apr. 6, officially 
declared off the great coal strike, and 
ordered the men to return to work im- 
mediately. If the surface men’s griev- 
ances can be settled, there seems to be 


‘nothing to prevent a resumption of work 


throughout the coal fields. The pro- 
tests of the Yorkshire and _ Fifeshire 
miners against the decision of the Miners’ 
Federation are not likely to be followed 
by action. The miners’ associations of 
these counties have already recommended 
the men to return to work. General 
activity prevails in all the coal-mining 
districts. 
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Personals 


Edward H. Coxe, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has resigned his position as general sup- 
erintendent of the coal mines and coke 
ovens of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., effective June 1, 1912. 


C. C. Anderson, general superintendent 
of the Northwestern Improvement Co., 
and E. M. Cortright, engineer of the 
Montana Coal & Iron Co., have recently 
teen elected members of the Montana 
Society of Engineers. 


Howard Elliott, president of the North- 
ern Pacific R.R., in company with a num- 
ber of the railroad’s officials, recently in- 
spected the coal properties of the North- 
western Improvement Co. in the vicinity 
of Red Lodge, Montana. 


John L. Collin has obtained passports 
to France and Italy. As a representative 
of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., of Pitts- 
burg, he will sail at once for France to 
negotiate the sale of a large quantity of 
coal to the French government. 


William H. Grady has resigned his 
position as chief engineer of the coal 
mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., effective Apr. 1. C. G. Owen, 
principal assistant engineer, has been ap- 
pointed acting chief engineer with offices 
at Birmingham, Ala. 


J. M. Page, division engineer, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Pratt No. 1 division of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.’s 
coal mines, to succeed William L. Martin, 
resigned. Mr. Page will be located as 
heretofore, at Pratt City, Ala. 


John S. Critchlow, manager of the 
Western Fuel Co., of Salt Lake City, has 
been placed in charge of the Western 
Pacific Fuel Co., of San Francisco, and 
will take up his new duties shortly after 
Apr. 1. The Western Pacific Fuel Co. 
was recently purchased by the Castle 
Valley Coal Co., of Salt Lake. 


F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie 
railroad, accompanied by Vice-President 
Stuart and a party of railroad officials, re- 
cently made an extended trip through the 
coal regions in the vicinity of Scranton, 
Penn., with the idea of obtaining first- 
hand information in regard to conditions 
which at present prevail in this section. 


Milnor Roberts, dean of the College 
of Mines, University of Washington, and 
Prof. Joseph Daniels, recently accom- 
panied a party of 20 senior and junior 
students on a trip of mine inspection to 
Texada Island, B. C. The objects of the 
trip were to study the deposits of iron, 
copper, gold and limestone, and to in- 
spect the lime kilns, oil-burning smelters 
and general mining equipment of the re- 
gion. Headquarters were established at 
Van Anda, near the north end of the 
island. 
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Chronology of Coal Mining 
tor March 


Mar. 7—An explosion of gas in the 
mine of the Diamond Vale Collieries Co., 
at Merritt, B. C., killed 7 men and injured 
two. 

Mar. 13—Anthracite operators formally 
rejected the mine workers’ demands. 

Mar. 15—Officials of the United Mine 
Workers refused counter proposition of 
the anthracite operators. 

Mar. 16—An explosion in the Italianka 
coal mine, Uzovka, Russia, killed 45 men. 

Mar. 19—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered a 10c. reduction in 
the Pittsburg-Lake freight rate.—Strike 
in German coal fields ended after con- 
ference of miners’ leaders. 

Mar. 20—Explosion in the Chant No. 2 
mine of Sans Bois Coal Co., McCurtain, 
Okla., killed 74 men.—Conference of bi- 
tuminous operators and miners opened 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 26—Explosion in the mine of the 
Jed Coal « Coke Co., Jed, W. Va., killed 
81 men. 

Mar. 29—-Compromise agreement ef- 
fected between bituminous operators and 
miners in conference at Cleveland.—Sus- 
pension of work in anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania was ordered by officials of 
United Mine Workers.—Bill providing 
minimum wage for miners became a law 
in Great Britain. 








Construction News 


Harlan, Ky.—The Wisconsin Steel Co. 
will erect another battery of byproduct 
coke ovens at their local plant during 
the coming summer. 


Ashland, Ky.—William G. Eaton, of 
Cincinnati, and associates will build 100 
byproduct coke ovens, at Ashland. Hs- 
timated cost, $1,000,000. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal 
Co. is installing machinery for manu- 
facturing lumber and will begin work 
this month on opening its recently ac- 
quired coal lands. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Roden Coal Co. 
will erect 20 miners’ dwellings and a 
new commissary, at the Marvel mine; 
$20,000 is appropriated for this work. B. 
F. Roden, Jr., is president. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The Superba Coal 
Co., operating at Evans Station, near 
here, will make a-new opening at its 


mine and undertake other improvements 
in order to ship coal on the Pennsylvania 
R.R. I. W. Buttermore will have charge 
of the work. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Pennsylvania 
Coal & Supply Co. has secured options 
on 10 acres of land along the water front 
and will build a coal-storage and trans- 
fer dock. The company has recently in- 
creased its capitalization from $750,000 
to $1,000,000. Jesse B. Whitwall is presi- 
dent. 


Birmingham, Ala.—With the comple- 
tion of the merger of the Woodward Iron 
Co. and Birmingham Coal & Iron Co. 
properties, it is expected that the con- 
templated improvements and _ develop- 
ments will go forward. These include 
the construction of a 400-ton furnace 
and a battery of byproduct ovens. 
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Publications Received 
REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF TUR- 


TLE MOUNTAIN, FRANK, ALBER- 
TA. By Reginald A. Daly, W. G. 
Miller and George S. Rice. Memoir 
No. 27, Canadian Department of 
Mines. 34 pages. 6%x10 in. 11 
illustrations in text, 19 plates, 2 


maps. 
Ottawa. 


The authors of this report constitute a 
commission appointed by the Canadian 
Minister of Mines, to determine whether 
mining operations in the Turtle Mountain 
are likely to bring about a landslide, 
and thus endanger the town of Frank. 
The commission has also reported on 
natural conditions likely to produce a 
slide and has made certain recommenda- 
tions. 


Government Printing Bureau, 


STARTING CURRENTS OF TRANS- 
FORMERS. By Trygve D. Yensen. 
Bulletin No. 55, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois. 
45 pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The transformer has come to be re- 
garded as one of the most reliable and 
simple pieces of electrical apparatus. As 
new material, however, is utilized to in- 
crease its efficiency, new problems arise. 
One of these problems is the momentary 
rush of current that occurs upon closing 
the primary circuit of a transformer. In 
this bulletin, it is shown that while this 
starting current for old-type transform- 
ers may rise as high as four times full 
load current, it may rise to more than 
seven times full load current for the 
new type with silicon steel cores. The 
phenomenon is fully explained and il- 
lustrated by means of oscillograms. 





Industrial Notes 


The William J. Oliver Manufacturing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has received an 
order for 450 mining cars to be used by 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., at 
its Edgewater mines. The estimated 
cost of the cars is $30,000. This is a 
rush order. The Oliver company some 
time ago made a reputation on a rush 
order of cars for the Panama Canal. 


The Rock Island Coal Mining Co., of 
Hartshorne, Okla., announces that hav- 
ing sold the output of its Hartshorne 
group of mines to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co., effective Apr. 1, 
it feels that the territory served with 
its Alderson coal will not justify the 
maintenance of sales forces at Oklahoma 
City, and Fort Worth, and its sales 
offices at those points will, therefore, be 
abandoned on that date. Its Alderson 
coal will be sold to the McAlester Fuel 
Co., who will distribute it to the trade. 

William L. Rickard and Clifford A. 
Sloan announce the organization of an 
advertising company, which will conduct 


its business under the corporate name 
of Rickard & Sloan. The offices of the 
company are located in the Evening 
Post Building, 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Particular attention will be given to the 
planning and management of advertis- 
ing campaigns for concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of mechanical and elec- 
trical apparatus and accessories. The 
service of the company will include the 
writing and placing of advertising in 
trade and other periodicals, and the pro- 
duction and distribution of bulletins, 
catalogs and circulars. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 

The panic prices of last month have 
been liberally discounted during the 
week, and the market generally has ex- 
perienced a sharp recession. The move- 
ment is confined almost entirely to con- 
tracts, there being little or no demand 
for coal in the open market. Consumers 
express entire confidence in the belief 
that the referendum vote of the miners, 
upon which the bituminous situation now 
hinges, will be favorable, and that a gen- 
eral resumption in the soft-coal fields 
will become effective Monday, Apr. 22. 
The trade has been further depressed by 
a heavy selling movement on the part of 
a large number of dealers, who acquired 
surplus stocks on speculation, for which 
they are now seeking purchasers. 

In the Eastern markets the trade is 
practically at a standstill, insofar as new 
business goes. The milder weather, to- 
gether with the curtailed production at 
the mines, has removed the last evidence 
of the railroad congestion, and good ton- 
nages continue to arrive from districts 
unaffected by the suspension. Prices on 
bituminous have slumped freely at all 
points, but are by no means back to the 
low level: prevailing through the early 
part of the winter. In anthracite it is 
believed no great inconvenience will be 
experienced by the consumers before May 
1. There are no supplies in the hands 
of the wholesale dealers and nothing miov- 
ing in, while requests for prices are met 
with the reply that there are no quota- 
tions, but the consumers generally are 
well stocked; shipments so far, this 
month, have been about equal to one 
day’s run under normal conditions. 

The trade in Ohio is busy readjusting 
itself and making preparations for only 
a short suspension. Prices have soft- 
ened considerably, due partially to the 
feeling that there was plenty of the West 
Virginia and Kentucky product available. 
It is thought the suspension will be of 
sufficient duration to work off the sur- 
pluses accumulated in anticipation of the 
shutdown, and this, together with the 
shortage in the Northwest, has caused a 
strong optimistic feeling over the outlook 
in Ohio. The railroad movement here 
and in West Virginia is about normal. 

Heavy tonnages of Eastern coals were 
sent into the middle West on speculation, 
which resulted in the market being over- 
shipped, and the trade is now dull and 
heavy. No shortage will develop here un- 
less the mines are idle for a month or 
more. 


Boston, Mass. 


Bituminous has been generally un- 
settled since the news of the prospective 
adjustment of the labor troubles, and a 
decided reaction has set in against the 
high prices of the last of March. While 
it is realized that the output is light for 
the present, anything like panic prices 
are liberally discounted, and buyers are 
simply waiting developments. Many 
bought from two to three months’ sup- 
ply in anticipation of trouble and they are 
not interested now except at nearly nor- 
mal prices. The British situation, too, 
has so far improved that prices at Balti- 
more and Hampton Roads have receded 
considerably, and when the tonnage now 
engaged is cleared we are likely to see 
signs of contracting for the usual coast- 
wise market. Something in that line has 
already been done and there will soon 
remain only the issue of anthracite to in- 
terfere with the orderly course of trade. 
That we are to have a reasonably active 
market is almost certain. 

All-rail, the stop in mining has en- 
abled the roads to work out of the con- 
gestion, and the movement is much im- 
proved. A large amount of speculative 
coal is gradually being absorbed at a 
rather uneven line of prices, but there 
are still buyers enough, in urgent need, 
to furnish a market. 

The Southern agencies are out look- 
ing to place May coal but there will prob- 
ably be but small tonnages sold until 
something like a working basis is reached. 
It remains to see what will be the base 
price f.o.b. Hampton Roads and Balti- 
more, for season shipment. Many of the 
larger buyers will wait until the market 
settles down. 

With warm weather the public seems 
to have lost interest in anthracite. The 
dealers, however, are all short of stocks 
and are easing the trade as best they 
can. The recent advances at retail have 
served their purposes in stopping con- 
sumers from putting in next season’s 
supply, and if the suspension is limited 
to 30 days, the dealers will not be put to 
such great inconvenience. There is fear 
that shipments will be very slow when 
mining is resumed, and that there will be 
more or less anxiety during the entire 
summer. 

Water freights have further eased off 
with the chance of anthracite transporta- 
tion being diverted to soft coal, and the 
recent slow loading at the Virginia ter- 
minals. The old contract year has ex- 


pired and few charters have been made 
coastwise on April coal. Large tonnages 
from Hampton Roads to Boston would 
not command more than $1.30@1.35, as 
against $1.50 ten days or so ago. The 
Reading barge rate on cargoes all bitumi- 
nous are announced to be $1.20, Phila- 
delphia to Boston. 

Coal quotations range about as follows: 
Clearfield, f.o.b. Philadelphia. .... $2.75@3.50 


Clearfield, f.o.b. New York........ 2.85@3.80 
Clearfield, en route, f.o.b. mine basis 1.25@2.25 


Georges Creek, (April shipment) 

f.0.D) Baltimore. sa... ae 2.70@2.85 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

dence; OM/Cars. 0... Sho. ee ci ae en ees 


New York 


Trade conditions at this point are unu- 
usually dull and quiet, considering the la- 
bor troubles in effect at the mines. The 
market experienced a renewed activity 
during the latter part of last week, but 
this was only of short duration, and 
prices now are at the lowest point they 
have reached since the panicky conditions 
in effect just previous to the suspen- 
sion. Some of the large companies con- 
tinue to take an optimistic view of the 
Situation, and state that they are weli 
satisfied with the outlook, but if prices 
are any criterion the prospects for an 
active trade are anything but encourag- 
ing. 

The curtailment in production at the 
mines, together with the milder weather, 
has definitely relieved the railroad con- 
gestion, and the movement of bituminous 
into New York has been good. Water 
freights are also easier, due to the release _ 
of a large number of transports engaged 
in the anthracite business. Bituminous 
prices are hardly quotable as few trans- 
actions are being made, but are nominall 
about $2.90@3.25 f.o.b. 

The situation in anthracite is somewhat 
harder as all arrivals have now ceased 
and everyone is anxiously awaiting the 
results of the conference at Philadelphia. 
The anthracite companies have cleaned 
up their supplies of egg, nut and steam at 
circular prices, and there is a particular 
shortage in the steam grades at the pres- 
ent time. It is believed, however, that 
there is a great deal of anthracite held on 
speculation. Should the miners and oper- 
ators reach an agreement, it is probable 
that such heavy tonnages will be thrown 
on the open market that prices will de- 
cline sharply. On the other hand, should 
an agreement not be reached, the specu- 
lators will no doubt realize handsome 
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profits. Current anthracite quotations 
here, are about as follows: 

ken es 5% ie ee Se Pea ats 
eee ee ct | 5205.50 
SS Crd cicla a ote cisieied x00 © 4.50 
OE a gel) Sen a ee eae 4.00 

BGG ck « Meee Pet ee aes a cick 3.10 @3.50 
RRs Se als ale eivie & oralatie, n'ai) e «ihe 2.25 @ 2.50 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


A little touch of winter early in the 
week had the effect of spurring retail 
trade somewhat in this vicinity, but it 
soon fell off again. One- and two-ton 
lots are about the way orders are coming 
in, and the dealers are commencing to 
get a little anxious about the stocks of 
coal they have on hand, fearing that 
matters will be adjusted between the 
miners and operators, before they are 
able to work off the stocks they were ob- 
liged to pay high prices for. It is not 
thought, however, that there is likely to 
be a very prompt settlement of the strike 
issue, as both sides seem to be deter- 
mined as to what they desire and are 
willing to give. Some of the large whole- 
sale operators seem to think that the 
situation is rather critical. Manufactur- 
ing establishments in and around the 
city are conserving their supplies, and 
making them go as far as possible. 

Of course, as far as the wholesale 
market is concerned, there is practically 
nothing moving. ‘The receipts so far this 
month are about what would be produced 
in one day of normal mining, and this 
is mostly coal that has already been 
mined, but just now coming in. Little 
or no coal is in stock, and requests for 
prices are met with the invariable re- 
sponse that no quotations or promises 
of shipments can be made until mining 
operations are resumed. 


Pittsburg 

There is no coal market quotable this 
week, and the mines are idle pending 
the result of the referendum vote. Op- 
erators expect the agreements to be set- 
tled in time to open the mines Monday, 
Apr. 22. As the operators have no coal 
to ship, the market would be made by 
such odd lots as speculators could sell 
and there. does not seem to be enough of 
this to establish any definite figures, 
though there is a little slack being sold 
now and then. As to contracts, operators 
have not quoted prices yet, since the 
wage matter is not really settled. The 
basis will presumably be last season’s 
price of $1.15 for mine-run, plus the ad- 
vance in the mining rate, but subject to 
such concessions as may possibly de- 
velop. No prices have been named yet 
on lake coal, but the market will prob- 
ably open up within a fortnight. The 
ice has been particularly thick, and no 
boats are expected to get into Lake Erie 
ports for loading until about May 5. 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market 
has remained stiff, despite the fact that 
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the wage settlement in the union bitumi- 
nous districts removes the prospect of 
there being any demand for raw Con- 
nellsville coal; it is a question of sup- 
ply and demand of coke alone. The 
furnaces do not seem to have called for 
suspension of shipments to any extent to 
use up the stocks accumulated in Feb- 
ruary and March, and coke is still scarce. 
The market for spot furnace coke is 
only a shade easier, at $2.30 to $2.40, and 
the same is true of spot foundry coke, 
which runs at $2.75 to $3 according to 
grade. There has been little contracting 
done, though one or two second-quarter 
contracts have been put through at about 
$2. A number of foundry-coke contracts 
have been made, at prices running from 
$2.40 up to $2.65. 

The New York State Steel ,Co. has 
closed contracts for two lots of furnace 
coke aggregating 12,000 tons monthly for 
April, May and June, paying a trifle un- 
der $2 for one lot and about $2.10 for the 
other lot, there being a difference in the 
quality of the two grades. Based on this 
fact the absurd report has been in cir- 
culation that a sale had been made of 
12,000 tons a month for the balance of 
the year at $2.10, which would be an 
unreasonable figure. Foundry coke has 
been in light demand and is a trifle easier. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.40; prompt 
foundry, $2.75@3, per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Conellsville in 
the week ending Mar. 30 at 413,141 tons, 
an increase of 15,000 tons, and_ ship- 
ments at 4678 cars to Pittsburg, 6702 
cars to points West and 1070 cars to 
poirts East, a total of 12,450 cars, or 
an increase of 800. 


Baltimore, Md. 


While prices have by no means dropped 
to the low level prevailing before the 
recent activity set in, the figures quoted 
in the Baltimore market during the past 
week were considerably below those 
asked two weeks or even one week ago. 
In numerous instances the best grades 
have sold at $2.75 per ton, whereas 
three or four weeks ago, they brought 
$3.25@3.35, while the lowest grades are 
selling at $2 or less. This latter grade, 
when the demand was at its height in 
March, brought $2.50@2.75 per ton, and 
consumers purchased it willingly. 

Notwithstanding the settlement of the 
English strike, there were large ship- 
ments of coal made from this port during 
the week to countries which had been 
depending on the English mines for their 
supply. Among these were 5000 tons 
for South America, shipped by the Hut- 
chinson Coal Co., of Philadelphia, and 
5000 tons by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
destined for Egypt. 

Many of the Baltimore companies have 
renewed contracts for the ensuing year, 
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while others have not yet closed with 
some of their largest customers. One 
operator stated that not a few consumers 
were holding off, believing that contracts 
could be renewed at lower prices than 
now prevail. The opinion among op- 
erators here is that there will be no 
strike in the bituminous regions. They 
feel quite sure that concessions will be 
made on both sides and that the miners 
will continue at work. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The coal trade is very dull, with next 
to no anthracite moving and just enough 
bituminous to keep the jobber anxious. 
He has done well as a rule during the 
late stocking-up season, but now finds 
that there are miners enough at work 
to furnish all the coal that is wanted, so 
the prices are very slack. Some mem- 
bers of the bituminous trade are con- 
fident that prices will not drop back to 
the low level of last season, but others 
find that they have pretty nearly done 
so already, certain of the cheaper coals 
being offered last week as low as 95c. 
at the mines for mine-run. 

As a rule the consumers at points easily 
reached are well supplied and will not 
buy at any price, but there are other 
points that are short, mainly on account 
of the failure of. the railroads to de- 
liver the coal. This is quite often the 
case at small Canadian towns that are 
dependent on Buffalo as a supply center. 
The jobber ought to be in a position to 
take advantage of such conditions, but 
the roads are as ready to deliver low- 
priced coal as any, so that the control 
of the market is very hard to maintain. 

While some bituminous coal is sell-. 
ing at prices all the way up to 50c. over 
old quotations, there is also some mov- 
ing at about the former figures, $2.60 for 
Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.50 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack, with coke also 
not so strong, but usually commanding 
a little more than the former $4.50 for 
best Connellsville foundry. 

There is now little uneasiness over 
the mining situation. No prolonged strike 
is looked for by anyone, though it is 
believed that the operators everywhere 
will resist the chief demand of the miners 
for a recognition of the union. Quite 
a good many jobbers have made good 
profits in bituminous coal, but as a rule 
the mine owners had too many contracts 
to fill to make it easy to take advantage 
of the situation. 

There is not much prospect of a supply 
of anthracite right away. Neither the 
shipping agents of the large companies 
nor the sellers of independent anthracite 
have a supply and nobody is making any 
effort to fill orders. There is not even 
any selling on future delivery, so that 
when the trade is resumed it will be new 
business. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


Following the announcement _ that 
there would not be a suspension of more 
than 30 days at the most, and probably 
only three weeks, the coal trade in Ohio 
has softened considerably from the high 
quotations paid during the latter part of 
March. With the settlement of the wage 
scale and the general good feeling exist- 
ing between the operators and miners, it 
is believed that the trade will soon be in 
a normal condition. 

Prices have weakened materially, and 
they are nearer the figures which pre- 
vailed several months before the advance. 
Another factor which tended to keep 
down prices recently was the feeling that 
there was plenty of West Virginia and 
Kentucky coal on hand. Then, again, 
most of the steam users succeeded in 
getting quite a surplus, and there is no 
one now who would pay very high prices. 

Jobbers are playing a waiting game 
and will be on hand when operations are 
again resumed. There is practically no 
demand for the domestic grades, and thus 
prices are about down to the level which 
prevailed during the greater part of the 
winter. The steam grades, of course, are 
in good demand, but prices are much re- 
duced from the high premiums secured 
two weeks ago. 

Operators are looking forward to a 
good Lake business, as reports show that 
little or no coal is being carried over on 
the docks in the Northwest. With a sus- 
pension of several weeks or a month, the 
surplus on the market will be used up, 
and this will help to keep quotations up 
relatively high. There are sufficient 
stocks in the hands of retailers to fill 
the small orders which are coming in, and 
-no anxiety is felt on that score. Retailers 
have a large amount of coal which was 
held up by the congestion in railroad 
traffic, and this is now being delivered. 

Prices prevailing in Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley 


Domeshiciugdpew sateen a eae Si spo 
rth byes yy oe Merxcheme Tie pat 1.45 
Mine-run, APRN: « ARE cate fel 5 
INUG tte. nn ee are ect fa es 
Nut, pea and slack. : Ane 1.00 
Coarse flack.) Serene : 0.80 
Pitisburg No.8 
ain Saeeane Cast. $1 40 
WMinG@-TUn . 0y oe As 4s 1.15 
Goarse slack ara 4 aaa ‘ . 1.00 
Pomeroy Bend 
Domestic lump Me eet Nae $1 80 
3-in et, fee A z Oe 
Mine-run.... ; resets 
Nut, pea and slack. 1.05 
Coarse slack 1.00 
Kanawha 
Domestic lump ‘ $1.50 
g-in..... ny : ee Le 
Mine-run.... ; i 1 10 
Nut, pea and slack fa eaerat ete O.. G0 
Coarse slack. ; neh ee cee. O80 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The excitement in the strike situation 
is over, but now comes the enevitable 
adjustment. Coal was bought at the 
eleventh hour and the settlement ter- 
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minated so suddenly that many parties 
hastily canceled orders, under various 
excuses. This has caused friction and 
bad feeling, and naturally so. The situa- 
tion at this time is practically at a stand- 
still, owing to everyone stocking up in 
anticipation of a strike, and a good many 
are dissatisfied that it failed to ma- 
terialize. However, the precaution was 
well advised as it was a guess as to the 
outcome, and it certainly was not ex- 
pected that a settlement would be ar- 
rived at so abruptly. 


Hampton Roads, Va. 


There has been a decided drop in coal 
prices at Hampton Roads during the past 
few days; last Saturday New_River and 
Pocahontas coals were selling at $4@4.25 
per ton fto.b. and even at $4.50, while to- 
day tae same coals are bringing $3.50@ 
3.75. High volatile coals, considerable 
tonnage of which was shipped to tide- 
water lately over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Norfolk & Western Railways, has 
dropped to $2.50@2.75, with a lessened 
demand. 

Several of the large selling agencies 
are in bad shape for coal to load on ships 
already here, or chartered, and there is 
still a heavy demand for the best grades, 
as the vessel tonnage here is far in ex- 
cess of the coal on hand at the piers. 
The car supply at the mines has been 
slightly better during the past week and 
a further improvement is looked for, but 
the Virginian Ry., which was getting bet- 
ter movement on its cars, has again been 
blocked by an immense slide just west 
of Roanoke, Va. During the first four 
days of the month 68,167 tons were 
loaded for foreign ports at the two Nor- 
folk coal piers. 

It is reported that the Panama Canal 
contract for coal, on which bids were 
made last month, and rejected by the 
Commission, has been given to the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., covering all require- 
ments from Apr. 1, 1912, to Oct. 1, 1914, 
at a price of $2.70 per long ton, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads. It is understood that 
the coal may be shipped from either of 
the three Hampton Roads piers and that 
it will be divided up among four or five 
of the largest shippers at those ports. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The transferring of engines and cars 
from other lines to the West Virginia 
field, especially along the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has assisted greatly in relieving a 
situation that permitted the mines to op- 
erate not over half time. Several thou- 
sand cars have been thrown over the 





C. & O. lines in addition to about a 
dozen engines. 
Not all the mines, however, have 


profitted by the additional cars. Contrary 
to expectations about 2000 miners have 
steadfastly refused to return to work 
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since the first of the month. Some of 
the large mines along the north side of 
the Kanawha River have not shipped a 
ton of coal this month. These are mines 
at which union men are employed and 
where the foreign element predominate. 
The instructions of the union officials 
have been respected by the Americans 
and not by the foreigners. The latter 
allege that heretofore when they entered 
into an agreement to remain at work, 
pending a settlement of a wage scale, 
they have always gotten the worst of it. 
In one case, it is pointed out, that the 
operators refused to pay the increase be- 
tween the time of the expiration of the 
old contract and the new one, although 
such an agreement had been made. 

The great demand for coal and the 
high prices prevailing, is making the 
present shutdown expensive to the op- 
erators, who, as a rule, have not been 
enjoying good prices during the past 
year or two. The operations at Boomer, 
owned by the Hanna interests, and the 
Sunday Creek mines near Boomer, are 
the heaviest sufferers by the failure of 
the foreign union men to continue at 
work. : 

The output of coal in the Kanawha 
and New River districts during the month 
of March was 54,150 tons greater than 
in February, yet the mines were op- 
erated on an average of only 9.8 days, 
owing to a shortage of cars. The output 
of the Kanawha, New River and Kentucky 
districts along the line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio was 1,508,090 tons. 





Louisville, Ky. 

Coal dealers of Louisville, both whole- 
sale and retail, are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in meeting demands 
upon them, due to reported lack of car 
facilities at the mines. The retail deal- 
ers are not having as much trouble as 
the wholesalers, as the warm weather 
has materially decreased the scope of 
their business for the present. 

Wholesalers who supply commercial 
plants, office buildings, etc., are being 
put to considerable trouble. Mine op- 
erators lay the slowness in delivery to 
their inability to get cars. The high 
waters at present are also interfering 
seriously with railroad facilities. Many 
of the Louisville dealers have taken time 
by the forelock and are fairly well sup- 
plied with coal, so much so that fre- 
quent requests from other cities have 
come to them for aid. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Since the strike has been settled there 
is very little activity in the west Ken- 
tucky coal fields. The usual dullness 
in domestic lines ingident to the warm 
weather, combined with the extra storing 
done the latter part of March, means thad 
few of the operating companies have 
any business or will have for some time. 
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Screenings are scarce and cannot be had 
at any price, owing to the inability of 
mines to move the larger-size coal. 

The operators and miners in the union 
field of west Kentucky are now attempt- 
ing to settle their differences, the miners 
contending for the same basis of settle- 
ment that was made in Cleveland, which 
most of the operators are vigorously op- 
posing on account of the competition 
which they have in this field with the 
nonunion mines. There seems to be quite 
a difference of opinion as to whether or 
not a settlement can be effected in this 
district, many believing that it cannot, 
for quite a while at least. 








Indianapolis 


As a result of the suspension which 
went into effect Apr. 1, no bituminous 
coal will be taken from the mines of this 
State by union miners, except in case of 
necessity, and then only by permission 
of the district officials. The suspension 
differs from a strike, since the miners 
readily consent to leave pump men and 
others at work to protect the mines. 

The bituminous miners will be out 
only long enough for the wage agree- 
ment to be ratified by a referendum vote. 
The tickets for this are now being sent 
out from the miners’ headquarters, and 
it is confidently believed the agreement 
will be sanctioned by a large majority. 
It will take at least two weeks to take 
the vote and will require additional time 
to canvas the same, so that the bitumi- 
nous miners are not expecting to resume 
work much before May 1. 

Operators and miners alike are great- 
ly pleased over a settlement having been 
reached without a long strike. J. C. 
Kolsem and P. H. Penna, president and 
secretary of the Indiana Operators’ As- 
sociation, and W. D. Van Horn and 
Charles Fox, secretary of the Indiana 
Mine Workers’ Association, all express 
gratification because an industrial con- 
flict was avoided. It is best for the mem- 
bers of the associations and for the in- 
dustrial world as well, they assert. 


Chicago 

With the expectation that mines in the 
Illinois field will resume operations with- 
in a month, Chicago coal dealers are 
now bending their efforts toward read- 
justing their business to the decidedly 
lower scale of prices. 

There is absolute quiet in the domestic 
market and steam users are supplied for 
a month at least. There was a lot of 
nonunion coal bought on speculation and 
these buyers lost heavily as a result of 
the agreement between the operators and 
miners. Eastern coals were shipped here 
at a delivered cost of $3 and the same 
coal afterward sold at $2 a ton, or less. 

The screenings situation has occupied 
a fairly strong position. Screenings of 
good grade and fair size have brought 
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$2 to $2.25, Chicago. 
unchanged. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Coke prices are 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump................ $2.62@2.87 
jt eee. he 2.50@2.75 
Steam Hip ass ese 2.17 
Screenings yew sc ee eww oe 1.67@1.82 
Springfield: 
Domestic lumpy. . «6. 6. ve ce es $2.57@2.82 
Steam Omi ws eG ees eas eee NG 
Mine-run ime fe ee ns 5 ae 1.97@2.07 
Screenings) seem sigs ss se care 1.67@1.82 
Clinton: 
HPomestic JUMBOse .. a6. - o x van $2.52@2.77 
Steam lumpieeweee «ae. se sss 2.17 
Mine-run..... Beret Ya yy a2 as 1.97@2.07 
Screenings: see ss te ee es 1.67@1.77 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Min@=TUinic’ cee sek cece a ae ane $3.15 
Lump SUGHORReeey sco 55 ne 8s 4.05 
Prices asked for coke are: Connells- 


ville and Wise County, $4.85; byproduct, 
egg and stove, $4.95; byproduct, nut, 
$4.75; gas house, $5. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Coal men in the Twin Cities are doing 
nothing and the trade is practically at a 
standstill. Men who have been in the 
coal business for over 20 years say that 
never before have they seen the time 
when business was as quiet as it is at 
the present time. Generally this period 
of the year is contracting time, but no 
one seems to have any prices and, al- 
though they have numerous inquiries 
from parties regarding contracts, they 
are not at liberty to sign up. 

Since the Health Department of Min- 
neapolis, especially the smoke inspector, 
together with the Civic Commerce Com- 
mission, has become quite aggressive 
in seeking to abate the smoke nuisance, 
representatives of wholesale companies 
held a conference with Smoke Inspector 
Allen to know what his attitude was 
toward coal other than the so called 
smokeless coals. 

The coal men contend, of course, that 
the coal from other fields should con- 
tinue to have a fair show in the steam 
trade in this city and that from the stand- 
point of éfficiency, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania bituminous coals could 
be shown to have many good points in 
their favor, and the Health Department 
should not commend or recommend any 
one coal for use in plants. Mr. Allen, 
the city smoke inspector, made it clear 
that it was not the intention to favor 
any one coal, but that it was a matter of 
educating the consumers to the instal- 
lation of automatic stokers and the cor- 
rect combustion of fuel, all of which 
would take time to bring about. He 
asked for the codperation of the coal 
trade in bringing about better conditions 
in the firing of coal in order to minimize 
the present nuisance from excessive 
smoke. 

The retail coal business in both cities 
has been exceptionally dull during the 
past week as the weather has been very 
mild, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


There is very little doing in the St. 
Louis coal market. As a matter of fact, 
it is at a standstill, although, on good 
authority, it is understood there will be 
no shortage of coal in St. Louis if the 
mines remain idle for four weeks. There 
are several hundred cars of coal on 
track on the east side of the river and 
at the mines on the railroads owned by 
coal-producing companies, and there is 
very little outside coal coming in. 

A few cars of smokeless are straggling 
in, but there is nothing in the way of 
anthracite, and Kentucky coal is prac- 
tically a thing of the past, unless some- 
thing unforeseen comes up. However, 
there is still a few cars of Kentucky coal 
coming in on contract, but the bulk of 
that coming to St. Louis has been dis- 
posed of by a Tennessee selling agency 
in Chicago; this amounted to 10,000 
tons. 

There is no shortage in this market 
and probably will not be, as everything 
indicates that the miners will vote for 
acceptance of the terms as submitted to 
them by their representatives and the 
operators. The mines will probably re- 
sume work between Apr. 20 and the first 
of next month. 

A Chicago coal man, with a mine in 
Franklin County, and a St. Louis office, 
offered to build a half mile of railroad 
at East St. Louis, connecting the L. & N. 
with the I. C., if the railroad would fur- 
nish the steel, in order to get the L. & 
N. to allow their equipment to go to Chi- 
cago. The L. & N. turned the proposi- 
tion down flatly, unless they were guar- 
anteed an empty coal car in return for 
every load they delivered the I. C., the 
same to be delivered on the same day. 
It was impossible to make the guarantee, 
and consequently the coal was sacrificed 
on the St. Louis market, and helped fur- 
ther to depress prices. , 








Portland, Ore. 


Coal dealcrs are not at all optimistic 
over the outlook here, one of the chief 
reasons being the extensive introduction 
of oil. In a great many instances oil is 
here and throughout 
the state at steam plants. But with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, it is ex- 
pected there will be a good demand for 
coal, as the great majority of vessels 
engaged in the coast to coast trade will 
probably be coal burners. The steamers 
in the coastwise trade are now burning 
chiefly oil. 

The demand for coal has been very 
light here this winter, and there is some 
complaint coming from the old dealers 
to the effect that much inferior coal has 
found its way on the market. Storage 
prices will probably not be made effective 
for a couple of months yet, although the 
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weather is already summerlike here. It is 
expected that the Eastern coal strike may 
have some effect on the Wyoming coals, 
and, if this should prove true, local deal- 
ers will have an opportunity to gain some 
of the profit they had in view last win- 
ter, which failed to materialize because 
of the mild weather. 

A great deal of interest is taken in the 
Alaskan coal fields, and if they are 
thrown open to development and cheaper 
coal made available, manufacturing will 
be given a strong impetus. For the pres- 
ent the freight is preventing coal from 
meeting with the demand here that deal- 
ers would like to see. — 








San Francisco 


Imports by sea during the past week 
comprise 9462 tons of British Columbia, 
and one cargo, 5160 tons, of Pocahontas, 
the latter consigned to the United States 
government for navy uses. Car ship- 
ments from the Rocky Mountains were 
normal; the demand for this coal keeps 
good, and had it not been for the ac- 
cumulated stocks in dealers’ yards, due 
to the mild winter, receipts would doubt- 
less have been much heavier. 

The Western Fuel Co., a San Francisco 
corporation, owning large collieries in 
British Columbia, has been for some time 
past the dominant factor in this market, 
so far as British Columbia and Australian 
coal is concerned. Recently this company 
absorbed the coal business of a local 
firm, which was a direct importer and 
distributor of Australian, and now, as a 
matter of fact, it has no competitor in 
either this or the British Columbia prod- 
uct. ; 

While, as previously stated, no accurate 
data are obtainable as to the quantity of 
Rocky Mountain coal coming into this 
state, there can be no question but that 
it is gaining in favor and securing a 
strong foothold in the domestic trade; 
the quality is well liked on account of 
its cleanliness, and the lower freight 
rates have enabled the colliery owners 
to land it here at reasonable prices. 

Current prices to dealers are as fol- 
lows, per ton: 


Wellington (British Columbia)... $8.00 
Pelau Main (Australian). scs.,0.. 8.00 
Rocky, Mountain Sie phos ee mente 8.50 
Cumberland Wats x eyelet ees Eee 12.50 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania)....... 15.00 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
BALTIMORE Exports 


For the period of three months; that 
is, January, February and March, 149,- 
320 tons of coal were exported from 
Baltimore to consumers in 11 different 
countries. February tonnage was heavy, 
41,129 tons having been shipped from 
this port during that month, but the de- 
mand was the heaviest during March, 
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when 83,536 tons were loaded here for 
foreign ports. In January, the tonnage 
was light, totaling 24,655 tons, as in that 
month, the strike in England had not yet 
begun. 


EXPORTS 
Total exports of anthracite during 
January, 1912, were 221,854 tons, as 


compared with 251,737 for the same 
month last year. Bituminous exports for 
January, 1912, exclusive of bunker coal, 
were 667,263 tons, as compared with 
740,974 tons for January, 1911. Bunker 
or fuel coal laden on vessels in the 
foreign trade amounted to 552,965 tons 
in January, 1912, as compared with 481,- 
874 tons for same month last year. Ex- 
ports of coke for January, 1912, were 
53,114 tons as compared with 87,578 tons 
in January, 1911. 


ALASKA 


Shipments of coal to Alaska for Janu- 
ary, 1912, were 523 tons as compared 
with 1107 tons in January, 1911. 


Porto Rico 


Anthracite shipments to Porto Rico for 
January, 1911 and 1912, were 1695 and 
305 tons respectively. Bituminous ship- 
ments for the same months were 8203 
and 2233 tons respectively. 


DOMESTIC COASTWISE MOVEMENT 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of domestic coal shipments from 


the five principal Atlantic ports for 
January, 1911-12, in long tons: 
1911 1912 

New York. oe 2,355,276 2.337,474 
Philadelphia. ......3224 5oo,tae 436,361 
Baltimore . . 3.4 se eee 422,840 265,050 
Newport News........ 244,022 212,194 
Noriolk, cicnteooene eee 285,880 389,781 

Total: i. ie aw te eee 3,863,741 3,640,860 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of coal and coke carried on the 
P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburg and 
Erie for the first two months of 1911-12, 
in short tons: 











1912 1911 
Anthracite... sn. ge eee 2,147,761 1,938,093 
Bituminous, jag... 7,668,282 6,594,e38 
GOKG & 2\sts.s sos pa ee 1,964,184 1,683,771 
Totaly £44, aah eee 11,780,227 10,216,002 
ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

March 1912 1911 Changes 
Phila. & Read... 1,472,696 1,057,279 +115,427 
Lehigh Valley... 1,225,019 1,086,529 + 138,490 
Cen. R.R. of N.J. 848,110 768,031 +180,079 
Del., Lack. & W. 916,824 738,499 +178,325 
Del. & Hudson.. 578,983 698,443 —119,460 
Pern ie Ricieenee 537,470 586,016 — 48,546 
Brie: ahivekan ae 761,742 811,357 — 49'615 
Ont. & West.... 288,843 250,740 — 21,897 
Total......... 6,596,687 5,996,894 +572,793 


Production of coal in the first three 
months of 1912 was 18,209,351 tons, as 
compared with 16,971,959 tons in 1911, 
an increase of 1,237,392 tons. These 
are the heaviest shipments in the quarter 
of any year. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


The releasing of a number of cars by 
the more favorable weather resulted in a 
big increase in the latest idle car state- 
ment, for the period ended on Mar. 27. 
Two weeks earlier the shortages re- 
ported in various parts of the country 
almost resulted in wiping out the net 
surplus, and the total number of cars 
reported on that date, which was 3043, 
was the smallest in years. 

The exceptional record which has been 
made in recent weeks in this line was 
also explainable in part to the unusual 
activity of coal shippers who were pre- 
paring for the expected strike by getting 
as much coal on the markets as possible. 
Two weeks ago there were shortages 
both in coal and box cars. 

There was a total surplus on Mar. 27 
of 52,682 cars, shortages in other dis- 
tricts bringing down the net surplus. 
This indicates the difficulty the compan- 
ies have experienced in effecting a 
proper distribution of their free equip- 
ment. 








Financial Notes 


The annual report of the Island Creek 
Coaly Co, for the 1901 calendar year 
shows net profits of $531,612, equivalent 
to $2.34 on the 99,568 common shares 
after payment of preferred dividends. 


The annual report of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. for the year ended on Dee. 
31 shows a surplus of $5,237,000, which 
is equivalent to 12.32% on the $42,503,000 
of stock outstanding. Last year the 
company earned 12.54%. It is paying 
annual dividends of 9%. 


The listing committee of the New York 
Curb Market Association has approved 
the application of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Co. to list the outstanding 
121,216 shares of the common stock, par 
value $50 full paid. The total amount 
authorized is $10,000,000. The Bankers’ 
Trust Co. is registrar for the stock and 
the transfer agency is located at 90 
West Street. 


Steel conditions in Canada _ being 
largely in sympathy with those in this 
country, earnings of the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co. for the 1911 fiscal term 
ended Dec. 31, amounting to $1,019,392, 
exhibited a loss of $121,112 from those 
of 1910, although they were larger than 
the figures of 1909. The balance after 
all charges was $450,342, or $65,853 less 
than the previous year. while the surplus 
after preferred dividends of $367,942. was 
equivalent to 6.13% on the $6,000,000 
common stock as against 7.23% in 1910. 
As 6% was paid on these shares, the net 
surplus for the year was only $7942, 
compared with $163,795 the season be- 
fore. 


Another appeal is to be made to the 
stockholders of the Bon Air Coal & Iron 
Co. to accept the plan of reorganization 
suggested last September by the com- 
mittee composed of Joseph H. Thomp- 
son, Maj. E. B. Stahlman and Byrd Doug- 
las. <A letter is being sent out by the 
committee composed of Judge J. M. 
Dickinson, P. D. Maddin and Edgar 
Jones, calling attention to the condition 
of the company. It is stated that for 
seven months of 1910 the net earnings 
of the company under operation by the 
receiver amounted to $62,226, and that 
for 1911 the net earnings were $47,589, 
though 1911 was one of the hardest years 
of history for the iron industry. 
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“LINK-BELT” CRANES 


Steam or Electrically-operated 


Aeieeedifor haniame 
Grab Bucket, 
Lifting Magnet, 
Hoisting Block 


and other special applications 


Specifications and Prices 


upon request 


Accessibility 
Durability 
EASE OF OPERATION 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 119-C. A. 


and for Prices on our New Line of Grab Bucket 


M \fe@ LINK-BELT 


m suverrnnrrarreereTeTUnT ; ef Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 
fy rs 7 New York, 299 Broadway St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 
: Boston, 131 State Street Seattle, 422 New York Block 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 


Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
- Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


W. . h h . Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us efore UyINg, Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. 


We Better Conditions By Meeting Them 
CONSULT US WHEN IN DOUBT 
Collier and Nitro Glycerine, 


Coal Special KEYSTONE Gelatine, 


Permissible Ammonia and 
Powders EXPLOSIVES Non-Freezing 
Insure Economy, Dynamite. 
Efficiency and Blasting Powder, 
Reliability Granular Powder 


BLASTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS Quick Response 


KEYSTONE NATIONAL POWDER C0., Emporium, Pa. to sudden changes of load is only 


one of the many strong features of 


Ridgway Units 


Other characteristics are, sparkless 
commutation, perfect lubrication, ac- 
cessibility, quick and ready means 
for adjustment or repair, and a score 
of other advantages; all described 
in the Ridgway Bulletins—shall we 
send them? 


RIDGWAY DYNAMO & ENGINE CO. 


RIDGWAY, PA. 





Frogs, Switches, Crossings 
And Everything In This Line 









Stands 


a 
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Splices 
. Catalogue 
Turntables Designed coaigad 
. and built aon 
Tipple Tracks for service. request, 
etc., etc. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SWITCH & FROG CO. Springfield, Ohio 
bag wae! ee eke nda en oe 


We 
carry a Stock 
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A Quick Way Of Finding What You’re Looking For 


The above Buyers’ Finding List is here for your convenience. 
classified headings all the products of each advertiser in this paper. And remember— 

To be here is a badge of responsibility 
To buy from here is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


It will give you under 










Save Armature Repairs 


Hess-Bright Ball Bearings save wear by saving friction. They run 
for years without attention of any sort, save to repack with grease every 
two months. Used by leading builders of mine locomotives, and may 
be applied to existing equipment. 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 3oz. 
smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


The Hess-Bright M facturing C 
ected TRON Fe EP 90 West Street New York, U. S. A. 


2129 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





YOU CAN’T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 
work, 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


1 Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 












Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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STEEL HEADFRAME, TIPPLE AND POWER House, SHAFT No. 3, COAL VALLEY MINING COMPANY, 
MATHER, ILL., DESIGNED FOR REMOVAL TO ANOTHER FIELD WHEN COAL 
AT PRESENT LOCATION IS WORKED OUT. 
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The illustration shows what 1s 
going on daily in hundreds of 


mines, both large and small, all 
over the country— 


A Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotive 


getting out the greatest tonnage at the 
least expense in the shortest time. 


How about your mineP You have not realized max- 
imum production if you have not installed Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Electric Haulage. Let us tell you about 
its reliability; its low operating and maintenance cost. 


Address either company, 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Jefirey Retarding Conveyers 
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Jeffrey Tipple and Cable Conveyer Equipment for retarding coal on Cable Retarding Conveyer showing how coal is 
the side of the mountain. brought from the mountain side to the tipple. 


Jeffrey Retarding Conveyers 


are built of various lengths and capacities to suit conditions. 
They are often 1000 feet long and will handle up to 600 tons 
coal per hour, with minimum power and breakage. This type 
of conveyer often pays for itself in a single season. 


Our Engineering Service is always at your service to assist 
you in selecting the best equipment for your requirements. 


Any or all of the Jeffrey Catalogs sent on request. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Montreal Pittsburg Charleston, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham » Chicago St. Louis Denver Seattle 4-20-12 
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HYATT STANDARD BUSHING 
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INTRODUCTION | 


| EW recent applications of known mechanical principles make a morc 
general appeal than that of the roller bearing as applied to saving 


energy. Repeated demonstrations and tests by large industrial com 





panies show that roller bearings save from 40 to 60 per cent of the energy 
ordinarily required to produce a given result, and it is natural to predict that | 
the time is not far distant when the adoption of roller bearings will become 


universal. 

















YOUR MINE CAR WHEELS MAY BE ANY TYPE 
ROLLER BEARINGS ALWAYS HYATT TYPE 


Hyatt Rotter Bearine Co. 


NEWARK, NEw JGQERSEY ! 
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themselves has ever been the chief force to beat 

down wages. To overcome this condition has 
been the first aim of labor unions. ‘The principal argu- 
ment advanced to justify the organization of working- 
men is parallel with the idea that a theatre or other 
crowded building can be more speedily and safely 
emptied when accomplished in accord with some 
systematic plan. 


RO resctves tn on the part of laboring men 


Labor leaders discourage tumultuous action, 
where each person pursues his own individual interest 
with ignorance, passion and fear. Also, they have 
accepted as their own the modern idea that “an 
increase in wages by raising a man’s laboring power 
may enlarge the product proportionately; that under- 


feeding, whether of man or animals, is false economy.”’ 


The question uppermost in our minds to-day, 
however, is whether strikes are necessary and advis- 
able measures for the betterment of workingmen’s 
social conditions. One or two generations ago, labor 
wars in England, although not as frequent, were 
invariably successful. The men were striving simply 
for enough to eat. Unfair laws had reduced them 
below the economic point of subsistence. Wage 
controversies to-day are not always for such a pal- 
pable cause. 


As to the success or failure of workmen in their 
contests with employers, no one should so lack in 
discernment as to believe that when a strike fails 
to advance wages, the laborers have lost in their fight. 
We might as well believe the French Revolution 
was a failure because the Bourbons were restored to 
power. The king and princes returned, but to rule 
a new France. ‘The master may remain master, but 
the dread of another conflict makes the old regime 
forever impossible. 


There is no constructive or healing virtue in a 
strike. Insurrections of labor, like uprisings in the 
political body, are purely destructive agencies. Yet, 
as a rebellion against corrupt government may destroy 
political institutions that have outlived their use- 
fulness, so a labor war may break up a crust of custom 
which has formed over the remuneration of a class of 
workmen. 
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However, a strike can only justify itself by its 
results, and unless it makes way for a better order 
of things, it is waste of the worst sort. Not only is 
production curtailed, but bad blood and bad habits 
result from the enforced idleness. Few of us but 
abhor strikes, and pray for the advent of a saner 
method of eliminating poverty and restoring freedom. 
Still we all have to admit that nothing so quickens 
the sense of justice and equity as does the conscious- 
ness that unfair acts are likely to be promptly and 
fearlessly resisted. 


As to the real cost of a strike, and the actual 
money losses incurred, the truth is that we generally 
overestimate the dire results. In an industry like 
coal mining where the productive capacity is so far 
above requirements, a cessation of work, if not too 
prolonged, frequently results in clearing up the market 
situation, and eventually brings benefit to operator 
and miner alike. Enforced idleness is always succeeded 
by increased activity and the loss of time is soon 
made good. 


The danger to business of all kinds today is not 
so much from spontaneous strikes brought about 
by inhuman, unjust treatment of workmen by em- 
ployers, but from shut-downs ordered by trades- 
unions and founded on exactions that cannot be 
maintained. It often occurs that a slim minority, 
who give scant consideration to the equities of distri- 
bution, frame demands that are both offensive and 
impossible, and which owners could not concede, if 
they would, without checking production and di- 
minishing employment. 


There is a singular impotence in conspiracy. This 
is shown by the fact that the most successful strikes 
arise from a common sense of injury to an outraged 
body of workmen. Frequently when plans have been 
carefully made and the machinery of insurrection 
extensively employed, the attempt to better wages has 
ended in ignominious failure. When labor is organ- 
ized to a point of military discipline and the men 
are under obligation to obey all decrees, action of 
doubtful legality or expediency is apt to be prompt 
and arbitrary. In our next issue, we will endeavor 
to show how the unwise and improper exercise of newly 
acquired power is likely to hinder rather than help the 
workingman’s cause. 
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The Dewar, Oklahoma, Coal Field 


The coal-mining town of Dewar, Okla., 
is located on the edge of what is prob- 
ably the greatest oil field in the West, 
in Okmulgee ‘County, on the Coalton 
branch of the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf R.R., and about three miles east 
of the older and well known town of 
Henryetta, on the ’Frisco Road. Two 
years ago Dewar was only a water tank 
and coaling station for the M. O. & G.,, 
and nearby were a few slope mines, 
operated under lease in a very crude 
and spasmodic fashion, producing noth- 
ing in the summer and about 50 to 130 
tons per day in winter. 

No incentive or encouragement of any 
kind was offered for the development of 
the field, mainly because of the oil and 





By John A. Garcia * 


The Dewar field is an excellent 
example, on a small scale, of the 
benefits derived by consolidating 
the small individual operators. 
The ‘‘gopher’’ system of mining 
has been succeeded by more mod- 


ern methods and electricity is 
being successfully applied. A 
rather surprising and unusual 
feature, for a coal mine, is the 
practice of burning natural gas 
in the boilers. 





*Mining engineer, McCormack Build- 


ing., Chicago, Ill. 


prepared and sold at a reasonable price 
would find a ready market on the new — 
M. O. & G. R.R., then building down 
through Oklahoma into Texas. 

After thoroughly investigating the op- 
erating conditions, and being satisfied 
that they could be handled and the coal 
placed on cars at a reasonable figure, the 
several operations were bought up and 
some 3000 acres of coal acquired. The 
Oklahoma Coal Co. was formed, organi- 
zation perfected, and the work of re- 
habitulation and reconstruction begun. 

Several of the older producing mines 
with but a short life ahead, were leased 
to responsible parties on a royalty basis, 
while the operations having good pros- 
pects for a future were surveyed, 
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SURFACE PLANT AT MINE No. 3, SHOWING TyPICAlL ARRANGEMENT AT A SHAFT MINE 


gas produced in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. This latter is used as a fuel and 
illuminant by practically all the rail- 
roads, manufacturing plants and for do- 
mestic purposes, in fact these pioneer 
coal operators found it more economical 
to tap the pipe lines running past the 
mines and use gas under the boilers 
and for lighting the few houses in the 
camp. 
only 40 miles from Dewar and a capped 


The famous Kiefer oil field is 


gas well, said to be the largest in this 
country, was drilled on the edge of the 
town and plugged up as there was no 
market for the product. 


EcoNoMIc CONSIDERATIONS 


The promotors of the Oklahoma Coal 
Co., after carefully considering the ques+ 
tion of competition from oil and gas, 
decided that such competition had a very 
limited future and that a good coal, well 


mapped and projected. The haulage- 
ways were then brushed and graded, 
ventilation established and the mines 
overhauled generally from top to bottom. 
Most of the mines had been ventilated 
by furnaces and, as it was obviously im- 
possible to successfully operate for large 
tonnages with these, fans were installed 
at all the mines. These are all of the 
suction type and the slopes are made the | 
intake. 
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METHODS OF WORKING 


The accompanying halftone shows 
the No. 3 mine which is a shaft about 
50 ft. deep and will be the banner mine 
of the field. All the coal is caged on 
one side, and the empty cars run by 
gravity to run-a-round; the cage room 
is double tracked and long enough for 
‘the storage of 60 cars. Overcasts are 
used at each pair of cross entries and 
there are no doors on the main entries. 
Various other improvements, which are 
common enough in other states, but con- 
sidered rather revolutionary at Dewar 
have been installed. 

The railroad follows the outcrop of 
the coal which can be readily traced 
along the foot of the hill all the way to 
Coalton and beyond. The seam meas- 
ures from 3 ft. to 3 ft., 4 in., has prac- 
tically no partings, and is a clean, hard, 
low-ash coal, with a high calorific value. 
The roof is a hard, sandy shale and is 
brushed in entries to a height of 5 ft. 
above the rail and 6 ft. wide; the bottom 
is a very hard fire -clay, except for the 
first 6 in. or so, which is soft enough 
to permit of machine mining were it 





S/o, Mouth No.7” 
i Mine 


-of lump coal produced. 
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that by means of a tail-rope the mule 
haulage on main roads will be materi- 
ally reduced. 


SHOOTING FROM THE SOLID 


Before the advent of the Oklahoma 
Coal Co. all coal was shot off the solid, 
except in No. 8 where the clay was 
mined by hand and an excellent grade 
The great dif- 
ference in the mining rate, however, 
(80'%c. for solid and $1.05 for pick- 
mining) and the fact that only the coal 
with thin cover could be hand mined 
forced all mines to the solid basis; 
this has resulted in high percentages of 
screenings, windy shots and the other 
innumerable evils which accompany this 
system. The mines generate no explosive 
gases and this, together with the fact 
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THE OKLAHOMA COAL Co.’s MINES Nos. 7 AND 8, AT DEWAR, OKLAHOMA 


not for occasional boulders and rough 
places in the floor. 

The coal pitches at the outcrop on an 
angle varying from 5° to 20° for about 
100 ft. From that point on there is no 
regular inclination or pitch, but enough 
variation in grades to make the sys- 
tematic projection of workings very dif- 
ficult and in some instances impossible; 
especially is this so at the present time 
when all hauling, except on the main 
entries at No. 7 mine, is done by mules. 

The accompanying map shows the 
workings of the combined Nos. 7 and 8 
mines. The irregular system of working 
is due to the extreme variation in the 
pitch of the seam and to the gophering 
methods commonly used under the old 
leasing system of Oklahoma where no 
fixed percentage of extraction was de- 
manded. 

An electric hoist is used to pull the 
trips up the slope at No. 7 mine and 
partings are now being built inside so 


that the brushing mixes powdered shale 
with the coal dust, probably accounts 
for the fact that there has been no ex- 
plosion or even serious windy shot in 
the history of these mines. 

Chain machines were tried in the No. 
6 mine. They were tested in the clay 
bottom and in the coal and several makes 
of machines, including both breast- and 
short-wall, were tried. The tests cov- 
ered a period of six months and met 
with uniform and consistent success in 
each instance, with, however, the custom-, 
ary variation in efficinecies for the dif- 
ferent makes of machines due partly to 
design and partly to the machine men. 
The machines readily mined the clay but 
it took so much more power, and was 
so difficult to keep the nose of the ma- 
chine in the clay, that it was decided to 
cut the coal only, though it meant about 
14% fine coal to begin with and 5 in. 
less height, which is an important matter 
in a 36-in. seam. 
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The Sullivan short-wall chain machine 
was finally adopted as a standard, burt 
on the test run with a breast-machine, 
to determine the proper differential, the 
miners running the breast-machine were 
a little to smart for the company men 
operating the short-wall, and the differ- 
ential between the two types was estab- 
lished, at only 2'%c. per ton, fixing the 
machine scale at 78 cents. 


POWER PLANT 


Electricity for the machines at the va- 
rious mines is supplied from a central 
power plant located near No. 5 mine, 
equipped with a 300-kw., 2200-volt, al- 
ternating current, General Electric gen- 
erator, direct connected to a 21x20-in. 
Ridgway engine. The power is dis- 
tributed to the mines over a pole line 
carrying 3, No. 0 wires, securely fastened 
to porcelain insulators and made as in- 
accessible as possible. Motor generator 
sets are provided at mines Nos. 6, 7 and 
8, and there is a transformer at No. 7 
for operating the electric hoist. At No. 
5 the power is supplied by a 75-kw., di- 
rect current, 250-volt, generator which 
the company had on hand. The boilers 
are arranged in a battery of 3, and are 
18 ft. by 72 in., of 150 hp. each, gas 
fired and built by the Casey-Hedges Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Both boiler and en- 
gine room are arranged for an _ addi- 
tional 300-kw. generator, the necessary 
boiler power to be installed when de- 
velopment of the mines require it. 

Because of the rock top and freedom 
from water, the mines can be shut down 
in the summer months and reopened in 
a few days’ time at a nominal ex- 
pense; on account of the competition 
of the oil and gas, there is little or no 
demand for coal through the summer, 
so that the fact that the mines can 
stand a long shut down without injury 
is a very valuable condition, without 
which it is questionable whether or not 
they could be profitably operated. The 
operators on the M. O. & G., ‘however, 
believe that the six months operating 
and six months shut down arrangement, 
will not obtain much longer for the 
mines on that road, since the product 
is' sent into the large cities in Texas 
and through a country where the domestic 
fuel consumption is rapidly increas- 
ing. 

With anything like fair running time, 
these mines in the Dewar district will, 
when fully developed, have a marked in- 
fluence on the coal business in Okla- 
homa. They are free from the usual 
unfavorable conditions such as gas and 
depth and the heavy pitch so that the 
production cost will be comparatively 
low and this fact, together with the 
good quality of the product and the lo- 
cation on a coal road, make a strong 
combination in the competitive market. 
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Water Purification for Collieries 


In a previous article, it was stated that 
the subject of water purification for col- 
lieries could be dealt with best under 
the two general heads of hot and cold 
methods of treatment, and one notable 
system of water softening by the cold 
process was described in detail. In some 
of the types of water-softening apparatus 
made by Lessen & Hjort, the cold process 
is used and lime is employed as the re- 
agent. 

This form of apparatus will best be 
understood by reference to Fig. 1. In 
general it consists of a combination of 
a measuring and mixing apparatus, set- 
tling tanks and a filter, for the purpose 
of removing the precipitated impurities 
from the water. The hard water, on 
entering the softener, passes alternately 
to each of the two compartments of a 
tipping device, which oscillates on a hori- 
zontal shaft. When either of these com- 
partments is filled with water, the center 
of gravity is shifted, causing the tipper 
to over-balance and discharge its con- 
tents into an inclosing tank. This brings 
the other compartment of the tipper un- 
der the inlet pipe and it is in turn filled, 
the center of gravity then being shifted 
to the opposite side and the tipper caused 
to overturn in the reverse direction. 


Lime MILK ADDED IN DEFINITE QUAN- 
TITIES 


In this way the oscillation of the tip- 
per is such as to discharge a definite 
volume of water into the tank at each 
stroke. Following each discharge, a cor- 
responding amount of water is displaced 
from the tank and led through a stand- 
pipe and chute into the reaction chamber 
of the softener. At the same moment, 
the requisite charge of chemical solution 
is delivered through a valve placed on 
the bottom of the semicircular chemical 
container D, and operated by the tipper. 
This valve can be regulated, while work- 
ing, to discharge the exact quantity of 
reagent required by the volume of water 
in the tipper compartment, and in this 
way the proper amount of reagent, which 
is calculated to reduce the hardness to 
a guaranteed figure, is added without al- 
(ering the solution in the chemical con- 
tainer. 

Lime milk, of a 10 per cent. strength, 
is generally used for the lime reaction, 
and as this milk has a strength nearly 
100 times that of lime water it is pos- 
sible to employ tanks of a correspond- 
ingly smaller size than those required 
when the latter mixture is used as a 
reagent. Moreover, since a known quan- 
tity of lime can in this case be mixed 
with a known quantity of water, the 
strength of the solution obtained is 
definite. The heavier portion of the pre- 
cipitate settles on the bottom of the re- 


Special Correspondence 


Undesirable water may be pre- 
pared for use in boilers and for 


other purposes by the addition of 


chemical reagents, by preheating, 
or by a combination of the two 
methods. Several hot and cold 
processes are here outlined and 
the manner of their operation ex- 
plained. The second of a series 


of articles on water purification. 





action chambers and is discharged from 
them daily by opening the sludge valves 
for a few moments. The finer portions 
of the precipitate are removed by wood- 
wool filters, packed between rows of 
wooden bars. 


operates inside the tank for the purpose 
of rendering the mixture homogeneous. 
In this way a lime milk or sludge of uni- 
form quality is transferred to the con- 
tainer. The pump may be operated either 
by hand or by power, and in some cases, 
is driven by a water motor which is con- 
nected to the supply of hard water on its 
way to the softener. 

A number of successful installations 
operating on the Lassen & Hjort principle 
have been effected at collieries in Great 
Britain, and other mining installations 
have been made in places as distant as 
Mysore, Wallaroo, Huelva, Kobe and 
Servia. A most interesting plant is one 
with a capacity of 18,000 gal. per hour, 
installed at the Askern colliery at Don- 
caster. 


AUTOMATIC MEASURING OF REAGENTS 


A mechanism somewhat similar to the 
foregoing, is that of the “‘Eradica” waier 
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Fic. 1. LESSEN & Hjort CoLp 


In some cases, Messrs. Lassen & 
Hjort’s softeners are made cylindrical 
instead of square in form, but this differ- 
ence is purely mechanical, the method of 
operation being the same. The cylindrical 
tvpe, however, allows the discharge to be 
taken off at a higher level. The chemical 
container, which is calculated to hold 
from 10 to 12 hours’ supply, is frequent- 
ly supplemented by a mixing tank, placed 
on the ground level, with a capacity suffi- 
cient to fill the container several times. 
A pump is employed to supply the solu- 
tion to the container, and an overflow 
pipe brings back any excess. Connected 
with the pump gear, is an agitator which 
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Process WATER SOFTENER 


purifier, manufactured by Messrs. Ash- 
well & Nesbit, Ltd., of Leicester. The 
measuring apparatus, in this case also, 
consists of several oscillating vessels, ar- 
ranged alongside one another on the same 
shaft, each auxiliary vessel being con- 
nected by an annular passage to the one 
used for measuring the untreated water. 
The crude water first flows into the main 
vessel and is then distributed in definite 
proportions to the one or more subsidiary 
compartments. The size of these sub- 
sidiary vessels is adjustable and can be 
arranged to deliver a definite volume of 
displacing water either to a lime saturator 
or soda-solution tank. 


; 
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The arrangement of one form of this 
measuring apparatus is shown in Fig. 
2, in plan and vertical section. It will 
be noted that a definite volume of water 
is delivered to each reagent receptacle 
in proportion to the volume of crude 
water measured out for purification. Both 
lime and soda reagents are used in di- 
luted form. Except for charging the 
lime saturator and soda solutioner and 
sludging the apparatus, the installation 
works automatically. 

Before passing to the consideration of 
softeners in which use is made of steam, 
it will be interesting to refer to the 


“Reisert” type of purifier which has been 
supplied to a number of collieries, among 
which may be mentioned those of R. 
near St. 


Evans & Co., of Golborne, 








Vertical Section 


Fic. 2. MEASURING DEVICE 
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Fic. 3. REISERT PURIFIER 


Helens, where there is a plant dealing 
with 4400 gal. per hour. The general 
arrangement of the softener is shown in 
Fig, 3. 


FEEDING IN THE SODA SOLUTION 


Lime, slaked in a vessel A, is run down 
a pipe marked 7 into a conical chamber 
B, after the previous spent charge has 
been run to waste. A regular and known 
quantity of water passes through the 
micro-valve marked 3 along a pipe G 
to the bottom of the cone and then up- 
ward through the slaked lime, becoming 
saturated, but not over-saturated, with 
the lime. As the water proceeds upward 
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its velocity diminishes, owing to the ex- 
panding nature of the container and any 
excess particles of lime settle back until 
they are dissolved in additions of water. 
The lime water then passes in a perfect- 
ly clear state to the top of the vessel B. 

A certain quantity of soda is dissolved 
in the container C and runs into the ves- 
sel D. A regulated quantity of water 
passes into the top of D by way of the 
micro-valve 1 and the pipe N. Since the 
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ture of the reagent solutions and the 
crude water is carried down pipe J to the 
bottom of the reaction chamber. A cer- 
tain proportion of the precipitated matter 
is deposited and sludged out by the cock 
R from time to time. The water then 
overflows from the reaction chamber to 
the gravel filter T where all suspended 
and floating matter is arrested. 

In order to clean the filtering ma- 
terial, a mud outlet valve V; is opened, 
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Fic. 4. HEATER AND SOFTENER 


specific gravity of the soda solution is 
greater than that of water, it settles to 
the bottom of the tank, and the incom- 
ing crude water is discharged on the float 
O in order to prevent any mixing in the 
top layers. As the level of the soda solu- 
tion gradually sinks in the vessel D, some 
little head is required to force it up the 
pipe AK as far as the discharge. Conse- 
quently the amount of soda solution pass- 
ing to the mixing pipe J is proportional 
to the amount of water flowing in from 
the micro-valve 1. , 

The third quantity of crude water passes 
directly to the mixing pipe J through 
the micro-valve 2. All these three micro- 
valves are under the same head so that 
proportionality is preserved. The mix- 





End Elevation 


and by means of a steam supply shown 
at W, an injected stream of air is blown 
through the filtering material, loosening 
the deposited mud. While this is taking 
place, water is allowed to enter at the 
bottom of the filtering material and to 
pass through the gravel in a direction 
opposite to the flow when filtering. This 
washes the gravel and carries all the mud 
to waste, through the outlet V. By 
means of daily cleansing, this filter is 
kept in thoroughly good condition, but if 
the untreated supply is particularly hard 
and dirty, as is possible in the case of 
mine water, purified water is used for 
cleaning the filter. 


PREHEATING WITH EXHAUST STEAM 


The availability of exhaust steam, from 
hoisting engines and similar sources at 
the collieries has made it extremely con- 
venient, in a good many cases, to do 
without the use of lime for the removal 
of temporary hardness, and to employ 
steam to boil the water before entering 
the boiler, thus removing its calcium and 
magnesium carbonates. However, where 
there is also permanent hardness in the 
water, a combined heater-softener is em- 
ployed. In this, the action of steam is 
combined with the injection into the water 
of a softening solution, usually of soda 
ash. 
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The various manufacturers of water- 
softening apparatus install hot processes, 
where required, instead of the cold pro- 
cesses already mentioned and but little 
alteration in the details of design is nec- 
cessary in order to adapt the plants above 
described to the functions of the hot pro- 
cess. It will, therefore, not be necessary 
to recapitulate these designs in detail. 
In the Lassen & Hjort combined water 
heater and softener, for example, the 
water measured and mixed with chem- 
icals, as described above, is heated to the 
boiling point by means of exhaust steam 
led into the precipitating chamber. This 
chamber is provided with a guide plate 
and sludge cock to facilitate the removal 
of the large quantities of precipitate 
which are deposited here. The further 
deposition of the heavier precipitate takes 
place in a settling chamber. The water 
is then filtered, settled and again filtered 
before passing to the storage tank. 

In this type of softener the use of 
lime is not dispensed with. The makers 
point to the fact that exhaust steam usu- 
ally contains a considerable amount of 
oil, and unless this is coagulated by the 
action of the lime, it is apt to be carried 
over into the boilers. This system, it is 
claimed, effects softening independently 
of the use of heat. 


COMBINED HEATER AND SOFTENER 


One of the Harris-Anderson water 
softeners, installed at a colliery in Cum- 
berland, where the water is pumped from 
the mine and heated by exhaust steam in 
its passage from the plant, is shown in 
Fig. 4. In some types of the Harris- 
Anderson apparatus, where the chief 
function required is the elimination of 
oil from the water before it passes to the 
boiler, the lime saturator is done away 
with and two solutioners are affixed, one 
for soda and the other for alum. The 
bulk of the water passes directly to the 
treatment tank, while fractional portions 
are carried by the distributor to solution- 
ers in which the cages are filled re- 
spectively with the two reagents. The 
action of the alum solution is to coagulate 
the oil. All the water passes to a filter 
of the usual type which is frequently 
divided into two independent sections so 
that one can be cleaned while the other 
remains in action. 


Experiments made in England with 
calcium chloride as an agent for laying 
dust in coal mines have shown that a 40- 
to 50-deg. solution used at the rate 
of 8 gal. for every 30 ft. will lay dust 3 
in. thick and the zone so _ treated 
will be safe for a period of 3 months. 
A roadway cleared of dust for 225 ft. 
and then treated with 90 gal. of calcium 
chloride solution was found to remain 
moist 4 months; 330 lb. of finely ground 
solid calcium chloride on 250 ft. of road- 
way was effective for 6 to 8 weeks. 
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Shields for Acetylene Lamps 
By JosEPpH DANIELS* 


During a recent trip through the 
mines of the Roslyn district in Washing- 
ton, I noticed a device which some of the 
men had adopted to protect the flames of 
their acetylene lamps. In exceptionally 
windy or blowy places, the reflectors 
ordinarily furnished with the lamps did 
not afford sufficient protection for the 
flame, particularly in the cases of trip 
riders and locomotive men. The scheme 
which they had adopted here consisted in 
removing the usual reflector from the 
lamp and substituting for it the screw top 
of the extra bottom which is furnished 
with the Baldwin lamps. By simply 
perforating this top at the center it was 
found possible to slip it over the lamp 
tip and secure it as indicated in the illus- 
tration. 
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Coal Production in Africa 


cay 


With the increasing development of the 


“Dark Continent” by railways, and the 


continued opening out of new mining 


districts to further the production of its 
wonderful natural treasures, the coal 
question becomes more and more im 
portant. 


The proper solution of the problera 


of coal supply is much more urgent even 
than that of labor supply, which is so 
much discussed everywhere on the con- 
tinent. Up to date there is only one dis- 
trict in Africa which has been shown to 
be rich in coal—Natal, where there ap- 
pears to be hundreds of millions of tons. 
From this supply the Rand mines near 
Johannesburg draw what they require; 
and the merchant marine and the navy 
take coal at Durban. Not so fortunate 
are the other African mining regions, 
as for instance German-Southwest Africa, 
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SHIELDS FOR THE FLAME OF ACETYLENE LAMP 


In some places, the men had looked 
elsewhere for their lamp shields, and 
found that the brass bases which cap 
the usual incandescent light bulb, when 
emptied of their packing and perforated 
at the top, could: be used to advantage 
This arrangement is likewise pictured in 
the illustration. Both forms of shield can 
be removed easily, when not required. 

While the light obtained with the use 
of these shields is not nearly so good as 
that from a lamp with the ordinary re- 
flector, there is derived the undoubted 
advantage of having a steady light under 
varying conditions of draft, which makes 
this arrangement at times extremely use- 
ful to the men under ground. I also 
noted in the mine referred to that a num- 
ber of men used these flame protectors 
at the working faces, apparently with 
good results. While it is not suggested, 
that this device should be used except 
under the conditions referred to, 
idea may prove of value or convenience 
to some who have to contend with like 
circumstances. 
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where new copper lodes have recently 
been opened out. These mines lie near 


the coast; but for all that, freight rates. 


are exceedingly high. 


The inland districts, for instance the — 


much discussed copper mines of Katanga 


in Belgian Congo, lie in the heart of 


Africa and their product must be carried 
by rail at least 1100 miles before it 
reaches the coast. The production of 
copper on an economical scale would be 
impossible if coal had to be freighted all 
that distance to the mines. Three hun- 
dred miles from Katanga: lie the Wankie 
coal beds. If these can not deliver 
enough coal, and other strata are not 
opened out, the favorable development 
of the Katanga district will be out of 
the question, in spite of its great copper 
deposits. 

This example shows plainly the im- 
portance of the coal question in cen- 
tral Africa. Without doubt Central Af- 
rica—-North Rhodesia, Katanga, and the 
Tanganyika-Nyassa_ districts—has_ rich 
ore deposits. But the hopes now based 
thereon will disappear if sufficient coal is 
not discovered. 


Le a — 
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_ Since the enactment of the law in 
‘Pennsylvania, in 1901, requiring that all 
‘anthracite state mine inspectors be 
elected by popular vote of the people in 
the several inspection districts specified 
in the law, the results have been closely 
watched by mining men in the principal 
mining districts throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Inasmuch as frequent inquiries are 
“made by states facing a similar crisis, 
asking what success has attended the in- 
auguration of this system in Pennsyl- 
vania; and in view of the fact that the 
enactment has never met with the ap- 
proval of the state Department of Mines 
or the mine inspectors themselves; and 
since, at different times, efforts have been 
made, though unsuccessfully, to have the 
act repealed, and these efforts will be 
Tepeated at the meeting of the next legis- 
lature, it is of interest to review briefly 
the conditions that were responsible for 
the enactment and summarize some of 
the effects of the law. 

It was the memorable Avondale disas- 
ter, Sept. 6, 1869, that shocked Pennsyl- 
-vania and aroused her legislators to a 
realization of the immediate necessity for 
an adequate mining law. This resulted 
in the enactment of the law known as the 
“Ventilation Act,” which, though far from 
being perfect, went a long way toward 
‘improving conditions and safeguarding 
the work of mining, by requiring the ade- 
quate ventilation of mines and providing 
for at least two separate openings to 
every mine and a thorough system of 
mine inspection. 


EFFECT OF FIRST PENNSYLVANIA MINING 
LAw 


_ There is no doubt in the minds of prac- 
tical mining men of every type that the 
enactment of this first mining law in 
Pennsylvania, in 1870, which was, also, 
the first adequate law regulating coal 
mining in the United States, resulted in 
a vast improvement in mining conditions 
throughout the state. This is clearly evi- 
-denced by even a cursory glance at the 
tabulated statistics, as published in the 
anthracite report of the Department of 
Mines, 1910, p. 62. The table there 
given shows the number of employees, 
_ total tonnage, fatal accidents and death 
rate, for each year from 1870 to 1910, 
inclusive. We reproduce here, for handy 
reference, the same data for each fifth 
year during this period, and the corres- 
ponding averages for each five years, in 
this time. 

The greatest apparent benefit derived 
from the mining law of 1870 is shown 
in the rapid decrease in the death rate 
and the large increase in the tonnage, in 
the first five-year period following the 
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Conditions and causes that led 
to the enactment of the first coal- 
mining law in the United States. 
Improvement in mining shown 
by increased tonnage and. de- 
creased death rate in anthracite 
mines in Pennsylvania. Cer- 
tification of mine foremen. Law 


creating miners’ examining board 
and the certification of miners in 


anthracite mines. The anthra- 
cite mine inspectors’ election law. 
Effect on mine inspectors, exam- 
ining boards for mine foremen. 
How the law affects miners. The 
repeal of this law urgent. 


enactment, 1870-4, inclusive. During this 
period, the number of employees in- 
creased 96.5 per cent., and the production 
of coal 65.2 per cent. Both of these fac- 
tors would naturally increase the chances 
of accident over 100 per cent.; but, ow- 
ing to the improved conditions under the 
new law, the number of fatalities in- 
creased from 211 to 238, only 12.8 per 
cent., while the death rate per million 
tons of coal produced decreased from 
14.85 to 10.17, or 31.5 per cent. A sim- 
ilar improvement, though naturally less 
pronounced, continued during the second 
five-year period, 1875-9, inclusive, when 
the number of employees increased 48.7 
per cent. and the tonnage 19.5 per cent., 
while the number of fatal accidents fell 
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The Election of Mine Inspectors 


was only 7.22 per million tons of coal 


produced, decreasing 29.1 per cent., in 
this period. 
The third five-year period, 1880-4, in- 


clusive, fails to show the same marked 
improvement in mine management. The 
reasons for this, though to an extent 
problematical, are to be attributed largely 
to a growing indifference to the mine 
law, which had now been in force 10 
years, and an ever-increasing demand for 
coal and decrease of intelligent miners 
and mine bosses. This latter condition 
forced- the alternative of employing a 
greater and greater proportion of foreign 
labor in the mines and increased the dan- 
gers of operation. During this period the 
mine employees and tonnage increased 
36.7 per cent., while the fatalities rose 
to 332, in 1885, an increase of 64.4 per 
cent., and the death rate per million tons 
for that year became 8.68, increasing 20.2 
per cent. 


1870-1910 


It is evident that any unusual occur- 
rences, such as variable market condi- 
tions affecting the number of days the 
mines worked in the year; strikes or other 
labor conditions; mine explosions, etc., 
might materially modify the results for 
any year, as given in the first section of 
the above table. For this reason, the 
five-year averages, shown in the second 
portion of the table, are perhaps more 
representative of existing conditions. The 
Same general increase in number of em- 
ployees and tonnage per year is shown 
by these average figures, for the three 


FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 
































to 202, in 1880, a decrease of 15.1 per five-year periods, 1870-1884, inclusive. 
cent., and the death rate for that year The average death rate per million tons, 
TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, TONNAGE, NUMBER OF FATAI, ACCI- 
DENTS AND DEATH RATE; FOR-EACH FIFTH YEAR, 1870-1910, INCLU- 
SIVE. ALSO, AVERAGE OF THE SAME DATA FOR EACH 5-YEAR 
PERIOD, IN THE SAME TIME, AND THE PERCENTAGES OF 
INCREASE IN EMPLOYEES AND TONNAGE 
DeatH RATE 
Num- 
per 
Production Fatal Per ‘ 
in Tons Acci- Million |Per 1000 
Year Employees (2000 Lb.) dents Tons Men 
1870 ° > Ae 35,600 14,172,004 Zhi 14.89 5.93 
LISTS. - oa tee ee 69,966 23; "402, 646 238 10.17 3.40 
1380 5 ae 73,373 27,974,532 202 @.22 hat ds 
1885... 4p. eee 100,324 38,232,155 332 8.68 Baod 
L890") Sodas renee 119,919 44,986,286 378 8.40 5 
1895: isnretrett ant ers ) 143,705 56,948,756 421 7.39 2.93 
1900 a hell. cue We eee 143,824 57 ,363 396 411 Tato 2.86 
1906". <n. eh ce cee 168,254 78,647 ,020 644 8.19 3.83 
1910) hee dskce 5 See 168,175 83,683 ,994 601 7.18 3.57 
Percentage 
Increase 
Em- 
Period Fivb-YEAR AVERAGES ployees | Output 
1870-4 43,987 17,240,762 228 13.38 5.26 96.5 65.2 
1875-9 68,019 24'701 618 222 9.03 2.25 48.7 19.5 
1880-4. - $s. ee $4,820 34,290,125 284 8.23 3.34 36.7 36.7 
1888-9... Ss eo 110.413 41,925,038 838 8.05 3.06 19.5 Viet 
1S00=—4.° 2 20 5) ee 130,307 49,944,523 425 8.51 3.26 1 Gay g 26.7 
TSO Oe so as Se 145,275 55,340,810 444 8.03 3.09 0.1 Uy 
1900—4 150,554 62,925,186 467 7.41 3.09 17.0 3t.2 
1OG5 =O ate elses 169,780 80,122,004 631 (preys ae gs 0.0 | 6.4 
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for the third period, 1880-4, however, 
shows a decrease instead of increase, 
pointing to the greater frequency of fa- 
talities toward the close of this period. 


ENACTMENT OF LAw REQUIRING CERTIFIED 
MINE FoREMEN, 1885 


A growing need was felt at this time 
for greater competency on the part of 
the average mine foreman. In the same 
manrer as the Hartley disaster, England 
(1862), and the Avondale, Penn. (1869), 
caused a reaction in favor of more ade- 
quate mining laws, so the conditions in 
Pennsylvania, at this time, gave rise to a 
popular demand for a law requiring the 
certification of mine foremen, which re- 
quirement became law in Pennsylvania, 
in 1885, 


CREATION OF THE MINERS’ EXAMINING 
BoArD, 1889 


In 1889, the anthracite mines were fur- 
ther safeguarded by the enactment of a 
state law creating a Miners’ Examining 
Board in each inspection district, and 
prohibiting the employment as a miner, 
in any anthracite mine in Pennsylvania, 
of-any person not holding the certificate 
of the board. This law, like that providing 
for the examination of mine foremen, 
was calculated to raise the standard of 
intelligence among miners; and but for 
the reckless disregard of the law and 
the dishonesty of examining boards in 
granting certificates to incompetent per- 
sons, conditions in the mine would have 
been greatly improved. Owing to the rea- 
sons just stated, however, the benefit de- 
rived from the enactment of this law was 
not as great as the framers of the law 
had a right to expect 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF MINE LAW 


By the foregoing brief review, I have 
endeavored to draw attention to the im- 
portance of mining legislation, by calling 
to mind a few of the main features of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite law that have or 
should have operated to increase the 
safety and economy of mining in anthra- 
cite mines. It is an old saying that “Fig- 
ures do not lie”; and when carefully tab- 
ulated statistics, such as those published 
in the annual reports of the Department 
of Mines, in Pennsylvania, are studied 
and rightly interpreted, they cannot fail 
to show the importance of effective min- 
ing laws. 

Without going into minute details of 
the numerous rules and regulations in- 
tended to safeguard and control minor 
points in the operation of mines, I have 
referred to such leading features of mine 
law as ventilation, inspection, examina- 
tion and certification of mine foremen 
and miners. These, each and all, have 
been the means of establishing a com- 
paratively high degree of safety in the 
mining of anthracite coal in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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THE ANTHRACITE MINE INSPECTORS’ 
ELECTION Law, 1901 


There is another feature of the an- 
thracite law, enacted in 1901, that has 
operated quietly to undermine and de- 
stroy, during the past decade, all that 
the law had previously accomplished. 
This enactment is the law requiring the 
election of the anthracite mine inspectors 
by popular vote of the people. The law 
has well been described as pernicious, 
seductive and destructive, as opposed to 
all that is wholesome, ingenuous and con- 
structive. In his annual report for the 
year 1903, James E. Roderick, chief of 
the Department of Mines, in Pennsyl- 
vania, refers to this law as the work of 
“a few interested persons” who suc- 
ceeded in inducing the anthracite miners, 
assembled in convention, to pass a reso- 
lution calling upon the legislature to 
amend the mining law so as to provide 
for the election of the anthracite mine 
inspectors by the people. 

The reason given for this demand was 
that it would place in the hands of the 
voters, in each district, the choice of the 
inspector for that district and remove all 
cause of complaint growing out of the 
appointment of an inspector who might 
prove objectionable to the miners of the 
district. The reasoning was seductive; 
it was seemingly a just and fair propo- 
sition to allow the people to choose, by 
direct vote, their own inspector. Think- 
ing men, however, saw the inevitable re- 
sult of granting this demand voiced by 
a few men whose judgment was tempor- 
arily blinded by the rehearsal of some 
supposed wrongs ascribed to an alleged 
objectionable inspector. The sequel has 
proved the unwisdom of the law, and to- 
day the demand among intelligent people 
for its repeal is even more urgent than 
that for its passage ten years ago. 


EFFECT OF THE LAW ON MINE INSPECTORS 


The mine-inspection service of the state 
is a thankless service. The men charged 
with its duties are cfficers of the law, 
whose business it is to enforce its provi- 
sions. ‘To transgressors and violators of 
law, these men are often “objectionable.” 
To place the choice of the inspector in 
the control of the voters of a district 
where the votes are practically dictated 
by a few men who desire to be unmo- 
lested and to make their own interpreta- 
tion of the laws to suit their individual 
cases, would be to surrender the law to 
its violators. 

What is law, when the officer charged 
with its execution is helpless in the hands 
of would-be violators of law? What 
is mine inspection when the inspector 
must close his eyes as he goes through 
the mines and seal his mouth when he 
comes to the surface? But this is the 
logical result and what must be expected 
under the anthracite mine inspectors’ 
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election law. The inspector becomes the 
servant of the officials of the mines he 
inspects, instead of the servant of the ~ 
people and an officer of the law. 

On the inspector’s side, the effect of 
this law is no less baneful. His con- 
science is stultified, his dignity degraded 
and his usefulness to the state forfeited 
In some instances the inspector, in the 
anthracite region, has proved a mere fig- 
ure head. It is true he has collected 
some valuable statistics of mining and 
drawn his salary. In other instances he 
has even made suggestions, some of 
which may have been carried out. Few 
indeed are the cases where there has 
been any serious contention on the in- 
spector’s part, who has generally re- 
frained from making suggestions that 
would be at variance with the company’s 
wishes. 


EFFECT OF THE LAW ON EXAMINING 
BOARDS 


One of the most harmful effects of the 
mine inspectors’ election law is the in- 
fluence exerted by the other members of 
the examining board for mine foremen to 
force the inspector into line, in reference 
to the desired recommendation of a candi- 
date whose examination before the board 
has shown him to be wholly incompetent 
to hold the position of mine foreman. 
but whose political influence, backed by 
the expressed wishes of his company, de- 
mands recognition by the board. The mine 
inspector is an ex-officio member of the 
board of examiners for mine foremen, 
the other members of the board being 
two miners and one mine operator, sup- 
erintendent or owner. The inspector is 
generally in a position better qualified to 
judge of the competency and fitness of a 
candidate to fill the position of mine fore- 
man than any of the other members of 
the board. In most cases, however, he is 
compelled to set aside his own convic- 
tions and join with the rest in recommend- 
ing the candidate and signing his certi- 
ficate of competency. The refusal to do 
this would probably jeopardize his 
chances in the next election, and no one 
realizes this better than the inspector 
himself. 


EFFECT OF THE LAW ON MINERS 


Instead of this law working to the ad- 
vantage of miners, as tley had been led 
to believe it would, by placing in the 
hands of each miner a vote for the man 
of his choice, it has operated much to 
their disadvantage. In many instances 
the miner’s vote is not his own but is 
cast in compliance with the dictation of 
bosses, which limits his choice of inspec- 
tor to their selection of the man for 
whom he must vote. 

The working of the law with respect 
to examining boards for mine foremen 
has proved a menace to the safety of 
mines, by the certification of many in- 
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competent men for that position, by rea- 
son of which the lives of miners have 
_ been endangered. 

The same law has also proved a hin- 
drance to many ambitious, deserving min- 
ers who have studied to fit themselves 
for foremen and assistant foremen. Their 
knowledge of theoretical and practical 
mining will, in many cases, surpass 
that of the man who secures his certifi- 
cate by other means than proving his 
competency in examination. Too often 
the worthy and competent miner is 
pushed aside by one whose only hope is 
through the employment of dishonest 
means to secure the necessary certificate. 


REPEAL THE MINE INSPECTORS’ ELECTION 
Law 


There is probably no law on the statute 
books of Pennsylvania, the repeal of 
which is more urgently demanded by in- 
telligent mining men of all classes, from 
the miner who advocated the law, to the 
mine inspector who has most keenly felt 
its burden. Let the miners, who are re- 
sponsible for the enactment of this elec- 
tion law, do their part to wipe it off the 
books, recognizing whet is a fact, that it 
is a disgrace to honest mining, the work 
of grafters and wire pullers, and sub- 
serves no good purpose but rather is a 
menace to life and property and a hin- 
drance to the merited advancement of 
ambitious and competent miners. 


APPOINTMENT OF MINE INSPECTORS 


Throughout the bituminous districts of 
Pennsylvania, as in almost every mining 
state, the appointment of mine inspec- 
tors is general. In most cases, the gov- 
ernor is clothed with the appointing 
power and the term of office varies from 
two to four years. I have suggested, at 
different times, the feasibility of the dele- 
gation of the appointment of mine i-- 
spectors to the judges of the district 
courts in the respective inspection dis- 
tricts who should also properly appoint 
the boards of examiners for mine in- 
spectors, and base their selection of mine 
inspectors on the reports of the examin- 
ing boards. The appointment of both 
the examining boards and the mine in- 
spectors should be, confessedly, as far 
removed from politics and the influence 
of wire pullers as it is possible to have 
them. 

The work of mine inspection is a most 
important work. It is and should be a 
subsidiary part of the state government 
and subject to its control, as far as its 
work is concerned. Owing, however, to 
the peculiar relations that the inspector 
must bear to the mine operator and min- 
er, aS custodian of the mine law, his 
position should only’ be assailable 
through the courts, by process of law. 

There are strong reasons why the ap- 
pointment of mine inspectors should be 
for a long period of years, say, 20 or 30 
years, or good behavior with a time limit. 
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One of the most important of tnese rea 
sons is the fact that a good inspector 
becomes more efficient and valuable each 
year. His growing familiarity. with the 
mines and district in his charge and his 
knowledge of local conditions and re- 
quirements make his service more effec- 
tive each succeeding year. He knows 
each mine as a mother knows her child. 
He understands better the whims and 
habits of both operators and men as time 
improves his acquaintance. A short term 
of office and the frequent change cf in- 
spectors is both troublesome and costly. 
Owing to the lack of a full appreciation of 
conditions, and in part, to the desire of a 
new man to do something worth while and 
to make his presence felt, changes in the 
mine work or equipment are often urged 
that a longer acquaintance with the mine 
would show unnecessary and perhaps 
even harmful. The need of longer term 
appointments is more urgent in mine-in- 
spection work than in any other calling, 
owing to the expense and danger incurred 
by ill advised changes in methods or 
equipment, in and about mines. 


A careful consideration of these and _ 


other facts, in the same connection, 
chould impress any thinking man with the 
inadvisability of the mine inspectors’ 
election law. But, in closing, I would 
ask, if such an election law is neces- 
sary or advisable in the anthracite dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, why is it not like- 
wise advisable to enact such a law for 
the bituminous districts ? What difference 
of conditions or requirements exists be- 
tween these two districts, in the same 
state, that the anthracite inspectors must 
work for their reélection at the polls, 
while the bituminous men are reap 
pointed on their record. Much valuable 
time is lost to the state and the work of 
the inspector hampered when ke is forced 
into politics and must exe.¢ himself for 
weeks in the endeavor to secure his re- 
election at the polls. 








Some Drafting Accessories 


The following notes, from the Ameri- 
can Machinist, will doubtless prove of in- 
terest to the members of engineering 
profession among the CoA AGE readers: 


A CONVENIENT SKETCHING DEVICE 


The accompanying diagram illustrates 
a convenient sketching device. It con- 
sists of a small drawing board about 
18x24 in. It is intended that when the 
board is in use it will be hung from the 
shoulders of the draftsman. For this 
purpose leather shoulder straps are at- 
tached on each side at a point a little 
beyond the center. When the device is 
not in use it may be allowed to hang 
vertically from the shoulders and the 
user is but little inconvenienced in mov- 
ing or climbing about. The straps are 
adjustable as to length. The side of the 
board nearest the user. is cut away 
slightly to conform to the natural form 
of the body. 

The board is provided on the right 
with a sketching block or pad, which is 
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securely held by means of a spring clip. 
Two small pegs at the lower end fit into 
corresponding holes in the block to pre- 


vent it from slipping about. It is in- 
tended that the sketches when com- 
pleted may be removed from the block 


and inserted in a loose-leaf book cover. 

On the left side the board is provided 
with a canvas tool bag which is fastened 
to the board by means of thin metal 
strips at each end. The canvas flap may 
be fastened down by means of straps 


and buckles or snap fasteners as desired. 
The bag is divided into compartments in 
-which the draftsman 
struments. 


may keep his in- 
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. Fine Music Wire,Silvered, 
for Writing Ink 






Steel Spring Clamp “. Penholder COAL AGE. 


SKETCH BOARD AND RESERVOIR PEN 


When taking measurements the board 
may be laid to one side if necessary in 
order that the draftsman may move free- 
ly about. A sheet of celluloid may be 
Kept under the hand to protect the 
sketch from dust and grease. 


ANOTHER RESERVOIR PEN 


I have been using a reservoir pen for 
five or six years; I think it better than 
any other type I have ever seen de- 
scribed. The pen I refer to has the ad- 
vantage of being equally useful for writ- 
ing or india-ink work. The flow of ink 
to the point can be regulated by sliding 
the coil up or down on the penpoint. 
While the coil can be made of steel 
music wire for india ink, I made mine of 
silvered banjo strings, so as to use them 
with any kind of ink. The penpoint can 
be removed by sliding the coil up out 
of the way. 


To Determine Pillar Thickness 


The following rule has been suggested 
for determining the thickness of pillar 
necessary to avoid squeezes, and protect 
an entry from the first room in the panel: 
Take 1 per cent. of the depth of the 
seam in feet, add five and multiply this 
sum by thickness of seam and you will 
have the necessary pillar thickness. 


The Pit Boss 


The pit-boss stood at the Pearly Gate 
His face looked worn and old, 

He meekly asked the man of fate 
For admission to the fold. 





“What have you done,” asked Peter kinc, 
To seek admission here?” 

“Oh, I used to boss:a coal mine 

On earth for twenty year.” 


The gate swung open sharp 

As Peter touched the bell. 

“Come in, my lad, and take your harp 

Ycu’ve had enough of Hell.” 
—William Harkes, in ‘Fuel.’ 
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While the property controlled by the 
Colonial Coal & Coke Co., near Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., lies adjacent to the rail- 
road and the Big Sandy River, its front- 
age is a bluff 30 to 60 ft. high, except 
for a small steep drain known as Kelse 
Hollow, which empties into the river 
near the middle of the track; and it is 
in this hollow that the tipple and power 
plant are located. The seam of coal 
that is here being worked lies at tipple 
height above the railroad. Two mines 
have been opened, one on each side of 
the hollow, and tracks from each open- 
ing run to the tipple, which is located 
midway between them. 


TWO-INCH BAR SCREENS 


After the introduction of machine min- 
ing in ‘this locality, it was found that the 
native miners, being used to shooting 
from the solid, persisted in using as 
much powder after the coal had been 
undercut as they had previously been 
accustomed to employ, with the result 
that an excessive amount of slack coal 
was produced. On this account, the 
tipple was provided with 2-in. bar 
screens, and the miners are now paid on 
the basis of the amount of coal which 
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By W. T. Griffith * 


Conditions which attended the 
development of the Colonial 
Coal & Coke Co.’s_ property, 
near Prestonsburg, Ky., were met 


by the construction of a double 
tipple, which embodies several 
interesting features. The tipple 
and also the local power plant 
are here described. 


*Civil and mining engineer, Pikeville, 
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Double Tipple for Colonial Coal Co. 


It was necessary to be able at any time 





to change quickly from making sized 


coal to loading run-of-mine, or vice 
versa. This was accomplished by build- 
ing a double tipple, the south side of 
which is for screened coal and the north 
side for run-of-mine. On the tipple 


floor, Fig. 1, the tracks are so arranged 


that, by throwing two levers, four 


switches are operated which effect the - 


necessary changes in the movement of 
the cars from the two openings. Thus, 
if it is desired to load screened coal, the 


switches A and A, are left open for a 
straight run to the screen dump, while 
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Fic. 1. TRACK PLAN, SHOWING Two DUMPS AND ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCHES 
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Fic. 2. SipE ELEVATION, SHOWING MINE-RUN DUMP AND LOADING CHUTES 


passes over these bars. That the intro- 
duction of the 2-in. .bar screen has had 
the desired effect, is shown by the fact 
that, whereas, formerly 30 per cent. of 
four-inch lump was exceptional, now 


40 to 50 per cent. of four-inch lump and 
20 to 25 per cent. of egg are commonly 
obtained. 

In designing the tipple for this opera- 
tion, another difficulty had to be solved. 


the switches B and Bz are closed to pro- 
vide a free passage for the empties to 
the empty track. If run-of-mine coal is 
to be loaded the position of these 
switches is reversed. 











_ free run to the empty cars. 
pushed open by the wheel flanges as the 
loads pass through and always stand in 
the same position whichever side of 
the tipple is being used. 
‘motors and machines may be taken from 
one mine to the other, 
track is provided at one side of the 
tipple. 


! 
i 
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The switches C and C,, also D and D,, 


re held in place by springs to give a 
They are 


In order that 


a run-around 


LOADING FACILITIES 


While making screened coal, it often 


- happens that a rush order for a car of 
_run-of-mine comes when the lump track 


~ althought the egg-coal 
cleared at once. 
track may be used in a case of this kind, 
a drop-bottom has been provided in the 
run-of-mine 
opened, allows the coal to pass into a 
car on the egg-coal track, 


| 
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; 
: 
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is blocked with a partly loaded car, 
track can be 
In order that either 


chute, which, on being 


and when 
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passing over the bars, after being 
weighed, is dropped onto the middle 
of the same shaker. The upper shak- 
ing screen is 5% ft. wide, and the lower 
shaker is 6 ft. wide, there being a 3-in. 
drop from one to the other. The screen 
plates of both are made in sections 4 
ft. long and are easily removed and 
changed. Two sets are provided for 
each shaker, so that any of the combina- 
tions shown in Fig. 3 may be made. 

The bottom of the bin or hopper under 
the egg-coal screen, is pitched in the 
direction of the loading track, and con- 
stitutes a lip screen, with 34- by 1™%-in. 
slotted openings, so that small coal, 
caused by breakage in traveling through 
the screens is taken out and sent to the 
slack car by a screw conveyer. 

Since the tipple was designed the rail- 
road company has increased the height 
of some of its cars. In order to clear 
the brake wheels of these, a drop 
‘basket, which was built for the lump 
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chinery, including shakers and chutes 
was furnished by the Stevens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co. from my designs, 


THE POWER PLANY 


The power house at this mine is 
equipped with a single 150-hp. Kings- 
ford Scotch-marine-type boiler, and a 
100 kw. Curtiss-turbine generator set. 
Provision has been made for installing 
two more boilers and additional gen- 
erators as future development may re- 
quire them. The water supply for this 
plant is taken from the Big Sandy 
River by a deep well pump, having a 
capacity of 100 gal. per min., and is 
pumped to a reservoir on the hillside 
140 ft. above the railroad. There is 
thus furnished a much larger amount of 
water than will ever be needed for power 
purposes, the idea being, however, to 
secure adequate fire protection as well. 
As an auxiliary supply, a small dam was 
built across the hollow, and if neces- 
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closed carries it over to a car on the 
lump track. 

In loading run-of-mine, coal from the 
pit cars is dumped onto the 2-in. bar 
screens, and the fine material that goes 
through is taken by a gathering pan 
to the main loading chute, while the coal 
that passes over the bars runs into the 
weigh box, and after being weighed, is 
dumped into the main chute. 

‘On the screened coal side of the tip- 
ple, is another set of bar screens, and a 
gathering chute. The fine coal passing 
throvgh the bars goes to the upper end 
of the slack and nut shaker, while that 


track, has been set aside and a swing- 
ing chute substituted. This is hinged 
loosely on a piece of 2-in. shafting, and 
by slipping it along the shaft, to clear 
the shaker, it can be raised by the coun- 


ter weight to pass the brake wheels,. 


after which it is returned to place, the 
whole operation taking about two min- 
utes. 

The shaking screens have a Q-in. 
throw, and are run at 100 r.p.m. These, 
together with the screw conveyer are 
driven by a 25 hp. General Electric motor. 
With the exception of the screw con- 
veyer and the bar screens, all the ma- 


sary, the boilers can be supplied from 
this source by a steam injector. 


One of the largest producer gas units 
in the world is located at the Berchen- 
wood colliery, Kidsgrove, England. The 
plant is equivalent to 32,000 hp., gasifies 
320 tons of fuel per 24 hours and com- 
prises 13 special Mond producers fitted 
with arrangements for the mechanical re- 
moval of ash. Waste shale, low grade 
coking coal, bituminous slack, washery ref- 
use and belt pickings are used for gas 
production. 
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The Susie, 


An explosion occurred in No. 4 mine 
of The Kemmerer Coal Company, 
situated at Susie, about four miles north 
of Kemmerer, Wyo., shortly after 4 p.m., 
Jan. 20 last, killing 5 men, and injuring 
20: more. This mine was opened for 
operation in the fall of 1907, and the 
present development consists of a main 
slope, manway, return airway, and two 
double entries to the north and south. 
The approximate output is 500 tons per 
day of 8 hours. 


SYSTEM OF MINING 


The double entry system with the room- 
and-pillar method of mining is used. The 
strike is nearly north and south, the 
seam dipping about 18° to the west, and 
it is practically 6 ft. thick. The bottom 
12 to 14 in. of coal is comparatively 
soft throughout the mine, and is sepa- 
rated from the top coal by a band of 
clay varying from nothing up to 6 in. 
thick. A cap rock varying from nothing 
up to 20 in. thick comes down in places. 


Note: Sma// Arrows indicate 
Normal Direction of 
Air Currents 
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Wyoming, Explosion 


By C. S. Beach* 


The final conclusions relative 
to the cause and effect of the 
Susie explosion are presented 
herewith. The accident is an- 


other glaring example of the 


striking ignorance and careless- 
ness of some of our miners today. 





*Assistant superintendent, the Kem- 
merer Coal Co., Kemmerer, Wyo. 
gas has ever been discovered in the 


mine up to the present time. 


THE EXPLOSION 


The evidence at the coroner’s inquest 
proved beyond doubt, that the origin of 
the explosion was in No. 8 Room, on 
the No. 2 North Entry. It is believed 
that the miner in No. 8 Room fired two 
shots, both in the bottom coal near the clay 
parting, one at the face near the center 
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PORTION OF THE KEMMéRER COAL CO.’S 


The haulageways and air courses are 
6x10 ft., except in places where the cap 
rock is excessive, when they are driveu 
wider and the rock gobbed on the lowe, 
rib. The single rooms are driven on 50- 
ft. centers, 25-ft. room and 25-ft. pillar. 
The double rooms are driven on 30-ft. 
centers, 40-ft. room, with about 30-ft. 
pillars. The mine is ventilated by a 4-fi. 
belt-driven Stevens fan, running 490 rev- 
olutions per minute, exhausting. Con- 
crete undercasts and rock wall main stop- 
ings are used. 

In places the mine is naturally damp, 
the water coming from the roof, and 
from the parting between the top and 
bottom coal. Sprinkling is done by 
means of a water car, and pipe line con- 
nected both with the mine pump and out- 
side water supply. Black powder fired by 
fuse .and squib is used entirely, and 
shooting off the solid is the custom. Nu 
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MINE No, 4, AT Suste, Wyo. 


of the room and one in the unfinished 
crosscut, leading to No. 9 Room, a little 
above the center. 

The shot in the crosscut blew out with- 
out doing any work, and the shot at the 
face of the room broke from the back or 
the hole through a slip, and must have 
been very windy, as little of the powder’s 
force was expended in doing work. These 
shots were so placed that the resulting 
forces crossed each other at nearly a 
right angle, and the evidence gathered 
in the room shows the same. 

When the explosion reached the main 
entry it divided, a part going inside and 
doing little damage. Five men at the 
new room, No. 15, felt the force, but 
no flames were seen. The force going 
towards the slope evidently split at the 
mouth of the slant, enough going into 
back entry to destroy a temporary canvas 
brattice across the slant, and a board 


regulator 4 ft. inside the return air 
course. 
The force again split on reaching the 
main slope, part crossing into the No. 2 
South and blowing parts of a board and 
sheet iron stopping in the first slant, about 
300 ft. in the back entry. Part of the 
force wrecked a newly constructed stone 
stopping about 18 in. thick, just off the 
main slope in the No. 2 North Back Entry, 
forcing same towards the return airway, 
while an old temporary board and brat- 
tice stopping 30 ft. inside of the stone 
stopping was left intact.* There was no 
evidence of the force of the explosion 
having gone to the face of the slope. 
From the second entries the force of 
the explosion ‘traveled up the slope, going 
into both the No. 1 North and South En- 
tries for short distances. Although con- ~ 
siderable smoke came out of the main 
slope, and manway, there was no flame. 
The force of explosion in the return air- 
way was sufficient to throw the belt off 
the fan engine and raise slightly the roof 
of the fan conduit, made of sheet iron 
riveted to 20-lb. rails, and covered with 
earth. The fan was not damaged in the 
least and was running probably with- 
in 8 to 10 minutes after the explosion. 


EFFECTS OF THE EXPLOSION 


Men on and near the slope, at the 
partings, were severely burned on the ex- 
posed parts of their bodies, and men 
between No. 8 Room, on the No. 2 North 
Entry and the slope, were also burned. 
Approximately 120 men were in the mine 
<t the time of the accident. 

The only fire or flame seems to have 
been such as was caused by the igni- 
tion of the dust, pulverized by the blown- 
cut shots, and such as would naturally 
exist from the breakage of coal at the 
face when the shots were fired. The 
explosion was purely local, due to the 
fact that the mine was practically free 
from such dust as generally serves to 
extend such explosions. 

That No. 4 mine was not in an ex- 
plosive condition, is proved by the fact 
that the flame was confined to such a 
small area. The advantage of concrete 
undercasts and good stone stoppings 
was fully shown here by their ability 
to withstand the force of the explosion. 
A careful examination of the mine 
showed very little damage done. 

Many individual acts of heroism were 
performed by the employees of No. 4 
mine as well as men from adjoining 
mines in rescuing the injured and re- 
covering the dead. 





*For a detailed discussion of this 
Fine e eo nee see Coal Age, Vol. 
ley How) ie 
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Expropriation of British 
Mines 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The British government, by accepting 
the principle of a minimum wage scale 
and incorporating it into an act of Parlia- 
ment, has taken a definite step toward 
the expropriation of the coal mines of 
the United Kingdom. The strike of the 
British miners has clearly and abundant- 
ly demonstrated that the integrity of the 
empire politically and socially lies with- 
in the power of a million of mine work- 
ers. There is no exaggeration in this 
statement. The realization of that fact 
came home to every man, woman and 
child in Great Britain and Ireland during 
the past five or six weeks, to some with 
actual suffering and to others with a 
haunting apprehension of suffering to 
come. 

It seems to me as I interpret the future 
by the light which this historical labor 
revolt and its consequences affords, that 
another strike on a similar scale would 
be fatal to the industrial, financial and 
international supremacy of England. A 
repetition of such a strike she must ob- 
viate at all cost. How can she do it? 
In my opinion, there is only one way in 
which it may be done, and that is by 
expropriating the coal mines of England, 
Scotland and Wales. But it will be said 
that such a measure is an acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity for the adoption 
of socialistic principles. Not at all. But 
even if it is, in my judgment, the fact 
and its consequences must be accepted 
to avoid a greater evil, if the power of the 
British miner to injure the empire does 
indeed constitute an evil. Englishmen 
are not afraid to face the logic of 
realities. If it is necessary, or if they 
deem it necessary, they, without the 
slightest hesitation, will expropriate the 
mines rather than face the alternative 
of industrial anarchy and national dis- 
tress. 

The Tory or Conservative press of 
Great Britain is today demanding whether 
forty-two millions of people must be at 
the mercy of one million men who hap- 
pen to. be engaged in an essential in- 
dustry. The British Tory press de- 
clares that the Liberal government has 
raised a Frankenstein which it cannot 
conjure. Of course, this is more or less 
party politics; but it expresses a truth 
which cannot be gainsaid. As matters 
stand, forty-two millions of people are 
absolutely at the mercy of one million 
of mine workers. The acceptance of a 
minimum wage scale as a national eco- 
nomic principle has not altered the situa- 
tion; it has only to a certain extent modi- 
fied it. Neither the British miners nor the 
British operators seem to be satisfied with 
the establishment of district boards as 
regulators of the minimum wage scheme. 
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The miners have realized their omnipot- 
ence, and what they accomplished yester- 
day with such ease they can accomplish 
tomorrow for some other purpose. 


Great Britain has to maintain an 
enormous fleet of battleships, not to 
speak of a stupendous mercantile marine. 
The one is complementary to the other. 
Without the mercantile marine, Great 
Britain would have little or no need of 
her enormous fleet. She must maintain 
both at the height of their efficiency. She 
cannot do this without coal. It may be 
accepted as established that for England, 
at least, local strikes are bygone inci- 
dents, and that for the future under 
the auspices of the Miners’ Federation 
all strikes in the coal fields of Great 
Britain will be national in extent and a 
unit in intensity. I am satisfied that be- 
fore a British government, no matter 
which party is in power, permits another 
strike on the scale of that which has 
just lately closed, it will come out plain- 
ly and squarely for the expropriation of 
the mines, and that in doing so it will 
have behind it the solid and enthusiastic 
support of the people of the country. I 
do not think that that consummation is 
very far off. There is nothing really 
new in this proposition. 

Twenty years ago the Irish landlords 
were as firmly entrenched in the posses- 
sion of their estates as the colliery pro- 
prietors are today in the possession of 
their mines. The social and economic 
upheaval which ended with the expropria- 
tion of the hereditary possessions of the 
Irish country gentry with adequate com- 
pensation, meant as much to them, and 
to their country and no more than a 
change in ownership of the mines of 
Great Britain will involve to the operators 
and people of the British Isles. Of 
course, national transformations of this 
kind do not take place in a day. It takes 
all the statemanship, all the financial 
genius of a nation to effect these things 
without suffering even more revolutionary 
upheavals. But the industrial situation 
in Great Britain is inevitably heading 
that way. 


A general strike is more devastating 
and disconcerting financially than a war, 
even a civil war. In war the arteries of 
national commerce remain open, and 
often are more active than they were 
before, or are in the succeeding years. 
The national life is not totally paralyzed, 
as it often is in a general strike among 
miners or railroad employees. 

But it may be asked whether the na- 
tionalization of the mines or the rail- 
road would prevent general strikes. This 
is a question into which it is impos- 
sible for me to enter here. A national 
strike in a national industry is simply 
rebellion, and rebellion is so contrary to 
social unity that it is but rarely found in 
any country and it seems unlikely that the 
British workman would favor it. 
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Using Ontario’s Peat Bogs 


It is announced by the Mines Depart- 
ment of the Canadian government that 
the associated manufacturers at Brant- 
ford, Ont., have become so convinced 
that the air-dried peat method employed 
by the mines branch can be made a 
commercial success that, according to 
U. S. Consul H. A. Conant, they have 
contracted with the government to con- 
tinue the work at Alfred, Ont., and will 
spend over $50,000 of private capital in 
trying to improve peat machines. This 
action was decided on only after a thor- 
ough investigation. The machine to be 
used will have a capacity of 60 to 80 
tons per day, as compared with the 30 
tons the government turned out. 

The government experimental plant at 
Alfred exhibited samples of machinery 
and of peat ready for market at the Ot- 
tawa fair. A thousand tons of peat were 
made up, which was sold at $3.25 a ton. 
It burns to a fine ash, there being prac- 
ically no residue, and is much cheaper 
than coal. 

The results of the Dominion govern- 
ment’s experiments in the production of 
fuel from the peat bogs in Alfred Town- 
ship, Prescott County, have been so suc- 
cessful that the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
has opened negotiations with the govern- 
ment for the purchase of these bogs. 
Should the railway company secure the 
property, it is understood that the output 
of prepared peat will be greatly in- 
creased. 

There are vast bogs in many parts of 
Ontario, and success in the present 
instance will be apt to start operations 
in many places, the more so, be- 
cause of the scarcity of wood and the 
high cost of coal. 


Distinguished German Visitors 


A small committee, consisting of di- 
rectors of the German Museum in 
Munich, holding high offices in their 
country, has come to the United States. 
The visitors are His Excellency Count 
Podewils, late Prime Minister of Bavaria, 
Dr. von Borscht, Lord Mayor of Munich, 
and Dr. von Miller, Councillor of the 
State. 

The mission of this committee is to 
bring the German Museum into closer 
touch with institutions in the United 
States, devoted to the history of technical 
science. Having only a limited time at 
their command, its members’ would 
naturally like such Americans as sym- 
pathize with their mission to come for- 
ward, with a view to facilitating an early 
communication. 

Coat AGE therefore suggests that any 
of our readers who are able to give in- 
formation, or wish to communicate with 
the committee, send their addresses to 
this paper, to be passed on to the Ger- 
man visitors as soon as possible. 
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Anchoring New Bolts in 
Old Foundation 


It is sometimes necessary to change 
an old foundation to accommodate a new 
arrangement of equipment, when, for in- 
stance, low- and high-pressure steam cyl- 
inders are compounded to increase the 
power of an engine. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to set an anchor bolt in an old foun- 
dation, the difficulty may be met in one of 
two ways, says R. B. Dale in Power. 

In the first method a hole is drilled in 
the concrete slightly larger in diameter 
than the bolt to be used and to the 


proper depth. A bolt is then prepared 
by cutting a slot in one end lengthwise 
of the bolt and about 6 or 8 in. long. 
This slot is then fitted with a wedge 
of hardened steel held in place by a pin 
of copper or other soft metal. The bolt 
is lowered into the hole and struck sev- 
eral hard blows on the upper end with 
a heavy hammer. This shears the soft 
metal pin and drives the wedge into the 
slot, thus enlarging the diameter of the 
bolt at the lower end. The bolt is then 
grouted into the hole and the nut is tight- 
ened to complete the work. 

In the second method a hole is drilled 
for the bolt as before. A second hole 


is then drilled laterally through the side 
of the masonry to meet the first hole 
and this is enlarged sufficiently to take 
the standard anchor plate. The work is 
completed in the customary manner, pre- 
cautions being taken to grout the anchor 
plate to a firm bearing in the old con- 
crete. The first method is cheap and sim- 
ple, although there is no certainty as to 
what happens in the bottom of the hole. 
The second method, while more trouble- 
some and expensive, is the more reliable 
and should be used on the more import- 
ant work. It gives the bolt almost as se- 
cure a hold as if the foundation had been 
built around it. 








China as a Coal Producer 


Coal is easily the first of the mineral 
resources of China, both in the extent of 
its deposits and in its development. 
A conservative estimate of the pres- 
ent production is 15,000,000 tons annual- 
ly. The casual visitor to North China, 
where the winter climate is rigorous, 
seeing the children of the _ villages, 
armed with rake and basket, engaged in 
collecting every scrap of vegetable ma- 
terial that can be utilized as fuel, is 
likely to wonder why coal is not more 
generally used. The reason is not hard 
to understand: in many regions the low 
cost of labor, the high cost of transpor- 
tation, and the low scale of living put 
coal beyond the reach of the people. it 
is probably safe to estimate that one- 
half the cost of the food of an ordinary 
workman is chargeable to the fuel used 
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By Thomas T. Read 


The coalfields of China are 
largely in the interior and conse- 
quently but little opportunity 
exists for transportation of the 
product. Nowhere are opportun- 
ities for mining more favorable 
and nowhere are they more ne¢- 
lected. Probably as much coal 
exists in China as in the United 
States. Sulphur is usually in 
low percentage, but the phos- 
phorus content is sometimes ex- 
cessively high. 


*Formerly professor of metallurgy, 
Imperial Pei-Yang University, Tientsin, 
China. 

Note—Read at San Francisco meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, October, 1911. 
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in cooking it, and where the otherwise 
unemployed children can be sent out to 
gather grass and pull up the roots of the 
larger cereals, such as corn and kao- 
liang, there is little market for coal, ex- 
cept for industrial purposes. Near the 
mines, where coal is abundant and cheap, 
it is freely employed. The development 
of railroads, steamships and industrial 
plants will not only create a greater mar- 
ket for coal, per se, but, by raising the 
scale of living through the higher wages 
paid for labor, will increase the consump- 
tion of coal for household purposes, The 
annual consumption of coal in the United 
States is approximately 3.5 tons per 
capita per annum; the consumption in 
China figures roughly only one-twenty- 
fifth of a ton. An approximate estimate of 
the present coal-production in China is 
given in Table I. 
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Fic. 3. THE P’ING-HsIANG COLLIERY, COKE OVENS AND WASHERY 














TABLE 1. APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF 
THE PRESENT COAL-PRODUCTION 
OF CHINA 
Sub- 
bitum- 
inous 
, Anthra- | Bitum- and 
Province cite inous Lignite 
: Tons Tons Tons 
Ta De ee 25,000} 1,000,000 
Sees 840,000} 2,090,000 150,000 
REMIT cy 6 aic-o s. 4,000,000 25,009 
ae ee 500,000 
SE ae ere 500,000 
Shantung...... 300,000 500,000 
ee £000,000), S224 « 
TE aS eae aren 500,000 
BETIOU: ces sl se 23s «a's 250,000 
a) ee 300,000 
SE ee beeen 10,000 
eras | vies. «2s 700,000 
a SS) arene 200,000 
moanetung.....] ........ 50,000 
EE Soo aera 100,000 
mother provinces.| ........ 100,000 
OL 6,140,000] 5,850,000] 1,150,000 





Total production of all kinds of coal, 13,140,000 
tons per annum. " 








The sketch map, Fig. 6, shows in gen- 

eral the coal areas of China. The dark 

spots in Fig. 7 show where coal has been 
uncovered in Manchuria. 

The coals of China are as varied in 
quality as those of the United States, but 
this difference should be noted: the 
amount of lignite is comparatively small, 
and the proportion of anthracite to bitum- 

inous coal is larger than it is in the 
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United States. Willis has estimated that 
the anthracite resources of Shansi, and 
the adjacent fields are practically equal 
to those of Pennsylvania. If this is it 
error it is probably upon the safe side, 
and the total coal resources of the Chi- 
nese Empire seem likely, upon careful 
mapping, to compare favorably with those 
of the United States. 


MANEHURIAN COAL 

In Manchuria, one large mine is now in 
operation at Fushun. This field, seen 
just above the word ‘“Mukden” on the 
sketch map, Fig. 7, has been de- 
scribed in detail, so nothing further 
will be given here than the state- 
ment that the coal is  sub-bitumi- 
nous and of excellent quality. The 
mines, owned and operated by the South 
Manchuria Ry., had a production in 
1910 of 830,328 tons, and are expected 
to reach 1,000,000 tons per year when 
the second of the two pairs of deep shafts 
(18 and 20 ft. in diameter) are in full 
working order. More recently the mines 
at Pen-hsi-hu, on the Antung-Mukden 
Ry., have been developed. The chief 
engineer at Fushun stated, in 1909, 
that the Pen-hsi-hu coal is friable and 
semi-bituminous, occurring in Jurassic 
strata, and not of especially good 
grade, but more extensive development 
may have disclosed seams of better 
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quality. The same remarks will ap- 
ply to Sai-ma-chi; owing to its distance 
from the railroad no very serious at- 
tempts have been made to develop these 
workings. All mines in the South Man- 
churia Ry. zone are to be developed 
jointly by Japanese and Chinese. 

Just east of Kwan-cheng-tze, coal sim- 
ilar to that at Fushun occurs in several 
places, and though the attempts at work- 
ing have not been very successful as yet, 
the seams at this place are likely to be- 
come of great importance, as the branch 
railroad to Kirin cuts directly across 
them. West of the Liao River, a valu- 
able and important field is said to exist, 
but I have not visited the locality and 
have no definite knowledge of it. Some 
time since, the Imperial Railways of 
North China attempted to exploit some 
seams of a true lignite a short distance 
north of the Great Wall, but they proved 
to be of too poor quality. Other locali- 
ties where coal occurs are Yentai and 
Wu-hu-tsui, but the production is unim- 
portant. As the workable coal in the 
Fushun field has been estimated at 800,- 
000,000 tons, Manchuria is well supplied 
with coal. But the Manchurian coals are 
very friable, furnishing but a small pro- 
portion of lump size, and no good coking 
coal has yet been found. 

Chili, which immediately adjoins Man- 
churia on the southwest, and is the met- 
ropolitan province, is now the most im- 
portant producer of coal. 

The lignite and bituminous coal of the 
Jehol district is produced by native meth- 
ods, the nature of which can be inferred 
from the photographic views, Figs. 4 and 
5, taken in the Western Hills. The Kin- 
Han (Peking-Hankow) railway district 
anthracite field and the Peking-Kalgan 
railway district field are northern and 
southern portions of one field, lying a 
short: distance west of Peking. Hoover 
& Woo have described the Chinese En- 
gineering & Mining Co.’s mines, at Tong- 
shan and Linsi, in detail. These are the 
largest and most important coal mines 
in China. They are owned by an Eng- 
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lish company, but it has been proposed 
by the gentry of the province that the 
concession be purchased by the provin- 
cial government. Since the descriptions 
were written, the mines have been much 
developed and improved. They produce 
nearly all of the 1,400,000 tons, estimated 
in Table III, as the semi-official Lanchow 
mines, in the same field, have only 
recently been started and, though well 
equipped, seem unable to operate at 
a profit. The net return of the Chinese 
Engineering & Mining Co. mines for 
the year ended February, 1910, is given 
‘as $1,184,871. The Ching-Hsing mines, 
on the railroad from Shih-chia-chuang to 
Tai-yuan-fu, are worked under German 
supervision, and have both Chinese and 
German capital. The production in 1919 
was 150,000 tons. The Lincheng mines 
are operated to supply the Kin-Han Ry. 
with fuel, and are under the supervision 
of K. Y. Kwong. They have an output 
of 800 tons per day. 


SHANTUNG COAL FIELDS 


In Shantung, coal occurs in many 
places, but the larger part of the produc- 
tion comes from the mines owned by the 
Shantung Bergbau Gesellschaft, at Po- 
shan and Fang-tze; 252,816 tons of an- 
thracite coal having been produced at the 
former place in 1910, and 230,064 tons 
of bituminous at the latter. These mines 
have washing plants. Some difficulty has 
been found in working, owing to the 
faulting and disturbance of the beds, and 
the native papers say that there is little 
profit in their operation. In this, as in 
every other coal field in China, there is 
a large amount of native mining upon a 
small scale. Farther to the southeast, 
near Yi-hsien, is a bituminous field which 
is said to be larger and better, but which 
I have not visited. The production of the 
native mines is already important. A 
large native company, called the Chung 
Hsing Kung Ssu, has been formed, ma- 
chinery procured from Germany, and a 
railroad constructed from the mines 35 
miles to the Grand Canal. This will prob- 
ably be extended to connect with the 
Tientsin-Pukou R.R., and when the latter 
road is in operation, the production of 
coal in this district should become im- 
portant. 


COAL AGE 


As MucuH ANTHRACITE IN SHANSI AS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Much has been written concerning the 
coal fields of Shansi. These anthra- 
cite seams are the most striking coal 
beds in the empire, as they are so 
thick, so little disturbed, so well exposed 
and so widely distributed, having an ex- 
tent of nearly 200 miles north and south, 
and from 25 to 30 miles east and west. 
There are several seams, one of which is 
especially thick and persistent. Rich- 
thofen estimated the area of the field as 
13,500 square miles, and Drake estimated 
the average workable thickness of the 
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TABLE III. PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 
CHILI PROVINCE FOR 1909 
LIGNITE 
District Tons 
Jehol district coal-fields. . 150,000 
Total lignite: yt, -..tames ieee 150,000 
ANTHRACITE CoaL 
Kin-Han tail wayi- se ae eee 690,000 
Peking-Shanhaikwan railway . Pace 50,000 
Peking-Kalgan railway....... 170,000 
Total anthyracibeue sates een eee 820,000 
BiTuMINOUS COAL 
Peking-Shanhaikwan railway....... 1,400,000 
Kin-Han railways. ae tone eee 410,000 
Peking-Kalgan railway............. 40,000 
Lan-Ho and: Jenolan eee 100,000 
Chow=-yang-fuch S205 5 eee 140,000 
Total bituminous Coals oc. ceeie eee 2,090,000 
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Fic. 6. THE CHINESE COAL AREAS AND RAILROADS 


seams as 22 ft. As the beds are frequently 
but slightly inclined, this corresponds to 
a yield of over 22,000,000 tons per square 
mile of workable area, so it is safe to 
estimate that the anthracite resources of 
this part of China are at least equal to 
those of the United States. 




















TABLE II. ANALYSES OF MANCHURIAN COALS 
Volatile 
’ ; Hy dro- Fixed 
No. Locality |{Moisture| carbon Carbon Ash Analyst Remarks 
aa Per Cent.| Per Cent.| Per Cent. ¥ 
Sent. 
1 “|Fu-shun..... 6.30 39.34 52.90 3.18 \verage of 7 
analyses 
2 {Fu-shun.....| 4.43 40.33 48.89 6.35 CAH. 
3 : Wang 
3 |Wu-hu-tsui..| 2.70 11.42 76.69 9.19 
4 |Pen-hsi-hu...| 0.96 21.66 66.06 Tt sez Geological|Average of 3 
3 S$. Survey of | analyses 
Wy ay CU-0-aleeerte 1.07 14.22 74.98 9.75 Japan Average of 3 
Ri : analyses 
6 |Sai-ma-chi..| 1.39 25 58 60.47 12625 Average of 3 
| analyses 























also possesses considerable 
resources in bituminous and _ semi-an- 
thracite coal, which is produced both 
to the east and west of Tai-yuan-fu. 


Shansi 


SHENSI, KANSU AND SSU-CHUAN 


In Shensi, which adjoins Shansi on the 
west, extensive coal fields are known to 
exist, and Richthofen thought that the 
bituminous fields to the west of Tai-yuan- 
fu were of equal extent and importance 
to the anthracite fields on the east. This 
is possibly too optimistic, but they are 
certainly very important. I have estimated 
the production of this province as 500,- 
000 tons, but this is problematical, as the 
area is so little known. The same re- 
marks apply to Kansu, which adjoins 
Shensi on the west. I have, for this rea- 
son, omitted Mongolia from Table I, 
though it is known to possess coal seams 
in those portions which adjoin Chili and 
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TABLE IV. 








Mois- Fixed 
0. | Locality ture Ash | Carbon 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
1 |Tongshan, C. E. «& 
MACON ic os 1.00 | 


| 16.67 | 56.78 


2 |Tongshan, C.E. &| 

a RS | 0.84 | 18.02 | 57.19 
Tonsghan, C. FE. & 
M. Co 


B\) an, ©, © ee 


[37 21.72 | 63.81 





Ee "| 0.93 | 12.29 | 59.75 | 


r eee © 9.90 | 13.55 | 70.33 | 
6 poupensn, C. EB. «| 0.77 | 18.459 | 53.28 
Linsi, C. E. & M.| 
MY SEIE Pte) inka chs" 0.77 | 19.18 | 51.97 
Ching-Hsing.....| 0.54 | 13.49 | 61. 16 
Chai-t’ang....... Dell wy 6267 | 68.23 


10 114° 30’ E., 38° 45’ 











ANALYSES 


OF SOME CHILI COALS 








Volatile} _ Fixed 
Hydro-| Sul- | Carbon 
carbon} phur } Ratio. Source Remarks 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
265. 55. Vel. On 2.22 |C. H. Wang Coking, bitum 
| jnous 





: Wang Bituminous 


. Wang} Non-coking, 
bituminous 





27 2038..38 00 2.21 C. H. Wang|Coking, bitum- 
| inous 
15.22 | 2.26 | 4.62 |C. H. Wang|Coking, bitum- 
inous 





2740"| tole C. E. & M.|Average 
Co. 
28.05 | 0.88:/neee 0. E. & M.| Average 
» Co, 
24.81 | 2.26 2.46 |C. H. Wang|Coking, bitum- 
inous 
22.99.| 0.19 | 2.97 |\C. H. Wang) Non-coking, 
bituminous 
5.438 | 0.97 | 14.81 |C. H. Wang|Hard, dry 
anthracite 
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Shansi. Passing directly south, to Ssu- 
chuan, Kwei-chou and Yunnan, our 
knowledge is in a similarly unsatisfactory 
state. Richthofen, who only traversed 
the northeastern part of Ssu-chuan, says, 
in substance, that coal is very generally 
worked throughout the province, as the 
Mesozoic strata are extensively folded 
and are cut across by the rivers, thus 
conveniently exposing the seams. So far 
as I can learn, the coal here is not of 
as good quality as other deposits more 
favorably situated with respect to the 
larger markets, which, together with the 
difficulties of transportation on the 
Yangtze, restricts production to the 
amount required for local needs. 


The anthracite field of Shansi extends 
southward into Honan province and at 
Ching-hua-hsein, the Peking Syndicate 
is operating several shafts, equipped with 
modern machinery. This company has had 
many vicissitudes, but is now meeting 
with success; the production during 1910 
is given as 357,205 tons. There is a good 
deal of production by native methods in 
this province. 

The great southern coal field lies to the 
east of the Hsiang River, in Hunan and 
Kiangsi provinces. The greater part of 
the field is in the former province, but 
the most important producer, the collier- 
ies of the Han-Yeh-P’ing Iron & Coal 
Co., are at P’ing-hsiang, in Kiangsi. A 
view of the P’ing-hsiang colliery, show- 
ing two banks of coke ovens and the 
washing plant, is given in Fig. 3, and a 
nearer view of one bank of ovens is 
shown in Fig. 1. The steel headframe of 
the shaft is shown in Fig. 2. This coal 
is a bituminous coking variety (with as- 
sociated thin seams of anthracite), which 
contains 28 per cent. of ash as mined, but 
after washing and drying, an average an- 
alysis, furnished by the company, gave: 


ANALYSIS P’ING-HSIANG COAL 


Per Cent. 
Volatile hyd@roearponsen ..... 5... sn 22 O08. 
Fixed! CarDOpmeieeie so bess os .cin oie hers 68.90 
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It yields excellent coke, which supplies 
the blast furnaces at Han-Yang and the 
general market; more than 107,000 tons 
having been produced in 1909. The pro- 
duction for 1910 is given as 610,000 tons. 





machinery has 
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Richthofen says that southward the coal 
is anthracite and of better quality. Trans- 
portation is difficult, owing to the shal- 
lowness of the rivers; so development 
has lagged; but when the Canton-Han- 
kow Ry., now under construction, is in 
operation, this field, which I regard as 
only second in importance to the Shansi 
field, is likely to develop greatly. Some 
of the most important mineral regions in 
China lie to the west of the projected 
railway line, and the transportation facil- 
ities thus afforded should lead to a great 
increase in mineral production. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it should be said that the 
coal fields of China are of great extent, 
the coal is generally of good quality and 
the fields are widely scattered, so that 
no parts of the empire are far distant 
from the sources of supply. In extent 
and quality the coal resources of the em- 
Pire compare favorably with those of the 
United States. As a rough comparison, 
it may be said that Chinese coals are 
slightly younger than those of North 
America, most of the fields being upper 
Carboniferous or Permian. In the north, 
Jurassic and Tertiary coals occur, but ex- 
cept for the Fushun field, are of little im- 
portance as yet. Bituminous. coking 
coal is very common; coke made by na- 
tive methods can be obtained almost any- 
where in the empire. When made from 
washed coal, the resulting coke is of ex- 
cellent quality, and will afford an abun- 
dant supply for the smelting industries 
which are likely to develop. The anthra- 
cite is of excellent quality, but the bitum- 
inous is often friable, yielding an exces- 
sive proportion of fine coal. When 
worked on a large scale, this can be 
washed and converted into coke. The 
Chinese custom is to make the dust into 
briquettes with clay as a binder. These are 
dried before burning. Recently the num- 
ber of mines equipped with modern 
become comparatively 




















The coal fields extend west and south great, and the present supply amply 
from this point for a grect distance, and meets the demands. 
TABLE V. ANALYSES OF SHANSI COALS 
Vola- 
tile 
Hy- | Fixed 
Mois- | dro- | Car- Sul- | Phos- 
No. Locality ture [earbon| bon Ash | phur |phorus} Analyst Sp. Gr. 
Per Per ||) Per Per Per Per 
Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 
1 |Chuang-chuang-kou. .. 0:91] 8.20) 78.75] 12. 0.67] 0.476\C. H. Wang 
2. |Hon-ho-ko,7 f-5)....< . 0.94) 6.15] 85.70) -7.21] 0.59] n.d.jC. H, Wang 
3 |Han-ho-kou.y,....<; - 0.38] 8.55} 84.00] 6.72] 0.409) 0.23|/F.N. Lu {1.38 
4 |Tuan-chia-kou..... 0.76| 6.44] 79.10) 13.66] 0.683} 1.80/F. N. Lu /1.35-1.38 
5 |Lao-hsien-shéng-kou. . 0.66) 4.49) 89.50) 5.46] 0.509} 2.53/F.N. Lu |1.4 
6 |Nan-t’ien-méng.... 2.01] 7.05) 81.35} 9.61) 0.867, n.d.JF.N. Lu |1.3-1.5 
7 |Meng-tsen-chéng..... 0.3 4,39] 89.25) 6.03] 0.405) 2.15)/F. N. Lu 1.3 high 
8 |Chuang-chuang-kou....| 14.75] 19.28] 52.42) 13.45) 0.890) n.d.|P.N. Lu 
9 |Chang-tsai-kou........ 0.50| 14.20] 75.89) 9.41] 0.258] nh. d.jC. H. Wang 
10 |Tung-chia-chuang.....| 1.73] 10.72) 84.22] 3.33] 1.150) n.d./C. H. Wang 
Ls) ie Seas vy. a 1.93| 3.45) 81.44) 14.17) 0.35) n.d.| 
Ve En tn 2.91 86.80 9.88 0-41] n. d.| 
Sample 1, semi-anthracite, does not coke. Sample 2, hard dry anthracite. Sample 8, coked 
in crucible, probably due to oxidation. Sample 9, semi-bituminous, coked in crucible. Sample 10, 
semi-anthracite, does not coke. Sample 11, average of six samples by Drake. Sample 12, aver- 


age of six samples by Shockley. 


n. d.=not determined. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Vol. 1, No. 28 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





In no other industry is there such 4 
lack of unison was in coal mining. For 
this reason, men like Samuel A. Taylor, 
of Pittsburg, who are possessed of the 
ability to draw factions, as well as indi- 
viduals, together, are assets of no small 
value. 

Mr. Taylor long ago proved himself the 
champion banisher of discord. One cheer- 
ing look from him is sufficient to cause 
the blackest, most threatening clouds to 
scurry away and leave the sky as clear 
and serene as a placid lake on a summer 
afternoon. His supply of oil for disturbed 
waters comes from an everlasting foun- 
tain of inexhaustible flow, and the most 
tumultous seas are rendered calm as 
death when subjected to his tender effi- 
cient care. 

Concentration calls, not for talented 
men, nor yet for geniuses, but for men 
who are trained to do one thing as well 
as it can be done. In this matter of “sin- 
gleness of purpose,” Mr. Taylor is unusu- 
ally proficient, for he has never once 
moved his residence from Allegheny 
County since he was born in North 
Versailles Township, Oct. 24, 1863. 

He is an excellent example of the class 
of “Stay-at-Homes,” whose mental phil- 
esophy includes a belief in the story of 
the “rolling stone.” Samuel takes no 
chances on knocking off any moss, al- 
though he has confined the growth of that 
much desired substance to those parts of 
his being, not directly connected with hu- 
man ideas and modern notions. 

Mr. Taylor was educated at the com- 
mon schools until 10 years old. At this 
early age he began working in the coal 
mines, which line of effort he followed 
until he was 15, when he gave up the 
mines and learned the carpenter trade. 

At 18, he entered the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Allegheny, Penn., and at 20 
commerced his college course in civil 
engineering at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, now the University of Pitts- 
burg. “S, A.” graduated from this latter 
institution in the class of 1887, and im- 
mediately got a job in the structural-iron 
department of the Homestead Mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., under Julian Ken- 
nedy. 

He left the Carnegie people in 1888, 
and accepted a position in the construc- 
tion department of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
While with this latter concern he had 
charge of the construction of a number 
of branch railroad lines until 1893, when 
he opened a general engineering office in 
Pittsburg, which was conducted by him 





SAMUEL A. TAYLOR 


until the close of 1904, when this private 
engineering practice was turned over: to 
three of the men who had been associated 
with him. 

Since 1904, “S. A.” has acted as a con- 
sulting engineer, and has managed a 
number of coal and water-works plants. 
He organized and became president of the 
Domestic Coal Co., the Crescent Coal Co. 
and later the Mifflin Coal Co. and the 
Corona Coal & Coke Company. 

He has served on a number of mining 
commissions and as director of several 
hanks, water companies and coal com- 
panies. Is a member of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
during the last year was president of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America. At the 
recent meeting of the American Mining 
Congress, in Chicago, Mr. Taylor was 
elected president of that body, and is to- 
day actively engaged in bringing the in- 
fluence of the Congress to bear on the 
subject of necessary legislation looking 
to a betterment of conditions in the coal 
and metal industries. 

And without I miss my guess, “Samuel 
A.” will get some results if playing poli- 
tics is all that is essential to the accom- 
plishment. He is neither a novice nor 
bungler at the game, and can come nearer 
the consummation of a fixed plan, through 
affability of manner and earnestness of 
purpose, than paid professionals can ever 
hope to get by sharp trading and the be- 
stowal of party patronage. There are 
many schools calculated to turn out capa- 
ble politicians, but when a man has over- 


come the obstacles that confront a prac- 
ticing engineer, and in addition has a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the inner circle of 
Pittsburg politics, then he is eligible to an 
honored place in the national hall of po- 
litical fame, 

Samuel Taylor is also a member of the 
American Society of Mining Engineers, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and a string of scientific organizations, 
the enumeration of which would make 
the ‘“etc’s” affixed to King George’s 
name appear like a lonesome college de- 
gree compared with an open discussion 
on “how to fight a mine fire.” In fact, 
no technical society today is bold enough 
to organize without having Samuel on its 
charter-member list. Might as well dis- 
pense with by-laws, officers and rules as 
try to get along without him. 

The Association of Pittsburg Coal Op- 
erators long ago recognized Sam’s ce- 
menting qualities and made him their sec- 
retary. Some day bituminous operators 
zenerally will want a Moses to lead them 
from the wilderness and it is a sure bet 
their searching gaze will light on “S. A.’s” 
assuring smile. 

Pittsburg has long deserved recognition 
as a seat of mining education, and this 
cherished ambition may now be realized, 
due to Mr. Taylor’s election, on Apr. 1, 
to the deanship of the mining school of 
the University of Pittsburg. For some 
years he has been trustee of his old 
Alma Mater, and when the popular and 
able Prof. Wadsworth resigned recent- 
ly, the university officers chose “Sam’] 
A.” to fill the place. 

Ask Mr. Taylor to prepare a paper for 
presentation before a technical society or 
any meeting of serious-minded men, and 
if you are not particular to specify the 
subject, you can stake your faith and 
rest easy in the belief that Samuel will 
discuss workmen’s compensation and the 
principle of old-age pensions for coal- 
mine employees. One such paper, pre- 
pared and read by him, a few years ago, 
has been used as a guide to a recent re- 
port of the American Mining Congress, 
whose suggested enactment has become 
the basfs of proposed legislation in sev- 
eral states. 

But it must not be inferred that S. A, 
Taylor pleys a harp with a single string. 
He has marked convictions on the sub- 
ject of conservation and believes that the 
sale of coal by analysis is the prospective 
cause of more willful waste of available 
fuel than the careless mining of earlier 
days. 
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National Control of Mines 


Our correspondent in his interesting ar- 
ticle on the “Expropriation of Mines” re- 
views the recent British strike, and sug- 
gests that the coal mines of England and 
Scotland, before long will be purchased 
by the government of the United King- 
dom. The Socialists in the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union have an expectation that the 
same course of action will be followed 
in America. 
priate subject for consideration. 


It is, therefore, an appro- 


The demand for such nationalization 
seems to come not so much from the 
Socialists as from such patriotic people 
as have for many years been depre- 
ciatively dubbed “jingoes.” These people 
appear to believe that by nationalizing the 
mines, the government will have a firmer 
hold on the mine worker and will be able 
to compel him to work when he is prone 
to seek the redress of what, rightly or 
improperly, he considers his wrongs. 

We cannot be sure that strikes will not 
occur despite such an arrangement. In 
fact there have been several strikes 
threatened and not a few consummated 
where public utilities were in control of 
the national government. There are grow- 
ing signs of a disaffection of postal em- 
ployees and it appears that segregation 
has much to do with the fact that their 
discontent has not burst actively 
flame. 


into 
In Italy and France, strike sus- 
pensions have occurred on state railroads, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that any 
well organized industry which has once 
been afflicted with strike disturbances is 
likely to continue to be a fertile field for 
them even after the government has taken 
direct charge. Moreover it seems pos- 
sible that strikes which paralyze a whole 
people could be prevented without such 
expropriation. 

To pass laws forbidding the suspen- 
sion of work by the employees of the 
state is a measure just as subversive of 
the rights of the individuals of the pro- 
letariat as to pa-s or enforce laws against 
unreasonable collectivity when bargaining 
for wages with private employers. In fact 


we believe that the control by the gov- 
ernment of the worker in a nationalized 
industry would be nil. 

The advocates of the new order have 
confused the horse with the rider. The 
miner would run the state, rather than the 
state govern the miner. This power of 
the operative to rule is undoubted. In 
fact, any organized body working in the 
production of a staple product and com- 
prising over 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion has that power—the farmer of Amer- 
ica for instance. So far however, patrio- 
tism, segregation and self protection have 
prevented the workers in any industry 
from using their destructive power to in- 
volve themselves and others in a common 
overwhelming misfortune. 

Surprised to find the Ultra-Conserva- 
tives for once in accord with them, the 
Socialists add to their argument the fur-. 
ther consideration that the government 
with nationalized mines will pay the men 
a sufficient wage. The fitting wage is a 
difficult matter to determine, and the state 
might well differ with the miner as to 
what constitutes such a remuneration. 
Judging by recent declarations, we sup- 
pose that the approved miners’ wage 
should be not less than 25 per cent. above 
existing labor prices. This statement 
cannot well be discussed with any hope 
of a gratifying solution. Let it be con- 
that the 


would give such an increase. 


ceded, however, government 
It would 
then be a notice to all workers that wages 
in general needed a similar advance. The 
and 
the miner would be in no manner bene- 
fitted. 

The only argument which seems to 
have any validity is one which few are 
now advancing, though it has had in the 
past no little attention. 
not be readily raised in purchasing power, 


usual readjustment would follow, 


Wages could 


but it is possible that if the mines were 
acquired by the government, profits could, 
in some cases, be reduced. The govern- 
ment could operate the mines on a small 
margin not to exceed the interest charge 
consequent on the scale of bonds to af- 


fect their purchase. This rate of in- 
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terest would be three or four per cent. 
The average owner is perhaps making 
twice and certainly no more than three 
times that figure. 

The coal operator of the British Isles is 
not among the more wealthy capitalists 
of Great Britain. In fact, it may be pointed 
out that it is not he who is the recipient 
of excessive profits. The land holders 
of city properties occupy this enviable 
position. In fact, if capital needs the 
curb of expropriation for the benefit of 
the poor, the coal operator should cer- 
tainly not be the first to taste of such a 
socialistic experiment, because it seems 
probable that the public in that event 
would not be markedly benefitted. 

In fact it is likely that the little dif- 
ference between the profit, which the gov- 
ernment might demand, and the average 
profit in British mines today would be 
more than covered by the inefficiency of 
the bureaucracy. If any improvement 
could be looked for, it must be expected 
to arise from the closing down of some 
few collieries where conditions are pe- 
culiarly unfavorable to successful opera- 
tion and liberal wages. This, however, 
would involve a colonizing of such parts 
of England and Wales, as are most suited 
for coal production and a decrease in the 
output of Scotland, the Forest of 
Dean and Somersetshire, where coal min- 
ing is conducted under difficulties. It is 
likely that such an enforced exodus 
would be unwelcome. to those colliers 
who live in these parts, and would not be 
agreeable to the industries and trades, 
which find in the purchases of the min- 
ers, their means of support. 

Sober second thought it seems will na- 
tionalize lands, railroads, breweries and 
distilleries long before the mines and 
quarries of the United Kingdom. 


The End of Coal Mining? 

Press reports from England state that 
Sir William Ramsay has announced the 
perfecting of a system. for extracting pow- 
er from the coal in its native bed. It is 
only from such a man as Sir William 
Ramsay that such a statement would be 
taken seriously. Should his system prove 
feasible, the changes in conditions of em- 
ployment and the economies it will be pos- 
sible to effect are almost beyond compre- 
hension. 

According to the most reliable infor- 
mation now available, Sir William Ram- 


say proposes to tap the coal seams by 
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means of drill holes, and by igniting the 
coal, drive off the gases, which will be 
utilized in gas engines for generating 
electricity, 

While no intelligent criticism of the 
scheme can be attempted until the full 
plans have been made public, we can nev- 
ertheless see many obstacles to its con- 
Among these would be the 
provision of an adequate air supply to in- 
sure proper combustion, the difficulty of 
maintaining same, due to the accumula- 
tions of coke and the subsidence of the 


summation. 


roof, and finally the necessity for an elab- 
orate plant for treating the gases, which 
would naturally carry high percentages of 
impurities and would require careful 
washing before they could be used in the 
gas engine. Sir William would also face a 
further difficulty here in the shape of a 
patent taken out in 1909 by A. A. Betts of 
New York, which reads in part: “Power 
gas is generated from unmined coal by 
starting a fire at the base of one or more 
shafts or drill holes, supplying the air and 
steam through a pipe, and withdrawing 
the gas through the same or other shafts 
or drill holes.” 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion but what the proposed change offers 


food for serious thought. The enor- 
mous hydro-electric “installations of the 


West have fully demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of long high-power electrical trans- 
mission, while the losses involved in min- 
ing, handling and re-handling the coal 
from the working face to the consuming 
power plant are very great. 


Mechanical Handling of Coal 


Great progress has been made of late 
in our methods of handling and prepar- 
ing coal. At best, its transfer from the 
working face of the mines to the bin of 
the consumer involves a more or less 
frequent lifting up and dropping down of 
this fragile material, but recently nu- 
merous devices have been sought and 
achieved which not only increase the 
efficiency of colliery operation, but tend 
to prevent undue breakage and degrada- 
tion of the product. Conveyors have been 
devised which largely eliminate the pre- 
valent five- or ten-foot fall from loading 
pockets to car bottom, and the long to- 
boggan-like gravity chute has been con- 
demned and generally abandoned in fa- 
vor of spirals and similar retarding con- 
structions. 


It may be questioned, however, if these 
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effoms have nut been somewhat discon. 
nected and sporadic in character and di- 
rected toward the correction of evident 
faults in existing methods, rather than 
dedicated to the application of a recog- 
nized principle, or set of principles, 
which if consistently adhered to, might 
be expected to produce more certain and 
comprehensive results. 

For example, there is much evidence 
to support the contention that in handling 
coal, dependence on the force of gravity 
should be avoided as far as practicable, 
instead of embraced wherever possible as 
heretofore has been common practice. 
The mine car which is handled to or from 
the cage or dump by means of a descend- 
ing grade may or may not move as re- 
quired, depending entirely on the con- 
The railroad 
car which in summer has to be guarded 


dition of its running gear. 


zealously against running away, in win- 
ter may have to be coaxed along with a 
pinch bar. 

More evident still are the limitations of 
gravity in connection with the distribution 
of material in our anthracite breakers. 
The character of the coal varies not only 
from time to time as different seams are 
brought within the scope of operation, 
but varies continually during the course 
of a single day, where the colliery draws 
its supply from several sources. The 
offers inadequate 
means for regulating the flow under these 
conditions, with the result that provision 
is usually made for the slowest material, 
and the balance is allowed to batter it- 
self to pieces in precipitate flight. 


fixed gravity chute 


It would seem that much might be ac- 
complished toward eliminating these and 
many similar defects by an extended ap- 
plication of methods for handling the ma- 
terial mechanically. This is unquestion- 
ably the tendency of modern practice. 
We would suggest that it be recognized 
and reduced to a _ working principle. 
Power-operated cagers and car-handling 
systems, face and distributing conveyors, 
loading booms and many similar devices 
should mean positive, continuous, reliable 
and easily regulated progress of the coal 
through the course of the various col- 
liery operations. They also should mean 
decrease in breakage of the product. It 
seems reasonable to believe that the in- 
creased efficiency and improved output 
which might be attained in this way would 


greatly over-balance the higher cost of 


installation. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Coal Dust in Mine Explosions 


I have only now had the opportunity 
of reading the editorial remarks in CoAL 
Ace, Mar. 2, on “Afterdamp” and “Coal 
Dust Heterodoxies.” Having just re- 
turned from attending the inquest and 
investigating the Merritt disaster, I beg 
to offer a few remarks, which I hope will 
provoke further discussion that will help 
to elucidate the questions we are study- 
ing. 

First, with regard to afterdamp, I take 
this*term, as used in mining, to mean 
any mixture of gases resulting from 
the explosion or violent inflammation of 
gas or dust, in a coal mine. Some years 
ago I was myself puzzled by the effect 
of afterdamp on the eyes. I attributed 
this effect to ammonia, but a student 
and lecturer on mine gases (Dr. Carnel- 
ly, now dead) assured me that this was 
not probable and made tests to prove it. 
If I remember correctly, he suggested 
that the effect was due to an oxide of 
nitrogen that might be produced in a 
mine explosion. Whatever is said in 
regard to the composition of afterdamp 
one thing is certain, that the afterdamp 
resulting from an explosion in a mine 
has never the same composition. The 
kind and quantity of gases formed will 
depend wholly on the conditions attend- 
ing the explosion. 


CoAL Dust HETERODOXIES 


Your remarks under this head appear 
to be principally based on the extract 
you quote from my paper entitled “Some 
Coal Dust Explosion Problems.” This 
paper, which was prepared and presented 
to the South Wales Institute of Engi- 
neers, is now under discussion by the in- 
stitute. I regret that the whole of the 
paper was not before you when making 
the comments you did, as this would 
have enabled you to have prepared a 
better synopsis. For example, you make 
no reference to my quotation from the 
French experiments at Lievin and you 
omit to mention or describe what forms 
the most instructive part of the paper; 
namely, the photographs showing the 
damage done to the testing tubes or gal- 
leries and the general effect of the ex- 
plosion. 

Your editorial leads one to infer that 
I have been writing on the detonation of 
coal dust; whereas, the cases I quote are 
suggestive only of the detonation of gases 
created at a certain stage in a coal-dust 
explosion. This is.not a detonation of 


the dust particles, each floating in its 
own balloon of gas. 


WATERING IN COAL MINES 


The last paragraph in the editorial to 
which I have referred gives a clear opin- 
ion on the subject of watering or damp- 
ening of mine air that is directly con- 
trary to my own expressed opinion and 
writings on this subject. I am not speak- 
ing now of watering down or spraying 
accumulations of dust at the working 
face or on roadways; but refer to the 
humidification of the mine air by spray- 
ing. It will be remembered that Prof. 
Harold Dixon, some years ago, pub- 
lished his conclusions in regard to the 
effect of coal dust in mine explosions, in 
a paper entitled “The Rate of Explo- 
sions in Gases.” In this paper, Pro- 
fessor Dixon distinctly states that mix- 
tures of certain gases with air give the 
highest speed in explosion when the mix- 
ture contains 5 per cent. of water vapor. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that 
it is this high speed produced when 
water vapor is present that gives the 
detonating effect of the gas to which I 
have referred. If some high authority 
on explosive gases can explain away 
Professor Dixon’s conclusions in this 
regard, I may be inclined to think that 
the humidification of the mine air is of 
some value. Up to the present time this 
has not been done and we must believe 
that the presence of water vapor in 
mine air is a factor that will increase 
the speed and violence of an explosion. 
To put this a little more strongly, I 
would say, that the presence of the water 
vapor tends to cause a detonating ef- 
fect, which is the point intended to be 
brought out in my paper. I am glad to 
note that in closing you express a linger- 
ing doubt as to the ability of humidifica- 
tion to immunize the mine as we might 
wish it could. 

[We are glad to give space to these 
comments of Mr. Ashworth and regret 
that the entire copy of his paper is not 
available at the present time. Mr. Ash- 
worth has certainly made some valuable 
deductions that cannot fail to make in- 
teresting subjects of discussion. It is 
only just to Mr. Ashworth, whose views 
in regard to mine explosions command 
respect, to state here that he has always 
advocated the thorough wetting down of 
the coal face and immediate vicinity be- 
fore firing blasts in dusty mines where 
blasting is dangerous; and the spraying 
of the mine roads to such extent as 


may be necessary to keep the air on these 
roads clear. See “Mine Gases and Ex- 
plosions,” p. 193.—EpITOoR. ] 


The Fireboss Question 


I would like to congratulate the writer 
of the communication signed “A Fire 
Boss, Western Pennsylvania,” CoAL AGE, 
March 9, p. 717. He suggests that there 
should be a law passed, or that the De- 
partment of Mines should make a ruling 
prohibiting mine bosses and mine fore- 
men who are regularly employed as such 
from acting in the capacity of fireboss at 
any mine generating explosive gases 
This strikes me as an excellent sugges- 
tion. We firebosses have felt for a long 
time that we have no protection in our 
work, and that we are particularly sub- 
ject to difficulty in attempting to carry out 
the state mine law and at the same time 
please our employers, by whom we are 
paid. ; 

I would suggest that all firebosses who 
feel the same write to their respective 
representatives, at Washington, D. C., 
and also to the legislators of their re- 
spective districts, at the State Capitol, 
urging the passage of a law such as has 
been suggested. The law should also re- 
quire that all firebosses charged with the 
responsibility of the daily examination of 
mines generating explosive gas, shall act 
under the jurisdiction of the State Mining 
Department, in their respective states. 
The law should make all firebosses in 
gaseous mines responsible solely to the 
district mine inspector and subject to his 
control, or to the Department of Mines, 
in each state. I think such a law could 
be worked out all right and would be 
more satisfactory, both to the miners and 
operators. There is no question but that 
such legislation would please all fire- 
bosses. AN INDIANA FIREBOSS. 


Electrical Machinery for 
Coal Mines 


Referring to the article, “Electrical 
Machinery for Coal Mines,” in CoaL AGE 
of Mar. 16, and to the last paragraph 
but one on p, 737, I note that the author, 
in speaking of the speed variation of the 
three-phase induction motor, says that by 
cutting down the number of pairs of 
poles by one-half, the speed of the moto1 
is reduced in the same proportion. Also, 
in the last paragraph, he states that, for 
a machine having six pairs of poles, the 
speed would be reduced 33% per cent. 
by cutting out two pairs of poles. 
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I would differ with the author in these 
statements and would say that, as I figure 
it, reducing the number of poles of an 
induction motor by half would increase 
the speed in the inverse proportion. In 
other words, speed varies inversely as 
the number of pairs of poles, that is, of 
course, theoretically. Practically, the slip 
must be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing a statement of this kind. 

I would be interested to hear what the 
author has to say in regard to this criti- 
cism and how he can explain the relation 
of frequency to speed and pairs of poles 
in such a way as to agree with the state~ 
ment he has made. As I have always un- 
derstood it, frequency equals pairs of 
poles multiplied by speed. The author 
seems to figure it the other way. 

Syracuse, N. Y. H. V. BROWN. 

[It is quite apparent that the statements 
referred to by Mr. Brown are in error, 
and should be changed to read as he has 
suggested.— EDITOR. ] 


A Graphic Solution for 
Pumping Problems 


Note—From the “American Machinist.” 

When dealing with pumping questions 
it often entails a fair amount of “figur- 
ing” to obtain say the power required to 
pump a certain quantity of water to a 
given height, when the efficiency of the 
pump is known, or having a certain 
amount of power available how much 
water can be raised to a certain height 
per hour? To arrive at any of the above 
answers a considerable amount of time 
is involved, whereas with the following 
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diagrams any of the above requirements 
can be seen at a glance. 

The accompanying diagrams give the 
brake horsepower, number of gallons per 
minute, and per hour, the various heads 
in feet, and the pump efficiencies from 
15 ft. up to 300 ft. head. 

As an example, we require to pump 
360 gal. per minute with a total head 
of 85 ft. and the efficiency of the pump is 
60 per cent. What is the brake horse- 
power required ? 


VWolaiee INO zo 


On the left-hand side of the diagram 
is shown gallons per hour and gallons 
per minute. On the line 350 gal. trace 
along toward the right hand until the 
horizontal line intersects the diagonal line 
marked “85 feet head.” Then trace the 
vertical line at this intersection down- 
ward and at the bottom of diagram will 
be read the b.hp. = 13, on the horizontal 
line of 60 per cent. pump efficiency where 
the vertical line intersects. 

Letchworth, England. W. E. Wort. 
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Short Circuiting Air Current, 
Effect on Speed of Fan 


Some mining men claim that when the 
mine fan is working up to nearly its full 
capacity, and the air is short-circuited, 
the fan will speed up and the water gage 
will fall. According to my ideas, if the 
water gage is placed so that it only meas- 
ures the mine resistance, the short-cir- 
cuiting of the air current at the shaft 
bottom and the consequent cutting off 
of the mine resistance, will cause a fall 
of water gage, and at the same time the 
fan will slow down somewhat, owing to 
the increased amount of air passing. If, 
however, the water gage is so placed that 
it measures the resistance of the fan and 
the mine the water gage will be increased 
when the air is short-circuited, while the 
speed of the fan will be slightly reduced, 
as before. This result, I believe, would 
be due to the resistance in the fan being 
somewhat increased by the increased flow 
of air through the fan. 

I would like to have this question 
definitely answered, and also to see it 
discussed by the readers of CoAL AGE. 

BENJAMIN HARTILL. 

Johnstown, Penn. 

Our correspondent is correct in his 
first statement; namely, when the air 
current is short-circuited at the foot of 
the shaft, the water gage will fall and 
the speed of the fan be reduced, assuming 
the power applied to the fan shaft re- 
mains constant. There is, however, no 
position of the water gage possible in 
which it will measure both the resistance 
of the mine and that of the fan. The 
water gage reading taken at the bottom 
of a shaft measures the difference be- 
tween the intake pressure and that of the 
return at that point, which difference of 
pressure (Ib. per sq.ft.) multiplied by the 
sectional area of the airway where the 
reading is taken (sq.ft.) represents the 
resistance of the mine inby from the 
point where the water-gage reading is 
taken. On the other hand, when the wa- 
ter gage is placed on the fan drift its 
reading measures the difference between 
the atmospheric presure 2nd the pressure 
in the fan drift (lb. per sq.ft.), which 
multiplied by the sectional area of the 
fan drift (sq.ft.) represents the total re- 
sistance met by the air current in 
its passage from the fan to the point 
where it is discharged into the atmos- 
phere. 

There is no way of measuring the re- 
sistance of the fan to the passage of the 
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air. This can only be estimated, and de- 
termines what is called the efficiency of 
the fan. It will not be necessary to con- 
sider the matter of the efficiency of the 
fan when the air is short-circuited or 
the mine resistance cut off, further than 
to say the quantity of work lost or ab- 
sorbed in the fan itself varies practically 
with the cube of the quantity of air pass- 
ing through the fan. 

Assuming 100 horsepower is applied 
to the fan shaft, as indicated by an in- 
dicator card taken from the engine driv- 
ing the fan; perhaps, of this amount, 80 
horsepower is consumed in circulating 
the air through the mine and the shafts, 
leaving 20 horsepower absorbed or lost 
in the fan. Assume that 80,000 cu.ft. 
of air are in circulation before the air 
is short-circuited; 
cuiting the air by setting open the main 
separation doors at the foot of the shaft, 
say 100,000 cu.ft. of air are passing 
through the shafts. The quantity of air 
passing through the fan is thus increased 
in the ratio 


and the power absorbed or lost in the fan, 
increasing as the cube of this ratio, is 
1.25 = say 2 times or double the pre- 
vious loss of power. That is to say, after 
short-circuiting the air, 40 horsepower is 
lost in the fan and the remaining 60 
horsepower is therefore consumed in 
passing the air through the shafts. These 
results are tabulated below. 


Before change: 
Oy hs a RR 20 hp. \ 


‘a 

Mine and shafts...._..80 hp. { 80,000 cu.ft. 
After change: 

Pattee: oan ...40 hp. | 

Shafts: <2), eee ..60 hp. { 100,000 cu.ft. 


From the above it is clearly seen that ow- 
ing to the increased loss of power in 
the fan the effective power available for 
moving the air is decreased from 80 
horsepower before the air was short-cir- 
cuited to 60 horsepower after the change 
was made. It is this effective work that 
is concerned in turning the fan, and the 
speed of the fan varies as the cube root 
of the horsepower; or, in this case, 


a [60 
N\ 80 = T 0.75 =9.9 


That is to say, the speed of the fan after 
short-circuiting the air will be about 0.9 
of what it was before the air was short- 
circuited. If the first speed was, say 100 
r.p.m., the second speed will be about 90 
f.p.m. In common mining practice the 


and after short-cir- 


speed of the fan in short-circuiting the 
air drops about 5 or 10 per cent., accord- 
ing to conditions. 


Direction in which a Mine 
Explosion Propagates 


Does an explosion of gas or dust in a 
mine always develop “ifs greatest mag- 
nitude in the direction from which fresh 
air comes, or against the air current? 

Tom. E. FITZGERALD. 

California, Penn. 

In considering the explosion of gas or 
dust, the mine or that portion of it where 
the explosion occurred must be con- 
sidered, in most cases, as a cul de sac, or 
confined space in which the gases pro- 
duced by the explosion expand toward 
the opening as though shot from a gun. 

This condition, however, describes only 
the initial force resulting from the igni- 
tion and explosion of an accumulated 
body of firedamp, or the violent inflamma- 
tion of a cloud of dust, which forms the 
center of the disturbance, and from which 
the force radiates in every direction. The 
force cushions inby but expands freely 
outward or in the opposite direction. 

There are two general types of explo- 
sions in mines with respect to the manner 
of their propagation. (1) Propagation 
by percussion; (2) propagation by burn- 
ing. In the first of these two types of 
explosion the force or explosive effect is 
transmitted with lightning rapidly 
throughout the entire mine. There is 
much that is yet to be learned in regard 
to the principle of action of this form of 
explosion. Theories have been suggested 
to account for the phenomena, and these 
are being closely studied, at the present 
time. Whatever may ‘be true in regard 
to the principle by which the explosive 
wave is transmitted, it is a fact that this 
type of explosion may be either with or 
against the air. The direction of the air 
current appears to have little effect in 
determining the direction of the blast. 

In the second type of explosion, that 
in which the explosive wave advances 
more slowly, by burning the combustible 
material (gas and dust) lying in its path, 
the explosion can advance any great dis- 
tance, only in the direction in which it is 
fed by fresh air. That is to say, the 
advance is in the direction against the 
air current. The reason for this is clear 
when one considers that owing to the 
lack of air for its support the explosion 
would be snuffed out in its own trail, in 
the opposite direction. 
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Interesting Questions 
(Answered by request) 


THICKNESS OF MINE DAM REQUIRED TO 
SUPPORT A GIVEN HEAD 


Ques.—Having decided to dam off a 
heading 15 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, with a 
concrete dam, using a mixture of cement, 
sand and cinders, in the proportions 
1:3:5; it is desired to know the total 
pressure against the dam and the thick- 
ness of the dam required to withstand 
such pressure (a) when the water stands 
5 ft. above the pavement, at the dam; and 
(b) when the water will back up and 
reach a level 30 ft. above the pavement at 
the dam. 

Ans.—-The total pressure exerted by 
water on a dam is found by multiplying 
the wetted area of the face of the dam 
(sq.ft.) by 62.5 (wt. of 1 cu.ft. of water 
in lb.), and this product by the vertical 
height of the surface of the water above 
the center of gravity of the wetted area. 

(a) The water being 5 ft. deep at the 
dam, the wetted area of the face of the 
damtis: 5 5<515 = 75! sq.ft. fhe centeror 
gravity of this area is its center of figure, 
which is 2.5 ft. below the surface of the 
water. The total pressure on the dam, in 
this case, is 


132X625) 2.0 =e aoa ID, 


For practical considerations it would not 
be advisable to build a dam of this width, 
with a thickness less than, say 20 in. or 
2 ft., although the calculated thickness 
for this depth of water is much less. 

(b) When the water stands 30 ft. above 
the pavement, the wetted face of the dam 
is 6 x 15 = 90 sq.ft. The center of grav- 
ity of this area is its center of figure, 
which is 30 — 3 = 27 ft. below the sur- 
face of the water. Hence, the total pres- 
sure on the dam is now 


00 762.9 -K a2 ea 19 STO D, 


To calculate the required thickness of 
the dam, let 
t = Thickness of dam (in.); 
r = Shorter radius of dam (in.) ; 
w — Width of opening or span (in.); 
p = Pressure of water at dam (lb. per 
sq.in.) 3 
S = Compressive strength of material 
(Ib. per sq.in.) 
For a cylindrical dam 


f= pw ar— I 
AWS) 


The shorter radius of the dam should 


be from 4% to % greater than the clear 
span or width of opening. In this case, 
h= SayeZO Mies Onin. )):) vs an on 
180 nse) 24404 — 1471 Sil beeper 
sq.in.; and S = 600 Ib. per sq.in. Hence, 
the required thickness of a cylindrical 
concrete dam to support the given head 
of water is 


p— 11.718 De teo: 4 X 240-4 
4 X 600 
= 27 +, say 30 2. 





CALCULATING A CROSSOVER SWITCH 


Ques.—(a) Explain the method and 
give the necessary formulas for calcu- 
lating the lengths and distances required 
to lay a good crossover switch between 
two parallel tracks in a mine. (b) Find 
the several dimensions of a crossover 
switch for a 30-in. track gage when the 
distance between track centers is 7 ft. 
and a No. 3 frog is used in each track. 
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CALCULATING A CROSSOVER SWITCH 


Ans.—(a) In considering a crossover 
switch there is usually, 
Given, 
frog number (7) 
track gage (g) 
track centers (da) 


To find, 
chord of lead railec = 2ng 
radius of lead rail R = ne 


. I 
frog angle sin. %4a = — 
nN 


to 


length of lead rail L = 7 FR 
180 


length of follower 7 = ibe i! Ib 


length of straight track 
__ d—g (i+ cos. a) 


V6 5 
Stn. A 
lead of switch x = R sin. a 


frog distance apart 


y¥=1cCos.@—gsin.a 


distance between switches 
D=2%- ¥ 

The letters in the formulas refer to the 
dimensions specified in the accompanying 
figure. 

(b) When n = 3,.¢ = 30'in, (25st 
and avait 

chord of lead rail 

C6 OF Xe 3 Xe oe ee 
radius of lead rail 


R= "3 R15 == ae 





frog angle 
sim. stax : == Or1r666; 
$973.0 — 5 
== 192122101 


(sin. a = 0.3289; cos. a = 0.9444) 
length of lead rail 
Pete: / = 
he ae (3.1416 X 45) = 15.08 2 
length of follower 


ADs) 
= = 15-06 =—14924 70 
re X 15 4.24 f 


length of straight track 


l 


__7 2.5 (1.9444) __ 
T Osan Oss Ovite 





lead of switch 


x= 45 X 0.3289 = 14.8 ite 
frog distance apart 


y = 6.5 X 0.9444 — 2.5 X 0.3289=-5.31ft 
totai length of crossover 


D= 2X 14.8 + §.31 = 34.91 ft. 


PERCENTAGE OF GAS IN RETURN 


Ques.—If, after making due allowance 
for the expansion ¢° the return air cur- 
rent caused by a rise of temperature and 
a fall of pressure, the air measurements 
taken on the intake and return air- 
ways still show an increase of 2500 cu.ft. 
on the return; (a) how is this increase in 
volume to be explained? (b) what per- 
centage of gas is then contained in the 
return current when there is 120,000 
cu.ft. of air and gas passing. 

Ans.—(a) The increase in the volume 
of the air current is probably due to 
the mine gases absorbed by the current 
in its passage through the mine. These 
gases may and often do consist largely of 
marsh gas generated in the mine. 

(b) The percentage of gas in the re- 
turn, in this case, is 


2500 X 100 ; 
Se HOSS 
120,000 


a 


+ t 
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Housing of Scottish Miners 


It has always seemed that those who 
would prepare for the housing of foreign 
miners, should know something about the 
character of the structures to which those 
miners have been accustomed. The illus- 
traticns accompanying this article are 
taken from the report of J. C. M’Vail, 
officer of health for Sterling and Dum- 
barton Counties, which shires are in the 
narrow waistline of Scotland, between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde. The facts 
herein recorded have the same source. 


Two-roomM Houses PREDOMINATE 


It will be noted that all the houses are 
substantial, being made of brick or stone 
and roofed with slate, but on some of 
the older houses red-tile roofs are to be 
found. The apartments are usually built 
in long blocks, but greater privacy is se- 
cured in these than in the average Ameri- 
can miner’s double house, because the 
walls are invariably made of brick. But 
it will be noted how rarely does one ten- 
ant uses more than two rooms. One of 
these serves as a kitchen and the other 
as a combination of bedroom and parlor. 
The latter chamber is termed impressively 
“the room.” 

Of 873 miners’ houses in the two coun- 
ties, 2.5 per cent. have one apartment, 
84.2 per cent. have two, 11.5 per cent., 


* three, and only 1.8 per cent. have as 


many as four rooms. It is probable that 
in the United States as large a propor- 
tion of four- and five-roomed miners’ 
houses are to be found as of two-roomed 
houses in the Lowlands of Scotland. 


4 CHEERFUL APPEARANCE 


A long walk, sometimes of concrete, 
is laid close up to the house fronts and 
between this and the wagon road is 
placed a surface channel for drainage. 
At the back are small outhouses and be- 
yond them small gardens or clothes-dry- 
ing greens. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to arrange a cheerful color scheme 
by making the quoins and arches of the 
windows and doors with contrasting ma- 
terial. In like manner, the outlines of 
the blocks and the edges of the chim- 
neys are brought out plainly. This fea- 
ture is one worthy of comment, because 
it does not involve any expense and cer- 
tainly serves to correct the barrack-like 
appearance of house-blocks. 


DAMP-PROOFING 


One feature of the Scotch houses is 
the attempt made to exclude moisture. If 
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For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


the walls are of stone, they are furred 
and lathed before plastering, but if they 
are of brick they are built hollow with 
an air space of three inches, and the 
plastering is then placed on the brick. 
One plan is followed about as frequently 


as the other. Mr. McVail, however, de- 
clares the first one to be the most efficient 
as a defense against moisture. It is urged 
that the arrangement of furring and lath- 
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ing is not as strong as the other, and not 
suited to houses likely to be occupied by 
boisterous tenants. 

Wherever a wall is made thin to ac- 
commodate a clothes press, it is neces- 
sary to make it waterproof by lathing 
and plastering, and at the sides of doors 
and windows, if the outer and inner di- 
visions of a hollow wall are connected 
by brickwork, dampness is apt to be ad- 
mitted from rain beating on the wall. 
At doors and windows either the hollow 
must be carried up to the woodwork, or 
else the brick must be dipped in tar or 
some other damp-proof compound. 

Damp-proof courses are always re- 
quired, and in obtaining a permit for the 
erection of a house under the Public 
Health Act of Scotland, the material and 
thickness of this course must always be 
specified. Caithness paving stone is con- 
sidered desirable for that purpose, but 
other material is also used. The frequent 
use of a porous clamp-burned brick made 
open in texture by admixture of slack 
coal in the clay before burning and the 
natural dampness of the British Isles 
combine to make these precautions neces- 
sary. 


MoDERN CONVENIENCES 


All the houses have some species of 
drainage provision. When fecal matters 
are not discharged into the sewers, open 
invert drains are frequently used. These 
are often made of concrete. These open 
drains are placed between the walk and 
the road, and connect eventually with the 
underground system. Some of them are 
flushed several times daily by automatic 
flush tanks. 

In 14.5 per cent. of the houses, the 
sculleries have a clothes boiler, and in 
85.5 per cent. there are outside wash- 
houses. Baths have been provided in 
7.9 per cent. of the houses. In 67.5 per 
cent. an indoor water supply is provided. 
In 30.2 per cent. of the cases the ten- 
ants draw and carry the water from out- 
side pillar wells. In 38.2 per cent. of the 
houses, water closets are provided, while 
in 61.8 per cent. of the houses dry clos- 
ets are in use, In many cases one clos- 
et serves for two houses. Dust bins are 
usually provided for dry refuse, but ash 
pits are more common. These are roofed 
to keep out the rain and sun. 


THE BED PLACE 


Many of the houses have the anti- 
quated Scottish bed places—recesses 
built in the walls to hold a bed. Fig. 2 
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shows such an arrangement. Two bed 
places are in the kitchen and one in the 
“room.” At one time these bed places 
were closed in, even more than today. 
Where such a closet, as in Fig. 2, is used 
for a bed, the conditions are little better 
than exist when a box bed is used. Even 
the most open of set-in bed places are 
adorned with curtains, which hinder ac- 
cess of air. 

To check this fault, the wooden “brow 
band” at the ceiling is now forbidden. 
Sometimes to prevent this hanging of 
curtains, the brick partition between the 
two kitchen bed places is plastered and 
not lined with wood. But the provision 
is ineffectual and the final result is that 
the plaster is often broken -by the driving 
of nails to hold curtains. Wooden bed 
boards and “stocks” were formerly as 
universal as bed places, and did not make 
for cleanliness, but were apt to harbor 
vermin if the house was not kept clean. 
Occasionally a defaulting tenant about to 
vacate a house, would combine economy 
with sanitary reform by using the bed 
boards for firewood, a theft of lumber 
duplicated in America where yards are 
fenced in. In planning the houses 
of some of the newer villages, the own- 
ers have acceded to the request to pro- 
vide iron bedsteads for the bed places. 
Also, in the ‘“‘room” there is often now 
no set-in bed place, but only an iron bed- 
stead in a corner, as in bedrooms of bet- 
ter-class dwellings. 


SCULLERIES 


As has been seen, the house of two 
apartments is the standard accommoda- 
tion for a miner and his family. This is 
quite a usual size of house for the work- 
ing classes in general throughout Scot- 
land, but in many modern two-roomed 
houses a good scullery is provided, which 
is an important addition to the amenity 
of the dwelling. Of the 873 houses 
for which plans have been passed under 
the building by-laws, 422 are provided 
with sculleries. These sculleries, if they 
have a water supply, facilitate the keep- 
ing of the kitchen tidy and comfortable 
as a sitting room and living room. 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


_ The minimum window area required is 

one-tenth of the floor space, and under 
the by-laws, windows are _ invariably 
sashed and double hung, so that one- 
half of the total space is available for 
ventilation. Care is taken that the win- 
dow tops reach as near as possible to the 
ceiling to facilitate ventilation. In rooms 
where there is no fireplace and chimney, 
special means of ventilation are required, 
and this consists almost invariably in a 
roof ventilator—a circular tube at least 
six inches in diameter, protected by a 
cowl. Jn the kitchen, where there is al- 
ways a fire, the chimney is, of course, an 
important aid to ventilation. 
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In the great majority of two-roomed 
houses, there is only one entrance—the 
kitchen door—“the room” being usually 
directly off the kitchen, so that through 
ventilation is obtained by means of the 
kitchen window behind, through the inter- 
vening doorway. 

The floors of the houses are usually of 
wood, but sometimes the kitchen floor is 
paved with brick or concrete. The wood 
floors are usually ventilated underneath, 
but not in all the older houses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole it may be said that the 
average miner’s house in Scotland is 
more substantial, and better equipped 
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no matter what comforts may be offered 
as a palliation. 

The Scotch house has arisen from 
Scotch conditions, just as the American 
miner’s -dwelling has developed from the 
settler’s or the farmer’s house. Wood has 
been cheap in the United States. A large 
house was, therefore, possible, and is 
now considered essential. But,as the mines 
have been started in places remote from 
cities, all the discomforts of rural life are 
to be found in miners’ dwellings—lack of 
sanitary conveniences, water obtained 
from outside wells, pipes and springs, 
cheap construction, the lack of places for 
the disposal of garbage and the absence 
of bathrooms. In time, evolution will give 
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Fic. 3. PART OF A TwoO-STORY BLOCK OF 


than in the United States. It supplies, 
however, quarters too narrow to suit the 
average American workingman, and it 
lacks in adequate ventilation. The cur- 
tilage accompanying each apartment is 
severely restricted, for which there is 
little occasion here, where land is plenti- 
ful. 

Closing one’s eyes resolutely to unfa- 
vorable features, one can see a number of 
points which might well be adopted with 
advantage. It is certain that the average 
five-roomed American cottage, too often 
contains a room devoted solely to an oc- 
casional gratification of the family pride. 
The chromos on the walls and the crayon 
enlargements on easels in such reoms in- 
frequently gaze on the few honored 
guests who are privileged to enter, but 
for the most part rest in undisturbed 
darkness and stuffiness. It is, perhaps, a 
folly to plead for a more sensible return 
to the simple life, because arbitrary de- 
mands of society are usually more in- 
exorable than its needs. Granted, how- 
ever, that five rooms are unneeded, it is 
a far cry from that to the cabined sim- 
plicity of life in a two-roomed house, 
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HousES, DESIGNED FOR SCOTCH MINERS 


us fewer rooms, as the inevitable result 
of the greater cost of materials. But 
the miners will have more conveniences as 
the certain outcome of greater crowding, 
which permits such betterments, at the 
same time as it makes them absolutely 
necessary. 





A Tree For Mine Camps 


Few trees are better suited for resisting 
depressant fumes than the sycamore. It 
has a world wide growth and thrives 
wherever planted. The sycamore is 
quite generally found-south of the 41st 
parallel. More northerly the climate 
seems too rigorous for its growth and 
even just south of that line, it is not 
much seen where the elevation is con- 
siderable. It has the great advantage of 
a yearly shedding of its outer bark, 
and thus where exposed to smoke and 
noxious fumes it shows itself resistant 
to these influences and quite hardy. It 
is found growing in cities like London, 
England, where the products of the com- 
bustion of large quantities of bituminous 
coal are fatal to most trees. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important 


Washington, D. C. 


Judge Martin A. Knapp, of the Com- 
merce Court, appeared on Apr. 15 before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to explain the terms 
of the bill drawn up by a subcommittee 
in conference with himself and Dr. C. P. 
Neill, commissioners of labor, to extend the 


_ terms of the Erdman act to the arbitration 


of strikes in the coal industry. Judge 
Knapp explained that the Lee bill, which 
was originally referred to the committee, 
has been changed in many particulars. 
For one thing, it has been extended to 


_ include all classes of railroad employees. 


The present measure can be applied to 
not more than one-third of the railroad 
men. In connection with extending the 
act to the coal industry, Judge Knapp said 
that he preferred not to discuss the con- 
stitutionality of this provision, in view of 
his position in the judiciary. However, 
be explained that since the act is not 
compulsory, but the invocation of it en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the con- 
tending parties, it appears to him that the 
courts would never be called upon to ex- 
ercise any power in that connection, and 
the question of constitutionality would 
never be brought up. : 


APPLICATION TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 


He was then asked, if the constitution- 
ality of the law will never be questioned, 
why it should not be extended to all in- 
dustrial operations, intrastate as well as 
interstate. The witness said that he be- 
lieved that the terms of the act should be 
gradually extended, but that it should be 
done slowly and the way carefully felt. In 
the first place, it should be made to em- 
brace those industries which are of the 
most importance to the welfare of the 
country. For this reason it was thought 
well to extend it to the coal industry first. 
He was then asked if it would be consti- 
tutional for Congress to appropriate 
money to arbitrate industrial disputes 
which are clearly intrastate. To this Judge 
Knapp said that it had been noted in the 
bill that the law could not be invoked ex- 
cept in those cases where the coal went 
into interstate commerce. 

The third important change suggested 
in the bill was the provision for substi- 
tuting fot ‘he present mediators, a regu- 
lar board of mediation and conciliation. 
Judge Knapp said that he and Dr. Neill 
had no complaint to make, but that the 
duties of administering the Erdman act, 
in addition to their regular work, have be- 
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come extremely heavy, and that inasmuch 
as it is proposed to extend the terms of 
the act to other industries, the services 
of at least one man would be needed all 
the time. For this reason the bill pro- 
vides for the creation of the office of 
Commissioner of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion, with a salary of $7500. 


PITTSBURG DISTRICT EXTENDED 


In a report in the case of Clyde Coal 
Co. vs. the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. e¢ al. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a verdict in which the pres- 
ent rate on coal from Clyde siding, Fred- 
ericktown, Penn., to Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio, when for transshipment by vessel 
on the Great Lakes to points beyond, 
is found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 7S8c. per net ton, which is 
the rate ordered by the Commission to be 
established from the Pittsburg district 
to Ashtabula Harbor. The southern 
boundary of the Pittsburg district is 
changed to include complainant’s mine. 

The opinion of the Commission goes 
on to say: 


There is no evidence that traffic from 
the Clyde mine to the lake would move 
through any part of the Connellsville 
district. A wide area of undeveloped 
coal lands, probably 60 miles across, sep- 
arates the Clyde property from the Fair- 
mont district proper, and there is no 
railroad connecting the two localities. 
From the facts before us in this pro- 
ceeding the conclusion is inevitable that 
the Clyde mine cannot be consistently 
included within the Fairmont-Connells- 
ville rate group. 

In forming the Pittsburg district, the 
carriers have followed no hard and fast 
rule: they have taken in mines more dis- 
tant from Pittsburg than the Clyde, and 
the contour of the district has been ma- 
terially changed so as to include certain 
mines and exclude others. All grouping 
for vatc purposes is necessarily more or 
less erbitrary. Group lines generally 
have the appearance of injustice to some 
point just across the line. Yet the line 
must be drawn somewhere or the group- 
ing abandoned. Once established, groups 
should not be lightly or unnecessarily 
disturbed. 

We do not think the defendants have 
justified the eccentric movement of the 
Pittsburg district boundary line where 
it sidesteps complainant’s shipping point. 
We believe that the location of the Clyde 
mine close to the 30-mile radius from 
Pittsburg, its aecessibility to one of de- 
fendants’ assembling points for lake- 
cargo coal, and other facts before noted, 
all combine to show that it properly be- 
longs within the Pittsburg district and 
is entitled to the rate of 78e. ordered by 
the Commission to become effective from 
such district. 


Coal and Coke News 
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Mining Centers 
Alabama 
Birmingham—The Roden Coal Co 


claims to have broken all records for 
coal output in the Cahaba field. At its 
Marvel mine, the production during 
March was 28,065 tons with a maximum 
output of 7400 tons for one week and 
1435 tons for a single day. The Roden 
company has recently secured a year’s 
contract for supplying coal for all ves- 
sels of the United Fruit Co., sailing from 
Mobile and Pensacola, amounting alto- 
gether to about 50,000 tons. 


It was recently announced by the 
Woodward Iron Co. that all details of the 
merger with the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Co. have been completed and the con- 
solidation is now in effect. The new 
company is incorporated in Delaware. 
No plans for improvements, other than 
those for the new byproduct ovens and 
blast furnace, have as yet been an- 
nounced. By its new acquisitions the 
Woodward company secures an immense 
acreage of coal and ore deposits and be- 
comes practically impregnable in the 
raw material market. 


Illinois 

Chicago—Union mine workers in IIli- 
nois, as in other states of the central com- 
petitive field, voted Apr. 10 on the ac- 
ceptance of the Cleveland wage-scale 
agreement. A statement received from 
officials of their organization, urged the 
men to accept the scale on the ground 
that it would restore the interstate trade 
agreement and permit the miners to give 
their entire attention to the organization 
of nonunion fields. 


A proposed advance of 5 per cent. on 
the rates of soft coal over the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy from mines in IIli- 
nois to Clinton and Lyons, Ia., via Chi- 
cago, effective Apr 25, has been ‘sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until Aug. 3. 


Assumption—The mine of the Assump- 
tion Coal and Mining Co. was damaged 
recently by a caving in of the surface 
near the escape shaft. The loss is esti- 
mated at $3000. 


Westville—The Bunsen Coal Co. is 
taking advantage of the suspension to 
have repairs made wherever they are 
needed at its. different mines. The Bun- 
sen mine No. 4 is receiving a general 
overhauling. New haulage ropes are be- 
ing put in, two new cages are being built, 
a new hoisting drum is to be put in the 
engine room, two electric motors are tc 
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be installed to haul the coal from the 
“latches” to the “bottom” and the shak-: 
ers that have been in use for some time 
are to be taken out and replaced by new 
screens. 


Danville—Three thousand miners in the 
coal fields of Danville and vicinity are 
temporarily idle awaiting the result of 
the vote on the proposed wage scale. The 
operators generally are taking advant- 
age of the enforced idleness by cleaning 
out the mines, and several mines will be 
fitted out with new machinery during the 
lull in operations. The installation of 
new machinery and the cleaning of the 
mines are practically impossible while 
work is going on and the lay-off is not 
regarded entirely in the light of a hard- 
ship. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—That 90 per cent. of the 
soft-coal miners throughout the country 
have approved the proposed two-year 
wage contract, was announced, Apr. 11, 
by Edwin Perry, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, after he had 
received telegrams from representative 
locals, reporting results of the referen- 
dum vote. The weekly pay question is 
one which is expected to operate against 
the agreement in this state. The new 
contract voted on, says nothing about a 
weekly pay, but contains a clause which 
states, in effect, that aside from the in- 
crease in pay specifically provided in 
the contract, there shall be no change in 
conditions which will add to the cost of 
production. Operators have insisted that 
the weekly pay day would add to their 
cost of operation, as compared with the 
bi-weekly pay, and some have so noti- 
fied the miners. Dissatisfaction with this 
situation, it is believed, will be shown 
when the official vote in the Indiana 
fields becomes known, and for this rea- 
son the percentage of miners favoring 
ihe agreement is expected to be less in 
Indiana than in Ohio, Illinois and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Clinton—The recent announcement 
that the Brazil Block Coal Co., which 
operates mines Nos. 6 and 8, south of 
Clinton, in the Vermillion County field, 
would go out of business, has been fol- 
lowed by the information that the mines 
have been purchased and taken over by 
the Oak Hill Coal & Mining Co. D. B. 
Medill, who came to this state after Mr. 
Deering and his associates and took over 
the Oak Hill mines, is to be the local 
head of the seven operations in this field. 


Linton—A seam of superior grade coal 
has been found on leased land between 
Linton and Pleasantville, .in the Green 
County field, where drilling has been 
going on for some time. It is understood 
that four new mines will be opened this 
year by a local company now forming. 
Eastern capitalists are financing the deal. 
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Kansas 


Pittsburg—Two new 
have been ordered by the Ellsworth- 
Klaner Construction Co. for work in 
stripping the property of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., near Weir. It is claimed 
that the shovels will be the largest in 
the world. When they arrive, there will be 
9 machines of this kind at work in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg. There are large 
areas of coal land in this region, passed 
by in previous mining operations, that 
are now being stripped. 


steam shovels 


Kentucky 


Louisville—The coal operators and 
miners of western Kentucky have reached 
an agreement on a wage scale after 
numerous conferences. The joint con- 
ference committee finally decided to ac- 
cept the scale adopted at Cleveland, and 
will meet again at Central City, to ap- 
prove a number of details referred to a 
subcommittee. The men insisted, for a 
time, on an increase in the estimated ratio 
of lump to mine-run coal produced. Their 
demand that the operators pay the cost 
of shotfiring was relinquished. The new 
scale will give the miners an increase 
of 5c. a ton for lump coal, 3c. a ton for 
run-of-mine, and 5.26 per cent. on day 
wages. 

The Pioneer Coal Co., of Louisville, 
has begun operations at its mine in the 
Straight Creek district near Pineville. 
The present output is three cars a day, 
but this is to be greatly increased. 

Providence—The Luton Coal Co. has 
been making improvements to its plant, 
installing an air compressor and other 
mining equipment. It also has addi- 
tional miners’ houses under construction. 


Ohio 

Steubenville—The sheriff has been 
asked to appoint deputies to preserve 
order at the Bradley mines of the United 
States Coal Co. The company desires 
to maintain pumpers and track repair- 
men in the mines during the suspension, 
but the Italian miners, refusing to per- 
mit it, have engaged in several riots and 
have injured a number of pumpers and 
others. The men who filed information 
in court against their assailants were ex- 
pelled and thrown bodily from the union 
hall. 


Bellaire—Deeds of transfer filed in the 
Belmont County courts at St.| Clairsville, 
Apr. 9, gave the first intimation of a big 
deal in eastern Ohio coal lands. The 
No. 8 Coal Co., stockholders and officers 
of which are thought to be Pittsburg and 
Cleveland capitalists, have bought the 
Belmont Coal Co.’s property, consisting 
of 8000 acres of coal, three operating 
mines and valuable surface land. The 
property is estimated to be worth $3,500,- 
000. The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. had 
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arranged to purchase the property a year 
ago but the final transfer was stopped 
because some of the land titles were 
not clear. Since then all titles have 
been cleared up. 


Martins Ferry—Three thousand miners 
resumed work in Belmont County on 
Apr. 2. They are employed in the 
mines of the Etna-Standard and Laugh- 
lin plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and the Whitaker & Glessner 
plant of this city. The resumption fol- 
lowed the signing of the scale by the 
company, on permission of the miners’ 
policy committee. Eight thousand other 
miners in the county will remain out 
pending the result of the referendum 
vote. 


Columbus—While no official statement 
has been given out, it is unofficially an- 
nounced that more than 90 per cent. of 
the miners in the Ohio field have voted 
in favor of the adoption of the new wage 
contract drafted at the recent joint ‘con- 
ference. The official announcement is 
expected to be made shortly after the 
middle of the month when operators will 
start to prepare for resumption of work. 
Some operators believe that the mines 
will be in operation by Apr. 22, but the 
majority believe that little coal will be 
mined in Ohio before May 1. 


Cleveland—Contracts for transporting 
750,000 tons of coal to Lake Superior 
points were recently distributed among 
Cleveland vessel managers. The con- 
tracts provide for an increase of 25 
per cent. of the tonnage, if the shipper 
desires, by the middle of the summer. 
The freight rate is 30c. a ton. Inde- 
pendently of arrangements that have been 
made for floating large amounts of coal, 
for which contracts have not been signed 
here, there have been awarded inde- 
pendent vessel managers more than 2,- 
000,000 tons of coal at last year’s rates, 





Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg—District No. 5, United Mine 
Workers, voted, Apr. 11, overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Cleveland wage settle- 
ments. Demands which miners of 
western Pennsylvania will make upon the 
operators were formulated at the conven- 
tion BeOne A Dreeelic: Operators and 
miners of the Pittsburg district will meet 
in joint conference to reach an agreement 
for this field. The agreement will be 
based on the demands approved Apr. 12 
and the basis for the wage contracts 
reached at the interstate joint conference 
in Cleveland. Among the more important 
demands for the local field are: 


Abolishing machines in extracting ribs 
and stumps; uniform outside day wage 
scale; uniform scale for slate and dead 
work; complete check-off for the organ- 
ization for all men working in or about 
the mines; house rent and the price of 


| 


~ field. 
Windber-South Fork tracks at a point’ 
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house coal to remain the same and not 
be increased because the men’s wages 
are increased; rent to be $1 a room a 


month and house coal $1 a ton; no dis- 
crimination against miners for refusal 
to patronize company stores; where a 
miner is discharged or forced to remain 
idle through a dispute with the company, 
and is afterward found to have been 
unjustly dealt with, he is to be rein- 
stated and paid for lost time. 


California—In the face of the stand 
taken by the miners of District No. 5 in 
their convention at Pittsburg, when they 
agreed to remain idle until Apr. 22, Vesta 
No. 4, the largest mine in the district, 
resumed operations Apr. 11. 


Washington—Options on about 800 
acres of the Pittsburg vein of coal un- 
derlying several farms on the southern 
border of this city have been taken by 
C. T. Bartlett, of Washington, and the 
deal is expected to result in the opening 
of a coal mine just over the borough 
line. Mr. Bartlett is reported to have 
optioned the coal at $300 an acre. 


Du Bois—The operators’ association 
of District No. 2, United Mine Workers, 
took a decided stand in the joint scale 
conference, Apr. 10, practically refusing 
the scale presented by the miners and 
offering a renewal of the previous wage 
agreement for two years. In the event 
of this counter proposition not being ac- 
ceptable to the men, the operators pro- 
posed to submit the matter to arbitration. 


Johnstown—Preliminary Surveys have 
been made and a definite route is now 
being mapped out for an extension of the 
Windber-South Fork branch of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. into the Shade township 
coal fields in Somerset County. Several 
local coal firms are interested in the 
project as they own big holdings in that 
The route will branch off the 


below Arrow. It will follow the gen- 
eral direction of Shade Creek and will 
be routed toward Central City. The ex- 
tension will open for the Pennsylvania 
R.R., the basin in which the Shade field 
is situated, as far south as Berlin, an 
airline distance of from 25 to 30 miles. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The colliery railroad lines of 
the Mount Jessup, Moosic Mountain and 
Dolph Coal Companies, independent oper- 
ations at Jessup, near here, were put tem- 
porarily out of commission by a dynamite 
explosion on a cross-over of the railroads, 
Apr. 11. Sticks of dynamite were found 
under the rails of an Erie Railroad mine 
switch for a distance of 100 ft., and if 
they had not been found, a train crew 
would probably have been blown up. On 
Apr. 13, the Dolph company’s pump run- 
ners, firemen, engineers and repairmen, 
who have worked during the suspension, 
were attacked by a crowd of nearly 100 
men. The rioting is attributed by the min- 
ers’ union, the colliery owners and the 
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sheriff to a branch of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World that has been flourishing 
in Jessup for several years. 


Thirteen damage suits were started 
recently against the Price-Pancoast Coal 
Co. by families of victims of the Pan- 
coast mine disaster of Apr. 7, 1911. In 
three of the actions $50,000 is the meas- 
ure of damages fixed and in the other 
cases the amounts vary from $20,000 to 
$30,000. 


The average price at New York for 
domestic sizes of anthracite coal for 
March has been determined by Commis- 
sioner Neill as $4.88. This price entitles 
the mine workers to an increase of 7 
per cent. on the rates of wages fixed 
in the award of the anthracite strike com- 
mission. In the last 12 months the av- 
erage monthly bonus to mine workers 
under the sliding scale has been about 
424 per cent. 


Wilkes-Barre—The anthracite coal 
companies of the Wyoming region offer 
no encouragement to large coal consum- 
ers that the suspension of work at the 
mines will be of short duration. The 
Delaware & Hudson Co. recently notified 
the officials of the Sheldon Axle Works 
that if they wanted more coal they had 
better place their order at once. 


The Prospect colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., located in Wilkes-Barre, 
claims the world’s record for a month’s 
production of anthracite coal. It turned 
out 104,000 tons during March. 


Fires continue to be drawn from un- 
der the boilers and mules taken out of 
the mines in this region, which many 
think is a sure indication that the sus- 
pension of work will last longer than 
first expected. 


Shamokin—Orders from union head- 
quarters have called off all repair work 
in this district after Apr. 10. There will 
be no interference with the pumpmen 
and workmen. needed to prevent damage 
to property until after the result of the 
conference at Philadelphia becomes 
known, when it is intended to suspend 
everything if an agreement is not reached. 
The union heads claim that some com- 
panies were taking advantage of the per- 
mission granted to do repair work to 
prosecute new work, which led to the 
order being issued. 


Philadelphia—Conferences of anthra- 
cite operators and miners were opened 
here, Apr. 10. Representatives of the 
miners declined the offer of Mr. Baen, 
on behalf of the operators, to submit the 
controversy to a board of arbitration, and 
the whole matter in dispute was referred 
to a committee of four operators and 
four miners. So far no definite results of 
their deliberations have been made pub- 
lic, but an optimistic feeling seems to pre- 
vail to the effect that a satisfactory settle- 
ment will be reached. 


Virginia 

Pocahontas—The Panama R.R. Co. has 
awarded the contract for 2 years’ supply 
of coal at the Panama Canal to the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co. The contract calls for 
the delivery of as much as 550,000 tons 
a year at $2.70 a gross ton, with a reduc- 
tion of 5c. a ton should the price of coal 
decline during the second year. 


West Virginia 

Fairmont—Several large mining com- 
panies, employing nonunion labor, have 
announced an increase in the wages of 
their employees. The companies mak- 
ing the advance are the Consolidation 
Coal Co., the Davis Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Black-Sheridan-Wilson Co. In all 
about 15,000 men are affected. These 
companies are considered to have al- 
ways treated their employees liberally, 
and have few labor difficulties in their 
respective fields. 


Fayetteville—Extra police have been 
placed in the mining communities of 
Boomer, Cannelton and Marting, where 
race riots are feared between American 
and Italian miners. Feeling runs high 
following the murder of a bank boss of 
the Boomer Coal Co., who was fol- 
lowed to a stable ty three Italian miners 
and shot down in cold blood. Governor 
Glasscock was asked to have the militia 
in readiness to be sent there. All the 


‘mines are idle pending the decision on 


the referendum vote on the Cleveland 
agreement. 


Moundsville— When non-union men 
were leaving the Mound City coal mine, 
Apr. 9, they were attacked by a mob of 
400 union miners armed with guns and 
clubs. Two were probably fatally injured 
and several others seriously injured. A 
riot call was sent in and the sheriff with 
a posse of 100 deputies, rushed to the 
shaft of the mine and charged the mob. 
Six deputies were injured in the mélée. 
The company has applied to United States 
Judge A. G. Dayton for an injunction 
against interference by the strikers. 


Bohemia 


Karlsbad—the strike in the Bohemian 
coal fields, which was ordered at the same 
time as the British strike, came to an 
end Apr. 3 when the mine owners gave 
the miners guarantees of wage increases, 
although the men will not get the full 15 
per cent. demanded. 


Spain 

Madrid—A commission representing 
the mine owners has not been able to 
reach an agreement with Premier Can 
alejas on the threatened strike of the 
coal miners. The miners in the Asturias 
region, failing to receive an increase of 
10 per cent. in their wages, threaten to 
strike. 
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Dersonals 


J;-M.2 Fitzgerald thes recently selécted 
president of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
was in Baltimore last week, after having 
completed a trip over the company’s 
properties in West Virginia. 

W. J. Finnegan has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Central City Coal & Iron 
Co., with offices in Louisville, to become 
general sales agent and assistant man- 
ager of the Louisville Coal & Coke Co. 


J. W. McNeill, marine clerk in the 
offices of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
will go to New York as chief clerk to 
President Fitzgerald. C. C. Knobeloch 
will fill the position formerly held by 
Mr. McNeill. 


George Watkin Evans has recently re- 
signed his position as chief of coal sur- 
veys for the Washington Geological Sur- 
vey, and has opened an office in Seattle 
as consulting mining geologist and en- 
gineer, specializing in coal. 

GS) Bookwalters cof sPaducaha Kya. 
has been elected general manager and 
treasurer of a new company which has 
been organized to take over the prop- 
erty of the old Carbondale Coal & Coke 
Co., with mines at Hamby, Ky. 


E. N. Zern, assistant professor of coal 
mining at the University of Pittsburg, 
has been elected professor of coal min- 
ing by the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia to fill a position 
created by the recent establishment of a 
school of mining at this institution. 


C. T. Fairburn, general manager of 
the southern district of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., has withdrawn from 
the executive committee of the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association, and has 
been succeeded by A. H. Woodward, of 
Birmingham, general manager of thé 
Woodward Iron Co. 


E. M. Wadsworth, dean-of the mining 
department, University of Pittsburg, has 
retired and S. A. Taylor, president of 
the American Mining Congress, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Wadsworth will receive a pension from 
the university and will probably devote 
a portion of his time to its affairs. 


John F. Meagher, of Mulga, Ala., gen- 
eral superintendent of coal mines for 
the Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., has 
been appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of coal mines for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., with 
headquarters at Ensley, Ala. Mr. Meagher 
will assume his new duties at once. 


Edwin Ball, of Birmingham, Ala., man- 
ager of ore mines and quarries for the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of all the company’s mines, following 
the resignation of Edward H. Coxe, gen- 
eral superintendent of coal mines and 
coke ovens. Mr. Coxe will remain with 
_the company until about June 1. 
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Obituary 

William A, Lathrop, president of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and 
Lehigh & New England R.R., one of the 
foremost men in American mining cir- 
cles, died Friday morning, Apr. 12, at the 
City Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. His 
condition had been critical for several 
days, and a number of specialists had 
been summoned to his bedside. 

Mr. Lathrop was 58 years old. He 
was born in Springville, Susquehanna 
County, Penn., and acquired his earlier 
education at the schools of this town. 
Later, he entered Lehigh University, and 
in 1875 was graduated with honors as a 
civil engineer. He afterward took a 
course in mining and received his degree 
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of mining engineer from the same insti- 
tution. 

For two or three years after his gradu- 
ation Mr. Lathrop was employed in vari- 
ous minor capacities, both in the anthra- 
cite mines and on railroad work in the 
Wyoming and Lehigh districts of Penn- 
sylvania. He subsequently became as- 
sistant to Robert H. Sayre, chief engi- 
neer of the Lehigh Valley, and filled 
this position with great credit for 
several years. Later, he was associated 
with Major Irving A. Stearns, of Wilkes- 
Barre, and for a time took over the man- 
agement of an iron-mining enterprise in 
northern New Jersey. 

In 1881, when the Southwest Virginia 
Coal Co. required a superintendent and 
mining engineer to open up its properties 
in southwestern Virginia, Mr. Lathrop was 
selected for the position. He started the 
mines which have since become the cen- 
ter of the Pocahontas field, and laid out 
and built the present town of Pocahontas. 

After several years of labor against 
great difficulties in this pioneer work in 
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Virginia, he returned to Pennsylvania in 
charge of the bituminous mines of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., at Snowshoe, in 
Center County, and in 1888 was made 
superintendent and general manager of 
all the Lehigh Valley mining operations, 
succeeding the late Frederick Mercur. Mr, 
Lathrop remained at Wilkes-Barre in this 
capacity until 1902, when he resigned to 
take the presidency of the Webster Coal 
®& Coke Co., operating in central Pennsyl- 
vania, and later was made president of 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. When 
this company leased its mines and lands 
to other interests, he became president of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, succeeding 
Lewis A. Riley. 

Mr. Lathrop was a member of the state 
commission, appointed by Governor 
Tener, a few months ago, to devise a plan 
for the protection of the surface of the 
anthracite region from damage by mine 
caves. He was a trustee of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, president of several coal com- 
panies, a director of the People’s Bank, 
of Wilkes-Barre, and of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, of Philadelphia, a member 
of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society, the Union League, University, 
Art and Downtown clubs, of Philadelphia, 
the Westmoreland Club, of Wilkes-Barre, 
the Railroad Club, of New York, and the 
Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Rev- 
olution. Although in recent years much 
of his time was spent in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Lathrop made his home at Dorranceton, 
near Wilkes-Barre, Penn. He is survived 
by his wife and one daughter. 


Construction News 


Birmingham, Ala.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Corona Coal Co. for im- 
provements to its property at Corona 
and elsewhere, involving an expenditure 
of about $300,000. 


Zanesville, Ohio—R. P. Dutro, of 

Crooksville, has leased 300 acres of coal 
land in Perry County and will develop 
the property by opening a mine some 
time this summer. 
Ky.—The Perry County 
Coal Co., which has been organized by 
Cincinnati interests, will begin mining 
operations at Viper, Ky. A mine is to be 
opened in the immediate future. 


Louisville, 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The contract for 
building a new breaker to replace the 
Paine breaker, which was burned down 
some time ago, has been awarded to W. 
L. Moore, of Luzerne. Work will be 
started at once. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Consolidation Coal 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., has awarded a 
contract for the construction of 1000 
buildings at the new town of McRoberts, 


Ky., to the Nicola Construction Co., of 
Pittsburg. Work is in progress. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Kimball Po- 
cahontas Coal-Co., of Kimball, W. Va., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 ecap- 
ital, to operate in the Brown’s Creek 
district of McDowell County. H. D. Hat- 
field, Eckman, W. Va., is one of the in- 
corporators. 
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General Review 


While there has been no further reces- 
sion in prices, the coal market is un- 
doubtedly at a complete standstill. This 
/ is due to the unexpectedly short dura- 
tion of the bituminous suspension, the 
heavy stocking and the general belief 
that a further decline in prices is in- 
- evitable. Most of the large consumers 
and dealers were prepared for a pro- 
tracted shutdown at the mines, with the 
result that the former are showing no 
disposition to buy, while the latter are 
/ anxiously seeking a market for their 
' product, acquired in many instances at a 
{ high figure. 
In the East there is little or no busi- 

“ness being done in the open market, the 
' movement being confined almost entirely 
to contracts. With the bituminous agree- 

“ments settled, interest is now centered 
on the anthracite conferences, and it 
is believed that a resumption at the 

_hard- coal mines will not be effected be- 
7 fore May 15. While quotations have 
eased off in some sections, there is so 
much high-priced coal on hand that 

—. are making every effort to 
| hold the market at the present high level. 

_ There is considerable activity in the Pitts- 

burg coke market, in which the sus- 
_ pension over the Easter holidays de- 

veloped a temporary but pronounced 
shortage. 

A general holiday is in effect in the 
| ~ Ohio trade, there being but few arrivals, 
which are selling at a low figure. The 

ispension has resulted in the consum- 
7 ers using up much of their surplus coal, 

which, together with the shortage in the 

Northwest, has engendered a_ strong 

feeling of optimism over the outlook. 
In the Middle West the trade general- 

‘ly is dull and quiet, while at Chicago 

heavy tonnages which accumulated on 

demurrage, were forced on the market 
and caused a ruinous slump in prices. 

Rumors of a possible strike in the Far 

West next fall have had a stimulating 

effect on the markets there. 


. , 





Boston, Mass. 


The week has shown a sagging market, 
with bituminous easing off to nearly nor- 
mal prices, and anthracite bringing much 
tTeduced premiums. This, in the face of 
no supplies on hand, and a partial sus- 
pension at the soft-coal mines, shows the 
extent to which buyers are waiting. Ship- 
ments from the Georges Creek field have 
narrowed the demand for the Pennsyl- 
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vanias, and quotations on the latter vary 
according to the anxiety of the shippers 
to coll. There is little present interest 
im bituminous, more than enough to carry 
over into June, when everybody is pre- 
dicting an easy market, both as to coal 
and freights. 

The loading situation on Pocahontas 
and New River, at Hampton Roads, is not 
clearing as fast as was expected; boats 
are still taking two weeks and more to 
load. The agencies are apparently wait- 
ing for the market to settle down before 
attempting to contract for the new year. 
Efforts in that direction seem to be con- 
fined entirely to shippers of Georges 
Creek. 

In anthracite the trade is at a com- 
plete standstill. The companies are 
cleaning up loose ends of stock here and 
there, while the available supply of new 
arrivals has practically disappeared. Quo- 
tations are off considerably from what 
they were, and there appears to be a feel- 
ing that the suspension will only be of 
short duration. The reports of the con- 
ferences are followed here with much 
interest. 

Soft coal all-rail is slow again; the 
volume of speculative shipments was so 
large that the consumers are well satisfied 
with the situation at present. Prices have 
been forced down to nearly normal for the 
cheaper grades, and there has been no 
difficulty in obtaining consignments of 
arrivals at the transfer points. 

Freights are much easier. Dollar 
freights from Hampton Roads to Boston 
are in sight, and in Reading transporta- 
tion from Philadelphia the rate had been 
put down to about $1.20@1. 

Current prices are as follows: 


Clearfield, . fo. be mines....... $1.50@1.25 
Clearfield, f.o.b. Mefedelphia.. 2.75 @ 2.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o. b. 

Hampton <Hoademe......o7..< 3.25@3.35 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Baltimore 2.80@2.95 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Philadel- 

Whid & owes sce. css es es 2.87@3.05 








New York 


The situation in the New York market 
continues unchanged. 
parently undergoing a period of read- 
justment, made necessary by the unex- 
pectedly short duration of the suspension 
in the bituminous fields. Interest is now 
centered ‘entirely on the anthracite con- 
ferences being held in this city, and 
should these not result in an agreement, 
it is probable there will be a renewed ac- 
tivity in trade circles. A shortage in an- 
thracite will materially effect the bitumin- 


The trade is ap- * 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


ous consumption, so that progress of ne- 
gotiations is being keenly followed by 
both branches. 

In bituminous the arrivals are good, and 
the trade is quiet, with only a few trans- 
actions being recorded. There appear 
to be large tonnages of the low-grade 
fuels on the market, and these-are exert- 
ing a depressing influence on prices, 
which are now quoted around $3, f.o.b. 
Mines shipping this market are working 
under a fair to normal capacity. The rail- 
road movement is good, and while the 
dealers are short in supplies, the consum- 
ers generally are well stocked. 

The anthracite trade is at a complete 
standstill, with nothing coming in and 
little or no demand. An acute shortage 
developed in rice, while supplies generally 
are estimated at less than one-tenth nor- 
mal. 

Current wholesale quotations here are 
as follows, per ton: 


ET OIE Tine tar fect ations.) ae A $5.00 @5.25 
EES Pre iar Sete ria tee, ges ee, 5.00 @5.25 
SEOs sri a oe 5 shee ach eee 5.50@5.75 
INDE Gece ena Sr ere Se ee ee 5.20 @5.50 
Lettre See Chica eR ere tee 3.75 @ 4.25 
BIC AW BEG Cals a-cbic nls oll AS eee 3.50@ 4.00 
Coben eral aoe... oie dee ee 2.50@3.25 
ar LGvwe an ek. <b Soe b 1.90@2.25 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The trade in this vicinity is about the 
same as last week, which is not saying a 
great deal, as the very optimistic reports 
that the newspapers are making about a 
favorable settlement of the trouble be- 
tween the operators and miners, is caus- 
ing householders generally to postpone 
any purchases of coal unless absolutely 
mecessary. The dealers are fairly well 
stocked, that is, with the domestic sizes 
of coal, but declare that business is ex- 
ceedingly poor. 

No coal is being sent to market, and 
there is nothing offering with the excep- 
tion of some that is in the hands of 
speculators, who are asking, but in very 
few cases receiving, exorbitant prices. 
As a whole, the consumers are fairly well 
supplied with fuel, and with the coming 
of, warm weather, when most fires will 
be drawn, are loth to worry about the 
situation. It is still in doubt what the 
final outcome of the difficulty will be, and 
what the adjustment, if any, will amount 
to. It is believed the two most important 
items of the miners’ demands, recognition 
of the union and increased wages, are the 
stumbling blocks, and it almost goes 
without saying that an increase in the 
scale of wages will bring about an ad- 
dition to the prevailing prices for coal. 
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Already it is rumored that stove size is 
likely to be put on a parity with chestnut, 
or in other words, an advance of 25c. 
over last year, but the wholesale opera- 
tors neither confirm nor deny this, tak- 
ing refuge in the statement that present 
prices, or the March circular, will pre- 
vail, until some adjustment of the trou- 
ble is brought about. Predictions are 
freely made that it looks now as though 
it would be the middle of May before re- 
sumption of mining. 


Pittsburg 

Bituminous—There has been practi- 
cally no coal market the past week. The 
operators have no coal to sell and con- 
sumers are fairly well provided, having 
as a rule laid in larger stocks than neces- 
sary to tide them over the suspension, 
which proves unexpectedly short. While 
official warrant is not yet available, it is 
expected the mines will resume next 
Monday, as presaged in last week’s re- 
port. 

The Lake shipping season will open 
May 1, when the new rate of 78c. on 
cargo coal to the lakes goes into effect, 
against the old rate of 88c. Many con- 
tracts will probably have been closed be- 
fore that time, but operators do not admit 
that any have been made thus far. Ex- 
pectations are for a much better move- 
ment this year than last, as last year’s 
movement was light and the hard winter 
cleaned up stocks in the Northwest very 
thoroughly. The Pittsburg district does 
not, however, expect to obtain a much 
larger percentage of the total business 
than in the past couple years. 


Connellsville Coke—Coke has _ been 
higher the past week, partly on account 
of increased production cost through the 
advance in wages and partly through de- 
creased production owing to celebration 
of the Easter holidays. It is estimated 
that last week’s production was about 60 
per cent. of normal, production in the 
first two days being not over 30 per cent. 
of normal, while the two days following 
was somewhat low also. 

Very little coke has moved, but $2.75 
and $2.85 has been freely paid for small 
prompt lots, while occasionally a few car- 
loads brought still higher prices, when 
the seller could assure spot shipments by 
giving car at the time of making sale. 
There is no market on contract furnace 
coke, neither buyers nor sellers having 
gotten down to business. There is little 
contract business to be closed for sec- 
ond quarter, but a considerable tonnage 
runs out July 1. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $2.75@3; prompt foundry, $3@ 
3.25; contract foundry, $2.65@2.75. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Apr. 6 at 415,- 
464 tons, an increase of 2000 tons, and 
shipments at 4339 cars to Pittsburg, 6605 
cars to points West and 1370 cars to 
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points East, a total of 12,314 cars, a de- 


crease of 136 cars; shipments East, how- 
ever, increased 300 cars. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Baltimore market eased off consid- 
erably during the past week, prices be- 
ing lower and the demand less active than 
heretofore. This is due to the fact that 
many consumers stocked up to protect 
themselves, and that they now find a 
goodly supply on hand, with little possi- 
bility of a serious tie-up in either the an- 
thracite. or bituminous fields. The few 
who decided to take chances in the mar- 
ket in the event of a strike, are apparently 
not doing any buying, they believing that 
prices will go much lower than they are 
at present. 

One large operator declared that, so 
far as his company was concerned, he 
found it difficult to sell coal at the prices 
which prevailed before the undue activ- 
ity set in, as the result of strike cond- 
tions abroad and the unrest in labor cir- 
cles here. At the present time, there is 
a large amount of coal in the market, and 
shipments are being made with the great- 
est dispatch. The car supply is adequate. 


Budaloe N.Y 


The market is very quite here and this 
is likely to continue for some time or at 
least till an understanding is reached with 
the miners. So little progress has been 
made in that direction as yet that it is im- 
possible to make any prediction as to 
when business will return to normal, 

There is just enough bituminous pro- 
duction to bring prices down close to last 
winter’s figures. Some incautious opera- 
tors and jobbers have found themselves 
with considerable coal on hand for which 
there is no market and more or less car 
service has been paid. One successful 
operator, however, reports that he is still 
getting about 20c. a ton more for his 
present small output than he was able to 
get last winter and he is satisfied, though 
it does not appear that many are doing as 
well. 

Quotations are not much easier to make 
than they were last week, for prices, 
though lower, are not at all uniform. 
One dealer ridicules the prices that an- 
other claims to be getting. It is at least 
agreed that slack and coke are very strong 
and much higher than they were a year 
ago. There is no slack making for the 
lake trade and the coke regions are very 
shert of men, so both should be strong for 
some time yet. 

Nearly former quotations of bitumin- 
ous are still in effect as follows: $2.60 for 
Pittsburg three-quarters, $2.50 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack, with coke up to 
$4.75 for best Connellsville foundry. Alle- 
gheny Valley coal is commonly about 25c. 
lower than Pittsburg, though the differ- 
ence is not so closely maintained as it 
sometimes is. 
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There is next to nothing doing in an- 
thracite. Shippers are getting a few cars 
now and then and the few consumers 
who are in the market are taking it at full 
prices, or at a premium in case of inde- 
pendent stores. The predictions that min- 
ing would be resumed soon after the mid- 
dle of April are not heard now. Not a 
few coal men are now looking for an ob- 
Stinate strike before the differences are 
settled. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


A general holiday has been in effect 
during the past week in coal trade. A few 
straggling cars of coal have come into this 
market but there was considerable diffi- 
culty in disposing of it at any price; for- 
tunately however, the quantities were 
small, as no doubt this coal was purchased 
at a high rate just prior to the suspen- 
sion. At this moment every indication 
points to the miners going to work in the 
next week; fully 90% of the men have ac- 
cepted the two-year scale, proposed by 
the Cleveland conference of miners and 
operators, and reports show that work 
will soon be resumed at the mines. 

According to the operators, 1912 prom- 
ises to be a banner year in the lake’trade, 
owing to the unprecedented cold weather 
in the North last winter. It is said that 
every pound of coal at the upper lakes 
has been disposed of, and with the docks 
pretty well cleaned up, operations in this 
trade will start briskly as soon as it is 
known definately that the lakes are free 
from ice. 

There seems to be a much better feel- 
ing shown throughout the country, and 
operators and jobbers are expecting quite 
a business revival the coming year. Up 
to the present there has not been any 
shortage of coal reported by manufac- 
turers or others, as everybody stocked up 
in anticipation of a suspension, and it is 
not expected that there will be any great 
demand for at least two weeks. 

There is very little demand for domes- 
tic, as the season for that grade is about 
over. At present no prices are being 
quoted ‘owing to the uncertainty, but es- 
tablished prices will probably be made 
during the week. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The coal market in Ohio during the past 
week has been at a standstill. The trade 
has been waiting the announcement of 
the result of the referendum vote of the 
United Mine Workers of America on the 
wage-scale matter, and unofficial reports 
show that it has been carried but it will 
be at least a week and possibly two weeks 
before the mines in the Ohio fields are 
again running. 

In the meantime, steam users are con- 
suming their surpluses, stored in prepar- 
ation for the suspension. There is no re- 
port of suffering or great inconvenience 
in any quarter and the supply will un- 
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doubtedly be ample to last until mines 
have resumed. Many of the railroad 
companies have thousands of tons stored, 
sufficient to last several months. 

There are bright prospects for a large 
Lake trade, as practically no stocks will 
be carried over in the Northwest. There 
are also good indications for an active 
steam business, since there will be little 
in storage at the beginning of May. The 
general tone of the market is satisfactory, 
and operators are looking forward to a 
good year. It is believed that prices will 
be somewhat stiffer during the summer 
than was the case last year. 

Operators are taking advantage of the 
suspension to prepare their mines for the 
renewed activity when the wage matter 
is finally settled. A number of new 
mines will be opened in the Ohio fields, 
and preparations are being made for an 
increased output. ‘ 

One of the features of the trade which 
will be given attention soon is the domes- 
tic demand. Stocks in this branch are 
-generally small, and the stocking season 
is expected to produce a good demand for 
the larger sizes. Dealers are already plac- 
ing their yards in shape for the opening 
of the stocking season. 

Prices which can be said to prevail in 
Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic ade Spee OS OT, ORE ae $1.50 
2-in.. : Stray el oaeneatsest Cone 1.35 
Mine-run Mtn rere cave 5 Ly LS 
TS casts 2h SU ae 1.20 
GEN Te DET EGY hs 0.85 
Ear scusise lo A Mil iiced, 66. 1osidke ook Bs oa 0.65 
Pittsburg No.8 
2D). ele Sa eA ne $1.05 
LN TRTSE TDS, ake Sarc aOS aie dele a a 115 
IRANIANS ESE RIS et Eb LA in ctaed ons (a wo acalt whaice 0.75 
Pomeroy Bend 
egg UHD. je oad ee $1.55 
3-in. Pe aE a? rhe Gok oho rors 1 35 
OS 2 SF ee eee aa ee 1225 
Mine-run.... $ SGN BR Ne eas hee i a ss 
Nut, pea and slack. . Mees. ah reac ee + # O80 
Sena IR StS en 0.70 
Kanawha 
Domestic aD nis SAU ges rae ect $1.50 
3-in . 5) 2 ge MANS ee ee ae 1730 
Mine-run.. 7 os 1.10 
Nut, pea and aineke ore: ; 0.80 
OS ARETE rele Ak ae ea 0.7 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The market in the west Kentucky field 
is in a very healthy condition. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the union 
fields have not definitely arrived at a 
basis of settlement yet, and there seems 
to be quite an uncertainty as to when 
they will do so. 

The L. & N. R. R. are taking quite a 
tonnage of coal from all the mines. In 
view of the fact that the union mines are 
not working, it is giving the nonunion 
quite a heavy tonnage which they are very 
glad indeed to have, as business would 
naturally be a little quiet if it were not 
for this, although there is a fair demand 
for steam coal. 

Domestic business is practicaly dead, 
and it is almost impossible to move any 
lump coal; consequently there is a very 
small amount of screenings being pro- 
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duced and the demand for them, as well 
as the prices offered, are very much great- 
er than has ever been known in this sec- 
tion. Some of the steam plants that are 
dependent upon screenings, on account of 
their stokers, are crushing mine-run at an 
enormous expense. The indications are 
that prices will be a little better the com- 
ing season. 





Chicago 

The recent disturbances in the coal- 
mining situation have resulted in a dif- 
ference of 35 to 60c. between the spot 
and mine prices on all kinds of steam 
coal; the average is probably close to 
50 cents. 

Large shipments have arrived at Chi- 
cago, and a very substantial amount has 
accumulated on demurrage. By forcing 
this coal on the market, prices have been 
brought down to from 90c. to $1 a ton 
below the price paid by the middleman. 

There is no particular demand for 
smokeless lump and egg, and the price 
is $1.50 at the mines. It has been the 
experience of dealers that anything on 
track, with the exception of smokeless 
mine-run, had to be sacrificed in order 
to move it. It is understood that the Lake 
shipping interests will soon reach a de- 
cision that the market warrants a price 
about 10c. a ton over that of last year. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lunip ape cis 2 Se eS $2.37@2.62 
Steam, [imp Merwe see. le 2.17@2 .27 
Screenings pees ws wee eres 1.72@1.77 
Springfield: 
Domestic lump wees. ceo se 2 $2 .32@2.57 
Steam limp esse <n. 2.02@2.22 
Mine=Tull Urata). os icace sie 1.92@2.02 
SCTESMINGS sere wives toe en cke es 1.67@1.72 
Clinton: 
Domestic ie BNI 2 Sore Stelate es « $2.27@2.52 
Sieant LUM peewee ce eee 2 O1@2517 
DINGAruUT eres coisa 1.87@1.97 
SCTEGHINGS ene Ia sais s 6 cb on 1.62@1 67 


Pocahontas and New River: 


MENO=TUTE oo ee rates s soo as 2 ns $3 15 
Lump and egg. . 3 5 


Coke—-Prices asked toi ire are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.85; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.80; byproduct, 
nut, $4.50; gas-house, $4.85. 


Indianapolis 


The coal trade in this state is almost 
at a standstill, owing to the mines, with 
few exceptions, being closed.| The sus- 
pension of work is delaying the dealers 
here and in other cities from the put- 
ting into effect of the summer schedule, 
which averages about 10% less than the 
winter. The reduction usually comes in 
April, but owing to the fact that the 
greater part of this month will be gone 
before an agreement between the min- 
ers and operators can be ratified, there 
is little chance of the summer rates going 
into effect until next month, and per- 
haps later. It is pointed out that the re- 
tail dealer has on hand the higher priced 
coal bought during March, and until the 
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mines open and a reduction is made there 
is no inducement to summer buyers. 
The 5 cents on the ton allowed in the 
new agreement, even if ratified, is not 
expected to affect summer prices to any 
great extent. A number of towns and 
cities in the state are face to face with a 
coal famine. In order to avoid closing 
down factories, the suspension of mining 
cannot be terminated any too soon. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


There is no business at all in the St. 
Louis market, and there is still a con- 
siderable tonnage of coal held on track 
at the mines, while some of the op- 
erators on the Illinois Central who stored 
coal on the ground are now loading it 
on cars, but there is practically no de- 
mand. There is nothing to gage prices 
by, as the operator will take anything 
that is offered. 

Indications are that the mines will not 
resume operations now before the first 
of the month, and possibly not then. 
There is a small tonnage of smokeless 
moving in, but it is in excess of the de- 
mand, and coke is moving very slowly. 
There is nothing to indicate that con- 
ditions will improve for the next 10 days, 
as the stock of coal in storage is ample 
to take care of requirements for prac- 
tically 30 days yet. 











Spokane, Wash. 


A general tie-up in the coal fields of 
Western United States is threatening 
Washington, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, according to statements made 
by local dealers at Spokane. The agree- 
ments between the miners and the opera- 
tors of this district will expire in the 
summer and the fall, and there seems to 
be ground for the belief that it will not 
be possible to effect a settlement. Ac- 
cording to E. F. Waggoner, of the Union 
Fuel & Ice Co., the wages paid by the 
operators in this territory is the highest 
mining scale in the United States, and 
it is believed by nearly everyone that the 
scale should be reduced. However, the 
entire situation will depend upon the out- 
come of the strike in the East. 

Although the dealers are laying in a 
good supply in case a strike does come, 
they have not changed their prices since 
last November. 


San Francisco 

The arrivals of coal by sea for March 
totalled 41,390 tons, of which 31,402 tons 
were foreign, viz., 30,372 tons were from 
British Columbia and 1030 tons. from 
Australia. The balance consisted of one 
cargo, 5160 tons, of Pocahontas for the 
U. S. Navy, and two cargoes, 482 tons 
of steam coal, from Seattle, for bunkering 
the navy’s coast steamers at this port. 

As a whole, the stock situation has ma- 
terially improved during the past month. 
Of the British Columbia product, some 
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25,000 tons only are available for this 
market, one cargo of over 5000 tons being 
for transshipment to Alaska. With but 
1030 tons of Australian coming in, con- 
siderable inroad was made on the sup- 
plies, and with but 11,000 tons afloat, de- 
livery of which will be spread over the 
next three months, there will be none too 
much of this fuel in the market. 

The supply of Rocky Mountain coal has 
been fairly good, but the dealers are loath 
to buy except from hand to mouth, since 
on May 1 a reduction of 50c. per ton off 
the mine price will come into force. Dur- 
ing the past week there has been little, if 
any, change in the movement of coal. 
The weather. has been mild, and conse- 
quently demand for house fuel has been 
light. 

Current rates to the trade are as fol- 
lows, per ton: 


Wellington (British Columbia)... $8.00 
Pelau Main (Australian)......... 8.00 
Rocky. AMoun Ca es eee teed tein ae 8.50 
Gomberland ee an oboe ci cee en 12.50 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania)........ 15.00 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke traffic over the lines of the 





Cc. & O. Ry. for February and eight 
months ended Feb. 29, 1912, in short 
tons: 

De tination February 8 Months 
Tidewater wc picie clei. vale aie 299,459 2,605,213 
Hast. Sa eer eee 190,655 1,477,771 
Westy en 2 ae ee eee 971,416 7,451,907 

Total aes a ORR ee 1,461,530- 11,534,891 
Coke sicde i ae 17.180 »§ 135,240 


From Connections 
Bituminous ame 
Anthraciteeere .rat aie 4, 


Rove 


The following is a statement of com- 
mercial and company coal from mines 
in the N. & W. Ry. for the month of 


NorFOLK & WESTERN 





March, in short tons: 

Field Commercial Company 
Pocahoutas...... 1.16288 2,061 465 99,501 
hug River ss.ars Kee 141,582 42 665 
‘Thacker se Sette ee 186,395 57,971 
Kenova®.... <6 ane 62,018 8/316 
Glinch Valley eee 116,581 9,265 

TOCA as. 1,568,041 217,718 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke tonnage from mines on 
the N. & W. Ry. in the State of West 
Virginia, for the month of March, 1912: 





From Tipple Coal Total Coal 
Pocahontas . 20,344 1,112,468 
Tug Rivers 3,378 184,247 
Thacker. . 5,176 244,366 
KEnO Vaso as Sees 6,279 70,334 

otaleteen renee 35,177 1,611,415 

Note—Total shipments of coke, orig- 





inating entirely in the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 128,816 tons. 
IMPORTS 


Imports of coal into the United States 
for February, 1912, totaled 118,921 tons 
as compared with 133,051° tons for the 
same month last year. The imports were 
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almost entirely bituminous and -111,669 
tons came from Canada, Australia and 
Tasmania being the next in importance 
with 6256 tons. 


VARIOUS RAILROADS, RIVERS AND CANALS 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the. fuel movement on various 
railroads, rivers and canals for January, 
1911-12': 


Railroads 1911 1912 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 2,885,330 3,078,209 
Buffalo, Rochester & 

Pittsburg* ee eee 692,440 755,436 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. . 174,685 174,358 
Chesapeake & Ohio? *#.... 1,530,710 1,548,881 
Huntingdon & Broadtop 

Mountain? 23 ges eeiee 108,481 99,612 
New York Central & Hud- 

SONn-Riverss cae ee eee 770,438 769,730 
Norfolk & Western? 3..... 1,705,256 1,819,588 
Pennsylvania (east of 

Pittsburg & Erie)? >.... 5,569,804 5,562,831 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie? ®.. 1,088,198 1,415,301 
Pittsburg, Shawnut & 

Northernis3 ye. eee 139,017 165,338 
Southern* 3. sees 358,917 328,257 
Virginial? i263 fee 218,308 306 ,766 
Western Maryland....... 286,795 215,973 

Rivers and Canals 
Barren River, Lock No. 1.. 182 80 
Black Warrior River, Lock 

No. 12... bie eee 135 426 
Canals and Falls at Louis- 

WIG a nd ae eee 233,699 42,530 
Chesapeake & Delaware 

Canal’, :- eae ae 10,955 6,101 
Davis Island Dam....... 574,170 46,925 
Green River, Lock No. 1.. 2,928 1,431 
Kanawha River......... 146,460 28,880 
Kentucky River, Lock 

ee eee ee bi 12,600 3,600 
Monongahela River...... 972,861 609,057 


1Figures throughout this table have been 
reduced to uniform basis of short tons 

2Includes coal received from connecting lines. 

3Includes company’s coal. 

4December, 1911, figures. 

SDoes not include company’s coal hauled free. 


OHIO COAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


Comparative statement of bituminous 
shipments over the principal. Ohio rail- 








roads for January, 1911-12, in short 
tons: 
1911 1912 

Hocking: Valleyctee ene 281,250 430,201 
Toledo & Ohio Central... 120,385 167,430 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 176,979 212,945 
Wheeling & Lake Erie... . 229,721 382,369 
Cleveland, Lorain & : 

Wheeling se) eee ae 189,807 268,641 
Zanesville & Western... . 104,021 128,957 
Toledo division, Penn. Co. 190,579 221,306 
Lake Erie, Alliance & 

Wheeling 2 obra: 120,889 12 Oba 
Marietta, Columbus & ‘ 

Cleveland. Ry so eee 3,498 9,658 
Wabash, Pittsburg Termi- ' 

nal RycaJaere oe eee 5,931 2,156 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 42 17,526 

Total: 2 aire eae 1,423,060 1,962,760 

EXPORTS 


Exports of coal from the United States 
for February of the current year were 
927,339 tons as compared with 931,797 
tons for the same month last year, both 
figures being exclusive of bunker or fuel 
coal laden on vessels in the foreign 
trade. Exports of anthracite for February 
this year were 231,684 tons as com- 
pared with 219,831 tons for the same 
month last year. The total exports of 
bituminous for February, 1912, were 
695,655 tons as compared with 711,966 
tons in February of last year, both fig- 
ures being exclusive of bunker or fuel 
coal laden on vessels in the foreign 
trade. More than one-half of the total 
exports were shipped to Canada. Total 
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bunker or fuel coal laden on vessels in 
the foreign trade was, for February of 
the current year, 527,901 tons as com- 
pared with 496,602 tons for the same 
month last year. 


Foreign Markets 
GERMANY 
The following is a statement of the 
production, imports and exports in the 


German Empire for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1912, in metric tons: 


Production Imports Exports 
COal eer. ce eee 14,644,304 642,086 2,721,612 
TiS Aas ae 6,506,749 570,991 4,239 
IOKecar ene 2,211,282 41,492 371,454 
Briquettes.... 1,910,639 16,815 207,088 


Financial Notes 


Among stocks of other companies held 


by the Consolidation Coal Co. are 13,500 
shares of the Northwestern Fuel Co., 
common stock, 2700 shares Northwestern 
Fuel Co., preferred stock, and 5011 shares 
of the Metropolitan Coal Co., common 
stock. ‘ 


Details of consolidation of the Bir- 
mingham Coal & Iron Co. and the Wood- 
ward Iron Co., of Alabama, into the 
Woodward Iron Co., formation of which is 
a step in the renewal of the $6,239,200 
joint collateral trust notes of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R.R. and 
the Atlantic & Birmingham Construction 
Co. have been completed. Value of ores 
and coal properties of the new corpora- 
tion is $124,435,100. Estimated coal hold- 
ings are 380,109,000 tons, valued at $38,- 
010,900. 


Indications are that Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. will show a surplus for the 
year ending June 30 of something like 
$1,500,000. That would be a substantial 
improvement over last year, with its 
surplus of approximately $1,260,000, and 
an especially fine showing in view of 
the depression in the steel industry and 
in comparison with earnings of other 
steel companies. Earnings for eight 
months of the company’s fiscal year are 
about $126,000 ahead of last year. This 
corporation was one of the pioneers in 
the installation of openhearth furnaces 
for the manufacture of rails in place of 
the bessemer process, and the quality of 
its output has a wide and favorable 
reputation. Its rail mills are operating 
at fullest capacity, and orders on the 
books at present are for capacity nearly 
12 months ahead. : 


The newly formed Woodward Iron Co. 
in Alabama will have $13,000,000 capital 
stock, of which $3,000,000 is 6% cumu- 
lative preferred and the balance com- 
mon, and $25,000,000 5% 40-year sinking 
fund bonds, of which $13,500,000 will be 
issued. Of the $13,500,000 bonds which 
mature Jan. 1, 1952, $2,000,000 will be 
issued to retire a similar amount of first 
mortgage 5% bonds of the Birmingham 
Tron Co.; $9,000,000 to pay for properties 
acquired; $2,500,000 for immediate im- 
provements and expenses of consolida- 
tion and $11,500,000 will be reserved for 
future additions and betterments. The 


Birmingham Iron Co. bonds are redeem- ~ 


able at 105 and the premium, as well as 
discount on bonds sold, is to be paid as 
an expense of consolidation. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co., of Alabama, one of the 
principals in the consolidation, has _ no 
notes or debts outstanding except cur- 
rent operating liabilities. 
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Complete “Link-Belt” Tipple Equipment 
Installed for the Alberta Railway & Irrigation Co., at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


“LINK-BELT” COAL TIPPLES 


We design and construct complete Tipple Equipment, furnishing Car Hauls, Tipple 
Dumps of various types, Elevators, Bar Screens, Shaking Screens, Rotary Screens, 
Picking Tables, Weigh-Boxes, Loading Chutes, Box-Car Loaders, etc., all arranged 
to accomplish the desired results with greatesi efficiency and economy. 


Our 88-page book No 111—‘“‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the Mine”— 
illustrates the character of our work. A copy will be mailed postvaid upon request. 


“Link-Belt” Picking Tables with Refuse Conveyor in Center. 
Alberta Railway & Irrigation Co., Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


PAY OLED Om. ene wi woe ee 2) a 4 1 e 290° UMOCEMBY St. Louis . ree ears . Central Nat’l Bank Bldg" 

PAE ce nae ew cae, vs ee E3Y state weet Seattleiat. 2 <a. wade ties ae . ..118 King Street 

PMO vals ss 2 es « . 601 Ellicott Sandre Defi’. 4 65 cot ag tere ea Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 

POLEMIC tied te or ks . . 1501-3 Park Pile San Francisco. .. . . . +The Eby Machinery Co. 
“New Orleans... i te +. Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Write us before buying. 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 


Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Vulcan Hoists 
Efficient 


Economical 


Vulcan Products include Hoisting and Haulage 
Engines, Mining Machinery, Tubular Boilers, 
Coal Crushers, Mine Ventilating Fans, 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 
Bulletins on request. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SHEAVES THAT LAST 


We’ve been specializing in mining machinery 
so long, that we appreciate what hard usage we 
have to build our products to stand. 

Mineral Ridge Sheaves are built that way—to 
stand the tough work required of them. They 
last longer than ordinary sheaves because of that. 

We're splendidly equipped to handle your 
order at once and to fill it in a satisfactory, 
economical manner. 


Let us estimate on the supplies you requtre. 


THE MINERAL RIDGE MFG. COMPANY 
MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO 
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Form The Habit Of Reading Each Week 
This Buyers’ Finding List 


Start now, with this issue, 

The above index is an accurate guide which will lead you every week 
through the Selling Section of Coa, AGE, It furnishes complete infor- 
mation regarding every concern whose advertisement appears in this 
paper. It tells you ‘“‘who’s who and who makes what.’ 


To be here is a badge of responsibility 
To buy from here is a guarantee of satisfaction 













YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH | 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 


THE §. A. BRENNAN DRILLING C9. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Oftice—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Mining Transits 


And Levels 


The ‘‘Buff’s only salesman is the satisfied engineer who 
owns one, and is glad to tell of his accurate work. 
Send for Catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 





Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive. 


For Reliable Service Use 
Baldwin - Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


You can depend upon their doing 
their full duty day and night. They are 
designed for hard, continuous work 
by practical experts familiar with 
mining conditions, and are therefore 


Built to Suit 

Mining Conditions 

The suggestion and advice of our 
mine experts is free to you for the 
selection of locomotives to adequate- 


ly meet your haulage conditions. 
Consult our nearest office. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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So far as unionism in coal mining is concerned, 
Illinois is the star performer of all states in this country. 
Last year, in compliance with the check-off system 
in force in that commonwealth, coal operators paid 
more than $650,000 into the treasury of the mine 
workers. Practically every one of the 70,000 colliery 
employees in Illinois is a member of the union. In 
the anthracite field, where the ‘“check-off’’ has not 
been forced on the operators, a recent report of the 
U. M. W. of A. showed an enrollment of only 14,000 
out of 170,000 hard-coal miners. 


It is evident therefore, why the leaders of united 
labor desire anthracite recognition, such as would be 
conceded in the proposed check-off system. ‘The 
difference to them is a matter of increasing their 
annual income in the hard-coal regions from $130,000 
to more than a million and a half. What could they 
not eventually accomplish if provided such a sum 
to work with? 


The anthracite operators have the Illinois mine 
owners set before them as an example of what will 
happen when labor gets the upper hand. Conditions 
in Illinois have become such that John Walker and 
his lieutenants practically dictate the policy of the 
industry in that state. Men cannot be discharged, 
-machinery introduced, nor improved methods inaugur- 
ated unless the act is labeled with a union endorsement. 


Illinois has 850 mines, operated by 260 companies, 
and it is this condition that has brought about a policy 
of “every man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.’’ As a result, mine owners have lacked 
unity of purpose, and coal mining in that state has 
been brought to a deplorable pass. The union is adding 
to the present burden of the operators little by little, 
not seeming to realize that by hampering and weak- 
ening the employer, the laborer himself will fail to 
prosper. With highest wages and most favorable 
working conditions, the Illinois miners receive less 
per year than do coal hewers in many other fields 
where the rights and welfare of the men are supposed 
to be less properly safeguarded. 


Unlimited success, therefore, is the danger rock on 
which the niners’ organization and the labor move- 
ment as a whole will dash itself to pieces. Human 
nature is very much the same in the average of man- 
kind. Just as the good swimmer, glorying in his 
superb strength and skill, goes furthest from shore 
and perishes through overestimating his own power, 


so capitalism through the abuse and misapplication 
of wealth became top-heavy and tumbled from its 
apparently safe foundation. In like manner, labor 
unions are piling success on success, using each victory 
as a stepping-stone to a new demand, until at last the 
structure built with so much pride and hope will 
collapse because the architects bungled the plans 
and ignored the necessity of observing established 
economic facts. 


No matter what color glasses we look through, 
everyone must recognize that wages cannot be larger 
than the product of a man’s labor; in fact, they must 
always be less than the product—big enough to give 
the capitalist his due returns and the employer his 
living profics. When workmen, acting individually 
or collectively, attempt by force to refute this certain 
principle of wages, the result can be no more successful 
than would be an effort to overthrow the law of gravity. 


Production will ever be the only true measure of 
a workman’s pay, and in accord with this idea, the 
wages-class are entitled to the immediate benefit of 
every improvement in science and art, every discovery 
of resources in nature, and every advance in their own 
industrial character. However, the doctrine of Laissez 


faire, which teaches that the spontaneous action of 


individuals, each seeking his own interest on his own 
instance, will attain the best results, is mischievous, 
and only applicable in special cases. Acceptance of 
such a principle is certain to bar the way to advances 
in the industrial condition of mankind; in brief, such 
a rule, like fire or water, is a good servant but a bad 
master. 


In conclusion, therefore, we uphold the unionization 
of workingmen when they combine to prevent indus- 
trial degradation, and to better their condition in 
life, but we deprecate the unwise exercise of great 
power, such as caused the head of a powerful labor 
organization to declare in New York this week, that 
unless the demands of his union be granted, he would 
shut off the food supply of our greatest city in less than 
seven days. If labor leaders could only discern that 
the chief danger to their cause lies in the errors of 
their own ways, the future of the wage earner would 
be brighter and safer than it is today. 


Continuing this line of thought, next week we shall 
deal with compulsory arbitration, and the recent advances 
made by workingmen wn New Zealand, the world’s social 
expervmental ground. 
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The Sheridan, Wyo. Coal Field 


THE CARNEY COAL Co. 


The property of the Carney Coal Co. 
is on the northerly side of Tongue River, 
embracing 2600 acres of patented land 
owned by the company and 640 acres 
of leased land. The Carney bed, as 
it is locally known, has been developed 
here to the greatest extent of any point 
in the district. The mine is opened by 
two drifts in the river bluffs, about a 
quarter of a mile apart. The surface 
plant is one of the most complete in 
the Sheridan field, comprising two tip- 
ples, one of which is of steel and con- 
crete throughout; the other tipple is of 
frame construction and well equipped. 
The coal is worked by undercutting with 
electric chain machines, and broken down 
to a shale parting which gives a thick- 
ness of approximately 10 ft. -of clean 
coal. The plant has a maximum ca- 


a Jesse Simmons * 


This is the second and con- 
cluding article describing ope- 
rations in this field. The Car- 
ney Coal Co., one of the proper- 
ties dealt with, has a mine with 


a capacity of 4000 tons per 8-hour 
shift. A detailed account of the 
Acme Coal Co.’s plant will follow 
at an early date. 


*Deadwood, S. D. 
ning water from a system maintained at 
the power plant. C. B. Seymour, Car- 
neyville, Wyo., is general manager. 


THE Koor MINE. 


_Peter Kooi, of Kooi, Wyo., is the owner 
and manager of the property bearing 
kis name, near the western extremity 





main parting, from whence a tail-rope 
haulage system is used to transport it 
to the tipple. From the pit mouth in- 
ward for a distance of 150 ft. the pitch 
is 4%, and from that point the entry 
follows the seam on a pitch of about 
1.5%. The tail-rope haul is 1500 ft. 
in length, with a Flory engine for furn- 
ishing the power. 

A Norwalk 24x24-in. compound, 2- 
stage, air compressor furnishes air for 
the 7 Harrison punchers which are used 
for undercutting the coal. Some modifi- 
cations are now being made, following 
the adoption of electric power secured 
from the Sheridan Electric Light & 
Power Co. The mine has a capacity 
of 2000 tons per day during the winter, 
and Mr. Kooi is proud of the fact that 
he has done this with a total of 102 
mine cars. 





SURFACE EQUIPMENT AT THE MONARCH MINE, IN THE SHERIDAN DISTRICT 


pacity of 4000 tons in an 8-hour day. The 
mine is worked in 30-room panels, rooms 
being driven on 45-ft. centers to a length 
of 300 ft.; electric haulage is used. 
The camp, known as Carneyville, in- 
cludes 163 houses, which were con- 
structed by the company, and are leased 
to the employees at a nominal rental, 
a church, store, office building, etc. Every 
room in the village has electric lights, 
and every home is supplied with run- 


“of the Sheridan field, on the southerly 


side of the Tongue River, two miles 
west of the Monarch mine. The Mon- 
arch seam is mined, the bed showing 
practically the same thickness as in the 
Monarch property, which has been de- 
scribed, and the coal is mined on the 
same system. 

Horses haul the coal from ihe: rooms 
to the sub-partings, and a Westinghouse 


6-ton electric-locomotive takes it to the 


THE MopeEL Coat Co. 


Between the Acme and Carney mines, 
the Model Coal Co. is opening and 
equipping a new property on the Carney 
seam, the only shaft mine in this portion 
of the district. The opening is made 
by a shaft 12x24ft. and 123 ft. deep. 
The shaft is timbered with 12x12-in. and 
10x 10-in. square timbers, backed by 
4-in. lagging. In addition a sump 12 ft. 
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in depth has been put down below the 
coal. 

An electric hoist of 100 hp. using 
alternating current at 440 volts, will be 
used to hoist the coal. A 12-ft. Guibal 
fan, operated by a 35-hp. alternating 
current motor, will furnish air. Electric, 
shortwall, chain machines will be used 
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for undercutting. Mine water will be 
handled with a motor-driven pump. A 
re-screening plant will be erected to 


prepare the smaller sizes of coal, and 
trackage, scales, etc., for handling 1000 
tons per 8-hour day are being instal- 
led. The transformer house will contain 


stepping 


transformers for the power 


PUNCHER AIR MACHINE IN THE Kool MINE 
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down from the line voltage to 440 volts, 
and a 1000-kw. motor-generator set, 
developing a 250-volt current for the 
mining machines, etc. Power is pur- 
chased from the Sheridan Electric Light 
& Power Company. 

The Model Coal Co. is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Wyoming. 
The property is leased under a royalty 
per ton of coal extracted. The president 
is Frank W. Smith, Detroit, Mich.; treas- 
urer, John Peters, Williamsport, Penn.; 
general manager, Stewart Kennedy, Ca) 
neyville, Wyo. 


THE ACME COAL Co. 


The Acme Coal Co. operates two prop- 
erties, the Nos. 1 and 2 openings, which 
are on a tract of land near the western 
edge of the field, and the No. 3 opening, 
which is at the present time the most 
northeasterly development in the district; 
the properties are about three miles 
apart. Nos. 1 and 2 are operating in the 
Carney seam, and the No. 3 workings 
are in the Monarch. No. 3 is a new prop- 
erty, and a splendid plant is being rapidly 
completed and put in shape to make an 
excellent grade of coal for years to 
come, while the ultimate end of opera- 
tions at Nos. 1 and 2 can be but a few 
years distant. 

No. 3 is a drift mine, the entry being 
made in the northerly bluffs of the 
Tongue River. The coal is mined by 
undercutting with Jeffrey mining ma- 
chines, of both breast and longwall types, 
operated by 250-volt direct current. The 
coal is hauled from the main partings 
to the yards, which are a quarter of a 
mile from the pit mouth, by Jeffrey elec- 
tric-locomotives. Here the cars are 
picked up by a cable-haul and delivered 
to a second cable-haul which takes them 
up an incline approach to the top of the 
tipple, 49 ft. above the yard tracks, 
where they are dumped in a crossover 
dump. 

The coal, dumped from the mine cars, 
enters a bin with a movable bottom, by 
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which it is fed to a shaker-screen of 
3000 tons per 8-hour day, catpacity. 
This screen has both lateral and longi- 
tudinal motion—something new to the 
Sheridan district—and makes a _ very 
clean product. From this screen coal 
may be loaded into either open- or box- 
cars, an Ottumwa loader being used for 
loading the latter. Covering the screen 
with steel plates makes it possible to 
dump mine-run. 

The screen has 6-in. circular openings 
and the product passing over it is the 
standard lump of the Sheridan district. 
That portion passing through is either 
loaded into open cars or carried on a 
30-in. belt-conveyor to the re-screeninyg 
plant. This plant contains a revolving 
screen 24 ft. long and 6 ft. in diameter. 
For one-half of this length it is sur- 
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rounded by a section 7 ft. in diametes, 
The screen openings are as follows, 
reckoned from the upper end: 1-in. for 
the first 12 ft.; 2-in., for 6 ft., and 3%4- 
in. for the remaining 6 ft. The 12-ft. 
section of outer screen surrounds the 
inner section of equal length having 1-in. 
ie The 
screen is approximately 65 ft. above 
the ground, and underneath are bins with 
a capacity of 500 tons. On this screen 
are made slack, pea, nut and egg. The 
latter product is the portion coming from 
the main tipple which passes over the 
largest openings in the revolving screen. 
The entire tipple and re-screening plant 
is operated by electric motors. 
Power is secured from the Sheridan 
Electric Light & Power Co. whose plant 
is a few rods away from the tipple. This 


J 


apertures, and has '%-in. openings. 
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plant is equipped with 3 Heine water- 


tube boilers having Roney stokers, and 2 
Westinghouse Parsons turbines, each of 
1250 kw. capacity generating a 2300- 
volt, 60-cycle, '3-phase, alternating cur- 
rent. The current is stepped up to 22,- 
000 volts for transmission to the city 
of Sheridan and surrounding mines. 
The product from Nos. 1 and 2 mines 
is dumped over a frame tipple, sit- 
uated covenient to both openings; both 
are drift mines. Electric undercutting 
and electric haulage are used. The plant 
has a capacity of 1000 tons in 8 hours. 
Here, also, a-well built camp has 
sprung up to afford accomodation for the 
employees. A. K. Craig and Ora Dar- 


nall are the owners of the capital stock | 


of the Acme Coal Co., both making 
their headquarters at Acme, Wyoming. 








Mine Registration and Checking 


At the mines of the International Coal 
& Coke Co., at Coleman, Alta., Canada, 
all the underground men are hired by 
one person, who, on engaging a man, 
gives him a slip, directed to the time- 
keeper, showing his name, occupation and 
the time at which he is to start work. 
The timekeeper then registers the new 
employee in the “Mine Register,” which 
is required to be kept in accordance with 
the Canadian coal mines act. The regis- 
ter at this particular mine is in the form 
of a loose-leaf ledger, allowing a leaf to 
each man. When the leaf is filled in, 
it is inserted in the binder alphabetically. 
This record is of the- form shown in 
Fiowean 

If the workman can write, he is re- 
quired to sign the form himself and the 
balance is filled in by the timekeeper. 
The record is almost self-explanatory. 
“Dependents” and ‘‘Dependents’ Address” 
are recorded for convenience in case of 
serious accidents and for information re- 
quired in connection with the workman’s 
compensation act, which is in force in 
Alberta. 

The employee is next given an alum- 
inum check with a number on, it, called 
the “identification number.” He is in- 
structed to carry this check at all times 
and is told that it will be necessary for 
him to present it on pay-day before re- 
ceiving his pay, and to return it on leav- 
ing the employ of the company; also that 
if lost he will be held responsible for it. 

When the man leaves the employ of 
the company, the date of his time slip 
is marked on the register and the leaf is 
removed to a separate binder, kept for 
that purpose. If, at any time, the man 
should be rehired, the leaf is again in- 
serted in the “mine register,’ and, if 
possible, the same “identification num- 
ber” is given him, the date of reémploy- 
ment being marked on the leaf. 


By W. A. Davidson* 


At the Coleman mine of the 
International Coal & Coke Co., 
a loose-leaf record is kept of all 
employees, past and present, and 


a most satisfactory system of 


checking the men in and out of 
the 
The registration and checking 
the check board, and 


methods of operation are here 


mines has been installed. 


systems, 


described in detail. 





and mine 
& Coke Co., 


*Superintendent 


i manager, 
International Coal 


Coleman, 


_ Alta. 


The identification numbers are given 
out in rotation, and are assigned to the 
outside men as well as those working in- 
side, but the “pegging-in” board or check 
board is used only for the inside men. If 


FIG. 1. LEAF FROM MINE REGISTER 
EMPLOYEES’ REGISTER 

Identiitcation No 

Signature..... 


NGI eo ceia oes 
Age... 
Nationality 
Married or single. << 3.5... : 


Dependents’ address........ 
OCCUPSTION gael. sek eS. 
Mine No. Or Seam, i. seme es 
Where last employed... . NN, 
Previous experience............ : 
Date of-time Checkin tasnmisines st 
Re=hined eter ee eee econ teers. oo ok ee ee 


Remarks: 


Gee 2. 





eas mop. Gk 
Time at Which | Time at Which 


Shift Com- | Shift Com- 
menced to | menced to 
be Admitted Return from 
DATE to Mine Mine 








~ Hours 
Worked in} Cause of Time 
Excess of | Being Worked 





a “company man,” the new employee al- 
so is given a brass check with a number, 
called the “company number.” 


CHECKING SYSTEM 


In this province, a law, commonly 
called the eight-hour law, is in force. 
This limits the hours of work under- 
ground to eight hours and makes it com. 
pulsory to keep a register showing the 
times of ascent and descent of each shift. 
It is essential, therefore, to have some 
good reliable checking system that will 
show at all times the number of men in 
the mine and will record at the comple- 
tion of a shift the number of men, if 
any, left in the workings. A system of 
this kind is of great value, especially in 
the case of serious accidents, when there 
is so much confusion and when reliable 
information is so essential. The form 
of record in use at the Coleman mine is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The check board, on which is kept a 
record of the men at work, is made of 
1-in. kiln-dried pine, free from all knots 
or blemishes and straight grained. The 
accompanying illustration, Fig. 3, shows 
a part of the board used at Coleman and 
is almost self-explanatory, but in order 
to make it as clear as possible a de- 
scription may be given as follows: 

The left side of the board is devoted 
to keeping track of the No. 2 Seam con- 
tract miners. The contracts are numbered 
from 1 to 60, and opposite each number 


THE “EIGHT HOUR” REGISTER 


Time in Excess of 
Fixed by | That Fixed 
Act by Act REMARKS | SIGNATURE 
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are holes for 10 pegs, which amply pro- 
vide for the men on each contract. 
Alongside the contract numbers on the 
board, room is left to tack a small piece 
of celluloid on which can be printed the 
location of each particular contract. When 
one working place is finished, the cellu- 
loid can be cleaned off easily and the 
new place marked on. 

Above each line of holes, a light piece 
of cardboard, divided into ten parts, is 
slipped through three or four common 
staples. Each division corresponds to a 
hole on the board, and on this cardboard 
the men’s names are written. If a man is 
shifted from one contract to another, this 
record can easily be changed. 





NO.2 SEAM CONTRACTS 
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On the lower left-hand side of the 
board (not shown in Fig. 3), the same 
arrangement is followed out for contract 
miners working in No. 4 seam, and the 
contract numbers here run from 101 to 
160, inclusive. This arrangement is nec- 
essary because there are two seams be- 
ing worked, No. 2 and No. 4. 

On the right side of the board is kept 
a record of the company men, the No. 2 
men on top and the No. 4 men below. 
Practically the same system is followed 
here as for the contract miners, except 
that the company men are divided into 
the various classes of inside labor, such 
as bratticemen, trappers, firebosses, 
transportation men, trackmen, chute load- 


NO. 2 COMPANY MEN 


re 2101 e202 2103 2104 2105 2106 2107 2108 2109 2110 
Bratticemen|~o ° ° ° ° ° ° ° DSO 


Trappers 
Fire bosses 


Transport. 


Timbermen 


Trackmen 
Ch. Loaders 


T. Packers (° ° 
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Laborers 
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ers, timber packers, laborers and develop- 
ment men—the latter including all men 
employed on new work, such as driving 
rock tunnels, etc., and work chargeable 
to capital account. 

Each hole on this side of the board is 
given a number (company number). The 
No. 2 men are all given numbers begin- 
ning with 2, and the No. 4 men, num- 
bers beginning with 4. This gives am- 
Ple room for expansion, 1000 numbers 
for each seam thus being available. A 
piece of cardboard, bearing the names 
of the men, is slipped through staples 
above the holes in the manner previously 
noted. The number on the board corres- 
ponds to the number on the company 
check, which is given to a man when he 
registers. 


CHECKING THE MEN IN AND Out 


When a contract miner enters the mine, 
he calls his name and contract number 
and a peg is put in under his name. When 
he comes out, he calls out the same in- 
formation and the peg is removed. A 
company man simply calls his number, 
2s, for instance, 2262; otherwise the pro- 
cedure is identical. 

Some of the advantages of this check- 
ing board are as follows: When the shift 
has passed, going out, if any pegs are 
left in the check board, it becomes known 
immediately that someone is still in the 
mine, and the board tells who it is and 
where he was working. Similarly, when 
the shift is going on, the board at once 
shows the absentees and their working 


places, which can be filled from the 
“open links.” The working time is trans- 
ferred directly from the board to the 


books. All surface men who go into the 
mine temporarily to do repair work, have 
their names placed on the board and are 
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required to check in and out in the same 
way as underground men, so, as stated 
before, the board shows at all times the 
men actually below ground. 

In addition to booking the time, a daily 
record is kept of each shift, showing the 
number of men employed. This is ob- 
tained by simply counting the pegs on 
the board after the shift has passed, and 
the result is entered on the form shown 
in Fig. 4. The classification of labor on 
this sheet is the same as on the board. 
Such a record is of immense value to the 
mine manager, as can be understood with- 
out further explanation. 


KEEPING TRACK OF SEVERAL SHIFTS 


When two shifts overlap, as in the case 
of one shift starting at 7 o’clock and an- 
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other at 9.0’clock, a different style of peg 
is used for each shift. In this particu- 
lar case it has been found necessary to 
use only two kinds of pegs. The common 
brattice nail, along with the ordinary 3- 
in. spike, cut off somewhat, serve the 
purpose well enough. The 3-in. spike, 
being a little brighter and slightly longer 
than the brattice nail, makes the distinc- 
tion quite evident. For conditions more 
complicated, different colored pegs could 
be used. 

A person standing centrally in front 
of the board can easily reach all parts 
of it, and the pegs can be worked quickly, 
as are the keys of an instrument, so that 
if all the men of a shift follow one an- 
other closely, the board can be cleared 
accurately in two minutes. 
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At this mine there are two checking-in 
stations, No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1 is the 
main station. Exactly the same system 
is followed at Station No. 2 as at No. 1, 
but the board is not quite so large, be- 
cause the board at No. 1 includes the rec- 
ord for No. 2. After the men check in 
at No. 2, the result is telephoned to No. 
1 and their pegs are also put in No. 1 
board. At the end of the shift, No. 1 
station is informed whether or not No. 2 
is clear, so that the board at Station No. 1 
covers the whole mine and shows at all 
times the total number of men below 
ground. This system has been found to 
be entirely satisfactory, and there is no . 
reason why any number of stations could 
not be worked in the same way—each 
reporting to No. 1. 








‘The Jamison Coke Plants,Greensbure 


The subject of the utilization of the 
waste gas from coke ovens has been so 
much discussed and yet so little com- 
paratively has arisen from the discussion 
that it is thought that the following 
article may be of value to those who still 
retain the old bee-hive oven methods. 
There is no question but that the waste- 
heat boiler has come to stay wherever 
coke is made in bee-hive ovens and the 
problem is now what is to be done with 
the excess heat after all the needs of the 
colliery as regards power production are 
provided. 

Those who have studied the use of 
waste heat are convinced that the logic of 
the situation favors the installation of 
means to utilize it at least to a degree 
sufficient to meet the full demands of the 
colliery where the coke is made. The 
sale of excess power is a larger ques- 
tion. It is to be hoped that some means 
may be found enabling the operator to 
sell this power, which costs him nothing 
except a comparatively small initial out- 
lay. 

JAMISON PLANTS 

The Jamison Coal <nd Coke Co., John 
M. Jamison, president, and W. W. Jami- 
son, vice-president, at their Greensburg 
operations, mine approximately 2,500,000 
tons per annum. They also have large 
interests in West Virginia, but the mat- 
ter of this article is confined to a con- 
sideration of three coke-oven plants of 
the following names, locations and equip- 
ments: No. 1 at Luxor with 401 ovens, 
No. 2 at Hannastown with 516 ovens and 
No. 4 at Crabtree with 492 ovens, a total 
of 1409 ovens. The coal mined is the 
Pittsburg and runs from 7 ft. 6 in. to 8 
ft. thick in this section. 

When the coal comes from the mines, 
all which passes through a 4-in. screen is 
shipped. The balance is washed after 
crushing and made into coke, the an- 
alyses of the materials at the various 
stages being as follows: 


By R. Dawson Hall 


These plants make only 72- 
and 96-hour coke. Ovens are 
now supplying waste gas to two 
boiler plants. Over 20 horse- 


power is supplied by each oven 
and no coal is fed to the boilers 


even on Mondays. The coke 
made by the waste-gas ovens 
is superior to the ordinary bee- 
hive coke, being free from black 
butts and a trifle lower in sul- 
phur. 





ANALYSES OF COAL AND COKE 
JAMISON PLANTS 
Vola- 
tile 
Sul- Mois- Mat- Fixed 
Ash phur ture ter Carbon 


Screened coal.. 7.45 1.28 0.70 832.95 58.90 
Washer slack... 10.00 1.40 
Washed coal . T 30) VaLd 
Coke... cavinhemee 9.80 0.88 0.16 1.00 89.04 


It may be noted, though it is a trite 
observation, that the slack, which at 
these plants goes to the washer, is not as 
good as the coal which is shipped to 
market. This is always the case, the 
bulk of the impurities being found in the 
disintegrated coal. 

The slack is washed in Stein-Boericke 
and Luhrig jigs and the cleansed product 
is discharged into one of two large tanks. 
These tanks at plant No. 2 are of iron, 
lined with brickwork, the joints being 
filled with cement. At the other plants 
they are of reinforced concrete. They 
are filled on alternate days. Elevators 
remove the slack from one tank at a time 
and empty it into bins for charging into 
larries. * 

By this means the washed coal is ren- 
dered comparatively dry before charging. 
This drying not only avoids an important 
waste of heat, but practically extends the 
coking period one hour and as it results 
in the heat of adjacent ovens not being 
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A Row OF OVENS AT JAMISON MINE No. 2 


absorbed unduly by ovens newly charged, 
it provides for an oven temperature 
suitable for the manufacture of the 
strongest and densest coke. It is proba- 
ble that some sulphur leaves the coal 
during the interval of storage, because 
the water drawn off is quite strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphuric acid. The 
pyrites can be entirely robbed of its 
sulphur by oxidation and solution, whereas 
the heat of the oven can only drive off 
50 per cent. of it. Consequently it would 
seem that a leaching process, which is 
not carried far enough to destroy the 
coking power of the coal, should be ad- 
vantageous. I have not seen any data on 
the subject, but it would appear to be a 
fertile field for investigation. The gen- 
eralized symbol for pyrites is FenSn+1 
and that symbol still remains applicable 
after heating the mineral. The factor n, 
however, progressively becomes so great 
that it practically equals n+1and Fe 
S., after being strongly heated, becomes 
Fe S. 


FOUNDRY COKE 


The Jamison plants aim to make 
nothing but foundry coke. Instead of 
charging each oven every alternate day 
except Sundays and drawing furnace 
coke four days in the week and foundry 
coke on Mondays and Tuesdays, each 
oven is charged but once in three days, 
and if Sunday intervenes the coa! re- 
mains in the oven four days. So all the 
ovens are producing either 72- or 96- 
hour coke. Three grades are made, A, 
B and C, the first, A, is No. 1 foundry, 
B is No. 2 foundry and C is furnace 
coke. There is a large amount of the 
product sold on a guarantee that the sul- 
phur content shall be less than 0.90 per 
cent. 

The following are the input and out- 
put of 72- and 96-hour charges: 





CHARGE AND OUTPUT OF COKE OVENS 














F 72-HOUR CHARGE 

Per Cent.| Per Cent. 
_ of te 
Material Pounds | Charge | Output 

Washed coal...... 15,680} 100.00; 132.09 
Good foundry coke. 9,528 60.76 80.27 
Cullis. Sn ieee 1,706 10.85 14.37 
BreéeZe... 665 pomeer 636 4.06) See 
Total output.... 11,870 75.70); 100.00 








96-HOUR CHARGE 








Per Cent.} Per Cent. 
of _ of 
Material Pounds | Charge | Output 

Washed coal...... 17,655} 10).00| 136.42 
Good foundry coke. 10,330 58.51 79.82 
Gullses. Chae 2,044 11.58 15.79 
BreeZehu. . ace 568 3.21 4.39 
Total output.... 12,942 73.30} 100.00 
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A 96-hour charge stands about 40 in. 
deep in the oven, and after coking it 
will be found shrunken to about 28 in. 
When coal is taken direct from the 
washer to the ovens, without the delay in 
the tanks, of which mention has been 
made, it is two hours before it begins to 
coke; but as a result of the opportunity 
the coal has to drain off, the time at the 
Jamison works is reduced to one hour. 
The door of the oven, which is only built 
about half way up to the soffit of tho 
arched opening, is after this hour raised 
almost to the full height, the bricks being 
plastered with wet loam to exclude all 
air, except such as can enter above the 
coal. This prevents wasteful oxidation 
or burning of the charge. 

The bricks forming the door are wet, 
to the full height of the slack bed, due 
to the dampness of the charge. As cok- 
ing takes place, the bricks gradually dry, 
and when the coking reaches the oven 
floor, the entire door ceases to show evi- 
dences of moisture. This requires about 
36 hours. Such coke, however, is light 
and weak, and the additional time given 
the process completes the driving off of 
the volatile matter and makes a heavier 
and stronger product. It may be noted 
that there is a deposit of carbon on those 
parts of the coke through which the ris- 
ing gases escape, and the amount of this 
deposit varies from 3 to 5 per cent. The 
ccke ovens at plant No. 1 are not at 
present in operation, and No. 2, though 
producing the best of coke, does not em- 
body all the latest features of coke-mak- 
ing economy. Steam locomotives are 
used for hauling the larries to the oven 
and no use is made of the waste gases. 
It is the intention, however, to make the 
coke ovens supply the heat for operating 
this plant and the change will be made 
without delay because the test at No. 4 
nas shown that the waste-heat coke oven 
is a gilt-edged investment. 





WasTE HEAT OVENS AND BOILER House PLANT No. 4 
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PART OF THE CRABTREE 








Section through Small 
Flue, Airway Underneath 









Part Cross Section 


DETAIL OF WASTE HEAT 


EACH OVEN MAKES 22 HP., ONE MAN 
OveERSEES 1600 HP. 


At plant No. 4, seventy ovens are sup- 
plying all the heat needed for the opera- 
tion of four 400-hp. boilers. In order to 
shorten the flues leading to these, there 
are two boiler houses set just back of 
the line of ovens, each house being con- 
nected with 35 ovens. By these arrange- 
ments a more even draft is secured for 
each oven, than if the boiler houses were 
combined and set at one end of the long 
line. 

One man attends to all four boilers 
and watches the fan engine. He does 
not have much to occupy him physically 
or mentally and a high-priced man is not 
needed. Liberal allowances for interest, 
depreciation and repair leave a margin 
of about $20,000 over the coal firing. 
The cost of installation, including flues, 
boilers, steam lines, water lines complete, 
was approximately $3250 per oven. 

It will be seen that each oven provides 
about 22 hp. It is not thought that 
the continuous making of foundry coke 
changes the heat output in any material 
degree. It is true that the ovens are less 
frequently charged but, at the same time, 
larger charges are used and thus the 
conditions are not so unequal as might at 
first appear. 


of Oven, 


OR 66" 66m DBS 
Tracks and Yards 


OVENS SHOWING FLUES 


ANY OVEN SHOULD PROVIDE 202H PB; 


An oven operating on the regular cycle, 
but of like diameter to those at the 
Jamison plants (12 ft. 6 in.), is charged 
every week with two chargings of about 
five tons each, and on Friday or Satur- 
day with 6% tons, a total of 16% tons 


be seen that the 
amount fed to the ovens at the Jamison 
plants with a two-charge system is 16% 


per week. It will 


tons. So that on the whole, there is no 
reason to believe that the three-charge 
system with its smaller charging loads 
will not give almost equivalent results. 
In fact it has been the experience of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., and the Ellsworth 
Coal Co., that 20 hp. is to be expected 
from a single coke oven. 

The method of utilizing the waste 
gases has been developed by several ex- 
periments during the last few years. The 
heated gas is taken from the trunnel- 
head. This head can be covered by a 
large firebrick lid. When this is closed 
the gas passes through a conduit built on 





A CAR OF 72-HR. FOUNDRY COKE 
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a slightly descending grade toward the 
main flue. When first installed the small 
flues were covered by the slope of the 
bank of earth by which the main flue was 
protected, but it was found later to be 
a better plan to leave them uncovered as 
in the sectional elevation shown, because 
the intense heat did not then have as 
great an effect on their firebrick arches. 


CLOSING OFF BOILERS 


The large brick flue at the back of the 
oven leads the gas away to the nearest 
boiler house. Should it be desirable to 
clean any boiler or to shut it off for re- 
pairs, a damper provides the means and 
a cross-flue between the flue to the right- 
hand boiler and that to the left permits 
the gases from one flue to be sidepassed 
from the boiler they normally heat to that 
which under ordinary conditions is 
heated by the adjacent stack of ovens. 


EDWARD SOPPITT 


It is, of course, possible to overheat 
an oven, and this is not desirable, as the 
coke is thereby rendered brittle and 
valueless. But if the temperature be too 
low, the coke has black butts near the 
oven floor and is discolored in other 
places. As this half-coked coal and soot 
are undesirable, a _ sufficient heat to 
eliminate them and make them into a 
solid, shining body of coke is needed. 
Moreover, an intensely heated oven will 
eliminate somewhat more sulphur than 
one of lower temperature. But the 
present arrangement with a chimney 
about 130 ft. higher than the oven bed 
gives somewhat too much draft if not 
regulated, and reduction in height is pro- 
posed as remedy for this condition. 

In conclusion, the ovens are giving ex- 
cellent results, the coke made by them 
is better than that of ovens without pro- 
vision for the use of the waste gases. 
The coke is brighter and harder and 
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somewhat lower in sulphur. The suc- 
cess attained is evidenced by the fact that 
some of the ovens at plant No. 2 are to 
be made over. It is believed that the ex- 
pense for maintenance where this system 
is installed will not be heavy. The main 
flue has stood two years without needing 
any repair. 

It may be noted that the third-rail 
system of transmitting power is adopted 
and electric larries built by the Scottdale 
Foundry and Machine Co., are used to 
convey the coal from the washery bins, 
an ordinary 16-lb. rail, set with its upper 
surface 4 in. above the track rail being 
used for transmission purposes. The 
voltage is 250 volts. The electrical 
equipment was furnished by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

The writer is indebted to Edward Sop- 
pitt, general superintendent Pennsyl- 
vania district; C. E. Cowan, chief engi- 
neer, and John McClarren, general fore- 
man of the coke yards, for information 
and assistance in preparing the article. 


Diamond Vale Disaster 


The explosion which occurred at Mer- 
ritt, B. C., was given a short notice in 
Coat AGE in the issue following the un- 
happy event. The report of the coroner’s 
jury being now at hand, a further state- 
ment seems timely. Merritt is situated in 
the Cariboo District of British Columbia, 
on the Nicola River, a branch of the Fra- 
ser, and is one of the stations of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


REPORT OF CORONER’S JURY 


The conclusion reached by the jury was 
that the seven men who were killed “met 
their death by the explosion of gas com- 
bined with coal dust coming in contact 
with a naked light.” This statement is 
easy to understand despite its ill expres- 
sion. The jury finds that the manage- 
ment was guilty of gross negligence in 
not having provided efficient equipment 
and that the company showed a disposi- 
tion to evade the requirements of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. .The inspec- 
tor, Morgan, was also censured for not de- 
manding a more careful compliance with 
the law. In addition to the seven men 
killed, two were injured, out of the 18 
men working in the mine. 

It appears that the development was 
new and was regarded more or less as a 
prospect rather than as a working mine. 
The equipment was such as suited an 
operation of little importance and one of 
which the future was in doubt. This was 
the excuse of Benjamin Browett, the su- 
perintendent, when taxed with the inade- 
quacy of the plant. He stated that he 
did not think the mine was at such a 
state of development as to make it subject 
to the law and that he thought he could 
not be held to be amenable to its pro- 
visions without formal notification from 
the inspector, 
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SLOW THE FAN TO PERMIT OF HAULAGE 


It was said, but denied by the engineer, 
that the fan could not be kept running 
when the haulage engine was working be- 
cause the power provided was insufficient 
to actuate both at one and the same 
time. 

The fireboss, Henry Grimes, one of the 
victims, was not a certificated man. He 
went into the mine at 6.45 a.m. and the 
men entered at 8. It was asserted that 
he had plenty of time to make an inspec- 
tion of the limited area under operation 
The fireboss was in the habit of stationing 
himself where the men would pass him on 
entering and he would notify them if their 
places were in an unsafe condition. He 
did not write his report till he came out 
of the mine at dinner time. He seems to 
have been a well meaning man and sev- 
eral witnesses among the miners com- 
mented favorably on his efficiency. 

Evidently the mine generated gas. 
Open lights were used but safety lamps 
were carried by some of the men. Some 
carried both, using the former for test- 
ing purposes when gas was suspected. 
One man was waiting to tell the superin- 
tendent of the presence of gas when the 
explosion occurred. It seems as if the 
fireboss was active enough in the dis- 
charge of his duties but did not have a 
clear comprehension of the dangers to be 
avoided in a gaseous mine, nor was he 
strict enough in controlling those who 
would carelessly brave them. 


“Not AN EXPLOSION, ONLY AN 
INFLAMMATION” 


James Ashworth, Fleet Robinson, the 
Dominion mineralogist and Chief Inspec- 
tor Thomas Graham made a report stating 
that there was no explosion, but merely 
an inflammation of the gas foliowed by 
a burning of the coal dust. Mr. Ashworth 
testified that in his belief the temperature 
resulting from the combustion did not 
exceed 900 deg. F. He stated that in 
case of an explosion the temperature 
would have been 3000 deg. In support 
of his conclusion he brought samples of 
coal dust, caked but not burned, and the 
cap, which was worn by William Herd, 
one of the deceased, at the time of the 
accident. This was charred a little on the 
outside but the paper on the inside was 
unburned. 

However, it must be questioned 
whether gas could ever have burned so 
generally through the mine without an 
explosion. In fact there was evidence 
given that sufficient force was developed 
to turn over a car, damage the return 
airway and “blow out the fan.” More- 
over, most of the surviving men heard the 
explosion, though all said the noise was 
faint. 

As to deductions from temperatures, 
these are unsafe because the intensity of 
heat is not equal, especially when the ex- 
ploded gases are small in quantity. 
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Accidents in Anthracite Coal Mines 


In order to understand fully the acci- 
dent problem in coal mining, it is neces- 
sary to consider the bearing of particular 
causes in their relation to the number of 
persons employed. Separating at the 
commencement of such an inquiry, the 
inside from the outside employees, a 
marked contrast in accident liabilities cau 
be shown. This result suggests the in- 
adequacy of general fatality rates, since 


TABLEI. ACCIDENTS IN THE NORTHERN 
ANTHRACITE COAL FIELD OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1906-1910 


















































By Frederick L. Hoffman * 


Tabulations showing the num- 
ber of persons killed and injured 
and the nature of the accidents 
occurring in each inspection dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania anthra- 


cite region from 1906 to 1910. It 
is shown that a great difference 
exists between districts and that 
a general average does not give a 
true idea of any one section. 





*Statistician, Prudential Insurance Co. 


it will be readily seen that the rate for 
accidental death and injuries is different 
in the northern fields from that in the two 
lower areas. Moreover, the accidents are 
different not only in number but also 
in nature—the character of the life haz- 
ard varying from field to field. 

The most marked difference in the 
fatality rates, as calculated for various 








TABLE II. ACCIDENTS IN: THE MIDDLE 
AND SOUTHERN ANTHRACITE COAL 
FIELDS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1906-1910 











































































































of America, Newark, N. J. 
Rate Rate Rate 4 Rate 
per Non- per 3 per | Non- per 
Fatal | 1009 | fatal | 1000 the proportions of inside and outside Fatal | 1000 | fatal | 1000 
Em- Acci- | Em- | Acci- Em- Em- Acci- Em- Acci- Em- 
Year | ployees | dents |ploye’s| dents} ployees employees may vary substantially for Year | ployees | dents |pioye’s| dents | ployees 
- different mining fields. = 
INSIDE ACCIDENTS In the northern anthracite coal fields INSIDE ACCIDENTS 
of Pennsylvania, for illustration, the lene ere Pe here. iia eee 
1906 67,852 | 290. 4.27 | 587 | 8.65 g ee: ¢ ,146 5 | 3.52 82 
to07 | 69:430 | 388 | 5.54 899 | 10.06 | average proportion of inside employees 1907 | 48,390 | 216 | 4.46 | 450 | 9.30 
1908 73,347 | 366 | 4.99 | 605| 8.25 omer : % 50, 2 52 90 
1909 | 73'976.| 316 | 4.27 526 | 7-11 is 75.2 per cent., and of outside em 1909 | 49996 | 174 | 3°53] 328 | 6.65 
1910 72:993 5] W337a A 62nie505.1 16202 ployees 24.8 per cent., against 65.4 per 1910 48,549 | 172 | 3.54 | 379] 7.81 
Total.| 357,627 | 1694 | 4.74 | 2922 | 8.17. Cent. and 34.6 per cent., respectively, for Total.| 244,267 | 958 +| S.02m|a 15240 eee 
‘ : | . . 
the combined middle and southern fields. 
OuTsIpB ACCIDENTS Obviously, the fatality rates, to be trust- OuTSIDE ACCIDENTS 
ees eel worthy, require to be corrected for this i 
906 24,148 AQT SOLOS) Wt 107 4.43 : 19 27,029 | 52) 1.92 102 3.77 
1907 24046 55 | 2.29 | 116 | 4.32 element of error, which may, more or pele 26,879 | 52 11.93" S10e re ae 
1908 23,889 191/22. 055] 109 1 56 i i , i 1908 26,381 | 33 | 1.25 105 3.98 
1eoe Be ioe Seana e aes less, impair the trustworthiness of all 1909 24°815 50 | 201 ial eee 
1910 22,523 Bed al ts 74 | 3.29 general fatality tables. Unfortunately, 1910 24,110 62 | 2.57 92) | 3582 
. . . leap = eS \- ices 
Total.) 117,714 | 210] 1.78 | 504, 4.28 the number of inside and outside em- otal.) 129,214 | 249|1.93| 485 | 3.75 
ployees of many states is not separately ! 
ALL ACCIDENTS, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE stated, even though the accident returns ALL AccIDENTS, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
may make the distinction,. but of course, 
1906 92,000 | 339 | 3.68 | 694 | 7.54 : : 5 1906 74,175 | 218 | 2.94] 518] 6.98 
1907 | 93'505 | 440] 4.71] 815] 8.72 Without the required numbers of em 1907 | 75,269 | 268 | 3:56] 554 | 7.36 
1908 97,236 415 | 4.27 714 Toe ployees under and above ground, the 1908 77,267 263 | 3.40 456 5.90 
1909 97,084 | 343 | 3.53] 62: 6.43 ; E 1909 74,111"| 294) 03.09 clea On mene o 
1910 | 95'516 | 367 | 3.84] 579 | 6.53 data are of no practical utility. 1910 | 72,659 }' 234 | 3.22 | 471] 6.48 
Total.| 475,341 | 1904 | 4.01 | 3426 | 7.21. Looking over the many items in the — Totai.! 373,481 | 1207 | 3.23 | 2409 | 6.45 
e various tables accompanying this article, ‘J 
TABLE HI. OUTSIDE FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1906-1910 
Boil- Other Total 
Rate per Rate per} er | Rate per Rate per] Suffo- |Rate per} Out- | Rate per] Out- | Rate per 
1000 Ma- 1000 | Ex- | 1000 | Flec-| 1000 | cated} 1000 side 1000 side 000 
Em- chin- Em- plo- Em- tric- Em- in Em- .| Acci- Em- Acci- Em- 
District Employees | Cars ployed ery | ployed |sions| ployed ity ployed |Chutes} ployed | dents | ployed | dents | ployed 
Northern coal 
field: | 
1 10,762 9 0.84 ily PY yc las(ahe an 4 0.37 PERS oer: 
D 13,118 i4 1.07 CWO S0 1 0.08 33 3 Ones 22 1.68 
3 11,450 4 0.35 6 0.52 at ie ee 2 0.17 12 1.05 
4 10,743 5 0.47 4 0.37 1 0.09 1 0.09 2 0.19 4 0.37 We 1.58 
5 11,331 7 0.62 2 0.35 ees 3 0.26 6 0.53 20 LRT 
6 12,618 11 0.87 6 0.48 2 0.16 6 0.48 8 0.63 33 2.62 
7 12,455 8 0.64 3 0.24 noed 1 0.08 5 0.40 7, 1.36 
8 11,572 7 0.60 ri 0.60 1 0.09 6 0.52 21 1.81 
9 12,072 3 0.25 { 0.33 ue + yr 6 0.50 13 1.08 
10 11,593 15 1.29 7 0.60 re 9 0.78 31 2.67 
ie Af — | 
Total crete | Mmeel geen 83 0.71 56 0.48 Seen O02 3 0.03 13 0.11 53 0.45 210 1.78 
Middle and | 
Southern coal | 
fields: 
11 19,962 iif 0.85 14 0.70 1 0.05 11 0.55 43 2.15 
12 12,472 7 0.56 8 0.64 au af eae 4 0.32 19 1 5O% 
13 16,181 Loe RO sy 4 13 0.80 2 0.12 7 0.43 34 2.10 
14 10,569 9 | 0.85 7 0.66 hb 1 0.09 5 0.47 22 2.08 
15 12,468 TE nON56 7 0.56 ; 1 0.98 4 0.32 19 ede 
16 11,660 5 0.43 4 0.34 1 0.09 & ne 4 0.34 14 1.20 
7 11,108 11 0.99 9 0.81 ee 4 0.36 8 0.72 32 2.88 
18 12,949 14 1.08 5 0.39 1 0.08 10 0.77 30 Deo 
19 12,862 12 0.93 3 0.23 “ es 7 0.54 22 ral 
20 8,983 8 0.89 Soe > 0.22 4 0.45 14 1.56 
‘Totals ot 129,214 102 0.79 70 0.54 1 0.01 : 12 0.09 64 0.50 249 1.93 
Grand total...}| 246,928 185 | 0.75 126 0.51 Bi ile0. 01 3 0.01 25 0.10 117 0.47 459 1.86 
| 
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TABLE IV. INSIDE FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANTA, 1906-1910 

































































































































































| 
Rate per {Rate pe-| Ex- Rate per Rate per| Ex- |Rate per Rate per 
Falls of 1006 1000 {plosions 1000 | Suffo- 1000 |plosions 1000 Prem- 1000 
Coal or Em- Mine | Em- of Gas Eim- cated Em- fof Pow-| Em- ature Em- 
District Employees Roof ployed Cars | ployed jor Dust ployed [by Gas ployed |der, etc. ployed | Blasts ployed 
Northern coal field: 
Aa Ue ol Gis as 5 8 32,324 83 2.57 23 gi “Ae ; : fF Lt) 0.19 9 0.28 
REE Ok Serta oe 5 ¢ a, & 41,902 90 2b 21 0.50 13 0.31 ‘ | ; 3 0.07 25 0.60 
UE a er ran 40,159 100 2.49 27 0.67 “ah hes $8! mee 6 0.15 38 0.95 
OV De as ie Ren ee 84,492 89 2.68 aa 0.78 14 0.41 OE heel "a ages: i 0.12 25 0.72 
EE LEA. Mer piace « pieytivae « 31,043 82 2.64 18 0.58 1 0.03 1 0.03 1 0.03 5 0.16 
eo, EASES eS ee 35,739 93 2.60 20 0.56 21 0.59 2 45. 0'.06 10 0.28 23 0.64 
PRI iat ve Shy 3) a ey 35,381 93 2.63 45 1.27 19 0.54 9 0.25 10 0.28 21 0.59 
4) y wg AS Re ae Pa 34,049 93 yA i} 27 0.79 20 0.59 2 0.06 3 0.09 IS 0.53 
US oe ES eas 38,246 83 ya Wy 26 | 0.68 26 0.68 9 0.24 5 0 13 Wi 0.44 
BARS ete We Ges pot nx, Si sieds.» 34,292 12 2.10 26 | 0.76 21 0.61 15 0.44 i OF 12 16 0.47 
MLA |e Mee 357,627 878 2.46 260 0.73 135 0.38 38 O- in 52 OL%S 197. -t. .O:..56 
Middle and Southern coal } % 
fields: 
61 1.64 28 0.075 2 0.05 I 0.03 is 0.19 19 0.51 
58 2/37 17 0.66 7 0.27 | 0.04 { 0.16 15 | 0.59 
42 1.65 17 0.67 10 0.39 { 0.16 13 0.51 5 46020 
20 1 ea lg 7 0.41 Z 0.12 i 0.06 2 0.12 Ds OL26 
52 1.86 15 0.54 13 0.46 1 0.04 t 0.14 Lee le OBA 
53 2.22 12 0.50 1 0.04 i 0.04 4 OL? 10 | «0.42 
18 0.89 15 0.74 bY) OF25: 3 0.15 9 0.44 6 0.30 
43 1.89 LY, 0.71 10 0.42 10 0.42 9 0.38 11 0.46 
35 1.54 0.18 7 Orat $3 Shr: 1 0.04 10 0.44 
24 1.19 16 0.80 Pa 2 0.10 i 0.35 4 0.26 
406 1.66 148 0.61 ive 0-23 24 0.10 60 0.25 102 0.42 
| 
1284 J \o2203 408 0.68 192 0.32 62 | 0.10 112 0.19 299 | 0.50 
| | I 
pani & 7 wt 
Falls |Rate per |Crushed| Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per | Other Total |Rate per 
Into 1000 at 1000 |Kicked | 1000 Ma- 1000 1000 | Inside | 1000 Inside 1000 
Shafts, Iem- Bat- Em- by Em- chin- Em- Flec- Ehm- Acci- Em- Acci- Em- 
District etc. ployed | teries | ployed | Mules | ployed ery ployed | tricity) ployed | dents | ployed | dents ploved 
- Northern coal field: : : 
Ue, 7 eae 1 0.03 2 0.06 ae 3 0.09 127 arog 
A, PN 12 0.29 1 0.02 me Se 4 0.10 169 4.03 
tags Oe 6 0.15 P 0.05 be 1 0.02 3 0.07 183 156 
C2 at en a ea 3 0.09 2 0.06 0.03 2 0.06 2 0.06 169 4.90 
is i, pe eee 4 0.13 1 0.03 2 0.06 ee 63 ete 115 3.70 
ONT a a eave ie a5 « Leet 7,0::20 1 0.038 } chi 9 0.25 186 5.20 
UPS cha Soo. gO eee 1 0.038 as ae 1 0.038 bake 12 0.34 SL 5.96 
Cw, Ss ae a 6 0.18 * ® 1 0.03 2 v.06 % 0.21 179 5.26 
Dur), dc ee 2 0.05 2 0.05 ee: ae 8 0.21 178 4.65 
LOM rece er bas 10 0.29 1 0.03 2 0.06 1 0.03 9 0.26 177 5.16 
ata se 52 0.15 12 0.03 7 0.02 6 0.02 57 0.16 1694 4.74 
Middle and Southern coal 
fields: 
GRMN totes ON As 2 7 0.19 1 0.03 2 0.05 t 0.03 10 0.27 139 BvGS 
Tee anges CE A) Oe 8 0.31 4 9.16 Aa shee : oe an hae o 6 0.23 120 4.69 
Vol EEE ee rere 1 0.04 <a Ft Pied oie an fee : ® dines 1 0.04 Lo 0.51 106 4.17 
ag 0 ere 2 0.12 2 0.12 any pe: es as 4 0.23 45 2.63 
RS VE ie os Oe 2 0.07 by: Be ate 1 0.04 : ee A \ Pe 6 0:21 111 3.96 
le eis ae ee ara 9 0.38 2 0.08 as Reh ‘ ae 1 0.04 93 3.89 
MRI IG ec 3. Poses 3 0.15 1 0.05 4 0.20 5 0.25 Is | 0.74 84 4.14 
1D) ope. Bs er 8 0.34 2 0.08 2 0.08 ; 3 ey a. 5 ee 9 0.38 121 5.07 
19 Pa ae ae ae 7 0.31 a gh: Hf 2 + eae a “ey 6 0.26 70 3.09 
2 Shh: ot byt Oar 5 0.25 1 0.05 1 0.05 ie Ee ers as 9 0.45 69 3.43 
| ie ee >: 52 y 21 13 0.05 10 0.04 7 0.03 79 0.32 958 3.92 
Grand total....} 104 Diet bys Boe 507.02 22 0.04 ( 0.01 13 0.02 136 0.23 2652 4.41 
i 
TABLE V. OUTSIDE NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1906-1910 
Roil- Other Total | 
Rate per Rate per] er | Rate per Rate per| Out- | Rate per] Out- | Rate per 
LOOG Ma- 1000 Ex- 1000 Elec- 1000 side LOO0 side 1000 
kim- chin- | 1000 plo- im- tric- Em- Acci- Jtm- Acci- | Em- 
District Iiemployees Cars ployed ery ployed |sions| ploved ity | ployed | dents ploved | dents | ployed 
Northern coal field: | 
EIN OO cress tincks Oars 10,762 28 2.60 Cate O2S4 arty ! ae) ii 167 BRM Be pt 
eS ie Sie 13,118 17 1.30 4 0.30 Merk 0.84 32 2.44 
ORME EA he Shi aed 9 5 araste: > 11,450 13 1.14 10 0.87 : ae one : ae. i7emey Lee 40 3.49 
cn UA ee oe edie 10,7438 9 0.84 5 0.47 1 0.09 1 0.09 13 1.21 29 2.70 
ly 8 SC AL see ae 11,331 22 1.94 6 0.538 f oe é PSs 17 1.50 45 3.97 
Cl Fo She See ie eee 12,618 19 1.51 12 0.95 SE ape 31 2.46 62 4.91 
to oct PDR AC og ee eee 12,455 S07 aad Sah 13 1.04 1 | 0.08 27 2.17 71 5.70 
Low ce i A gee, eae eee 11,572 182) bo Dees is Le : Ss 29 2.51 60 5.18 
(8 ei eS Ce eee a ee 12,072 Li | Oe ol 3 0.25 2 Ooh 24 1.99 40 Ss! 
RR Mero Mie. cu? a hosing 11,593 29 2.50 ioe 0.95 MA koa NO 30 2.59 70 6.04 
BS ey ekcnt a Se 117,714 196 1.67 $6 0.73 4 0.03 1 0.01 217 1.84 504 t.28 
Middle and Southern coal ficlds: 
Tif eee Ee GE eae Pt SO os 19,962 41 2.05 22 Leal , Rikers : ens 44 2.20 107 | 5.36 
UG Pty ae eae Sk i ae 12 4AT2 6 0.48 P 6 0.48 F eke , + ana Ss vi sO. 24 LO 9 Sede OO 
Pere ad 4 at haeane ah tes bs oes 16,181 11 0.68 16 0.99 : RAE & “ eae 4 18 Eda 1 eer ke 
A Ae ar ee ee 10,569 1] 1.04 16 1.51 : Para F of ate 26 2.46 53 5.01 
eh ee Sa ae en 12,468 6 0.48 7 0.56 ets ; ve. 8 io | 0.80 Ee | ne 
BO a hee) cds i ss 11.660 13 Land 9 0.77 1 0.09 4 sats 20 1.72 43 | 3.69 
RE Vac etc eae ee 11,108 15 1.35 4 | 0.36 iS. ihe 2: 2.07 12 2°78 
DESY Y seh te hele eye! dois, 5 sea esate ates 12,949 19 1.47 12 0.93 2- | 0.15 , ee 38 Os 71 5.48 
fd CN oe ne eng Aa 12,862 14 1.09 8 0.62 E pes) : mae 12 0.93 34 2.64 
RAL REG i Riel ois, Se ant ae 8,983 24 2.67 9 1.00 4 ae : vad 19 pal 52 5.79 
TOIBE Ra €.5:5 63 ae 129,214 160 1.24 109 | 0.84 3 | 0.02 re tia 213 | 1.65 485 3.75 
| | 
Grand total........ 246,928 356 1.44 195 0.79 7 V5 0:08 1 0.00 430 | 1 74 989 | 4.01 
| / 
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Causes, are in the accidents due to falls 
of coal and roof. The respective rates 
were 2.46 per 1000 of inside employees 
for the northern coal fields, against only 
1.66 for the middle and southern fields. 
In none of the other causes are the dif- 
ferences of enough importance for record, 
except possibly explosions of gas or dust, 
the rate for which in the northern coal 
field was 0.38 per 1000, against 0.23 in 
the middle and southern coal fields. 
The returns of non-fatal accidents, in 
table IV are of doubtful accuracy and 
completeness and are limited probably 
to the more serious injuries causing ex- 
tended incapacity for work. The marked 
differences in the non-fatal accident rates 
between the northern field and the middle 
and southern coal areas, are probably 
due more to methods of reporting them 
than to actual differences in the true 
non-fatal accident liability of inside em- 
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find a marked difference in the non-fatal 
accident rate due to mine cars, which 
was 2.14 per 1000 for the northern coal 
fields and only 1.35 for the other two. 
In contrast, the non-fatal accident rate 
due to explosions of gas and dust was 
only 0.90 per 1000 in the northern, 
against 1.52 in the middle and southern 
coal fields. 

Although the non-fatal accident re- 
turns are more or less untrustworthy, the 
data have some value if only to empha- 
size the fact that in all probability only 
the more severe accidents are at present 
reported. There can be no question of 
doubt that if a drastic workmen’s com- 
pensation act were to be adopted by the 
State of Pennsylvania, and applied to the 
mining industry, the results would be the 
same as observed in England, namely, 
that the non-fatal accident rates would 
increase largely on account of the fact 
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every injury, however, trifling, which 
resulted from an accident incidental to 
mine work. 

This comparison clearly emphasizes 
the local incidence of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in anthracite coal mining, and 
the method is applicable to every coal- 
field of North America. For a full under- 
standing of the underlying causes respon- 
sible for the occurrence of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents it is of the utmost 
importance that the correct incidence 
should be localized as much as possible 
and that attention should be directed to © 
specific facts rather than to widely gen- 
eralized conclusions. 

The non-fatal accident rate in the 
northern anthracite coalfields is reported 
as 7.21 per 1000, the highest rate béing 
for the eighth district, where it was 10.85 
per 1000, and the lowest for the second 
district, where it was 4.69 per 1000. 



























































ployees. It is suggestive, however, to that complete reports would be made of The highest and lowest non-fatal acci- 
TABLE VI. INSIDE NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1906-1910 
: Explo- Explo- 
Falls of Rate per Rate per | sions of Rate per | sions of | Rate per | Prema- Rate per 
Coal and 1000 1000 Gas or 1000 Powder, 1000 ture 1000 
District Employees Roof Employed | Mine Cars | Employed Dust Employed etc. Employed Blasts | Employed 
Northern coal field: 
1 32,324 123 3.81 63 1.95 Fe be eine 8 0°25 14 0.43 
2 41,902 91 wale 67 1.60 11 0.26 5 0.12 26 0.62 
3 40,159 102 2.54 79 1.97 15 O0S7 5 0.12 38 0.95 
4 34,492 124 3.60 73 2.12 8 0.23 10 0.29 AT Loo 
5 31,0438 100 3.22 58 1.87 13 0.42 9 0.29 Hl 0.68 
6 35,739 103 2.88 75 2.10 68 1.90 12 0.34 35 0.98 
‘c 35,381 103 2.91 101 Hate ta) 37 1.05 12 0.34 30 0.85 
8 34,049 125 3.67 Lies Duos ao 2.14 25 0.73 53 1.56 
9 38,246 78 2.04 70 S83 78 2.04 10 0.26 20 0...52 
10 34,292 92 2.68 67 1.95 19 0.55 3 0.09 20 0.58 
MToOtal.eke tee ee 357,627 1041 2.91 766 2.14 322 0.90 99 0.28 304 0.85 
Middle and Southern 
coal fields: 
11 37,266 122 3.27 62 | 1.66 46 L238 24 0.64 45 Li21 
12 25,596 38 1.48 15 | 0.59 31 1.21 a 9.43 9 0.35 
13 25,450 53 2.08 19 | 0.75 34 1.34 8 0.31 13 0.51 
14 17,125 42 2.45 3 1.99 35 2.04 iC 0.41 6 0.35 
15 28,003 26 0.93 19 0.68 4 0.14 4 0.14 10 0.36 
16 23,900 107 4.48 42 e716 38 1.59 19 0.79 22 0.92 
17 20,267 16 0.79 ae ie Lo. 47 On 6 Fe 16 0.79 
18 23,862 88 3.69 51 2.14 62 2.60 | 0.46 42 1.76 
19 22,678 42 1.85 20 0.88 57 251 8 0.35 10 0.44 
20 20,120 64 3.18 45 2.24 ili 0.84 11 0.55 9 0.45 
Tota) +A. eee ae 244,267 598 2.45 330 1.35 371 1.52 109 0.45 182 0.75 
Grand total eeu -- 601,894 1639 2.72 1096 1.82 693 1.15 208 0.35 486 0.81 
} 
Falls | Rate per |Crushed|Rate per]. Rate per ‘Rate per Rate per| Other |Rate per] Total |Rate per 
Into 1000 at 1000 jKicked | 1000 Ma- | 1000 1000 | Inside | 1000 Inside 100! 
lee Shafts, Em- Bat- Em- by Em- chin- Em- Elec- Em- Acci- Em- Acci- Em- 
District ete. ployed | teries | ployed | Mules | ployed ery ployed | tricity} ployed | dents | ployed | dents ployed 
Northern coal field: 
yO ee ase tA hr Ske rf 0.22 mn here 1 0.038 21 0.65 237 7.33 
Dil oe eee ea nears. oe 10 0.24 1 0.02 ‘ ce TS 0.36 226 5.39 
gs Sen ey aan cer. 8 0.20 Aa oe 21 0.52 268 6.67 
Aaa: eae or 1 0.03 11 0.32 6 PUR eg 25 O72 305 8.84 
Be Rael se pee ee oe 2 0.06 2 0.06 17 0.55 222 wale 
G New EEE Oe Be 1 0.03 4 Onli 3 0.08 28 0.78 329 9.21 
Os Lee 1 0.03 8 0.23 1 0.03 44 1.24 337 9.52 
8 oz Reeders 13 0.38 5 0.15 28 0.82 435 12.78 
Ox, Gl at pees ie Fs ae oe 5 0.13 1 0.03 49 1.28 311 Sonkey 
LO PEAR tees ts 8 0223 0.03 7 0.20 sie RAE 35 1.02 252 (Wes 
‘Totals. Avcane 11 0.03 0.00 15 Om? I 19 0.05 1 0.00 283 0.79 2922 Sela 
Middle and Southern coal! 
fields: 
LL) RR Sets ae aie A 7 0.19 0.03 3 0.08 hoor 39 a0} 349 9.37 
Ue esr oeed eae One D ee Bee ys ee 1 0.04 1 0.04 10 0.39 116 4.53 
is Pagans 53 SPER Ra Ne ee oy | 5 0.20 o ee 1 0.04 is ee 19 0.75 152 5.97 
1A se eyes eae 4 0.23 12 0.70 ts 0.41 1 0.06 16 0.93 164 9.58 
LB Ces ee eo ee 2 0.07 es a 1 0.04 1 0.04 16 0.57 83 2.96 
16 Rh eS. ieee A re 4 Os ’ 5. 2 0.08 3 0.43 17 iO Warf 254 10.63 
17 Sere tec SAE is 16 0.79 5 0.25 1 0.05 2 0.10 21 1.04 153 Nee 
tS SoM ata 16 0.67 : BF; 5} Onl3 va ies 32 Lot 305 12.78 
LO) Ses eae a oe Wk nr 2 0.09 A ihe 0.04 3 Gnts 19 0.84 162 7.14 
ZO) ae Fee es ee 19 0.94 2 0.10 3 Omld re ; 16 0.80 186 9.24 
Ota eee oe 75 0.31 20 0.08 23 0.09 ‘el 0.05 205 0.84 1924 7.88 
Grand total. . 86 0.14 21 0.03 98 0.16 30 0.05 1 488 0.81 4846 8.05 
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dent rates do not coincide by districts 
with the corresponding fatal accident 
rates, which were highest in the seventh 
district and lowest in the fifth. 

The average non-fatal accident rate for 
the middle and southern coalfields was 
6.45 per 1000, the rate having been high- 
est in the eighteenth district, or 10.21 per 
1000, and lowest in the fifteenth district, 
or 2.62 per 1000. The highest non-fatal 


accident rate coincides with the highest 


fatal accident rate in the middle and 
southern anthracite coal fields, but there 
is no complete conformity in the rates, 
which, of course, may be due to local 
conditions rather than to defects in the 
returns. 








TABLE VII. FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE 
ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1906-1910 











Rate per 
Fatal 1000 
Acci- Eim- 
District Employees dents ployed 
| Northern coal 
field: 
1 43,086 151 3.50 
2 55,020 191 3.47 
3 51,609 195 3.78 
4 45,235 186 4.11 
5 42,374 135 3.19 
6 48,357 219 4.53 
7 47,836 228 - 4.77 
8 45,621 200 4.38 
9 50,318 191 3.80 
10 45,885 208 4.54 
RGU ane ot ae 475,341 1904 4.01 
Middle and 
Southern coal 
fields: 
1 iE 57,228 182 Saks 
12 38,068 139 3.65 
13 41,631 140 sok 
14 27,694 67 2.42 
15 40,471 130 32k 
16 35,560 107 3.01 
17 31,375 116 Sire 
18 36,811 151 4.10 
19 35,540 92 2.59 
20 29,103 83 2.85 
OLA. et: = 373,481 1207 6433 
| 
Grand total. . | 848,822 aly 3.67 











TABLE VIII. NON-FATAL) ACCIDENTS IN 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES OF. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 94906-1910 
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ee Rate per 
“| Fatal 1000 
“tite Acci- Em- 
District Employees}. dents ployed 
Northern coal 
field: 
1 43,086 292 6.78 
2 55,020 258 4.69 
3 51,609 308 5.97 
4 45,235 334 7.38 
5 42,374 267 6.30 
6 48,357 391 8.09 
fe 47,836 408 8.53 
8 45,621 495 10.85 
9 50,318 351 6.98 
10 45,885 322 7.03 
a rae 475,341 3426 tok 
Middle and 
Southern coal 
fields: 
Ls 57,228 456 7.90 
12 38,068 131 3.44 
13 41,631 197 4.74 
14 27,694 217 7.84 
15 40,471 106 2.62 
16 35,560 297 8.35 
17 31,375 195 6.22 
18 36,811 376 10.21 
19 35,540 196 5.51 
20 29,103 aa eh 8.15 
ee | 
teh, oa vk, « 373,481 2409 | 6.45 
'+* Grand total...| 848,822 5835 6.87 
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Mine Trolley Harp and 
Wheel 


Probably no single piece of machinery 
in use around the mines is liable to more 
hard knocks and general abuse than the 
trolley of the average mine locomotive. 
With well known frequency its wheel 
leaves the wire and bangs up against the 
roof for a distance, catching, perhaps, 
on timbers, beams and other obstacles. 
No little ingenuity has been displayed 
by various manufacturers in designing 
trolley poles, harps, etc., in an effort to 
minimize mishaps of the nature indicated 
and one of the most recent designs of 
harp and wheel is that of the Ohio Brass 
Co., shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 


Coa. Ace 


TROLLEY HARP AND WHEEL 


A special feature of the harp is the 
provision made for rotating it by hand, 
thus enabling the motorman to guide it 
easily through frogs and over partic- 
ularly uneven places in the trolley. The 
pivot bolt, fastened to the harp casting, 
passes through the pole-end casting and 
is provided at its lower end with an eye 
which rotates with the harp. A stick or 
strap, attached to this eye, enables the 
operator to control the harp at all times. 

In addition to the feature of manual 
operation, the harp is designed to work 
automatically; the center of the wheel 
axle is set back from the pivot point so 
that a trailing action is imparted to the 
wheel, causing it readily to follow ir- 
regularities in the trolley wire and take 
sharp curves without pulling from the 
wire. 

A rib on the top of the pole-end cast- 
ing prevents the harp from catching on 
overhead I-beams in case the wheel 
leaves the wire. It is made either en- 
tirely of malleable iron, Sherardized, or 
with bronze harp casting and malleable 
iron pole-end, and will take all standard 
4-in. mine trolley wheels with %x1%-in. 
hubs. 

The wheel is designed to give maxi- 


- fleetor 
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mum wear, having heavy flanges which 
will resist bending and a heavy section 
of metal at the bottom of the groove 
where the wear is greatest. Lubrication is 
provided for by an oil reservoir, in addi- 
tion to a Bound Brook type bushing, with 
graphite inserted in grooves in the special 
bearing metal of which it is made. The 
bushings are 1% in. long and ™%-in. bore 
and the wheel will fit any standard harp. 


Lamp Efficiency 


Every mining man is familiar with the 
dirty, greasy and neglected incandescent 
lamps commonly found in some obscure 
part of breakers, fan-houses or mines. 
To those who are responsible for this 
condition, the following excerpt from an 
article on “Upkeep of Shop Lighting 
Systems,” in the American Machinist, will 
no doubt prove a revelation: 

The serious loss of light when globes 
and reflectors are allowed to go for long 
periods without cleaning, is shown in 


the accompanying figure. This set of 
curves resulted from a test on a glass 

















Curves SHOWING Losses DUE TO UN- 
CLEAN LAMPS 


reflector (commonly called a shade) used 
with a tungsten lamp. The one curve 
shows the value of the light given by 
the lamp at different angles when the 
lamp and refiector are clean, while the 
smaller curve shows the enormous re- 
duction of light after the lamp and re- 
had been in service for about 
four months without being cleaned. 

In this particular case, which is a typ- 
ical one, the loss of light at the end of 
the four months amounted to nearly 50 
per cent. The cost of electrical energy in 
the shop where this test was made was 
such that the loss of light during the 


four months amounted to about 12c., 
while the total cost of taking down, 
washing and replacing this reflector 


amounted to about 3c., so that the econ- 
omy of a fairly frequent attention to the 
cleaning of such reflectors, even if the 
improved condition of the light in itself 
be ignored, is at once apparent. 


When handling coal in a breaker great 
care should be taken to reduce breakage 
to a minimum. Sloping chutes should 
be curved to prevent the coal going too 
fast; all corners should be rounded so 
there are no sudden drops or sharp 
angles; perpendicular chutes or shafts 
should be constructed shelf-like to de- 
flect the coal from side to side, thus 
overcoming the straight drop which is a 
great source of breakage. 
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The Consolidated Fuel Co. of Utah 


Up to three or four years ago, one of 


the least known coal fields in the United 
States was that lying south of the town 
of Price, Carbon County, Utah. For many 
years past, the Utah Fuel Co. has been 
Operating on the northern edge of this 
field, at Sunnyside, and on the western 
edge, at Castle Gate, Winter Quarters 
and Clear Creek. The southern body of 
the coal, however, lies in a very rugged 
country, and engineering difficulties con- 
nected with the railroad construction, de- 
terred investigators from attempting the 
opening up of this field. In fact, the op- 
erators first occupying the field claimed 
that all the available coal was controlled 
dv them, and that no new mines could 
be opened up. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


Some five or six years ago, Arthur A. 
Sweet, of Salt Lake, a promoter of great 
ingenuity and daring, entered the field, 
bought up several thousand acres of coal 
land in Miller Creek Canon, and started 
the construction of what is now the South- 
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1. Some HeEAvy WorK ON THE 
GRAVITY PLANE 


ern Utah R.R. Encountering many un- 
foreseen difficulties, both in engineering 
and financing, he surrendered the man- 
agership of the company to his brother, 
Fred A. Sweet, also of Salt Lake, who had 
just successfully completed the construc- 
tion of the American Falls Canal, in 
Idaho. Under his guidance the railroad 
was pushed through, and the development 
of the Consolidated Fuel Co.’s Hiawa- 
tha mine was carried through to its pres- 
ent state of completeness. 

By careful location, the railroad, 16 
miles in length, from Price to Hiawatha, 
was built, with a maximum grade of 4 
per cent., and this only for a short stretch, 


By Benedict Shubart* 


A description of a character- 
istic mountain coal operation 
and some of the difficulties en- 
countered. A gravity plane, 


nearly two miles long, is in use, 
the grades on which are so light . 


that the data given form a valu- 
able addition to the technical 
literature on this subject. The 
tipple is equipped with a gravity 
rotating dump and has a capacity 
of 3000 tons per 8-hour day. 





*Boston Building, Denver, Cold. 


The railroad, having no grade against the 
loaded trains, is capable of handling a 
large tonnage. 

Geologically, the seam now being 
worked is a continuation of the Sunnyside 
seam. It lies almost level and varies 


tems will swing its line south; to intercept 
the field. 


THE GRAVITY PLANE 


While not the first independent opera- 
tor on the Sunnyside seam, the Consoli- 
dated Fuel Co. is the first to open up the 
southern portion. The tipple is situated 
at the southern end of the railroad and 
the mine is two miles farther up Miller 
Creek, and is connected with the tipple 
by means of a gravity plane. 

The flatness of this plane makes it 
worthy of consideration. With a total 
length of 10,400 ft., starting with a 9 
per cent. grade and ending up with a 4 
per cent., it has been found thoroughly 
practicable to operate and land the trip 
witheut difficulty upon the tipple. Of 
course, in order to secure these results 
on such flat grades, it was necessary to 
construct a track of the highest quality, 
to use very efficient and frictionless 
sheaves, and pit cars with very low roll- 
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Fic. 2. GENERAL VIEW OF THE STONE POWER HOUSE 


in thickness from 17 ft. to 35 ft. The 
coal is quite clean, has a fine, glossy 
fracture, and stands handling better than 
any Western coal I have ever examined. 
The coal east of the circle defined by 
Sunnyside, Castle Gate, Clear Creek, Hi- 
awatha and Mohrland has been eroded. 
The southern boundary has not been thor- 
oughly determined, but the field is so ex- 
tensive that its exhaustion is a matter 
of many years. 

The next five years will probably see 
immense developments in this field. Rail- 
road lines are being surveyed to give an 
outlet to southern Utah, and it is decid- 
edly probable that one of the large sys- 


ing friction. A special design of roller- 
bearing wheels, made by the Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., is used, and the first de- 
sign tried was found to require a consid- 
erable amount of correction. Small 


troubles cropped out, and it was only after 


a great deal of patient work that the cotn- 
pany evolved a satisfactory and success- 
ful roller bearing. The rope rollers are 
of manganese steel, very light, and 
mounted on Hyatt roller bearings. The 
gravity sheaves. were specially designed 
by the Denver Engineering Works Co. 
The magnificent roadbed of this gravity 
plane is shown in the accompanying half-. 
tone, Fig. 1. Running through a canon as 


; 


{ 
; 
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‘rugged as can well be imagined, 


_ and rooms about 25 ft. wide. 
about 9 ft. of coal is taken down first, 
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this 
tramway was completed with only two 


curves, 


SYSTEM OF MINING AND HAULAGE 


As the seam is intercepted by the 
cafiion, two mines have been opened up, 
the No. 1 at the left and the No. 2 at 
the right, as will be seen in Fig. 3, 
which shows the head of the incline with 
the hoist house and the transformer 
house. 

The mines were originally opened up 
on the double-entry system, but are now 
being changed to a four-entry system. 
The coal is mined by the room-and-pillar 
system, with pillars about 55 ft. thick, 
A bench of 


and the balance of the roof coal, together 
with the pillars, will be brought back 


_ later when the rooms on the entry are fin- 
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volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 
_ ternators, 
engines. 

entire mine. 


ished. 


The ventilation is obtained by a 7'%- 
ft. Stevens fan, belt driven by a Ridg- 
way variable-speed motor; the variable 
speed gives great flexibility,to the air sup- 
ply. A 6-ft. Jeffrey propeller fan is used 

assist until the two mines are con- 
ees 

The entire haulage in the mine is done 
by electric motors, 6-ton Goodman being 
used for gathering the coal, and 10-ton 








Fic. 3. THE Top OF THE GRAVITY PLANE 


_ Geodman locomotives being used for the 
main haulage. 


The trips are delivered by 
the locomotives to the head of the in- 
cline, from which point they are handled 


by means of auxiliary hoists and the 


main gravity sheave. 

All machinery is, as far as possible, 
electrically operated. In the power plant, 
shown in Fig. 2, are two 200-kv.-a., 220- 
Ridgway al- 

direct-connected to Ridgway 
These furnish the power for the 
All the tipple apparatus is 
operated by means of three-phase, Gener- 
al Electric motors. In the hoist house, 
at the head of the incline, are two 200- 
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hp., motor-generator sets, which furnish 
250-volt current for the mine. These 
were furnished by the General Electric 
Co. and the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine 
Company. 


THE TIPPLE 


The tipple, which was designed by the 
Link-Belt Co., presents a number of in- 
teresting features. Instead of using the 
old style crossover dump, a gravity rotat- 
ing dump is used. The coal is discharged 
into a 20-ton hopper, from which it is 
automatically fed in an even stream on to 
the shaking screen. The results obtained 
with this feeder are so good that when 
running at the rate of 3000 tons per day, 
practically all the under size is taken out 
on the first 6 ft. of the screen. The 
slack is rescreened in a revolving screen, 
so no dust is shipped. 

In order to prevent undue breaking of 
coal, a special apron is used for the lump 
screen. It takes the form of an adjust- 
able, shaking chute, which is practically 
a continuation of the shaker screen. The 
delivery end can be raised, lowered or ex- 
tended, so that open cars or box cars can 
be loaded with a minimum drop of the 
coal. This is necessary, due to the mixed 
character of the cars obtainable. The 
railroad furnishes anything from a 30,- 
000-Ib. to a 100,000-lb. gondola car, 30,- 
000-Ilb. box cars to automobile cars, and 
it is often necessary to load hopper-bot- 
tom cars with sides as high as 10 ft. 6 in 
above the rail. 

The mine has now been in operation 
for 18 months. Its daily production is in 
excess of 1800 tons, and ‘with the equip- 
ment now on hand, 3000 tons per 8-hour 
day can easily be handled. It is interest- 
ing to note that over the two-mile incline, 
in spite of the flat grade, coal has been 
repeatedly run for several hours at a time 


at a rate in excess of 4000 tons in eight 


hours. 


Report on the Landslide at 
Frank, Alberta 


On Apr. 29, 1903, a landslide occur- 
red at Frank, Alberta, causing the loss 
of 70 lives in the town and the destruc- 
tion of much property, including 7000 ft. 
of the Crows Nest Ry. The slide oc- 
curred on the north side of Turtle Moun- 
tain, which is due south of the town. As 
it appeared quite possible for further 
sliding to take place, which might not 
only destroy the town, but shut off the 
coal mines west of Frank and perhaps 
permanently close the Crows Nest pass, 
a commission was appointed by the De- 
partment of Mines, of Canada, to make 
an investigation. The report’ of the com- 
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Mining Journal.’ 
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mission, which consisted of Reginald A. 
Daly, W. G. Miller and George S. Rice, 
has recently been published and recom- 
mends the abandonment of the Frank 
townsite. 

The geological profile of Turtle Moun- 
tain shows that the foot on the northern 
side is made up of beds of sandstone 
interbedded in shale. The beds dip to- 
ward the west at a steep angle. These 
beds are bounded on the north by a 
thrust plane dipping westward at an 
angle of about 50° and which is the plane 
of contact of the shale-sandstone beds 
with the limestone that forms the major 
portion of the upper part of the moun- 
tain. The limestone dips to the west at 
an angle of about 50° and lies uncon- 
formably on the shale. A short distance 
above the thrust plane the limestone 
beds are contorted in what are known 
as the contorted zones. The limestone is 
jointed, the joints running at right angles 
to the dip and continuing to the thrust 
plane. 

Two coal mines are operated along the 
foot or east base of Turtle Mountain. 
The seam is nearly vertical and is in the 
shale series. Both mines are the property 
of the Canadian Coal Consolidated, Ltd., 
and formerly belonged to the Canadian- 
American Coal & Coke Co. The strike 
of the seam is north and nearly parallel 
to the long axis of Turtle Mountain. 
Mining was started in 1901 and prior to 
Apr. 29, 1903, the walls of part of the 
worked out portion of the southern end 
of the seam had caved. The joints in 
the limestone appear from the profiles 
prepared by the commission, to dip 
directly toward, but not to continue as 
far as, the main coal seam. The slide 
seems to have taken place in a direction 
approximately parallel to these joints. 

The commission regards the slide as 
having been caused by natural conditions 
and by the mining operations in the coal 
seam. Excepting at the places known 
as the North Peak block and South Peak 
block and the fissured ground between 
them, the commission is not of the opin- 
ion that the danger of more heavy slides 
into the Frank Valley is imminent, but 
states that it is impossible to deny the 
existence of danger in certain places. 
The course of future slides would prob- 
ably be in the already mined and now 
uninhabited area covered by the 1903 
slide. It has designated a certain area 
of the coal seam as lying within a zone 
of danger from further landslides, and 
on account of the unstable condition 
from natural causes, has recommended 
the abandonment of the townsite of 
Frank whether the coal seam is worked 
in the danger zone or not. 

Dispatches from Frank on Mar. 30 
state that serious slides are taking place. 
Much alarm is being felt in the town and 
many people are reported to be. moving 
out of the danger zone. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Anthracite Coal Freights 


The following abstract is made from 
a series of editorials on the anthracite 
freight situation, appearing in the Scran- 
ton Times, of recent date: 

It is difficult to conceive of a more de- 
sirable class of freight than anthracite 
coal as it comes to the railroads which 
center in this region. General freight is 
delivered to the railroads in boxes and 
bales, largely in less than carload lots. 
If it does not constitute a complete car- 
load, it must usually be handled by the 
railroad at both termini. Much of it is 
perishable or fragile and subject to dam- 
age by accident or wreck. The average 
carload of freight weighs only 22 tons. 

Anthracite coal, on the contrary, comes 
to the railroads, not in part or full car- 
loads, but in sufficient quantities to make 
up the burden of a full train. The coal 
is loaded and unloaded at no charge to 
the railroad. It requires no station at- 
tention. It is neither perishable nor fra- 
gile. Even if there is a wreck and the 
cars are reduced to kindling wood, the 
maximum loss on the coal is the labor of 
shoveling it into another car. The aver- 
age carload weighs about 40 tons. 

And yet this easily and cheaply handled 
commodity, originating in such quantities 
as to form the major portion of the traffic 
of, at least, five railroads, the Lacka- 
wanna, the Reading, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
and the Lehigh Valley, suffers the imposi- 
tion of a high rate, if not the highest rate 
charged for any commodity. 

According to the reports we have, the 
most extortionate freights on anthracite 
coal are charged by the Reading railroad, 
which imposes a tariff of $1.70 a ton on 
prepared coal from Pottsville to Philadel- 
phia, a distance of 93 miles, or 1.83c. per 
ton-mile, while some of the roads of this 
country carry bituminous coal at one-fifth 
of that ton rate. We are disposed, how- 
ever, to tell of the conditions of anthra- 
cite coal transportation between the Lack- 
awanna Valley and New York, because 
we have at hand a recent publication giv- 
ing accurate figures on the subject. In 
large part they are from the freight 
schedules of the railroads themselves. 


From this we learn that the rates for 
transporting coal from Scranton to Ho- 
boken are: 

Coal Sizes Rate F.o.b. 
Prepared ‘coal ee eee $1.58 Hoboken 
PGar GOS & Mu eRe ee ee eee 1.43 Hoboken 
Buckwheat) see ae een 1.28 Hoboken 
SIMBUEr Sizests.-w, ewe eee ere 1.35 Hoboken 
Lackawanna average on 

smallenisizesin, vets ate 1.13 Vessel 


The operators tell us that 60 per cent. 
of the coal mined is of prepared sizes 
and 40 per cent. steam sizes. The rate 
on prepared sizes, Scranton to Hoboken, 
is 1.089c. per ton-mile. It is shrewdly 
surmised that the percentage of prepared 
sizes is greater. But taking the word of 
the railroad men for it, the average tariff 
of anthracite coal per ton-mile is 0.837c., 
while the average tariff on all other mer- 
chandise is 0.696c. The cheapest and 
most easily handled freight is, therefore, 
rated 25 per cent. or more above the cost- 
lier freight, which requires greater care 
and attention. 

The relative earnings of a trainload of 
coal and a trainload of general freight 
have been estimated as follows, figuring a 
$1.50 rate for prepared coal and $1.30 for 
smaller sizes. The load of a coal train is 
1670.7 tons, and of a general freight train 
504.44 tons, which includes coal loadings 
of 40.8 tons per car, as compared with an 


average loading of 22 tons. The haul is 
145 miles. 

60 per cent. of 1670.7 tons = 1002.42 

40 per cent. of same = 668.28 


Hence for a coal train: 


1002.42 tons @$1.50 per ton = $1,503.63 
668.28 tons@$1.30 per ton= 868.76 


Total earned per train of coal $2,372.39 
For a general freight train: 


504.44 tons hauled 145 miles @ 
$0.00696 per ton-mile......... $509.08 
Coal earnings per train load exceed 
merchandise earnings........... $1.863.31 


It will thus be seen that the Lacka- 
wanna company earns over four times as 
much on a train of coal from Scranton 
to Hoboken as on a train of general 
freight. And the cost of handling is less. 

But the discrimination is more mark- 
edly shown when comparing the charges 
for carrying coal and other commodities 
between Scranton and nearby towns. 

All small towns suffer from discrimin- 
atory rates, as may be noted from the 
instances cited above. The most flagrant 
instance, however, is Montrose, only 49 
miles away from Scranton, which pays a 





freight rate of $1.65 a ton on anthracite, or 
7c. more than Hoboken, which is 145 miles 


RELATIVE FREIGHTS 

















Dis- 
tance, 
Freight From To Miles | Rate 
Prepared 
_ coal....| Scranton | Moscow 12 | $1.15 
Sand.....| Moscow Scranton 12 0.40 
Prepared 
coal. Scranton | Nicholson 1.50 
Wall stone] Nicholson | Scranton 0.40 
Prepared 
coal....| Taylor La Plume 16 1.25 
Manure...| Taylor La Plume 16 0.56 
away. It may be noted here that no inde- 


pendent operator may sell at points along 
the line. He cansequently does not profit 
in those high prices, being given 65 per 
cent. of the tidewater price as his sole 
compensation. 

It is quite generally conceded, except 
by anthracite railroad officials, that the 
work entailed in the hauling of anthracite 
coal is about as great as in performing 
the same service with regard to bitumin- 
ous coal. But the railroads hauling the 
latter exact a much lower tariff, as will 
be seen by the table at the foot of this 
page. 

One has only to compare the rate per 
ton-mile in this table with the rate on 
anthracite coal to appreciate the wide dis- 
parity between the two. 

We do not even have to go to the rates 
on bituminous coal to prove the discrimin- 
ation which the coal roads are enabled 
to impose upon anthracite between the 
mines and tidewater, by reason of their 
control of the business. It was only re- 
cently that the Pennsylvania R.R. had a 
rate of 0.520c. per ton-mile on prepared 
coal from the heart of the anthracite coal 
regions to Hoboken, against the Lacka- 
wanna’s rate, 1.089c. per ton-mile for a 
similar service. When anthracite coal 
goes beyond the limits of the railroads 
which produce it, it loses its preferential 
rate, foregoes the fancy prices and is car- 








BITUMINOUS COAL RATES 











f ; Oe : Cents per 
Region Railroad Destination Distance Rate Ton-mile 
Myersdaletia ee aemiemtiaa Oo Clon orl termes Baltimore... ... 215.0 $1.18 0.549 
Myersdales. . .. 2 nar Be & On nn eee Philadelphia . . 4 310.8 1-25 0.402 
Myersdale: sc. ae Bes &.O.2s2 aca aer tee 3st. George. .... 390.6 1.55 0.396 
Pocahontasee ed INS & Wie ie nee Norfolk . : 377.0 1.40 0.371 
Thurmond-New River, |@:. é&"O) (7 es cece Newport News. 418.0 1.40 0.335 
Handley-Kanawha....|C. & O..............|Newport News. 457 .0 1.50 0.328 
Marrowbone- Kentucky Crd Ou: sheen Newport News. . 673.0 1.70 0.253 
Beach Creek i273 .seee = Ne Y., Ci, Pig Rasweee Ror Readings 308.0 1.55 0.503 
Béach.Creeki 7 4ermcers IN: Y.., .C.;, BP: & Rian. |ehiladélohiaw: 229.0 lees 0.546 
Clearfield: 2822-2 Pennsylvania tee ARE Baltimore...... 242.2 1.18 0.487 
Clearfield xat@) ocean Pennsylvania........ South Amboy. 322.5 1255 0.481 
Glearficld: eee cores Pennsylvania........ Philadelphia. . 262752 1225 0.477 
SS ee a a ee 
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ried at a rate quite as low as bituminous 
coal. This is proved by the following 
table, showing rates from Buffalo west- 
ward: 


RATES BEYOND FROM BUFFALO 
WESTWARD 


Cents 

er 

Dis- Ton- 

To tance Rate mile 
PIOUIS VIO ss visas s+ => Bi 516 $2.10 0.406 
Cincinnati . 446 1750" 0.386 
Cleveland. 183 0.85 0.464 
Indianapolis . Rare, 466 1.60 0.343 
Terre Haute....... : 593 2:00 * 0.337 
PCr Wee ES cl. & ina 403 LGb0? (6.373 
ier lj ie 478 1.75 0.366 
Lay A eee 650 2200 0.307 
PPOUTOLe eis. hs ss Suc ees 151 1.00 0.662 
PEG ticte 0.Ghois x 09 * d 296 1.00 0.337 


It has been truly said that there has 
never been an increase of wages by which 
the coal-carrying companies do not profit. 
The passing along to the consumer of the 
cost of a 10 per cent. advance in wages 
will add to the public coal bill about 
$25,000,000 a year, of which about $15,- 
000,000 will go to the miners and $10,- 
000,000 to the big corporations, to swell 
present satisfactory gains, if the pres- 
ent system continues to prevail. 

The statements which follow show not 
only how prosperity has accrued to the 
anthracite coal roads since 1899, but how 
this prosperity has not been duplicated 
in other Eastern roads not participating 
in such traffic. 


STOCK PRICES OF EASTERN RAILROADS 
ANTHRACITE ROAps 


Mar- ” Mar- 
ket ket 
Value Div. Value Div. 
1899 1899 1912 1912 
Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 194 7% 560 20% 
Delaware & Hudson. 125 7% 175 9% 
Lehigh Valley...... 30 oo 186 10% 
Reading | ie. 2 ia2*.. 25 0% 164 6% 
enks of New Jer- 
Rtas aiskere’ y 26 4% 357 12% 
Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
POT cps is ia oo 91 4% 180 8% 
OTHER RAILROADS 
Value Div. Value iv. 

. 1899 1899 1912 1912 
Pennsylvania...... 142 6 % 123 6 % 
New York Central. 145) ob. %. ~LL0 5 % 
IN Xs H. & H. 222 8 % 136 8 % 
Boston & Maine. 215 64% 100 5 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 85 2% 106 6 G, 
Boston & Albany... 282 83% 220 82% 


It will be readily admitted that the 
railroads above mentioned are standard 
roads, operating in the same part of the 
country as the coal roads, and most of 
them touching more and larger towns 
with better chances to get more general 
freight and passenger traffic than the coal 
roads. Yet with a single exception the 
quotations for shares are very much low- 
er in 1912 than they were in 1899, while 
the coal shares have made a marvellous 
increase. The one exception in which the 
quotation of shares of the other roads is 
greater than in 1899 is the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Its prosperity may be attributed to 
the fact that in the year 1903, the Balti- 
more & Ohio purchased more than $30,- 
000,000 of the stock of the Reading R.R., 
when it ranged in price from 33 to 50, 
and has ever since been enjoying a return 
approximating 18 per cent. on its cash in- 
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vestment. So that even this showing of 
prosperity comes from anthracite coal. 
Perhaps a table showing the value of 
these great properties in 1899, and their 
value in 1912, as shown by the stock quo- 
tations, together with the increase be- 
tween these two years, will more impres- 
sively bring to the average reader an idea 
of the magnificent gains that have come 
to those fortunate owners of anthracite 
coal and the railroads which transport it. 
It will be seen that, though, during the 
last 12 years there have been mined from 
the iands of these companies some 700,- 
00,000 tons of coal, which is gone for- 
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and yielding 10 per cent. dividends. With 
these included, the total would be consid- 
erably sweiled. 








Electricity in British Mining 

In a paper on the use of electric power 
in the working of coal mines, read before 
the Manchester (England) Geological and 
Mining Society, Charles D. Taite said 
that the aggregate horsepower supplied 
to collieries in Lancashire by the Lan- 
cashire Electric Power Co. is at present 
about 3000, and this will shortly be in- 
creased by work in hand to about 4000. 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


Railroads 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..............- 
Delawarerc bison. Aaah. eo la. ve demee bees 
LeHich: Wallen stasis sous set Pk stevens o 
Reading, Sy saeeneees ol ae. ss. Se nels Bie Munewuna.s 
Central Of sNewRl Orne vier yan <5 ¢ cio saab nscale 
Lehigh Coles a vie ations . ic... cad einem 0 venue 3 


"TO tals patents vests cere acess 


ever, and on which the corporations have 
their profits, the aggregate value has in- 
creased more than threefold. The Lacka- 
wanna R.R. is looked upon as a phenom- 
enon, but it has increased in value only a 
little more than threefold, while the Read- 
ing has increased sixfeld and the Lehigh 
Valley ninefold. The Central Railroad of 
New Jersey shows almost a threefold in- 
crease. The only new money put into 
any of these corporations is $20,000,000 
into the Lehigh Valley and something over 
$2,000,000 into the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Company. 

The amount of dividends paid by these 
corporations during the 12 years from 
1899 to 1912 is also a matter of interest 
in connection with this subject. The cash 
dividends only are shown in the following 
table: 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED, 1899 TO 1912 


Per Total 
Cent. 


Railroads Dividends 
Delaware, Lackawanna «& 

Westernonnpireerrs G.-.cahis 213 $57,500,500 
Central Railroad of New Jer- 

SOY. sa.0.'s, che ce Peeters sobs: ate 100 27,436,800 
Delaware & Hudson....... 92 39,008,000 
Lehigh:  Valleyeteaemen «is. 2 53 23,450,473 
Reading) 7 ewan. 2 ek 314 44,100, 000 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 724 13,775,000 

Total ree hc ees tarcts sas $205,270,773 


This does not include the stock divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. declared by the Lack- 
awanna in 1909, nor the stock dividend by 
the same company in 1911 of 35 per cent. 
in stock of the Lackawanna Railroad of 
New Jersey, nor of the recently author- 
ized issue of $12,000,000 additional stock 
which will probably go out as a stock 
dividend. It does not include the $2,- 
000,000 of stock of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. issued at par, nor the 15 
per cent. scrip dividend of the same com- 
pany convertible into stock. Nor does 
it include the valuable right to stock- 
holders of the Lackawanna and the Le- 
high Valley to subscribe at par for $6,- 
000,000 stock in the respective coal com- 
panies, worth more than $200 a share, 


Value 1899 Value 1912 Increase 
.... $$ 50,828,000 $169,551,200 $118,723,200 
Pt ae te 53,000,000 74,200,000 21,200,000 
bere ye 12,000,000 112,720,880 100,720,880 
Bene 35,000,000 229,600,000 194,600,000 
artis torke 34,569,363 97,749,376 63,180,013 
mT 17,290,000 47,804,210 30, 514, 210 
ie ake $202,687 ,363 $731,625,666 $528,938,303 


For some reason Lancashire has been 
slower to adopt electrical methods than 
other colliery districts. To the mines 
around Newcastle three power com- 
panies are supplying electrical energy at 
the rate of over 55,000,000 units per 
annum. In South Wales 12,500 hp. is 
being taken from the power company’s 
mains, and a further 3500 hp. is con- 
tracted for. In the Clyde Valley district 
about 8500 hp. is either connected up 
or arranged for, while in Yorkshire the 
Present connections deliver 4000 hp., 
with an additional 2000 hp. contracted 
for. Among other machinery using this 
energy are three electric hoists and three 
more are to be installed. Possibly the 
greater age of the shafts has something 
to do with the backward condition of 
Lancashire collieries electrically, com- 
pared with other British mine installa- 
tions, but where coal is most dificult 
to extract the most modern methods are 
essential in order that the costs may 
be kept at the lowest possible figure. 


The temperature of maximum weak- 
ness in a burning briquet is located be- 
tween the melting point of the binder and 
the caking of the coal. For use with 
coals that cake at a high temperature 
binders must also have a high tempera- 
ture melting point if they are to give 
good results when burning. Non-caking 
coals must be mated with non-melting 
binders. Starch gives the best burning 
results with such coals, but it is not wa- 
terproof. Soluble binders mean soluble 
briquets. 





Shooting off the solid in bituminous 
mines is a dangerous and wasteful pro- 
ceeding; dangerous, in that it is pro- 
ductive of windy or blowout shots which 
often cause dust explosions, and wasteful 
because it greatly increases the slack 
and fine coal, which is useless except 
where it can be used for coking purposes. 


Famed as the home of Joe Cannon, 
bounded on the north by Lake Michigan 
and largely underlaid with 6 ft. of fairly 
decent commercial coal, is the great State 
of Illinois. Forty per cent. of the en- 
tire population staked out their homes 
on the lake front in a large community 
called Chicago, which latter town was 
created solely to supply Marshall Field 
with a dry-goods market and to furnish 
consumers of coal for Francis Peabody’s 
City Fuel Co. 

More than 800 Illinois coal mines have 
been opened by some 250 operating com- 
panies, which corporations are conducted 
in the interest of John Walker and 70,- 
099 other miners who have contracted to 
relieve the owners of all responsibilities 
in the way of management of the prop- 
erties; only requiring that the operators 
make good all working deficits, and be 
liable in case of accidents due to neg- 
ligence on the part of an employee. 

Out in this broad, flat, Middle West 
country, it originally cost about as much 
to open a coal mine as it did to start a 
corner grocery, and nearly as many 
people devoted their money and atten- 
tion to mining as to selling canned goods 
and fresh vegetables. All the Coal 
Barons could remember how once upon 
a time a certain fellow made money 
mining coal in Illinois, and everyone 
labored on in the belief that the golden 
era would return. 

Even the miners caught the fever, and 
four or five dozen cooperative coal com- 
panies were formed to develop that field 
lying across the river from St. Louis. 
However, when the supposedly huge 
profits that had been flowing into the 
coffers of the individual owners were 
divided up among the “producers of the 
wealth,” there wasn’t enough io go 
around, and failures came with greater 
regularity than dividends. But hope dies 
hard, and always there were those who 
were willing to repair the wreck and 
benevolently carry the work forward. 

It is from great ruins that noble struc- 
tures rise, and before many years have 
passed the coal industry in Illinois will 
be placed on a sane and satisfactory 
basis, and owner, miner and consumer 
will profit thereby. One of the men who 
will help bring about the new order of 
things is C. M. Moderwell, of Chicago, 
president of the United Coal Mining Co., 
and a man of force and vigor. 

Mr. Moderwell is a native son of II- 
linois, having been born in Geneseo in 
1868. His early training was secured 
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C. M. MoDERWELL 


in the high school of his home town. 
Following this preliminary education, he 
went to Wooster, Ohio, where he finished 
a general course in the University of 
Wooster, a Presbyterian school. 

Having completed his theoretical train- 
ing, Mr. Moderwe!l secured employment 
in Chicago, working for a railway as- 
sociation and devoting his attention and 


‘time to the Bureau of Joint Rate In- 
spection. In 1892 “C. M.” became con- 
nected with the coal business, serving 


as a clerk in the office of the Montana 
Coal & Coke Co., a West Virginia con- 
cern controlled by the Watsons of the 
latter state. Three years later he was 
appointed Western sales agent for the 
West Virginia company, and served in 
this capacity until, in 1902, he -en- 
tered business for himself, forming the 
National Coal & Coke Co., a corporation 
designed principally to do a jobbing busi- 
ness. 

In 1905, when H. B. and W. P. Utley, 
partners in the business, retired from the 
firm, Mr. Moderwell formed the C. M. 
Moderwell Co., still doing a jobbing busi- 
ness. This same year he obtained op- 
tions on a considerable ‘coal acreage in 
Franklin County, Illinois, and commenced 
operating this tract under the name of 
the United Coal Mining Co. At the same 
time the C. M. Moderwell Co. continued 
to handle other coals than those pro- 
duced by the United company, until at 
the present time “C. M.” has built up and 


supplies a market of considerable im- 
portance. 

A new mine that has just been opened 
by the United Coal Co. at Christopher, 
Ill., is properly conceded to be one of 
the most modern and best equipped prop- 
erties in the state. The same company 
also has a small mine in Indiana, at 
Mecca in Parke County. ; 

Although Mr. Moderwell does not con- 
trol a great number of mines and an 
unusually large production, he certainly 
“cuts a lot of ice” in the councils of the 
Illinois coal operators. At the recent 
meeting of the Mining Congress in Chi- 
cago he and Carl Scholz were the lead- 
ing spirits in effecting arrangements for 
the conference, and the success of this 
most recent meeting was largely due to 
his efforts. 

Mr. Moderwell firmly believes that 
conditions in the coal industry in Illinois 
are certain to get very much worse be- 
fore they finally improve. Like other 
men who are well informed as to the 
true situation in that state, he attributes 
the present unsatisfactory conditions to 
the lack of a united front and common 
understanding on the part of mine own- 
ers. “C. M.” points out that consolida- 
tion is the probable cure, and cites the 
case of Indiana where six companies 
control about 75 per cent. of the output. 

Due to suicidal competition, Illinois 
mines last year worked only 182 days, 
and there is little hope of a betterment 
in the situation until a few powerful in- 
terests have secured control of affairs. 
The miners themselves, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have forced greater 
concessions from owners in Illinois than 
from operators in any other state, have 
failed to profit through their seeming 
victories, for last year the average wages 
of each mine employee working in one 
of the collieries of the state was less 
than S600. 

As to sociological work among the 
miners, Mr. Moderwell holds ideas that 
are ultra-modern, and he firmly believes 
that mine owners are often prevented 
from carrying out a definite plan of wel- 
fare work by the unnecessary suspicions 
of the men themselves. It frequently 
occurs that an operator is prevented from 
effecting an improvement at his mines, 
because of the belief on the part of 
many employees that there is a “nigger 


in the woodpile.” War has been waged so 


tong in Illinois that the miner cannot real- 
ize that the ‘“‘“enemy” may. have an unsel- 
fish interest in his erstwhile foe. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7500 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 








This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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Mining Methods and Labor 


There is but little opposition today to 
the 
mines. 


introduction of machinery in coal 
The American workingman takes 
quite a sane view of its use, and realizes 
that it increases his earnings and lightens 
his toil. 


view which has taken place even in the 


It is remarkable the change in 


last decade, for there are few workmen 
at present who seriously entertain the 
foolish notion that machinery impover- 
ishes labor. Yet a certain amount of edu- 
cation on the attitude of labor to ma- 
chinery is needed, and it is not unreason- 
able to hope it will be effected if sober 
counsels prevail. 

The average miner who works with or 
after machinery has altogether too much 
The work 


referred to is not continuous, but it is 


hard lifting and pushing to do. 


hard. The machinery is cumbersome and 
not much of it is equipped so as to be 
self-propelling. A common type of ma- 
chine has to be loaded on a truck, with 
perhaps a board, flexible hose and other 
It has to be pushed to the 


face of a long room and disembarked. 


paraphernalia. 


The board is placed and the machine 
dragged onto it and a sumping cut is 
made. 
pleted, the machine and board must be 
pulled back across the 
loaded, and the truck with its load pushed 
down the room and up along the head- 


face and fre- 


ing to the next chamber, ready for cut- 
Then all the work detailed has to 
be duplicated in another room. With ma- 


ting. 


chines of other types, the methods are 
but little different and are often still more 
laborious. It is to be hoped for the sake 
of the miner that much of this hard work 
will be eliminated. 

All these difficulties are faults, not of 
the machines but of our disjointed meth- 
ods of mining. In many cases, they are 
the outcome of the room-and-pillar meth- 
od. This latter plan never was a thor- 
oughly satisfactory system, and the ad- 
vent of the machine has only made it in- 
creasingly undesirable. The more a sin- 


gle cutter will accomplish, the more un- 


After a few straight cuts are com- 


desirable it is to provide such meager 
opportunities for its action. 

the 
many roadways needed for approaching 
a multitude of working faces makes it 


Gradually we are learning how 


hard to maintain any one road in proper 
shape. Little by little we are grasping 
the idea that more powder is consumed 
and more danger incurred when shooting 
in a tight place. Slowly it dawns on us 
that the multiplicity of roadways excludes 
We 
this old 


method makes necessary excessive super- 


the use of a large car in a thin bed. 
are beginning to realize that 


vision and much work for shotfirers, rib- 
bosses and timbermen. 

Moreover, we are commencing to see 
how hard it is to ventilate the ragged line 
along which the coal is attacked. Valu- 
able fuel is being lost and the difficulties 
of drainage and general development are 
multiplied. We are feeling our way to a 
point where we shall deplore the inabil- 
ity to use machines for shoveling and 
conveying. 

Hampered in every direction, as in the 
distribution of power (knowing that one 
machine will work only from one-third to 
one-half time), we buy grudgingly, enough 
cutters to mine the needed coal, but we 
rarely arrange for sufficient power to op- 
erate all the machines at the same time. 
At least we do not purchase pipes or 
leads large enough to permit of synchron- 
ous working of the machines. So now and 
then we find a scarcity of power. 

But if the machines could cut all the 
time on a longwall face, this difficulty and 
all the others would disappear. Our terri- 
tory would be more compact, more read- 
ily supervised, better timbered, piping 
and wiring costs would be lessened, the 
ventilation would be better, the coal more 
easily shot, new types of machinery could 
be used, large cars loaded and more work 
done per man employed. Drivers and 
motormen would not be delayed by the 
transference of machine trucks along the 
haulage roads and larger coal would be 
obtained. Moreover, in thin beds, which 
now have wide rooms, a double shoveling 


of coal would be unnecessary. It is true 
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that the longwall workings of English 
mines have the disadvantages of high 
timbering costs and of that increased ex- 
pense which results from continued road 
renewals, but the retreating-longwall-by- 
panels system, now in use in a few Amer- 
ican mines, should not involve any of this 
expense. 

However, if the wage rate to the cutter 
per ton undermined is to be as high on 
several small working faces as on a long 
cutting face, if the payment of the loader 
per ton removed is to be the same wheth- 
er much or little powder is consumed, and 
whether conveyer machines are used or 
not, then every change which benefits la- 
bor is to be at the entire expense of 
capital, and the latter will make no move. 

There must be on the part of labor a 
desire to hasten the introduction of every 
form of machinery and a willingness to 
share fairly in the product of lessened 
effort. The worker must be willing to 
concede a fair proportion of the advan- 
tages of a scheme which lightens his la- 
bor and makes possible a greater output 
per day, seeing that the improvement will 
be brought about by the expenditure of 
no little money. The miner should be 
ready to welcome the opportunity afforded 
bim, not only to make a greater daily 
wage, but also to work less hard and 
should not wish to monopolize the just 
Other- 
wise the cutter, scraper and loader will 


dues of commercial enterprise. 


continue to act as boosters and as mules, 
and will be delayed and harassed in their 
work by ill adjusted conditions. 

As conditions in unionized districts now 
exist, it does not seem advisable to adopt 
elaborations requiring expensive machin- 
ery of unusual type, and a reconstruction 
of the mines with a sure increase of dead 
work and extra day labor, if the share 
of the operator in the proceeds is only 
what can be obtained from the use of a 
somewhat larger car and the obtaining of 
somewhat less broken coal. Where coal 
is weighed before screening, the obtain- 
ing of large lumps might alone justify 
the new methods of working and the in- 
troduction of machinery appropriate 
thereto, but where payment is based on 
the screened product, it is hard to see 
what important gain the operator could 
make unless he received a concession in 
wage. The use of the face conveyor in- 
volves the hiring of car loaders, machin- 
ists, engineers and firemen, and as these 
men all assume a part of the work of the 
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loader, it is but right that a reduction of 
loading price, not necessarily proportion- 
ate, should be conceded by 
him; but always, on the condition that 


however, 


under the new arrangement he shall 
be assured a chance to earn a better wage 
than under the old régime. 





The Pittsburg Rate Case 


We have refrained from commenting 
on the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, rendered in the Pitts- 
burg-Lake rate case, until a careful an- 
alysis of the text of the verdict could 
be made. This decision, in its effects 
on the coal industry, is by far the most 
important ruling yet made by this court. 
It is broad in scope, conclusive in its 
results, conservative to a fault and, most 
important of all, will become effective 
almost immediately without further liti- 
gation. 

We are firm advocates of an equable 
geographical distribution of the coal mar- 
kets, and believe that any principle by 
which the railroads attempt to increase 
their tonnages or excite unprofitable com- 
petition by the imposition of unfair 
tariffs, is directly contrary to the basic 
intent of our Constitution. In the opin- 
ion of the Commission it was the in- 
tention of the railroads to promote such 
conditions by gradually advancing the 
Pittsburg rate, “not to bring it up to 
the level which the carriers might have 
regarded and defended as_ reasonable, 
but to let certain competing coal fields 
into the lake trade.” This disposition on 
the part of the railroads to be the ruling 
factor in the destiny of any coal field 
is a distinct imposition on the industry 
and one long resented by it. 

The ruling provides, in brief, for a re- 
duction in the Pittsburg rate of 11 per 
cent. and an increase in rates from the 
Thacker and Pocahontas fields averag- 
ing 9 per cent., making a differential on 
the existing schedule of approximately 
20 per cent. What the real material 
benefits, accruing to the Pittsburg op- 
erators will amount to, is problematical. 
As is well known, the Fairmont and 
Kanawha fields are the most important 
competitors in the lake trade and no 
revision in rates from these districts has 
been made. On the other hand, it is 
estimated, on the basis of past shipments 
from the Pittsburg district, that the re- 
duction will effect a direct saving to the 
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operators of over a million dollars an- 
nually. Aside from this, many mines 
heretofore unable to ship profitably to 
the lake market will now be in a posi- 
tion to compete actively in this trade. 
That the ultimate effect will be a marked 
change and a radical readjustment in 
long established channels of commerce, 
is hardly to be questioned. 

A careful analysis of the findings of 
the Commission shows a decided (and 
commendable) leaning toward conser- 
vatism. While the court is of the opinion 
that on the basis of a ton-mile rate, the 
differential should be even greater, it 
Says, in part: 

When we consider the disturbance in 
established differentials, the possible de- 
flection in the currents of coal trade and 
the effects on the carriers directly in- 
volved, we are forced to the conclusion 


that a rate lower than this would not 
be just. 


And from the further fact that the 
ruling is made effective only over a per- 
iod of two years, shows the tentative way 
in which the Commission regards its 
finding, and the possibilities of a reversal 
should it fail to bring forth the desired 
results. 

Dissatisfaction with the decision of the 
Commission has been expressed in some 
quarters. There are those who point to 
the Pittsburg rate of 5.5 mills per ton- 
mile as compared with the Kanawha rate 
of 2.4 mills and believe..that the re- 
vision should be made on ‘this basis. 
Railroad tariff is a question which has 
occupied the attention of some of the 
keenest intellects in the country, and a 
solution of the problem along these lines 
has been generally conceded impossible. 
When it is remembered that the rate 
on a carload of steel plates from Pitts- 
burg to Chicago is nearly double that on 
a carload of pianos from New York to 
Chicago, the utter absurdity of such a 
contention is at once evident. 








The foreman is the chief factor in the 
prevention of mine accidents. On his 
personality depends the discipline of the 
mine. In order to fulfil all the require- 
ments of the ideal foreman a man should 
have had practical experience in mining, 
good judgment, enough initiative and 
strength of character to stand by his ideas 
and make others respect them. He 


should possess sufficient tact and knowl- 


edge of human nature to control the men 
under him, and be temperate and truthful. 
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Colliery Notes and Comments 


Practical hints gathered here and there, and condensed to suit the busy reader 





The Appalachian coal field is the rich- 
est coal deposit in the world. It pro- 
duces nearly one-third of the world’s 
coal. 


Lethbridge and the Pass district pro- 
duced over 6,000,000 tons of coal last 
year. Fifteen years ago the same region 
produced less than 200,000 tons a year. 

A succession of small shots is much 
better than a few large ones. Holes 
should be drilled so that advantage may 
be taken of all partings. Load the coal 
out before firing a second charge. 


A Scotch device for removing dust 
from coal mines consists of electrically- 
worked air-jets and a _ suction-device 
which simultaneously raise and withdraw 
the dust. 


Experience has shown that the wet 
zone method of preventing the spread of 
an explosion is not to be depended upon. 
With very intense heat, thoroughly wet 
zones, 150 ft. long, have been crossed by 
the flame. 


A method of removing carbonic dioxide 
sometimes employed in English mines, is 
to spray the mine with hypochlorite mix- 
tures in liquid form. The hypochlorites 
of the alkalies have the property of ab- 
sorbing carbonic dioxide when such is 
present. 


Experiments made in France have 
shown that watering thoroughly for 10 
yards in front of shot holes in dusty 
mines will greatly reduce the dangers 
resulting from blowout shots. While 
ignition was not always prevented, it in 
no case extended more than seven or 
eight yards. 


Precautions to prevent gob fires are: 
(a) So far as is possible, withdrawing all 
timber from the gob; (b) stowing the 
waste with all the dirt available; (c) 
giving great attention to the building of 
gate-side pack-walls; (d) leaving no 
pillars or ribs of coal; (e) keeping the 
workings cool by means of ventilation, 
but excluding the air from the gob. 


Leaders of rescue corps should bear 
in mind that while rules and regula- 
tions are desirable for intelligent action, 
it is impossible to lay down _ hard 
and fast rules for rescue work at ex- 
plosions and mine fires, as circumstances 
vary and each mine and each fire or ex- 
plosion furnishes a different problem in 


itself, and nothing can replace individual. 


intelligence and decision on the part of 
the leader of the corps. 


Developments in mining, in Alberta 
province, Canada, during the past five 
or ten years, have produced great 
changes. Seven large and well equipped 
collieries now dot the plains, and some 
of these are said to have the most up-to- 
date steel tipples in the world. There 
has been, in this time, a vast development 
of coal areas in the ‘‘Pass,”’ known. bet- 
ter as the Crows Nest Pass, on the C. P. 
Ry., and on the line dividing the provinces 
of Alberta and British Columbia. 


Pure calcium chloride will absorb 
as much as 1.15 times its weight of water. 
When intended for use on dusty road- 
ways, gobs, or floors of entries, it should 
be bought in the granulated form as it 
is then much easier to spread evenly 
and is more effective than when either 
in the solid or dissolved form. But for 
use on ribs, roof, and timbers five or six 
pounds should be dissolved in 100 lb. 
of water and this mixture sprinkled 
by means of the water car and hand 
pump. 


Discussing the types of available 
breathing apparatus, Mr. Blackett says 
there are two forms from which to choose, 
namely, (a) that which maintains its sup- 
ply of oxygen from steel cylinders con- 
taining the gas compressed to, say, 120 
atmospheres, and which has the expired 
carbonic-acid gas absorbed by such a 
substance as caustic potash, and (b) that 
which depends upon liquid air boiling off 
and being discharged into the surround- 
ing atmosphere, instead of being, as it 
were, regenerated. 


Spontaneous combustion is now recog- 
nized as the greatest problem to be over- 
come in connection with the storage of 
bituminous coal. One good method of 
detecting an incipient fire is to have all 
storage bins fitted out with temperature 
tubes, using 4-in. galvanized pipes, about 
20 ft. long, set in the floor of the bins in 
such a manner as to project upward into 
and through the coal pile. Each tube 
should be provided with a thermometer 
which is capable of indicating tempera- 
tures over 150 deg. F. Run a circuit from 
each of the tubes to an alarm bell in the 
office of the yard superintendent so that 
if the coal is heating an alarm will at 
once be sounded. 


Great Britain has no law touching the 
kind, or length of service of hoisting 
ropes. The law limits itself to holding 
the mine owner personally responsible 
for any mistake he may commit which 


results fatally, but so far as the law is 
concerned any kind of rope may be 
used and may be kept in use as long 
as the mine management desires. Super- 
intendents are obliged to report all rope 
breakage regardless of whether any per- 
sons were either killed or injured. In the 
last 10 years Great Britain has had 
only 38 fatal accidents due to the break- 
age of hoisting ropes. Only a few British 
mines test their ropes themselves; the 
tests are made by the rope manufact- 
urers. It is far less customary to test 
the finished rope than the individual 
wire. 


Prussian mining authorities prescribe 
the following tests for hoisting ropes 
used in shafts where men are lowered 
and hoisted. Each rope must. be sub- 
jected to tensile and bending tests per- 
formed on a 40-in. length cut from the 
rope. The tests must be applied to each 
wire in the rope, except the core wires of 
the several strands and of the entire 
rope. Each wire must be loaded to its 
breaking point and its limit of flexion 
must be ascertained by bending it through 
an angle of 180 deg., on a 5mm. (0.2 in.) 
radius until it breaks. The number of 
bends must be counted. Each test for 
flexibility is carried out by bending 
the wire alternately from right to 
left, through an angle of 90 deg. from 
the vertical to the horizontal position and 
on to the vertical position. The car- 
rying power of the whole rope is cal- 
culated by adding together the weight 
required to break each individual wire, 
with the exception of the cores, leaving 
out of consideration all wires whose 
carrying strength is 20 per cent. below 
the average of the whole. Ropes made 
of wire, other than plain section must 
have their carrying power determined by 
straining the whole rope or whole strands 
to the breaking point. All hoisting ropes 
must be tested at least once every three 
months. When the strain on the rope is 
light, longer intervals may elapse  be- 
tween testings, by cutting off at least 10 
feet from the end attached to the cage, 
above the capping; 40 in. of the top part 
of the cut-off portion must be tested for 
tensile strength and resistance to flex- 
ion in the same manner as prescribed for 
new ropes. Every hoisting rope must 
exhibit at least a margin of safety of 6, 
referred to the maximum load carried 
when hoisting animals. When hoisting 
men the weight on the cage must not be 
more than % the weight carried when 
hoisting coal. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Spontaneous Combustion 


Under the above caption much has 
been written and said by many experts 
and scientists. Yet it seems there are a 
few practical things picked up in a life’s 
experience around mines, that might be 
said. The reason some coals ignite with- 
out the application of fire, and others do 
not, is as mysterious and paradoxical as 
the coking qualities of coal. 

Most writers agree that iron pyrites 
(FeS) is the principal cause of spon- 
taneous combustion, but I do not agree 
with this theory. Although the bisulphide 
of iron is always found in gob fires, I 
have always understood that no fires have 
ever taken place in coal piles or gobs ex- 
cept where proto sulphides were also 
present, as for example in the Yorkshire 
and South Wales tests. This is true at 
least, in all cases where these gobs and 
coals have been subjected to ultimate 
analysis. Also, quite a number of ex- 
perts do not seem to distinguish between 
the gases that compose the coal and those 
occluded in it. 

Furthermore, few people have -con- 
sidered the nature of these occluded 
gases sufficient to thoroughly understand 
the origin of the gob fire. Most writers 
seem to infer that the temperature of 
spontaneous combustion is quite high, 
about 700° to 1000° F.; to this again J 
cannot agree. Many men who _ have 
traveled over gobs and the waste in 
abandoned workings have no doubt noted 
the extra heat of the top coal, slack and 
bituminous slates. 

This, I understand, to be spontaneous 
combustion in its initial stage; it may be 
as low as 80° F. or so hot you cannot 
hold your hand on it, yet the actual fire 
is not yet due by many degrees. It seems 
possible that, in the disintegration of the 
coals, enough heat is generated to throw 
off one S from the FeS., thereby form- 
ing the proto-sulphide FeS and SO. At 
any rate I am positive, there is plenty of 
this sulphurous oxide generated long be- 
fore any glowing fire appears. 

Your correspondent stated that water or 
vapor helped the combustion and it may 
be the HO is given off, and with the free 
S forms the SO.. However, I do not 
think so, as it always has been my ex- 
perience that the drier the gobs the more 
liable they were to fire, and I have never 
seen a fire in a wet gob. But to return to 
the temperature, I believe that when com- 
bustion has advanced enough to produce 
large quantities of SO, it may be stopped 
and the temperature made normal. 


I firmly believe that, if waste work- 
ings were thoroughly ventilated, there 
would be no gob fires. At our mines here 
four years ago we holed a butt heading 
out to daylight. On the rise side of this 
heading was old workings about 2000 ft. 
by 1500 ft., all abandoned; through this 
heading we hauled the coal from an- 
other mine by electric motors. The mine 
inspector and I had often noticed the dry 
SO: coming along this haulageway in the 
suction of the trip; there was enough to 
make you cough and sneeze. Beyond 
these workings there was a large block 
untouched, which it became necessary to 
develop. We discharged into the old 
workings 35,000 cu.ft. of air per min., as 
per the state mine inspector’s report. The 
result is that the pungent odor is gone, 
and the old entry that once fatigued you, 
and made your eyes ache in a 1000-ft. 
travel can now be traveled with impunity. 

Therefore, my firm opinion is, that the 
cause of the most of the spontaneous 
ignition in mines is principally the lack 
of proper ventilation. I have such faith 
in the theory that I have recently sug- 
gested a plan to ventilate coal stock-piles. 

JOSEPH VIRGIN. 

Plymouth, West Va. 


[Our correspondent has presented some 
interesting, and we believe original theo- 
ries, on this much discussed question. 
He has, however, evidently been misin- 
formed or been referring to unreliable 
authorities. The most recent investiga- 
tions on this subject are embodied in a 
paper presented by permission of the Di- 
rector of the U. S. Bureau of Mines at 
a joint meeting of the New York sections 
of the American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society and the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, New York 
Gity; Novel 9) 191 1taeOn the subjectior 
spontaneous combustion this paper says: 

Oxidization (probably in the main an 
absorption of oxygen by unsaturated 
chemical compounds) begins at ordinary 
temperature in any coal, attacking the 
surfaces of the particles and slowly de- 
veloping heat. In a small mass of coal 
this heat can readily dissipate itself by 
radiation and no rise in temperature re- 
sults. If radiation is restricted, however, 
as in a large pile densely packed, the 
temperature slowly rises. Now, the 
curve of oxidation rates, plotted against 
temperature, rises with great rapidity, 
and when the storage conditions are 
such as to allow the temperature of 
about 100° C. to be exceeded, the rate 
of oxidation is great enough ordinarily, 
so that the heat developed overbalances 
the heat radiated. Then the tempera- 
ture rises to the ignition point if the air 
supply is adequate. 


According to this hypothesis, sponta- 
neous combustion is accelerated by the 
exclusion of air until the temperature of 
100° C. is reached, after which combus- 
tion is aided by the admission of air. We 
would be pleased to hear from other 
readers on this very important subject.— 
EDITOR. | 


Testing for Gas with a 
Normal Flame in the 
Wolf Lamp 


In my experience with a Wolf lamp 
burning naphtha, I have observed that 
when a 34-in. or normal flame was used 
for testing purposes the lamp would not 
give any indication of the presence of 
gas, except that the flame became some- 
what smoky. In one instance, recently, 
there was a uniform mixture of 314 to 4 
per cent. of marsh gas in the air at the 
time of making the test. In using the 
normal flame, I could get no indication of 
gas. When the flame of the lamp was | 
reduced, however, to what may be called 
a standard or capping flame, a 3-in. to 
Y-in. cap was formed. I would like to 
know if others have had the same experi- 
ence in the use of the Wolf lamp. 

After studying the matter, I came to 
the conclusion that the air or mixture of 
air and gas, which entered the lamp 
through the gauze ring below the flame, 
was only sufficient to support the flame 
and burn a very small amount of gas 
that acted to keep the height of the flame 
constant. My idea was that when a 
larger flame was used, the air entering 
the lamp was not sufficient to produce 
complete combustion, which fact caused 
the smoky appearance of the flame; and 
this, together with the brightness of the 
large flame, obscured the cap. It is a 
common practice among some firebosses 
to test for gas with the normal flame in 
the Davy lamp; but this lamp has a large 
intake area providing a better circulation 
in the lamp than is true for the Wolf 
lamp. When using the normal flame in 
testing for gas, to obtain reliable results 
the flame, in gas, should reach to the top 
of the globe, in the lamp, or nearly so. 
To determine the percentage of gas, how- 
ever, a reduced or standard or capping 
flame should be used. 

BENJAMIN HARTILL. 

Johnstown, Penn. 

[In this connection, the article ‘“Esti- 
mating Gas Percentages,” CoaAL AGE, 
Dec. 2, p. 250, is of interest—EbDITOR. ] 
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Inquiries of General Interest 


All Questions Must be Accompanied by Name and Address—Not for Publication 


Motive Column and Velocity 


I want to ask (a) what will be the height 
of motive column produced by the differ- 
ence of temperature in two shafts of 
equal depth and area, the depth of each 
shaft being 700 ft.? The temperature of 
the downcast is 40° F. and that of the 
upeast 65° F. (b) What would be the 
velocity of the air current? 

INQUIRER. 

(a) The height of motive column de- 
pends only on the difference of tempera- 
ture in the two shafts, the density of 
the air and the depth of the shafts. The 
area does not affect the motive column. 
The upcast air being the lighter, a mo- 
tive column of this air will be longer, 
for the same conditions, than a column of 
the heavier downcast air. 

Downcast air 


65 — 40 . 700 X 25 ; 








NM = 700 X< = == 224 It 
“~~ 460 + 65 525 we! 
Upcast air 
ai Re Oe OO 25 
M = 700 X “Es ea er = 35 ft. 


(b) The theoretical velocity due to the 
head of air column in either case is given 
by the formula 
YV=V 2gh=YV 2 X 32.16 X 35 
= 47.4 + ft. per sec. 
This, however, has no practical bearing, 


here, as it represents the rush of upcast 


air into a vacuum only; and has nothing 
whatever to do with the velocity of the 
upcast current in the shaft. 


Thick Vertical Coal Seam 


I was greatly interested in the in- 
quiry of Chas. M. Sherman, Coat AGE. 
Apr. 6, p. 851, asking for a discussion of 
the best method of developing a vertical 
coal seam, 16 ft. thick, 1000 ft. deep and 
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GEOLOGICAL Cross-SECTION OF COAL 
SEAMS 


one mile long. This is a pertinent ques- 
tion and one we also would like to see 
discussed, inasmuch as we are facing a 
similar proposition here, having just 
opened a vein that could be described in 


the same words. At the present writing, 
we have sunk a 5x8 ft. prospect shaft, 
110 ft. deep, and from the bottom of this 
shaft have driven entries, each way, 300 
ft., in the coal. The seam measures 16 
ft. thick and stands at an angle of about 
87°; it extends downward fully 1000 ft. 
and has a width of 2 miles on the prop- 
erty. : 

We shall watch with much interest the 
replies to this question. We inclose a 
sketch showing the cross-section of the 
formation here, taken from the report of 
the Geology of Colorado Coal Fields. 

- W.B. House, GENL. Mor. 
The Rooney White Ash Coal Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Detection of Carbon Monoxide 
Gas in Mines 

Among the questions answered in CoAL 
Ace, Mar. 9, p. 720, I notice one asking 
how to detect mine gases, or rather, to 
describe the effect of the different mine 
gases on the flame of a safety lamp. 

I would like to ask if the manner in 
which this gas is commonly described, es- 
pecially with regard to its action on the 
flame of a lamp, is not a dangerous and 
misleading way of putting it. All text 
books, in speaking of carbon-monoxide 
gas, refer to the lengthening of the flame 
in the gas and add, the flame burns more 
brightly in this gas than in air. This must 
be true since all books on mining say the 
same thing; but they do not give the per- 
centage of gas necessary to produce this 
effect. My question is, does not this 
statement lead the miner to depend upon 
his lamp to show this gas and often cause 
him to lose his life in the attempt to res- 
cue friends, after an explosion ? 

If I am not mistaken, it takes 3 per 
cent. of CO to show this effect; but % of 
1 per cent. of this gas is fatal to life. 
If this be true, a man would die before 
his lamp would reveal the danger. I do 
not wish to be understood as a critic, but 
I have seen foolish men lose their lives 
in the manner stated, depending on the 
light to show this gas. It may have been 
hecause of the books they had read; but 
! think this matter should be made clear 
by an article on this gas alone, especially 
2s so few miners understand the danger 
to which they are exposed in its presence. 

JAMES R. CAVANAUGH. 

State College, Penn. 

Our correspondent has drawn attention 
to an interesting and important point. 
While it is probably true that more has 





been written, of late, drawing attention to 
the dangerous character of this gas than 
can be said of any of the other mine 
gases. much of what has been written is 
misleading in the daily practice of min- 
ing, because undue emphasis has been 
placed on the physical properties of the 
gas, the effects of which, in most cases, 
are not understood by the ordinary miner. 

The answer to the question to which 


cur correspondent refers, however, in 
Coat AGE, Mar. 9, p. 720, distinctly 
states: “However, it is unsafe to rely 


wholly on these indications for its (CO) 
detection. Other means should be used, 
as the blood test or the canary or mouse 
test.” The answer to the question im- 
mediately preceding this one draws atten- 
tion to its dangerous character, which is 
due chiefly to the fact that lamps “con- 
tinue to burn brightly in the presence of 
this gas”. 

In regard to the percentage of gas re- 
quired to produce the effect described, 
it is impracticable to say; because, the 
gas being combustible, its presence in the 
air surrounding a flame adds to the com- 
bustion and maintains a higher tempera- 
ture over the surface of the flame. A 
very small percentage of the gas in- 
creases the brightness visibly, and the ef- 
fect is greater as the percentage of gas is 
higher. Just at what point the effect 
becomes appreciable depends on the 
quickness of the observer to detect the 
change. 

Furthermore, the presence of fine coal 
dust floating in the mine air will produce 
the same effect, lengthening and bright- 
ening the flame, when no carbon monox- 
ide is present except that which may be 
generated by the burning of the dust in 
contact with the flame. On the other 
hand, the presence of blackdamp destroys 
the effect of carbon monoxide on the 
flame more or less completely, while it 
does not, to the same extent, destroy the 
toxic effect (effect on life). 

For these reasons the effect produced 
by this gas on flame, as commonly de- 
scribed, though true for even low per- 
centages, must not be taken as a safe 
guide or test. The same remarks apply, 
though less forcibly, to the detection of 
firedamp, the flame test being modified 
here also by the presence of other gases. 
A dangerously explosive mixture of 
marsh gas, carbon dioxide and air (flash- 
damp) is frequently mistaken for a harm- 
less body of gas or overlooked entirely, 
because the cap only appears as a mo- 
mentary flash on the lamp and is gone. 
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Ellsworth Mining Institute, 
Tennessee 
MINE FOREMEN’S CLASS, QUESTIONS 


Ques.—Describe, in a general way, the 
duties of mine foreman, superintendent 
and all other employees inside of a mine. 

Ans.—The mine foreman is the re- 
sponsible man in the operation of a mine. 
He has full charge of the mine, its 
equipment and supplies. His duties are 
to direct and supervise the entire work 
of the mine, examine and control its 


ventilation, inspect all machinery and the 


inside workings, provide the necessary 
supplies and receive the daily reports of 
the men in his charge. He must person- 
ally superintend the prompt removal of 
all known dangers or order the men to 
withdraw from the mine. 

The superintendent plans the work, re- 
ceives and files all daily and monthly re- 
ports, fills all orders for supplies made 
by the mine foreman, inspects the mine 
maps, time sheets and all bills of ex- 
pense, directs the loading and shipment 
of coal, and regulates the output to meet 
the demand. 

The fireboss examines the mine for gas 
and to discover any dangers or unsafe 
conditions before the men enter the mine 
in the morning and during the day while 
the men are at work in their places. He 
should place danger signals where such 
are needed, give all necessary instruc- 
tions to miners, regarding the use of 
their lamps, the drilling of holes for 
blasting, charging and firing shots, and 
the timbering of their places, loading of 
cars, and whatever may be necessary to 
safeguard life and property. 

The boss driver directs the other drivers 
in the work of transporting the coal from 
the working face to the parting or shaft 
bottom. The timbermen and trackmen 
look after the timber and track in all 
roadways, take down loose rock and lay 
room switches as these are required. 

It is the duty of miners to carefully in- 
spect their own working places and set 
any timber that may be required before 
starting any other work. All employees 
should report promptly any dangers they 
may find to the mine foreman or his 
assistant. ’ 

Ques.—What quantity of air is passing 
in an airway 5x7 ft. when the velocity is 
250 ft. per min., and what record should 
be made in the mine-record book of such 
measurements ? 

Ans.—The area of the airway is 

C=O XE 1 Bo SO Scat 
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The quantity of air passing is then 
(A—=ROVE——OO XtcOU 
8750 cu.ft. per min. 

The date of the observation, sectional 
area of the airway, anemometer read- 
ings, velocity of the current and the 
calculated quantity of air passing should 
all be promptly recorded in the book 
kept for that purpose and the entry 
signed by the one who made the observa- 
tion. 


Ques.—What is meant by splitting the 
air current in a mine, and what effect 
has it on the total volume of air in circu- 
lation ? 

Ans.—By splitting the air in a mine is 
meant dividing the air current into two 
or more separate currents. By this 
means the total volume of air is in- 
creased, assuming the power produc- 
ing the circulation remains unchanged. 
Owing to this increased volume of air 
having to pass through the fan, the 
shafts and the main airways, its velocity 
in each of these is increased in propor- 
tion to the increased volume of air, but 
the velocity in each of the splits is de- 
creased somewhat. However, owing to 
the number of splits the total quantity of 
air in circulation is always increased. 


Ques.—If a current of 30,000 cu.ft. of 
air is passing into a mine and you find 
only 5000 cu.ft. at the working face, how 
would you account for this loss and how 
can it be prevented ? 


Ans.—The loss in the volume of air 
that reaches the working face is due to 
leaky stoppings, doors, air bridges and 
brattices used to conduct the air through- 
out the mine. If these are not made air- 
tight the current or a certain portion of 
it will be short-circuited at such points 
and pass into the return, thus failing to 
reach the face. It can be prevented by 
repairing or rebuilding all stoppings, 
doors, brattices, etc., that leak air. 

Ques.—lIf an airway 2000 ft. long and 
6x8 ft. in section is passing 50,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute, and another airway of 
equal size is added, what will be the total 
quantity of air passing per minute in the 
two airways, the pressure remaining con- 
stant ? 


Ans.—The question is a little indefinite 
as to its meaning. Assuming, however, 
that the airway added is another and 
separate split affected by the same pres- 
sure as the original airway, the total 
quantity of air will be doubled, since 
each airway will then pass 50,000 cu.ft. 
per min. 
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On the other hand, if the new airway 
is an extension of the original airway, 
whose length will thus be doubled, the 


quantity of air that will then pass 
through this long airway will be de- 
creased. For the same pressure per 
square foot the quantity varies inversely 
as the square root of the length. More 
simply, for the same pressure, the quan- 
tity ratio is equal to the square root’ of 
the inverse-length ratio (the cross-section 
of the two airways being the same). 
Thus, the length ratio in this case being 
2, and calling the required volume of 
Sites 


_ 


x os 
50,000 





a= V 0-5 = 01707 


x = 50,000 x) OF707 xo o0 
cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—What provision should be made 
inside a mine to insure its being properly 
ventilated ? 

Ans.—All stoppings, brattices, 
and air bridges must be made air-tight. 
Doors must be substantially built and 
hung so as to close with the air. Double 
doors must be used at all main points 
separating the main intake and return 
airways. Other doors on haulage roads 
where much coal is passing should be 
trapped. All air crossings should be 
built as overcasts and not undercasts. 
Airways and crosscuts should be kept 
free of all obstructions of any nature; 
empty or loaded cars should not be stood 
in airways, but in the mouths of rooms or 
on partings where they will not obstruct 
the flow of air. The air current should 
be distributed so as to proportion the 
quantity of air in each split to the 
requirements therein. Special brattices 
should be used to make the air current 
sweep the face of each working place. 
The velocity of the current, at the face, 
should always be sufficient to sweep 
away all gases and prevent their accumu- 
lation in any void or abandoned places. 
The velocity in the workings should not 
exceed 480 ft. per min. 





Correction 


The answer to the last question, 
Pumping Calculation, CoAL Ace, Apr. 13, 
p. 887, made the actual discharge greater 
than the theoretical discharge, which, of 
course, is wrong. The answer should 
read. 

(b) Actual discharge, 

G = 0.85 705 = say, 600 gal. per min. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The House Committee on Mines and 
Mining has reported favorably on the 
Foster bill, which provides for the crea- 
tion of a Commission of Mining Industry, 
with power to undertake a general investi- 
gation of mining conditions throughout 


the country. The commission is to be 
composed of 11 persons, as follows: Two 
members from the Senate and two from 
the House, two representatives of the op- 
erators, two representatives of the min- 
ers, two engineers and a representative of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

It is to be the special duty of this com- 
mission to inquire into labor conditions 
in the mining industry and to seek to dis- 
cover and point out the underlying causes 
of dissatisfaction, also to inquire into min- 
ing methods with regard to their safety 
and efficiency, and the general conserva- 
tion of mineral resources. 


RATES ON COLORADO COAL 


A decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission vs. the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. 
et al. explains that in the application of 
rates on coal from the Walsenburg dis- 
trict of Colorado to numerous points in 
Nebraska the defendants provide a rate 
of $3.50 per net ton to one group of sta- 
tions and a rate of $3.75 to a second 
group. The complainant, in substance, 
asks that certain points now taking the 
$3.75 rate be included within the $3.50 
rate group, and the certain points taking 
the $3.50 rate be divided into two new 
groups to which shall apply rates of $3 
and $3.25, respectively. The rates in- 
volved have been considered, and it is 
held: 


(1) That the defendants subject Min- 
den “K” to undue and unreasonable prej- 
udice in charging a higher rate than ap- 
plies at Minden, and that for the future 
the rate to Minden ‘“K” should not ex- 
ceed the rate contemporaneously main- 
tained to Minden. 

(2) That, under the readjustment re- 
quired by this finding, the rate to Minden 
“K” should not be exceeded at the inter- 
mediate stations of Keene, Wilcox, 
Ragan, Huntley, Alma, Orleans, Carter, 
and Sacramento. 


The Commission further explains that: 


A careful analysis of the reports filed 
with the Commission by the defendants, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Co., the Colorado & Southern R.R. Co. 
and the Denver & Rio Grande R.R: Co. 
shows that the operating expenses per 
ton-mile over these lines is so high that 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 


we hesitate to make changes in the rates 
now under investigation other than 
those noted. 





Alabama 


Birmingham—The coal operators of 
Alabama are making an advance in 
wages, effective May 1, amounting to 
2'%c. per ton mine-run for pick mining 
in the Pratt seam of coal, which is the 
basing seam for the state. This will ad- 
vance the Pratt pick-mining rate from 
52%c. per ton to 55c., and other seams 
will be advanced in proportion. The 
yardage and day rates will be advanced 
about 5 per cent. 

Tests have been made recently by 
Chief Mine Inspector Nesbitt to de- 
termine the percentage of gas in the air 
of several Alabama mines. The ap- 
paratus used was that installed here 
lately by the government. The samples 
were taken largely from the Flat Top and 
Indio mines and, in most cases, showed 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. of ex- 
plosive gas. 


Colorado 


Denver—A proposed increase of 35c. 
per ton in the freight rates on coal from 
the Walsenburg district in Colorado to 
points of destination in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, was suspended, Apr. 
10, by order of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, until Aug. 12. The new 
rate was to have become effective 
Apr. 14. 

By a recent decision, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission has ordered a re- 
duction in freight rates on coal from the 
Walsenburg field to points along the 
Burlington road as far east as Oxford 
Junction, Nebraska. A reduction of 25c. 
per ton is anplicable to the stations of 
Ragan, Huntley, Wilcox, Sacramento and 
Minden. The following stations between 
Minden ard Superior must continue to 
pay the old rate: Superior, Edgar, Clay 
Center and Harvard. 


Illinois 


Chicago—The Illinois United Mine 
Workers have voted to accept an increase 
of approximately 5c. per ton of screened 
coal and to return to work May 1. 

Mount Vernon—The Chicago Coal Co., 
of Chicago, has procured options on 
3000 acres of coal land in Jefferson 
County, and it is reported that the pur- 
chasers expect to open a number of 
mines during the present year. 
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Coal City—The head works of mine 
No. 3, at Tower Hill, were blown over 
by the storm, Apr. 21, which did great 
damage in this vicinity. 

Belleville—One hundred and twenty- 
eight miners have brought suit against 
the Royal Coal & Mining Co., the Wil- 
harmil Coal & Coke Co., and R. W. 
Ropiequet, for $12,800, wages due them. 

Columbia—The East St. Louis-Colum- 
bia-Waterloo Electric Ry. has obtained a 
permit to extend its line through East 
St. Louis, to enter St. Louis over the 
Eads bridge. The line will extend from 
East St. Louis to Waterloo, and will tap 
coal fields that at the present time have 
no freight facilities. 


Peoria—The scale committee and ex- 
ecutive board of the Illinois United Mine 
Workers arranged to meet the Illino‘s 
coal operators, including those from the 
Fifth and Ninth districts, in conference 
here on Apr. 23. Differences between 
the miners and operators will be dis- 
cussed and any agreement which may be 
reached will be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the miners of the state. 

Articles of incorporation were recently 
issued to the Mid-Valley Coal Co., which 
is capitalized at $80,000, with offices in 
Peoria. The new company has purchased 
500 acres of coal land four miles north 
of Chillicothe and will begin operations 
as soon as the suspension of work in the 
coal mines is over. 


Hillsboro—It is reported on good au- 
thority that the New York Central R.R. 
has purchased, or is about to purchase, 
15,000 acres of coal lands in and around 
Ohlman. The field is that optioned a 
few months ago by Harry S. Hargrave, 
and sold to St. Paul coal-land men. The 
mining conditions at Ohlman are more 
like those at Pana than at Hillsboro, and 
therefore are not quite as good as con- 
ditions here. The vein is about 7% ft. 
thick. 


Indiana 


indianapolis—The completion of the 
work of the tellers of the United Mine 
Workers shows that the bituminous min- 
ers have ratified the Cleveland compro- 
mise agreement, governing Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania, by a 
vote of 109,709% to 32,139%. Thus 77 
per cent. of the 141,849 miners who voted 
at the referendum balloting, Apr. 10, fa- 
vored the agreement. Not later than 
May 1, it is said at the international head- 
quarters, the 240,000 bituminous miners 
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will be back in the mines. Approximately 
150,000 of these are idle at the present 
time. The formal signing of the contract 
which is to bind operators and miners in 
the four-state field until Mar. 31, 1914, is 
expected to take place this week. In only 
one district in the country was the ma- 
jority of votes cast against the agreement. 
That was in the Kentucky field, where a 
total of 1220 votes was cast, 566 of these 
being for and 654 against the agreement. 
Of the miners in the districts in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the 
four states governed by the contract, 82,- 
066 voted for the agreement and 23,300 
against it. 


Brazil—The Crawford Coal Co. has be- 
gun the work of sinking a .new mine 
northeast of this city, along the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois R.R.» When com- 
pleted it will employ 200 or more miners. 
This enterprise will prove a big help to 
Brazil, commercially. The new mine is 
in the Clay County block-coal field and 
bids fair to run for many years. 


Bloomington—Although Monroe County 
has never been known as a coal produc- 
ing district, John H. Koontz, who owns 43 
large farm 8 miles west of Bloomington, 
has found a 4-ft. vein of bituminous coal 
of excellent quality on his land. It js 
announced that a company is being 
formed to develop tiie find. 


Terre Haute—The convention of the 
Indiana United Mine Workers, which ad- 
journed early in March, pending the 
interstate conference at Cleveland, re- 
assembled here Apr. 17. The scale com- 
mittee has prepared a contract to be sub- 
mitted to the operators at a joint confer- 
ence. A mutual casualty-insurance agree- 
ment will be discussed by both bodies. 
The operators offered to take up the mat- 
ter several years ago, but the miners 
then believed they would succeed in ob- 
taining a state law similar to the one in 
Illinois. 


Kentucky 


Whitesburg — The Consolidation Coal 
Co. has bought 76 acres of coal lands 
near Jenkins for $19,700. This is at the 
rate of a little more than $250 an acre— 
perhaps the largest price ever paid for 
mountain coal lands. 


Louisville—While a final settlement of 
the difficulties between the union miners 
and the operators of western Kentucky 
has not been reached, the only points at 
issue now are minor questions in regard 
to working conditions. The wage scale 
agreed upon has been submitted to a 
referendum vote. The union miners of 
southern Indiana have refused to raise 
funds to be used in an endeavor to or- 
ganize the non-union territory of wester 
Kentucky. 

The entrance of the Norfolk & Western 
into the eastern Kentucky coal fields is a 
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development of interest. It will make the 
move through the Williamson & Pond 
Creek R.R., which was recently organ- 
ized. This road will be built from Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., along Pond Creek to a 
point near Elkhorn City, which is the 
center of the new coal territory now un- 
der development. It is largely for this 
reason that the Norfolk & Western is re- 
building its bridge over the Ohio at 
Kenova, W. Va., as it expects to handle a 
large tonnage of coal as soon as its new 
connection is built. The Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio is building from Dante, Va., 
to the Elkhorn field, while the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is also entering that dis- 
trict. 


Henderson—The Keystone Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. has filed a_ suit 
against the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Co., in which damages of $50,000 are 
asked. The company’s claim is that the 
road failed to furnish it with cars and 
to quote reasonable rates on the shipment 
of coal from the mines to the city of 
Henderson, and that as a result it was 
found necessary to close down the mines. 


Madisonville—An explosion of gas in 
the Coil Co.’s mine near this city, the 
night of Apr. 21, set the mine on fire and 
probably caused the death of Joseph 
Hallowell, a mine foreman, and four ne- 
groes. Flames were found issuing from 
the entry and one of the cages was blown 
out by the explosion. The mine is a new 
one, about 200 ft. below the surface and 
only about half a mile long. Only the 
five men were in the mine. 


Greenville—J. W. Lam, Greenville, 
has purchased the coal mine of the Dovey 
Coal Co. at Mercer. The purchase price 
was $75,000. Mr. Lam is one of the 
creditors of the company, which is in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $100,000. 
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Kansas City—A sub-committee of six 
members, representing the coal operators 
and the miners, respectively, in the fields 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Ar- 


kansas, began negotiations, Apr. 16, for ° 


the writing of a new two-year contract. 
The conferences were held in the offices 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. An early 
settlement of the differences between the 
two sides is expected. The miners by a 
referendum vote have approved the 


Cleveland agreement, and it only remains» 


now to agree on the contract. The only 
serious obstacle in writing the contract 
pertains to the arbitrator in matters of 
dispute. The miners desire to eliminate 
this clause and the operators desire to 
retain it. 

St. Louis—tThe freight traffic officials of 
the various railroads entering St. Louis, 
have practically decided upon a new coal 
arbitrary, making the rate on all coal the 
same to St. Louis as to East St. Louis. 
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Ohio 

Zanesville—Fire broke out, Apr. 18, in 
the shaft mine No. 302, near Congo, 
Ohio, in which 400 miners were employed 
until the suspension of work on Apr. 1. 
A hundred men at once started to work 
in an effort to check the ffames, and 
several of the fire fighters were overcome 
by the fumes. 

The annonucement was made recently 
in Columbus, that capitalists of that city 
have leased 8000 acres of coal lands be- 
tween Durant and Blue Rock. This is 
one of the biggest coal deals in the his- 
tory of this section of the state. It was 
further announced that the old Stone 


mine at the mouth of Coal Run will soon ; 


be purchased and operated. 
Columbus—Figures given out from In- 


dianapolis, show that the proposition of — 


remaining at work in accordance with the 


Cleveland agreement was ratified by the 


United Mine Workers in western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
vote against the proposition was unex- 
pectedly large, and hard to account for. 
The Hocking Valley field is expected to 
de one of the first to resume operations, 
as everything is in readiness for resump- 
tion. The eastern Ohio field will also re- 


sume work soon, and the same is true of — 


the Pomeroy-Bend field. It may be a 
little time before operations are resumed 


in the Massillon and Crooksville fields. — 


According to the Cleveland agreement 
there should be no difficulty in working 
out the district rulings. The agreement 
provides that nothing shall be changed to 
make the cost of mining greater, and, on 
the other hand, nothing shall be changed 
to decrease the earnings of the miners. 

The Symmes Coal Co., of Ironton, 
has been ordered by Judge Corn, of the 
common pleas court of that district, to li- 
quidate claims amounting to $705,204 
within the next 45 days. Failure to comply 


will result in a sheriff’s sale of valuable 
coal lands, owned by the company in — 
Of the @ 


Lawrence and Gallia Counties: 
indebtedness, $700,000 is for outstanding 
bonds and the balance for notes and court 
costs. 

Bridgeport—President John Moore, of 
the Ohio miners, with the subdistrict of- 


ficials, on Apr. 16, visited the towns of — 


Bradley, Piney Fork and Plum Run, 
where serious riots occurred recently, 
when pumpers and other repair men 
working in the idle mines were assaulted 
by foreigners. 


Coshocton—A 5-ft. seam of coal was 
uncovered recently in the new entry of 
the Locust Grove Mining Co.’s mine, just 
south cf town. A number of additional 
men will be employed as soon as the entry 
is put in shape to start operations. 

St. Clairsville—It is not believed the 
mines of eastern Ohio will resume opera- 
tions before Mav 1. 
from Indianapolis announcing the major- 


ity in favor of returning to work, will al- 


While the returns — 
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w the miners to proceed toward making 
ntracts, yet it is believed the operators 
e not desirous of resuming. 

This is due to reports that none of the 
rge consumers is out of coal and also 
ause many of the markets are still 
erstocked. Should the mines resume 
t once the operators would be unable to 
t the normal price for their coal. With 
4 % opening of the Lake trade, however, 


is expected all the 17,000 miners in 
4 eastern Ohio field will resme work 
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5 Pittsburg—The annual convention of 
‘District No. 5, United nah Peet 
“broke up in disorder and a “rump” meet- 
ine, Apr. 18. The 50,000 idle miners in 
‘western Pennsylvania will return to work 
“at once. It was announced that notifi- 
‘cations had been sent to the various locals 
‘to have the men return to work. 


a Dubois—The joint scale committee of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers, 
‘after two weeks of deliberation, reached 
‘an agreement, Apr. 20. The scale is some- 
what lower than the miners demanded, 
particularly in regard to dead work. It 
is signed for two years and is as follows: 
pick mining per gross ton, 72c.; pick 
‘mining per net ton, 64.29c.; machine load- 
‘ing per gross ton, 42c.; machine loading 
Be net ton, 37.23 cents. 


Boswell—A fire, on the morning of 
Apr. 12, destroyed the large outside barn 
‘at the Merchants’ Coal Co.’s mine, and a 

umber of mules were burned to death. 
The loss, including damage to a nearby 
‘dwelling, is estimated at $3500. 








Charleroi—In accordance with instruc- 
‘tions posted, Apr. 17, nearly all the mines 
‘of the Monongahela River Consolidated 
‘Coal & Coke Co., the Vesta Coal Co. and 
‘various other smaller companies with 

ines along the Monongahela River, re- 

‘sumed operations Apr. 18. This ended a 
‘suspension lasting since Apr. 1. 
_ Brownsville—The Knob mine of the 
onongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., idle since Apr. 1, resumed op- 
eration, Apr. 19. The Albany and 
Chamouni mines of the same company 
esumed work, Apr. 22. About 1500 men 
are affected. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke 



















tions. While labor has been coming into 
the coke region slowly, it has not come 
sufficient volume to meet the require- 
ents of the situation. Production for the 
week. ending Apr. 13 fell off 52,175 tons, 
‘as compared with the week before, the 
total being 363,289. The decrease was 
evenly divided between the furnace and 
‘merchant ovens, that of the furriace ovens 
being 26,356 tons, their total being 230,- 
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732, while the merchant ovens fell off 25,- 
819 tons, their total being 132,913. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Following a conference with 
the board of directors of the Scranton 
Board of Trade and a committee from the 
West Scranton Board of Trade, the city 
council recently received a resolution di- 
recting the city solicitor to prepare an 
ordiriance putting into effect the police 
powers of the city to prevent mine caves. 
The resolution was referred to a commit- 
tee and will probably be passed at the 
regular meeting of council. 


A pumpman at the Moosic Mountain 
colliery, near Jessup, was shot from am- 
bush while on his way to work, Apr. 16. 
The attack was made near the point 
where the railroad tracks were dynamited 
some days ago. This workman had been 
sticking to his post during the suspen- 
sion, in accordance with the arrangement 
between mine workers and operators. It 
is thought that some of the miners re- 
garded him as a strike breaker. 


More than 300 men. and women, 
gathered at the Raymond colliery at the 
“Ridge,” Archbald, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning of Apr. 20 to enforce the sus- 
pension order. When the men began to 
report for work the crowd chased home 
every workman except pump-runners, en- 
gineers, stable men, firemen and neces- 
sary repairmen permitted to work under 
the suspension order. There was no riot- 
ing or lawlessness, the crowd simply 
asking the workmen to go home and the 
workmen obeying the request. 


Wilkes-Barre—-The Plymouth Coal Co. 
has complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the rates on anthra- 
cite coal in carloads from the Dodson 
colliery and the Black Diamond colliery 
and other points on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R., to South Amboy, N. J. The 
commission was asked to reduce these 
rates and award reparation to the com- 
plainants. 

The committee, which is conducting the 
negotiations between anthracite miners 
and operators, reconvened in New York, 
Apr. 16, and has since continued its de- 
liberations in that city. Up to the pres- 
ent writing, no definite news has been 
given out concerning the progress made 
by this committee toward reaching an 
agreement. It is currently reported, how- 
ever, that the discussion of all questions 
has been fully and freely entered upon, 
and that an amicable settlement of pres- 
ent diffculties is expected. As has been 
anticipated, it is said that the demand of 
the miners for recognition of their or- 
ganization forms the chief obstacle in the 
way of reaching a settlement. 


Mt. Carmel—A miners’ accommodation 
car on the Reading railroad, near the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.’s 
Alaska shaft, was blown to pieces, Apr. 
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17, by dynamiters. A passenger train 
had passed the siding on which the car lay 
one minute before the explosion occurred. 
A detai! of coal and iron police are hunt- 
ing for the dynamiters. 








West Virginia 

Moundsville—An injunction was 
granted here, Apr. 16, restraining mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers from 
interfering with the operation of the 
Mound coal mine, where a strike has 
been in progress for some time, following 
the refusal of the company to recognize 
the union. A renewal of the rioting, in 
which nine men were injured, is antici- 
pated. 

Charleston—Only about 40 of the 15 
mines in the Kanawha district are now 
working, as a result of the failure of the 
miners and operators to agree on a wage 
scale, and between 8500 and 9000 miners 
are on a strike. The final disagree- 
ment came when the operators refused to 
grant more than the agreement called for 
last year, while the miners demanded an 
unlimited check-off. 

The mines closed down include all 
those along the Kanawha & Michigan 
R.R. in West Virginia. This takes in sev- 
eral thousand miners in Fayette County 
and a similar number in Kanawha 
County. Also, all mines are closed along 
the Chesapeake & Ohio in the Kanawha 
district, and along the branch lines, with 
the exception of those on the Cabin 
Creek branch, and the Coal River exten- 
sion of the Cabin Creek branch, about 40 
in number. 

The Kanawha district has about 13,- 
500 miners, so that the number now out 
represents approximately two-thirds. As 
far as it has been possible to learn, none 
of the mines are closed in the New River 
district nor in the Norfolk & Western dis- 
trict, but it is reported that a number of 
those in the northern section of the state 
are shut down. 


Fairmont—The Consolidation Coal Co. 
has received an order to ship 50,000 tons 
of coal to Egypt to be used on the state 
railways. This is the second such order 
this company has received recently. The 
company is still shipping coal to England 
in spite of the fact that the coal strike 
there has been declared off. The order 
for Egypt will be shipped within a short 
time from Baltimore. 





Washington 


Palouse—A. E. Sever, president of the 
Palouse Coal & Oil Co., M. M. Waters, 
and C. E. Allen, who was engaged during 
the last winter prospecting on the land 
of the Palouse Coal & Oil Co., have se- 
cured a lease on ground in the vicinity of 
Glenwood, where indications of the exist- 
ence of coal seams have recently been 
found. It is the intention of the lessees 
to prospect the new fields at once. 
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Personals 


M. M. Bardwell, general manager of 
the North Jellico Coal Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., is at Atlantic City, recuperating 
from a recent illness. 


Robert Lake, of Jackson, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, was a recent visitor in Co- 
lumbus, where he called upon a number 
of coal men. 


J. C. Colsom, coal operator and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Operators’ Associa- 
tion, is seeking nomination as a candi- 
date for state senator from Vigo County 
to the next Indiana legislature. 


C. W. Adams, vice-president of the 
St. Paul & Western Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., of 
Columbus, was recently a caller at the 
office of the parent company. 


C. R. Leake and H. A. Turner, engi- 
neers and coal experts of Birmingham, 
Ala., recently made an examination of 
the coal-land holdings of the Cullman 
Coal & Coke Co., at Bremen, Alabama. 


Congressman Bowman, of Pittston, 
Penn., has been elected vice-president of 
the Roden Coal Co., of Marvel, Ala., of 
which company his son-in-law, B. F. 
Roden, is president and general manager. 


A. W. Fleugel, superintendent of the 
Island Creek Coal Co.’s docks at Duluth 
and Superior, recently returned from a 
trip to Milwaukee and other points, 
where he inspected various dock proper- 
ties and equipment. 


J. D. O’Neill, president of the United 
Coal Co., of Pittsburg, Penn., in com- 
pany with W. S. Kuhn and W. E. Moore, 
large stockholders in the company, re- 
cently made a trip of inspection to the 
plant of the Merchants Coal Co., at Bos- 
well, Penn., a subsidiary concern. 


Chester W. O’Neill, for the past five 
years general sales agent of the Inde- 
pendent Coal & Coke Co., at Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed general West- 
ern sales agent for the company and 
will open permanent offices in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. O’Neill will be succeeded in 
the Utah-Idaho-Montana field by William 
Gorton, who hitherto has been located at 
the company’s mines in Kenilworth, Utah. 


Morris H. Bush, general superin- 
tendent of the Woodward Iron Co., has 
succeeded A. H. Woodward as a member 
of the mine casualty and mining insti- 
tute committee of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association following the 
election of Mr. Woodward to the execu- 
tive committee of the association. Ben- 
jamin F. Roden, of Marvel, Ala., has suc- 
ceeded C. P. Ludwig, general superin- 
tendent of the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co., on the mine-casualty 
committee, on account of the withdrawal 
of the Alabama Consolidated Co. from 
the association. 
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Obituary 


Edward Avery, aged 78, president of the 
Avery Coal & Mining Co., with mines in 
the vicinity of Marissa, IIl., died at his 
home in St. Louis, Apr. 10. 

Charles Clark, a capitalist and one of 
the founders and directors of the Kansas 
& Texas Coal Co., died in St. Louis Apr. 
18. Mr. Clark was 80 years of age. 

George F. Huff, former congressman, 
banker, coal operator and philanthropist, 
of Greensburg, Penn., died at his winter 
residence in Washington, D. C., Apr. 18, 
after a lingering illness. 

Mr. Huff was born July 16, 1842, at 
Norristown, Penn. He attended the pub- 
lic schools at Norristown until he was 
17 years old and then the family moved 
to Altoona. At the latter place he en- 
tered the repair shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. and learned the trade of a 
car finisher. At the age uf 20 years, he 
entered the banking house of Julian M. 
Lloyd & Co., Altoona. With his employer 
he organized a bank at Ebensburg, Cam- 
bria County. He was successful, and 
two years later came to Greensburg and 
organized a banking house, known as 
Lloyd, Huff & Co. Later this company 
was changed to the Greensburg Deposit 
Bank. 

During the years Mr. Huff was engaged 
in the organization of banking houses he 
became interested in coal lands. He was 
president of the Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co. at the time of his death. The Key- 
stone Coal & Coke Co. is composed of a 
number of coal companies, all of which 
originally were organized by Mr. Huff. 
They are the Greensburg Coal Co., Alex- 
andria Coal Co., Mountain Coal Co., Mu- 
tual Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Manor Gas & Coal Co., Madison Coal 
Co., Salem Coal Co., Latrobe Coal Co. 
and the Carbon Coal Co. 

Mr. Huff organized and constructed the 
Southwest Pennsylvania R.R., which oper- 
ated lines from Greensburg to the various 
coal towns in Westmoreland County. He 
also organized and constructed the 
Greensburg Electric Street Ry., the 
Greensburg Electric Light Co. and the 
Westmoreland Light and Heat Co. 

Mr. Huff began his political career in 
1881, when he was elected as a national 
delegate to the Republican convention at 
Chicago. In 1884 he was elected state 
senator and in 1888 he was elected Con- 
gressman, from the district which con- 
sisted of Westmoreland, Indiana, Arm- 
strong and Jefferson counties and was 
re-elected in 1890 and 1893. In 1894 he 
was chosen Congressman-at-large. He 
was elected to Congress again in 1904, 
1906 and 1908, and refused the nomina- 
tion in 1910. 

Mr. Huff spent his summers in Greens- 
burg, where he owned an estate of 500 
acres, and the winters in Washington. He 
is survived by his widow and four 
children. 
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Construction News 


Brownsville, Penn.—Two hundred coke 
ovens are being installed at the Alicia 
mines near here, owned by W. H. Brown, 
of Pittsburg. : 


Willmar, Minn.—The Harmon Coal Co., 
of Chicago, contemplates building here 
a large coal-storage and _ distributing 
plant of 500,000 tons capacity. 


Lonaconing, Md.—Louis Stanton, of 
Frostburg, Md., has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Georges Creek Coal Basin Co. 
for $20,000 and will open a new mine. 


Crewe, Va.—The Southern Timber Co. 
is organizing to develop 10,000 acres of 
coal land and will install equipment for 
2000 tons daily capacity; contracts not 
yet awarded. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co. will construct a new coal pier 
at Greenwich Point. Estimated cost, 
$200,000. Alexander C. Shand, Philadel- 
phia, is chief engineer. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Co. plans making exten- 
sive improvements to its coal pier at 
Port Richmond. W. Hunter, Philadel- 
phia, is chief engineer. 


Burgettstown, Penn.—Smith & Lewis, 
engineers, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, are 
receiving bids for the erection of build- 
ings for the Atlas Coal Co., Burgetts- 
town; also for piping and other equip- 
ment. 


Williamsburg, Ky.—The Proctor Coal 
Co. is opening new mines at Red Ash, 
in Whitley County, near here, and is 
purchasing equipment. Charles Finley, 
Williamsburg, is president and general 
manager. 

Pine Hill, Ky.—The Kentucky Ports 
land Cement & Coal Co., Munsey Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md., will develop 1200 acres 
of coal land for daily capacity of 500 
tons; cement plant and coal mine equip- 
ment to cost $900,000. 


Maben, Ala.—Improvements contem- 
plated by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., for the Bessie 
mine, at Maben, include two new boilers, 
increasing the boiler capacity 400 hp., 
also one air compressor. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Provident Coal 
Co. is prepared to let contracts for con- 
struction work in connection with open- 
ing its new mine at Fairpoint. Contracts 
will be awarded for grading, laying 
tracks, mine openings and concrete con- 
struction. 





Barbourville, Ky.—The Knox Coal 
Mining Co., of Louisville, Ky., recently 
incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 


stock, will develop 40,000 acres of coal 
land and will soon be open for bids for 
mining machinery and plant. Address — 
company at Barbourville. - 


Coeburn, Va.—H. F. Whitehead, gen-— 
eral superintendent, Virginia Iron, Coal — 
& Coke Co., contemplates various im-_ 
provements at its coal mines, doubling 
their capacity. It is proposed to equip > 
the mines with new motors, erecting a 
steel tipple near Sexton and Thelma and — 
to build dwellings. 


Harlan, Ky.—Contracts are now being 
let by the Harlan Coal Co., which is de- 
veloping a tract of 10,000 acres of coal 
lands near here. A 5-mile extension to 
the mines is being built by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. Machinery at the 
plant will be electrically operated. Ken- 
neth Meguire, of the Snead & Meguire 
Coal Co., Louisville, Ky., is one of the 
officers of the company. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


General Review 


in market conditions 
to a point where the 
trade is again in an approximately nor- 
mal condition. Some uncertainty is still 
felt over the anthracite situation, but 
it is the general belief that an agreement 
will be effected at an early date. The 


Readjustments 


continued and apparently harmonious sit- 





‘ficult to dispose of, as 


tings of the wage-scale committees sub- 
stantiate this belief. Bituminous mines 
resumed operation under curtailed capa- 
city, Apr. 22, as was expected. Con- 
sumers are not in the market for much 
tonnage, as most large steam users were 
prepared for a 30-day suspension, and 
it will be two weeks before production 


is brought up to normal. 


Wholesalers in the East are reluctant 
to see the market drop back to normal, 
as many still have considerable high- 
price speculative coal on hand. Com- 
paratively little fuel is coming forward, 
but even these small arrivals are dif- 
the trade is 
apathetic with little or no demand at full 
circular prices. Only about 50 per cent. 
of the mines in the Pittsburg district 
have resumed operations and production 
will not be up to full rated capacity for 
two or three weeks. West Virginia mines 
are supplying what little demand there 


‘is in Ohio, the trade there being quiet 


in every respect. 


Interest is now cen- 
tering on the lake trade and coal fleets 
are preparing to sail. 

Supplies in the Middle West have held 


out well, and the market is heavy and 


slow. The speculative coal, with which 


Chicago was swamped a few weeks ago, 


has been cleaned up, and there is some 
demand in screenings. 
Mages, stored on the ground in anticipa- 


tion of a strike, are being loaded, and a 


coming in. 
dence of hesitancy in the trade generally. 


few shipments of Kentucky coals are 
There is a perceptible evi- 





Boston, Mass. 


There has been little change in the 
market this week. Wholesalers are 
naturally reluctant to drop back, but 
trade in bituminous is fast settling down 
vo an everyday basis. Cargoes from 
Hampton Roads are still arriving with 
high-priced coal and heavy demurrage 
charges, and in most cases where there 
are unsold balances thev are hard to 
dispose of. The buyers have little in- 
terest in a receding market. 

Georges Creek is being freely shipped 


. and sales are few. 


The large ton- 


but Pennsylvanias are getting heavy. 
Aside from shipments here and there 
to relieve those who were unable to get 
supplies earlier, or more likely to fill 
orders entered on a “panic” basis there 
is relatively little coal coming forward, 
On contract there 
is some inquiry but apparently it will 
be difficult to get spirit into the trade 
until the season is further advanced. The 
Virginia loading is improving rapidly, 
and Pocahontas and New River are 
quoted at near normal prices. 

Freights are dull and on tonnage from 
Hampton Roads individual charters are 
matters of barter. On Long Island Sound 
from New York the market is off to the 
summer basis of 45@50 cents. 

Soft coal, all-rail is coming through 
in large quantities, probably a clearing 
up of last month’s mining. Speculators 
are having difficulty in placing this coal 
and since buyers are more fussy about 
quality than they were a month ago 
some low prices are heard. 

Anthracite seems to be marking time. 
Large premiums are no longer paid, and 
a good volume of stock coal, especially 
in egg and chestnut, is being let into 
the market. The spring weather makes 
the retail demand light. Prevailing prices 


are: 


Clearfields, 
Clearfields, 


f.0.b. mines.......$1.20@1.40 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 2.50@2.75 





Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 
Hampton ROMS. .)s< ihe ce 2.75 @ 2.80 
New York 


The extent to which storing was carried 
on in anticipation of a protracted shut- 
down at the mines is now becoming evi- 
dent by the total absence of buyers. Ar- 
rivals here so far this month have been 
much below normal, but there is scarcely 
any demand, and while prices are fairly 
strong, there are few transactions. 

In bituminous the consumers appear to 
be heavily stocked, and there are few or 
no requests for spot coal. The railroad 
movement is good, water freights easier, 
and the arrivals steadily improving with 
the general resumption at the mines. Con- 
trary to reports from West Virginia, the 
larger companies here say there is no 
labor shortage at the mines. Ordinary 
grades of bituminous are quoted at $2.80 
f.o.b., with the better grades bringing 
$3.25, but there are few transactions and 
prices fluctuate rapidly. 

It is now evident there will be no re- 
sumption at the anthracite mines by May 
1, and it is generally believed it will be 
May 15, and possibly later, before the 


mines are again in operation. Work at 
present is confined entirely to keeping the 
mines unwatered; some of the larger 
companies in transferring coal from one 
colliery to another, created the erroneous 
rumor that they were again shipping. 

There is little activity in the anthracite 
market at present, but it is believed the 
supplies are now pretty well exhausted 
and another week will show a decided 
tightening of the market. Wholesale an- 
thracite quotations, f.o.b. New York, are 
as follows: 


Chestnut 
Pea 

Buckwheat 
Rice 
Barley 
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Philadelphia, Penn. 


After almost four weeks of idleness 
at the mines, the anthracite industry in 
this city still continues in rather an 
apathetic condition. All dealers report 
that what business they are doing comes 
in one- and two-ton lot orders, and care- 
ful inquiry elicits the information that 
nearly all the dealers are in fairly good 
condition as regards their supply of the 
domestic sizes. In fact, many of them 
have considerably more than they want, 
when there are rumors that an adjust- 
ment of the difficulty between the miners 
and operators seems to be nearing a 
conclusion, and they are all hoping that 
the suspension will continue until they 
have worked off most if not all of the 
high-priced coal. 

It almost goes without saying that 
there wil be some reduction in prices by 
the wholesale operators in the event of 
an early settlement of the present diffi- 
culty, but even if they do reduce the 
prices, it does not necessarily follow that 
the retailers will do the same; it might 
be a matter of protection to the deal- 
ers to continue present prices until their 
stocks of winter coal are disposed of. 
However, no action has as yet been taken 
by either one or the other, the trade as 
a unit waiting the final settlement of 
the labor controversy. 

Our previous prediction that mining 
would not be resumed until the middle 
of May seems to be confirmed, as any 
arrangements looking to settlement dur- 
ing the coming week, would hardly be- 
come operative until about that time. 
Very little anthracite coal is coming to 
this market, just small odds and ends, 
which some of the little washeries in the 
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regions are able to turn out, and there 
is not a particularly good market for it. 
Dealers are looking askance at coal now 
at the full circular prices ruling during 
the winter months, and unless they are 
in actual need, are not disposed to buy. 
Steam coals, of which there is little of- 
fering, seem to fare better, but ¢he 
amount is so small that it hardly de- 
serves mention. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The Cleveland wage scale 
adjustment was accepted by the miners 
and arrangements completed for open- 
ing the mines Monday, Apr. 22. The 
opening, however, was far from general, 
as demand for coal was so light. Large 
consumers had laid in stocks to carry 
them fully 30 days, and dealers were also 
fairly well stocked, so that there has not 
only been no pressure to obtain coal, but 
even an absence of the normal current 
demand. Probably less than one-half the 
capacity of the Pittsburg district has 
been put in operation, but production is 
expected to increase steadily, and to reacn 
normal proportions within two or three 
weeks. 

Shipments in the lake trade will begin 
nominally May 1, when the reduced rate 
of 78c., against 88c. last season, goes into 
effect. They will hardly be large at the 
start, but the season as a whole is ex- 
pected to make a new record. As far as 
can be learned no regular selling has 
been done in the lake trade. 

There is no demand, but producers are 
naming prices on a basis 7!2c. higher 
than last year’s regular or official basis, 
as follows: Mine-run and nut, 51.22%; 
34-in., $1.32%4; 1%-in., $1.47%; slack, 
82\%4c. These prices constitute the quot- 
able market at the moment, but whether 
they will hold is another matter. Last 
year’s prices, based on $1.15, were shaded 
during the major portion of the season. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is 
quiet, but prices are not easier as coke is 
scarce. We quote: prompt furnace, 52.60 
@2.65; prompt foundry, 53; contract 
foundry, $2.65@ 2.75. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Apr. 13 at 363,- 
289 tons, a drop of 52,000 tons. This 
was due to celebration of the Easter holi- 
days by the foreign workmen. Some in- 
terests in the trade estimate that the ac- 
tual decrease was larger than shown in 
the figures quoted, pointing out in addi- 
tion that the Courier figures show very 
little greater drop in the lower Connells- 
ville region than in the upper, whereas 
the lower Connellsville labor is almost 
entirely foreign, and in the upper region 
a large percentage is American. Ship- 
ments were reported at 4210 cars to 
Pittsburg, 5477 cars to points West and 
1346 cars to points East, a total of 11,- 
033 cars, a decrease of 1300 cars. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Although some of the larger companies 


are still doing a fairly active business, 


the majority of the operators report the 
Baltimore coal market heavy during the 
past week. The demand was not near 
as good as in previous weeks, and, of 
course, prices took a further drop. A 
careful survey of the situation here 
shows that operators have, in most in- 
stances, not been able to get any better 
price than they obtained early in January 
or late last fall. 

The general belief in Baltimore is that 
the coal trade will not show much life 
again until there is a more decided im- 
provement in the business world. With 
the large industries running full time, 
the demand for coal would-be increased, 
and as Baltimore usually holds its own 
in a competing market, when there is any 
business to compete for, local operators 
would probably obtain their share. 

There are indications that this improve- 
ment in general business conditions will 
take place. The steel mills, which are 
large consumers of coal and coke, are 
operating at a greater capacity, and as 
steel may be said to reflect the general 
business condition, it would apepar that 
a gradual improvement in trade is tak- 
ing place. Operators believe that in- 
quiries for coal will be increased shortly, 
and that these inquiries will develop 
into deliveries. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is ap- 
parently not suffering any ill effects be- 
cause of the slow market. During the 
past week, this well known concern for- 
warded 5000 tons of fuel to Egypt, for 
use on Egyptian Railroad. The entire 
contract closed in this country, calls 
for a delivery of about 50,000 tons. The 
Consolidation has numerous large orders 
on hand, and business is about as active 
now with this company as it was three 
or four weeks ago. 

The Davis Coal & Coke Co. is now 
preparing to begin shipments on its con- 
tract with the Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
the first delivery will probably take place 
some time in June; the contract runs 
for 20 years. In order to supply the 
necessary fuel to the Bethlehem com- 
pany, the Davis company has opened up 
three additional mines in the vicinity of 
Thomas, W. Va. 

Complaint is still heard of a shortage 
of miners in West Virginia. It was 
stated in local coal circles during the 
week that the operators in that state could 
easily use 1500 additional men. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The demand for bituminous coal is 
light and matters are about as badly un- 
settled as ever, with very little prospect 
of any immediate change for the better. 
The operators are not anxious for an 
early resumption and are not at all 


Viola lem NOse2o 
pleased to find that quite a percentage 
of the mines in the Pittsburg district are 
already in operation. There is a good 
prospect that this new-mined coal will 
be on the market before there is any 
demand for it. 

There is not much mining in the Al-. 
legheny Valley; a great part of the mines 
closed on the first of April and most 
of the others shut down on Apr. 15. The 
miners have been holding meetings in 
the valley and have issued a long list 
of demands, but the operators will make 


no further concessions than were made 


at the rate meeting at Cleveland last 
month. 

There was to have been a meeting of 
the Allegheny Valley Operators’ Associa- 
tion at East Brady on Apr. 19, but it 
was postponed. The fact is that if these 
mines are opened now there will be no 
market for the product and it is pretty 
close to that now. For this reason there 
will be no haste to get the men back to 
work, though there is no great expecta- 
tion of saving the trade from the low 
prices of last year. 

Buffalo operators in the tidewater trade 
claim it would be suicidal to make any 
further concessions to the miners, for 
they find the West Virginia product al- 
ready commanding that market. If the 
demands of the miners were conceded, it 
is said that the cost of mining would 
be increased more than 30c. a ton. 

As in recent seasons the Buffalo bitumi- 
nous market will accept the prices made 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. as a basis, 
though it may be a hard matter to ob- 
tain them sometimes. The prices named, 
with freight to Buffalo added, are $2.6714 
for Pittsburg: select lump, $2.5714 for 
three-quarter, $2.47'%4 for mine-run and 
$2.10 for slack, with Connellsville coke 
as strong as ever and best foundry ad- 
vanced to $5. 

The lake fleet is preparing to sail at 
the end of the week, but it may be de- 
layed by ice. There is soft coal for ship- 
ment from Erie and the Ohio ports, but 
nothing from Buffalo and none to be 
looked for at present. 

There is so little demand for anthra- 
cite that dealers are getting a local sup- 
ply, but shipping agents are receiving no 
regular amount. It now looks as though 
the anthracite miners would be idle for 
some time. , 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The coal business continues practically 
at a standstill, because the miners are 
still out and also because of the large 
stocks the consumers acquired in antici- 
pation of a strike. There is a little coal 
coming to Cleveland from the small 
mines which remained at work after the 
agreement expired, but this is very hard 
to dispose of. By the time the mines 
resume operations and get in full run- 
ning order, it is hoped the supply will 
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be nearly exhausted, but nothing heavy 
jis expected until about the first of June, 
at which time the stocks on hand should 
‘be used up, and the large tonnage going 
up the Lakes will put the market in a 
normal condition. 

It is rumored that a large number of 
the Pittsburg operators will resume work 
; on Apr. 22, and this coal will come to 
the Lake ports for shipments north as 
soon as boats are available. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a very heavy ton- 
nage will be shipped north this summer. 
On account of the extreme winter they 

have exhausted all the supplies on the 
docks, and will not only have to meet 
current demands, but will also have to re- 
stock the docks, which in the past few 
years they did not have to do. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week has been quiet in most respects. 
There is not much demand for tonnage, 
even when all the mines have been closed 
down, and what demand there is has been 
taken care of by jobbers with West Vir- 
ginia connections. Prices are ruling 
rather soft, which is difficult to explain, 
as the amount on hand is not considered 

very large for this season of the year. 
The prospects are bright for a general 

resumption in all of the Ohio fields by 

_ May 1, and possibly there will be some 
coal mined before then. Operators are 
taking advantage of the suspension to 
place their mines in good condition, and 
they will be in a position to produce a 
large tonnage from the start. 

Consumers of steam grades, who 
stocked up previous to Apr. | in fear of 
an extended suspension, are not renew- 
ing contracts. Many of the consumers 
seem to prefer taking chances on secur- 
ing fuel in the open market and probably 
a number will not make contracts at this 

. time. 









ered good, and preparations are being 
made for a renewed activity in every line 
when the miners resume. The matter of 
prices is still a question of conjecture, 
and it is believed that quotations will rule 
rather low for some time. Prices which 
seem to prevail in Ohio fields are: 
Hocking Valley 


Ores tenis. oe wk ae $1.50 
Bee a 2; ae 1.35 
PURSE EEE iv. sod Ky x6 a isieie aS 1.25 
Mine-run 8. ath Ae Eee 1.10 
Nit. Demand Blacker Jo. fil ces 0.80 
OTS On Se a eee 0.70 
Pittsburg No.8 
ts. ML ice Oe ae eee $1.20 
ats WRG ee Se eee Nene 1 05 
COND AC oa ES Io Sh hes ee ee ee 0.75 
Pomeroy Bend 
TRG SCR UMS SOTIIY o ogits tip test else ees hia ss $1 55 
a Re ie oe gr © cine ere 1.35 
tees Cee ial OP EERILY o's cunt 1. 2€ 
Mine-run..... ERR ee. ol OO 
NOC DORANO GECKO: wea sadinieci ss... ‘O80 
ein Peer einen s ORY seems bic So achae 0.70 
Kanawha 
PYGUSIMD IIS HUINTITY (Waste sie do sat ig edad «530 vie $1.50 
ey Be rile hal ne Nei ae 1435 
WERIASIINEs Wael idee Cone etlk oe en vans 1.10 
CLEPNS Ge Ae Se emt i ewes to 0:75 


The outlook for the future is consid- 
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Indianapolis 


The present indications are that the 
miners will not return to work Apr. 22, 
and possibly not on May 1, pending the 
final ratification of the wage scale. The 
operators may ask it, but the men will 
censent only on certain conditions, which 
are not likely to be accepted. The op- 
erators say they are not in need of coal 
at present, as the supply in storage is 
large enough to last until late in May 
at the present rate of consumption. Two 
years ago the men asked certain condi- 
tions, which were granted, and they 
worked for two months while a joint 
committee arranged the details of the 
final contract. At that time the Illinois 
miners were idle, and the operators had 
a large demand for coal from customers 
of the Illinois operators. 








Chicago 

Market conditions in Chicago have 
been exceedingly slow, buying being quite 
irregular. There was a slight increase in 
the demand for screenings, and indica- 
tions are that all speculative coal has 
been disposed of. 

It is expected that the buying of screen- 
ings will come first from the small us- 
ers and a very fair demand is expected 
soon. Two of the largest concerns in the 
Pittsburg district have entered into com- 
Petition in the Northwest with a cut price, 
and a sharp scramble for business is al- 
ready under way. Whether the contract 
Price on smokeless coal _ will hold 
throughout the year is a matter of spec- 
uiation, and depends, dealers say, upon 
the turn of events in the anthracite field. 
No new shipments of anthracite are being 
received and business is dead. The mar- 
ket for coke is fairly steady. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domesticolitnperes «suotoecs os $2.62@2.87 
OS RA eave a aid tae tL fi fan ais 2. ho 2.50@2.75 
SEE neh es helo a eee 2.17 
MOLCCLIMLS > Meeeremerer ss, steye a oni ke:. 1.67@1.82 
Springfield: 
DIOMICSEIUC, LIND cette tlevster = Gis ce 2: $2.57@2.82 
MCAD EU teat sstmes oreo oye 6% 2. Le 
NUD GTAiie. Annee) «es oe eae Gun vt 1.97@2.07 
CRCGIIIIOS. gi tis criterias, a, ars Kiera Caso: 1.67@1.82 
Clinton: 
WOMESHIGUUINI MAN ii ss nvien & Sa. 02@2. Ca 
LEAMA UMS eee vars che ts ws Dea i 
MIC =0E eta vena ees vias es « 1.97 @2.07 
DGreGHi Nes eet Me siete cus ck 8D 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River: 


MING-U0); eet nein Pv tele bates is fay 5) 
Lump and egg 


‘Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.85; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.95; byprod- 


uct, nut, $4.75; gas-house, $5. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The unanimous opinion of coal men in 
the Twin Cities is that business in this 
market has never before been as quiet as 
at the present writing. Every branch of 
the coal trade seems to be in a state of 
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hesitancy as wholesalers are still waiting 
for prices on which to place contracts and 
very little coal is coming this way for 
sale. Some steam users overstocked quite 
heavily in view of the strike and whole- 
salers report that a number of them are 
trying to back out of coal contracted for 
prior to Apr. 1. This has caused prices to 
drop considerably as some of these steam 
users resold coal at big losses and buy- 
ers looking for spot coal have had little 
trouble purchasing at low prices. 

The rate case against the coal carriers 
in Pennsylvania before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, having resulted 
in an order from the Commission reduc- 
ing the rail rate on Youghiogheny coal 
from mines to Lake Erie points, 10c. per 
ton, has been announced in circulars is- 
sued by the Dock companies Apr. 15. 
Youghiogheny lump and nut. sizes are 
quoted at $3.40 f.o.b. docks or $4.30 on 
track Twin Cities; dock run, $3.10 at 
docks or S4 at Twin Cities; Youghiogheny 
screenings, $2.40 dock or $3.30 track 
Twin Cities. Contracts are being let on 
Youghiogheny quite freely and whole- 
salers are anxiously waiting prices on 
which to base other coals. 

The anthracite proposition is not caus- 
ing very much excitement in this territory 
as it is generally well along in the sum- 
mer before stocks arrive and by that time 
everything will most likely be adjusted. 
The retailers are the only ones who are 
uneasy as the consumer in the North- 
western territory has been educated to 
buy early during the summer and is now 
inquiring for prices from the retailer. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The coal market in St. Louis is prac- 
tically at a standstill. There are perhaps 
a dozen cars a week of Kentucky coal 
coming in, and the Illinois mines are 
loading the coal that was dumped on the 
ground previous to the shut down, when- 
ever there is a demand for any. How- 
ever, the demand is very small, and all 
grades of Standard coal have been prac- 
tically a drug on the market. 

There is still some Carterville coal 
being offered as low as $1.40 for lump 
and egg at the mines, and screenings at 
$1. Standard lump has been offered as 
low. as $1.15 and screenings at 75c. At 
the present time there is no market in 
St. Louis for anything in the way of 
fuels. 


Portland, Ore. 


Coal dealers in Portland are having 
no trouble filling orders as it is the time 
of year when the demand is light. Cool 
weather is prevailing at this time, how- 
ever, and the demand may be strength- 
ened a little should it continue for a 
couple of weeks. 

A topic of much interest here is the 
question of the policy to be followed in 
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regard to the coal lands of Alaska, the 
sentiment here being in favor of throw- 
ing them open for development. Cheaper 
coal here would have a tendency to stimu- 
late many industries, and the establish- 
ment of large coal bunkers in Portland 
harbor is being given serious considera- 
tion by the Port of Portland Commis- 
sion. The arrival of coal from foreign 
destinations has been very light here 
since the first of the year. 








Production and Transportation 
, Statistics 
THE CAR SITUATION 


The following table stows the surplus 





and shortages of cars on 169 roads on 

Aptead lelast: 
Net 

Surplus Short. Surplus 

BGA erase os hen ueae ae es 17,616 9,646 7,970 

HYG bites chien Sore 5,684 i Stahl 4,347 

Coal, gond. and j BIE 

ighoWohOelGey OAS oe 48,800 1,222) AY, 50S 

Other sTkinds sn. sts 22,843 3,849 19,494 

Total 94,943 15,554 79,389 

Only section to report a decrease in 


idle cars was Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska, where a total of only 336 idle 
cars was reported, compared with 1551 
two weeks before. Increased demand 
for box cars was the cause. 


SoME GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PENDING 


Washington, D. C.—Bids are asked by 
the Paymaster-General, U. S. N., Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., for 
furnishing bituminous and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal, to be delivered in such quanti- 
ties and at such times as may be requirea 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913. The coal is to be 2240 Ib. to the 
ton, and is to have an analysis indicating 
quality not lower than the following: 

Moisture, “‘delivered coal,” 3 per cent.; 
ash, ‘dry coal,” 10 per cent.; volatile mat- 
ter, “dry coal,’ 22 per cent.; sulphur, 
Sdrvecoal, wala per Celta aatlle aahy 
coal,” not less than 14,200 per pound. 

Schedule 4492, opening 10 am., 
May 14: 

Class 1, 1300 tons bituminous coal, for 
delivery at the naval powder depot, Lake 
Denmark, Morris County, N. J. 

Class 2, for delivery at Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Penn., 18,000 tons semi-bi- 
tuminous coal. 

Class 3, for delivery at the Naval Aca- 
demy, Annapolis, Md., 12,000 tons bitum- 
inous coal for steaming purposes. 

Class 4, for delivery at the Naval En- 
gineering Experiment Station, near An- 
napolis, Md., 1500 tons bituminous coal. 

Class 5, for delivery at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 2500 tons semi- 
bituminous coal, best quality. 

Class 6, for delivery at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., 30,000 tons bitum- 
inous coal, to be standard grade New 
River, Pocahontas or Georges Creek coal, 
and to be crushed so that it will pass 
through a ring two inches in diameter. 
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Class 7, to be delivered at the Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va., 15,000 tons, semi-bi- 
tuminous coal. 

Class 8, to be delivered at the Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Va., 2500 tons semi- 
bituminous coal, best quality. 

Class 9, to be delivered at the Naval 
Training Station, North Chicago, IIl., 13,- 
500 tons bituminous coal. 

Bidders are required to state: The 
commercial name of the coal, name of 
mine or mines, location of mine or mines, 
name or other designation of the coal bed 
or beds, British thermal units per pound, 
percentage of sulphur in ‘“‘dry coal,” per- 
centage of ash in “‘dry coal,” percentage 
of volatile matter in “dry coal,” moisture 
in coal as received, and to furnish sam- 
ples for test. 


OHIO COAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


Comparative statement of bituminous 
shipments over the principal Ohio rail- 
roads, for February, 1911-12, in short 
tons: 


1911 1912 
Hocking Valley .... 238,060 417,176 
Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral fii alee 85,282 165,118 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 128,611 244,409 
Wheeling & Lake 
Erie 4 terse eae ee 231,328 409,966 
Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling 7... oe. 147,549 298,896 
Zanesville & West- 
OTN. | Ni ore c¥et ekevele peters 94,309 121,410 
Toledo Division, 
Pennsylvania Co.. 153,504 561,675 
Lake Brie, Alliance 
& Wheeling ..... 99,425 141,643 
Marietta, Columbus 
& Cleveland...... 1,403 13,942 
Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal | eeeiese. 7,160 4,432 
Kanawha & Michi- 
ATI, Vie ae phe eens 10,066 20,260 
Totaly. ccs. 1,196,697 2,398,927 


WATER SHIPMENTS TO CALIFORNIA 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of water shipments of coal and coke 
to California during the last three years 
in long tons: 





Coal 1909 1910 1911 
British Columbia. 188,125 157,489 207,203 
TAUStTaa eral 68,086 115,179 198,730 
Great Britain.... SSUES ere eereeame 2,639 

hina Be Oe EEN) gs sdovchere 6,170 
Jaa ys sane 546 38,817 279 
Orepon eee 24,125 25,293 7,439 
Washington...... 16,940 50,342 57,298 
Waster Geese 69,696 101,265 80,338 

Total ec ere 370,623 486,385 560,096 
Coke 

Great, Britain vee. on 59,804 57,496 87,296 

AUISETAaS eee 14,955 14,442 3,125 

Washing tone. pir pence. oe. ce ee 

JADA tite sta «2 2,500 2,795 

ot: Ure ee Bn Bens 74,759 74,4388 93,816 





Foreign Markets 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the British fuel exports for the 
first three months of 1911-12, in tons: 





1911 1912 

Anthracite! ee me: 597,551 558,004 
Steams: bt 11,054,747 9,046,223 
GOSa52%05 2 eee 2,442,009 1,938,998 
Householde.n ae: 368,444 299,234 
Other sortais eee eee 738,601 630,613 
Coke aac ee eee ee 251,671 2hiutes 
Patented fuel......... 425,246 373,332 
Bunkericodliz-w eer 4,701,509 4,051,302 

LOTBIS eae eee 20,579,778 17,174,829 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In the East Kootenai district of Brit- 
ish Columbia there was a falling 
off during the year of 1911 of 605,- 
000 tons of coal and 40,000 tons of coke 
as compared with the production in 1910, 
and the total coal shortage for the whole 
province was 365,000 tons. Much loss 
was sustained by the various mineral 
smelters, due to the coal strike, and the 
shutting off of the coke supply. : 


DuTCH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The imports of coal into Dutch ports 
during 1911 showed an increase over the 
previous year’s figures to the extent of 
nearly one million tons, the total being 
11,344,981 tons, as against 10,347,138 
tons. In 1910 a similar increase over 
1909 was recorded. The exports last 
year amounted to 4,330,282 tons, show- 
ing an increase of 314,353 tons over the 
4,015,929 tons exported in 1910. 


Financial Notes 


The New York Stock Exchange has 
listed $960,000 additional first and sec- 
ond, 40-year, 5% bonds of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., due 1950, making the 
total amount listed $13,960,000. New 
bonds are issued for additions and im- 
provements. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co.’s stock 
and bond holdings increased from $23,- 
967,687 in 1910 to $27,014,189 at the close 
of 1911. The gain was almost wholly 
accounted for by the increase in Hudson 
Coal stock from $100,000 to $2,500,000. 
This served to settle the account owed 
by the coal company to the railroad com- 
pany. The change in bonds held by the 
company’s treasury was under $500,000. 


Annual report! of the International 
Coal and Coke Co. shows disbursements 
for last year as follows: Dividends, $56,- 
073.38; maintenance, $77,554.28, and im- 
provements, $47,029.61. The company is 
capitalized at $3,000,000 and owns mines 
in Alberta, British Columbia. Operations 
were, suspended during eight months of 
last year because of strikes. It is be- 
lieved the company will make a better 
showing during the current year. 


United States District Court for north- 
ern district of Ohio, in the case of pro- 
tective committee for Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Coal Co. 4% bondhold- 
ers vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co. and others, held railroad company is 
obliged to pay off $200,000 prior lien ob- 
ligations of coal company. Decision es- 
tablished that where corporation is or- 
ganized and managed simply as adjunct 
to another corporation, principal corpor- 
ation is liable for debts of subsidiary. 


Chairman Taylor, of the Pittsburg 
Coal Co., gives the following details of 
the deals with the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
and the stockholders of the Mononga- 
hela River C. C. & C. Co.: The company 
sold about 7000 acres of coking coal land, 
with improvements, at $1450 per acre to 
the Frick company. The final settlement 
will bring the proceeds up about $10,000,- 
000. A payment of $9,561,000 has been 
made in H. C. Frick Coke bonds, which 
were sold at par, less 1 per cent. com- 
mission, and with the proceeds $8,600,000 
Pittsburg Coal bonds were purchased a 
110 and interest. F 
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“Link-Belt” 
Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 
usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, involving the problem of conveying the coal from the 
driftmouth to the loading tracks, “‘Link-Belt” Chain Retard- 
ing Conveyors have proved to be the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of handling the coal without breakage. 


The illustration shows the “Link-Belt” Chain Retarding Conveyor 
installed for the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 
at Canebrake, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length 512 feet. 


We Design and Construct 


Coal Tipples, Coal Washeries, Screening Equipments 
and machinery of every description for 
the handling of coal. 


Our 88-page book No. 111—“‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the 


Mine”— illustrates the character of our work. A copy will 
be mailed postpaid upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 209 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Write us before buying. 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 





CONSULT US WHEN IN DOUBT 















Collier and Nitro Glycerine, 
Coal Special Gelatine, 

Permissible KEYSTONE Ammonia and 

Powders EXPLOSIVES Non-Freezing 
Insure Economy, Dynamite. 





Efficiency and Blasting Powder, 
Reliability Granular Powder 


BLASTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


KEYSTONE NATIONAL POWDER C0., 










We Better Conditions By Meeting Them 


Emporium, Pa. 








Aas 


If you would specify Riverside Anti-Acid 
Bronze, in ordering your mining machinery, 
you would get Longer Wear at Less Cost. 

Why? Because it JS Acid Proof. It costs 
no more than inferior grades. 

Yours for service, 


Riverside Metal Refining Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


Commutators 
Complete Refilled Assembled 


Canadian Amber Mica Insulation 
Large Generator Work a Specialty 


Write for quotations and further detauls 


TheEurekKa Company, 
North East, Pennsylvania 
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your electric locomo- 
tives at the mercy of the 


DON’T PUT man with the oil can! 


Armatures mounted on Hess-Bright Ball Bearings require no bearing 
attention whatever save to repack with grease every two months. _Hess- 
Brights may be specified on new equipment or applied to motors already 
in service. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 2129 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 3o0z. 
smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
90 West Street New York, U. S. A. 


PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 


YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Open Steel-Bar Frame Gathering Locomotive. 


For Reliable Service Use 
Baldwin - Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


You can depend upon their doing 
their full duty day and night. They are 
designed for hard, continuous work 
by practical experts familiar with 
mining conditions, and are therefore 


Built to Suit 
Mining Conditions 


The suggestion and advice of our 
mine experts is free to you for the 
selection of locomotives to adequate- 
ly meet your haulage conditions. 
Consult our nearest office. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE New Zealand Arbitration Court, created 

ah for the settlement of labor disputes, is the 

most successful body of this kind in the world: 

It is not bound by precedent, nor hampered by techni- 

. calities, and having legislative, as well as judicial 

powers, may do its best to attain fair and reasonable 
wages within the limits fixed by economic law. 


The greatest danger connected with the just 
and equable distribution of wealth lies in our proneness 
to forget there is such a thing as market value, and, as 
a consequence, we often ignore the relation between 
what is desirable and what is possible. 


As the system in New Zealand now stands, both 
strikes and lockouts are illegal; the piece-work system 
is forbidden, a minimum wage is defined for prac- 
tically every trade, and the right of unionists to prefer- 
ence of employment is recognized. Conciliation has 
been declared a failure, the belief prevailing that 
mediation and compulsory arbitration cannot be com- 
bined. The Court reserves the right to make the 
contracts that exist between workmen and employers. 


The aim of the Arbitration Board is intelligently 
set forth in the following words of one of its members: 
“The duty of the Court is to pronounce such an award 
as will enable the particular trade to be carried on, 
and not to impose such conditions as would make it 
better for the employer to close down his operations, 
or for the workmen to cease laboring, than to conform 
to them.” 


Compulsory arbitration has resulted in making 
wages more rigid, because of the difficulty met in 
changing the pay of*one class of men without making 
many other changes, so as to uniformly adjust condi- 
tions in closely connected trades. There is also the 
inefficient or no-profit employer, who opposes the 
raising of wages on the ground that the slightest con- 


cession would plunge him into bankruptcy. 
tests have their effect on the Arbitration Court. 


His pro- 


Among the educated people in New Zealand, 
the belief prevails that any attempt to lay violent 
hands upon the profits of employers would put an 
end to all business enterprise, and thus destroy the 
very source from which the wealth is drawn. From 
such an idea, it is but a step to the position that wages 
are determined chiefly by economic laws, and the 
Court can cause only slight deviations from the valua- 
tions of the market. 


The Arbitration Board has abolished ‘“‘sweating,” 
and strikes have been prevented. It is a question, 
however, whether the men would not have gained 
as much by dealing directly with their employers. 
It is admitted by all that wages have not increased 
more than the cost of living; the advance in the former 
over a period of 12 years has been in the ratio of 
84.8 to 104.9; the cost of food increased in the ratio 


of 84.3 to 103.3. 


Employers have been inclined to throw the blame 
for the high cost of production upon the Arbitration 
Court. Their idea is that the present method of 
settling disputes has added to their operation charges, 
not so much by fixing minimum wages as by granting 
limitation of apprentices, prohibition of piecework 
and other restrictions. 


The “go easy”’ way of working has gained ground 
in New Zealand in recent years. As in other coun- 
tries, the tendency of trade unionism seems to be 
toward a levelling down, which discourages capable 
men from doing their best work, and results in indus- 


trial inefficiency. 


The actual results of government ownership of mines, 
federal competition in business, old-age pensions, and 
the effect of radical labor legislation in New Zealand 
will be discussed next week. 
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Fireproof Coal Washery, Panama, Il. 


One of the main objections to coal 
washeries is the fact that they have a bad 
habit of burning down and leaving the 
coal company with a collection of con- 
tracts for washed coal and a lack of con- 
tracts for raw screenings, a combination 
sufficient in itself to reduce the revenue 
of the average mine below the cost of 
production; and this condition, although 
quite common in the coal business, is 
none the less undesirable. 

The Shoal Creek Co. of Panama, IIl., 
was confronted last March with the prob- 
lem of a burned down washery and a 
box full of washed coal contracts, and 
out of this distressing predicament it 
has developed a really fire-proof coal 
washery. This plant is simple, compact 
and efficient as well as fireproof and yet 
cost but a little more than an equiva- 
lent design of wood construction. The 
Allen & Garcia Co. of Chicago was given 
the commission for designing and super- 
intending the construction of the washery 


By John A. Garcia* 


This modern plant of 1200 tons 
daily capacity is of concrete and 
steel construction throughout. 
It washes all material passing 
through 3-in. screens at the tip- 
ple and makes five sizes of coal. 


Its greater efficiency, lower cost 
for operation and maintenance 
and longer life make this instal- 
lation economical as compared 
with the more usual timber 
structure. 





*Consulting engineer, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


through the tipple shaking screen to the 
top of the raw coal bin of the washery. 
This bin is 36 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. 
high, is built of steel, with a conical bot- 
tom and is equipped with a Humphrey 


tons per hour so that the total jig 
capacity is in excess of the ordinary ton- 
nage of the mine, which averages 2000 
tons per day and makes about 50 per 
cent. of 3-in. screenings. The object of 
providing the excess jig capacity was to 
enable the washery to continue in opera- 
tion up to the capacity of the mines 
should it be found necessary to shut 
down one jig. The refuse from the jigs, 
is released from the bottom of the 
tank by means of a gate and hand-con- 
trolled lever. It settles to the bottom 
of the refuse tank where it is caught by 
a bucket elevator, raised to a steel re- 
fuse bin and thence carried by a Koppel 
side-dump car to a spoil tank across the 
tracks. 


SHAKING SCREENS SIZE THE COAL 


Coal from the jigs flows over steel 
aprons to the washed-coal tank, whence 
it is taken up by a bucket elevator to a 
head chute which carries it to the sizing 





COMPLETED WASHERY, PANAMA, ILL. 


about the middle of June. On October 
3, practically 120 days later, the plant 
put out 400 tons of washed coal and 
from that day has continued to operate 
regularly without hitch or breakdown, a 
record seldom equaled in washery con- 
struction. 

The washery has an output capacity of 
1200 tons per day and a storage capacity 
of 600 tons of raw coal and 550 tons of 
washed coal, a total of 1150 tons. The 
plant is rendered more or less indepen- 
dent of the continuous operation of the 
mine by the great capacity of its raw 
coal tank and the arrangement for un- 
loading screenings which are shipped in 
from other mines—a part of the installa- 
tion that is not yet in place. 


BELT CONVEYOR TO WASHERY 


A 30-in. belt conveyor 174 ft. centers 
and built on an angle of 20% deg. con- 
veys the 3-in. screenings which pass 


ladder, designed to carry coal to the bot- 
tom of the bin with practically no 
breakage. 

Coal is led from the storage bin to 
three Shannon jigs by a separate chute 
for each jig. Its flow in each chute is 
controlled by a lifting gate, which is 
operated from the revolving jig shaft and 
automatically feeds the proper amount of 
coal to each washer. 

The Shannon jigs operate in a con- 
crete tank which forms a part of 
one large concrete tank that is made up 
of several sections variously devoted to 
the refuse elevators, jigs and washed- 
coal dewatering arrangement. This tank, 
or series of tanks, is a massive body of 
concrete and although apparently ex- 
pensive, is in reality the least expensive 
type of jig tank that can be built, be- 
cause the bulk of the concrete construc- 
tion greatly reduces its price per yard. 
Each jig has a normal capacity of 50 


View SHOWING STEEL WASHED-COAL BINS 


screens. The first operation in sizing is 
accomplished by means of a double-deck 
Parrish shaking screen, hung on 1x10-in. 
ash boards and run at 120 r.p.m. This 
shaker makes perfect separation of the 
following sizes:—3-in. to 2-in., or No. 1 
nut; 2-in. to 1-in., or No. 2 nut; and 1-in. 
to34-in. or No. 3 nut. Everything under 
34-in. is carried by chutes to revolving 
screens where it is separated into No. 4 
and No. 5, sizes, the No. 5 passing to 
the dewatering tank and thence by a 
perforated bucket elevator to the loading 
bin. 

The amount of machinery employed is 
reduced to a minimum, the whole equip- 
ment practically resolving itself into 3 
jigs, 3 elevators, a No. 6 centrifugal 
pump, a steam pump and the separating 
screens. This entire outfit is driven by 
one double engine, connected by rope 
drive to a line shaft and thence by belt 
and chain drives to the various units. 
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INTERIOR View NEAR RAW-COAL BIN 


The raw-coal conveyor is driven by rope 
drive from a single 40 h.p. engine in the 
yard near the tipple. 

The five washed coal bins are each 
18 ft. in diameter and 22 ft. deep, with 
conical bottoms. They are duplicates in 
design and construction and their shop 
and erection costs were quite low on 
this account. The bottoms of the bins 
are provided with heavy cast iron thim- 
bles, having 15-in. openings and the 
flow of coal is controlled by slide gates 
which are moved back and forth in the 
direction of the loading track, by hand 
levers. The coal is allowed to flow into 
a car until it reaches the height of the 
bin gate and then the car is dropped 
slowly down the track, thereby giving 
-each car load the neat and trim appear- 
ance that is so important to well pre- 
pared coal because the best screened coal, 
if loaded in a slovenly manner, at once 
creates a bad impression that its real 
merit can hardly overcome. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


The roof and upper section of the 
washery building and the conveyor run- 
way are covered with No. 22 and No. 24 
gage galvanized corrugated iron. The 
lower section of the main building is en- 
closed in Hy-Rib and cement. The en- 
gine room’ floor is of cement and the 
walkway of the conveyor structure is of 
Hy-Rib-cement construction. The hand 





WASHERY ENGINE AND Rope DRIVE 





View DURING CONSTRUCTION 


rails are gas pipe and excepting for a 
few temporary walkways and hard maple 
stair treads there is nothing to burn in 
any part of the building. . 

The secret of the low first cost of the 
structure lies largely in the design of the 
structural steel, placing metal where it 
belongs and eliminating unnecessary 
members, and also in the compact 
arrangement of the mechanical units in 
order to economize space. The entire 


SHAKING SCREEN, Sizinc No, 3 WASHED COAL 


operation may be seen and controlled 
from either the jigs or the driving engine 
and it is the ambition of the coal com- 
pany’s management to operate the plant 
with two men—one at the jigs and one 
on the refuse car with, of course, the 
usual labor for spotting and loading cars. 

Since the raw and washed coal tanks 
are protected by a rust proof paint— 
“Cunninghams Coal Tar”’—no deteriora- 
tion of steel due to sulphur in the coal 
is expected, although the interior of the 
bins will have to be repainted occasion- 
ally (a Sunday job). 

The washery uses a very small quan- 
tity of water per ton of coal and after 
the first day’s run there was practically 
no waste coal in the refuse. Because of 
the high efficiency of the machinery, the 
steam consumption of the driving engines 
is less than in the old washery which had 
only two-thirds the capacity of the new 
plant. 

There are many desirable features and 
conveniences in the construction of this 
vashery. A walk is built along the out- 
side line of columns at the proper height 
to facilitate the loading of cars and the 
operation of the slide gates. There are 
Humphrey ladders in No. 1 and No. 2, 
bins which prevent the breakage of coal 
when flowing into the empty tank and 
the circular form of the bins together 
with their conical bottoms allows the 
coal to run uniformly from all sides 
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to the gates. Every bin will empty it- 
self perfectly, and a car of coal can be 
loaded in 5 minutes. 

A supply of circulating water is taken 
from the dewatering tank by a No. 6 
centrifugal pump and, delivered to the 
head of all sizing screens, and also to a 
sluice way leading to the rotary screens. 
The fresh water supply is pumped 
directly from the reservoir, or may be 
taken by gravity from a storage tank 
placed on the hill at the proper elevation, 
and is delivered to the lower end of all 
screens, so that the various sizes of coal 
are clean and bright as they reach the 
bins. 

While the machinery is arranged com- 
pactly and within an extremely small 
compass, every part of it is easily acces- 

sible. The conveyors are wholly within 
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the building, and all shafting, gearing 
and belting are carried over platforms, 
easily reached by convenient stairways 
and walks. There is a walk entirely 
around the screens, and an outside stair- 
way leading from the screening house 
to the top of the raw-coal bin. This lat- 
ter can also be reached from the tipple 
by a walk alongside of the conveyor. 
The whole structure is notable for its 
extreme rigidity and strength. 
AN ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 

Screenings in the Montgomery County, 
Illinois, field contain a large percentage 
of foreign substances, due to the sul- 
phur streaks, blue band and bone coal 
found in the seam and to the methods of 
mining and loading, and it is expected 
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that this type of washery will almost 


revolutionize coal mining practice in this ; 


field. 


The greater average revenue which can — 
be obtained from an installation of this 


kind, after deducting the cost of washing 
and the interest on the cost of construc- 
tion, makes for an ideal investment. 
addition, a wider range of sizes and an_ 
improved quality 
cured, and therefore, a wider market and 


In 


of product are se-— 


better running time, which, of course, 


also make for cheaper coal. 


The structural steel for this installation — 
was furnished and erected by the Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, _ 
Wis.; the machinery was supplied by the — 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and the entire 


plant designed and superintended by the 
Allen & Garcia Co., Engineers, Chicago. 








A Mammoth Seam in Colorado 


Commencing Dec. 15, 1911, coal was 
shipped from one of the most remarkable 
mines in Colorado. The recently com- 
pleted Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific 
Railroad, starting at Laramie, Wyo., and 
running southwest to the North Park coal 
field in Jackson County, Colo., has 
opened up to market the immense seams 
of coal long known to exist in that field. 


THE COAL 


During the last two years, E. R. Miller, 
Stewart Kennedy, and others, have been 
acquiring coal land and doing prospect- 
ing work in this section. For many years 
past the ranchers have driven from 75 
miles around to this seam, digging the 
coal from an open pit, and hauling it to 
their ranches in wagons. But the full 
thickness of the seams was never de- 
veloped until these men thoroughly pros- 
pected the field with a Loomis ‘‘Hollow- 
rod” drill, proving a top seam 65 ft. thick 
with 2 ft. of clay and 10 ft. of bottom 
coal, and three lower seams, 30 ft., 12 ft. 
and 18 ft. thick respectively. 





By Benedict Shubart* 


A description of the prelimin- 


ary development of an unusually 
large Western seam. The cus- 
tomary tipple has been replaced 
by a system in which the coal 
that is to be sized and loaded 
into railroad cars, is dumped at 
the railroad-track level, and then 
elevated to the top of the screens 
by means of an 
veyor. 


inclined con- 





*Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 


The Northern Colorado Coal Co., in- 
corporated under Wyoming laws, was or- 
ganized and has acquired 4000 acres of 
coal land and a considerable amount of 
ranch land for the purpose of raising 
supplies and forage. 

The immensity of the seam is shown 


in the accompanying halftones. At pres- 
ent coal is still being taken from the 
open cut, about two acres, 35 ft. deep 
being exposed, but a slope is now being 
driven down the 16° pitch of the seam, 
and-a 12x24-ft., three-compartment shaft 
is also being sunk which will tap the seam 
at about\112 ft. The mine will be opened 
up on the room-and-pillar system, the 10- 
ft. bottom coal being taken out first, and 
the balance being mined when the room is 
brought back. 

The coal is semibituminous, very simi- 
lar in texture and appearance to the Rock 
Springs No. 1 coal. It is black, very 
blocky, and comparatively smokeless. The 
composition of the mammoth vein coal is 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS:OF THE COAL 
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THE NORTHERN COLORADO COAL Co.’ 


The town of Coalmont, where the mine 
is situated, lies southwest of Laramie, 111 
miles by rail. The very mountainous na- 
ture of the country made it impossible 
to construct a railroad from Denver or to 
branch off from the Moffat Road. The 
only practical outlet found was to the 
northeast and the rugged nature of the 
country made it necessary to select a very 
circuitous route for the railroad. How- 
ever, by careful work, maximum grades 
of 1 per cent. out and 1.9 per cent. in 
have been obtained. 


THE TIPPLE 


The tipple equipment was designed by 
Stewart Kennedy, general superintend- 
ent of the company, and follows the lines 
which he has successfully used in the 
Sheridan, Wyo., fields. The pit cars will 
not be taken up the usual high trestle 
but will be dumped into a hopper set on 
the ground, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing of the tipple. The usual 
crossover dump, with car haul for re- 
turning the empties, will be used and the 
mine-run coal will be automatically taken 
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s TIPPLE, SHOWING APRON CONVEYOR 


from the hopper and elevated to the 
screens by means of a Link-Belt corru- 
gated apron conveyor, which acts both as 
a feeder and conveyor. This will dis- 
tribute the coal evenly to a gravity screen 
which will make the following grades of 
coal: Lump, egg, nut, egg-run (for loco- 
motive use), mine-run, and slack. This 
system of screens is very flexible and effi- 
cient. When the mine is developed to the 
full capacity of 1500 tons per day, an 
elevator and rotary screen will be. in- 
stalled for re-screening, provision having 
been made in the plans for this. The en- 
tire tipple equipment was furnished by 
the Link-Belt Co. of Chicago. 

The power plant consists of two, 16-ft. 
by 66-in., Nagle, horizontal, tubular boil- 
ers, 110-lb. steam pressure, which fur- 
nish steam for the auxiliaries and for a 
100-hp. Ottumwa Iron Works hoist. The 
present plant is being installed merely as 
the nucleus of a more complete plant. 
All machinery is being installed in a per- 
manent manner so that the proper addi- 
tions can be made later to take care of 
the increased capacity. Electrical equip- 





"ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STRIPPING 


“OPERATIONS, AT COALMONT, COLO. 
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ment will not be installed for the pres- 
ent. 

President and general manager, E. R. 
Miller, with offices at Laramie will take’ 
care of the general Western sales. The 
Central Western trade will be cared for 
by the Havens, White Coal Co., of Omaha 
who will cover the territory of Nebraska, 
Iowa and Kansas. Complete traffic ar- 
rangements have been made between the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Laramie, 
Hahn’s Peak & Pacific Railroad, and 
the coal will be shipped out under the 
trade name of ‘““Mammoth Vein Smokeless 
Coal.” 








Coal Loading Booms at 
Annabelle Mine 


Special forms of coal-handling ma- 
chinery, designed to avoid breakage, are 
coming more and more into prominence. 
Despite improvements in the various de- 
vices for burning fine coal, the demand 
of the consumer is imperatively for large 
sizes, and because of the difference in 
price between large and small sizes, near- 
ly all breakage in handling the coal results 
in a direct loss to the producer. With 
these considerations in mind, the engi- 
neers of the Four States Coal & Coke 
Co. have introduced a number of im- 
provements over usual practice in the de- 
sign of the tipple at the Annabelle mine, 
near Worthington, W. Va. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
is the device for loading lump coal into 
cars, which is illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue. At the Annabelle 
tipple, all the lump coal passes over two 
steel-band picking tables, 6 ft. wide and 
having about 40 ft. of clear picking space. 
The loading ends, or booms, of these pick- 
ing tables are, for a iength of 26 ft., 
free to move in a vertical plane, They are 
continuous with the picking tables proper, 
being connected thereto by a trunnion. 
At the free ends are the tail sprockets 
of the picking bands, carried in trussed 
steel frames, supported by ropes from an 
overhead electric hoist. Attached to each 
boom is a short chute, which tapers to 


30 in. in width. This concentrates the 
stream of coal, so that the car is neatly 
topped out. 


The device is controlled by the loader, 
who stands on the picking floor of the 
tipple, immediately above the cars that 
are being filled. He thus has a full view 
of the operation, through large railed-off 
openings in the floor, and has the con- 
trollers of both loading-boom hoists con- 
venient to his hand. Levers, operating 
the clutches which drive the picking 
bands, and electric signals to the mine- 
car dumps are also within his reach. The 
loader controls the movement of the rail- 
road cars by means of a car retarder. This 
device consists essentially of a band 
brake with its lever, and a drum; on 
which is wound a-wire rope that passes 
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over pulleys uptrack from the tipple and 
is hooked to the car. The grade of the 
track under the tipple is 2 per cent., so 
that this rope is always taut and the 
moving car absolutely under control. 

On beginning to load, the empty car 
is brought into position, and the boom 
lowered until the chute is practically on 
the bottom of the car. The picking band 
is then started and the coal is carried on 
this to the end of the boom. It will be 
seen that there is thus practically no drop 
at all in loading the coal into the bottom 
of the car. As the car fills up, the loader 
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gradually raises the boom without stop- 
ping the flow of the coal until he has one 
end of the car filled to the top. He then 
slowly drops the car so that the coal is 
always delivered to the edge of the pile 
already formed. When the car is full, 
he stops the picking band, while a new 
car is being dropped down. If it is nec- 
essary to stop the band for a consider- 
able time, the loader signals to the 
dumper to cease dumping, in order to 
prevent an accumulation of coal on any 
part of the tipple apparatus. 

The tipple is equipped with two cross- 
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over dumps, having steam _ pull-backs, 
two lump-coal shaking screens, two pick- 
ing bands, two fine-coal elevators and 
conveyors, and two revolving fine-coal 
screens. It is thus seen that the entire 
tipple apparatus is in duplicate, and eith- 
er half can be operatcd independently of 
the other. 

Particular attention has been paid to 
bypass arrangements, and the duplication 
of parts. All bearings, gears, etc., are 
cast steel, so that the risk of breakdown 
has been reduced to a minimum. The ca- 
pacity of the tipple is 3000 tons per day. 








The Coal Fields of Western Canada 


In the course of the fourth of his 
series of lectures on coal to the fourth 
year class in geology at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec, in 1910, D. B. 
Dowling, of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, gave some interesting informa- 
tion relative to coal in Western Canada, 
as well as in other parts of the 
Dominion. 

The preliminary statements attributed 
to Mr. Dowling in a report of the lec- 
ture published in a Montreal newspaper 
include the following: 

Canada is destined to become one of 
the greatest coal-producing countries in 
the world. The deposits of coal now 
known to exist in Canada would supply 
the needs of the whole civilized world 
for the next 170 years. The coal de- 
posits of Canada compare favorably with 
those of the greatest coal-mining coun- 
tries in the world as to quality, quantity, 
and accessibility for mining purposes. 
The. Welsh coal is supposed to be the 
best -in the world, but in the Rocky 
Mountains of Western Canada there is 
coal which compares favorably with the 
best Welsh. 

The production of coal in Canada has 
increased greatly during recent years. 
In 1902 it was only about 7 million 
tons, but during the three years 1907- 
1909, between 10 and 11 million tons 
a year were mined. There is as yet 
no reason to suppose that this produc- 
tion will seriously affect the future coal 
supply of the Dominion, when the ex- 
tent of the coal fields and the available 
supply of coal are taken into considera- 
tion. 


WORKABLE COAL IN CANADA 


New areas of coal-bearing formations 
are being found in the partly explored 
Canadian West. There are large areas 
that are fairly well known, in which 
it may be expected that coal will be 
mined. Parts of these are not yet within 
reach of transportation facilities, or re- 
quire deep mining to recover the coal. 

An estimate of the workable coal in 


By E. Jacobs* 


An interesting and comprehen- 
sive compilation of various data 
on the coal industry in Western 
Canada. The geology and rela- 
tive commercial importance of 


the different fields are briefly 


sketched. The industry as a 
whole is likened to the Pittsburg 
field in the United States and an 
equally bright future is predicted 
for it. 





the 
Box 


. *Secretary,, Western. Branch Sor 
Canadian Mining Institute, P. O. 
645, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Canada* gives a total of 173,736 millions 
of tons, as follows, in millions of tons: 





Anthracite... .. 470 
Bituminous. 71,391 
Sub-bituminous 87,490 
Lionitek Af an eae 12,385 
173,736 

It is of interest to note in this con- 


nection that approximate estimates give 
Great Britain’s supply of bituminous 
coal at 60,000 million tons and Ger- 
many’s at 52,000 million tons. 


OCCURRENCE AND ANALYSES 


The following is an excerpt from a 
paper on “The Mineral Industries of 
Canada,” contributed to the Interna- 
tionaler Kongress, Dusseldorf, 1910, by 
H.  Mortimer-Lamb, secretary of the 
Canadian Mining Institute: 

The extensive coal areas of Canada 
are found in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, in the East, 
and in the Saskatchewan, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Yukon Territory, 
in the West. The Eastern measures 
occur in the Carboniferous formation, 
while those of Central and Western 
Canada are found in the Cretaceous 





*See Quarterly Bulletin of the Canad- 
Mee Te Institute, No. 15, June, 1911, 
p. , 


and Tertiary. The Eastern coal is en- 
tirely bituminous, ‘he Central chiefly 
lignite, while in Western Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Yukon the coal 
ranges in character from a high-grade 
lignite to anthracite. Lignites of. still 
more recent age occur in Ontario. 

Average analyses of Canadian coals 
from the respective areas are shown 
in the following table, compiled for the 
writer by Edgar Standfield, M. Sc., of 
McGill University, Montreal: 
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MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


In an official report,* published in 
1909, D. B. Dowling gives “a concise 
statement of the area and probable con- 
tents of the various coal fields of the 
middle portion of Canada.” Regarding 
the location and area of these fields, 
he says: 

In Manitoba, the coal-bearing rocks 
occupy a small area in the southern 
part, underlying an elevated portion 
called Turtle Mountain. With our pres- 
ent knowledge we can define an area of 
about 48 square miles near the western 
end of this hill as being available for 
mining. 

The Saskatchewan areas lie  princi- 
pally in the southern part, and are 

*“The Coal Fields of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and Eastern British 
Columbia,” by D. B. Dowling, Canada 


Department of Mines, Geological Survey 
Branch, No. 1035 
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being mined on the Souris River. The 
elevation known as the Coteau is also 
composed of coal-bearing rocks, which 
continue westward in the Wood Mount- 
ains and Cypress Hills. This area, 
though not well prospected, contains 
possibly 4000 square miles within which 
coal may be found. 

The Province of Alberta is liberally 
supplied with coal areas. The elevation 
of the coal formations subjected them to 
greater denudation than the harder rocks 
beneath; consequently little of this ma- 
terial is left; but in the wider valleys 
remnants are still found. These, from 
the superior quality and the amount of 
coal, form very valuable coal fields. 
East of the foothill area lies a great 
‘extent of coal-bearing rocks which are 
comparatively undisturbed. The coal in 
this region is well suited for domestic 
use, and as it is within the settlement 
belt, where wood is scarce, a demand 
for it is assured. 

Another coal formation occupies the 
southwestern border of the province, 
with an area’ of 5000 square miles; the 
seams in this are of more value in the 
southern portion than farther north, or 
east. The principal mines of this area 
are to be found near Lethbridge. 


COAL IN ALBERTA 


The coal areas of this province occur 
in three divisions of the Cretaneous. 
The lowest is exposed in long narrow 
belts in the outer ranges of the Rocky 
‘Mountains and the foothills. These 
areas, besides providing the best coal, 
are important in that they contain many 
thick seams, thus ensuring a _ large 
supply of valuable coal. The middle 
division, found occasionally in the foot- 
hills, is better known as the Lethbridge 
formation and is exposed over a large 
area in eastern Alberta; it furnishes a 
coal that grades from bituminous to sub- 
bituminous and lignite. The higher 


coal-bearing beds are well exposed in - 


central Alberta. Those on the western 
edge of the area contain seams ap- 
proaching bituminous, but in the east- 
ern part the coal is sub-bituminous. 

Mr. Dowling’s latest published esti- 
mate gives for the province of Alberta a 
total coal-bearing area of 29,608 square 
miles, with an aggregate coal content of: 
Anthracite, 400 million tons; bituminous, 
30,250 million tons; and sub-bituminous, 
79,000 million tons; in all, 109,650 mil- 
lion tons, 


COAL IN WESTERN CANADA 


The following excerpt from “Geology 
and Economic Minerals of Canada,”* 
gives an idea of the extent and import- 


*“A Descriptive Sketch of the Geology, 
and Economic Minerals of Canada.” ahs 
G. A. Young, with Introduction by R. . 
Brock. Canada Department of Mines, 
Geological Survey Branch, Ottawa, On- 
tario, 1909, No. 1085. - 
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ance of the coal fields of western Can- 
ada. 

The coal produced in the Cordilleran 
region of Canada is almost entirely bi- 
tuminous, and by far the greater part is 
of Cretaceous age. Coals of Tertiary 
age are known at a number of localities, 
as in the Nicola Valley, and near 
Princeton, Similkameen. The Tertiary 
coals are lignites, and sometimes form 
thick seams, as in the case of the 
Princeton area, where an 18-ft. seam out- 
crops on the banks of the Similkameen 
River. 

On Vancouver Island, the coal seams 
occur in the upper part of the Creta- 
ceous. Coal mining is concentrated in 
two areas on the east coast of the is- 
land, known as the Comox, and the Nan- 
aimo coal fields. The Comox has an 
estimated area of about 300 square miles. 
At one mine, within a vertical section 
of 122 ft., there are 10 seams, with an 
aggregate thickness of about 29 ft., the 
thickest seam measuring 10 ft. In the 
Nanaimo field, two seams, one varying 
in thickness from 5-to 20-ft., and the 
other from 3 to 5 ft., are being mined. 
The coals are all bituminous. 

In the Rocky Mountains and the foot- 
hills, the Cretaceous coal measures oc- 
cur as basins among the folded and 
faulted Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 
The basins, generally stretching north- 
westward and southeastward, and some- 
times for very long distances, are known 
to occur at intervals from the Inter- 
national Boundary to the Athabaska 
River, a distance of more than 200 miles. 
The coals within the Rocky Mountains 
are bituminous varieties, in places pass- 
ing to anthracite, as at Bankhead and 
the anthracite mines in the Bow Valley. 
Eastwards, in the foothills, as the plains 
are approached and the regions of dis- 
turbance left behind, the lignite coals 
of the higher members of the Creta- 
ceous are gradually encountered. 

Within the mountains and the adjacent 
foothills, there are three coal horizons. 
The lowest occurs within the Kootenai 
formation belonging to the base of the 
Cretaceous, possibly the summit of the 
Jurassic. The seams of the Elk River 


and Crow’s Nest basins lie within this 


horizon. The next group of productive 
measures is the Belly River, situated 
near the top of the upper Cretaceous 
column. The highest group of the coal 
measures lies in the Edmonton of early 
Tertiary age. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Nothing like a review or summary of 
the coal resources of Western Canada 
will be attempted, but as an example of 
the view taken of the prospective im- 
portance of these Northwestern coal 
fields, only an excerpt will be made 
from an official comment of William 
Fleet Robertson, Provincial Mineralogist 
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for British Columbia, contained in his 
annual report for 1909.* Dealing only 
with the Rocky Mountain coal fields, he 
wrote in part: 

The Rocky Mountain coal fields, lying 
on either flank of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, respectively in the 
provinces of British Columbia and AI- 
berta, are undoubtedly the most ex- 
tensive coal deposits in Canada, and, 
what is more important from a com- 
mercial point of view, are the only 
large coal fields of first-class coal at 
present known on the Pacific slope, be- 
tween Alaska and Mexico. 

While it has been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in British Columbia 
that these deposits were large, it is 
questioned if more than a few people 
recognized their wonderful extent, or 
the enormous influence they must have 
on the future of the country. What 
this influence must be can best be dem- 
onstrated by an illustration of what the 
coal deposits of Pennsylvania have done 
for that state. They have made it prob- 
ably the greatest manufacturing state of 
the Union—and the condition of West- 
ern Canada today is that of the East- 
ern United States 50 years ago, except 
that we may look forward to a more 
rapid. development, due to the more gen- 
eral development of the rest of the con- 
tinent and the improved transportation 
and other facilities now available. 

It seems, therefore, that eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia is destined to be, from the 
possession of its coal fields alone, the 
Pennsylvania of the Pacific slope, -and 
that at no distant date. 


Kentucky Mining Institute 


The next meeting of the Kentucky Min- 
ing Institute will be held at Lexington on 
Monday, June 10. At the December 
meeting, a committee on program and en- 
tertainment was appointed; the members 
of this committee are Messrs. Hywel 
Davies, P. V. Cole and H. D. Easton 
(chairman). The Executive Committee 
cast a vote by mail and selected Lexing- 
ton as the place to hold the June meeting. 
The institute won much credit by the ex- 
cellent papers presented at the December 
meeting although the attendance was not 
large. These papers have been published 
in various mining journals and they are 
to be included with the papers read at the 
June meeting, in the transactions of the 
Institute. It is probable that the June 
meeting will last two or three days and 
that a side-trip will be arranged. 


While it has been thought that elec- 
tricity has been a contributing cause to 
some mine explosions, not a single ex- 
plosion in American mines has yet been 
traced directly to its use. 





*“Report of the Minister of Mines, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1909,” p. 163. 
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Shaft andSlope Construction,201 Mine 


In May of last year, the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation started the construction 
of a large coal-mining plant on a com- 
paratively new portion of its property, 
in Russell County, Virginia. The opera- 
tion is located near Slemp, on the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio.Ry., about five 
miles from, and in direct connection 
with, the Clinch Valley Branch of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., at Keiser. A 
contract was awarded for the sinking of 
a large concrete-lined hoisting shaft, and 
a slope with an air-shaft connection, but 


the power plant, tipple and other surface - 


equipment were constructed by the com- 
pany itself, under the direction of con- 
sulting engineers. 


LowER BANNER COAL SEAM 


Since the opening up of the coal meas- 
ures in this particular section of the state 
is of quite recent date, a brief description 
of the coal may. be of interest. The seam 
to which the shafts were sunk is known 
as the Lower Banner, and called locally 
the No. 4 vein. Geologically, it is near 
the bottom of the Norton formation, 
which overlies the Lee conglomerate. 
This is a continuation of the Pottsville 
conglomerate, which, as is well known, 
extends from the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite field through the Virginias, and 
thence south through Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee into Alabama. 

The Clinchfield corporation has proved 
by extensive drilling the existence of a 
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good many thousand acres of the Lower 
Banner seam. The coal, an analysis of 
which is given below, is high in heat 
units, and compares well in calorific 
power with the best New River and Po- 
cahontas output. 


ANALYSIS 
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The columnar section, Fig. 1, taken in 
the heart of the Clinchfield company’s 
field, shows what has proved to be an 
average thickness of the seam.. Continu- 





By R. G. Johnson * 


The construction of a concrete- 
lined shaft and slope in south- 
western Virginia. The character 
of the surface was such as to 


make slope sinking extremely 
difficult. All concrete was placed 
by gravity chutes or by special 


chute cars. Details of designs 
and of contractor’s plant. 


*EHngineer with the Dravo Contracting 
Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 
ous low-vein mining machines are in- 
stalled. These cut in a band of rash be- 
neath the coal, the rash being loaded 
separately for consumption at the power 
plant, the high stack of which aids in the 
economical use of this fuel. 
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MoDERN CONCRETE-LINED SHAFT 


In planning the shaft and slope, the 
most modern economical practice was fol- 
lowed. The shaft is concrete lined 
throughout and fitted with yellow-pine 
timber buntons and guides. Although re- 
inforced-concrete and all-steel buntons 
have been placed in some of the latest 
concrete-lined shafts, the advisability of 
their adoption is a mooted question. Were 
it not for its excessively high cost, the 
reinforced-concrete bunton would be 
ideal. In using the all-steel bunton, a 


heavy section is required, because it is ° 


necessary not only to figure against a 
possible pressure of the ribs at the sides 
of the shaft, but also to provide against 
the corrosive action of the mine air and 
of water dripping from the cages, which 
is a far bigger factor than pressure, espe- 
cially in sandstone country. A reinforced- 
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Fic. 2. CONSTRUCTION RECORD, PROGRESS OF SINKING AND CONCRETING 
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concrete bunton and a steel bunton of 
fairly heavy section each cost about three 
times as much as timber in place in the 
‘shaft. 

_ The policy of a company largely deter- 
mines the character of the construction 
adopted, and plans for a shaft that will 
serve the purpose can be made to fit any 
reasonable budget, the only question be- 
ing the degree of efficiency and the length 
of time the figured efficiency will con- 
tinue. If the company knows its coal 
seam, and believes there is economy in 
so called “model plants,” shafts can be 
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Fic. 3. DETAILS OF SHAFT CONSTRUCTION 
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the badly broken-up rock structure. This 
condition, while uncommon in western 
Pennsylvania and upper West Virginia, 
is not unfamiliar, however, to rock men 
in southwestern Virginia and in the 
lower sections of West Virginia. Drill- 
ing in crevicy, hard rock is difficult, es- 
pecially on inclined holes, as the points 
of the steel bound when striking the 
bottom of a crevice at an angle. 


SINKING PROGRESS 


While little water was struck at the 
start of the rock sinking, the amount rap- 
idly increased as work progressed, and at 
a depth of 60 ft. the shaft was making 
about 180 gal. per min. However, this 
was very cordially welcomed by the coal 
company as a source of supply for the 
power-plant condensers, and its later al- 
most complete disappearance was as sad- 
ly mourned. The coal was reached in 
good time, as reference to the construc- 
tion record, Fig. 2, will show, something 
more than 100 ft. having been sunk in a 
little over a month. As soon as the coal 


_was taken out, excavations were made 


for arches on both sides of the hoist- 
ways. 

On the floor of the sump, a layer of 
concrete 6 in. thick was placed on a thin 
bed of broken stone, to form a level foun- 
















Sandstone brought trom face to rock crushing 
Plant @s slope was driven.From here it nas 
taken to Mixer. Concrete nas placed in slope 
lining by means of chutes and chutecar,and 
in shafts by means of derricks and chutes. 
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which may be made as time proves more 
clearly the character of the coal. 


WATER RING AND DRAINS 


Just above the coal, a ring was formed 
back of the shaft lining, to catch the 
water from 3-in. tile drains placed 
vertically between the concrete and the 
rock rib. These lines of tile were laid 
with loose joints and completely sur- 
rounded by broken stone. The shaft was 
well drained; but with the knowledge 
gained from the recent successful ap- 
plications of the pneumatic grouting 
process for sealing the water-bearing 
seams encountered in shaft sinking, dif- 
ferent drainage methods would now be 
employed and the flow of water entirely 
shut off by cementing the crevices. This 
process, recently described in the Feb, 24 
issue of Coat Ace, has since been used 
repeatedly in connection with shafts sunk 
in New York City for the city tunnel of 
the Catskill Aqueduct, and its complete 
success has attracted widespread attention 
among engineers and mine operators. 

The concrete in the lining of the shaft 
was mixed in the proportions of 1-2-4, 
and that in the coping of the shaft in 
the proportions of 1-2%4-5. The lining 
was designed to be 12 in. in thickness 
at the ends and 18 in. at the sides. It is, 
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Fic. 4. DETAILS OF SLOPE CONSTRUCTION AND CONTRACTOR’S PLANT 


made of watertight and fireproof con- 
struction that will last forever. The 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation maintained, 
and wisely, too, that the vital parts of 
their plant should be of the best construc- 
tion, while certain other elements, which 
could be replaced readily and economic- 
ally, might be of a temporary and less 
costly nature. 

In sinking the shaft, no unusual fea- 
tures were encountered, except possibly 


dation for starting the lining concrete. The 
recesses for the arches in the concrete 
lining were sunk 10 ft. below the bottom 
of the coal, to allow for lowering the 
shaft-bottom entries, if necessary, in or- 
der to provide for the proper grades to the 
cages. The arches were carried only 5 
ft. back from the face of the lining, and 
here again ‘was shown the wise applica- 
tion of the company’s plan to build foun- 
dations at present for future additions, 


of course, impossible to drill and shoot 
rock to accurate lines, so that a great 
deal more concrete was required to be 
placed than the drawings called for. Be- 
tween the rock rib and the exterior of 
the lining, as determined by the 12- and 
18-in. wall thicknesses, one-man stones 
were placed in the concrete. The bulk 
of the concrete was carried to its place 
in the forms by means of chutes hung in 
zigzag fashion down the shaft. This 
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proved to be a decidedly quicker method 
than using buckets. 


SLOPE CONSTRUCTION 


The slope, put down in conjunction 
with this shaft, was located ideally, as far 
as outside track layout was concerned, 
but the excavation through the earth sur- 
face proved very difficult. The soil in this 
region is largely a yellow clay mixed.with 
gravel and small boulders, and numerous 
springs, coupled with the rains, have 

‘caused the top soil to slide over the rock 

surface on many hillsides. Railroad cuts 
and roads in this section are often ob- 
structed by such slides, and‘ with little 
warning. It was evident after the slope 
had been started and was in only 20 ft., 
that a similar condition had here been 
encountered. The ground became heavy 
and difficult to tunnel and to timber by 
ordinary methods. 

Timber centers were shortened and 
forepoling, such as is used in very soft 
ground, was found necessary. Although 
a possible 20 ft. of surface had been 
expected from the appearance of an out- 
crop of the rock strata not far above the 
slope mouth, actual working found the 
contractors tunneling for over 100 ft. be- 
fore they reached a full rock section. 
The source of the trouble appeared when 
a particularly wet piece of ground was 
reached, and was followed by perfectly 
dry strata. A thick layer of sand, gravel 
and boulders had slid over a thicker 
stratum of clay, the spring water from 
the rocks above acting as a lubricant. 

Timbering was required for a distance 
of 36 ft. bevond the earth section to pre- 
vent the caving of the thin rock over- 
burden. Beyond this point, 136 ft. from 
the portal, to the bottom of the slope, 
the hard sandstone required no support 
of any kind over its entire 16 ft. of width, 
although the concrete partition wall put 
in later serves as such. The soft sliding 
nature of the earth section necessitated 
a change of plans for its permanent sup- 
port, and a design, specifying 10-in. I- 
beams with concrete arches between 
them, was selected. 


CONCRETE PLACED BY GRAVITY 


The placing of concrete in the slope 
was done, for the most part, by means of 
long steel chutes. The lower sections 
of the 12-in. concrete partition wall and 
a portion of the roof arches were con- 
creted by the use of a specially shaped 
car, having a chute attached. This method 
was entirely successful, the car being 
filled from the mixer at the slope portal 
and run down to a level just above the 
wall form, where a small portable chute 
was attached and the concrete run by 
gravity to place. The side-wall forms 
were filled with absolutely no handling 
of the concrete from the mixer, and the 
iabor of tamping, and attaching the chutes 
to each carload, represented the only 
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hand work done on any of the concrete 
at the slope bottom, 437 ft. from the 
portal and mixer. The only hand labor re- 
quired in connection with transportating 
the concrete was that found necessary 
to insure a good job in placing the ma- 
terial in some of the roof arches, where 
the caps of the temporary timber bents 
were so close to the I-beams that there 
was not room for the chutes. 

The original plans called for a Y- 
branch fanway, leaving the slope 70 ft. 
from the portal. The expense and hazard 
of tunneling and permanently supporting 
the soft ground for the main slope led 
the engineers to change their plans, omit- 
ting the Y-branch and constructing an air 
shaft over and into the slope about 50 ft. 
from the mouth. The concrete lining of 
this shaft was heavily reinforced with I- 
beams to resist the overturning moment 
of the hillside pressure, and by grading 
the surface at the shaft coping, an adrir- 
able fan-site was prepared. An air lock 
was then placed in the slope, between the 
portal ard the air shaft, for admitting 
supply cars to the mine, the whole mak- 
ing a unique and efficient arrangement. 


MopERN POWER PLANT 


The central power plant for the mines, 
in the Dumps Creek division of the 
Clinchfield Corporation, is worthy of 
note, as it is without doubt one of the 
best in the bituminous coal fields. It is 
located near the shafts above described, 
on the Hurricane Fork of one of the 
main tributaries of the Clinch River. 
The present equipment comprises 
1000-kw., 6000-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
Westinghouse generators, driven by Par- 
sons turbines. An additional 2000-kw. 
machine has been purchased, and the 
building is so constructed that other units 
can be installed as needed. 

The hot water from the Westinghouse 
surface condensers is pumped to cooling 
towers, situated over a reservoir, which 
has been formed by damming the stream 
about 200 ft. from the power house. Steam 
is supplied by three 400-hp. Wickes boil- 
ers with Cochrane feed-water heating sys- 
tem, all the boiler-room elements beiny 
placed with the future conditions in mind. 
Current for the haulage system of the 
No. 201 mine, of which the shafts are a 
part, is furnished by a 300-kw., 275-volt, 
direct-current generator, driven by a syn- 
chronous motor. 

The shafts and slope were designed by 
D. R. Beeson, under the direction of 
H. M. Waite, then vice-president and 
chief engineer, and Carel Robinson, di- 
vision superintendent. The construction 
work was done by the Dravo Contracting 
Co., of Pittsburg. 


The United States imported 172,716 
short tons of coke during the year 1910 
and exported 984,562 tons during the 
same period. 


two 
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Calcium Chloride 


Among the methods for creating immu- 
nity from coal dust explosions is the use 
of calcium chloride. This chemical com- 
pound has the power of absorbing water, 
and under favorable circumstances such 
as are usually found in a mine, 100 Ib. 
of the material will take up 115 Ib. of 
water. Even in face of a strong sun, the 
salt will take up 50 to 60 Ib. of moisture. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that in any 
ordinary mine, it will retain enough water 
to keep the places sprinkled with it in a 
perpetually damp and coherent condition. 
Dampness and coherency are the two re- 
quirements of a harmless coal dust. 

A roadway well treated by the chlo- 
ride should be as immune from an explo. 
sion as a dustless zone. But such a dust- 
free working is created at considerable 
expense and does not have the power of 
self-maintenance. The condition has to 
be continually renewed at the expenditure 
of no little labor. While on the other 
hand, the chloride moistens all the dust 
which falls and renders it innocuous, and 
does not need frequent attention. 

Its principal sale today is as a road- 
binder. This use exhibits well its power 
of creating an agglomerate mass out of a 
collection of separate solids, and this 
would appear to be an argument for its 
use in mines where the roads are often in 
bad condition for traveling. 

Pure calcium chloride is white and 
odorless. It is the presence of hypo- 
chlorite of lime which causes the pungent 
odor of the impure variety. The strong 
smell of the impure salt is due to the con- 
tinuous liberation of chlorine from the 
decomposition of the hypochlorite. 

Calcium chloride does not injure the 
hoofs of mules. It may be applied either 
in solution or as a solid. When used dry, 
it will soon obtain the necessary mois- 
ture from the air. It is reported that the 
Bureau of Mines is about to make an ex- 
amination of the chloride to ascertain its 
desirability as a means of checking the 
extension of mine explosions. 


Byproduct Coke Ovens 


On p. 808 of Coat Ace, No. 25 is 
given a list of byproduct coke ovens op- 
erating in the United States, as of Jan. 
1, 1910. The following additions will 
bring it up to Jan. 1, 1911 (cf. Journ. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., March, 1912). Kop- 
pers: Woodward -Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala::. Tenn. -Gael> & 2 RR Goss Gores 
Ala. Rothberg: Cleveland Furnace Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Co., Lebanon, Penn. Didier: Le- 
high Coke Co., South Bethlehem, Penn. 


Without the dreamer industry would 
not exist, and without the worker it 
could not. Moral: Be both. : 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Fire Fighting in India 

The following remarks on mine fires 
in India are taken from the Transac- 
tions of the Mining and Geological Insti- 
tute of India. They are contained in an 
article written by W. H. Pickering and 
R. R. Simpson. They state that the Koithi 
and Sibpur beds in the Raniganj coal 
field measure 14 ft. and 18 ft. respec- 
tively. Owing to this great thickness, to 
the readiness with which the coal burns 
and to the great strength of the roof, 
the problems presented by mine fires 
are unusually difficult. 

“In considering the inherent dangers 
of coal mining in India, it is necessary ‘» 
clear our minds of any prejudices due 
to experience in other countries. The 
conditions are very different from those 
which obtain in other coal fields. To be 
specific, the fire dangers are markedly 
different. The extraordinarily strong roof 
over the coal allows wide galleries to be 
driven to the full height of the thick 
beds, and the practice has been to cut 
up large coal areas into pillars by such 
intersecting galleries. 


Air BLASTS 


If the pillars crush or are burned out, 
the roof will not fall until a large area is 
left unsupported. Thus when -the fall 
does take place, an air-blast is inevitable. 
Except in a few isolated mines, it has not 
been the practice to divide the workings 
into districts by leaving barrier pillars 
of coal. Under such conditions, the only 
places available for stoppings are in the 
galleries, which are perhaps 20 ft. high 
and 15 ft. wide. A dam of such an area, 
unless of enormous thickness, will burst 
under the sudden pressure of an _ air- 
blast. In any case it would be impracti- 
cable to make gas-tight dams in such 
large galleries in a short space of time. 

Therefore, the only alternative in case 
of fire in many Indian collieries is to 
cover over the shafts or to fill them up. 
The conditions at the mouths of many 
shafts make the covering of them diffi- 
cult, and filling them with earth is an 
extremely slow process where the ap- 
proaching galleries are about 20 feet 
high. Shafts are numerous and _ inter- 
connected over large areas and in many 


cases there are no boundary pillars be- 
tween mines even when these are worked 
by different owners. 


IMPORTANCE OF CREATING SEPARATE 
DISTRICTS 


Thus, a fire may involve the closing of 
a group of collieries; and this closing 
may be permanent if falls extend to the 
surface. Fire will spread with marvel- 
ous rapidity in the coal mines of India 
because the local falls of roof, which do 
much to check the spread of fires in 
other countries, are absent. When falls 
occur in a fire area they produce air- 
blasts which drive burning gases in all 
directions, and extend the fire to distant 
workings. Fortunately provisions against 
these dangers can easily be made by 
dividing the working areas into districts 
and panels with barrier pillars between 
them. All the galleries cut through these 
large pillars should be small, not more 
than 8 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, and dams 
should be put in them as soon as coal 
working is finished in the district which 
they serve. 








Gas Engines for Collieries 


In the pneumatic system the power is 
converted into air-compression, aad al- 
though the efficiency of this method may 
be less than either of those previously 
mentioned, it is more flexible than the hy- 
draulic system, and as to safety is super- 
ior to a direct use of the generated power. 
Consequently it is still much used, and 
practically all collieries have such a 
compressed-air plant. Moreover, an in- 
crease in its use seems likely, if any 
further restriction is put upon the use of 
electricity underground. The efficiency 
seems to average only 30 per cent. This, 
however, is largely due to causes which 
might be obviated, as, for instance, by 
the use of more efficient air engines in 
the mines. 

The direct driving of air compressors 
by gas engines with an automatic control; 
which varies the speed according to the 
demand, although an eminently practical 
proposition, has not, at any rate so far, 
been adopted to any extent at collieries. 

This automatic control of gas engines 
is easily applied to the two-cycle type, 
and the following is a description of a 
plant which has been in use for two 
years. So successful is this type of plant 
that it is almost always more economical 


By E. L. Chorlton 


In continuation of his discus- 
sion on the advantages of the use 
of gas engines in connection with 
by-product ovens and producers, 
Mr. Chorlton shows that fans, 


pumps and mining machines 
may be driven directly by gas en- 
gines, and that with air com- 
pression to aid in starting, hoists 
and haulage drums can be simi- 
larly actuated. 


to install it than any other, even at 
existing collieries, where it may have to 
be worked from a separate producer. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the general arrange- 
ment of the plant. A producer is used 
here because no coke-oven or other waste 
gas is available. It is in a separate room, 
and is walled off so as to keep the main 
engine room clean. Important points in 
the general scheme are the accessibility 
and the ease with which the whole instal- 
lation is manipulated. It has been go ar- 
ranged that one man can easily attend to 





the entire plant, thus not only is the fuel 
cost low, but the labor charges are small. 


A Two-cycLE GAs ENGINE FOR COLLIERY 
USE 


The engine is of the two-cycle. double- 
acting type, and embodies the latest im- 
provements. Its suitability for the actu- 
ation of air compressors is largely due 
to its being the only gas engine with a 
single cylinder in which an impulse is 
given at every stroke. The maximum 
speed of the engine is 120 r.p.m., and 
can be slowed down automatically to as 
low a speed as 30 r.p.m., its action being 
similar to that of a steam-driven com- 
pressor. The piston rod is carriea 
through a stuffing box fitted with metallic 
packing, and is connected to an external 
crosshead, as in ordinary steam-engine 
practice. 

There are two inlet valves, one at 
either end of the cylinder, and the ex- 
haust gas is blown through ports set mid- 
way between them. This exhaust is fol- 
lowed by an incoming charge of scaveng- 
ing air, entering through one of the in- 
let valves. These valves are operated by 
an eccentric rod from the main shaft 
through a pair of rolling levers, from 
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which a simple motion also operates the 
trip gear to the magnetos. The flywheel 
is 14 ft. in diameter, and weighs 13 tons. 
It is cast in two halves, with a barring 
rack round the periphery. 


CONTROL BY SPEED AND AIR PRESSURE 


There are two methods devised for gov- 
erning the engine; one of them consists 
of a governor mounted directly over the 
crankshaft, and driven by spiral gearing. 


SQv 
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THE MECHANICAL OR DIRECT SCHEME 


Hoisting with a direct gas-engine drive 
presents several difficult problems, and 
up to the present, I am unaware of the 
use of this method at any colliery. It 
seems hardly possible to operate the main 
hoisting drum of a shaft by the use of 
gas engines unaided by any other device. 
There are usually so many stops and 
starts for: decking, so much reversal of 
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The governing is effected by a small but- 
terfly valve, connected with the govern- 
ing rod, which permits just enough gas to 
enter the power cylinder to meet the re- 
quirements of the load. This governor 
is simple, and is fitted with an attachment 
by which the maximum speed can be ad- 
justed within certain limits while the en- 
gine is running. It only comes into ac- 
tion as full speed is approached. 

_The other method provides a special 
dashpot governor, which controls the en- 
gine when the pressure of air in the re- 
ceiver exceeds the required maximum 
pressure. It reduces the speed automatic- 
ally in direct proportion to the amount 
of air desired, thus economizing fuel. 

In my experience of compressed-air in- 
stallations for mines, I have observed that 
the air was nearly always economically 
compressed, the design of the plant being 
evidently the result of considerable 
thought. On going below ground, how- 
ever, efficiency seemed to have been en- 
tirely overlooked, as engines and pumps 
of the most uneconomical description 
were employed. So common does this ap- 
pear to be, that I am inclined to ask: 
Who, and where, are the makers of effi- 
cient air metors in this country ? In Amer- 
ica. and in some other countries, much 
better plants seem to be used, and many 
schemes are in vogue for increasing their 
efficiency, such as the closed-circuit sys- 
tem. As the air pressure required for 
coal cutting and similar work is so low, 
‘the air might first pass through other 
plants for pumping, etc., before going to 
the cutters. 
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be seen, therefore, that with compressed- 
air auxiliaries the hoist can be run with 
an air engine being operated like a steam 
hoist when starting and decking, and 
making an inspection of the shaft, ete. 
To accomplish in an economical manner 
the general duties of hoisting by the ad- 
dition of such air cylinders, I propose to 
connect them with a reservoir of relative- 
ly small dimensions, the capacity of 
which can be easily regulated by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of water. 


How Air RESERVOIRS COULD STORE 
ENERGY OF CAGE 


Supposing now that the gas hoisting set 
is running at full speed in the middle of 
the hoist; the air cylinders, being put 
out of service, are ineffective; when tlie 
period cf deceleration commences to bring 
the hoist to an end, they are thrown into 
circuit with the air receiver through the 
operation of a valve gear, and then, act- 
ing as compressors, they rapidly raise 
the pressure in the receiver on a curve 
corresponding to the deceleration curve 
of the moving cages. Thus the kinetic en- 
ergy of hoisting is stored in the air re- 
ceiver, and the cages are gradually 
slowed up, until finally they are brought 
to rest by a brake. The pressure thus 
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Fic. 2, PLAN OF THE ABOVE, SHOWING GAS PRODUCER 


the direction of hoisting, that we must 
look further, therefore, for some addi- 
tions to the gas engine if it is to be made 
to meet the various requirements. 

One method of circumventing these dif- 
ficulties effectively would be to install a 
gas-driven hoisting engine, conforming in 
general layout to a standard twin-cylinder 
steam engine, the gas engine being of the 
two-cycle type, with its great advantage 
of quick starting. Behind each cylinder 
would be situated air cylinders, with the 
pistons coupled to and acting on tailrods 
from the gas. cylinders in front. It will 


stored is then available for restarting the 
engine on the next hoist, the gas-engine 
cylinders coming into play as soon as 
movement takes place. Thus these cylin- 
ders would act alternately as compres- 
sors and motors. It is obvious that by 
this means a considerable economy could 
be secured, positive starting and control 
effected through the air cylinders, and all 
this with a considerably smaller gas en- 
gine than would otherwise be required. 
Of course, there is some loss in the com- 
pression and re-use of the air, but this is 
largely. corrected by reheating it before 
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it is used by means of the exhaust from 
the gas engine, and, when necessary, by 
storing the power given out by the en- 
gine when running at high speed. ‘Thus, 
the period of starting up when the stored 
air acts as a motor will be shorter than 
that during which power is being accumu- 
lated at the end of the hoist. The figures 
regarding this scheme are unfortunately 
not yet worked out in such a way as to 
enable me to present them in satisfactory 
form. 


As EFFICIENT AS ELECTRIC HOISTING 


With reheating, the overall efficiency 
may be as high as or higher than that of 
the electric hoist. More important at the 
moment, however, is the fact that it 
seems to make gas hoisting a distinct 
possibility. It is well worthy, therefore, 
of consideration, with the hope that ulti- 
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Pumping presents a much easier prob- 
lem than hoisting. Because, in mining 
work, the pumps will be necessarily 
below the surface while the engine is 
above, a design with pump-rods would 
have to be adopted. In the usual type of 
pumping reciprocators, flywheels are not 
used to regulate their action. This ab- 
sence of a flywheel renders it much more 
difficult to apply gas as a driving agent. 
In this non-rotative type, steam cylinders 
would be replaced by gas cylinders, with 
the addition of suitable hydraulic com- 
pensating cylinders, such as have been 
employed on Worthington pumps to even 
out the irregular driving force exhibited 
so plainly in gas-engine indicator cards. 


The ignition is controlled from the differ-. 


ential gear in a suitable manner. It is 
essential that such gas cylinders should 
be of the two-cycle type, for by this 














Fic. 3. DIAGRAMMATIC END ELEVATION OF COLLIERY PLANT ACTUATED BY A GAS 
ENGINE AND MECHANICALLY DRIVEN 


mately further practical demonstration 
and improvement will result. 

There are other ways of regenerative 
working which secure the object desired, 
and of these, one is by a hydraulic en- 
gine to replace the air cylinders, water 
being substituted for air and used after- 
ward as motive power. 

A further variation, which, however, 
the writer has not yet developed, seems 
to suggest possibilities of increased sim- 
plicity. In this case a balance rope is 
employed, such as was used in certain 
shafts many years ago, and an example 
of which I have seen working at the 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery before 
mentioned. In this system I propose to 
use a similar rope or chain to lap onto a 
conical drum for the slowing part of the 
hoist and to unlap for the accelerating 
part, and, instead of attaching to the end 
a balance weight, to employ a connec- 


‘tion to the piston of a small capacity 


air-storage cylinder, such as is used in 
the previous plants. 


FANS AND PUMPS 


The direct driving of a ventilating fan 
by means of a gas engine is not a difficult 
problem. The method is already in use, 
end therefore it does not need further 
discussion. 


means only can the excessively slow 
speed of this type of pump be obtained. 
The provision for a continuous and even 
absorption of power from a source which 
creates it, discontinuously and unequally, 
is so difficult that a rotational pump 
driven by gas must be considered a much 
cheaper and more satisfactory proposi- 
tion in every respect. Fig. 3 shows a 
general layout with pump-rods actuated 
through bell cranks and passing down the 
shaft. Pumping can otherwise be per- 
formed by wire-rope driving in the dips 
and in the more remote parts of the mine. 


HAULAGE AND COAL CUTTING 


Many of the older collieries were 
equipped with direct mechanical drives, 
actuated by steam engines on the surface, 
and it does not seem that any insuperable 
difficulty should be found to result from 
the substitution of gas engines in place of 
the original prime movers. 

Haulage is nearly always effected at 
wire ropes from haulage engines situated 
at the shaft top or bottom. In the direct 
mechanical system this drive is operated 
by means of a band rope actuated by a 


gas engine; and it is this rope, with its 


proneness to failure and its interference 
with hoisting, which is the undesirable 
feature of the mechanism. This objec- 
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tion, however, should not be insuperable, 
when the care and supervision neces- 
sary for all modern machinery are ex- 
ercised. Such drives, worked by steam 
engines, are in common use, and seem to 
be both satisfactory and efficient. The 
writer has had the pleasure of seeing one 
or two modern installations of rope trans- 
mission, and he was impressed by the 
general simplicity and completeness with 
which these various requirements were 
fulfilled. The steam engine operating on 
the surface could easily have been re- 
placed by a gas engine fitted, as an ad- 
ditional means of flexibility, with a re- 
versing mechanism and the usual connec- 
tions for starting by compressed air. 
Coal-cutting machines, although often 
driven electrically, are more generally 
operated at the present time by com- 
pressed air. They can be operated ef- 
fectively by wire ropes, as was done 
in the first mechanically operated ma- 
chines. Efficiency could undoubtedly be 
increased if the various rope wheels were 
mounted on ball- or roller-bearings, the 
success of which for duties more onerous 
even than those in connection with mining 
has of late years been most marked. 


The Chilean Coal Market 


The demand for foreign coal continues 
good, notwithstanding the increased out- 
put of the Chilean mines, which amounted 
to more than 1,000,000 tons for 1911. 
The imports of coal for 1911 amounted 
to 1,274,118 tons, against 1,293,140 tons 
for 1910. Of this England furnished 
705,762 tons, and Australia 526,643 tons, 
against 861,887 and 426,867, respective- 
ly, for 1910. No American coal was im- 
ported during 1911 and only 7260 tons 
during 1910. Only 51,861 tons of Ameri- 
can coal have been sold in Chile during 
the past six years. 


Briceville Explosion 

E. N. Zern, assistant professor of 
mining, University of Pittsburgh, in an 
address to the Monongahela Y. M. C. A. 
Mining Institute, made the following ref- 
erence to the Briceville explosion. 

“Not long ago we read of a terrible 
mine disaster. These are the facts: The 
state mine inspector permitted a mine to 
be operated, the ventilation of which was 
frovided by a fan installed within the 
mine. This mine was gaseous and dusty, 
and was neighbor to a mine where 10 
years before 184 men lost their lives in 
an explosion. Open lights and electricity 
were permitted and their use can be 
classed in no wise as a precautionary 
measure wherever gas is generated, but 
the crowning fault lay in the use of that 
agency which, in the past ten years, has 
sent an army of men to the great beyond 
—-black powder. In view of the dangers 
which were known to exist at this mine, 
I say that the loss of these 84 lives 
due to a blown-out shot is absolutely 
indefensible.” 
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The fuel wealth of West Virginia has 
not been won by weaklings. In this lit- 
tle mountain state, Nature was lavish in 
storing her gifts, but all the good things 
were locked up in the fastnesses of her 
hills, and located far from the highways 
traveled by lovers of comfort and ease. 

One of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of West Virginia was Alexander 
Laing, father of John Laing, the present 
head of the State Department of Mines, 
The elder Laing emigrated from Fal- 
kirk, near Glasgow, Scotland, to America, 
in June, 1867. The family located at 
Hermitage, a small mining town, near 
Sharon, Mercer County, Penn. 

John having been born in Falkirk, in 
August, 1865, was less than two years 
old when his father and grandfather came 
to this country. As soon as the family 
had located in Pennsylvania, the older 
men secured employment in the mines of 
Mercer County, continuing there for some 
years, but later changing their residence 
and devoting their time to mining in Ma- 
honing County, Ohio. 

John Laing entered the mines in what 
was known as the Spearman Shaft, Mer- 
cer County, Penn., at nine years of age, 
and his attention has been directed sole- 
ly to the production of coal ever since. 
Mr. Laing accompanied his family to 
Ohio, and worked in the mines of that 
state until 1884, when they all moved 
to Fayette County, West Virginia. 

John worked in the mines of the New 
River and Kanawha districts until 1891, 
when he gave up underground work and 
accepted a position as clerk in the store 
of the Rush Run Coal Co., in Fayette 
Courty, He was later advanced to book- 
keeper, and as an additional duty, had 
charge of the company’s payrolls. In 
January, 1892, when 26 years old, Mr. 
Laing gave up office work and took charge 
of the mine of the Red Ash Coal Co., as 
mine foreman. Five vears later he was 
promoted to the position of mine superin- 
tendent of the Red Ash, Brooklyn and 
Cunard properties, three of the earlier 
operations located on New River. 

In 1898, John was made superinten- 
dent of the mines of the Rush Run Coal 
Co., and in 1901, when a consolidation 
was effected, bringing together the Rush 
Run Coal Co., the Red Ash Coal Co., 
the Brooklyn Coal Co., the Cunard Coal 
Co., the Sun Coal Co., the Lanark Coal 
Co. and the Royal Coaf& Coke Co., all lo- 
cated in the New River district, he was 
appointed superintendent of the combina- 
tion. After this consolidation, the com- 
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JOHN LAING 


pany was known as the New River 
Smokeless Coal Co., and was under the ac- 
tive manageiment of Ferdinand Howald, 
one of the early settlers, who retired 
from mining in 1905, after having ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune. On the 
retirement of Mr. Howald, John Laing 
was appointed to succeed him as general 
manager of the consolidation. 

During the latter part of 1905, the 
New River Smokeless Coal Co. sold its 
entire holdings to the Guggenheim in- 
terests, of New York City. When this 
deal was put through, Mr. Laing resigned 
from the new organization, and with a 
part of the proceeds received from the 
sale of his interest in the original com- 
pany, he organized the Wyatt Coal Co., 
in Kanawha County. He also purchased 
four mines on Cabin Creek from the 
Cardiff Coal Co., and these properties, 
known as Horton Nos. 1 and 2, Oakley 
and Berlin, are still being operated under 
his personal management. 

In 1908, John Laing organized the 
MacAlpin Coal Co., which concern is op- 
erating on the Virginian and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railways, in Raleigh Coun- 
ty, West Virginia. He is president and 
general manager of this company. In 
1911, John organized the McGregor Coal 
Co., which corporation has a lease of 
3600 acres, located in Logan County, 
West Virginia. In 1912, he organized the 
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McCaa Coal Co., which concern is work- 
ing a lease of 1000 acres in Gilmer 
County, West Virginia, on the Coal & 
Coke Ry. John is likewise president and 
general manager of this latter corpora- 
tion. 

On December 22, 1908, Mr. Laing took 
oath of office as chief of the Department 
of Mines of West Virginia, which posi- 
tion he has filled creditably, and to the 
satisfactien of both operator and miner. 
His term of office expires July 1, 1913, 
and although he expects to serve until 
the end of his appointment, he will not ac- 
cept the office for another four-year term. 

In his own words, Mr. Laing says: 
“My work as chief mine inspector has 
been both congenial and pleasant. I have 
at all times had the co6dperation and as- 
sistance of the Governor and administra- 
tion of the state, and my relations with 
the operators and miners have been un- 
usually harmonious. While at times we 
have had a slight diversity of opinion, 
and although a few accidents have oc- 
curred, we feel that our efforts have been 
successful.” 

Having been raised in the mines from 
early childhood, ard having filled every 
position from trapper boy to president 
and owner, John Laing knows the prac- 
tical side of his business from A to Z. 
He is a plain'man and a strong one. 
Having mined coal himself, he knows his 
men, and it is not difficult for him to 
grasp their point of view. 
story-teller, John would rather spend an 
idle moment telling a “new one” than to 
attend a reception at the Court of St. 
James. 

His education was secured in the col- 
lege of “hard knocks,” but the schooling 
he received is the kind you can’t forget, 
and the man who can start as a trapper 
at nine and swim to shore early in life, 
with several hundred thousand gold 
shekels on his back, has something thick- 
er than water in his veins and stiffer than 
cord in his spine. Best of all, in his 
climbing, John hasn’t walked on the 
hearts of his friends, and used the hopes 
of associates and acquaintances as step- 
ping-stones to success. 

Loyalty to friend and clan is not the 
least of his virtues, for what he hasn’t 
done for “kith and kin” wouldn’t fill a 
paragraph. Perhaps it’s the Scotch in 
him, but I am inclined to believe its the 
size of his heart and not inherited in- 
Stincts that is responsible for his desire 
to advance the “House of Laing” rather 
than the personal fortunes of John. 
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The Recompense of Labor 
Were there but one individual in the 
world, it would be easy to determine the 
We could 
be assured that this solitary wight would 
receive, and could only receive, for his 


meet recompense of his labor. 


happiness and his sustenance what he 
gained by delving and spinning, less what 
was taken away from him by the rough 
hand of nature. 

But, in the present, with a complex 
system of society, when some individuals 
take specialized parts of the corporate 
burden and others lightly shirk their re- 
sponsibilities, we sometimes permit our- 
selves to believe that what is true of 
the unit man is untrue of the agglomerate 
unit, society. But it is certain, no matter 
how often we may overlook the fact, 
that society as a whole, cannot earn un- 
less it works, and works efficiently, there- 
by creating wealth. 

Wages are but tokens of the share 
awarded to the individual, representing 
his claim to a part of the universal 
wealth, and the attempt to issue these 
tokens without but 
cheapen them, because they do not call 


restriction will 
for segregated portions of the common 
store, but for such a part of the whole 
as the individual token bears to all tokens 
issued. Let us not fear, the wages of the 
world will buy the product of the world. 
No matter how liberally we recompense 
labor, the pay of the workmen cannot 
purchase more than what is for sale; 
nor can wages be so low that they can 
only purchase a part of all things sal- 
able. And this adjustment whereby the 
public’s money and the public’s property 
become equal automatically is provided 
in two ways—by changing the price or 
by controlling the product. The adjust- 
ment is foreordained, and for the sake 
of human betterment should be reached 
in times of depression by price reduc- 
tion, and not by the idleness of the pro- 
ducer. 

These are sayings so trite that we hesi- 
tate to make them. Unfortunately they 
are too often forgotten, and we hear it 
declared that class consciousness, liberal 


laws and the coming of labor into its 
own, express a sufficient reason why the 
But after all 
there can be no sufficing prosperity, un- 
less the ground will produce and man 


workman is prosperous. 


will work intelligently at production. 

The political intelligence of the Ameri- 
can workman has not, in any way, been 
the cause of his personal well-being, 
and we fear his socio-political agitation 
land him and the whole country 
further from his social ideals. 


will 


But it is with no feeling of satisfac- 
tion that we now proceed to condemn 
extensive rises in wages. It seems natural 
look forward to a 
time when his statement will run 
three figures. 


for every man to 
into 
When he has reached the 
highest point open to his intelligence, 
he naturally seeks to raise his class of 
fellow workers to higher levels of re- 
muneration, in the expectation of per- 
sonal advancement. He sometimes be- 
lieves that this increase in wages will 
be taken from the profits of capital. But 
if he reflects, he must know it comes 
from his fellow workman, who must pay 
a larger price for the article he produces. 

We cannot condemn him for shallow- 
ness of vision or for callousness toward 
his brother worker. The average capital- 
ist sees no further than do his wage- 
earners and raises his prices regardless 
So in this 
seeking of a larger wage, the worker 


of the public weal or woe. 


commands everyone’s sympathy. It is 
realized that no matter how inept, de- 
generate and feeble he may be, and few 
there are who can be thus described, his 
needs and those of his family are none 
the less urgent. 
as the intelligent, brilliant and strong, 


He and they, as much 


need sustenance and the luxuries of life. 

But these can only come if there is 
a product of toil sufficient when divided 
to give an adequate share to each man. 
If the product sinks so low that there 
is not enough for all on the old standard 
of living, then “real wages” must fall, 
even if the “nominal wages” soar to 
suit the demands of agitators. The real 
wages, as Adam Smith has said, are the 
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materials desired by the workman, and 
exchangeable by him from the nominal 
wages given him by his employer. 

The real wages of America have been 
high despite, and not because of, the 
deplorably high nominal wages. With 
virgin forests of excellent timber, with 
coal outcropping to the surface, with 
land unspoiled by endless tilling, with 
iron which can be mined by a steam 
shovel, with magnificent waterways, and 
above all with laboring men of a high 
degree of intelligence directed by en- 
terprising industrial leaders and fni- 
mated by the hopes which a large real 
wage inspires, there could not fail to 
accrue to workingmen an enviable op- 
portunity. That this well-being was 
due to the men and to the land in which 
they lived, and not to any altered rela- 
tion in the distribution of profits between 
capital and labor, is shown by the fact 
that both capitalist and artisan profited 
at least as largely as in any other 
country. 

The only drawback to national su- 
premacy has been and is now to be 
found in large nominal wages, and the 
accompanying high prices. But we are 
not the only people held back by such 
Zealand, Aus- 


an encumbrance. New 


tralia,.and in a lower degree Canada 
are similarly hampered. All new com- 


munities, knowing how a large wage 
appeals to outsiders, offer it freely to 
encourage immigration of specially fitted 
Able 


wages, even when elbowing their way 


foreign workmen. to pay such 


into foreign markets by virtue of cheap 


raw materials and boundless. vacant 


lands, capitalists do not hesitate to in- 
crease the rates of pay unduly. 
Moreover, these larger wages have 
been paid usually to the invited guests 
of the nation; in early days, for ex- 
ample, the miner received more per ton 


of coal mined and loaded than the av- 


erage day laborer got for a day’s work. - 


Today the glass workers, the tin-plate 
the 
have maintained, not the 


workers and iron rollers, through 
their unions, 
American wage, but the artificial wages 
offered to them before their entry on 
American soil, having held up the stand- 
ard by selfish interferences with the 
laws of supply and demand. 

High nominal wages shut or tend to 
shut the products of industry out of 


foreign markets. When nominal wages 


‘men. 


fescue work. 
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are equally raised in our country and 
in those competing, then there is no dis- 
turbance in business from such a rise, 
but when larger increases in wages are 
made here than abroad, the American 
product must find all its ‘trade in the 
home market. Thus the work of con- 
suls in building up a foreign trade is 
continually nullified by home conditions 
which are purely artificial and which aid 
no one. 


The Bureau of Mines 


Not a few organizations have been 
destroyed by the excess zeal of their 
friends, and such a result, the Federal 
Bureau of Mines has much reason to 
fear. The mining public is too well in- 
structed to accept as official and authori- 
tative all the statements that seem to 
emanate from Pittsburg and Washing- 
ton. However, the average layman, un- 
acquainted with the facts, is likely to be 
misled, and shaken confidence is sure to 
result when the public is at last cor- 
rectly informed. 

J. W. Paul has been credited with the 
statement that “at the explosion at Mc- 
Curtain, Okla., 25 men were saved out 
of 100 in the mine.” The alleged quota- 
tion does not declare that the men owed 
their lives to the Bureau, though the 
whole statement labors hard to create 
the impression that the Bureau is to be 
credited with the rescue of all the 25 
Our readers will recall that eleven 
of the men. escaped long before 


member of the Bureau heard of 


any 
the 
disaster. The others, possibly, may have 


been aided in their escape by the fact 


* that the Bureau directed the recovery 


work and helped to reéstablish the air 


- current in the mine. 


Let the Bureau deny all attributions of 
bravery and judgment, which do not 
Let 
it give due credit to the inspectors and 
the local rescuers who work so bravely 


to save their fellowmen. 


rightly belong to its rescue corps. 


There is surely 
glory enough for all. The bravest are 
usually the most modest and the first to 
deny stories which overstate their 
achievements. 

But there are other journalistic de- 
liquencies besides those relating to mine- 
A tendency of the advo- 
cates of the Bureau has been to lay 
claim to the origination of every mining 


improvement, forgetting that many of the 
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developments have come from over sea. 
This does not show in the bulletins is- 
sued at public expense, but it does ap- 
pear in reading notices scattered far and 
wide all over the country. These notices 
are the well springs of no little justifi- 
able criticism and the Bureau must curb 
its friends or it will itself be curbed. 
From all sources comes the assertion that 
the nerve centers of the mining industry 
do not center in a common ganglion sit- 
uate in the group of buildings at 40th 
St. and Butler, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
best friends of this organization are not 
the noisy press writers who know noth- 
ing of mining. “Those who are working 
along the same lines as that body will 
recognize freely all its steady, honest 
and painstaking investigation. But gas- 
conades and whether 
made by the Bureau or by perfervid 
press journalists can only do harm. We 
would ourselves be the first to deplore 


overstatements, 


the Bureau’s besmirching and destruc- 
tion, but these evils are likely to result 
if the present lack of conservatism con- 
tinues to be evinced by those whose writ« 
proclaim them accredited press 


agents. 


ings 


Let it never be forgotten that we may 
wipe entirely off the slate all those fool- 
ish commendations to which the Bureau 
is not and never will be entitled, we can 
whittle away all the dross ornaments of 
editorial pens and there will neverthe- 
less be much of which this governmental 
body and the people of these states may 
be justly proud, and we and they, are but 
at the threshold of their worthy attain- 
Where so much is good, when 
false claims are unnecessary, there is no 
need to fear that the lopping of falla- 
cious honors will leave Joseph A. Holmes 
and his associates despoiled of all honor. 
Let us hope that hereafter the Bureau 


ments. 


| 
) 
| 
, 
| 


will urge the press to regard and acclaim 
it with that measure of dignifying and — 
honorable approval accorded the Bu-— 
reaus of Standards and of Roads. Let it — 
pride itself on the following aristocratic | 
medieval motto, “Moveo et taceo,’—Ia 
move ever forward but I hold my peace. 





Many annoying mine delays, caused 
by waiting for parts to be sent from the 
factory, can be avoided if only standard- 
ized, interchangeable equipment is used. — 
The importance of this item in time sav- 
ing cannot be overestimated. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Timbering a Mine Parting 


Answering Noah Burton, Anglin, Ky., 
Coa. AcE, March 23, p. 786, who asks for 
the best method of timbering a mine part- 
ing under a tender roof, I submit a few 
sketches showing some of the methods I 
have adopted, in different mines. Each 
of these methods gave good satisfaction 
in the place where it was adopted. In tim- 
bering a mine parting, several conditions 
should be considered before adopting a 
method; as for example, length of serv- 
ice required of the timber; approximate 
weight it is expected to sustain; whether 
the siding will be temporary or perman- 
ent; whether the timbering will take up 
too much room and reduce the sectional 
area of the airway required for ventila- 
tion; whether or not the mine is in a good 
timber territory, or whether the timber 
will have to be bought and shipped in, 
and finally its cost as compared with steel 
I-beams, or T-rails. 


5 Cap 10x12 
‘2 Wedges ee v4 














Fic. 1. CROSSBAR AND SHORT LEG 


Fig. 1 shows a method of timbering 
where the coal is reasonably hard and 
will sustain a good pressure. One end of 
the crossbar is notched into the coal, and 
rested on a plank to give it a better bear- 
ing surface. A wedge is then driven be- 
tween this plank and the timber; or a 
pair of wedges can be used instead of a 
plank and wedge. This will reduce the 
liability of splitting off the edge of the 
coal supporting the timber. On the other 
side a short timber or leg is stood on the 
coal. 
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Fig. 2 shows a method of using two 
legs and a cap or collar, and two braces 
of the same sized timber notched into 
the cap and legs as shown. This arrange- 
ment lessens the span and strengthens 
the collar. In both of these sketches the 
posts are cut into the coal on each side, 


and set back far enough so that a run- 
away car, or cars that become derailed 
will not knock the timbers out. The 
coal is cut just wide enough to admit the 
timber legs. 


am 
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Fic. 3. CROSSBAR SUPPORTED BY HITCHES 


IN COAL 


Fig. 3 shows a method where the 
crossbar only is used. One end is slipped 
into a slot cut in the coal, the other end 
being swung in sideways, and the bar 
tightly wedged against the roof and the 
sides. Both ends of the bar rest on a 
short plank and wedges to give a good 
bearing on the coal. This is an economi- 
cal and effective method where the coal 
is hard and will not split or crack off. 

The timber frames can be set about 3 
ft. apart, and lagged on top with 2-in. 
plank. 

Fig. 4 shows a method of making a 
crossbar out of two steel rails, bolted to- 
gether, with a wooden chock or filler be- 
tween them. The ends of this bar are 
supported by two wooden legs. The sketch 
shows the general arrangement at one 
end. This bar is simple, easily constructed 
and will sustain an enormous weight and 
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Fic. 4. CROSSBAR OF Two STEEL RAILS 


last a long time. The chocks do not reach 
the entire length of the rails; they are 
only about a foot long and placed where 
the bolts go through. Plank lagging can 
be used above the bars as with the other 
timber sets; or small iron rails, 16 Ib. 
per yd., could be used, providing the roof 
was not too frail, requiring the lagging 
to be set skin to skin. This method is 
probably cheaper than the regular steel 
I-beams often used for mine timbering. 





Fig. 5 shows a concrete arch with more 
than one radius. This is probably the 
most expensive first-cost method of sup- 
porting the roof over a sidetrack; bui 
where the mine atmosphere has a cor- 
rosive effect on steel and rots wood, and 
where permanency and security are the 
chief factors to be considered, it is the 
best way to secure the siding or parting. 
This is especially true in shaft bottoms 
and landings. Where the weight to be 
sustained is great, and the excavation 
limited, the concrete can be reinforced 


with iron or steel to strengthen it, 
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Fic. 5. CONCRETE ARCH OVER ROADWAY 


Not knowing the track gage, or the 
height of the seam, I have given no figures : 
beyond stating the usual sizes of tim- 
bers used for mine partings in the bitu- 
minous regions of Pennsylvania. In es- 
timating the cost of the job, it is neces- 
sary to consider the available supply of 
steel timbers, and of wooden timbers. The 
costs will probably be equal, in a territory 
where timber is scarce. 


Johnstown, Penn. R. Z. VIRGIN. 


The Utilization of Low-Grade 
Fuels 


I was much interested in the Fore- 
word, in CoAL Ace, April 6, which re- 
ferred to the possibilities of the gas pro- 
ducer as an economizer of fuel for power 
purposes. The article draws attention, 
in a brief manner, to the fact that the 
gas producer has made it possible to 
use fuel that cannot be employed under 
a boiler because of its low calorific 
power, large ash content, or other cause 
that would make it an expensive fuel for 
this purpose. The statement is made that 
one ton of coal will turn more wheels 
operating through a producer and gas 
engine than two and one-half tons of the 
same coal burned under a boiler in the 
usual manner. This is an encouraging 
statement. 

As master mechanic for the Cannel 
Coal Company of this city I have been 
studying the development of the gas pro- 
ducer, for some time. In preparing our 


980 


product for market we make one grade 
of coal (crushed-bone coal) for which 
there is little demand at the present time. 
There is a chance to sell electricity near 
here, for irrigation purposes; and we 
have thought, for some time, that this 
low-grade fuel, for which there is a 
limited market for power purposes, could 
be utilized through a gas producer and 
gas engine to furnish the power for an 
electric plant. I think such a gas pro- 
ducer and _ gas-engine-power station 
would be much better than a steam-power 
plant, in the economy of its operation. 
The article to which I have referred 
states that no coal is too poor for pro- 
ducer-gas purposes, and that coal con- 
taining even as high as 70 per cent. of 
ash has been used in this manner. 

We have corresponded with a number 
of gas-producer manufacturers, but have 
found none who are willing to make any 
guarantee that this fuel could be used. 
If the statements to which we have re- 
ferred are true, and: we believe they are, 
we cannot understand why gas-producer 
companies should hesitate to assure us 
that their producer will work with this 
grade of coal. 

The coal we mine is a semi-bituminous 
coal, called here “cannel coal.” It gives 
on test about 15,000 B.T.U. The coal is 
very high in volatile matter, but has a 
large ash content. It is a long-flaming 
coal. The crushed-bone coal to which I 
have referred is what might be called a 
byproduct, in the preparation of our coal 
for market. I believe tests of this 
crushed-bone coal have shown about 
8,000 B.T.U., with, of course, a some- 
what larger percentage of ash than the 
regular coal. 

I have suggested thaf our company 
should ship a car load of this crushed 
coal to some manufacturer of a good 
type of gas producer and have them 
try the same to ascertain the result. I 
would be glad to learn the name and 
address of such a manufacturer of gas 
producers, who would be willing to make 
such a test. I believe there is no fear 
but that the test would be successful. 


Wieielss a Et Urals 
Master Mechanic, 
Cannel Coal Company. 
Darwin, Webb County, Tex. 


[It is possible there is a large amount 
of impurity in the crushed-bone coal to 
which our correspondent has referred. 
If this impurity is of a nature or in such 
quantity as to obstruct the grate and 
reduce to a large extent the temperature 
of the combustion in the gas producer it 
might be impossible to use this coal for 
the purpose mentioned. As cannel coal 
is one of the best gas producing coals, 
it is very possible that even this low- 
grade byproduct could be used in a gas 
producer; but it might require some 
previous treatment in order to separate 
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a portion of the impurities. It might be 
necessary to wash the product. before 
using the same in a gas producer. We 
would suggest that an analysis of the 
crushed-bone-coa!l product should be 
made, as this would greatly assist in 
solving the problem. It is a good propo- 
sition and should develop some valuable 
ideas in regard to the utilizing of low- 
grade fuels. ; 

CoaL AGE will be glad to hear fur- 
ther from those who have had experience 
in this direction.—EDITOR. ] 








‘Treatment of Boiler Water 

There is only one sure way of de- 
termining the proper treatment for 
boiler water, and that is to have it 
thoroughly and carefully analyzed. Then 
if there are properties in it which will 
cause either pitting, scales, or other 
boiler troubles, have chemists who make 
a study of this business prepare a com- 
pound or treatment specifically for this 
kind of water. 

There are a great number of methods 
for treating boiler water, some of which 
are highly advertised. Many claims and 
counter claims are made, and experi- 
menting indiscriminately with different 
methods is apt to discourage one from 
using any. 

In time we will probably reach a stage 
of industrial development where practi- 
cally all of the water used for steam will 
be analyzed and treated, if necessary, be- 
fore it is used. Even the surface waters 
carry impurities that may produce scale 
or pitting, and it is so common 
among the miners to get water that 
is injurious that it is not safe to run a 
boiler any great length of time without 
carefully examining it. The better plan 
is to analyze the water and know before 
you start. 

INJURIOUS IMPURITIES 


Sometimes water strong in sulphur- 
ic acid derived from 
arsenical iron pyrites, will cause danger- 
ous pitting of boiler tubes in only a few 
moments. This is a difficult water to treat. 
The most common trouble with water 
that is seemingly practically pure is its 
leaving behind a sediment of lime or si- 
licate, or a mixture of lime and clay that 
has been held in solution. This is quite 
common even in apparently pure surface 
water and it is this that forms what is 
termed scale in the boiler. Scale is not 
as bad as acids that will eat. the 
metal of the shells and tubes. If 
neglected, of course, even scale proves 
dangerous in the end, but it is compara- 
tively easy to clean out and remove. 
The safe and sure plan is to send 
samples of the boiler water to chemists 
who make a specialty of boiler com- 
pounds; have it: analyzed, and treatment 
prescribed according to its needs. 
ENGINEER. 
New York City. 


iron pyrites, or 
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The Fireboss Question 


I have been much interested in the 
discussion that has been going on for 
some time, in COAL AGE, regarding the 
fireboss question. I am, at the present 
time, employed as a fireboss in western 
Pennsylvania. From my own experience 
I can indorse much of what has been 
said in regard to the general treatment 
of the fireboss. Whenever there comes 
an idle day and the mine foreman is 
aware of it in time to stop the fireboss 
from making his rounds or morning in- 
spection, he is there at the mine entrance 
to stop them from going in or sends word 
and they are sent home after having 
risen at 2 o’clock in the morning and 
prepared themselves for the work and 
traveled sometimes a long distance to 
reach the mine in time. ; 

The mines here mostly ship by river. 
When the river was frozen over last win- 
ter and the mine was idle, the firebosses 
were laid off or allowed the choice of 
working every other day,-at a wage of 


- $2.75 per day, which was 52c. less than 


their regular wage. 

To show the difference between the 
treatment received by the firebosses and 
that received by other men in the mine, I 
would say it was a usual thing for the 
mine foreman to allow all the roadmen 
and their helpers and the day laborers to. 
work every idle day. During last winter, 
when the firebosses worked every other 
day, these men worked every. day. 

It has been truly stated that during a 
period of idleness the fireboss should be 
the last man laid. off, but during the idle 
period last winter, in our mines, the boss- 
driver and motormen got steady work; 
and one of these motormen was a new 
man, only recently hired since the mine 
had closed down on account of the 
freezing over of the river. All of the 
firebosses had been in the employ of the 
company a longer time than this man. 

CHARTER MEMBER. 

Western Pennsylvania. 


A Flushing Problem in the 
West 


When constructing the new Federal 
Building at Rock Springs, Wyo., the en- 
gineers were confronted with the prob- 
lem of filling in the old workings of the 
Union Pacific. No. 1 Mine which were 
directly below the site of the building. 

To attempt to haul material for fill- 
ing the workings through the old open- 
ings would have been a laborious and 
expensive proposition. In order to save 
time, the government engineers are 
drilling a series of churn-drill holes from 
the surface and the material for filling 
the old workings will be spouted down 
these drill holes, making a perfectly 
solid foundation for the building. 

BENEDICT SHUBART. 

Denver, Colo. 
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Bituminous Mine Foremen’s 
Examinations in Pennsyl- 
vania, April 9-11, 1912 
Selected, Second-Grade Questions 


DuTies OF MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—What are the duties of a mine 
foreman relative to his daily visit to 
each working place; what should he ob- 
serve and what instructions give to the 
workmen ? 

Ans.—The mine foreman or one of his 
assistants must visit every working at 
least once each day while the men are 
at work. He must observe closely the 
condition of each place with respect to 
the health and safety of the men em- 
ployed therein. He must see that the 
place is properly ventilated, drained and 
timbered; the coal properly mined and 
loaded, and proper breakthroughs made 
in the pillars. He must instruct each 
miner how to timber his place, mine his 
coal setting sprags not more than 7 ft. 
apart, and direct at what time blasting 
may be done. He must observe that 
sufficient timber and cap pieces are on 
hand, and that the fireboss has left his 
mark in the place, indicating that he has 
made his examination as required by law. 


VENTILATION, WATER GAGE IN Two 
AIRWAYS 


Ques.—If a water gage of 2 in. pro- 
duces a velocity of 500 ft. per min. in an 
air course 4000 ft. long, what water gage 
will be required to produce a velocity 
of 800 ft. per min. in this air course, 
when its length has been extended to 
8000 ft.? 

Ans.— For the same _ cross-section 
(area and perimeter) of airway, the 
water gage varies as the length of the 
airway and the square of the velocity of 
the current. In other words, the water- 
gage ratio is then equal to the length 
ratio times the square of the velocity 
ratio. In this case, calling the required 
water gage x, 


x 8000 /800\? __ (2): 
2° agg soos)” — 5 
Ree et 04 : 
x = ——_—_" = 10.24 in. 
25 


DRAWING PILLARS BY MACHINES 


Ques.—What method is best adapted 
to extracting pillars, in the mine, by min- 
ing machines, under ordinary conditions 
of roof and floor? 


xamination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


Ans.—The use of mining machines in 
drawing pillars requires experience and 
care. Few systems of mining will present 
conditions that will allow the machine to 
work with safety on the end of the pil- 
lar. With proper care, however, in the 
laying out and the prosecution of the 
work, the pillar coal will be sufficiently 
strong, under ordinary conditions of roof 
and floor, to enable the machine to un- 
dercut the rib of the pillar, back, say 3 
yd. from the loose end. 

A cut 7 yd. wide can generally be put 
in on the rib and the pillar cut through 
in this manner. The stub pillar 3 yd. 
thick is then mined out with the pick 
after setting the necessary timbers to 
protect the opening while the work is be- 
ing done. The manner of crosscutting 


the pillars is shown in the accompanying 
figure, rib cuts. being started in rooms 







Boundar = Line 
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SHOWING METHOD OF DRAWING PILLARS 
BY MACHINES 


24-27. Each 7-yd. rib cut is thus made 
with the machine, starting 3 yd. back 
from the loose end, and the pillar again 
cut through as before. Timbers are 
stood in this cut: and the 3-yd. stub 
mined out by pick. This operation is 
continued till the entire pillar is taken 
out back to the entry stump 

It is important, for success in draw- 
ing back pillars, especialiy when ma- 
chines are to be used for that purpose, 
to lay out the work systematically and 
advance the rooms _ regularly’ with 
breakthroughs at a fixed distance apart. 
These breakthroughs should not be op- 
posite to each other, but staggered, as 
shown in the figure. The line of pillar 
work must be kept, as nearly as possible, 
a uniformly straight line so that there 
will be a corresponding uniform line of 
fracture in the roof and none of the 
pillars will be unduly weighted, which 
would crush the coal. 

In the accompanying figure the butt 





entries are driven to the boundary and 
the inside rooms turned first. The en- 
tire work is regulated so that the line of 
pillar work is continuous across the head 
of the butt entries. In the present case, 
the main-entry pillars are 10 yd. wide, 
the butt-entry pillars 8 yd. and room 
pillars 16 ft. All entries are driven 10 
ft. wide; rooms are turned 8 ft. wide for 
4 yd, and then widened out, on the inby 
side, at an angle of 45°, to a width of 
8 yd. This makes the rooms 40-ft. cen- 
ters; they are driven up 60 yd., leaving 
a chain pillar 20 ft. wide to protect the 
upper air course. The butt-entry pil- 
lars, in each case, are drawn with the 
chain pillar below them at the time of 
drawing the room pillars on the next 
lower butts. 


PRESSURE-ON MINE DAM 


Ques.—A dam in an entry supports a 

vertical head of water of 80 ft. The 
wetted area of the dam is 70 sq it.; find 
the total pressure, in short tors, on the 
dam. 
_ Ans.—Assuming the wetted area is a 
rectangle 10 ft. wide andi 7 ft. high, the 
center of pressure is “ne-half the height 
or 3.5 ft. above the floor. Then, if the 
water level is 80 rt. above the floor the 
effective head cgainst the dam is 80-—- 
3.5 = 76.5 ft. and the pressure due to 
this head is 


62.5 x 76.5 = 4781.25 lb. per sq.ft. 
The total pressure on the dam is then 


79 X 4781.25 


2000 = 167.34 + short tons 


VENTILATION, HEIGHT OF MOTIVE CoLUMN 


Ques.—What would be the height of 
motive column, for upcast and for down- 
cast air, respectively, where the depth of 
each shaft is 300 ft., and the tempera- 
ture of the downcast shaft 32° F. and 
that of the upcast 48° F.? 

Ans.—The heights of motive column, in 
terms of dowrcast and upcast air are, 
respectively, 

Downcast air, 





Mien Sc 48 — 32 x. 300 x 16 
460 + 48 508 
= 9.44 + ft 
Upcast air, 
g 2 
M = 300 X Rilieat Ey Ee 
460 + 32 492 
= 9.75 > fee 


The upcast air being the lighter gives 
a longer motive column for the same 
pressure. 
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tended tc supplement the rescue car 
proper, which carries the regular rescue 
equipment. 

' Jt is a standard box car, fully equipped 
for train service. It carries a 5-ft. disk 
fan, manufactured by S. B. Stine, of Os- 
ceola Mills, Penn. This fan has a sec- 

tional base with two bearings bolted to- aT ee Longitudinal Section Cross eanen 


gether, which support the fan indepen- PLAN, ELEVATION AND END VIEW OF RESCUE CAR 
dently. At one end of the fan is a flex- 


ible coupling for attachment to any one 
of three motors. A base is carried in the 
car to support any one of the motors 
wher in use. It is designed and built of 
sufficient strength and size to accommo- 
date the largest motor, and is provided 
with the necessary liners, which match 
the bolt holes in the bases and bring the 
motors up to the correct height for align- 
ment with the fan. These two parts, the 
fan base and motor base, when bolted to- 
gether, complete a direct-connected fan 
unit of substantial construction. 








Lockers 











Motors FOR ALL KINDS OF CURRENT 


The different mines use current of dif- COAL AGE. 
ferent voltages. Moreover, at some di- 
rect current is used, and at others, alter- 
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PLAN OF COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. EMERGENCY CAR AND DETAILS OF TRUCKS 


These motors were furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. To facilitate trans- 
portation of the fan, the three motors 
and the adjustable motor base, each piece 
is equipped with specially designed 
trucks, or dollies. These are constructed 
to fit mine tracks, gaging 36, 38 and 40 
in. On the car are also carried 2000 ft. 
of No. 4 wire, inclosed in a duplex rub- 
ber-covered cable, wound on a reel; also 
two 4-ton jacks and ropes, blocks, chains, 
and gamgplanks. A supply of fireproof 
brattice cloth is set in racks on the sides 
of the car. 


THE HELMET CAR 


These supplies are supplemented by 
those carried on the helmet car, and it is 
the intention to move the cars together 
to the seat of any disaster. On the hel- 
met or rescue car is carried a full supply 
END OF RESCUE CAR, SHOWING HELMETS, OXYGEN CARTRIDGES, GASOLINE TANK of shovels, picks, axes, saws, hammers, 

AND LAMPS bars, sledges, pipe wrenches, dies, pipe 
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nating. To fit the different conditions, 
the Fuel Co. has installed three mo- 
tors, suitable for every type of current 
supplied. The motors «ill operate the 
fan at any required speed, from 150 r.p.m. 
to 600 r.p.m. They are equipped with 
the necessary controlling apparatus to 
provide for the above range of speed. 
Each motor is fitted with its own corre- 
sponding half of flexible coupling, so that 
‘it is not necessary to change couplings 
when motors are changed. 

The following is a description of the 
three motors: 

One 20-hp. direct-current motor of the 
semi-inclosed interpole type, using from 
250 to 500 volts, and running at 550 
revolutions per minute. 

One 20-hp., 25 cycle, 3-phase alter- 
nating-current motor of the semi-inclosed, 
wound-rotor induction type, using 440 
volts and running at 480 revolutions per 
minute. 

One 20-hp., 60-cycle, 3-phase, alter- 
nating-current motor of the semi-inclosed, 
wound-rotor induction type, using 440 
volts and running at 575 revolutions per Two ALTERNATING-CURRENT Motors ON ADJUSTABLE TRUCKS AND RHEOSTAT 
minnte. WITH BUNKS IN REAR 
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fittings, nails, rubber gloves, disinfec- 
tants, stretchers, fire extinguishers, 2000 
ft. of 2-in. fire hose, cooking utensils and 
tents. Eight Draeger helmets, two pul- 
motors, a large supply of potash cart- 
vidges and oxygen, safety lamps, gaso- 
line, complete first-aid equipment, flash- 
lights and lanterns are also provided. 


TELEPHONES FOR RESCUE WORK 


Another part of the equipment consists 
of eight portable telephones, equipped 
with one mile of twin conductor cable, 
made in accordance with the general 
specifications No. 548, of the U. S. Army, 
as follows: Each conductor is made up 
of seven wires of diameter 0.010 in., the 
center wire being of copper and _ sur- 
rounded by six steel wires, each conduc- 
tor being insulated with ’/a-in., 30 per 
cent. rubber-compound braided conduc- 
tor, laid parallel and covered with water- 
proof braid. The telephones are for use 
in rescue work and will make it possible 
for the rescue party to be in communica- 
tion with the outside. A full set of blue- 
prints of all the mines is kept on file in 
the helmet car. It is also provided with 
the tin pocket splints invented by W. V. 
Gage and described in our issue of 
Mar. 30. 

The emergency car is worthy of more 
general adoption. The Consolidation Coal 
Co., in the Fairmont district, has a fan 
placed in a car, ready for transportation 
when needed, but the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.’s outfit is more elaborate and 
more flexible and should do good work, 
if the company should be unfortunate 
enough at any time to have to make use 
of it. 


When Welfare Work Fails 
By CHARLES L. Fay* 


There is welfare work and welfare 
work. There is the sort which is the 
result of sudden impulse, often requir- 
ing large financial outlay, a “‘big’’ scheme 
which looks well in print and then, like 
the beautiful sky-rocket having blazed 
‘forth its glory for the moment falls 
somewhere in the outer darkness. It is 
all over, another failure and one more 
well meaning enthusiast, its promoter, 
is turned into a pessimist. 

This man who once felt the great in- 
ner joy of an endeavoring to do some- 
thing for others less fortunate than him- 
self, his own employees perhaps, now 
considers the rank and file of men un- 
grateful, without desire for self-improve- 
ment and utterly unworthy of further 
serious thought. I have heard men with 
similar experiences to that mentioned, 
say, after failing to thrust a pet plan 
upon the masses: “The more you do 
for people the less they respect you. I 
thought differently, I find I was_a fool. 
I was deluded by a fancy.” 





*Mining secretary, Pennsylvania State 
me VINE. As 
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No WorkK SHOULD BE SPASMODIC 


It never occurs to that man that he 
was at fault. He fails to recall that he 
was guided by a sudden impulse which 
had no basis other than the honest de- 
sire of a naturally generous and sym- 
pathetic nature. The man was all right 
and the sudden impulse was good but 
something was needed to control and 
guide it. That man should have remem- 
bered first of all that men and boys, 
whether laborers, mechanics, or what not, 
think, and they think in the sphere in 
which they live. 

They respond with sincerity to a real 
and practical effort in their behalf, but 
they rebel and turn away from the super- 
ficial scheme. No man can lift and hold 
another man’s life to a higher plane 
than he himself lives upon. For motive 
is the real power whether that motive 
be right or wrong. 


THE BERTILLON MARK IN WELFARE 
WoRK 


There have been instances where a 
man with humane desires but still domi- 
nated by a selfish motive, has projected 
a beneficent enterprise in an endeavor 
to develop employees or others to an un- 
selfish plane of living and of conduct. 


The plan, of itself good, has failed to 


gain response from those it was intended 
to help and another pessimist results. 

This man hides from his own con- 
sciousness a knowledge of his ulterior 
motive, boasts of his former willingness 
and desire to help other men and heaps 
invective upon the ungrateful (?) masses. 
The man of the “rank and file” felt in- 
stinctively the selfish motive lying far 
back in the recesses of that life which 
laid a bogus claim to a desire to “uplift 
him,” and his manhood, latent and cor- 
roded, perhaps, rose in an unexpressed 
agony and resented the proffered aid. 
Had purity of aim graced an honest mo- 
tive, that workman’s manhood would 
have gradually risen in its majesty to 
the higher plane to greet its helper. 

Strong impulse to do good, honest de- 
sire to better the conditions of men, 
pure motives in the enterprise on hand 
will always be backed by a careful study 
of conditions surrounding those to be 
benefited, also with a delicacy of per- 
ception and treatment which recognizes 
men as men. 

The plan of helpfulness, thus born, 
whatever it may be, playgrounds, read- 
ing clubs, societies of one sort and an- 
other, will be so arranged that the genius 
of those gaining the benefits will be re- 
quired and have ample opportunity to 
Operate in maintaining and developing 
whatever is undertaken. So that, out of 
their lives may come a fruitage from the 
growth developing within, started and 
nurtured by the kindly spirit and honest 
motive of the benefactor. 

A life is an outward growth from with- 
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in; it cannot be lined with a tee-square 
and developed in a blueprint room. Qual- 
ities cannot be tacked to the character as 
an “addition” or a “cupola” is added 
to a house. Like a leaf or a flower it 
may be checked or controlled but its 
growth must proceed from the vital pro- 
cesses within. 


Mine Rescue and First 
Contest, Colorado School 
of Mines 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


On the last day of March, a most 
interesting demonstration of the Draeger 
Oxygen Helmet in mine-rescue work, and 
a first-aid-to-the-injured contest, was 
held by the students of the State School 
of Mines at Golden, Colo., under Prof. 
J. G. Roberts, of the U-3S.’Bureanmor 
Mines, who had Rescue Car No. 2 
there for ten days while he, with the 
crew of the car, were giving instruc- 
tions in the above work to about 80 stu- 
dents from the senior and junior classes. 

In the first-aid contest, ten teams, con- 
sisting of a captain, four assistants and 
a patient, competed for a silver loving 
cup presented by Dr. Victor Alderson, 
head of the school. The judges were 
Captain George C. Osburne and two 
other U. S. Army officers. 

The demonstration of life saving in 
mine fires or explosions, was given at 
the School of Mines’ tunnel. Dense 
fumes poured from the portal; stu- 
dents wearing the oxygen helmets went 
in and. rescued the victims, and then 
gave them first-aid treatment outside the 
tunnel. 

For saving the lives of the workers 
in coal and metal mines such tuition is 
invaluable, and this fact is now recog- 
nized by mine operators all over the 
country, who are giving their employees 
free instruction in this great work. Pro- 
fessor Roberts was assisted by Profes- 
sors Schneider and Allen. 


Tree Culture 


Without doubt the public schools are 
destined eventually to promote the de- 
sire for beauty which will make mine 
hamlets places of scenic charm and order. 

It will be objected that children must 
be reckoned with in any plan of beauty 
culture. Children are fond of destroying 
trees, solely because this destruction forms 
an occupation for their waste activities, 
but it will be observed that they take up 
fiercely a defense of anything those same 
activities have created or fostered. Con- 
sequently if children be induced to plant 
trees they will be devoted in their de- 
fense of the beauty they have labored to 
create and if their interest is enlisted 
children are natural conservationists, as 
active in protection as they are otherwise 
prolific in devastation. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


A body of several hundred delegates, 
representing commercial organizations, 
and among them men from various coal 
mining bodies, notably the National 
Federation of Coal operators, met in 
Washington, Apr. 22-23, upon the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of forming a national cham- 
ber of commerce which would represent 
the commercial bodies of the country and 
would give expression to their views and 
wishes in regard to matters affecting 
federal policy. 

It was decided to form an organization 
of the kind and to ask for a_ national 
charter, to be granted by Congress, with 
the idea of giving the organization a 
certain amount of governmental recogni- 
tion and standing which, it was sup- 
posed, could not otherwise be had. Four 
plans for organization were more or less 
urgently placed before the convention 
and the scheme finally recommended was 
based as far as possible upon the ideas 
embodied in these plans. 

Secretary Nagel in his opening ad- 
dress indicated the necessity for such a 
body as this for the purpose of concer- 
trating public opinion upon _ national 
questions, and enumerated some of the 
principal issues now pending before Con- 
gress as being among those with which 
it should deal. Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, chairman of the convention, 
stated his opinion that an important 
function of the enterprise should be to 
ascertain facts by investigation, and then 
to attempt to secure national action 
based upon the conditions thereby re- 
vealed. 

The new organization will be national 
in scope and based on existing trade 
organizations, chambers of commerce, 
etc., each being entitled to a delegate 
if its membership numbers 50, with 
one additional delegate for every addi- 
tional 100 members, the total number of 
delegates from any one organization not 
to exceed ten. 


CoAL CAR DISCRIMINATION CASES 


The , Interstate Commerce Commission 


has made a series of important awards 
in the actions brought by the Hillsdale 
Coke Co., Jacoby & Co., the Clarke 
Bros. Co., and the Bulah Coal Co. 
against the Pennsylvania R.R., all of 
which involve the question of reparation 


for losses due to discrimination in the 


distribution of railroad coal cars. 

Damages were awarded to the several 
coal companies and in explanation of its 
assumption of authority in this matter, 
the Commission states that “there is a 
conflict of view as between the Commis- 
sion and the very court to which these 
complainants, if refused any relief here, 
would doubtless have to resort to secure 
a judgment for the damages here claimed 
to have been sustained. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent a failure of justice in 
these cases, as well as to create an op- 
portunity to secure a final ruling by the 
courts as to what should be our course 
of action in the future in such cases, we 
concluded to proceed with these claims; 
and having found that undue discrimi- 
nations had been practiced by the de- 
fendant against the complainants, we 
ordered a reargument on the question of 
the amount of damages respectively sus- 
tained by them by reason thereof.” 

In closing the discussion, the Commis- 
sion says: 


Many theories as to the elements that 
should be considered in estimating dam- 
ages in a case of this kind were ad- 
vanced by each side. It is said by the 
complainants that their damages should 
be estimated.on the basis of a supply of 
coal cars according to the physical capa- 
city of their mines, or at least on the 
basis of their rated capacity. We have 
dealt with the claims only on the basis 
of the fair proportion of the available 
equipment that each claimant was enti- 
tled to receive in view of what we here 
find would have been a proper rating for 
each operation. According to the argu- 
ment and brief on behalf of the defend- 
ant there is no sound theory upon which 
the damages of the complainants may be 
calculated. The defendant contends in 
all these cases that the coal which the 
complainants were unable to mine be- 
cause of their failure to obtain their fair 
share of cars still remained in the 
ground, and that the extent of the dam- 
age really suffered cannot, therefore, be 
ascertained without proof, showing that 
the coal when subsequently mined was 
sold at a less profit than might have 
been: realized during the period of the 
action. We are not prepared to enter 
upon a discussion of that question. Such 
claims are clearly justifiable, and we 
know of no better guide or basis for 
our action than the rule followed by the 
courts in similar cases. 


Alabama 


Odenville—The miners employed by 
the Seaboard Coal & Coke Co. went out 
on strike, Apr. 15, as a result of a dis- 
pute in regard to the method of pay- 


ment. The men wanted payment on a 
yardage basis and the company proposed 
to maintain the present system. 

Birmingham—According to official fig- 
ures recently received by Chief Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt, Alabama jumped, last 
year, from sixth place to fifth place 
among the coal-producing states, despite 
the fact that the output for 1911 showed 
a reduction of over a million tons com- 
pared with 1910. 





Galarado 


Florence—The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. is preparing to sink a new shaft 
about 1'% miles south of Rockvale on 
the Radiant branch of the Santa Fé. 
This will tap the most extensive coal 
area in the Fremont County field. At 
present this territory is being worked by 
the Canfield company, at Coal Creek. 

Charles Cowan, formerly one of the 
county’s large coal operators, has filed 
articles incorporating the Farmers’ Pro- 
gressive Coal Co., with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to operate coal mines in 
Delta County. Several years ago Mr. 
Cowan purchased a large tract of coal 
land near Paonia, which has been found 
to contain. six seams of domestic and 
steam coal. The mine is situated on the 
mountain side overlooking the town of 
Paonia and a tramway, which is now be- 
ing constructed to convey the coal from 
the mine to the foot of the hill, will land 
the coal within a mile and a half of the 
town. 

Denver—The government brought suit 
some time ago to recover 4000 acres of 
coal land in Routt County, which it al- 
leged had been obtained by fraudulent 
means through dummy entrymen. At the 
conclusion of the hearing of this case 
recently, Federal Judge Trieber advised 
the defendants that he would sustain the 
government, at least in regard to its 
claim to 1640 acres of the land. 








Illinois 


Murphysboro—At Bush, a mining vil- 
lage of 600 inhabitants, in Williamson 
County, 18 persons were killed by the 
storm which swept this section, Apr. 20. 
The town was laid in ruins, the property 
of the Western Coal & Mining Co., the 
post office, a store, two hotels and 40 
dwellings were demolished. 

Belleville—A jury in the circuit court 
recently awarded the Mulberry Hill Coal 
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Co. a verdict for $10,000, against the 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. as damages for 
failure to furnish the plaintiffs with coal 
cars for the transportation of coal during 
a period of 99 days. This is the first 
case tried in Illinois under the new law, 
and this is the third time the case has 
been tried. The railroad company will 
appeal to the supreme court. 

Springfield—The Sangamon Loan & 
Trust Co. has been appointed receiver 
for the Barclay mine and will probably 
arrange to lease or operate the property 
while acting in this capacity 

Condemnation proceedings in connec- 
tion with the right-of-way for the exten- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 
to the coal fields of central Illinois are 
rapidly being wound up in Tazewell and 
Sangamon Counties and it is expected 
to have deeds to all the property desired, 
by the first part of May. The road 
passes through the counties of Tazewell, 
Mason, Menard, Sangamon and Macou- 
pin. The expenses of securing the right- 
of-way through Sangamon County will 
amount to $300,000, while the aggregate 
for the other counties will reach $500,000. 

Troy—It is reported that the well 
known Bennett coal mine, located about 
two miles west of Lebanon, will be aban- 
doned in the near future. Practically all 
the available coal has been taken out and 
the underground haul is now too long to 
operate the mine profitably. The Ben- 
nett mine is one of the oldest in this sec- 
tion, having been operated for the past 
40 years. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—With the formal signing 
of the Cleveland wage contract here Apr. 
25, by representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and the bituminous coal-mine 
owners, peace was established in the 
central competitive field, so far as wages 
are concerned, for the next two years. 
The field comprises Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, and the agree- 
ment probably will be the basis for con- 
tracts in the North and Southwestern coal 
fields. 

Terre Haute—The convention of Indi- 


ana United Mine Workers adjourned Apr.. 


19 for 10 days, to allow time for the 
signing of the interstate agreement. Lin- 
ton was chosen as the place for holding 
the next biennial convention. The con- 
vention voted down the plan for mutual 
accident insurance, with the operators 
paying nine-tenths of the assessment, 
which would raise $235,000 a year, be- 
cattse the delegates want a state law 
which will establish compulsory liability 
for the operator. 


Kansas 


Pittsburg—Grievances that have been 
in existence for the past two months at 
mine No. 17 of the Central Coal & Coke 
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Co. were settled recently by Vice-Presi- 
dent Variot and Assistant Commissioner 
George Richardson. It is said that the 
agreement is eminently satisfactory to 
both sides. 


Kentucky 


Madisonville—Six lives are believed to 
have been lost in the explosion, followed 
by a fire, in the Coil coal mine, near here, 
Sunday night, Apr. 21. The body of 
Joseph Hollowell, the mine foreman, was 
found Apr. 23, and also the bodies of 
three negro miners. 

Hickman—Representatives of the own- 
ers of coal mines of western Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee have been her2 
the past week trying to get men who have 
been flooded out of their homes ‘and work 
to go to the mines to work. They have 
met with no encouragement, however. 

Pineville — The New Straight Creek 
Coal Co., a corporation composed of Win- 
chester capitalists which was organized 
for the purpose of leasing and operating 
the mines of the Big Hill Coal Co., at 
Blanche, has surrendered its lease, after 
having operated the property for about 
nine months. The Big Hill Coal Co., 
the owners of the property, took charge 
the first of the month and are now oper- 
ating. 

Winchester—Work on the opening of a 
new $100,000 coal-mining plant in the 
northern edge of Perry County, on the 
new extension of the Lexington & East- 
ern R.R., will be begun at an early date, 
and the owners, who are Northern capi- 
talists, are arranging for headquarters 
here. 

Ashland—Owing to the increased coal 
tonnage over its lines, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is reported to be considering 
double-tracking from Russell to Ashland, 
and improving its facilities at Russell. 

Henderson—The engine and _ boiler 
room of the Keystone Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co.. at Henderson, was damaged 
by fire recently. The tipple was threatened 
by the blaze, which was kept under con- 
trol, however. 

A Chicago syndicate is reported to have 
acquired a considerable amount of coal 
lands along the Kentucky River, ig 
Letcher County. It is on the right-of- 
way of the extension of the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad. 


Michigan 

Saginaw — West side capitalists are 
back of a new co6perative coal-mining 
company which it is expected will be or- 
ganized and incorporated in the near 
future. Twenty-five practical miners are 
wanted as stockholders. It is proposed 
to use the unworked part of the old Cale- 
donia tract and add to it a large acreage. 
A shaft 900 ft. deep will be sunk. A 
vein 3 ft. 8 in. thick is to be found under 
this locality. 
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It is expected that all the men will be 
back at work in Michigan coal mines by 
the first of the month. 





Ohio 


Columbus—During a two-days’ ses- 
sion, which adjourned at Columbus, Apr. 
4, the executive board of the Ohio dis- 
trict, United Mine Workers, named the 
dates for holding a number of confer- 
ences between miners and operators in 
several of the sub-districts as follows: 
Massillon, May 1; Hocking Valley, May 
6; Guernsey, May 9; eastern Ohio, May 
15; Jackson, May 27. -These meetings 
are for the purpose of perfecting the de- 
tails of the Cleveland agreement. Presi- 
dent John Moore will attend each of them 


_and as soon as those named above have 


been held dates will be selected for hold- 
ing similar conferences in the six other 
sub-districts in Ohio. 

Bridgeport—Ten thousand miners in 
eastern Ohio resumed work Apr. 23, after 
being idle since the last day of March. 
The men were expected to resume work 
on the twenty-first, but for some reason 
they failed to get an official circular sent 
out last week, and refused to report. 
Miners at Plum Run, Bradley and Piney 
Fork, where rules which permitted pump- 
ers and repair men to work pending scale 
conferences, were violated, are to be dis- 
ciplined and many of the ringleaders will 
be expelled from the United Mine 
Workers. 

Zanesville—The citizens of Winterset 
are greatly interested in rumors of the 
building of a new railroad running east 
and west through Guernsey County. It is 
said the new road will leave the Pan 
Handle at Coshocton, running east via 
Plainfield to Birds Run and Tyner, then 
passing through the coal fields of Harri- 
son County and terminating at Jewett or 
Cadiz Junction. It is claimed that the 
new road will shorten the distance from 
Columbus to Pittsburg several miles and 
pass through one of the richest coal dis- 
tricts in the state. If the new railroad 
is built it is also rumored that new coal 
mines will be opened up. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg — An award of reparation 
against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co., ag- 
gregating in five cases, $129,722, was 
made, Apr. 24, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The commission 
found that the railroad had been guilty 
of unlawful discrimination in the distri- 
bution of its coal-car equipment, by rea- 
son of which five complaining coal com- 
panies had been unable fairly to market 
their products. The commission estab- 
lished a new principle by awarding dam- 
ages in these cases. Heretofore, such 
matters have been referred to the courts 
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The orders require the Pennsylvania to 
pay to the Hillsdale Coal & Coke Co., 
$27,193; to W. F. Jacoby & Co., $21,094; 
to Clark Brothers Coal Mining Co., $31,- 
128; to the Bulah Coal Co., $31,716, 
and to James H. Minds, $18,592. 

Efforts of socialists and those in sym- 
pathy with the Industrial Workers of the 
World to inject politics into the affairs 
of Pittsburg District No. 5, United Mine 
Workers, are said to have caused the 
present rupture in the ranks of the local 
district. An appeal, said to have the sup- 
port of Michael Halapy, of Indianapolis, 
formerly of this city, to the national 
board, for a reélection of officers of this 
district has been made. There is thought 
to be little chance, however, that the na- 
tional council will grant the petition. 
Halapy was defeated for the presidency 
of the local district by Francis Feehan, of 
Pittsburg. 

Thirty-five new men were placed at 
work, Apr. 23, in the mines of the Hicks 
Coal Co., of Brackenridge, in place of 
the miners who went on strike two weeks 
ago. The striking men contented them- 
selves awaiting an adjustment of their 
difficulties. No disorder is expected. 

Huntingdon—On application of the 
Broad Top Coal & Mineral Co., an in- 
junction was issued, Apr. 22, by the 
Huntingdon County Court, enjoining cer- 
tain members of the miners’ union from 
interfering with the operation of the com- 
pany’s mines and trespassing on the 
company’s property. The Broad Top 
company’s mines have always been non- 
union, and as a result of the recent or- 
ganization of the miners, they have been 
closed down since Apr. 1. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The sub-committee of an- 
thracite operators and miners in session 
at New York reached an agreement, Apr. 
25, and the coal companies are preparing 


for a resumption of work by Monday, 


May 13. The agreement will undoubtedly 
be ratified by the general committee, 
which meets on May 2, and also by the 
miners convention, to be held later, al- 
though some little dissatisfaction is felt 
among the men in not having obtained a 
higher increase in wages. Briefly, the 
terms of the agreement reached by the 
subcommittee are as follows: 


A 10 per cent. wage increase, with the 
abolition of the sliding scale. <A four- 
year contract. The granting of colliery 
committees, working in conjunction with 
union officials to adjust grievances, with 
the conciliation board as a final arbiter. 
The signing of agreements by the union 
executive officers as representatives of 
the Anthracite Miners’ organization. The 
maintaining of laborers’ wages at. rates 
fixed by the strike commission of 1902. 
The right to elect checkweighmen and 
docking bosses at the collieries. The 
maintenance of the strike commission 
clause to pay all miners uniform wages, 
according to the 1902 settlement. The 
determination, by committees of miners 
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and officials at each colliery, of what 
wage rates prevailed at the collieries 
prior to the 1902 strike, which formed a 
basis of the settlement of that conr 
troversy. A standard wage rate for min- 
ers employed on “consideration work.” 
This rate has not been announced, but it 
is supposed to be $3.50 a day. 


Four men were buried recently under 
a fall of burning culm, at the bank of the 
Central colliery, of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., at Avoca. The material was being 
washed away and, becoming undermined 
at a point near where the men were 
working, a portion which was on fire gave 
way and slid down upon them. All were 
rescued alive, but three of the men died 
later from their burns. Five men were 
seriously burned in the same way at this 
place about a month ago. 

Wilkes-Barre—The annual meeting of 
anthracite mine inspectors opened in 
Williamsport, Apr. 24. Twenty-one in- 
spectors from all over the region were 
present. D. J. Rederick, of Hazleton, 
presided over the gathering, and Carbon- 
dale, Scranton, Old Forge, Pittston, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Mahanoy City, 
Shenandoah, Centralia, Pottsville, Lans- 
ford, Mount Carmel, Shamokin, Lykens 
and Forest City were represented. 

Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
is moving the offices of the Hazleton divi- 
sion to the tenth floor of the new Markle 
Building, and combining with them the 
offices formerly at Drifton. In this way 
Superintendent Davies will have all his 
forces under his immediate supervision. 


Tennessee 


Bristol—According to a rumor that is 
current in Bristol and Roanoke, the gen- 
eral offices of the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. are to be removed to Bristol. 
The report is unconfirmed, but it is be- 
lieved to have good foundation. 

Coal Creek—-A strike has been called 
at the Cross Mountain coal mine, of the 
Knoxville Iron Co., at Briceville. Sixty 
to seventy-five miners are out, pending 
a settlement of the matter. The strik- 
ers demand a 10-per-cent. increase in the 
wage scale, a 9-hour day and-a semi- 
monthly pay day instead of being paid 
off once a month, as heretofore. Inaug- 
uration of the strike was attended by no 
violence or demonstration of any charac- 
ter. President T. I. Stephenson, of the 
company, went to Briceville and was noti- 
fied of the miners’ demands. The com- 
pany has made no public statement here 
as to what action it will take. 





Washington 


Tacoma—One miner was killed and 
seven were painfully but not seriously 
burned, as the result of an explosion of 
firedamp, Apr. 15, in the mines of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., at Burnett, a 
small coal-mining town 25 miles south- 
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east of Tacoma. According to the sup- 
erintendent, the explosion was caused 
either by the breaking of a miner’s safety 
lamp or by the careless usage of one of 
the lamps. 





West Virginia 

Wheeling—A call Was issued, Apr. 26, 
for a joint conference of the miners and 
operators of the Fifth Ohio subdistrict, 
which includes four counties in this state, 
to be held in Wheeling, May 15, to ar- 
range the working scale for 17,000 min- 
ers. The operators asked to have the 
place of the meeting changed to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but the miners will not con- 
sent unless the operators agree to pay the 
extra cost of caring for the miners’ dele- 
gates. -The miners’ annual convention 
opens here May 13. 

Morgantown—Within a few days a new 
coal company will apply for a charter for 
the purpose of developing coal lands in 
Mineral County. Enough stock has been 
taken to buy 20,000 acres; at the present 
time 300 acres are owned by one of 


the men forming the new company. The 


capitalists composing the company are 
from Morgantown, Uniontown, Penn., and 
Baltimore. 

Numerous mass meetings are being 
held by the miners, on strike in the Ka- 
nawha district. One at Smithers was at- 
tended by-about 2000 men from the mines 
at Boomer, Harewood, Longacre, Cannel- 
ton, Carbondale and National. 

The Mound Coal Co:’s mine, recently 
the scene of much rioting, followed by 
the arrest of a dozen strikers, resumed 
operation, Apr. 22, after a two weeks’ 
suspension, and has continued to run with 
a gradually increasing force. 

Charleston-—Employees of two addi- 
tional mines joined the strikers in the 
Kanawha field, Apr. 23—those at Peytona 
and Racine, along Coal River. About 
300 men are employed there.- The mines 
are nonunion. 


Canada 


Toronto——The commission appointed by 
the provincial government of Alberta to 
prepare amendments to the Coal Mine 
Act began its sittings recently in Cal- 
gary. John Sterling, provincial inspector 
of mines, has been appointed chairman. 
The government of Alberta proposes to 
establish several mining rescue stations at 
various points in the coal-producing 
areas. - The first of these has been in- 
stalled at Blairmore, where five men 
are now under training. 





Japan 


Tokio—Following an explosion of fire- 
damp in the coal mine of the Hokkaido 
Coal Co. at Yubari, on the island of 
Yezo, Apr. 30, 283 miners were reported 
to have been entombed. 
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Personals 


A. H. Storrs has been elected presi- 


dent of the Jed Coal & Coke Co., as suc- 
cessor to the late W. A. Lathrop. 


J. F. Russell, sales manager for A. 
Simons & Son of Columbus, is confined 
in the Grant Hospital as the result of an 
accident. 


Frank L. McCarty, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Union Pacific mines at 
Reliance, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Superior mines. 


Carl Scholz, of Chicago, IIl., president 
of the Rock Island Coal Mining Co. and 
of the Coal Valley Mining Co., recently 
spent some little time in Birmingham, 
Ala., on business. 


C. G. Weitzel, president of the New 
Pittsburg Coal Co., of Columbus, re- 
turned recently from Cleveland, where he 
went to investigate the outlook for the 
coming lake trade. 


Edward N. Peterson, of Peoria, has 
been elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Mid-Valley Coal Co., and Wil- 
liam Noonan, of Tremont, has been 
elected vice-president. 


Baird Snyder, Jr., formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., Lansford, Penn., has opened 
offices in Pottsville, where he is estab- 
lished as a consulting engineer. 


D. G. Thomas has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Union Pacific mines 
at Rock Springs and Reliance. Mr. 
Thomas has been special inspector of 
the Union Pacific coal properties for the 
past two months. 


H. H. Heiner, president of the May- 
nard Coal Co., which operates proper- 
ties in the Pomeroy Bend field, Ohio, 
returned recently from a trip to the Po- 
cahontas field, where he is interested as 
receiver for the Big Vein Pocahontas 
Coal Co. 


William Leckie has resigned as man- 
ager for the Jed Coal & Coke Co., Jed, 
W. Va., and C. M. Kornuff has been 
elected as his successor. Mr. Leckie’s 
resignation was tendered so that he can 
devote more of his time to other plants 
in which he is interested. 


Edward H. Coxe, g -eral superintend- 
ent of the coal mining department, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., who has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
June 1, was recently presented with 4 
handsome gold watch and fob by a party 
of his friends and business associates. 


Lewis A. Riley has been elected pres- 
ident, pro tem, of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of W. A. Lathrop. Mr. 
Riley was president for a short time prior 
to the election of Mr. Lathrop and has 
since been chairman of the executive 
committee. 
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Obituary 


Harry R. Beeson, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager of the New Pittsburg 
Coal Co., and one of the best known coal 
men in Ohio and adjoining states, died, 
Apr. 15, at his home in Columbus, after 
a three weeks’ illness. 


Mr. Beeson was born and reared in 
Pennsylvania. He was 45 years of age 
at the time of his death. Starting in as a 
clerk in the offices of the Hocking Val- 
ley R.R. Co., he later went with the Puil- 
man company and subsequently became 
traveling auditor for the Emerson McMil- 
lan properties, widely scattered through- 
out the west. About 10 years ago he 
entered the employ of the New Pitts- 
burg Coal Co. and rapidly rose to the po- 
sition he occupied at the time of his 
death. 


Construction News 
Viper, Ky.—It is 
Kelly Coal Co. 


reported that the 
will build a coke plant. 


Bastrop, Tex.—The Bastrop Coal Co. is 
sinking shaft No. 2 and will install ad- 
ditional machinery. 


Phelan, Tex.—The Independence Min- 
ing Co. is sinking its No. 3 shaft and will 
install additional machinery. 


Helena, Ala.—The Wadsworth Red Ash 
Coal Co., of Birmingham, contemplates 
developing coal mines near here. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Crescent Coal 
Co., B. F. Roden, president, contemplates 
opening a new mine, at Kimberly, at a 
cost of $100,000. 


Florence, Colo.—The Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. has asked for bids for sinking 
and timbering a 400-ft. shaft about 1% 
miles south of Rockvale, Fremont 
County. 

Johnstown, Penn.—Announcement has 
been made that another mine will be 
opened at Foustwell by the Somerset 
& Cambria Coal Co. and a contract for 


a number of new houses will be awarded ° 


in the near future. 


Pittsburg, Penn.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Four States Coal & Coke Co. 
has recommended an increase of capital 
stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 to pro- 


vide for completing the equipment of 
Annabelle No. 2 mine and the develop- 
ment of another mine. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Perry County Coal 
Co., capitalized at $400,000, will open and 
develop its property near Viper, Ky., in- 
cluding the Richmond-MclIntire tract and 
adjoining lands. E. L. and A. G. Speaks 
have organized the Speaks Coal Co., to 
develop a leased mining property. 


Hazleton, Penn.—The Dodson Coal Co. 
contemplates improvements at the Morea 
colliery which will involve machinery 
for handling mine cars to and from a 
dump supplying a gunboat hoist in the 
mines. Address inquiries to T. M. Dod- 
son, vice-president, Morea Colliery, Penn. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. will expend $50,000 for 
mine improvements, to include 400 hp. 
increase of boiler capacity and two air 
compressors at the Bessie coal mines and 
a 3800- to 400-hp. boiler increase at the 
Flat Top coal mines, costing $15,000, and 
improvements at Sloss iron-ore mines 
costing $35,000. 


' 
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Publications Received 


THE COAL MINER. A STUDY OF THE 
STRUGGLE TO SECURE REGU- 
LATED WAGES IN THE HOCKING 
VALLEY. By BHarl A. Saliers, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Economies in Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 
Bethlehem Printing Co., 1912. 14x 
7% in: —65 pp, no lus) Clothiassa: 


In view of the sub-title of this book, it 
is not necessary to point out that the 
writer has taken almost without exception 
the standpoint of the miner. But we must 
concede he has shown a conservatism of 
statement and a dignity of language 
which will make the book acceptable 
reading to those who view the contro- 
versy from a different standpoint. 

In the first chapter he discusses the 
“Pre-organization Period” when the 


Hocking Valley coal field was. in its in: 


fancy. He details the disturbances which 
followed the unreadiness of the opera- 
tor to recognize the inability of the Hock- 
ing Valley furnaces to cope with the com- 
petition of those in the Alabama fields. 
Realizing that the market was being de- 
stroyed by competition, they strove at 
first to lower wages but ultimately met 
the original wage by invading new mar- 
kets. In the second chapter is discussed 
the ‘Period of Organization” and inter- 
esting but brief information is given of 
the earlier unions and of the formation 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The third and last chapter discusses 
the evils of the “Truck System of Pay- 
ment” and of delayed pay, and records 
the legislation, often ineffectual, by 
which it was sought to control and re- 
strain these cevelopments. The book can 
be read in one sitting and while unsen- 
sational, treats a mass of details in an in- 
teresting way. A's the writer omits all 
statistics, one cannot form from the book 
itself an estimate of the truth of his con- 
clusions. However, if the figures were 
obtained, it is probable that they would 
substantiate all that the author has stated. 





Trade Catalog 


Helmick Foundry-Machine Co., 
mont, W. Va. Booklet. Helmick Mine 
Cars. 15 pages, 3%x6 in., illustrated. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin. “Are Valve’ Tappet 
Rock Drills. 16 pages. 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Monthly Bulletin. Concrete and Chain 
Belt Concrete Mixers. 8 pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 


Goulds 





Fair- 


Manufacturing Co. Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. Booklet. How and Where 
Pumping Costs Can be Reduced. 16 
pages, 6%x8% in., illustrated. 





Industrial 
The H. Koppers Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounces that it has succeeded to the 


business of H. Koppers, of Joliet, Ill, 
and will soon establish general offices 
at No. 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. , Mr. 
Louis Wilputte, formerly connected with 
the business of H. Koppers, is not con- 
nected with the new company. 
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Coal Irade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The stocks accumulated in anticipa- 
tion of a prolonged suspension at the 
mines are having a decidedly depressing 
effect on the trade, with the result that 
the market is dull and heavy. Prices 
have been easing off slowly but steadily 
for several weeks, and buyers are hesi- 
tating to enter the market until satisfied 
that the bottom has been reached. Sup- 
plies are so plentiful that some con- 


sumers are offering to dispose of their’ 


surpluses. 

In the Eastern markets no effort is 
being made to obtain anything more than 
a normal price; that is, last year’s quo- 
tations with the new wage scale added. 
Some companies are still delivering on 
contracts made at the high level pre- 
vailing through March, but this business 
will soon close. It is rumored at some 
points that the selling scale fixed by the 
Pittsburg companies is being severely 
cut. Mines in that district are only 
working about 50 per cent. capacity, most 
of the operators refusing to open up 
full blast until there is some pressure 
for coal. Supplies of anthracite gre 
down to a low point, and a continuation 
of the suspension at the mines will soon 
result in an acute-.shortage in this branch. 

Prices in Ohio and West Virginia are 
soft, except in the small sizes, which 
are in good demand. Most of the Ohio 
mines are now in operation, and a heavy 
lake trade is anticipated during the com- 
ing season. It is expected the April 
shipments to the coast from West 
Virginia will break all previous records, 
and while the market generally is not so 
active, the demand is still fairly strong. 

The trade in the Middle West is near- 
ly demoralized. There is an almost total 
absence of any buying movement, large 
supplies are still in evidence, and the 
operators are seeking an increase in 
prices to compensate for the increase in 
the mining scale. A large number of 
mines are opening up, and should the 
output be heavy, prices will probably 
drop to about the cost of production. 





Boston, Mass. 


Some inquiry for contract has devel- 
oped lately in bituminous, but there is 
little interest in coal for current needs. 
Stocks accumulated during the “flurry” 
are surprisingly large, and together with 
mill suspensions here and there and an 
unusually heavy run of water for power 


‘longed tie-up. 


makes the outlook rather dull. There ap- 
pears to be a disposition on the part of 
the Pocahontas and New River interests 
to net more remunerative prices than ob- 
tained last year and with conditions here 
as they are that would certainly point to 
a slow druggy market through the spring 
and early summer. 

In Georges Creek and the Pennsylva- 
nias there is no material change. There 
is no longer an effort to get any but nor- 
mal prices, that is, last year’s level with 
the increased mining cost added. At that 
the movement is light into New England. 

Marine freights are down to 70c., 
Hampton Roads to Boston, and in most 
cases tonnage goes begging. The re- 
lease of certain anthracite transporta- 
tion for soft coal has reduced the rates 
that previously held from Philadelphia. 

Bituminous in transit all-rail has been 
practically cleared up. The resumption 
in the union districts means that buyers’ 
wants can now be easily and promptly 
supplied. 

The news of the compromise in an- 
thracite has allayed any fear of a pro- 
With retail prices still 
where they were put to stop undue buying 
early in March, there is little coal going 
out to the consumer. One large retailer 
speaks of his delivery yard being turned 
into a horse show. 

Quotations are as follows: 








Clearfields, f.o.b. mines....... $1.15 @1.35 
Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia... 2.40@2.60 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 
Le EWoeyahrupst al axors(c ths eee 2.75 @ 2.80 
New York 
The New York market is dull and 


quiet. Prices have been steadily casing 
off for several weeks and are now at the 
lowest point reached since the panicky 
conditions in effect during the early part 
of the suspension. At no time has there 
been any acute. shortage, although 
rumors to that effect resulted in a heavy 
buying movement on a number of oc- 
casions and caused prices to advance 
sharply. There are adequate supplies 
on hand now and the market is about 
normal. 

The low-grade bituminous coals are 
being quoted down as low as $2.50 or 
$2.55 f.o.b., but there is not much offer- 
ing at this price. The higher grades are 
nominally about $3 f.o.b., although there 
are few transactions being made. The 
movement is confined principally to ship- 
ments on contract, and there is little 


demand for spot coal. Mines shipping 
this market are working up to a good ca- 
pacity, and large tonnages are coming in. 

In anthracite the situation is not so 
easy. The effects of the long shutdown 
at the mines are being felt, and while 
the prospects of a settlement are now in 
sight, it will be some time before any 
shipments can be expected, and there is 
a noticeable uneasiness among consum- 
ers. A joint meeting of the operators’ 
and miners’ full committees takes place 
here, May 2, to consider the results of the 
agreement reached by the subcommittees. 
It is generally believed that a resump- 
tion will not be effected before May 15, 
or possibly June 1. 

The following are the prices nominal- 
ly quoted, although any actual buying 
brings a premium on these: 


TS GeNTT MBL. aie) <..c-«'\. Tost’ a b wa tials SER Se ea ents $4.50 
pee Lele SCC. Gl. tate, > oe an ahaha! » ieee ties 5.00 
PEER UIE ens. > =, cn oo > Ei oe a Oe 
PIM epepatay «TEs os «ick Slates aeaetene: Paseo, ae 3.25 
MPI LCAMY ALE ty oye: 3 ava Shap eherse oben etary etal eteh Ce 2.76 
ie ANY MM SER CN cad fs ade OG layond tek bo oF che Ee lice) Mec eD 
SBS y memeeterse on). 3s 3s spear clorsbe, de eke 1.75 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


It looks now as if peace between the 
miners and operators was about to be 
concluded. There is no doubt that some 
sort of arrangement has been made be- 
tween the sub committees which will in 
due course be submitted to the commit- 
tees of the whole, and it will be simply 
a matter of form to have favorable action 
passed on their findings by the several 
representatives of the operators and min- 
ers. Concessions on both sides have 
doubtless been made, and more than like- 


‘ly the middle of May will find the min- 


ers back to work under the new arrange- 
ments. This is further borne out by the 
fact that it is understood that the whole- 
sale people are receiving numerous in- 
quiries for prices, and while none are 
quoted, there seems to be a disposition to 
inform the dealers that the next week or 
ten days will see a basis of prices estab- 
lished for the coming season. 

Of course, it is useless to speculate 
what the prices will be when announced. 
The chances are very much in favor of 
an advance over last year for some of the 
sizes, probably stove and pea. There may 
be a general advance all along the line in 
the domestic sizes, most if not all of the 
companies having practically all their out- 
put of the smaller sizes covered by con- 
tracts entered into the beginning of the 
year. These were $1.75 for pea, $1.25 
for buckwheat and 85c. for rice. Car- 
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load lots may bring more than these 
prices, but the companies as a rule are 
almost covered up to their normal out- 
put of these small sizes and there is 
little. to be had. 

The retail trade in this vicinity is prac- 
tically nil. Springlike weather has caused 
many fires to be drawn, and most house- 
holders are able, by sweeping up the 
corners, to accumulate sufficient to carry 
them over the few cool days which ap- 
pear. 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The mines are opening 
rather slowly, demand being light. While 
the formal opening occurred the begin- 
ning of last week, in the early part of 
this week the mines in the Pittsburg 
district are probably not operating 50 


per cent. of full capacity. Consumers 
are still using stocks and it is quite 
clear that one of two things was the 


case: Either consumers laid in too large 
stocks, or the operators reached a set- 
tlement with the miners too quickly. As 
the operators profited by the stock up, 
which advanced the market very ma- 
terially and furnished an excellent ton- 
nage, they are not disposed to complain 
of the stocking, and are endeavoring to 
avoid trouble from the scale being ad- 
justed too quickly, by refraining from 
opening their mines until. there is pres- 
sure for coal. 

A definite effort will be made to hold 
the market on the basis announced in our 
report last week, $1.22'4, against $1.15 
a year ago, even though the $1.15 price 
was not uniformly maintained and the 
7%c. advance more than covers the ad- 
vance in the wage scale. Thus far the 
market has not been seriously tested, 
demand being so light, but we do not 
hear of any cutting. 

Shipments in the lake trade will start 
Wednesday, May 1, when the freight 
rate goes from 88 to 78c., but they will 
be light at the start, and entirely on old 
contracts. There is still negotiation on 
new contracts and the parties are not 
getting together very rapidly. We quote: 
Mine-run and nut, $1.22%4.; 3-in., 
$1.32%3; 1%-in., $1.47%; slack, 82%c. 
per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Production and 
consumption are adjusted very closely, 
and the market is inactive. We note a 
sale of 10,000 tons of furnace for May 
delivery, at about $2.50, ovens, which 
about represents the market. Furnaces 
are in a comfortable position at present, 
but many will need to contract for sec- 
ond half, having contracts at $1.55, $1.60 
and $1.65 which run out June 30. As a 
rule these furnaces cannot afford to pay 
$2.50, considering the price of pig iron 
and the question is whether sufficient 
demand will develop to cause more fur- 
naces to blow in. They would only come 
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in at higher pig-iron prices, which would 
justify the higher price for coke. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract 
(nominal), $2.25; prompt foundry, $2.75; 
contract foundry, $2.40@2.50, per ton at 
ovens. : 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Apr. 20 at 
396,320 tons, a gain of 33,000 tons, and 
shipments at 4129 cars to Pittsburg, 6403 
cars to points West and 1122 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,654 cars, or an 
increase of 621. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is still very little life in the coal 
trade. Anthracite will return to its own 
in a short time, with the trade in excel- 
lent shape, and with conditions the best 
for a profitable season, but there is very 
little that is hopeful in the bituminous 
outlook. The operators are eager to give 
to the consumers not only every advan- 
tage offered them, but even more. A 
scale of prices has been made by the 
leading. Pittsburg companies, but. it is 
already reported that it has been cut 
pretty badly, with the exception of slack, 
which appears to be strong everywhere. 
This is largely dué to the fact that the 
lake trade is backward and not much 
slack has been made. 

All the wage scales at mines tributary 
to this market have now been settled, 
and the miners are to get 3c. or more 
increase in pay, but it does not appear 
that the mine owners will profit much by 
the new scale, unless it may be in the 
case of the anthracite interests. At least 
there has been no selling of coal in 
April at the usual reduction and _ the 
rumor that the new scale will be ad- 
vanced is still very persistent and will 
no doubt eventually materialize. 

The Canadian coal situation was much 
affected by the congestion of rail traffic 
before the mines shut down. At that 
time there was coal, mostly bituminous, 
side-tracked everywhere, waiting for mo- 
tive power to move it. This coal is now 
being delivered and it affects present 
sales seriously. When it is all in, some 
of the consumers will have a year’s sup- 
ply on hand. There are so many con- 
ditions favoring a slow bituminous mar- 
ket that not a few of the mine owners are 
holding off or starting only in part in 
order to meet some regular order or con- 
tract. 

The lake trade is now on and there is 
soft coal loading at Erie and Ohio ports, 
but there is no anthracite for that trade 
anywhere. It was claimed that there was 
a large stock of anthracite held at vari- 
ous points, waiting release as soon as the 
mining scale should be fixed, but this is 
denied by shippers. They were just able 
to satisfy their regular trade when the 
suspension took place so that it is prac- 
tically impossible that any important sur- 
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pluses could have been accumulated at 
that time. 

Bituminous prices for this market are 
nominally $2.571%4 for Pittsburg’ three- 
quarter, $2.47 for mine-run and $2.10 for 
slack, with coke hardly so strong as 
formerly at $4.75 for best Connellsville 
foundry. Most prices are weak and the 
market is very unsteady generally for 
bituminous sizes. There is every pros- 
pect of the supply exceeding the demand 
considerably. 


_ Baltimore, Md. 


While there was a somewhat better de- 
mand for coal in the Baltimore market 
during the past week, it was not suffi- 
cient to affect prices in the least. Low- 
grade coal is now quoted around 80 and 
90c., while the second best grade is bring- 
ing $1.10, and the best big vein $1.65 per 
ton. : 

There is no rush for the product, and 
consumers find not the slightest difficulty 
in getting all the fuel they want at great- 
ly reduced prices. Many of the Balti- 
more operators are still delivering under 
contracts closed in March, but these de- 
liveries will probably be completed by 
the end of next week. The trade is quick 
to admit that it will be some time before 
contracts are closed at any such figures 
as those given by consumers, who were 
willing to pay anything for their supply 
rather than be caught short in case of a 
prolonged strike. The sentiment in Bal- 
timore is that there will not now bea seri- 
ous strike in the United States for many 
years to come. 

It was pointed out in the past week 
that before the time for the next wage- 
scale conferences arrives, the Erdman 
act will have been amended so as to in- 
clude coal fields as well as the railroads. 
In the event that the act is so amended, 
meditation can be resorted to, should the 
miners and operators be unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement between them- 
selves. 

Some indication of just how active the 
demand was during March, while the 
English strike was in progress and labor 
troubles threatening here, is given by the 
statement of coal tonnage handled 
by the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. for that 
month. The total tonnage was 3,173,168, 
as compared with 2,027,245 for the same 
month of 1911, making a gain of 1,145,- 
923 tons for March of this year. The 
coke tonnage for the month shows a de- 
crease, the total for March being 384,094 
tons, as against 371,219 tons for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. will, in all 
probability, begin the shipment of coal 
from its new mines in the Elkhorn Val- 
ley of Kentucky some time in June. The 
new railroad which this company is build- 
ing is nearing completion, and will be op- 
erated by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
Company. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


The coal trade in Ohio is in a state of 
anticipation. Since the mining scale was 
formally signed by the operators and 
miners, everyone engaged in the trade is 
looking forward to considerable activity. 
While there is a pretty fair stock of coal 
in certain sections, everything indicates 
a rather active season and preparations 
are being made accordingly. 

The majority of Ohio mines will re- 
sume operations May 1, although some 
have been in operation during the past 
week in eastern Ohio. In the Hocking 
Valley the New Pittsburg Coal Co. had 
several mines in operation by Apr. 22. 

Quotations in Ohio are soft, except- 
ing in the small sizes, which are the 
strongest feature in the trade. There is 
a good demand for both nut, pea and 
slack and coarse slack and this will 
probably continue until the lake trade be- 
comes active. Jobbers having nonunion 
connections have been placing a small 
tonnage in central Ohio, although inost 
of the railroads and many of the manu- 
facturing establishments are _ stocked 
until the latter part of May. 

Great results are expected from the 
lake trade this season. Preparations are 
being made to ship a large tonnage from 
Ohio mines to the Northwest, as there is 
practically no coal being carried over on 
the docks. The reduction by the Pitts- 
burg Coal Co. of the dock price from 
$3.50 to $3.40 is expected to have a con- 
siderable effect on lake conditions. The 
jobbers in the Northwest are asking that 
the 10c. be taken off the price at the 
mines in order that they can compete 
with the Pittsburg Coal Co. There is 
still considerable ice in the upper pas- 
sages and little coal will be moved in that 
direction until the middle of May. A 
number of lake boats will be loaded, 
hoyever, previous to that time, to be 
moved as soon as insurance is obtaina- 
ble on boats and cargoes. 


Prices which prevail in the Ohio fields 
are: 


Hocking Valley 


PGI PROULIDG a wie, ce faite core s+ ota $1.50 
ace | SA es ne ee 1-35 
SL SS eS A See te20 
NEST Ae Tent, 20S eee on Se Pe coro i eta 
MONGy RO ANI SINCK, oo. ot s,s so sit.cle w cretere 0 90 
Repeernenes es ACI! Sch at.e ie alerets “o. 0:0'o ato, eibister ee 0.80 
’ Pittsburg No.8 
_ SES 1. EES ee D6 balan nee $1 30 
OS PRES UH ota axtw of id are solv 0b 10,0, vieom wh rhea ie) 
A RRMIEIGTO.S 5 6165. Sed cidls, «bis, .s efi aus 0.80 
Pomeroy Bend 
SPO TMC MICU cin ay, elation sis © = \0)0 aie oy # ales $1. 60 
RE Mose Guise so wan arapak a «5 b's bbls So0 oe 1 40 
Sa at Le ee Wee oe ee 1625 
TUS NRE ee a vs Win GPRS « o 00s «0c aysretel TALS. 
MURIEL BUCE SIBCK. cre irutkis oe siehe'e ua ess 0.95 
SLE Re Se ey ee 0.85 
Kanawha 
MSEC IAST TEL EUR De hcn's puith «ss 0 x ante. ovale $1.50 
Fy ee ty ry PRC a ek 1.30 
ED oi tia a. 9 Sa Sen aaa i merer eas 1.10 
ie ae Eee Res Geena the 0.80 


There is some stir in domestic circles. 
but little is expected in that direction 
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until after June 1. Some inquiries are 
being received for the fancy grades, such 
as West Virginia splints and the re- 
screened grades. Dealers are carrying 
some stocks over. 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


While the market is not nearly as 
Strong this week as it has been during 
the past six or eight weeks, there is, 
nevertheless, a heavy demand for Hamp- 
ton Roads coal. In fact, up to the pres- 
ent time the month of April has broken 
all previous records in the way of ship- 
ments from the piers at Lamberts Point, 
Sewalls Point and Newport News, the 
Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts 
Point leading the other two by a good 
margin. For the first 18 working days 
this month they dumped on an average 
of 21,666 tons a day. 

Work has commenced on the new Nor- 
folk & Western piers and with improved 
conditions both here and at Newport 
News, Hampton Roads gives promise of 
becoming the leading coal center in the 
world. The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., in 
testing out one of their new Mikado en- 
gines, on Thursday, pulled 110 steel coal 
cars from Richmond to Newport News in 
approximately five hours. They are put- 
ting several more engines of this type 
into commission and while they will not 
be called upon to carry such a load upon 
every run, this class of equipment is a 
long step in the way of better movement 
on tidewater coal. 

There are still a number of vessels, 
foreign and American steamers, schoon- 
ers and barges anchored in the Roads 
awaiting berth to load cargoes of coal. 
Indications are now, however, that these 
hold-overs will be disposed of within the 
next week. The local coal market still 
continues steady with prices on spot coal 
ranging from $2.75 to $3. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


With two-thirds of the mines in the 
Kanawha district closed down on account 
of the strike and with both sides playing 
for position there has been no important 
chonge in conditions over those prevail- 
ing a week ago. Despite the fact that 
little coal is being shipped there has been 
no increase in the price. 

Detectives have arrived to guard the 
preperty of the coal companies in the 
event of trouble, and also for the pur- 
pose of ejecting the miners if they re- 
fuse to return to work at the old terms 
and conditions. Up to the present time, 
however, the companies have not ordered 
the men from the houses, but this is 


one of the moves expected every day and 


when it is taken trouble will follow that 
will doubtless require the calling out of 
the militia. 

The strike has had no effect in the 
New River and Pocahontas districts, nor 
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are any mines reported closed in the 
Fairmont region. There are a few mines 
out, however, along the Ohio River sec- 
tion, in the northwestern portion of the 
state. 

The car supply has been good and sell- 
ing agencies have been busy trying ‘o 
sell coal at prices that are considered 
fair, but not the figure that was be- 
lieved would prevail with so many mines 
closed. 








Louisville, Ky. 


The warm weather and fine boating 
stages have had the effect of solving the 
strained situation which existed in con- 
nection with the local coal supply. The 
only inconvenience caused was in domes- 
tic. Now that the threatened coal-mining 
troubles have practically disappeared, 
those who were storing coal for emerg- 
ency uses, especially the railroads, are 
letting it go. The heavy shipments by 
water from the Pittsburg district are also 
helping to establish normal retail. prices 
for this time of the year. The local deal- 
ers are advertising reduced prices as an 
incentive for customers to lay in a sup- 
ply for next winter. 


Indianapolis 


Only a few Indiana mines were re- 
ported to be in operation during the week. 
Mines operated in connection with manu- 
facturing concerns were permitted to 
work, but those in southern Indiana, 
producing coal for railroads, were ordered 
to cease operations when it was found 
they were hauling coal to the general 
market. 

The retailers are booking orders for 
immediate shipment to fill their summer 
storage orders when the mines resume 
operations. The mine operators say that 
improvements to their plants are about 
completed, and that the mines will be 
found in first-class condition when op- 
erations begin, which is expected in a 
few days. 





Chicago 

According to indications, the Chicago 
market will witness little buying for an- 
other month. A number of big consum- 
ers have cars of coal on their sidings 
which they are willing to sell to other 
consumers if the latter would offer a 
fair price. 

Chicago dealers have been advised that 
the Ohio mines have arranged to add 5c. 
to last year’s contract figures. The In- 
diana mines have added 7c. a ton to the 


old contract prices on mine-run and 
screenings and 10c. on lump coal. It is 
believed that this price will hold. The 


Illinois preducers say that they will be 
obliged to add 12'c. a ton to last year’s 
prices in order to come out even, 

Prices of coke have been marked down, 
The furnace and foundry cokes have been 
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held at a rather stiff figure, in anticipa- 
tion of a strike. These prices could not 
hold through the present period of dull- 
ness, and there has been a shading of 
values. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic WM.) ase eet £2.62@2.8 
FOE crchviat ee Mees atte Meese ae se 2502275 
Steam MIRip ace treece oe te ey Jepilbrg 
SCTESMINES A Sir, eeu elsy 4 bee eee 1.67@1.82 
Springfield: 
Domestic lump) sew eee one pe On (2 noe 
SCOALA UTD) ccurt cave tere iss eietd cant el brd 
MinG rin 58, Bonet. ote ep rae, tn eee 1.97@2.07 
SCTECTINGS Sr twas creek otaueie state rane 1.67@1.82 
Clinton: 
Domestic lump iiss ii oars 6 ake ee $2.52@2.77 
tea PT LUI ce ecient eases ht ee Dg 
WW Obatels qbhsboe Shires yi oa ty ee |: 1.97@2.07 
SCIECNIN GS.) cick. Shelviaalecevele os ela eee 1.67@1.77 
Pocahontas and New River: 
MimeG-rurtiiiaamtee ashe wig ole ir ett oteteee $3.15 
Linn p andere a ee eet ere ee 4.05 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 


Connellsville and Wise County, $4.75; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.55; byprod- 
uct, nut, 54.55; gas-house, $4.75. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


There is practically no change in the 
St. Louis coal market, as there has been 
little or no demand. The latter part of 
last week a few of the mines in the 
Standard field opened up, the first of 
these being the mine at Nashville, IIl., on 
the L. & N. R.R. 

The Standard market opened up with 
2-in. lump coal selling at from $1.15 to 
$1.25, and screenings from 90c. to $1. A 
few of the Carterville mines opened up, 
but there is very little demand for the 
coal, and it is being offered at from $1.25 
to $1.40 for the lump, egg, and nut. 

It is almost impossible to say what the 
developments will be before the present 
week is over, but indications are that 
prices will go down to about the cost of 
production, as there is no market, and the 
producers will try to operate their mines 
regardless of conditions. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nothing new or startling has developed 
in the coal trade in this district for some 


time and business is barely normal, 
owing to the fair condition of the 
weather. Receipts by rail have been 


ordinary in volume with very little com- 
ing in by water. No more Australian 
coal will arrive here until next fall and 
the stock on hand is quite sufficient to 
meet all demands. The demand for coal 
the past winter was lighter than usual 
on account of mild weather and keen 
competition from wood dealers. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Production and Transportation 


Statistics 
SHIPMENTS TO OUR NON-CONTIGUOUS 
POSSESSIONS 
Alaskc—Fuel shipments to Alaska for 
February of the present year amounted 
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to 2244 tons as compared with 1341 tons 
during the same month last year. 

Porto Rico—Total shipments of bitu- 
minous coal to Porto Rico during Febru- 
ary of the current year amounted to 4555 
tons as compared with 6165 tons during 
the same month last year. No anthracite 
was shipped to Porto Rico during Febru- 


ary of last year, and only 101 tons this. 


year. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL Co. 


During the year 1911, the Consolida- 
tion and its subsidiary companies mined 
8,231,903 tons of coal, and made 43,740 
tons of coke. The coal mined by lessees 
amounted to 473,008 tons. 


BALTIMORE & -OHIO RAILROAD 


The total tonnage hauled over the lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for the month of 
February was 2,695,874 tons as com- 
pared with 1,701,846 tons for the cor- 
responding month of 1911, making a gain 
for February of this year of 994,028 
tons. 


ATLANTIC COASTWISE MOVEMENT 


Comparative statement of fuel ship- 
ments, in long tons, from five principal 
Atlantic ports for February, 1911-12, in- 
cluding bunker coal placed on vessels in 
the domestic and foreign trade and com- 
prising probably 90% of the total ship- 
ments from these points. 


1911 1912 
New York... 5. oe Ne fue 1,867,893 2,4°0,043 
Philadelphia ........... 526,422 412,011 
Baltimorexee. sense et 356,601 286,085 
Newport News........ 233,685 237,682 
NOTfOLK ss tice eee 267,300 428,036 
Total, Sports \aoeee eo. 3,251,901 3,833,857 


GOVERNMENT COAL CONTRACTS 


Western Division — Sealed proposals 
will be received until 11 a.m., May 10, 
1912, for furnishing fuel required at the 
posts of the Western division during 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1912. 
Prospective bidders should address Post 
Quartermasters or Quartermasters at 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 


Eestern Division—Sealed proposals in 
triplicate for furnishing coal required in 
the Eastern division during year ending 
June 30, 1913, will be received until 10 
a.m., May 15, 1912. Bidders should ad- 
dress Chief Quartermaster, Governors 
Island, New York Harbor. 


Pacific Coast — Sealed proposals in 
duplicate will be received until 11 a.m., 
May 24, 1912, for furnishing fuel for the 
fiscal year .beginning July 1, 1912, at 
Bear Island, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif., 
and Bremerton, Wash. The right is re- 
served to reject any or all bids or parts 
thereof and waive informality therein. 
Bids from regular dealers only will be 
considered. Prospective bidders should 
address the Depot Quartermaster, Marine 
Corps, 182 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif., or the commanding officer or Post 
Quartermaster, Marine Barracks, at the 
station named. 
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NorFoLk & WESTERN Ry. Co. 
Comparative statement of coal and 
coke shipments over the lines of the N. & 
W. Ry. Co. for March, 1911-12, was as 
follows, in short tons: 


Destination 1912 1911 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign..... 146,089 90,488 
Tidewater, coastwise... 286,340 236,233 , 
DOMESTICS a. ee tee 1,353,330 980,033 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign..... 8,859 5 LLT. 
Domesticuen smear ies 140,298  ° 163,141] 
TOTALS sacnethe tee, . 1,934,916 1,475,012 


_ Financial Notes 


The O’Gara Coal Co. reports for the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 31, 1911: Gross earn- 
ings, $3,671,460; net profit, $335,171; sur- 
plus for year, $283,810; total surplus, 
$568,522. The-company has $1,000,000 of 
5% preferred stock, $5,000,000 of common 
and $3,000,000 of bonds. The company 
operates mines in Saline County, Ill. 


Confirmation of the report now in cir- 
culation that the preferred dividend of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. will be increased 
from 5% to 7% annual basis cannot be 
confirmed in _ official quarters. ii te 
stated that the matter has not been dis- 
cussed by the board and that such in- 
crease is not contemplated at the pres- 
ent time. 


General expenses and fixed charges of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1911, were $432,- 
610 for taxes; interest on funded debt 
was decreased $101,605, chiefly by retire- 
ment of the consolidated mortgage 7s. 
Against this latter was a full year’s in- 
terest on the collateral trust 4%% loan 
issued Nov., 1910, making a net decrease 
in interést on funded debt of $35,980. 


The coal-mining department of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., which forms a 
considerable part of the company’s busi- 
ness, brought in but a small amount of 
profit directly. On a gross business of 
$18,355,000 only $116,000 remained as net 
profits and, after paying taxes on the 
property, there remained a deficiency for 
the year of $24,000. Last year the min- 
ing profits were but $42,000 on $11,806,000 
worth of coal sold. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., after carry- 
ing to credit of undivided earnings ac- 
count the net earnings for the year and 
charging the. four dividends of 14% 
each or 5% on the preferred stock out- 


standing ($1,353,590), the amount to its 
credit Dec. 31, 1911, was $8,481,541 (an 
increase of $38,347 ower 1910). There 


has been no readjustment in the values 
of any of the assets sustaining this 
credit, and they are believed to repre- 
sent a greater worth than they are car- 
carried at, not including coal rights 
which are largely in excess of book value. 


The directors of the Island Creek Coal 
Co. will probably place the 100,000 shares 
of common stock on a dividend basis of 
$38, beginning with the coming October. 
The current year is expected to show out- 
put of between 2,000,000 and 2,200,000 tons 
of coal as compared with 1,876,000 tons 
mined during the fiscal period of Dec. 31 
last. At prices which the company ‘is 
getting for its coal additional $250,000 
more may be figured for the common 


stock above the $2.34 secured in last 
year. This means that the common stock 
will this year earn close to $500,000 


against $233,357 in 1911. 
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The following is a list of abbrevia- 
tions used below: 
A.E.G.-Ztg. = A.E.G.-Zeitung. 
Ann. Mines = Annales des Mines. 
Ann. Mines Belgique = Annales 
Mines de Belgique. 
Berg-Hiittenmiinn, Rdsch. = Berg- und 
Hiittenmiinnische Rundschau. 
Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. = Bulletin 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Bull. Assoc. Ing. Liége = Bulletin de 
lAssociation des Ingenieurs sortis de 
l’Ecole de Liége. 
Bull. Ass. Sucr. = Bulletin de l’Asso- 
ciation des Chimistes de Sucrerie et de 
Distillerie de France et des Colonies. 


des 
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Index of Coal Literature 


Monthly list of the world’s best articles on coal and coal mining 


Giesserei-Zeitung. 


Giess.-Ztg. = : 
Iron Coal Trades Rev. = Iron and Coal 
Trades Review. 


JB. Berg-Hiittenw. Sachsen Jahr- 
buch fiir das Berg- und Hiittenwesen im 
Kiénigreich Sachsen. 

Jern. Kont. = Jern Kontorets Annaler. 

Jl. Soar Ghnem-eingd. = Journal. of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Jl. Gasbeleuchtung = Schilling’s Jour- 
nal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasser- 
versorgung. 


Jl. Royal Soc. Arts = Journal of the 


Royal Society of Arts. 


Jl. S. Afr. Inst. Eng. = Journal of the 
South African Institute of Engineers. 


Oesterr. Tonind.-Zeitung = Oester- 
reichische Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 
Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oester- 


reichische Zeitschrift fur Berg. und Hiit- 
tenwesen. 
Rev. Noire 
Rev. Univ. 
des Mines. 
Rock Prod. = Rock Products. 
S. Afr. Min. Jl. = South African 
ing Journal. 
Stahl Hisen = Stahl und Bisen. 
Stein-Braunkohle = Stein und Braun- 
kohle. 
Tech. Rdsch. = Technische Rundschau. 
Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. = Transactions 


Noire. 
Revue 


Revue 


Mines = Universelle 


Min- 











Can. Eng. = Canadian Engineer. Kohle Erz = Kohle und Erz. of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 
Chem. Eng. = Chemical Engineer. Mines Minerals = Mines and Minerals. Trans. Manchester Geol. Min. Soc. = 
Coll. Guard. = Colliery Guardian. Min. Se. Press = Mining and Scien- Transactions of the Manchester Geolog- 
Compt. Rendus Acad. Se. = Comptes tific Press. : ical and Mining Society. 
Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences. Min. World Eng. Rec. = Mining World Ung. Mont. Ind. = Ungarische Montan- 
El. Eng. = Electrical Engineering. and Engineering Record. industrie und Handelszeitung. 
El. Jl. = Electrical Journal. Mitt. Ver. Moorkultur = Mitteilungen . El. Mach. = Zeitschrift. fiir Elek- 
Eng. Contract. = Engineering Con- des Vereins zur Férderung der Moor- trotechnik und Maschinenbau. 
tractor. kultur im Deutschen Reich. 
Eng. Min. Jl. = Engineering and Min- Mon. Ind. Gaz = Moniteur de l'Indus- 
ing Journal. trie du Gazet de |’Electricité. Note: We shall be glad to obtain for 
Eng. News = Engineering News. Montan. Rdsch. = Montanistische readers, where possible, copies of the 
Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. Rundschau. , papers referred to. 
I—GENERAL The Mining Law. H. V. Winchell, Min. Il--GEOLOGY 
Sci. Press, Vol. 104, 10, pp. 366-70 
Coal on Vancouver Island, B. C. E. : : . Wreath, Agate PER wt ‘ : : 
’ (The faults of Canadian and United Studies in Mine Surveying. (Studien 


Jacobs, Can. Min. Jl., Vol. 32, 1911, 24, 
pp. 807-8. 

The World’s Coal Production. Coal Age, 
‘Vol. 1, 13, pp. 398-400, 2 fig. (A 
synopsis of available statistics and 
notes on different fields.) ; 

World’s Coal Production and Consump- 
tion. Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 
1911, 2287, pp. 1057-8, 8 tab. 


The Mining Year Book 1912, 8vo. Finan- 
cial Times, London, $3.75, net. 

Coal and Coke Exports in 1911. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 13, p. 417. (American 
Export has trebled in 12 years, now 
amounts to 80 million dollars.) 


The Colliery Guardian Review of the 
Coal Trade in 1911. Edit. by. H. 
Greenwell, 814x5%, 161 pp., 8vo. Col- 
liery Guardian, London, 25c., net. 

Scientific Coal-Mine Management. Sim 
and W. H. Reynolds, Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, pp. 459-60, 2 tab. (Three de- 
vices by which accurate knowledge of 
working conditions can be had daily.) 

Notes on Mine Accounting. T. H. Shel- 
don, Eng. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 26, 
pp. 1231-2. 

Minimum Wage Boards. F. Kelley, Am. 
Jl. Sociology, Vol. 17, 3, pp. 303-14. 


Treatise on the Law and Practice relat- 
ing to Letters Patent for Inventions. 
R. Frost, 2 vols., 4th Edtn., Ryl., 8vo., 
Stevens & Hall, London, $9.50. 

Western Coal Land Legislation. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, pp. 277-8. 
(System of leasing to avoid long time 
speculative investment. Present coal 
land laws.) 


States mining laws, and suggestions 
for changes. A comparison of English 
and American systems. The funda- 
mental differences in the concession 
systems of South Africa and Australia. 
Claim systems, American regalian 
right.) 

The Smokeless Coal Field of West Vir- 
ginia. Edwin Ludlow, Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, pp. 467-8, 1 tab. (Legal and 
business conditions which operate to 
promote the wasteful exploitation of 
coal lands.) 

American vs. English Mine Fatalities. 
J. T. Beard, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 13, pp. 
403-5, 1 tab. (American output per 
man double that in England. Pennsyl- 
vania death rate lower than Great 
Britain’s. Conditions in American 
mines. ) 

Fatal Accidents in Mines in 1911. Col- 
liery Guard, Vol. 103, 2664, pp. 128-9. 


Coal Supply and Coal Prices. (Kohlen- 


versorgung und Kohlenpreise.) Kon- 
junktur, 1911, Vol. 3, 11. 
Price Policy of the Coal Syndicate. (Die 


Preispolitik des Kohlensyndikates.) 
Konjunktur, 1912, Vol. 3, 16. 


The Technical Features of the Sale of 
German Coal in Germany. (Die Tech- 
nik des Absatzes deutscher und eng- 
lischer Steinkohlen in Deutschland.) 
Hans Jeschke, Z. Handelswiss, 1912, 
Jan., pp. 333-9. 

The Prussian State and the Coal Syndi- 
cate. (Der Preussische Staat und das 
Kohlensyndikat.) L. Eschwege, Bo- 
denref, 1912, 2, pp. 28-30. 


zur Markscheidekunde.) EE. Dolezal, 
Berg-Huettenmaen. JB., Vol. 59, 1911, 
2, pp. 99-134, 2 fig. (Strict compen- 
sation of an open polygon.) 


The Geology of Coal. J. Sim, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2297, pp. 365-6. 
(The term includes a large number of 
substances from peat to anthracite, the 
humic rather than the anthracite are, 
from the commercial point of view, the 
most perfect types of fuel. Paper read 
before the Scot.- Fed. Inst. Min. 
Students, Glasgow.) 


The Weathering of Coal Seams. T. Coven- 
try, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, 
pp. 273-5, 2 fig., 3 tab., 1 map. (Pecu- 
liar geological conditions at the Charlie 
Coal Mines, Queensland.) 


Metamorphism and Geological Structure 
in the Narragansett Basin, Rhode 
Island.. F. H. Lahee, Am. Jl. Sci., Vol. 
33, 195, pp. 249-62, 7 fig. (The basin 
is a body of carboniferous strata 50 
miles long and from 14 to 25 miles 
wide, with a stratigraphic thickness of 
two miles.) 


II—MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Penn Mary Coal Mines, Heilwood, Penn. 
R. D. Hall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, 
pp. 237-41, 5 fig., 1 map. (Some im- 
portant and distinctive features of the 
plant described.) 


Ore and Coal Mining Machinery. C. A. 
Tupper, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
454-5. (Their similarity and what each 
branch of the industry owes the other 
for its development. ) 
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Buckner No. 2 Mine United Coal Co. 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, p. 
272, 1 fig. (The mechanical equip- 
ment of a thick coal bed mine in 
Illinois. ) 

An Outline of Mining. W. H. Coghill, 
Col. Sch. Min Mag., Vol. 2, 1911, 3, 
pp. 66-7. (An exhaustive outline of 
all appliances and methods used in 
every description of mining.) 

Coal Cutting Machinery. W. B. Shaw, 
Colliery Guard., Vol. 103, 2672, pp. 
527-9, 12 fig.; 2673, pp. 584-5. (A 
comparative review of the relative ad- 


vantages of the various types of 
rotary machines.) 
Crushing Coal for Boiler Use. Mines 


Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, p. 349, 2 
fig. (The Jeffrey single-roll crusher 
employed at Pocahontas Consolidated 
Collieries, McDowell County, W. Va.; 
this machine has wooden pins on hub 
engaging holes in pulley; any undue 
strain shears the pins and stops ma- 
chine. ) 

An Anthracite Plant at Hazleton, Penn. 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 10, pp. 310-1, 
1 diag. (The Andenried breaker of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., hand- 
ling 1500 tons daily, layout of rolls, 
conveyors, screens, etc.) 

A 150-ton Revolving Steam Shovel for 
Stripping Operations. Eng. Contract., 
Vol. 36, 1911, 25, pp. 650-1, 1 fig. (A 
new type designed for stripping over- 
burden from the coal in Illinois coal 
fields.) 


IV—WORKING OF MINERALS 


Elementary Coal Mining. G. L. Kerr, 
3rd Edtn., 8vo., 712x434 in., 234 pp., 
C. Griffin, London, 90c. 

A Modern Twin Coal Mining Plant. W. 
R. Roberts, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, 
pp. 324-7, 7 fig. (The Bunsen Coal 
Co., Danville, Ill. The plant runs the 
two mines in which only the shafts and 
tipples have individual service.) 

Ccal Mining Methods in Michigan. R. B. 
Hosken, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, pp. 
242-8, 4 fig. (Interesting use of ma- 
chines in low levels, in seams 26 to 42 
in, thick.) 

Methods of Mining in Southern West Vir- 
ginia. L. J. Marshall, Coal Age, Vol. 
1,° 1911; 10, pp, 302-6, 5 -fig.; 1.tab. 
(The retreating system in gas seam 
No. 2 Page, Fayette County, W. Va.) 

Anthracite and Bituminous Mining. E. T. 
Conner, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 9, pp. 
277-80, 10 fig. (Methods of operating 
in New River field, W. Va.; several 
plants described.) 

The Working of the Thick Coal Seams of 
Upper Silesia. B.C. Gullachsen, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 
209-18, 2 tab., 1 pl. 

Maltby Main Colliery. Tron Coal Trades 
Rev., Vol. 84, 2298, pp. 403-4, 4 fig. 
(The mines near Doncaster comprise 
some 6000 acres. The article covers 
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all the operations from sinking the 
shaft to the delivery of the coal and 
the mechanical equipment. ) 


V—BORING, SHAFT SINKING AND 
TUNNELING 


Driving Stone Drifts through Water 
Bearing Strata. R. Watkin, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2294, pp. 248-9. 
(Some interesting difficulties met with 
are stated in the paper read before the 
Yorks. Nat. Assoc. Col. Mgrs.) 

Shafts for American Coal Mines. R. G. 
Johnson, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 
6, pp. 344-7, 8 fig. (Methods employed 
in sinking, their dimensions, timbering 
or lining with concrete, etc.) 

Use of Grout in Shaft Sinking. R. G: 
Johnson, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 20, pp. 639- 
41, 5 fig. (One of the chief difficul- 
ties of shaft sinking lies in dealing 
with water encountered. Forcing ce- 
ment grout into the fissures of water 
bearing strata by means of compressed 
air is a new and effectual solution of 
this problem.) 

The Advantages of Freezing as a Method 
of Sinking Through Heavily Watered or 
Difficult Ground. W. B. Wilson, N. 
England Inst. Min. Mech. Eng., Vol. 
62, 1911, 1, pp. 36-44. (Some fresh 
details given in the continued discus- 
sion. ) 

Rules of International Union of Deep 
Boring Engineers in Vienna. (Satuten 
des Internationalen Vereins der Boh- 
ringenieure und  Bohrtechniker in 
Wien.) Z. Int. Ver. Bohringenieure, 
1912 ele ppaeloo: 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


A New Explosive “Stygia.” 
Stygia.) Mem. Est. Major, Chile, 
1912, Jan., pp. 19-20. (This new ex- 
plosive, invented in Brazil, has all the 
advantages of dynamite without many 
of its disadvantages. Description and 
results of experiments. ) 


(Explosivos 


VII—TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Mining without Timber. R. B. Brins- 
made, 8vo., Ldn. Hill, 1911, $3.15. 

Longwall Mining in Illinois. Mines Min- 
erals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 451-4, 1 fig., 6 ill., 
1 tab. (Plan used in mines of Spring 
Valley Coal Co. Method of timbering. 
Building .Cogs.) 

Accidents in Mines Caused by Falls of 
Grounds. G. B. Harrison, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 


260-73, 3 tab. (The widespread oc- 
currence of such accidents and the 
great total mortality from them. 
Presidential address and discussion.) 
Hydraulic Packing in the North of 
Frances Golliery” Guard Voled03: 
2673, p. 595. (The material used in 


the Liévin coal mine is the earth re- 
moved from the shafts, graded into 
two grades from 0 to 40 mm. and 40 
mm. 


to 120 mm. in ‘size, and treated | 


Vol. 1, No. 30 


in breakers turning out 30 cu.m. per 


ee 


hr.; from the hopper the material is — 
conveyed in pipes to the place of de- 


posit. ) 


Shaft Raising in Hard Rock. 


Mines 


Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 495-6, 9 fig. 


(Methods of timbering, drilling, blast- 
ing, and handling the rock in shaft.) 
The Action and Control of Differently 
Constituted Coal Roofs. 
white, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 
1912, -2, pp.- 366-81, 23 "fig. ieee 
(Various methods of supporting roofs 

described and discussed.) 


VIII—WINDING AND HAULAGE 


Trials with Electric and Steam Winding 
Engines. Colliery Guard., Vol. 103, 
2670, pp. 426-7, 4 tab. (Report of 
Committee to German Assoc., Dart- 
mund Min. Assoc. and Boiler Insp. 
Assoc. ) 

Mine Headgears. G. Morris, Jl. S. Afr. 
Inst. Eng., Vol. 10, 1911, 4, pp. 83-5. 

Gravity Planes with Monitors. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1,24911, 10,cppys3i2etaee 
fig. (The economy in actual practice 
of gravity haulage, using monitors; 
available on all grades over 5 per 
cent. ) 

Track Arrangement for Shaft Bottoms. 
O. Cartlidge, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 336-7, 4 fig. 

Model Steel Tipple at Annabelle Mines. 
W. A. Weldin, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 325-31, 12 fig. (Newest 
methods in building construction and 
coal handling in West Virginia.) 

A Self Dumping Car Haul System. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 19, pp. 605-7, 5: fig. =(& 
description of the Greene car-haul and 
automatic dumping system as installed 
at the Burnside Colliery, Penn. The 
apparatus includes a novel arrange- 
ment for recording the work of the tip- 
ple and is an important labor saver.) 

Haulage System at Gray Creek Mine. F. 
W. Whiteside, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1911, 5, pp. 264-5, 5 fig. 

Wire Ropes as Applied to Mining. D. 
Baird, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 
1912, 1, pp. 129-41, 3 tab.; 2, pp. 288- 
300. (The increasing danger incurred 
in the increasing depth of shafts and 
heavier loads.) 

The Shaw Hemsworth Overwinder. _ T. 
Beach, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 
1912, 1, pp. 92-8, 9 fig. (The effective 
autematic prevention of overwinding 
by this device described.) 

A Comparison of Electric and Com- 
pressed Air Hoisting from Deep Mine 
Shafts. K. A. Pauly, Eng. Contract., 
pp. 7-11, 2 fig., 4 tab. 


IX—SIGNALING 
Relay Indicator Signaling in Mines. J. 


H. Hepple- — 


Charlton, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. © 


84, 2295, pp. 300-1, 2 fig. . (If traffic 
delays are to be avoided, the system of 
signaling must be reliable. The speed-. 
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ing up of haulages and the highly or- 
ganized system of working sets of 
tubs, increases the value of signaling.) 
Luminous Electric Mine Shaft Signaling. 
J. C. Eadie, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 
Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 37-46, 4 fig. 
(Paper read and illustrated with work- 
ing models for both light and sound.) 


X—LIGHTING 


Ignition of Gas by Electric Lamps. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 15, pp. 478-80. (Belgian 
tests showing that under certain con- 
ditions all electric-lamp filaments ig- 
nite firedamp in coal mines.) 

The Holmes-Ralph Gas-Detecting Porta- 
ble Electric Lamp. G. J. Ralph, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 
201-8, 5 fig.; 2, pp. 435-40. (A small 
lamp described, using only about half 
a watt and operating detectively by 
the catalytic action of platinum. 
Paper and discussion.) 

Acetylene in Underground Mining. J. 
Deszennyi, Acetylene, Vol. 9, 100, pp. 
13-4. (Lamps free from soot give 
bright light on less consumption of 
oxygen than oil lamps.) 


XI—VENTILATION 


Effects of Reversing a Main Air Cur- 
rent. J. S. Haldane and J. Bain, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 
155-61. (Discussion with special refer- 
ence to proposed legislation on mine 
ventilation. ) 

Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment. W. 
M. Weigel, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 14, pp. 
441-2; 15, pp. 470-1, 4 fig. (Methods 
of ventilation by means of mechanical 
ventilators.) Vol. 1, 19, pp. 610-13, 6 
fig.; 21, pp. 671-4, 5 fig.; 24, pp. 769- 
72, 4 fig. (Description and theory of 
centrifugal and disc fans.) 

The Working of Mines. Lessons on 

Dynamic Ventilators (Cours d’exploi- 

tation des mines.) Lecons sur les 

ventilateurs dynamiques.) L. Denoél, 
4tq., 74 pp., ill., Liége, D. et E. Close, 

1911. 


XII—MINE GASES, TESTING 


The Physical and Chemical Properties of 
Mine Gases. G. H. Winstanley, Min. 
Eng., Vol. 16, 213, pp. 8-9. (Some 
criticism of the conflicting standards 
for inflammable gases and the prac- 
tical difficulties arising from several of 
them. ) 

Release of Gas Accumulations. W. H. 
Cunningham and C. R. Conner, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 12, pp. 370-1, 1 fig., 
1 map. (Borings release gas from 
abandoned mines.) 

Methods of Testing for Mine Gases. W. 
R. Crane, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 12% 
pp. 376-7. (Additional tests given in 
paper read before Coal Min. Inst. Am.) 

The Composition of Some Mine Gases. 
G. A. Burrell, Chem. Eng., Vol. 15, 1, 
pp. 1-8, 8 tab. (Also gives a descrip- 


Pathogenic Mine Atmospheres. 


British Coal-Dust Experiments. 


The Prevention of Explosions. 


The Briceville Mine Explosion. 


Botton Creek Mine Explosion. 


Notes on Underground Fires. 
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tion of a Simple Methane Apparatus. 
Read before Coal Min. Inst. Am.) 

Ex sw, 
Chance, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 14, pp. 448- 
50, 6 tab. (The cause and conditions 
governing flame extinction and death 
by smothering gases in mines.) 


XIII—COAL DUST 


Automatic Sprinkling Apparatus for the 


Prevention of Dust in Mines. T. C. 
Futers, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2662, p. 
24, 3 fig. 


The Use of Stone Dust in Relation to 


Coal Dust Ignition. W. C. Black- 
ett, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 
2297, pp. 368-9. (Some simple appli- 
cations for the prevention of explosions 
of coal dust being carried along the 
pit roads, are given in a paper read 
before the N. Eng. Nat. Assoc. Coal 
Mgrs.) 


The Influence of the Presence of Gas on 


the Ignition of Clouds of Coal Dust by 
Single Electric Flashes. 
ton, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 82, 
2294, p. 253, 2 fig., 1 tab. (Some new 
experiments described, and the results 
compared with former experience. 
Read before N. Eng. Assoc. Min. Eng.) 
Week: 
Garforth, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 
46, 1912, 2, pp. 220-45. (A full report 
of Altofts experiments are presented 
and lessons deduced from the investi- 
gation. ) 


Experiments on Liquid Mixtures for Lay- 


ing Coal Dust. W. M. Thornton, 
Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, 
pp. 66-86, 1 tab.; 2, pp. 417-24. (The 
use of liquid soaps, disinfectants, 
water glass, solvents, binders, cresol, 
caustic soda and other mixtures dealt 
with and discussed.) 


XIV—EXPLOSIONS 


Ltsels 
Harger, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, pp. 
2671-3. (Discussion of the author’s 
views on the possibility of preventing 
coal-dust explosions as presented be- 
fore the Man. Geo. Min. Soc.) 

Ri D: 
Hall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 11, pp. 
343-7, 4 fig., 1 map. (Much dry coal 
dust present through spilt coal in haul- 
age, fan at foot of shaft, the Cross 
Mountain Mine, Knoxville, Tenn.) 
Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, pp. 332-3, 
2 fig. (Conditions in the mine at the 
time of the explosion, its effect mini- 
mized by the moisture, quantity and 
split up supply of air. The steam-jet 
system.) 


XV—MINE FIRES 


J. Ash- 
worth, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 21, pp. 668- 
70. (Instances of fires caused by 
criminal negligence, carelessness, and 
the disregard of rules and mine regu- 


Mine Rescue Work in Illinois. 


W. M. Thorn- . 


Automatic 
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lations. Lessons taught by mine dis- 
asters. Spontaneous combustion in 
mines. Effect of mine temperatures. 


Direction of air current from pyrites in 
coal. Manner of handling mine fires.) 


Extinguishing the Majestic Mine Fire. R. 


Y. Williams. Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 342-3, 1 map, 1 tab. (In- 


. vestigation by men wearing oxygen 


helmets enabled effective action to be 
taken.) 


Earthquakes and Mine Explosions. Coal 


Age, Vol. 1, 22, pp. 702-3. (Discus- 
sions at the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Seismology on 
Radio-Active Products as Source of 
the Earth’s Heat. Formation of moun- 
tains and valleys. The earthquake and 
the pendulum. Correspondence of 
seismic unrest with mine explosions.) 


XVI—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


states 
Stoek, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 19, pp. 598- 
600, 6 fig. (The rescue stations and 
three rescue cars. Men from these cars 
attend all mine disasters and train 
mine-rescue men at the surrounding 
mines. ) , 


Use of Oxygen Helmet in High Tempera- 


tures. H.H. Sanderson, Mines Miner- 
aISVOls 132.1912" 6 paee3d35.. (Tests 
carried out at Virginia City, Nev., at 
the 2450-ft. level in 165 deg. of tem- 
perature give satisfactory results.) 


XVII — DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


The Evolution and Present Development 


of the Turbine Pump. E. Hopkinson 
and E. L. Allan, Machinery, Vol. 18, 
7, pp. 533-6, 9 fig. (The evolution of 
the Osborne-Reynolds pump is traced, 
as being typical of the turbine pump at 
large.) 


XVITI—PREPARATION 


Consolidated Coal Washery at Saginaw, 


Mich. Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
468-9, 4 ill. 


Standardization in Coal Washing. G. R. 


Delamater, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, pp. 
461-5, 2 tab. ‘A plea for uniformity 
in tests and reports. Formulas for ac- 
curate comparison of washery work.) 


Washing and Sorting of Small Coal. N. 


T. Williams, Cassier’s Mag., Vol. 40, 
1911, 7, pp. 606-28, 13 fig. (The ap- 
paratus employed in cleansing coal.) 


XIX—BRIQUETTES 


Furnaces for Brown-Coal 
Briquettes. (Maschinelle Fuerungen 
fuer Braunkohlen briketts.) El. Anz., 
1911, 98, pp. 1263-64; 101, pp. 1301-3, 
12 fig., 3 ill. (Automatic feeding de- 
vice.) 


Briquetting Presses Driven by Three- 


Phase Commutator Motors. (Brikett- 
presses-Antrieb mit Drehstrom-Kol- 
lekttormotoren.) Druckschr. Siebens- 
Schuckertw. (Working results, de- 
scription of plants.) 
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Electric Driving of Briquetting-Presses. 
(Der elektrische Antrieb von Braun- 
kohlenbrikettpressen.) A. Strauss, 
Techn. Rdsch., 1912, 7, pp. 74-5, 2 fig., 
2 ill. (Description of two plants built 
by the Siemens-Schuckert Works.) 


XX—COKE OVENS 


Treating Coal for Coke Making. Coal 
Merchant, Vol. 24, 589, pp. 11-12, 4 
fig. (The great advantage of washing, 
mixing, and crushing before charging 
the ovens.) 

Source of the Coking Property of Coals. 
H. W. Hempel and F. Lierg, Jl. Gas 
Lights 2Vole gllG. a1 9 lies Z2o30." pyeoeee 
(From Zeit. fiir angewandte Chemie.) 

Continuous Coking in Vertical Retorts. 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 10, pp. 314-6, 


2 fig. (Description of reterts, their 
numerous advantages and maximum 
efficiency. ) 


Development of a Byproduct Coke Oven 
Gas Plant. 
Jl, Vol. 96, 11; pp. 169071, 4 fig., 1 
tab. (In thermal efficiency and in 
total yield of gas the byproduct oven 
compares favorably with the best gas 
benches. All difficulties in the opera- 
tion of the byproduct.oven gas plant 
have been overcome.) 

A Horizontal Flued Coke Oven. J. R. 
Marsden, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 
84, 2298, p. 405, 3 fig. (Deals with 
several points of comparison between 
the horizontal and vertical flued ovens; 
and states that for simplicity and com- 
fort in working, cost of upkeep and re- 
pairs, the horizontal is distinctly the 
better. ) 

A Retort Coal Quencher and Loader. A. 
Goodall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 21, pp. 678- 
9, 3 fig. (Describes an apparatus for 
quenching and loading coke from re- 
tort ovens in one operation. A number 
of plants are in successful operation 
in England, and it is claimed that the 
machine will effect a considerable 
economy of labor.) 

Modern Coking Plants with Utilization of 
the Byproducts. (Moderne Kokereien 
mit Gewinnung der Nebenprodukte.) 
A. Wagner, Bergbau, 1912, 1, pp. 1-6; 
2, pp. 13-8; 3, pp. 29-33; 4, pp. 45-9, 


23 fig. (Preparation of the coal; 
coking ovens; utilization of the by- 
products. ) 


XXI—FUEL TESTING 


Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers. A 


compendium for those interested in the 
economical application of fuel; pre- 
pared especially for the use of students 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology -A. H--= Gill Gtheedines l2mo. 
7+-139 “pp.:, ill. N. Yi> Wiley, 1912: 
BB leetah 


The Testing of Coal. C. Ostler, Jl. Gas. 
Light., Vol. 117, 2546, pp. 582-4. (The 
paper shows what testing can be done 
in a small test plant.) 


W. S. Blauvelt, Am. Gas. . 
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Coal Dust as Fuel. 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2295, 
pp. 298-9, 3 fig. (A coal-dust fuel 
boiler and its uses are described. 
Much dust is allowed to blow to waste 
at the pit mouth which is of high 
calorific value.) 

Deterioration of Coal in Storage. H. C. 
Porter and F. K. Ovitz, Mines Min- 
erals, Vol. 32, pp. 475-6. (Results of 
experiments showing effect of weather 
on various coals under different con- 
ditions. ) 


XXII—STEAM ENGINES AND 
BOILERS 


Steam Regenerative Accumulators. D. 
B. Morison, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 
2674, pp. 629-32, 10 fig. (The Fife 
Coal Co.’s_ collieries illustrate the 
amount of mechanical power required 
to operate the plant necessary for coal 
getting at a group of modern pits. 
Four stations are each equipped with 
mixed pressure turbo-generating units 
of 750 kw. capacity. Exhaust steam is 
utilized to an exceptional extent.) 

Methods of Driving by Gas Engines for 
Collieries. - A. E. L. Chorlton, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 
315-50; 25 fig:, 3 pl., 2 tab. ~ (Some 
methods of drive, possibly as economi- 
cal, if not more so, than the customary 
electrical modes.) 

Bettington Boilers for Pulverised Fuel. 
Ry. News, Vol. 96, 1911, 2503, pp. 
1422-3, 3 fig. (Efficient combustion 
promoted by intimate mixture of air 
and fuel.) 

Power Installations in Pits; Gas, Steam 
and Electricity. (Installations motri- 
ces des houillieres; le gaz, la vapeur 
et ’électricité.) J. Burns, lL umiére El., 
33, 1911, Vol. 26, 46, pp. 208-11. 


XXIII—ELECTRICITY 


Colliery Cables. H.G. Fraser, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2294, pp. 254-6. 
(A discussion upon the installation and 
maintenance of high-tension vulcanized 
bitumen cables. If the current density 
is kept within the limits laid down by 
the Home Office it may be used up to, 
or even above, 6600 volts.) 

Electrical Accidents in Mines. M. Pick- 
ering, El. Rev. (Ldn.), Vol. 69, 1769, 
pp. 678-80. (Wire armoring and 
wooden casing as preventive of trouble 
in cases of roof or side falls or iron 
girders or runaway tubs.) 

Winding Plant with Electric Drive by 
Variable-Speed Three-Phase Motors. 
El. Eng.,’ Vol. 8, 5; Supp., pp. 9-11, 4 
fig. (Plant of the Deri Motor for 
shaft depth 690 ft., net load 1.6 tons, 
speed 20 ft. per sec.) 

Electric Transmission in Coal Mines. H. 
D. Jackson, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 15, pp. 
484-5. (The true cost of electric power, 
rail, bonding, calculation of copper re- 
quired.) 


H. V. Hart-Davis, 
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Electrical Equipment of the D., L. & W. 
Mines, Penn. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 23, 
pp. 742-4, 4 fig. (An unusually com- 
plete and extensive. electrification, 
motor capacity 27,618 hp. The central 
station and substation practice is out- 
lined and the electric power in haul- 
age, hoists, pumps and auxiliaries.) 

Electric Winding Developments. F. Thurs- 
field, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 
1912, 1, pp. 179-90, 1 fig. (Discusses 
the use of electric drive where waste 
gases or exhaust steam are available, 
but deprecates the substitution for live 
steam. ) 

Home Office Rules for the Installation 
and Use of Electricity in Mines. Iron 
Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2295, pp. 
279-80. (Showing the alterations from 
the original draft which are of con- 
siderable importance. ) 

Motor Starters for Mining Work. A. P. 
Drake, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 
2295, pp. 287-8, 23 fig. (Resistance 
units, resistance starters, and alternat- 
ing-current motor starters are all dealt 
with.) 


XXIV—SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Coal Developments at Stearns, Ky. J. E. 
Butler, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
481-2, 3 ill. (Use of an aérial tram- 
way to transport coal across a river. 
Description of equipment and surface 
arrangements. ) 

Anti-breakage Coal Shipping Apparatus. 
Coal Merchant, Vol. 24, 591, pp. 55-6, 
4 fig. (Particulars of the Handrock 
appliance with endless chains carrying 
steel plate trays, upon which the coal 
travels. ) 

The Largest Naval Collier in the World. 
K. G. Martin, Marine Engineering (N. 
Y.), Vol. 16, 12, pp. 495-8, 3 ill. (Char- 
acteristics of U. S. A. fleet collier 


“Cyclops.” Description of deck ar- 
rangement and coal-handling ma- 
chinery.) 


XXV—SANITATION, DISEASES 


Colliery Cottages and Surface Buildings. 
J. Perkin, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 
83, 1911, 2286, pp. 1022-3, 9 fig. 

Model Concrete Village for Coal Miners. 
Concrete, Vol. 12, 2, pp. 40 and 66-7, 
13 fig. (A village of 20 double houses 
for 40 families, arranged around a 
park 300x600 ft. They are built so 
that the house cleaning can be mainly 
done with the garden hose. Many inter- 
esting devices are given.) 

Coal Mine Mortality Statistics. F. L. 
Hoffman, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 13, pp. 
400-3, 4 tab. (Tables showing the 
rapid increase in the death rate in 
North American mines.) 

Miners’ Baths. R. A. S. Redmayne. Coll. 
Guard., Vol. 103, 2663, pp. 77-8, 6 fig. 
(Bath installations described as at 
Dolwath, Cornwall, and in Belgium 
and France.) 
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“Link-Belt” 
Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 
usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, involving the problem of conveying the coal from the 
driftmouth to the loading tracks, “‘Link-Belt’”? Chain Retard- 
ing Conveyors have proved to be the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of handling the coal without breakage. 


The illustration shows the “Link-Belt” Chain Retarding Conveyor 
installed for the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co.. 
at Canebrake, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length512 feet. 


We Design and Construct 


Coal Tipples, Coal Washeries, Screening Equipments 
and machinery of every description for 
the handling of coal. 
Our 88-page book No. 111—“‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the 


Mine’”— illustrates the character of our work. A copy will 
be mailed postpaid upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 209 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
; output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


W. : h h : Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us ef ore OUVING. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


WAS NOT COATED WITH WAS COATED WITH 
STUN Pipi Lee NE peel A a neceNE 


Watch Out For The Sulphurettes! 


They'll get you if you don’t. For there are millions of the little imps picking and pecking away, day and night, in your 
mine, in every coal mine—working quick death and destruction to pipes left unprotected against their ravages, 


If you’ve never thought of it, just stop a minute and figure up what Others are doing it right along—everywhere. Want the proof? 
the Sulphurettes cost you last year—in new pipes to replace those eaten Just ask us for it. 
up by sulphur-permeated mine water, in tearing up the old and lay- : : ; ‘ 
ing the new , in interruptions to your w ork. Want the best proof? Send for free six-months trial quantity. It’s 
Then cut that cost in half and you’ll get the bottom figure you will easily applied; it dries quickly; it won’t chip off; it’s sure protection. 
save by painting your pipes with Highland Non-Corrosive i 
Coating. So send for a free-trial lot! 


“HIGHLAND 
CHEMICAL PRO DU cTs CO. 


an oi 
MIG ERT Wey 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


soeeuggit? 
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YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH | 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. 


work, 


No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. 





Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 30z. 


smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. — 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


90 West Street. 





New York, U. Ss. A. 
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Why Is Over $616,000,000 
A Year Spent In Advertising? 


Because manufacturers want to support publishers and advertising 
men? Or because it pays the manufacturer and the publisher? 


Not on your life! 


The only reason on earth for that expenditure is because adver- 
tising pays the reader of the ads who buys the advertised goods. 


Then, and only then, it pays the advertiser—and after him the 
publisher. 


You readers are the ones who can profit most by advertising. 
It gives you a ten times better paper than we could afford to give 
you without it. 

It tells you the latest news and information about the ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies for your mines. 

It offers you a complete catalog, bulletins and other data on 
any product you need. 

It is clearly, plainly written and well illustrated. 

It is the modern salesman that will tell you all you want 
know about the things you-have to use. 

The advertising section of your technical paper is a collection of 
invaluable up-to-date information that you can’t buy anywhere else at 
any price. | 

Are you taking full advantage of it? 

Are you reading the ‘‘Selling Section’? of Coa, AGE each week? 

Remember, advertising has become a tremendous power only 
because it pays you to read it and to buy the goods advertised. 
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To haul the greatest tonnage 
from your mine in the shortest 
time at the least cost, use— 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


They will increase the volume of production by their sustained, 
reliable, efficient operation. 

They will decrease the cost of production by their exceptionally 
low maintenance and operating costs. 


Facts are convincing. Let us refer you to some 
mine in your vicinity, where Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Locomotives have largely increased production and 
reduced costs. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vol. 1, No. 31 








Vol. 1 


HE eyes of the world have been watching the 
4 pate phases of state activity in New Zealand, 

hoping to learn something that might be used 
in the social reform of other nations. Having become 
the sociological experiment station of the universe, 
she is rather expected to try out all radical ideas for 
the benefit of humanity. The country is remote, has 
a homogeneous population of intelligent, well edu- 
cated people who have a high standard of public virtue; 
the climate is healthful and the soil fertile, so that im- 
portant conditions are favorable to the work in hand. 


If in any country, therefore, the ideals of Utopia 
could be realized, surely New Zealand affords the 
chance. But has the aim been accomplished? Let us 
briefly analyze the results the government has secured 


from having established Old Age Pensions, Parcels: 


Post, Savings Bank, Fire Insurance, Life Insurance, 
a system of Telegraphs, Telephone Exchanges, and 
from operating Coal Mines. 


_ To receive a state pension the citizen must be 65 
years old, sober and reputable and 25 years a resident. 
His income must not exceed $300 annually, and his ac- 
cumulated property must not amount to $1300 or over. 
The full pension of $130 a year is reducible by $5 for 
every $5 of income over $170. Thus when the 
applicant’s yearly income reaches $300, the right to 
any pension is lost. Likewise, a reduction of $5 is 
made for every $50 of accumulated property. 


As to state insurance, state ownership of mines, 
and government management of railways and other 
public enterprises, the plan of conducting all such 
activities on sound business principles has lately been 
adopted. This policy prevails not only where the 
state is competing with private effort, but in govern- 
ment monopolies, where lack of competition tends to 
cause expensive management, obsolete methods and 
unreasonable concessions to public clamor. The 
present aim is to make each business pay at least 
interest on the capital invested. 


The most recent reports at hand show that the 
annual profits of the Post and Postal ‘Telegraph 
Departments are approximately $500,000. The State 
Coal Mines netted the government another $100,000. 
The railways showed a deficit of $1,030,000, while 
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the net profits to the state from 5 per cent. loans 
made to settlers was $325,000. 


Telegrams and telephone service are cheaper than 
in the United States. Railway fares are practically 
the same (2c. per mile). The price of coal is higher 
than when the government first went into the busi- 
ness. Wages, as compared with the cost of living, are 
slightly lower than in this country, and the net public 
debt of New Zealand ($329,000,000) amounts to 
$340 per head, which forms a striking comparison 
with our net debt of $10 per head. ‘The enormous 
net debt of New Zealand, however, does not seem so 
great when compared with the total private wealth 
of the country, which is $1628 per head, a greater per- 
capita wealth than that of any other nation. 


It would be unfair to say that the mild form of 
socialism prevailing in New Zealand is a failure. But 
has it improved conditions? Of 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
130,000 are directly dependent on the state. Poverty 
has not been abolished, for there are just as many 
paupers in the towns of New Zealand as in American 
cities. Also the distribution of wealth is not much 
more equal, since statistics show that 1 per cent. 
of the families in that country own 35 per cent. of 
the wealth, a condition but little better than that 
which exists in the United States. 


Strange to say, socialistic legislation has had an 
effect that certainly was not socialistic. Discon- 
tented and land-hungry laborers, through state aid, 
have been converted into prosperous citizens, strong 
supporters of the freehold and ardent advocates of 
the sanctity of private property. 


There is still a discontented class, who, having 
little to tax and nothing to lose, desire to exploit the 
rich, regarding the capitalist as a goose to be kept 
for the sake of its golden eggs. We should study 
New Zealand’s scheme of compulsory arbitration and 
her system of old-age pensions. Also, if it will make 
our coal industry more stable, we would like to see 
Uncle Sam operating a few mines of his own, but 
to believe that results so far attained in this far-off 
country point a way out of the tangled woods of 
social unrest is hardly justified by the facts that exist. 
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The Acme Co.’s Plant in Wyoming 


The mines of the Sheridan, Wyo. coal 
field are operating on seams that have 
been designated by the Geological Sur- 
vey as sub-bituminous, but are more 
commonly known locally as_ lignite. 
Whether this coal is a true lignite, in 
the common acceptance of the term, is a 
question the Survey men evaded by giv- 
ing the new name. The coal differs 
from the ordinary lignite in that it con- 
tains less moisture and far less ash. 
In color it is black instead of brown, 
and it has a high gloss, almost as bright 
as the best grades of anthracite. It 
burns freely to a clean, light ash, hav- 
ing a resemblance to wood ash. 

Because of the fact that it is mined 
from large clean seams and nearly all 
of the mines leave a coal roof, the re- 
sulting product is exceptionally clean. 
It contains barely more than traces of 
sulphur. For steam purposes it is a 
good fuel, and is used in large quan- 
tities by the C. B. & Q. R.R. As a 
coai for domestic use it is in some ways 
superior to the ordinary bituminous, as 
in burning it leaves almost no soot, arid 
for this reason, as well as its freedom 
from clinkers and sulphurous gas, it 
derives merited popularity. 

Of the several mines in the Sheridan 
district the newest and one of the best 
equipped, as well as one of the largest, 
is the Acme Coal Co.’s property. This 
company is but two years old, and owns 
three mines. Mine No. 3 is operating 
in the top seam of the district, which 
is known locally as the Monarch. Mines 
1 and 2 are working in the Carney, or 
second seam, the Monarch being eroded 
at this point. Mines 1 and 2 are on a 
property comprising about 300 acres, 3 
miles west of the 1100-acre tract on 
which Mine No. 3 is located. The for- 
mer property is operated under a short 
term lease, and the latter under a ninety- 
nine-year contract. All three openings 
are made in the bluffs of the Tongue 
River, by drifts having a slight inward 
dip. 


THE ACME No. 3 MINE 


The main entry of the Acme No. 3 
mine is in the bluffs of the Tongue 
River, on the northerly side of the 
stream. From the pit mouth the track, 
which has a 42-in. gage, and is laid 
with 45-lb. rails, both on the surface 
and in the main haulageway, follows 
the bluffs westerly, and crossing a steel 
bridge, enters the yards. At a point 
25C ft. from the foot of the inclined 
approach to the tipple, the electric loco- 
motives are uncoupled and the cars 
picked up, one at a time by a cable 
haul. The essential features of this 
haul are a 1%%-in. steel cable to which 


By Jesse Simmons * 


A detailed description of one of 
the largest and best equipped 
plants in the Sheridan, Wyo., 
field, a’ general description of 
which was recently published in 
COAL AGE. An unusual refine- 


ment in sizing the coal is attained 
by the use of a shaking screen 
with both a lateral and longitud- 
inal motion; this is one of only 
four or five such screens in use 
in this country. 





*Deadwood, S. D. 

are attached 4-wheel trolleys, equipped 
with dogs which engage lugs on the car 
axles, the trolleys running on 16-Ib. 
rails. The haulage is controlled by a 
friction clutch, making it possible to give 
the proper feed to the cars going up 
the incline. 





important advantage over other types. 
It is one of four or five in this coun- 
try, but it has been extensively and suc- 
cessfully used in Germany. 

From this screen coal may be diverted 
into either open or box-cars, a stand- 
ard Ottumwa box-car loader being used 
to load the latter. By cutting out the 
screen, which is done by covering it 
with movable steel plates, mine-run may 
be loaded direct into the cars. As a 
further precaution in the preparation of 
lump, the coal before entering the rail- 
way cars passes over grizzlies, thus re- 
moving the last vestige of slack and 
dust which might have been carried to 
this point. 
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RE-SCREENING PLANT 


The coal passing through the shaker- 
screen may be either diverted to open 
cars on the slack track, or to an ele- 
vator boot from whence it is conveyed 
by a 30-in. rubber-belt conveyor, 265 
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ACME Co.’s STEEL TIPPLE, SHOWING RE-SGREENING PLANT AND CHUTES 


At the foot of the incline the cars 
are picked up by a cable haul similar 
in detail to the one described, which 
takes them to the top of the tipple. The 
top of the incline is 49 ft. above the 
yard tracks, and has a grade of 15 deg. 
The cars are dumped over a crossover 
dump, and automatically transferred by 
means of a double track system, down 
the approach, and made up into trains 
for return to the mine. 

When the coal is dumped from the 
mine cars it enters a large bin provided 
with a movable bottom, or feeder plate, 
arranged to be operated at varying rates 
of speed. This delivers the coal to a 
shaker-screen of special design having 
a capacity of 3000 tons per day and 
openings 6 in. in diameter. Having both 
longitudinal and lateral motion, the 
makers of this screen claim it has an 


ft. long, to a revolving screen 65 ft. 
above the ground, at the top of what 
is known as the re-screening plant. This 
screen is 24 ft. in length, and for one- 
half of the length an outer screen, 
7 ft. in diameter surrounds the main 
screen, which is 6 ft. in diameter. Be- 
ginning at the upper end, the openings 
in the main, or 6-ft. screen, are as 
follows: 1-in., for the first 12 ft.; next 
a 6-ft. section with 2-in. openings, while 
the remaining 6 ft. has 3%-in. open- 
ings. The outer screen has ™%-in. open- 
ings, and surrounds that portion of the 
inner screen having 1-in. openings. 
The following grades of coal can be 
made at this plant: At the main tipple, 


‘lump, mine-run and slack; at the re- 


screening plant, slack, pea, nut and egg. 
The slack is that portion passing through 
the %-in. opening; the pea size drops 
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the 2-in. opening; the nut 


through the 3%-in. screen, and the egg 


is that product which has passed through 
the 6-in. screen in the tipple and over 
the 3%-in. The regular grades may 
be dumped into their respective bins at 
the re-screening plant, or the product 
may be mixed if desired, making not 


only the four sizes of coal as originally 


prepared, but a combination of these sizes 
to meet special market conditions. 

The bins into which the coal is 
screened are made entirely of steel, and 
are of latest modern construction. In 
order to prevent any breakage of the 
coal after having been prepared in the 
revolving screen, it is conveyed to the 
bottom, or coal level, in the bin by 


means of special chutes, constructed as 





JEFFREY Motor AT THE New ACME 
MINE 
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and the tipple, the slack is picked up 
by screw conveyors, 6 in. in diameter, 
and delivered to bucket elevators housed 
in steel, which returns the material to 
the screens. This eliminates consider- 
able hand labor and keeps the loading 
tracks free from accumulations of coal. 

At the re-screening plant the bins are 
provided with hoppered chutes over the 
center track, for loading open cars. The 
two tracks at the side are equipped with 
chutes for loading box-cars only. The 
hoppers over the center tracks are 
equipped with improved clam-shell de- 
livery gates. The entire plant is operated 
by electricity, power being secured from 
the Sheridan Electric & Power Co., 
whose plant is close to the tipple, as 
shown in the illustration. Westinghouse, 
alternating current, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
motors, having a capacity of 2300 volts 
are used for driving the tipple and 
screening plant, one 60-hp. motor being 
used at each place. The electric loco- 
motives and coal cutters are driven by 
250-volt direct current. 


MACHINE SHOP 


The machine and blacksmith shop is 
a reinforced concrete building, 40x60 ft., 
with a steel roof, and equipped with the 
machinery for making all necessary re- 
pairs to cars, mining machines, etc. A 





_AcME Co.’s TIPPLE 


follows: The chute proper is a steel 
box, standing nearly vertical and pro- 
vided with a series of sloping steel 
shelves. The coal in passing down the 
chute pursues a zig-zag course from 
shelf to shelf, and finally arrives at the 
coal level in the bin without having 
dropped at any time, a distance which 
would cause it to break. This scheme 
is largely followed in the anthracite terri- 
tory, as being the best method of handl- 
ing coal with minimum breakage. 
Beneath the storage bins, which have 
a capacity of 500 tons, are three rail- 
way tracks, where coal may be loaded 
from the bin. The mouths of the load- 
ing chutes are provided with grizzlies, 
similar to the equipment at the tipple, 
for removing slack. At both this point 


AND SHERIDAN ELEcTRIC LIGHT & POWER Co.’s PLANT 


side track runs into the shop and over 
a pit, giving easy access for a man 
to work under the cars in making small 
repairs. A steel tank with a capacity 
of 75,000 gal. on a steel frame 75 ft. 
high, supplies the miners’ cottages, etc. 

The tipple, re-screening plant and 
bridge across the Tongue River are all 
constructed of steel, resting on heavy 
concrete pillars. The work was done 
under contract, by the Ottumwa Box 
Car Loader Co., of Ottumwa, Iowa. The 
plant was designed by the manager of 
the Acme mines, A. K. Craig, of Sheri- 
dan, and machinery and equipment has 
been purchased from a number of manu- 
facturers, it having been his endeavor 
to secure the best in each particular 
line. 
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The Acme No. 3 mine started produc- 
ing mine-run coal, for railroad use, in 
February 1911, and during October the 
new tipple was put in operation. The 
re-screening plant will go in com- 
mission at an early date, and this mine 
will then be equipped to produce 3000 
tons of coal per day—and a coal that 
will have as good a preparation as any 
produced in the field. 

At this mine Jeffrey mining machines 
are used exclusively, both breast and 
longwall types; they are operated by a 
250-volt direct current. A Sullivan high 
speed fan, motor-driven, furnishes the 
ventilation, the 30-hp. motor on this ma- 
chine being driven by a 2300-volt, al- 
ternating current. Jeffrey electric loco- 
motives are used for haulage. At the 
present time the camp includes a few 
temporary shacks, and 20 employes’ cot- 
tages, completed or under construction; 
a large building, combining a boarding 
house, offices, etc., is also being built. 
As fast as necessary additional dwel- 
lings will be erected, and when a store, 
school, church, etc., are completed the 
camp will be quite an imposing one. 
The mine is about one-half mile from 
the main transcontinental line of the 
C. B. & Q. R.R., the grade being almost 
level for this distance. 


METHOD OF MINING 


In a recent report made by Jno. K. 
Seifert, the workable coal in the 1100- 
acre tract of the No. 3 mine, is placed 
at a thickness of at least 35 ft. This 
is contained in two seams, the Monarch 
or upper seam, having 26 ft., 4 in. of 
workable coal, and the Carney or sec- 
ond seam, about 9 ft. of workable coal. 
The present openings on this property 


are made in the Monarch seam, the 
Carney, which is 42 ft. below, being 
held in reserve. The workable coal 


in this track is figured at 38,500,000 tons. 

Owing to the thickness of the Mon- 
arch seam, the ordinary methods of min- 
ing cannot be followed to advantage. 
There is about 23 ft. of absolutely clean 
coal in this seam, which can be mined 
without touching any kind of rock, bone 
or inferior material. In general it 
has been found that the room-and-pillar 
method, driving the rooms 10 to 12 ft. 
high, and later drawing the pillars, 
bringing down the roof, gives a high 
percentage of recovery. The panel sys- 
tem is used, as it is found necessary to 
stop up abandoned workings, since the 
disintegrated and dirty coal has a ten- 
dency to ignite from spontaneous com- 
bustion if left too long exposed to the 
air. 

Manager Craig, of the Acme mines, 
has devised a system of mining which 
is about to be patented. He claims for 
this system a higher recovery of the 
workable coal in these large seams than 
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is possible by any of the methods now 
in use at the various mines. As stated 
he is about to apply for a patent, having 
practically completed all of the prelim- 
inary work and experimentation. 


MINING CONDITIONS: 


The mines of this district are particu- 
larly fortunate in that they have abso- 
lute freedom from many of the dis- 
advantages which mark coal operations 
in other districts. The mines are free 
from gas, probably due to the fact that 
the veins are found not far below the 
surface, while the superimposed strata 
is largely sandstone or other porous 
rocks. In mining with a coal roof very 
little, in fact almost no, trouble is ex- 
perienced with caves or falls of rock 
which would injure workmen. 

The Acme mine is typical of the 
district as regards freedom from acci- 
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dents; during the two years that this 
mine has been open there has not been 
a single fatal accident, and no serious 
accidents of any kind. The freedom 
from gas makes ventilation a fairly sim- 
ple problem, in fact the fan equipment 
at these mines would be totally inade- 
quate were there any gas present. The 
fans are practicaliy used only for the 
purpose of blowing out powder smoke. 

The one drawback, which is not se- 
rious if anticipated and properly guarded 
against, is danger from fire. The slack 
coal, especially if mixed with dirt and 
rock where the roof has come in, in 
some abandoned room, is very likely to 
ignite from spontaneous combustion. 
Knowing this the operators use the panel 
system of mining, usually running about 
30 rooms to a panel. Thus, when a 
30-room panel has been worked out, it 
is only necessary to stop two openings 
in order to completely close up the sec- 
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tion. These stoppings are ordinarily 
made with concrete. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COAL 


The following analyses were made by 
the Commercial Testing & Engineering 
Co., Chicago: 

Saris top to bottom of 8- ft. seam, 
Acme No. 1: 





NL Otis C1 ei em icuchen ete ias) os «sf eres 17.83 
PEN a i eRe’ Coc 8F o> 1 ee eae 4.11 
Violatilevnmats tern semen 6.) ./s.:)4 sacs arene 58.20 
Wix6 0 Can piaitiuncree wets «5 (sss yea eee 19.86 

TO Ce rear eB Syionco: o.sisg. l gremlin 100.00 
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Lower 12 ft. of Monarch seam Acme 
No. 3: 
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This quality of coal would make a 



































splendid fuel for use in gas producers, 
probably as good, or better than the high 
class Virginia bituminous coal. These 
analyses are typical of this section, and 
when it is considered that this coal 
is mined absolutely free from foreign 
material (both the floor and roof being 
coal) it at once marks this district as 
unique in the coal industry. 


AcME Nos. 1 AND 2 


The coal from the Acme Nos. 1 and 2 
mines is dumped over a single frame 
tipple; both mines are drifts, with slight 
inward dips. The coal is mined from 
the Carney seam, the thickness varying 
from 9 to 12 ft. Like the Acme No. 3, 
the room-and-pillar method, combined 
with the panel system, is used. Rooms 
are 16 ft. wide and 200 ft. long, leaving 
15-ft. pillars. Four Jeffffrey short-wall 
machines are used for undercutting. The 
miners drill and blast their own coal, 
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which work, as well as undercutting and 
loading, is done on a schedule per ton 
made with the local Miners’ Union. 
These Unions are affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers. 

Two 5-ton Jeffrey electric locomotives 
are used in bringing the coal from the 
main partings to the tipple; horses are 
used in the rooms. The mines are elec- 
trically equipped, power at 22,000 volts, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, alternating current be- 
ing obtained from the Sheridan Electric 
Light & Power Co. This current is 
stepped down in three, 75-kv.-a., West- 
inghouse transformers to 2300 volts, and 
then drives a motor generator set, com- 
posed of a 220-hp., Allis-Chalmers 
motor, direct connected to an Allis- 
Chalmers, direct current generator, pro- 
ducing at 1130 r.p.m., a 250-volt, 545 
ampere current; this current is used for 
the undercutting machines, locomotives 
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HOUSES 
and tipple. In addition to the above 
equipment, the transformer house con- 


tains a small transformer for stepping 
the current down to 110 volts for the 
lighting circuit, used both in the mine 
and town. As at present operated this 
plant is capable of producing 1000 tons 
of coal in 8 hours. 

With the three mines mentioned the 
Acme Coal Co. is a strong competitor 
for the business of the Sheridan field, ~ 
and the completion of the plant at No. 
3 will place the company in splendid 
position. The Acme Coal Co. is owned 
by two men, A. K. Craig and Ora Dar- 
nell. The former is the practical miner 
and the latter the selling head. Both 
are well qualified for the work they have 
undertaken, having had long experience 
in the coal business. To both of them 
the writer desires to acknowledge the 
courtesies which have made it possible 
to secure the data for this article. 
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EMPLOYEES’ RESIDENCES 


In keeping with the equipment of the 
mine, the company is erecting a group 
of dwellings for the housing of em- 
ployees which will bear comparison with 
those of any mining camp in the country. 
The plan of house No. 3, which is re- 
produced herewith, is typical of the vil- 
lage which is being buit. House No. 3, 
as it is designated in the specifications, 
has four rooms besides a bath room, 
pantry and two closets; the conveniences 
include a front porch extending the width 
of the building, electric lights, running 
water, sewer connections and hard pine 
floors. The extreme dimensions of the 
outside walls give the house a width of 
22 ft., 8 in. and a length of 27 ft., 6 in. 

The foundation is of concrete, with 
two courses of concrete blocks laid 
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studding and lath, plastered with two 
coats and finished hard and smooth. 
Chimneys rest on concrete piers which 
extend from the solid ground up to 
the floor level, taking the weight off 
the floors. A house of this description 
rents to an employee for $20. per month, 
including water, light and coal. 

House No. 1 contains two rooms, a 
living room, 12x13-ft., and a_ kitchen 
9x10-ft., besides a bathroom, pantry and 
closet. House No. 2 contains three 
rooms, a living room 12x12-ft., bed 
room 9x12-ft. and a kitchen 11 ft., 6 in. 
x12 ft., also a bathroom, pantry and 
closet. 


POWER PLANT 


The Sheridan Electric Light & Power 
Co. has a most uptodate power plant 
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PLAN, ELEVATION AND PARTIAL SECTION OF Two-ROOM HOUSE 


above the ground line; upon the founda- 
tion, and butting upon the blocks, are 
laid the floor joists, and upon these: the 
rough floor is spiked and the studding 
raised. After the studding is raised and 
the outside weather boarding put on, 
the inside of the exterior walls is board- 
ed up with rough lumber and into the 
space thus formed, between the ship 
lap and sheathing, concrete is poured 
and well tamped. After the wall thus 
constructed, and into which pipes carry- 
ing the electric wiring have been intro- 
duced as the work progresses, the in- 
terior rough boarding is removed and 
the wall pointed up with rich concrete. 
A coat of alabastine or whitewash com- 
pletes the interior wall. 

Aside from this innovation in construc- 
tion, the house is completed in the usual 
workmanlike manner, good plumbing be- 
ing used, and a heavy Coating of paint 
protecting the woodwork. Partition walls 
are of the usual construction, 2x4 









on land belonging to the Acme Coal 
Co., having the surface right under a 
50-year lease. The location is 9 miles 
from the city of Sheridan, a place of 
10,000 inhabitants, which is served by 
its pole lines. The coal mines of the 
Sheridan district are close at hand, the 
most distant operating mine, the Kooi, 
being only a little over 3 miles away. 

An interurban electric road is build- 
ing from Sheridan to the coal mines, and 
has contracted for power generated at 
this plant. From these details it will 
be seen that the plant has a convenient 
location for the generation of power for 
the city of Sheridan, and is advantage- 
ously situated to give service to the 
mines and electric railway. 

The plant is located about 200 ft. 
from the Acme No. 3 tipple, and it is the 
intention to install a conveyor for trans- 
ferring the coal from the tipple to the 
boiler room of the plant. The boiler 
room contains three, Heine, water-tube 
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boilers, one of which is being overated 
under a test with a Roney stoker; should 
this machine prove successful in the 
handling of lignite slack, a large field 
for its use will be opened up. There is 
demand for a stoker which will fire 
the slack coal from the Sheridan mines, 
as dozens of steam plants in Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, etc., are using 
coal from this field, and a very large 
proportion of them are using hand firing. 

The superheated steam from _ these 
boilers is fed to two, Westinghouse- 
Parsons turbines, direct connected to 
Westinghouse alternating current gen- 
erators, which at 3600 r.p.m., produce 
1250 kw. of 2300-volt current. Further 
equipment in the engine room includes 
transformers which take the 2300-volt 
current and step it up to 22,000 volts, 
which is the line pressure. Some of 
the 2300-volt current is used at the ad- 
joining coal property, and a motor gen- 
erator set, in the same room, is driven 
by this current. This set comprises 
an  Allis-Chalmers, 220-hp. motor,’ 
actuated by 54 amperes of alternating 
current, 60-cycle, 3-phase, at 2300 volts, 
direct connected to an Allis-Chalmers, 
direct current generator, producing cur- 
rent at 250 volts no load, 275 volts full 
load, 545 amperes; the set operates at 
1130 revolutions per minute. 

Exhaust steam from the turbines is 
taken through a Leblanc condensing sys- 
tem. Water for this system is taken 
from the Tongue River, on the banks of 
which. the plant is situated. 


Annual Banquet of Mine Of f- 
cials at Pittsburg 


Superintendents, mine foremen, assist: 
ant foremen and fire bosses of the seven- 
teenth bituminous inspection district of 
Pennsylvania held their first annual ban- 
quet at the Monongahela House, Pitts- 
burg, on Saturday evening, April 13. One 
hundred and fifty-four mining men of the 
district were in attendance. 

W.H. Pratt was elected toastmaster and 
with a few appropriate remarks called 
upon the following, to address the gather- 
ing: J. I. Pratt, mine inspector of the 
seventeenth bituminous district; David 
Young, mine inspector of the fourteenth 
bituminous district; J. B. Johnston, editor 
of the Coal and Coke Operator; R. H. 
Heath of Homestead, Penn.; Hugh Gibbs, 
inspector for the Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., 
Canonsburg, Penn.;.H. D. Thompson, su- 
perintendent of the Pittsburg Coal Co., 
Willock, Penn.; and Dr. McKnight, of 
Willock, Penn. David Young, of Free- 
port and T. A. Jackson, of Curtisville, 
were invited guests. 

It is intended to make these meetings 
an annual affair and much credit is due 
John I. Pratt for bringing the mine offi- 
cials together to discuss various mine 
problems of the day. 
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Water Purification for Collieries 


When water which is possessed of 
temporary hardness, is boiled or brought 
near the boiling point, carbonic acid gas 
is given off and carbonates are precipi- 
tated. This treatment suffices if there 
is no permanent hardness or other im- 
purity to be dealt with but when per- 
manent hardness is present, the water 
must be chemically treated. In _ the 
heater-softener, made by the Eriths’ 
Engineering Co., of London, the use of 
lime is dispensed with and the arrange- 
men of the apparatus is as shown in Fig. 
1. The supplies of cold water and soda 
solution are delivered together into a 
trough near the top of the upright por- 
tion of the apparatus, whence the water 
overflows onto removable trays, and 
finally falls into the settling chamber. 
At the same time, exhaust steam is de- 
livered through the oil separator in the 
upper part of the shell surrounding the 
trays, and any excess of exhaust steam 
that there may be, escapes through a 
vent in the top of the shell. 

Steam at atmospheric pressure is capa- 
ble of heating the water up to about 
210 deg. F., and the air and carbonic 
acid gas in the water are driven off 
through the vent pipe, a large proportion 
of the carbonates and precipitates being 
delivered at the bottom of the settling 
chamber. Moreover, the soda ash solu- 
tion, which removes the sulphates, chlo- 
rides, and acids, has an accelerated ac- 
tion due to the heat. The water from 
the settling chamber passes upwards 
through a horizontal filter. 

At the side of the settling tank will 
be seen a water space in which is lo- 
cated a float for controlling the admis- 
sion of cold water and soda. The sur- 
face of the water in the settling chamber 
is occasionally flushed over in order to 
remove the scum due to oil from the 
oil separator. This is accomplished by 
admitting an excess of cold water and 
the portion thus flushed off passes into 
a trap or water seal. It will be seen 
that back pressure cannot occur with 
this arrangement and there is no danger 
of choking from deposits. The travel of 
the water after passing over the trays 
still gives plenty of opportunity for pre- 
cipitation, and the low cost of soda ash, 
which is the only reagent used, makes the 
process inexpensive. 


COMBINED HEATER AND SOFTENER 


The Paterson Engineering Co., Ltd., 
have a large number of water purifica- 
tion machines working in connection with 
coal mining plants and the majority of 
these are arranged for the utilization of 
exhaust steam from hoisting engines, 
haulage engines and other steam driven 
auxiliaries. Fig. 2 shows a type of ap- 
paratus in which the supply of hard 


Special Correspondence 


Water softeners which make 
use of waste heat, and combined 
preheaters and softeners are fre- 
quently installed. Iron salts re- 
quire special apparatus for their 
removal. Aluminum possesses 


remarkable properties in connec- 
tion with the softening of water, 
which are not, as yet, thoroughly 


understood. The third of a se- 
ries of articles on water-purify- 
ing processes and apparatus. 


water is controlled by a float in the 
feed-pump suction tank and is led 
through a chemical regulating apparatus, 
which measures it continuously by means 
of a narrow vertical discharge weir. 

A large float controls the position of 
two tapered valves discharging the soft- 
ener reagents. The level of these valves 
is kept constant by ball coeks connected 
to the chemical storage tanks. The hard 
water and reagents are thoroughly mixed 
in a mixing tray before passing through 
a water seal into the heating chamber. 
The exhaust steam passes through a pre- 
liminary grease separator (where the oil 


Automatic Requiotor 
tor Water and Soda 








by driving off the carbonic acid gas and 
precipitating the lime salts. 

For the removal of the permanent 
hardness, sodium carbonate is necessary, 
and this is added through the Paterson 
measuring gear in accurate proportion to 
the amount of water passing. The heated 
and softened water passes into the pre- 
cipitating chamber where the bulk of the 
impurities settle out, final purification be- 
ing effected by double filtration through 
wood fiber. One objection to the open- 
type exhaust heater is the contamina- 
tion of the feed water by oil. This is 
overcome in the Paterson apparatus by 
the addition of sulphate of alumina 
which coagulates .the oil and fine sus- 
pended matter into tangible masses, read- 
ily arrested by the filtering medium. 


APPARATUS FOR REMOVING IRON SALTS 


Reference was made in a previous 
article to the removal of iron salts from 

























































































Fic. 1. Eriryus “No LIME” FEED-WATER PURIFIER 


from the engines is removed) to the 
heating chamber. Here it passes through 
the trays in a counter-flow direction, 
finally escaping to the atmosphere. 
The heating trays are constructed of 
light sheet steel and are easily with- 
drawn for cleansing purposes. The water 
falls from the distributing box into the 
center of the top tray. Owing to the 
great length of the tray the water over- 
flows the edges in exceedingly thin films, 
which cling to the underside and drop 
from the center into the middle of the 
tray immediately below. After working 
its way to the edges of the second tray 
it again overflows onto the underside and 
drops into the middle of the third tray 
and so on. By this method exhaust 
steam comes into contact with the films 
of water and the temporary hardness is 
removed without the aid of chemicals, 


mine water. The plant referred to, was 
an automatic self-cleansing filter erected 
by Messrs. Royles, Ltd., at the Tyldesley 
colliery for removing ochre colored im- 
purities due to the presence of iron 
compounds in the water, a clear effluent 
resulting. Messrs. Royles have also de- 
veloped a special type of eliminator for 
underground waters containing bicarbon- 
ate of iron which as soon as it is ex- 
posed to air is changed into iron oxide 
causing the water to assume a reddish 
brown color. Deposits of such sediments 
are apt to choke pipes and tubes and 
water thus affected is hardly suitable for 
either boiler-feed or for bathing and 
cleansing purposes. A brief note con- 
cerning this iron eliminator will there- 
fore be of interest to colliery engineers 
who have to deal with this particular 
form of impurity. 
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‘ 


; 
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The device is illustrated in Fig. 3 
and consists of a spraying tank A, coke 
tower B, and a gravel filter which is 
periodically cleansed by means of air. 
The untreated water flows into the spray- 
ing tank, the bottom of which is perfor- 
ated with small holes that allow the 
water to pass through onto the coke bed 
beneath, in the form of a fine shower. 
Water and air are thus thoroughly mixed 
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the filter is then maintained for a few 
minutes and the muddy water is drawn 
off through the mud valve. 


REMARKABLE PROPERTY OF ALUMINUM 


Mention was made also of the re- 
markable action of aluminum on water, 
in connection with preventing hard scale 
in boilers, and some reference should be 
included to the Neff-Brandes apparatus 
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Fic. 2. COMBINED PURIFIER AND OPEN-TYPE HEATER 


and the absorption of oxygen causes the 
precipitation of iron oxide. This pre- 
cipitation is continued throughout the 
passage of the water in fine streams over 
the coke, as the sides of the coke 
tower are perforated to admit more air. 
A coating of iron oxide speedily covers 
the coke, and this accelerates the sepa- 
rating action. 

From the coke tower, the water passes 
in the form of a fine shower onto the 
gravel filter where the iron oxide re- 
maining in suspension is arrested and 
finally the water is delivered at the point 
D in a purified condition. When the 
filter has to be cleaned, the mud valve E 
is opened to the drain, and the air blower 
F forces in a supply of air at the same 
time that water is admitted to the lower 
side of the filter. Energetic flushing of 


which has been installed in Kainscht, 
near Meseritz, Germany. The boiler at 
this plant, used for driving air-pumping 
engines, was supplied with water from 
a ditch running over a neighboring mine. 
This water was of a particularly hard 
quality, the scale formed on the boilers 
being excessive. The Neff-Brandes ap- 
paratus, when installed, not only de- 
stroyed the adherent boiler scale, leaving 
in its place a scanty gray powder, the 
greater part of which was completely 
removed from the boiler by flushing out, 
but the pressure of steam was _ there- 
after maintained with ease, and the 
boiler plates were kept in good condi- 
tion. Dry steam of a bluish tint was 
obtained instead of steam having a gray 
appearance, indicating excessive moist- 
ure. 
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The Neff-Brandes apparatus has been 
brought to England under the name of 
the “Luminator” treatment. The opera- 
tion consists solely in running the water 
down the channels of a steeply inclined 
corrugated aluminum plate, and the water 
after this treatment is passed directly’ 
into the boilers. No reagents of any 
sort are added. The action of the pro- 
cess, so far as at present can be de- 
termined, is as follows: 

The surface of the aluminum plate, 
being kept clean and active by occasional 
scrubbing, slowly disintegrates and forms 
an extremely fine powder of aluminum 
in the colloidal state. This fine powder 
is washed off the surface of the plate 
by the water passing over it at a high 
velocity and is carried with the feed 
water into*the boiler. In the boiler, 
these extremely minute metallic particles, 
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Fic. 3. IRON ELIMINATOR 


which remain in suspension in the water, 
form nuclei for the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas and also for the crystalization of 
the carbonates in the water. This crys- 
talization thus occurs on the aluminum 
particles instead of on the boiler sur- 
faces and there is finally deposited a 
soft and non-adherent mud. 

When the water contains permanent 
hardness the effect on the sulphates is 
not definite. The sulphate crystals form 
in the ordinary way but are separated 
from one another by the non-adherent 
carbonate mud, and are thus prevented 
from forming a close scale. This is 
briefly the theory of the operation of 
the process, although there are: undoubt- 
edly other ‘actions occurring which have 
not yet been fully demonstrated by ex- 
periment. 
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Review of lowa Mine Explosions 


From the inquiries I have received of 
late it seems that the Iowa method of 
slowing down the fan at firing time is 
receiving considerable attention in other 
states. In the discussion relative to the 
advocacy of this method the following 
questions have been frequently asked: 

(i)is What eiseethew practice. sileslowd 
mines, regarding the speed of the fan at 
firing time P 

(2) Has the slowing down of the fan 
at firing time put a stop to explosions and 
windy shots in Iowa mines where this 
practice has been observed ? 

(3) Does experience in Jowa mines 
show that the slowing down of the fan at 
firing time reduces the danger, or the 
probability that an explosion will occur ? 

(4) Does experience in Iowa mines 
show that the slowing down of the fan at 
firing time lessens the force of an ex- 
plosion and makes it less destructive 
should one occur ? 

My answers to the above questions are 
deduced from the official reports of Iowa 
explosions, and from my own personal 
observation and experience. They are 
as follows: , 

(1) The general practice in this state 
has been for the past several years and 
is today, in all new mines or mines not 
extensively developed, to stop or slow 
down the fan, a little before or at firing 
time. In practically all our more de- 
veloped mines, however, the fan is al- 
lowed to run at its usual rate of speed; 
that is to say, there is no change made in 
the speed of the fan, at firing time. 


After the Pekay and Cedar mines ex- 
plosions the people of our state were 
in a receptive mood to adopt any practical 
measure that promised to diminish the 
danger of an explosion, or make it less 
destructive should one occur. Some of 
our leading mining men at the time 
strongly advocated the slowing down of 
the fan at firing time as a measure of 
protection; and, inasmuch as the remedy 
proposed was an easy one to carry out, 
entailing no expense to the operator or 
loss of wages to the miner, it was not 
long before some mines adopted the plan 
suggested. By the end of the year 1902 
the practice of slowing down the fan at 
firing time had become quite general 
throughout the state, and has been ad- 
hered to ever since. Whether right or 
wrong the belief in its protective value 
is such that it would be almost impos- 
sible to secure shotfirers in new mines, 
especially during the cold season, unless 
the fan is stopped or slowed down at fir- 
ing time. 

(2) I can positively answer this ques- 
tion by saying that it has not. It is only 
fair, however, to say that no one, in this 
state, claims that it does. 


(3) To this question i shall not reply 


Byaivel. Rhyse 


Answers to numerous inquiries 
received in regard to the Iowa 
practice of slowing down or stop- 
ping the ventilating fan previous 
to firing shots in coal mines. 


Brief review of mine explosions 


in Iowa: First, in mines in which 
the ventilation was not reduced 
when firing; and second, in mines 
where the ventilation was so re- 
duced. Comparative results and 
conclusions. 





*State Mine Inspector, District No. 2, 


Ottumwa, Lowa. 


either in the affirmative or the negative. 
I am seeking for and ready to receive 
proof either for or against the practice 
in this state. I think I am correct in say- 
ing that should I or some one else 
answer “yes” or “no” to this question it 
would only be a matter of opinion. No 
one yet, to my knowledge, has been able 
to show positive proof that the practice of 
slowing down the fan at firing time has 
prevented a single explosion, in this state, 
or that the practice has caused one. 

(4) To compare explosions in Iowa 
with those in other states, even though 
there be a similarity of conditions, may 
often lead to wrong deductions. It seems 
to me that to arrive at right conclusions, 
Iowa explosions that have occurred in 
mines under one practice of ventilation at 
firing time, should be compared with 
those that took place in Iowa mines un- 
der a reversed practice of ventilation at 
firing time. In other words, to prove which 
of these two methods is the best and 
safest practice, comparisons should be 
confined to Iowa mines, under the two 
practices. When we do this the claim 
that explosions in mines where the fan 
was kept running at the usual speed and 
the usual quantity of air was circulating 
at firing time have exhibited greater force 
and were more terrific than those that oc- 
curred in mines where the fan was 
stopped or slowed down at firing time be- 
comes a questionable one. 


IowA MINE EXPLOSIONS, VENTILATION NOT 
REDUCED WHEN FIRING 


(a) The first explosion in Iowa, caus- 
ing loss of life, was in Pekay mine, Nov. 
8, 1892, when three men were killed. The 
official report of this explosion shows 
that there was evidence of great force. 
The fan was running to within a few 
revolutions of its usual speed; and prac- 
tically the usual current of air was circu- 
lating at firing time. 

(b) The explosion in the Cedar mine, 
Feb. 14, 1893, where eight men lost their 


lives, took place when the usual volume 
of air was circulating at firing time; and 
although the number of lives lost was 
greater than in the Pekay explosion, yet 
the extent of the explosion was limited 
and the damage done to the mine was 
small. All the men killed were on the 
entry, going home, and were caught by 
the blast not far from the seat of the 
explosion. 

(c) The Jack-Oak mine explosion took 
place Nov. 27, 1894, at a time when the 
usual volume of air was circulating. One 
person was killed. The area traversed 
by the explosion was small and practi- 
cally no damage was done to the mine. 

(d) The explosion at Buxton, mine No. 
13, took place March 5, 1907. One shot- 
firer was killed. This mine was an ex- 
tensive one, and the fan was not slowed 
down at firing time. The explosion 
traveled only a short distance and did but 
small damage. 

(e) The explosion at Lockman, mine 
No. 3, took place Jan. 4, 1910. One shot- 
firer was badly burnt. The usual cur- 
rent of air was passing at firing time. 
The extent of the explosion was small and 
no damage was done to the mine. 

I have thus named every explosion of 
importance recorded in the biennial re- 
ports of the state mine inspectors that 
have occurred in mines where the usual 
current of air was passing at firing time. 
From these reports it is plain to the im- 
partial reader that the Pekay explosion 
was the only one that exhibited evidence 
of great force. Also, in comparing these 
explosions it should be remembered that 
in the Pekay explosion five and one-half 
kegs of powder were exploded, which 
added greatly to the force of the explo- 
sion. This, everyone must admit, was a 
great factor in extending the area and 
augmenting the force of the explosion. 


IowA MINE EXPLOSIONS, VENTILATION 
REDUCED WHEN FIRING 


I shall now give a list of all the im- 
portant explosions that have taken place, 
in the mines of this state, where the fan 
was stopped or slowed down before firing 
time. 

(f) The explosion at Cleveland, mine 


_No. 4, Jan. 5, 1901, when two shotfirers 


were killed, was marked by evidence of 
intense heat at the point of origin, and the 
initial force was great. Large rocks 
weighing several hundred pounds were 
picked up and carried quite a distance. 
The force of this explosion extended out 
along the main entry to the hoisting shaft 
through which it ejected dense volumes 
of smoke and dust to the surface. The 
fan in this case was running at a slow 
rate of speed at firing time. 

(g) A second explosion occurred at 
Cleveland, mine No. 4, Feb. 5, 1901. The 
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two shotfirers were found in an uncon- 
scious state by the rescuing party but 
recovered after being removed to pure air. 
This explosion originated at a point less 
than 50 yd. distant from the explosion of 
Jan. 5. The explosion left scarcely any 
sign of great heat, and created no unu- 
sual disturbance in the vicinity of its ori- 
gin. Its initial force apparently was less 
than the first explosion named; but it 
gathered strength and became more de- 
structive on its way out. Doors and 
stoppings that the former explosion failed 
to damage were destroyed by this ex- 
plosion. A larger volume of smoke and 
dust was ejected from the hoisting shaft; 
and, while no life was lost, it was an ex- 
plosion that exhibited tremendous force. 
much greater than the first one named. 
The fan in this instance also, had been 
slowed down at firing time. 

(h) The most disastrous mine explo- 
sion in the history of Iowa took place at 
Lost Creek, Jan. 24, 1902. Twenty lives 
were lost. No explosion in this state has 
ever exhibited as great a flame as this 
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one. It was a terrific explosion, and yet 
the fan in this case also was running at a 
slow rate of speed at firing time. 


(i) Two shotfirers lost their lives in 
the Hocking-mine explosion, Feb. 18, 
1902. fT am not able to state the extent 
and the force of this explosion; but am 
informed that it was the practice, in this 
mine also, to slow down the fan at firing 
time. 


(j) The explosion at Foster, Jan. 25, 
1904, when two shotfirers lost their lives, 
was a light one, and the force of the ex- 
plosion was comparatively small. The twe 
shotfirers had undoubtedly erred in the 
manner of lighting the shots and also in 
the selection of a proper place of safety. 
The fan was stopped at firing time. 


(k) The fan was stopped at the Demp- 
ster mine, when, on Nov. 1, 1906, the force 
of the blast of an explosion blew both 
cages up the shaft and against the sheave 
wheels, killing two men. 


(1) The fan was stopped at Buxton, 
mine No. 15,-when one shotfirer was 
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killed by the force of an explosion, Feb. 
aoe 1B10: 

(m) At the explosion at the Regal 
mine, Jan. 15, 1912, when two shotfirers 
lost their lives, the fan was running at a 
very slow rate of speed at firing time. 
While no great damage was done to the 
mine, yet I doubt if any explosion in this 
state has showed evidence of a greater 
force. 

This completes the list of all the princi- 
pal explosions that have taken place, 
under both practices, in the lowa mines, 
from the first serious explosion in 1892, 
up to the present time. In comparing 
these explosions I have named, first, those 
that occurred under one practice, and 
then those that took place under the op- 
posite practice. I think every unpre- 
judiced reader will agree with me that so 
far as the records of mine explosions, in 
Iowa, are concerned, the claim that slow- 
ing down the fan at firing time lessens the 
force of the explosion and makes it less 
destructive is not sustained, but is de- 
cidedly against this theory. 


Peeprosion at Merritt, B.C. 


No. 3 Mine, operated by the Diamond 
Vale Collieries, Ltd., is located about one 
mile east of the town of Merritt, on the 
Nicola Valley branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. The coal seam is about 4 ft. 
6 in. thick and contains two bands of 
rock. The first band, about 12 in. from 
the floor, is 6 in. thick. The second, 
about 33 in. above the floor, also meas- 
ures about 6 inches. 

Two slopes have been driven from the 
outcrop directly to the dip, and at a point 
300 ft. down, a left level has been turned 
off. The bed at this point is dipping at 
an angle of about 40 deg. About 50 ft. 
further down, another level has been 
driven to the right, and still further down 
a second level to the left has just been 
started. 

The number of men working in the mine 
was normally only 20 at the time of the 
explosion, for the mine was not fully de- 
veloped. Of this number, 18 miners were 
actually at work on the date of the disas- 
ter—six in the first left level, one in the 
second and the remainder in the right 
level. The six miners in the left level 
and the fireboss, who was traveling along 
the same heading, were killed; all the 
others escaped. 

The mine was worked on the room- 
and-pillar system, with rooms 40 ft. and 
pillars 36 ft. wide. The room necks 
were double and about 20 ft. long. The 
rock from the coal was packed in the 
center of the room and just filled the 
space between the chutes, which were 
built along each rib. The roof is of a 
hard sandstone, and usually stands with- 
out timber. 


By Chas. Graham* 


Mixed lights and a single-en- 
try system sufficiently explain 
the Merritt explosion. The flame, 
checked by a lack of fuel in the 


intake airways, was unable to 
travel more than a few feet along 
the right-hand split, with the re- 
sult that eleven men were saved. 





*Superintendent, Nicola Valley Coal & 
Coke Co., Middlesboro, B. C. 


THE EXPLOSION 


The explosion occurred at about 9:45 
a.m. on the morning of Mar. 7, 1912. A 
dense cloud of black smoke issued from 
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the mouth of both slopes, and the tipple 
man, working at the mouth of the haulage 
slope was blown a short distance by the 
force of the explosion, but escaped in- 
jury. The fan, which was situated in 
the mouth of the drift, was blown about 
25 ft., and the driving belt about 200 
ft. The smoke-stack on the boiler was 
also blown down. 

The explosion originated in chutes 13 
and 14 of the left level, which were the 
last openings in this heading. These 
chutes were connected, but no connection 
had been made with chute 12. The air 
was carried by brattice cloth along the 
level to the mouth of No. 14. 

‘The explosive force generated was not 
great, and there was little damage done 
to the mine, the greatest evidence of 
force being afforded by the action of the 
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fan, which was blown out of the mouth 
of the return airway. The tops had also 
been blown off the packs in the rooms. 


CAUSE OF THE EXPLOSION 


Gas had evidently been found in 
chutes 13 and 14. for the two miners in 
this room had been rrovided with safety 
lamps. These lamps were found hanging 
on props in their respective chutes. The 
miners had apparently been using their 
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Crst one being that of H. Grimes, the 
fireboss 

There was a certain amount of natural 
ventilation and the level seemed clear. We 
returned to the s!upe, took off the appar- 
atus and got together a number of men 
and went along the left level and brought 
out four bodies. <A fifth was found on 
the slope below that level. An attempt 
was made to recover the two remaining 
bodies up the chutes, but the party was 





FAN DISLODGED BY EXPLOSION 


naked lights on the heading, and one of 
them had evidently gone up along the 
chute and taken his naked light with him. 

The explosion co ifined itself to the first 
left level and the main slope. The flame 
turned down the main slope toward the 
right level, for the rope rider and a 
pusher who were on the siding were 
severely burned. There is much water on 
the floor at this point, and the flame did 
not travel any further. All the men 
who were working in this level escaped 
uninjured, with the exception of the two 
men mentioned. These men recovered 
from their burns. 

The cause of the explosion was un- 
joubtedly an ignition of the gas in chutes 
13 and 14 of the left level by a naked 
light. The explosion was extended in some 
degree, however, by coal dust. No pow- 
der is used in the mine, but much dust 
is found, especially in the chutes, due 
to the breakage of coal as it descends 
the steep pitch. 


Rescue Work 


Notice of the explosion was telephoned 
to the office of the Nicola Valley Coal & 
Coke Co., at Middlesboro, about two 
miles distant. I immediately got together 
a crew of men and loaded the Draeger 
apparatus on a switch engine. My party 
was taken over to the Diamond Vale 
mine. In the meantime, Supt. Browitt, of 
the Diamond Vale Collieries, Ltd., had 
gone into the mine and was endeavoring 
to reach the men. Upon my arrival, Mine 
Foreman D. Brown, Thomas Archibald, 
of the Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co.’s 
staff, and I went into the mine with the 
apparatus on. We proceeded along the 
level and located three of the bodies, the 
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Safeguarding the Use of 
Electricity in Mines 
By HARTLEY M. PHELPS* 


Investigations of great moment to mine 
workers and operators, looking to the 
elimination of explosions, and conse- 
quently the saving of human life, are 
being conducted by the Electrical Section 
of the Bureau of Mines at its experi- 
mental station in Pittsburg. It is known 
that the results attained so far have been 
important, although the details have not 
been made public, as it is the policy of 
the government not to divulge such infor- 
mation prior to its appearance in the 
regular bulletins and monographs of the 
Bureau. p 

Investigations are being made along 
the lines of determining the danger of 
igniting gas by the indicators of inclosed 
fuses and by incandescent lamps when 
broken in gaseous atmospheres. Tests 
are also being made of explosion-proof 
apparatus and of the insulation of elec- 
trical conductors. Furthermore, prepara- 
tions are being made to investigate the 
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driven back by the afterdamp. Stoppings 
were repaired temporarily, and it was not 
until the following afternoon that the 
remaining bodies were found and brought 
out. All of the men who escaped, came 
out of the mine unaided. 

In the mine plan, the double lines 
show where dirt stoppings were erected; 
single lines, which cross openings, denote 
curtains. Crosses show where the bodies 
were found, and the open circles show 
where the men worked. It is clear that 
several of them tried to escape after the 
explosion and fell dead on their way out. 
The black dots show where those men, 
who were not killed, were working when 
the explosion occurred. 

A cheerful disposition may brighten 
the day underground even though it 
cannot bring real sunshine. 





action of electric sparks and arcs in the 
presence of coal dust; the danger of 
using electricity in the vicinity of ex- 
plosives; and to make examination of 
electrical shot-firing devices, and devices 
for the protection of trolley wires. 
According to H. H. Clark, who is in 
charge of the Electrical Section at Pitts- 
burg, a great many explosions in coal 
mines are due to electricity, and many 
more explosions originate from _ this 
source in the United States than in Eng- 
land, for instance, where strict legal 
regulations hedge in the use of electricity 
in coal mines. Mr. Clark points out that 
the equipment of mines involves a dis- 
tinct branch of electrical engineering. 
The conditions underground are quite dif- 
ferent from those on the surface. Not 
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only is it here more difficult to install 
and properly maintain electrical appara- 
tus, but, unless suitable precautions are 
observed, the presence of such equip- 
ment in mines adds danger to a calling 
already hazardous. In addition, danger 
to electrical installations comes from falls 
of roof, coal and rock, and from the fact 
that acid waters and dampness make in- 
sulation difficult. The need of only tem- 
porary installations, thus limiting the in- 
vestment, further adds to the risks to life. 
Moreover, many mine workers are prone 
to ignore the rules made for their benefit. 

The three principal dangers arising 
from the use of electricity in mines are: 
shock, explosions and fires. The chief 
sources of shock are trolley wires and 
other bare conductors.. Many explosions 
result from sparks and arcs occurring in 
an atmosphere of inflammable gas or 
dust. Sparks big enough to ignite gas 
are produced when a motor is started 
tapidly or operated under a heavy load; 
er when a circuit, carrying current, is 
opened, or becomes grounded. It re- 
‘quires a much larger spark to ignite 
bituminous coal dust, but such flashes 
might be caused by short circuits on con- 
ductors carrying a large current, as in 
the event of a trolley wire falling. 

Tests are being made by the bureau 
to determine how small a flash will ignite 
gas or coal dust, the temperature of the 
spark being the crucial factor. 


Two TESTING GALLERIES 


There are at Pittsburg two galleries 
for testing electrical equipment in the 
presence of gas. The smaller is in the 
laboratory and consists of a boiler-iron 
box, with connections for admitting gas 
and air, and having heavy plate-glass ob- 
servation windows, and openings for re- 
lieving the pressure of an explosion. A 
small motor-driven centrifugal fan mixes 
the gas and air and causes the mixture to 
circulate. Devices are installed for de- 
termining percentage of gas. In this gal- 
lery small sparks and lamps are tested. 

The larger testing gallery is a tube de- 
signed to simulate a section of mine 
entry. It is of boiler iron, 30 ft. long and 
10 ft. in diameter, and is horizontal, being 
set in a concrete bed and partly filled 
with concrete to form a floor upon which 
apparatus can be set up for tests. Seven 
and one-half feet from either end, a 
diaphragm of heavy paper may be in- 
serted to relieve the pressure from an 
explosion before it becomes dangerously 
heavy. Entrance to the shell is made 
through a manhole between the heads. 
Heavy plate-glass windows are set in the 
sides of the gallery. A fan mixes the 
gas and air and an indicator is provided 
to show the amount of gas present. In 
this gallery explosion-proof motors and 
switches and other large apparatus are 
tested. A special tube is being built for 
investigating the ignition of coal dust by 
electricity. 
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In testing lamps, these are placed in a 
gas-tight receptacle, filled with a mixture 
of gas and air combined in proportions 
most sensitive to ignition. The lamps are 
lighted and the filaments brought into 
contact with the gaseous mixture in three 
ways. First, by smashing the bulbs, thus 
bringing the mixture in contact with the 
broken filaments. Second, by snipping 
off the tips of the bulbs, which usually 
does not break the filaments, as the 
velocity of the entering gas is less than 
in the first method. Third, by puncturing 
a small hole in the neck of the bulb, 
which prevents the entering gas from im- 
pinging directly upon the filaments, and 
therefore rarely breaks them. 

Explosion-proof motors and switches 
are tested in much the same way, as it is 
the flame-proof quality of the casing that 
is in each instance the point at issue. 
The atmosphere provided outside the cas- 
ing is a combination of methane and air 
most sensitive to ignition. 

The experiments relating to the action 
ef acid mine waters upon the insulation 
of electrical conductors have for their 
purpose the standardization of methods 
for future tests. The action of such 
water is determined by means of insula- 
tion-resistance measurements, and by 
high potential tests. 

In making tests of inclosed cartridge 
fuses in explosive gas, a representative 
of the manufacturer of the fuse may be 
present. Those fuses passing the tests 
are listed for the benefit of the state mine 
inspectors. 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Among the various recommendations 
made by the Bureau as to installation of 
electrical equipment may be mentioned 
the following: All high- and medium- 
pressure lines and apparatus should be 
marked at frequent intervals “Danger,” 
and the voltage given. Low-pressure or 
lighting wires should be marked “‘Cau- 
tion,” and the voltage stated. Machine 
terminals should be protected. Lightning 
arresters should be placed on transmis- 
sion lines from the generator stations to 
the mine entrance. High-pressure lines 
in underground roadways should be lead- 
covered cables, armored or unarmored. 
Insulation should be non-hygroscopic and 
as acid-proof as possible. Trailing cables 
for portable motors should be especially 


flexible and well protected. Automatic 
trolley switches and danger signals 
should be used. 

One important recommendation is: 


Before any coal-cutter motor is in opera- 
tion more than a half hour, the mine roof 
should be examined unless otherwise 
specified by the mine foreman. 

Current and power circuits should not 
be used for shot-firing. Gaseous mines 
chowld be examined daily by firebosses 
before work is started, the gas to be de- 
tected by safety lamps under normal 
ventilation. If gas is found in dangerous 
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quantities no current should be turned on 
any circuit for at least 24 hours. 

All main cables should be kept away 
from explosive gases. The switches and 
fuses should be inclosed in explosion- 
proof boxes and break under oil. The 
current-carrying rarts of direct-current 
motors should be surrounded by ex- 
plosion-proof casings unless the motors 
are in rooms separately ventilated by in- 
take air. The carrying of tools near 
wires and the placing of powder near 
conductors should be _ prohibited, or 
guarded against. 

The Bureau deplores the absence of 
uniformity in the installation of electrical 
equipment in mines, but affirms that the 
various states are taking a lively interest 
in an effort to secure suitable regula- 
tions, although an admirable set of rules 
was rejected by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture two years ago. 


Coal. of Southern Nigeria 


In regard to the deposits of coal in 
Southern Nigeria, West Africa, Consul 
William J. Yerby reports that the gov- 
ernor, in his recent annual address said 
that the work of the mineral survey dur- 
ing the year has been concentrated on the 
further examination of the extensive de- 
posits of coal at Udi, which are found to 
stretch more than 50 miles to the north 
of that place. The tests and analyses 
carried out by the government have 
proved that the surface samples give re- 
sults equal to two-thirds that of the best 
Welsh coal. It is reasonable to expect 
that if the seams are worked the coal 
that has not been exposed to the weather 
will be of still better quality. 

The question of the construction of a 
railway to connect this coal field with the 
river port of Onitsha is under considera- 
tion. It is hoped that sanction for the 
construction of this line may be given, as 
the importance of cheap fuel to the two 
Nigerias is great, their combined railway 
system being already over 800 miles in 
length. Besides the railway requirements, 
there is urgent necessity for coal to sup- 
ply river and ocean shipping. 

The lignite deposits to the west of the 
Niger are also valuable and in at least 
one locality vary from 10 to 15 ft. in 
thickness. The total trade of Southern 
Nigeria in 1910 exceeded $55,000,000, 
whereas it was scarcely over $20,000,000 
in 1900. 

The possibilities of profitable mining 
and export of coal from the Federated 
Malay States is referred to favorably by 
the chief secretary of the government in 
his annual report, just submitted. The 
deposits of coal are extensive and con- 
venient, the serious question about the 
matter being with respect to quality. A 
satisfactory coal supply in those States 
would be welcomed by shipping in that 
portion of the world. 
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Colliery Mine Car Construction 


With the advent of large corporate in- 
terests into the coal.industry, involving 
extensive investments and heavy ton- 
nages, the mine-car expense item is being 
more carefully studied. The attention 
of trained and capable engineers has 
been concentrated on this feature, and 
important strides in the design and con- 
struction of cars have been made in the 
last decade. 

As a result of the keen competition ex- 
isting in the coal industry today, it is not 
unusual for a difference of one cent per 
ton in the cost of mining, to determine 
whether a mine may work, and in reduc- 
ing operating expenses to a minimum the 
‘mine manager will doubtless put his fin- 
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By A. T. Shurick 


This is the first of a series of 


articles which will appear on 


this much neglected subject. 
The 
the general conditions for deter- 


present paper discusses 
mining the proper shapes and 
sizes, and includes a few prelim- 
inary remarks on car wheels. 
The second installment will fol- 
low at an early date. 
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Double Flare 


Fic. 1. THE Two GENERAL SHAPES OF CARS IN COMMON USE 


ger on the mine-car expense account first. 
Not only must this be considered from 
the standpoint of first cost, but in up- 
keep as well. The expense, incident to 
continued oiling, and the wear and tea 
(an item of particular importance in mine 
cars) are the first points to consider in 
the well designed car. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss only the composite, frame cars, and 
to confine the discussion more particu- 
larly to the features of interest to the 
active colliery engineer. 

The steel car is coming rapidly to the 
front and may even in time entirely super- 
sede the wooden car, but that cars of this 
type have serious disadvantages for work 
of this character is generally conceded. 
Thus, for example, the results of a runa- 
way on a heavily pitching slope may be 
considered with both types of cars. An 
accident of this kind, on a slope laid with 
good track, will probably result in the 
more or less complete destruction of the 
entire trip, especially if the cars are 
loaded. 

With the wooden car a certain amount 
of salvage will be possible, as the indi- 
vidual pieces of the iron framework are 
comparatively easy to recover and re- 
shape. In the case of the steel car the 
problem will not be so simple, since the 
average mining plant is not equipped 
with proper facilities for handling work 
of this cheracter*. 


*For further discussion of this point 
Phe Sraeear is referred to Coal Age, 
Dp. 319. 
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Rules, formulas, etc., for the propor- 
tioning of material, as in machinery de- 
sign, appear to be entirely unknown here. 
Many companies design and assemble 
their own cars, ordering the different 
irons as required. The ultimate and fin- 
ally accepted design in such instances is 
often only arrived at after years of ex- 
perimenting on the “‘cut and try” method, 
but that this eventually gives a thorough- 
ly practical cer is hardly to be questioned. 
A superintendent working along these 
lines finds for example, only after a num- 
ter of vears, that a certain iron is too light 
end revises his desien eccordingly. 

That a method such as this would be 
productive of apparent inconsistencies 
and freak designs was inevitable. Thus for 
example meav be noted the open derision 
expressed by a well known mechanical 
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engineer, because of the excessive ma- 
terial (according to his views) used in 
a coupling at a certain colliery. This 


coupling had been evolved from 12 years’ © 


experience, and had he known the numbej 
of wrecks, due to runaway trips, costing 
from $500 to $1000 each, not to mention 
the delay to the mine, which had been re- 
quired to bring about its adoption he 
would have been less abrupt in his criti- 
cism. 


SHAPES 


The first problem confronting the mine 
car designer is fixing the general overall 
dimensions and shape. The shapes may 
be roughly classified as belonging to one 
of two types, the single or double-flare, 
as shown in Fig. 1 herewith. In addition 
to these there is the square, box type, 
now confined almost entirely to the an- 
thracite field. 

Referring to Fig. 1 the overall width 
A will of course be determined by the 
minimum widths of the haulageways. The 
overall length E is limited by the track 
curves and to a certain extent by the 
wheel-base F. The bottom width B is 
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Fic. 2. TyPICAL SECTIONS OF SMALL AND MEDIUM CAPACITY CARS 


dependent entirely on the track gauge and 
the overall height will be determined by 
the thickness of the seam. 

The choice of the single or double- 
flare type is mostly a matter of taste and 
is a subject still open for discussion. 
There are, however, certain features which 
should be considered in this connection. 

When the seam is high, providing am- 
ple head room with no additional cost, 
the square box type anthracite car may 
be used to an advantage because of the 
simplicity of construction. The double- 
flare type is adapted more practically to 
a soft, friable coal having few lumps, 
while with a coal making numerous lumps, 
these can be used to build up around the 
sides and ends, thus eliminating the ne- 
cessity of the extra vertical board. 

To one who has ever helped lift a single- 
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flare car on the track by the usual method 
of placing the back and shoulders under 
the flare-board and later tried the same 
with the double-flare type there will re- 
main no question in his mind as to the su- 
periority of the single-flare car. In ad- 
dition to this the extra space on the out- 
side of the single-flare car greatly facili- 
tates spragging, particularly in a narrow 
entry. 


SOME TYPICAL CROSS-SECTIONS 


The variety of cross-sections for cars 
is unlimited and selection of the proper 
shape is governed entirely by the physi- 
cal conditions of the seam to be worked. 
Eliminating all designs of a “freak” na- 
ture the principle and typical cross-sec- 
tions of mine cars are given herewith. 
The examples selected show the maxi- 
mum and minimum dimensions as to 
height and width of accepted designs of 
cars; the designs are in every case of cars 
which have demonstrated their practica- 
bility by a number of years of service. 

Two types of low vein cars are shown 
in the lower part of Fig. 2. On the left 
is a single-flare car only a little over 4 ft. 
wide, and with a maximum height of body 
of but 15 in. This is an extreme exag- 
geration of this type and may be likened 
much to the sled used in some parts of 
Europe for conveying coal along the face 
to be dumped into the mine car. The 
flare board comes out nearly flat, com- 
pletely covering the wheel, which would 
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of the double-flare type, having a short 
6-in. vertical board around the top, which 
of course adds materially to its carrying 
capacity. The broad, flat flare of 16 in. 


on each side would, in this case, prove 
a very serious hindrance to spragging. 
The difficulty of providing adequate sup- 
port for this flare, to insure its retaining 
its proper shape under the everyday con- 
ditions of hard usage around mines, 
illus- 


would be another objection. An 
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on the medium, or medium-small cars in 
the bituminous fields. The single flare 
with its rather acute angle, makes the 
car easy to sprag and handle under all 
working conditions, and at the same time 
adds appreciably to its capacity. On the 
upper right-hand side is shown a rather 
large, double-flare car of good capacity. 
This car has an overall width of 6 ft., and 
a body height of nearly 3 ft. While the 
broad, flat flare adds appreciably to the 
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Fic. 3. A DoUBLE-FLARE, MEDIUM CAPACITY CAR 


make spragging difficult, although in a car 
having such an obviously small capacity 
as this, the necessity of spragging would 


not be so urgent. 


On the lower right hand side of Fig. 2 
is shown a type of low vein car over 6 ft. 
wide and less than 2 ft. high. This car 
has an enormous capacity, comparatively 
speaking as regards low vein cars gen- 
erally, but would be adaptable only where 
the best roof conditions prevail. It is 


tration of a typical low vein car is shown 
in the accompanying halftone, Fig. 4. 
The two upper sections in Fig. 2 are 
examples of the typical medium sized 
cars, and an illustration of the same 
type is shown in the halftone, Fig. 3. 


On the left of Fig. 2 is shown the 
single-flare type having a _ width of 
nearly 5 ft. and an overall height of 
.body of about 2 ft. 4 in. This sec- 


tion is one of the most popular in use 


capacity of this car, as already stated, it 
is much more difficult to handle, for which 
reason it does not commend itself so 
readily to the practical man. 


LARGE CAPACITY CARS 


The larger size bituminous and one of 
the smaller anthracite cars are shown in 
Fig. 5. The bituminous types here shown 
are probably more extensively used than 
any other class of car, since they are 
readily adaptable to a 6-ft. or thicker 
seam, which is probably the average for 
this country. An illustration of the typi 
cal single-flare car of this class is shown 
in the halftone, Fig. 6. The anthracite 
operators claim conditions in their mines 
cannot be compared with the bituminous, 
and they continue to adhere to the 
Straight box form as shown. 

The single-flare bituminous car, shown 
in Fig. 5, has a maximum width of a 
trifle less than 4 ft., and a body height of 
a little over 3 ft. This car has a capa- 
city of 2'% or more tons of coal, depend- 
ing on the height to which it is “built up.” 
Larger cars than these are found at times, 
in fact some districts using them to the 
exclusion of all others. The opponents to 
the larger capacity car claim that the dif- 
ficulty experienced in handling them 
under the adverse conditions in the mine 
more than offsets the advantage gained 
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by the increased tonnage, so this stil] re- 
mains an open question. 

The beginning of the flare in these cars 
may be at any point, providing it is suffi- 
ciently high to clear the flange of the 
wheels, which commonly fit fairly snug 
against the side of the car. The height 
should be made such that some commer- 
cial size of board will fit, without further 
trimming, as for instance, 6, 8 or 10 in.; 
this rule should be followed in the layout 
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and the manufacturers have attained a 
high degree of refinement in this respect. 
To insure the best results the chemical 
analysis of the iron must be exact. Vari- 
ations of one-tenth of 1 per cent. in the 
content of some of the ingredients may 
entirely ruin the wheel, and since no two 
carloads of pig iron analyze the same, 
the purchaser of wheels should investi- 
gate this feature thoroughly. 

Not only must the chemical analysis of 
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Fic. 5. LarGE CAPACITY BITUMINOUS AND A TYPICAL ANTHRACITE SECTION 


of all the straight lines of the bands when 
it can consistently be done within reason. 


CAR WHEELS 


The heavy tonnages handled at the 
modern plants of today necessitate large 
trips and a comparatively high-speed 
haulage. In addition to this most of the 
power required at the mines is usually 
consumed by the haulage appliances in 
one form or another. The importance of 
this subject is, therefore, at once evi- 
dent, and in no single detail of haulage is 
it possible to effect greater economies 
than by the provision of a suitable wheel. 
This fact has long been appreciated by 
both the engineer and the manufacturer, 
and has resulted in a keen competition 
among the latter until an unusual refine- 
ment in design has been attained. 

Were it possible to use straight tracks, 
the mine-car wheel would no doubt be 
fitted tight to an axle revolving in boxes 
attached to the car. The sharp curves, 
essential in all mines, obviously make 
this impossible since the travel on the 
outer rail of a curve is so much longer 


than on the inner that the wheel 
on the former would have to slide 
in order to keep up. The advant- 


ages of the tight wheel were too great, 
however, to be completely ignored, and 
some manufacturers finally evolved the 
combination tight and loose wheel, there- 
by overcoming the difficulty due to 
curves, and making the use of one 
tight wheel practicable. 

But even under these conditions it is 
still evident that one loose wheel must 
be used, and since the other presents no 
difficulties in construction, the discussion 
of wheels here will be confined entirely 
to the loose-wheel type. 


CAR-WHEEL MATERIAL 


The first requisite of a good car wheel 
is the selection of the proper material, 














the material be perfect, but the method of 
casting as well. All wearing surfaces 
must be hard to insure the wheel hav- 
ing a long life. These hard surfaces 
are attained by means of “chilled cast- 
ings,” in which the sand in the mold 
is replaced by iron castings adjoining 
the surfaces to be chilled, the depth of 
which latter is regulated by the thick- 
ness of the iron. While it is a compara- 
tively simple problem to chill the rims, 
it is not so easy to accomplish this at the 
same time in the hub. The chemical reac- 
tion of the chilling process embodies sim- 
ply the intimate combinations of the car- 
bon with the iron, forming iron carbide. 
The result is a product of such hardness 
that it will cut glass, 
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The Mannesman Steel Mine 
Prop 

The Mannesman steel pit prop used in 
England and on the Continent consists 
of an outer and inner tube, telescoping 
within each other. The outer tube is 
provided with a clamp, twhich, when — 
loosened, permits drawing out the inne a 
tube to give the required length to the 
prop. It is then tightened by means of — 
a spanner. 
This prop, fitted out with an ordinar 
cap, is driven into position under the 
roof with a sledge hammer. It is pro- -; 
vided with a ratchet lever and rod by — 
which the clamp is loosened, enabling — 
the miner to withdraw the prop without 
danger. The safe load for this prop 1 
16 tons; they neither bend, break o 
collapse, but in case the load is over 
16 tons the prop telescopes until the 
pressure is removed. 
Though the first cost of these props — 
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is high, about 20 times that of wooden 
props, they can, under normal con- 
ditions, be used and withdrawn 60 times 
before repairs are necessary, so that 
in the end the cost is really about half 
that of wooden props. The average life ~ 
of the prop is about five years. 

The first cost of steel props is so high 
that their use at the working face is 
economical only where every prop is 
withdrawn and none lost, They are 
best suited to a moderately hard or 
strong roof which comes down bodily 
and breaks in large masses, as this gives 
a good opportunity for their recovery. 
They are, however, quite unsuitable fo 
use with a soft, shaly roof, or with fire- 
clay, which breaks easily. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





The Cement Gun 


The cement gun has been advocated 
by mining experts for use in the mines 
to fill up crevices in the strata and to 
make a smooth surface on which the 
coal dust cannot rest. In the French 
mines several thousands of feet of con- 
creted galleries have been constructed by 
ordinary methods of concreting. The 
ease: with which they are kept clean of 
dust is an argument in their favor. But 
concreting with the use of forms is ex- 
pensive and the cement gun methods are 
preferable. It is needless to point out 
that the cement gun has numberless uses 
in other building construction around the 
mines. 


THE INVENTION OF A TAXIDERMIST 


At a meeting of the American Society 
of Engineering Contractors, William A. 
Jordan recently gave a description of the 
machine and its modus operandi, from 
which the following is abstracted: 

The cement gun was originally con- 
ceived by C. F. Akeley, a taxidermist of 
Chicago. He desired to build the forms 
over which the skins of elephants and 
hippopotami might be stretched. 

Mr. Akeley was also a member of the 
Field Museum Committee,-and in that 
capacity sought to remodel and make 
permanent, one of the old World’s: Fair 
buildings in Jackson Park, Chicago. 
which had been presented to the Field 
Museum Association. An appropriation 
of modest proportions had been made for 
that purpose, and Mr. Akeley conceived 
the brilliant idea of remodelling the ce- 
ment gun for that purpose. 


MANNER OF OPERATION 


The gun consists essentially of a 
hopper A into which the dry mixed ma- 
terials to be used are _ introduced, 
through a valve C. This valve is closed 
and compressed air is admitted. Then 
the valve D is opened, and the ma- 
terial drops into the cylinder B. The 
use of the second cylinder is simply for 
the purpose of permitting continuous ac- 
tion. An air motor shown in the front 
of the wagon drives a feed-wheel L 
through the intermediate gears R, Q and 
P. Through the pipe F air is admitted 
which blowing through the feed-wheel 
at a pressure of 35 lb. per sq.in. carries 
the mixture through a flexible rubber 
hose which may be as long as 200 ft. 
The exit from the machine is by way 
of the goose-neck over the axle of the 


rear wagon-wheels. The mixed materials 
are perfectly dry and not wetted until 
they reach the nozzle held in the hand of 
the operator. A separate hose carries 
water to the nozzle at a pressure some- 
what greater than that which propels the 
mixture. The water in the form of a 
fine spray mixes with the cement so that 
it issues from the gun ready for deposi- 
tion and traveling at a speed of 300 ft. 
per sec. 


GREATER STRENGTH AND ADHERENCE, 
LESS PERMEABILITY AND POROSITY 


The velocity at which the mixture is 
propelled serves several purposes. It is 
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THE CEMENT GUN FOR CONCRETING 


sufficiently great that all unnecessary 
water is driven out. The pressure as- 
sures that the concrete will be deposited 
compactly and hence, with the minimum 
of porosity. It is not remarkable then 
that its permeability varies from three- 
quarters to one-eighth that of hand-made 
concrete and that the latter will absorb 
from 1.4 to 5.3 times as much water. 
Any sand which is not coated with ce- 
ment rolls off the surface and hence 
does not remain to weaken the aggregate, 
and this fact together with the greater 
density explains why the cement gun 
gives a coating of cement concrete from 
1.2 to 3.6 times as strong in tension as 
hand-made mixtures of the same con- 
stituents. In compression the ratio of 
strength of gun-mixed to hand-mixed 
mortar vary from 1.2 to 8.2. The gun- 
work is relatively more successful in de- 
positing the less rich mixtures of con- 
crete. The voids in gun-made concrete 


are volumetrically 0.52 to 0.75 of those 
in the hand plastered material; the ad- 
hesive strength is from 1.01 to 1.42 tinies 
as great. So that the use of the cement 
gun is not only a cheap and quick way of 
coating surfaces, but also assures a coat 
of unusual strength in proportion to the 
cement used. 

*It may be added that the cement gun 
is manufactured by the General Cement 
Products Company of 30 Church St., 
New York City. In the cement work of 
the Woolworth Building as much as 417 
cu.ft. have been deposited with a double 
nozzle gun in an 8-hour day despite 
some delays in moving the machine 
about the building. 


Men Versus ‘‘Melons’’ 


The president of the Plymouth Coal 
Co., John Haddock, has addressed a letter 
to the anthracite operators, of which the 
following is an abstract: 

We believe and contend that a just and 
reasonable reduction of existing trans 
portation rates for anthracite would en- 
able the coal companies controlled by rail- 
roads to increase the wages paid to their 
employees without advancing the prices 
on prepared sizes. Nor would the wage 
increase work any hardship on the inde- 
pendent operators, if a corresponding ad- 
vance were made in the unduly small pro- 
portion of the selling price now ascribed 
to them, 

The existing rates of transportation are 
notoriously exorbitant. These rates are 
so excessive that the Reading mining op- 
erations, with a large annual production, 
with a great variety of anthracite, with an 
advantageous and profitable market, both 
local and coastwise, with operations 
which are managed with conspicuous skill 
and ability, and we believe with absolute 
honesty, showed during the period of six 
months a mining profit of 3c. a ton! ° 
Surely the patient mining Peter might ask 
and demand that the opulent transporta- 
tion Paul give him a square deal. Poor 
Peter has spent many years of his life 
raising “melons” for Paul, and now in 
his later days he and his neighbors would 
like for the future to receive as adequate 
compensation a small slice of the luscious 
“melons,” which are a result of his en- 
terprise and industry. 


How BooKKEEPING MAKES PROFITS 


By the excessive transportation charges 
mentioned, practically the entire earnings 
of a subsidiary company have been con- 
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fiscated, the unjustifiable charges of the 
railroad for carriage of the coal being re- 
garded as a primary and paramount obli- 
gation. But this method of bookkeeping 
might well be looked upon as a device 
of no public interest or concern, did it not 
have a far-reaching influence on the in- 
dependent operator. Unfortunately for 
him, the arbitrary ratio assumed to exist 
between producing and shipping costs is 
made to apply to his coal, and it is there- 
fore pertinent for him to consider the 
justice of transportation rates. 

On this very point we have a recent au- 
thoritative opinion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It reads as follows: 


It requires no extended argument to 
sustain the proposition that the mainte- 
nance of an unreasonably high rate 
operates to the advantage of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co. as a dealer in coal. The 
record shows that the only line of de- 
marcation between the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co. and the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
is one of bookkeeping. Asswming for 
the purposes of illustration that the cost 
of mining anthracite coal is $2 per ton 
and the cost of carrying it to tidewater 
is $1 per ton, it follows that the cost of 
coal at tidewater would be $3 per ton; 
and if the published rate were $1 the in- 
dependent operator and the railroad coal 
company would be on a fair competitive 
basis, so far as the cost of mining and 
transportation are concerned. But as 
between the railroad company and its 
coal company, it matters not whether the 
profit comes from mining or transport- 
ing the coal. 

So, therefore, if, instead of the $1 rate 
above mentioned the railroad company 
were to establish a rate of $1.50 per ton, 
the railroad and its coal company could 
still sell at tidewater for $3 per ton, 
standing a deficit of 50c. per ton in the 
mining price and taking an equal profit 
in the transportation price. But the in- 
dependent operator cannot recoup him- 
self in this manner, and the best price 
that he could make at tidewater would 
necessarily be the mining price of $2, 
plus the carrying charge of $1.50, or 
$3.50; and he would enter the market at 
a disadvantage of 50c. per ton as com- 
pared with the railroad and its coal com- 
pany. 

It is obvious that such an advantage 
would enable the railroad company and 
its alter ego, the coal company, to 
monopolize the field of production and 
the selling market. Whatever the means 
employed, it is a fact that the railroad 
coal company has monopolized the coal 
field served by it. In 1901, 47 per cent. 
of the defendant’s coal tonnage to Perth 
Amboy was controlled by it and 53 per 
cent. by independent operators; while in 
1908 the defendant controlled 95 per cent. 
of the anthracite tonnage over defend- 
ant’s line to Perth Amboy and the in- 
dependent operators 5 per cent. 


THE LIFE OF THE HARD COAL INDUSTRY 


The exhaustion of the anthracite coal 
supply was offered by the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co. to justify maintenance of the 
then existing transportation rates to tide- 
water. On this point, the commission 
says: 


As to the kindred subject, namely, the 
exhaustion of anthracite coal supply, 
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counsel in their brief thus state the re- 
sult of the testimony of W. F. Dodge, an 
expert mining engineer, introduced as a 
witness on behalf of the defendant: 

“The total future shipments from the 
Wyoming Division, starting with the 
year 1909, will amount to 91,230,000 tons. 
The lives of the various collieries will 
vary from 5 to 50 years.. The annual 
output is estimated for the first five 
years to be 19,395,000 tons, and will 
diminish gradually until from the 25th 
to the 30th year, the annual output is 
estimated at only 7,055,000 tons, dwind- 
ling down in the period between the 45th 
and 50th years to 500,000 tons per annum. 
At the end of 25 years, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Dodge, the output of 
the Wyoming region will be less than 
half what it is now, and at the end of 
50 years will cease altogether. 

On the other hand, the following more 

optimistic view of the situation appears 
from the report of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, rendered to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Mar. 18, 1903, 
vViz.: 
_ What is of some importance, however, 
in connection with the discussion of the 
past production is a consideration of 
what is to be expected in the future in 
the way of production and the probable 
duration of the anthracite coal supply. 
The original deposits of the anthracite 
coal field have been ascertained with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

According to the estimate of the Penn- 
sylvania geological survey, the amount 
of workable anthracite coal originally 
in the ground was 19,500,000,000 tons. 
The production to the close of 1901, as 
previously stated, amounted to 1,350,000,- 
000 tons, which would indicate that there 
remained still available a total of 18,- 
150,000,000 tons. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for every ton of coal mined and 
marketed 1% tons, approximately, are 
either,wasted or left in the ground as 
pillars for the protection of the work- 
ings, so that the actual yield of the beds 
is only about 40 per cent. of the con- 
tents. Upon this basis the exhaustion 
to date has amounted to 3,375,000,000 
tons. Deducting this from the original 
deposits, the amount of anthracite re- 
maining in the ground at the close of 
1901 is found to be, approximately, 16,- 
125,000,000. Upon the basis of 40 per 
cent. recovery, this would yield 6,450,- 
000,000 long tons. The total production 
in 1901 was 60,242,560 long tons. If this 
rate of production were to continue 
steadily, the field would’ become ex- 
hausted in just about 100 years. 

Mr. Wm. Griffith, in a series of articles 
contributed to the ‘“‘Bond Record” in 1896, 
considers that the estimates upon which 
the foregoing computations have been 
made were too liberal. His estimate of 
the amount of minable coal remaining at 
the close of 1895 was 5,073,786,750 tons. 

In the six years from 1896 to 1901, in- 
clusive, the production has been, ap- 
proximately, 308,570,000 tons, which 
would leave still available for mining 
4,765,216,750 tons. This supply, at the rate 
of production of 1901, would last a little 
less than 80 years. If we can assume 
the annual production will have reached 
its maximum limit at between 60,000,000 
and 75,000,000 tons, and that the produc- 
tion will then fall off as gradually as it 
increased, we may expect anthracite min- 
ing to continue for a period of from 200 
to 250 years.—(Report of Anthracite Coal 
Commission.) 

Defendant claims the right, to earn 
enough out of its coal rates to provide 
for a return of the principal of the in- 
vestment in that part of the railroad 
company devoted to the carriage of coal, 
when and as this principal becomes re- 
duced and extinguished by exhaustion of 
the coal. We have noted the estimate 
of defendant’s witnesses to the effect that 
shipments of anthracite coal over the 
railroad will practically cease in 50 
years, and we have quoted the opinion 
expressed on the same subject by the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission to 
the effect that production may last for 
250 years. Probably the truth lies some- 


where between the two extremes. Dur- 
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ing the years 1903 and 1910, the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co., under the rates in con- 
troversy, succeeded in accumulating an 
unappropriated surplus of $27,219,780. 
If the company could accumulate this 
sum for every eight-year period during 
the next 30 or 40 years, it would have a 
surplus in the neighborhood of $125,000,- 
000. It seems, therefore, that the pres- 
ent rates are more than required to meet 
defendant’s conception of what consti- 
tutes an annual income sufficient to pro- 
vide for the return of the capital when 
that part of the railroad devoted to the 
carriage of anthracite coal loses its 
earning capacity through the exhaustion 
of that commodity. 


TIDEWATER FREIGHT RATES 


As to the cost of carrying coal to tide- 
water, in this same opinion, reference is 
made to the testimony of the officers of 


Coxe Bros. & Co. and the Delaware, Sus-. 


quehanna & Schuylkill R.R.—the “Coxe” 
road. 

Prior to the sale of the interests of 
Coxe Bros. & Co. to the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co., the former owned and operated 
the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill, 
a road about 28 miles in length, which 
reached their different collieries and con- 
nected with the Lehigh Valley R.R. They 
had trackage contracts with the “Valley” 
covering the delivery of coal to tidewater. 

The testimony of Mr, Pennington, sup- 
erintendent of motive power, showed that 
the cost of moving coal to Perth Amboy, 
in cars of 100,000 lb. capacity, from the 
Coxe collieries, was 62.41c. per ton, 
which figure includes not only the return 
of empty cars to the mines, but also the 
profit of the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. on 
its trackage charge and the profit in ship- 
ping of 12c. a ton at Perth Amboy. 
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PROFITABLE LOSSES 


Certainly, this cost of 62c., as related 
to the charge of $1.55, the tariff on pre- 
pared sizes of anthracite, might and does 
suggest a large and fertile ‘“‘melon” patch. 
In the efforts to combat this testimony, 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. tried to show 
that the average cost of carrying anthra- 
cite from the Wyoming region to Perth 
Amboy was $1.49. An exhibit filed by 
this company shows that its average re- 
ceipts per gross ton of anthracite at 
Perth Amboy for the ten years ending 
June 30, 1908, were $1.46. Its business, 
under that testimony, during that period 
would show a loss of 3c. a ton, yet at the 
close of its fiscal year in 1908 the ‘“‘Val- 
ley” had a surplus available for distribu- 
tion of $20,722,871. After making cer- 
tain deductions for dividends, improve- 
ments, sinking fund, etc., there was left 
an unappropriated balance of $16,516,- 
904. At the close of its fiscal year in 
1910, this unappropriated balance 
amounted to $27,219,780. 

“Alice in Wonderland” might suggest 
that if the loss in carrying anthracite 
had been 6c. a ton instead of 3c., the 
“Valley” might have increased, if not 
doubled its surplus! 
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Storage Battery Electric Loco- 
motives for Tunnel 
Haulage 


Industrial storage-battery electric loco- 
motives, designed for carrying the load 
on the locomotive itself, have been on the 
market some few years, but the pioneer 
locomotives of the storage-battery type, 
which are built for hauling trailing loads 
in tunnel work, have only recently been 
put into service. They are now being 
used in the New York aqueduct, which is 
being constructed for conveying the 
Catskill water supply into the city. Lo- 
comotives impelled by storage batteries, 
find application at present specifically for 
short-distance hauls at low speds, where 
it would not be possible or feasible to in- 
stall the trolley system, as, for instance, 
over industrial tracks in and around fac- 
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tory buildings, or in places where con- 
tinual changing of the trolley could not 
be avoided. 

The section of the aqueduct tunnel in 
which these locomotives operate is about 
11 ft. in diameter, concrete lined, and is 
being driven through solid rock from 250 
to 300 ft. below the street level. A series 
of six shafts has been sunk, each ap- 
proximately a mile apart, for expedi- 
tious operation, and the excavated ma- 
terial is transported to the mouths of the 
shafts on cars drawn by the locomotives, 
whence it is hoisted to the surface. Thus 
each locomotive has a maximum load 
haul of a half a mile per trip. 

Smith, Hauser, Locher & Co., who are 
executing this contract for the city, re- 
cently placed in operation six storage bat- 
tery electric haulage locomotives, manu- 
factured by the General Electric Co., 
and have just ordered six additional loco- 
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motives. Trolley locomotives were out 
of the question because the tunnel 
headings would not permit their en- 


trance. The operation of the locomo- 
tives employed has proved efficient and 
economical, and has permitted laying the 
tracks without filling, which hauling by 
mules would have required. 


LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


The locomotives in use are illustrated 
in Fig. 1 and conform to the following 
specifications: 

Type of motor (single motor)..G.E.-1022 
DME Waateytetoen, Gil >)):' See ernie 22 in. 


Wheel Daseupitees 6 ee oe hese mes cot IM. 
TOtal MWGI DO ceemeeie Ae ta «sake bs tcneee 7500 Ib. 


TIGNES EDE OV ETAL lMRes Cres 8) 64 alec sie 7 ft. 10 in. 
Elelehit) OVGreDaULeries 0.6.5. siciee ne ens 4 ft. 
"Ty CIE ere CET os os ois sb. ee a eee 30 in. 
Speed! At TALreMa ets |. cic sucess oe 5m. p. hr. 


The batteries are of the 44-cell, 21- 
plate type and have a 45-amp. six-hour 
discharge capacity. The locomotiyes are 


Enc.& Min. JouRNaAb 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


equipped with an ampere-hour meter. 
headlight and gong. 

Latest modern practice has been fol- 
Icwed in the mechanical design. The 
frame consists of two steel channel sides 
and steel-plate ends carefully fitted at 
the joints and held rigidly together with 
bolts and steel angles. A coupler suit- 
able to the type of cars employed is at- 
tached at the rear end. Cast-steel ped- 
estal jaws, which carry the journal 
boxes,, are bolted to the lower web of 
the channel-side frames. 


AUTOMOBILE TYPE MOTOR 


The motor used is of the automobile 
type, designed especially to operate from 
batteries, and has characteristics that ef- 
fect the maximum possible economy in 
the use of battery current. It has high 
efficiency, large overload capacity and 
practically sparkless commutation. 
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The motor is compactly designed, yet 
readily accessible for inspection and re- 
fair. It is dust and moisture proof, and 
is mounted in a cast-steel suspension 
cradle, one side of which is supported on 
bearings on the axle, while the other side 
is spring-suspended from the locomo- 
tive frame, in accordance with standard 
locomotive practice. 

The motor drives the rear axle through 
double-reduction gearing, and an inter- 
mediate shaft, supported in the bearing 
housing, which is cast integral with the 
suspension cradle, carries the intermedi- 
ate gearing. As slow-speed service is 
ordinarily required of a storage-battery 
locomotive, the use of double-reduction 
gearing permits such speeds without un- 
due losses in the rheostat, and, because 
of the large gear reduction from the 
armature shaft to the wheel tread, high 
tractive efforts are obtained at compara- 
tively small current inputs to the motor. 





Combating Miners’ Diseases 

The following is an advance extract 
from the report of the director of the 
Bureau of Mines, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911: 

“An arrangement has been made with 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service by which one or more surgeons 
connected with that service will carry on 
jointly for that service and for the Bu- 
reau of Mines investigations looking to 
the improvement of mine _ conditions. 
These inquiries and investigations have 
already shown the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis and hookworm as miners’ diseases 
in a number of different localities in the 
United States. It is important that this 
work should be extended more rapidly, 
because of the fact that the health con- 
ditions, as well as the risk of accidents, | 
may be influenced by conditions suscepti- 


ble of easy improvement. Furthermore, 
the large and continuous influx of 
foreigners into the mining regions of 


the United States will bring to an in- 
creasing extent the hookworm and other 
diseases that abound in mines.in.parts. of 
certain European countries, 

“Various questions that concern the 
health of workers in mines, quarries and 
metallurgical plants cannot be answered 
finally without investigations and _ in- 
quiries that are national in scope. Among 
such questions are the most efficient 
methods of preventing the diseases pe- 
culiar to certain industries, the most ef- 
fective sanitary precautions to be ob- 
served in and about coal mines and metal 
mines, and the relative healthfulness of 
occupations pertaining to mining and 
metallurgical industries. The investiga- 
tions and inquiries that.are essential to 
the gathering of reliable information on 
these questions can be undertaken by 
the Bureau of Mines, in connection with 
its collection of accident statistics, in a 
prompt and efficient manner and at mini- 
mum expense.” 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Voli No:'3) 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





All of the recent advances in coal-min- 
ing practice haven’t been effected by time- 
worn Methuselahs with gray beards, false 
teeth and furrowed brows. A whole raft 
of sane ideas, new theories and improved 
methods have originated in the fertile 
minds of the “second generation.” 

Time was when a man had to lose his 
hair, contract rheumatism and be grand- 
daddy to half a dozen humans before he 
could hope for recognition as a compe- 
tent and practical mine engineer, but we 
have come to realize that ability to sit 
tight in a canoe and drift with the cur- 
rent is not as great a virtue as being 
able to paddle straight to the desired 
landing. Results accomplished merit 
greater approbation than time consumed. 

No young man engaged in coal mining 
today has traveled faster or been of great- 
er benefit to the industry than Harry M. 
Warren, electrical engineer for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western company. 
He handles electricity like a Southern 
darky does a watermelon—goes to the 
center first, and then eats his way out. 
Some day, not so far distant, the D. L. 
& W. won’t need anybody in the coal de- 
partment but Harry, for he will be able 
to throw on a switch, which will be all 
that is necessary to mine, prepare and 
ship his company’s coal to tidewater. 

Mr. Warren was born in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1875. Graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1896, 
taking a P. G. in 97. Following his grad- 
uation from college, “H. M.” started in 
contracting work at Montclair, N. J., 
changing from this work a few months 
later to the testing department of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
On leaving the General Electric, in 1900, 
Mr. Warren was made electrical engineer 
for the D. L. & W. Co., and he and they 
have stuck together like a porous plaster 
on a lame back. 

When Mr, Warren took up coal mining 
12 years ago, there wasn’t much electric- 
itv used in or about the collieries. Some 
of the companies employed main haulage 
locomotives, but there were no gathering 
motors in use. A number of mines had 
electric hoists on slopes and planes un- 
derground, but no electric hoists at shafts. 
Electric plunger pumps were about the 
only style used, and there was no elec- 
tric power in the breakers. Practically 
all the current was “direct,” and power 
was generated by engine-driven genera- 
tors at each individual colliery. 

One of the earliest and most important 
developments of the past decade was the 
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gathering locomotive. Following close on 
this improvement came centrifugal pumps. 
Concerning the latter, Mr. Warren 
is an ardent advocate of this style of 
pump in all cases where large bodies 
of water have to be handled, and this 
recommendation he makes regardless of 
head. Bronze pumps are his choice when 
bad water is encountered, and it is his 
idea that the best way to use centrifugal 
pumps, on a slope, for instance, is to op- 
erate them in series, placing the pumps 
at intervals, so that each will operate 
on a 100-ft. head. He says that when 
a centrifugal pump falls down in the 
handling of a large quantity of water, 
its failure is due, in nearly every case, 
to the machine being of improper design. 
The advantages of centrifugal pumps are 
their ease of handling, and the fact that 
they can be placed in a cramped space. 

Both direct and alternating current are 
used to drive pumps, but Mr. Warren rec- 
ommends the latter for station pumps, be- 
cause, (1) it permits the use of high volt- 
age; (2) gives advantages of an induc- 
tion motor; (3) eliminates trouble from 
variation in speed. He suggests the use 
of direct current for movable pumps. 

Mr. Warren says that his company at 
present is operating a large number of 
hoists driven by alternating-current mo- 
tors. The present maximum capacity of 
these hoists is 200 hp., but he is firm in 
the belief that before very long, similar 





equipments of 600 hp. will be installed. 
As to the advantages of alternating-cur- 
rent over direct-current hoists, he says 
that the chief advantage is in the trans- 
mission of power, especially as to the size 
and cost of wire. 

One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Warren’s views is in reference to the use 
of electric hoists for shafts. He believes 
that it does not pay to operate a shaft | 
hoisting equipment by electricity, when 
the shaft is located at a colliery where 
a boiler plant is necessary for other pur- 
poses. This is particularly true if the ex- 
haust steam can be used to advantage 
in a low-pressure turbine, or otherwise 
be utilized. Although a steam hoist is 
less efficient than an electrically operated 
plant would be, the initial cost of a steam 
operated installation is so much less than 
for an electrical hoisting-station equip- 
ment that the initial saving is sufficient 
to overbalance any reduction in operation 
charges that results from the use of an 
electric hoist. 

In this connection, it is necessary to re- 
member that. at all anthracite collieries, 
where the coal has to travel through a 
breaker, a boiler plant is required to sup- 
ply heat in the, breaker, and to keep the 
water that is used in preparation of the 
coal from freezing. All the saving from 
an electrical equipment results from 
economy in the use of coal, and, there- 
fore, the higher the price of coal, the 
more favorable is the proposition to the 
use of electricity. “H. M.” is ready to 
concede that the electric hoist permits 
better control and occupies less space. 

In breakers, he advocates the use of 
motors because, (1) they eliminate coun- 
tershafts, pulleys, belts and ropes; (2) 
afford greater flexibility, in that each indi- 
vidual equipment can be located with ref- 
erence to any other part, insofar as the 
drive is concerned. 

In conclusion, “Harry M.” believes that 
all power used in a mine, where practic- 
able, should be electric power. He sug- 
gests, however, that the poor steam econ- 
omy at most collieries is due principally 
to the losses from radiation and drips 
when the equipment is not in operation. 
The ability to burn small sizes of coal 
at a high rate of combustion has recently 
been given much attention by his depart- 
ment, with the result that today he finds 
it possible to burn barley coal and de- 
velop at least 60 per.cent. over-rating, 
while a few years age it was difficult to 
operate normal rating with the same 
grade of fuel. 
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represent live, net circulation. 





This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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The Leaders and the Led 


Rapid changes have taken place in the 
anthracite strike since the members of 
the joint committee appointed by the 
United Mine Workers refused to accept 
As 
that smaller body was not invested by 


the settlement of the subcommittee. 


either party with plenary powers to ef- 
fect a settlement, it is easy to understand 
the 
refusing to accept it. 

Yet it must be remembered that the 


why larger body felt justified in 


members of the subcommittee while 
meeting behind closed doors had plenty 
of opportunity to confer with their con- 
and doubtless did so during 


The events showed that 


freres, 
every recess. 
the body of mine workers refused to 
stand back of their representatives and 
abide by their decisions. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that the remarks 
of George F. Baer were undiplomatic, 
and it was not well advised to hold the 
joint committee to any other action than 
that to which they stood committed by 
the words of their reference. 

On the other hand, the miners will have 
to learn that they must give plenipoten- 
tiary powers to their executive officers. No 
success can attend them if all their pour- 
parlers are mere waste of time, and 
some irritability in the opposing parties 
with whom they thus treat so irresponsi- 
bly 
stances. 


is but natural under the circum- 
We do not think that the 
operators have acted wisely in attempt- 
ing to load even a small quantity of coal 
while the opportunity to settle the strike 
is still so favorable. Such attempts can 
only irritate the men. 

The English-speaking miners 
shown a desire for peaceable methods. 
The rioting up to date has been confined 


have 


almost entirely to the Southern fields, 
where foreign labor predominates. The 
Northern district, which is inhabited prin- 
cipally by Americans, has preserved the 
peace, except in one or two localities. 
The English-speaking miners have shown 
a politic disposition and view with no 
little regret that the foreign element is 
pursuing un-American methods of set- 


tling the dispute, -and injuring the in- 
struments by which their livelihood is 
secured. 

We think that the operators cannot 
accede further demands without weak- 
ening their position in the market, and 
as far as a recognition of the union is 
concerned, the miners have been granted 
seemed likely 


more concessions than 


when the strike started. What recogni- 
tion the union has received was con- 
ceded because the operators believed 
that the miners’ organization would be a 
-eliable body with which to conclude an 
agreement. 

If the United Mine Workers Union 
is nothing, can do nothing, and stands 
powerless to meet socialistic violence 
and the machinations of foreigners, then 
there will be no value in recognition. 
The Mine Workers are proving that the 
early contention of the anthracite opera- 
tors was true, and that the elements op- 
posed to the union and opposed to law 
and order will not be bound by anything 
the union will agree to do. 

It is time for the American element 
in the union to declare that their federa- 
tion stands for order, and will approve 
what has seemed acceptable to its repre- 


sentatives. 








Consumption 

We always. supposed the coal miner 
was healthy, and statistics favoring that 
belief only confirmed us in that view. 
But we see that the Bureau of Mines and 
Marine Hospital Service would not have 
it so and have combined to decimate the 
ranks of the miner with phthisis and 
If the coal miner is to be 
The 
U. S. Government every ten years gives 
him a clean bill of health, and Samuel 
G. Dixon, the Commissioner of Health 
of the State of Pennsylvania, showed in 
his report of 1908 that the miner was but 
little subject to consumption. 

We quote, however, as a corrective of 
all false notions, the words which the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines hopes to 
incorporate in his report to the Presi- 
dent, and which we include today in our 


hookworm. 
thus menaced, we wish to protest. 
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pages: “Inquiries and investigations have 
already shown the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis and hookworm as miners’ dis- 
eases in a number of different localities 
in the United States.” 

The report of the Health Department 
of Pennsylvania, to which reference has 
been made, shows the following figures 
for tuberculosis, giving the percentage 
of deaths from that disease to those from 
all causes for all occupied males, and 


for miners and quarrymen. 


All Occupied Miners 


Males and Quarrymen 
Ages Percentage Percentage 
25-34 30.9 5.3 
35-44 24.3 11.8 
45-54 14.4 11.6 
55-64 7.6 12.8 


In the first period of 10 years, con- 
sumption is particularly deadly among 
plumbers and gas fitters, 42.9 per cent. 
dying of tuberculosis. In the second 
decennial period the compositors, print- 
ers and pressmen show the largest death 
percentage from that disease; to wit, 
49.2 per cent. In the next ten years the 
mill and factory (textile) workers have 
the highest figure, 17.5 per cent., and in 
the final period domestic servants have 
the greatest proportion of deaths from 
this malady, 13.0 per cent. 

But it may be objected that the miner 
probably has a high death rate from 
especially from that of 
physical violence. This would account 
for the low percentage of deaths from 


all causes, 


consumption compared with those from 
all causes. But neither the statement 
nor its deduction is sustained so far as 
the somewhat restricted investigations of 
the Census Bureau in 1900 extend. The 
miner lives a fair span of life. To quote 
the exact words of the report on Vital 
Statistics, published in 1902 by that bu- 
reau: “The table” of miners’ mortality 
“shows that the death rate of miners and 
quarrymen was much less than the aver- 
in this class.” Totalling the 
government table, we find that while 
only 882.1 miners died in every 100,000 


from all causes, 1298.5 occupied males 


age rate 


in the same number succumbed to all 
manner of diseases and accidents. The 
mining and the quarrying class has, 


therefore, a distinctly lower death rate 
as far as the Census Bureau’s figures 
extend. 

Moreover, according to the same Vital 
Statistics, only 120.9 miners died in every 
100,000 from tuberculosis, whereas of 
all occupied males 236.7 individuals died 
per 100,000 from that disease. 
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Such tuberculosis as is to be found 
among miners is largely confined to those 
men who work in metal mines. An ac- 
curate count of the coal diggers would 
doubtless show a comparative immunity 
among men working at the coal face. 


The Mine Surveyor 


State or governmental laws regulating 
the practice of mine surveying is one of 
the many serious problems confronting 
the coal industry today. Great Britain has 
finally adopted a definite policy in this 
respect by prescribing certain qualifica- 
tions for mine surveyors, but there ap- 
pears to have been such active opposition 
to the passage of the act that the ulti- 
mate result has been a relatively weak 
and ineffective compromise. Thus a cer- 
tificate of competency may be obtained 
either from the Board of Mining Examin- 
ations, an approved educational institu- 
tion, or will be issued on application to 
all holders of a first-class manager’s cer- 
tificate. 

We seriously question the assumption 
that the college man, devoid of practical 
experience, is competent to assume re- 
sponsible charge of extensive surveys. 
Nor do we believe that the qualifications 
of the surveyor should be determined en- 
tirely by mental examinations in mathe- 
matics, surveying, etc., since it is not at 
all improbable that a well posted drafts- 
man, who has never been in a mine, could 
successfully stand such an examination. 

Those familiar with colliery-engineer- 
ing departments appreciate the value of 
a conscientious and thoroughly reliable 
transitman, and know that such men are 
found only among the experienced and 
well seasoned members of the profession. 
Any of the older engineers, looking back 
on the time they served as surveyor, can 
doubtless recall new shortcuts, checks 
and possible causes of inaccuracies which 
they continually were discovering. 

Should state or government interven- 
tion along this line be attempted, it is to 
be hoped that the practical side will not 
be ignored entirely, as is too often the 
case. 
ly result, not only in heavy monetary 
losses, but in numerous fatalities, and 


Errors in mime surveying frequent- 


if we are to have laws, let them be ef- 
fective. “Running” a transit might be 
likened to running a locomotive, in that 
no experienced engineer would any more 
consider engaging an instrumentman on 
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his mental attainments alone, than a rail- 
road superintendent would think of hiring 
a locomotive engineer on like qualifica- 
tions. f 


Present Day Waste 
The conservationists have discussed 
the good of posterity so much that con- 
servation has now a bitter smack of 
priggishness, like several other well 
meaning words—institutional work, wel-— 
fare, altruism, uplift, benevolence and 
the rest of the drab sisterhood. But 
there is nothing benevolent about most 
forms of conservation, though the least 
hopeful and most remote forms have 
the loudest and most insistent ‘“barkers.” } 

Unfortunately, the figures for the days 
worked in mines of the United States in 
1909 are not yet published, but in the 
five years preceding the year 1911, ex-— 
cluding the year aforesaid, the anthra-— 
cite mines in Pennsylvania lost 507 days, 
excluding Sundays. The bituminous — 
mines of the United States lost in the 
Same period 498 days. This loss of pro- 
ductivity must have resulted in raising 
all the costs of producing coal. 

Of course, miners are often absent 
from mines during the days when coal 
is being dumped, but, on the other hand, 
not a few work when the mines are of- 
ficially declared idle, so that perhaps 
the productivity of a mine is normally 
to be gaged by the number of operating 
days. j 

The idleness increases the cost of coal, 
makes capital meanwhile unproductive, 
involves losses for upkeep and pumping, 
and results in the loss of tonnage. 

In fact, it is possible that if by a com- 
bination of operators, this lost time could 
be reduced, there might be a reduction 
in the cost of coal, which would gratify 
consumers and make conditions better 
for owners and miners alike. The pub- 
lic must in the long run pay for the 
time during which the miner folds his 
arms or saunters casually downtown, 
or to the commissary. 





The British Royal Commission on 
Mines has recommended the establish- 
ment of a lamp-testing station for the in- 
vestigation of the velocity of explosive 
currents which different types of lamps 
can withstand, together with their illu- 
minating power and sensitiveness in test- 
ing for mine gas. An excellent sugges- 
tion for our Bureau of Mines. 


May 11, 1912 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





Steel Mine Ties 


Steel mine ties have been used to ad- 
vantage in some districts. The accom- 
panying Fig. 1 shows the latest, best 
and cheapest form of steel tie made. 
It is but ™% in. thick as compared to the 
4 in. or more of a wooden tie, and this 
means a corresponding saving in the 
height to which every pound of coal 
must be lifted to be loaded into a mine 
car. The bolts used in the tie are the 
same as those in the rail-splice bars 
and no sledges, gages, spikes or spike 
pullers are needed for either laying or 
taking up ties. The only tool required is 
the wrench that is used for the rail- 
splice bolts. 
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in. bolts so that the track will be flexible 
and easily shifted sideways to enable 
it to be laid on considerable of a curve 
and yet not spring back but stay where 
it is put. The amount of flexibility de- 
pends on the length of the rails and the 
shorter they are the greater is the flex- 
ibility. 

Ties of this general form have been 
known for years, but the particular im- 
provements that this tie possesses and 
which make it superior to other types, are 
the use of loose-riveted clips that cannot 
get lost, and of washers to make thickness 
enough so that the same track bolts can 
be used as for the splice-bars. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the clip is easier 
to make because it is straight. The bolt 
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Fic. 1. MINE HAULAGE, STEEL TRACK TIE FOR MINE CARS 


When these ties are used approaching 
the working face, short-length rails can 
be used with them, cut the same length 
as the depth of undercut made in the 
coal, in any particular mine. As the 
rail rests right on the floor but one 
tie, per rail length of 6 ft., or less is re- 
quired. Since the gage is rigidly cor- 
rect there is less trouble experienced 
from cars running off the track than 
when wooden ties are used; and there 
is less obstruction to travel for a mule, 
horse or man and less chance of injury 
to them through getting a foot caught 
or stumbling. The number of times that 
a wooden tie can be laid or taken up is 
limited, but there is no limit to the 
number of times this steel tie can be 
used. If bent it is easily straightened. 

Each rail should have a pair of splice- 
bars loosely riveted on one end, so as 
to insure having splices where and when 
they are wanted, and to save labor in 
laying track. The splice-bars will have 
two of their holes already used, and 
putting down a length of track simply 
means putting in two bolts in each tie 
and two in the splices. The bolt holes 
in the rails should be 34 in. for %- 


hole in the tie is oblong to suit the dia- 
mond-shaped head end of a track bolt 
so that it cannot turn while the nut is 
being tightened or loosened, particularly 
the latter; because after a tie has been 
down a while the nut rusts the same as 
it does in the rail splice. The same 
track -is good for outside use, for slate 
dumps and other temporary tracks. The 
first cost, per tie, is twice that of wood, 
but since not more than half as many 
are required, per foot of track, the total 
cost is no greater, while the steel ties 
are cheaper to lay and take up and are 
longer lived than wooden ties. 


Bevel same as. 
flange of Rail 
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Fic. 2. STEEL MANDREL FOR SHAPING THE 
BENT ENDS OF STEEL TRACK TIES 


In making these ties in an ordinary 
blacksmith shop, the holes are first 
punched or drilled by gage, then the bar 
to be bent is heated and a tool like that 
shown in the accompanying Fig. 2, is 
placed on it for a form, over which the 
bent end is quickly shaped by a few 
blows of the hammer. All parts are 
thus made to the same gage. The bot- 
tom head of the rivet is countersunk, as 
shown in Fig. 1, because it is easier to 
beat down such a head than it is to 
use a rivet Set. 

Elisworth, Penn. 


. 


F. D. BUFFUM. 





Watering vs. Sprinkling 


Referring to coal dust in mines, the 
Royal Commission, appointed some time 
since to investigate coal-dust explosions 
in mines, based their conclusions, if I am 
not mistaken, on the following points: 

First. The best way to deal with coal 
dust is to see that all dusty entries 
and rooms are kept “watered,” not 
“sprinkled.” There is a difference in the 
meaning of these two words, watered and 
sprinkled. There is, I think, too much 
sprinkling and not enough watering done 
in our mines. In mines where the roads 
are dusty, the fireboss should be em- 
powered to order that all roads be 
watered—watered, not sprinkled. In some 
mines, this watering is done with a 
watering car, which is, in my opinion, 
the best method to employ. In other 
mines, sprinkling is done by means of 
pipes laid on the roads and airways. 

I will confess that the use of the water- 
ing car may often prove a disadvantage, 
especially in mines where there is a large 
output of coal. Nevertheless, we must 
consider the lives of the bread-winners 
and the wives and children dependent 
upon them. The watering car is often 
considered an unnecessary item of .ex- 
pense, as it requires the employment of 
one or two extra drivers and as mary 
mules. If, however, this method would 
save the lives of even ten men, in one 
year, in the United States, I am sure that 
would counter-balance the extra expense, 
with interest added. 

It has given me great pleasure to read 
the’ comments of James Ashworth, in 
Coat Ace, Apr. 20, p. 917. Mr. Ashworth 
gives his veiws on the watering of dusty 
mines, which I know will be greatly ap- 
preciated by many readers. I hope to see 
further discussion of this important ques- 
tion. 


Terre Haute, Ind. FIREBOSS. 
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Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing 


I have followed with much interest the 
discussion of this subject in CoAL AGE, 
and must say that the contributions have 
furnished many valuable hints. Stress 
has been laid upon the dangers attending 
a strong draft, rapidly moving currents 
of air, and of fine dust carried in sus- 
pension in the mine air. There is, no 
doubt, some wisdom in reducing the ven- 
tilation when firing shots in a mine. Per- 
haps, however, the most interesting phase 
of the subject has not yet been touched. 
No doubt, some readers can recall having 
heard old superintendents say there were 
never any serious dust explosions in their 
particular sections of the country before 
mining laws made larger fans and greater 
volumes of fresh air compulsory. The 
popular demand was for fresh air for the 
miner, and that is the cry today in open 
light mines, where gas is never found. 

But there is another side to this im- 
portant question. The close analytical 
study of mine air is now beginning to 
change many long standing ideas con- 
cerning ventilation. There was a time 
when physicians tried to diagnose a pa- 
tient’s disease by looking at his tongue 
and timing his pulse. Today, a sample of 
the blood or waste product is taken and 
examined under the microscope, or chem- 
ically analyzed before the patient’s true 
condition can be known. 

In like manner, we are beginning to 
learn what kind of mine air is neces- 
sary to maintain health, also the kind of 
air in which it is possible to start a dust 
explosion. The chemist has suggested 
that the best method for the prevention 
of dust explosions in mines is to reduce 
the oxygen content of the air to 20 per 
cent., and for the most dangerous mines 
to 19 per cent., with a little carbon diox- 
ide present. Such air, it is stated, is 
now breathed by men working at the coal 
face, in most mines, which is given as 
the reason why dust explosions seldom, 
if ever, traverse the working face. 


We are told that with an atmosphere 
containing less than 17% per cent. oxy- 
gen (or 1734 per cent. with a little car- 
bon dioxide, say 34 of 1 per cent.), it is 
not only impossible to start a dust ex- 
plosion, but also with this percentage of 
oxygen in the mine air, firedamp mixed 
itt any proportion will not ignite when a 
flame is applied to the mixture. It is also 
further stated that with this depletion of 
oxygen in the air, a fire of wood or coal, 
in the roads, cannot be started. 


Someone recently wrote Dr. Haldane, 
suggesting the feasibility of treating the 
intake air of a mine with furnace gases, 
and he replied, in relation to the depletion 
of the oxygen of the air by this means: 
“I can see no physiological difficulty in 
reducing the oxygen to 17% per cent., 
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provided you can eliminate the difficulties 
with carbon monoxide, also the lighting 
ifficulty.” 

But in many mines, especially where 
carbon dioxide is given off by the coal, 
artificial treatment of the ingoing air will 
not be necessary to produce certain air 
conditions in the working places where 
shots are fired. 

Perhaps this phase of the problem is 
worthy of extended discussion by read- 
ers. I will hazard the opinion that in 
the near future we shall regularly take 
samples of the mine air, and depend more 
upon the chemical analysis of such air 
when regulating ventilation than upon 
the anemometer. And all modern mines 
will be equipped with air-sampling. and 
analyzing apparatus, as well as ane- 
mometers. Our ventilation laws will also 
be modified. 

SAMUEL DEAN. 

Delagua, Colo. 


[A practically insurmountable difficulty 
in regard to any sampling and analyzing 
of the mine air is that which has always 
rendered useless such tests; namely, the 
conditions in the mine are constantly 
changing, and any such test can only have 
a local value, which will probably be of 
no avail by the time the results of the 
test are known.—EpITorR. J 


The Pittsburg Rate Case 


While I have no interests whatever 
in the Pittsburg rate case, I have been 
following this matter closely, and cannot 
see wherein any of the Pittsburg oper- 
ators are benefited, as you seem to infer 
in your editorial on this subject in the 
Apr. 27 number. We are advised that the 
rate on coal to the lakes from the Fair- 
mont and Kanawha fields has been re- 
duced 10c., thus putting these rates on 
practically the same basis as heretofore. 
We do not have copies of the tariffs 
showing this reduction, but we were in- 
formed from reliable sources that such is 
the case. 

In another place in the same issue, you 
state that the Pittsburg operators have 
increased their prices on coal to over- 
come the advance given the men. It has 
been true for the last several years that 
the Pittsburg operators increase their 
prices on coal, but they have never main- 
tained these, and I venture the asser- 
tion that the prices on coal will be as 
low, if not lower, this year than last 
year. 

There does not seem to be any ques- 
tion but that the increased development 
in the coal fields is more than the in- 
creased consumption, and, moreover, the 
railroad companies are in better position 
to move this commodity more quickly 
and they are furnishing a greater car 
supply than they have ever furnished 
before. 
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This letter may sound pessimistic, but 
it is not written with that idea. I be- 
lieve that there should be an adjustment 
of the various freight rates, and your 
article with reference to the anthracite 
coal freighters bears this statement out. 
If the various companies and trade pa- 
pers would follow this up it would 
surely help considerably. 


S. A. CARSON, 
General Manager. 


So. Connellsville Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Penn. 


[Our correspondent in stating that the 
rate from the Fairmont and Kanawha 
fields has been reduced 10c. has evi- 
dently misinterpreted our editorial or 
been misinformed. Quoting from the 
editorial: “As is well known, the Fair-. 
mont and Kanawha fields are the most 
important competitors in the Lake trade, 
and no revision in rates from these dis- 
tricts has been made.” In the cases of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Kanawha & Michigan lines, 
the decision was that the present rates 
from the Fairmont, Kanawha and New 
River fields of 9634c., 97c. and $1.12 a 
ton respectively were fair and just, the 
proposed rates of $1,$1.06% and $1.21%4 
not being justified. While no increase in 
these rates was made, there was not, on 
the other hand, any reduction, as our 
correspondent seems to infer, although 
the fact that no increase was granted 
acts indirectly as a decrease. 

With reference to Mr. Carson’s as- 


sertion to the effect that the price on 


coal would be as low, if not lower this 
year than last year, and questioning our 
statement that the Pittsburg operators 
have increased their prices to overcome 
the advance given the miners, we be- 
lieve in the former instance that such 
may quite probably be the case. We 
presume that he is referring to the state-~ 
ment in the first column on page 960, 
which says: “There is no demand but 
producers are naming prices on a basis 
of 7%c. higher than last year’s regular 
or official basis.” Further along in the 
same paragraph it says: “These prices 
constitute the quotable market at the 
moment, but whether they will hold is 
another matter. Last year’s prices based 
on $1.15 were shaded during the major 
portion of the season.” It will be noted 
here that we give these figures as the 
quotable market at the moment and ques- 
tion ourselves whether they will hold. 
And we further note that last year the 
quoted prices were shaded during most 
of the season. Our correspondent is 
thoroughly justified in his belief that the 
present circular prices will not be main- 
tained throughout the season, as has been 
amply proved in previous years, but since 
these are the prices being quoted at the 
present time, they are obviously of value 
to the trade.—EpiTor.] 





Will a Carbide Lamp Burn 
| in Carbon Dioxide? 


| Kindly answer the following questions 
in Coat Ace: Will a carbide lamp burn 
‘in carbon dioxide? What is the chem- 
jeal formula for calcium carbide and 
the equation that expresses its reaction 
with. water and shews the resulting gas 
‘that produces the light? Is it true that 
the chief mine inspector of Ohio will not 
permit carbide lights to be used in the 
‘mines in that state? 

C. K. RocKHOLD, 

| Night Foreman. 

Sunnyside, Utah. 

The question is often asked, “Will a 
‘earbide lamp burn in blackdamp?” and 
the answer is, “Yes.” There is, how- 
fever, a great difference between black- 
damp and carbon dioxide. The former 
is a variable mixture of one or more 
lextinctive gases and air. It therefore 
‘eontains some available oxygen, which 
‘supports the flame of the lamp. On the 
contrary, carbon dioxide (CO:.) contains 
‘no free or available oxygen; and, for 
|this reason, no flame dependent on oxygen 
‘for its combustion can burn in this gas. 
| It is often asserted and the idea has 
“become quite prevalent that a carbide 
‘lamp will burn in an atmosphere of car- 
bon dioxide; that it is not dependent for 
‘its combustion on oxygen or air; and 
this argument has been used, at times, to 
‘press the claims of this lamp for mining 
“use. Both statements are wrong. The 
idea probably grew ott of the fact that 
it is common for mining men to call 
‘plackdamp, carbon dioxide. But, as just 
explained, the two are widely different; 
‘and, while the carbide lamp will burn 
in blackdamp that will extinguish most 
other lights, it will not burn in pure 
carbon dioxide, because that gas con- 
tains no free oxygen. 

The acetylene flame of the carbide 









ly tenacious. While a candle and other 
wick-fed flames are extinguished by about 
14 per cent. of carbon dioxide added to 
the air (artificial atmosphere); or by 
from 3 to 4 per cent. of carbon diox- 
ide, in a residual atmosphere, where the 
flame is inclosed in a confined space and 
allowed to burn till it goes out; the hy- 
drogen flame is only extinguished, in an 
artificial atmosphere, when the latter con- 
‘tains practically 58 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide; and the acetylene flame is almost 
equally tenacious. 

{ It is important, however, in this con- 


lamp, like the hydrogen flame, is extreme-- 
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nection to state that, owing to this prop- 
erty of the acetylene flame, the carbide 
lamp fails to indicate the presence of 
blackdamp in the miné air, with sufficient 
promptness to avoid danger, since 18 per 
cent. of CO., in an artificial atmosphere*, 
may produce fatal results if breathed but 
a short time. The lamp is not a safe lamp 
to use in mine workings generating much 
blackdamp, any more than the electric 
lamp is safe in mines generating marsh 
gas. 

The chemical formula for calcium car- 
bide is CaC.. The chemical equation ex- 
pressing the reaction of this carbide with 
water is: 


Caleium Calcium Acety- 
carbide Water hydrate lene 
Cac, + 2 H,O = Sam COL), + Cle 


The equation that expresses the combus- 
tion of the acetylene gas in oxygen is: 


Acety- Oxy- Carbon Water 
lene gen dioxide vapor 
2G: Hae 400) Opp O, + 2 H,O 


The Ohio mining law, as revised June 
11, 1910, and again the following year, 
1911, prohibits the use, in any coal mine 
in that state, of “any fish oil or other 
luminant whatever, other than those spe- 
cifically provided for’ in the section 
(974). 

The chief mine inspector, June 5,. 1911, 
issued a circular drawing attention to the 
new law and notifying all mine foremen 
in charge of mines, in the state, that they 
would be held responsible for the use of 
any illuminant, in their respective mines, 
other than oils of the standard required 
by law. 


Safety Lamps, Types and Con- 


struction, Relative Safety 
Please explain the essential differences 


and the construction of the Davy, Clanny, 


and Wolf lamps. Which of these is the 

safest lamp to use in a gassy mine; and 

in what does this safety consist ? 
STUDENT. 

Altoona, Penn. 

The Davy lamp has no glass but a full 
gauze chimney surrounding the flame, 
which permits a free circulation of air 
passing in and out of the lamp. While 





*The term artificial atmosphere as 
here used, means an atmosphere contain- 
ing a normal percentage of oxygen, the 
CO. being added; in distinction to a 
residual atmosphere, which is the atmos- 

here resulting from the burning of a 
amp, or some other form of combustion, 
by which the oxygen content has been 
depleted. Practically, all mine atmos- 
pheres containing blackdamp or other 
gases are artificial atmospheres, except 
the afterdamp of an explosion, which 
may } residual 
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this free circulation of air renders the 
Davy more sensitive to gas than is the 
case with other lamps, the same fact 
makes it an unsafe lamp for general work 
or to place in the hands of the ordinary 
miner. The lamp, because of its sensi- 
tiveness, “flames” readily in gas. When 
this happens it ‘requires much presence 
of mind and self-control to avoid making 
a sudden movement that may force the 
flame through the gauze and fire the gas 
outside of the lamp. 

The Clanny lamp differs from the Davy 
in having a glass cylinder surrounding 
the flame and which forms the lower half 
of the chimney; the upper half being 
gauze the same as the Davy. This im- 
proves the light, which is not obstructed 
by the gauze mesh. The air enters the 
Clanny lamp through the lower portion 
of the gauze, above the glass, and must 
therefore descend to the flame. There 
are, thus, two conflicting air currents in 
the Jamp, which gives all Clanny lamps 
a tendency to smoke. This lamp is not 
as sensitive to gas as the Davy lamp, but 
affords greater protection of the flame 
against strong air currents. 

The Wolf lamp is an improved type 
of Clanny lamp, having a glass cylinder 
surmounted by a gauze chimney. It dif- 
fers from the Clanny in the fact that the 
air enters this lamp through a gauze ring 
below the glass, which gives a better cir- 
culation in the lamp and improves the 
light. The Wolf lamp is particularly de- 
signed to burn naphtha, a highly volatile 
and explosive oil. The oil vessel of the 
lamp contains a specially prepared cotton 
that is used to absorb the oil and reduce 
the danger of explosion in the lamp. Ow- 
ing to the ease with which the naphtha 
flame is extinguished, the Wolf lamp is 
supplied with a special igniter for relight- 
ing the lamp when accidentally extin- 
guished. 

No so called safety lamp is safe unless 
properly handled, and kept in good con- 
dition. Its safety depends on the isola- 
tion of the flame from the outside air, 
by means of a chimney of wire gauze, or 
glass and gauze combined. The cool wire 
forming the mesh of the gauze allows the 
free passage of the air and gas, but kills 
the flame by absorbing its heat whenever 
the flame approaches the wire. If the 
gauze becomes heated, or is imperfect or 
dirty, or the lamp is exposed to a strong 
air pressure, the flame may pass through 
the mesh of the gauze. In other words, 
under these conditions, the lamp may 
fail. 
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Sundry Examination Questions 
(Answered by request) 


VENTILATION, TO FIND AREA FOR GIVEN 
LENGTH OF AIRWAY, QUANTITY OF 
AIR AND WATER GAGE 

Ques.—What must be the sectional 
area of an airway 5000 ft. long, in order 
that it will pass 10,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min., under a water gage of 1.7 inches? 

Ill. Exam. 

Ans.—In order to solve this question it 
is necessary to know the shape of the 
cross-section of the airway, so as to be 
able to reduce the two unknown quantities 
(perimeter and area) to a single term 
(diameter or side). 

The formula for unit pressure, in terms 
of the airway and quantity of air, is 


In this case, the values are all given ex- 
cept the perimeter (o) and area (a); 
therefore, 

a® _0.00000002 X 5000 X 10,0007 

Wee Cty ee, we er: 

SSO ey ye: 
For circular airway, 
a? (mr?)8 


i ae 





mw? y7® 








= 4.9348 7° 


and 


ay N TLS. 22 ees 

TENG 0848 Gage 

The diameter of this airway, to meet the 

requirements in the question, must 

be practically 6 ft., and its area is then 
0.7854 & 6? = 28.27 sq.ft. 

For square airway (side = d, area = 


d’), 


220-23. 2,00, Sayisiyt. 


en We (d*)* Sale 


0 4d 4 








Then 
d= VW 4 X 1131.22 = 5.384 ft. 
Aréa: ==" 9:3847 = 29 Isqift: 

For a rectangular airway (height = 
a, width = b), perimeter = 2(a + 5b); 
area = ab. 

Assume b = na; then, 
Perimeétzre—e2(Qe- iG) 20 ile) 
Meo) 0 ke ee Ge 

Then, 
a? hes (n a®)3 re n3 2 
o 2a(n+1) 2(n+ 1)“ 
Suppose the width of the airway is 
double its height; then, ih == yO eval 
ot tg has 
0 3 (2-1) 1)” 
Finally, 





a=YV 0.75 X 1131.22 = 3.85 ft. 
Dee) Oe 3o0 OM te 


The airway, in this case, is 3.85 x 7.6 
{t.;"1tSmaleamiSmalOD X<a1.O =e Os2Oesgqiits 

It is thus seen that a circular airway 
requires the smallest area; the square 
airway the next; and the rectangular the 
largest, to pass a given quantity of air 
under a given pressure. 


VENTILATION—COMPARING Two AIRWAYS 


Ques.—Of two airways, one 7 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. high, the other 14 ft. wide and 3 
ft. high, which will pass the greater quan- 
tity of air, other conditions being equal; 
and why? 

Tenn. Exam. 

Ans.—The areas of these airwavs are 
equal e/a Os —s4- SO-it. andel 4S — 
42 sq.ft. Assuming the airways have the 
same length, the one having the smaller 
perimeter will have likewise the smaller 
rubbing surface, and will pass the greater 
quantity of air, for the same pressure or 
power on the air. 

The perimeter of the airways, in this 
case, are, respectively, 
6x7 -ft. airway, 2(6 + 7) = 26 sq.ft. 
3x14-ft. airway, 2 (3 + 14) = 34 sq.ft. 
The 6x7-ft. airway will therefore pass 
more air, under the same pressure or 
power, than the 3x14-ft. airway. The 
ratios of the quantities are as follows: 
Equal pressure, 


= eV 113077 == 1.14-+ 
a 2 


Equal power, 


0/8 — Yao 
q: 


That is to say, for each 10,000 cu.ft. of 
air in the 3x14-ft. airway, under equal 
pressure, the 6x7-ft. airway will pass 11,- 
400 cu.ft.; or, under equal power, 10,900 
Clift. Of air 


1.3077 = 1.09++ 


PERCENTAGE OF GAS, HEIGHT OF CAP 


Ques.—What is the formula for calcu- 
lating the percentage of gas from the 
height of flame cap observed? What per- 
centage of gas is indicated by a 34-in. 
cap ? 

Ans.—When using the unbonneted 
Davy lamp, the percentage of gas is given 
by the formula 


eet BC h 
Or, for a 34-in. cap 
f= Vig50.75 =) 27 = 3, 
When using a bonneted Davy 
J=YP Joh 


Or, for a 34-in. cap 


a 37 ee 
J=W 70 X 0.75= P 52.5= 33 % 


HORSEPOWER IN VENTILATION 
Ques.—(a) If 10 hp. is producing a 
circulation of 60,000 cu.ft. of air, in a 
mine, what is the water gage? (b) What 


quantity of air and what water gage will — 


be produced in this mine, when the 
horsepower is increased to 25 hp.? 
Ans.—(a) The water gage is 


I0 X 33,000 
00 — 
5.2 X 60,000 


1.057 im. — 
(b) In any given mine or airway the 
quantity of air circulated is proportional 
to the cube root of the power producing 
the circulation. Or, in other words, the 
quantity ratio is equal to the cube root of 
the power ratio. Then since the water 
gage (or pressure) varies as the square 
of the quantity, the water-gage ratio is 
equal to the cube root of the square of 
the power ratio. Hence, for the quan- 


tity, 
ae ,00O0 7 a= 


q = 60,000 J” 2.5 = 60,000 X 1.357 





= say 81,400 cu.ft. per min, 


For the increased water gage due to 25 
hp., 





WG: _ «> 5 ee 
Fos’ Mae ? 6.25 
W.g. = 1.057 V7 6.25 = 1.057 X 1.842 


= 1.947 2n. 
COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 


Ques.—What is meant by the term 
coefficient of friction, as used in mine 
ventilation? Give an example showing 
how such coefficient is used. 

Ans.—For a full explanation of the co- 
efficient of friction and its use in mine 
ventilation, see CoAL AGE, Feb. 24, p. 
653. 


WATER GAGE REQUIRED TO DOUBLE 
CIRCULATION 


Ques.—If 20,000 cu.ft. of air per min. 
is circulated in a certain mine, by a water 
gage of 3.5 in., what water gage will be 
required to increase this quantity to 40,- 
000 cu.ft. per min.; in other words, to 
double the circulation ? 


Ans.—For the same mine or airway, 


the pressure or water gage varies as the 
square of the quantity of air circulated. 
In other words, the water-gage ratio is 


then equal to the square of the quantity — 


ratio. In this case, calling the required 
water gage x, 
* 

= (#2: one" ates 
3.5 5 20,000 
4. 3.0 304> San: 





——————— 
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Human Element in Coal 


Mining 
By Sim REYNOLDs* AND W. H. REYNOLDS 


During the last 25 years, we have had 
experience in mines of all kinds from the 
crudest, dug in the side of a low hill, to 
mines approached by deep shafts and 
as nearly perfect as human thought and 
effort can make them. And our experi- 
ences have driven home, like reiterated 
sledge-hammer blows, the conviction that 
perfection is far from being attained 
when the finest installation, mechanically 
speaking, has been completed. 

No mine, no matter how costly may 
have been its development, no matter 
with what almost excessive care it may 
have been planned and its construction 
executed, is safer than the most careless 
employee permits it to be. The mine is 
always at the mercy of an illiterate and 
reckless foreigner, or of an over-am- 
bitious, output-crazed mine foreman. The 
whole chain of caution, mechanical per- 
fection and provision snaps at its weak- 
est link, the human element. 


THE NEAR AMERICAN STEPS ASIDE FOR 
THE WHOLLY ALIEN 


Large capital is adopting improved 
machines and systems, the former more 
readily than the latter, but we face a 
difficulty which new mechanism and im- 
proved mining practice cannot over-bal- 
ance. The apex of our former labor 
pyramid has become its base. While the 
immigrants, who poured into our coal- 
fields, in the seventies and eighties num- 
bered nine of British, German or Scan- 
dinavian nationality to one from other 
countries, now there is but one man from 
those countries to eight or nine Italians, 
Greeks and Slavs. 


To quote the mine reports of the State 
of Pennsylvania in reference to under- 
ground labor: 


Information received from 98 per cent. 
of the operators shows that 40 per cent. 
of the employees are of the English 
speaking races, while 60 per cent. are 
non-English speaking. Of those killed, 
73.62 per cent. were of the latter class, 
and only 26.38 per cent. were Americans, 
English, Scotch, Irish and German. If 
the accidents among these people had 
been proportionate to the total number 
of each class employed, 102 of the latter 
class of men would have been killed in- 
stead of 67. 


*Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., Marianna, Penn. 
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DISCIPLINE NEEDED More THAN 
LEGISLATION 


It is plain, therefore, to the most cas- 
ual reader that the men in charge of 
mines where such conditions exist are 
working under a natural disadvantage, 
regardless of all the aid which may be 
given to the managements by generous 
mine owners. It will be seen at once 
that mining officials have a more difficult 
proposition than confronts any other men 
in charge of employees working in extra 
hazardous occupations, 

James E. Roderick may be 
again: 


quoted 


Legislation of the proper kind would, 
no doubt, bring about a reduction of 
fatalities, but the most prolific cause, 
which is carelessness on the part of mine 
officials and employees, can be removed 
only by greater discipline, discipline 
which will enforce obedience to those 
laws and rules which have been framed 
to give a greater degree of safety, dis- 
cipline that will mete out severe punish- 
ment to the man in charge, and to the 
employee alike, who, by their careless- 


ness or recklessness, place the lives of 
the men in the mines in constant 
jeopardy. 


POLYGLOT FOREMEN 


The other day a suggestion appeared 
which is more humorous and decidedly 
less practicable than that quoted. It was 
made at a meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mining Engineers. In brief it 
was to the effect that the men in charge 
of mines should learn the languages of 
the different classes of workmen so that 
they could instruct every employee in 
his native tongue, regarding the rules of 
the mine and the observance thereof. 
The idea is good, very good indeed, 
doubtless too good to be generally car- 
ried into action in the great gas-coal 
fields. Evidently the speaker was never 
much nearer the average gas-coal mine 
than an office on Broadway or some such 
street in a large city. 

If he had been, he would have under- 
stood that the foreman of an uptodate 
mine in a gas-coal region hardly has the 
time to express himself properly in Eng- 
lish, certainly not in all the tongues of 
southern Europe. Unless he had learned 
the several languages when a miner, or 
while yet a boy in common school, he 
could scarcely hope to find such an easy 
berth that he would have sufficient time 
left in each 24 hours to become an effi- 
cient linguist, unless he could procure 
his education in this respect by a cash 
purchase. 
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If this be possible, we readily ac- 
quiesce in the proposition advanced, and 
think that in view of the chaotic condi- 
tion of mine labor it would be a profit- 
able investment for every mine operator 
to purchase an assorted dozen of linguis- 
tic proficiencies ready for use in each 
large mine, as many a foreman or su- 
perintendent in the gas-coa! country 
could use them all, with the possible ex- 
ception of Hebrew and Chinese. 


The Care of Mine Mules 
By MATTHEW J. DAVIES 


The mule has never been supposed to 
possess any surplus brains, while, on the 
other hand, I believe it has never been 
given full credit for the intelligence it 
sometimes displays. Mules vary in their 
temperaments and dispositions, much as 
men do. Some are docile and tractable, 
others lively and spirited, and some are 
very refractory and even vicious. Occa- 
sionally, we have known them to lie in 
wait craftily for days and even weeks, 
seeking an opportunity to kick drivers 
who have mistreated them, and they 
sometimes accomplish their purpose with 
fatal results. But, on the whole, in my 
experience with mules, I have found that 
they readily respond to kindness, and 
are amenable to good treatment. 


IN STABLES 


As to care of mules, the first essen- 
tial is a clean, comfortable and sanitary 
stable, with plenty of headroom, sufficient 
ventilation and good drainage, and an 
abundance of pure water, rather than the 
foul, ill-smelling and disease-breeding 
quarters in which mules are stabled in 
some collieries. The fact that the animal 
survives any length of time in some of 
the stables we have seen, despite the 
hard and severe toil, it is called upon to 
perform, is a remarkable tribute to its 
hardiness and endurance. 

It is gratifying to note that during the 
last year, prompted by legislative enact- 
ment, a notable change has taken place 
along these lines. The mule is coming 
to his own, even though the reform is ac- 
tuated more from fear of fire and its con- 
sequent results, than from any regard 
for the poor beast’s comfort. But the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. began improving its inside stables 
many years ago, before there was a hint 
of legislative compulsion. 

There are four or five classes of 
workmen in our collieries, who come into 
personal contact with the mule. Upon 
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their intelligence, good judgment and 
exercise of common sense, its usefulness 
and efficiency, largely depend. These are 
the barn boss, the driver, the driver boss 
and the shoer, and we might also add, the 
car runner. The barn boss must feed 
the mules judiciously, and if an inferior 
grade of hay and grain is furnished, he 
should promptly report that fact. 


THE BARN Boss 


The barn boss should be responsible 
for the proper preparation of a mule for 
work, see that it is properly cleaned, for 
which purpose curry combs and brushes 
must be provided. Sufficient time must 
be spent in cleaning and harnessing each 
mule. The barn boss must give special 
attention to the fit of the collars and thus 
prevent shoulder galls, which are caused 
in most instances by the collar being 
either too large or too small. Drivers 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
allowed to change collars. It is the duty 
of the barn boss to clean the collars every 
night, and for this purpose he should 
provide himself with scrapers. Next in 
importance to the collar is a well fitting 
hame. 

On all harness, the trace chains must be 
equal in length, about 8 ft. long, composed 
of 4-in. links of 3¢-in. iron. To secure 
this when a trace is sent for repair, its 
mate must be sent with it. Leather chain 
pipes and special pads for the protection 
of the mule should be used when needed; 
also a strong leather cap piece on the 
bridle to protect its head. 

The barn boss should be on hand 
every night to inspect the mules when 
they return from work and to see that 
no injuries have been received during 
the day. All injuries must be given 
proper attention at once... If the 
barn boss suspects the injury to be the 
result of carelessness or abuse, he should 
promptly report the matter to the mine 
‘foreman for investigation. 

The barn boss must keep the barn dry 
and in good order. The stables should be 
cleaned every day and lime sprinkled on 
the floor every other day. Water troughs 
in front of the mules should be cleaned 
at least two or three times each week, and 
the food boxes cleaned regularly each 
day. Mules should be given fine salt 
twice a week, not mixed with feed, but 
placed in a little box provided for it on 
the manger. Stables should be lighted 
by electricity. 

Mules should not be allowed to work 
for two consecutive shifts, except in 
cases of extreme necessity. Their hoofs 
should be kept in good condition, and 
each mule should be shod on all four 
feet once a month. When a mule is taken 
sick, the barn boss should immediately 
administer the proper medicine, of which 
a sufficient supply must be kept on hand. 
Cases of severe injury, accompanied with 
loss of blood, must receive prompt at- 
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tention until the bleeding has ceased and 
the animal made comfortable. In addi- 
tion to medicines, the barn boss must 
keep on hand other articles and supplies 
appropriate in emergency cases, such as 
oakum, cotton, bandages, antiseptics, etc. 


DuTIES OF DRIVER 


Another important person in connec- 
tion with the care and welfare of the 
mule is the driver. We cannot fail to 
realize this, when we consider that both 
are closely associated, as a rule, for about 
10 or 11 hours each working day. Drivers 
should not drive their mules faster thana 
walk, either when working them or in go- 
ing to and from the barn. Asa rule, drivers 
are in a bigger hurry. to get to the barn 
than to leave it, and are prone to compel 
the mules to trot and hurry, which se- 
verely tries them after a hard day’s work. 


CARE OF THE MULE 


When leaving mules, drivers should 
first tie them in a safe place, out of dan- 
ger from moving cars, or other sources ot 
injury. On descending grades, mules 
should always be unhitched from the 
trip and walked down behind it. They 
should always be led, never driven, 
through narrow places, for the instant 
they feel pressure in a narrow passage, 
they fear danger and make a sudden 
spring forward. I have known mules to 
receive Serious injury in this manner. 

When shifting cars into chambers, 
mules must not be driven beyond the 
last point at which they can turn easily, 
nor driven over loose coal lying on of 
beside the track. The practice of breast- 
ing cars into the chambers should be 
strictly prohibited. The summits of all 
grades, toward which mules are used to 
haul cars, should be furnished with safe 
and reliable headlocks, to prevent the 
cars from running against the mule. In 
fact, headlocks should be placed wher- 
ever necessary to prevent accidents. 
When ascending grades, drivers must 
have drags in place on the rear car of 
each trip. 

Mules should not be allowed to pass 
under charged electric wires, and in re- 
turning to the barn, they should always 
be accompanied by the driver. The driver 
must also watch the feet of his mules, 
and, when shoes are lost, have them re- 
placed at once. Mules must not be 
worked unshod. 


DRIVER BOSSES 


The driver boss should confer and 
work in harmony with the barn boss in 
all matters relating to the care, protection 
and general welfare of the mules; and 
in order to do this, he should be in the 
barn every morning in time to see that 
every mule is properly cleaned. and pre- 
pared for the day’s work. He should 
also see that all haulage roads in his 
section are kept smooth and level with 
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ashes or dirt and free from coal, rock and 
timber, and properly drained where nec- 
essary. Where headblocks or drags are 
required for the safety and protection 
of the mules, he should see that they 
are provided. 

The driver boss and the barn boss 
should confer with each other and be 
careful when making up a team to se- 
lect mules which will mate well. The 
quick and the slow, the dull and the ner- 
vous, the weak and the strong, should no 
be placed in the same team. This is an 
important matter, and cannot be given 
too much thought and consideration. 

Where blocks and chains are used, the 
chains should be four feet long, and it — 
should be borne in mind that, “no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link.” The 
driver boss should never allow a mine 
to repair a broken chain with wire. In 
all cases where a block and chain is used, 
a drag should be attached to the rear 
of the car. Wherever two rails form an | 
acute angle, into which a mule is liable 
to thrust its hoof, it should be properly 
wedged and blocked. The driver boss 
should also see that all trace chains and 
spreader sticks are of proper length. The 
dimension of the latter is dependent o 
the track gage, the standard lengths be- 
ing 31 and 33 inches. 

No side hitching should be allowed un- 
less there is ample room to do so with- 
out any danger of injury to the mule. 
Mules should not be changed from one 
working place to another without sufficient 
reason. A change may be necessary some 
times, in order to lighten their work. 

Great care should be exercised in hand- 
ling a green mule. It should be first 
placed in charge of an experienced driver, 
given light work, and gradually broke 
in, until trained and fitted for the regular 
and more difficult work. Overloading or 
overworking a mule cannot be too strong- 
ly condemned. After the mules have left 
the barn, the driver boss should spend 
as much time as possible near them and 
their drivers, and insist that the forme 
receive good treatment and a square deal 

My sympathy is with the poor animal, 
which is compelled to perform hard 
grinding toil, in more or less dust and 
smoke, for nine or ten consecutive hours 
without even a drink of water or a grain 
of food. At little expense, %-in. or 4% 
in. pipe line could be laid to central lo 
cations, through which water could be 
conveyed to a trough, and at noon the 
mules could be watered with little los 
of time, 

Every driver could be furnished with 
a canvas nose bag, containing a smal 
quantity of grain or corn for the mule to 
eat while the driver is having his ow 
dinner. The renewed vigor with which 
the mule would attack its work and the 
resulting gain in efficiency would, in 
my opinion, amply repay the loss of time, 
if any, and the expense incurred. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. A. Holmes, of the Bureau of 
Mines, has made a statement before the 
House Committee on Appropriations con- 
cerning the investigations of the bureau. 
This has just been made public. He asks 
for arrangements that will concentrate 
the work more largely in Washington and 
will render it more efficient. 

Dr. Holmes states that the work now 
being done outside the bureau offices and 
laboratories is as follows: At the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, a study of clays is be- 
ing made in connection with general quar- 
ry or mineral products; at Princeton, 
chemical work is conducted in relation to 
mine accidents. This should go partly 
to Pittsburg and partly to Washington. 
At New Hampshire College, work rela- 
tive to mineral wastes is being carried 
on. 

“We get the supervision of the univer- 
sity men free,” he adds, “but we have 
a man at the University of Ohio, for ex- 
ample, in our own employ, whom we 
want to bring here. There is great ad- 
vantage in having all these men and their 
work brought to Washington; but unless 
the bureau can get the increase in space 
asked for, it will be compelled to send 
other men out to such institutions as will 
give us space rent free. We are study- 
ing clays and other products from the 
quarries examined, in connection with 
the quarry methods, and the action of 
clays and various mineral substances, on 
coal and ores, and other substances of 
that kind.” 

It is expected that the changes thus re- 
quested will be made. With further ref- 
erence to the need of new quarters, Dr. 
Holmes says that when the present build- 
ing was arranged for, only about 33 per- 
sons: were connected with the work of 
the Bureau of Mines in Washington. At 
the present time, the building is occupied 
by between 90 and 100 people. “So the 
situation today is that the Bureau of 
Mines is exceedingly crowded in its work, 
and cannot continue its work efficiently 
within the limited space of this building.” 


MARKET FOR ALASKAN COAL 


The Senate has had printed as senate 
document No. 573, a partial report of 
the proceedings of the fourteenth annual 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, under the title “Alaskan Prob- 
‘lems.” It is interesting to note that the 
problem which figures most prominent- 


ly in this document is the mining and 
transportation of coal. 

Special attention is given to papers on 
this subject and notably to a discussion 
of “Coal Transportation in Alaska.” In 
this paper, great stress is laid upon the 
question of a market for the coal, stat- 
ing, in part, that: 

It is, doubtful if there is a market for 
much Alaska coal outside of AlasKa. 
Eastern people and those of the Middle 
West do not appreciate that there is 
plenty of coal on the Pacific coast, much 


more accessibly located than that of 
Alaska, besides fuel oil in abundance, 
and the most marvelous hydro-electric 
power inthe world. Even in Alaska the 
Treadwell mines and the Copper River 
R.R. are being operated by California 
fuel oil, and it is evident that Alaska 


steaming coal has little demand upon 
the Pacific coast of the United States in 
the face of such competition. A market 
will ultimately be made for some Alaska 
anthracite, and the Alaska coking coal 
will be of great importance, especially in 
the treatment of the low-grade copper 
ore along the Alaska coast. The United 
States Navy, which is now importing 
coal from West Virginia, might save the 
price of a battleship in a few years by 
using Alaska coal, but the Alaska fields 
really have little bearing upon the 
great question as to the future policy for 
the disposition of coal lands upon the 
public domain of the United States. 
Some new:system must be adopted in 
Alaska, however, and consequently this 
subject has been given mature consider- 
ation. Two methods have been sug- 
gested: One a leasing system, and the 
other, government operation of the coal 
mines. 


Alabama 


B.rmingham—An explosion took place 
in the third right heading, bottom slope, 
of the Roden Coal Co.’s mine at Mar- 
vel, Bibb County, Ala., at approximately 
10> a.m... Apr. 30) This. resulted: in)the 
injury of eight men. None of them was 
seriously burned, although one was near- 
ly dead when rescued, from suffocation. 

At every mine in the Cahaba coal 
field there is more or less gas. In the 
Marvel mine, gas has only shown up on 
four out of 28 headings, and in very 
small quantities. The explosion was 
caused by a driver carrying an open 
lamp by a room in which men, employed 
by the company, were fanning out the 
gas to make the room safe for working 
the next day. That the amount of gas 
was small is evidenced by the fact that 
there was very little concussion, merely 
a sheet of flame, which lasted only a 
few seconds. The force of the explosion 
was not felt on the surface and in but 


few of the other working places. The 
news was telephoned to the top, and im- 
mediately a rescue party was organized. 
All the air was thrown from the top 
slope to the bottom slope, giving it 
double the usual quantity. 

Helena—It is generally rumored here 
that- the Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co. 
is negotiating for a lease of the old No. 
2 mine, from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co. It is also stated that the Red 
Ash company will purchase the Otto 
Marks property which adjoins the No. 2 
mine. The properties lie about two miles 
from Helena and if the negotiations are 
successful it is expected that operations 
will begin at once. 





Colorado 


Denver—Coal operators in the south- 
ern Colorado district have consented to 
recognize the check weighing system and 
hereafter this system will be in use at 
the Green Canon, Suffield, Royal, Shaft 
and Empire mines. Union weighmen 
have been reinstated in all mines in the 
Aguilar district. The men also have 
been granted a ‘“‘checkoff” of the check- 
man’s wages. This recognition has been 
the direct result, it is claimed by union 
labor leaders, of the efforts of the United 
Mine Workers’ organization in this state. 

Pueblo—By a compromise effected be- 
tween the federal land office and the 
Denver and Rio Grande R.R., 8465 acres 
of coal lands in Colorado, having a mar- 
ket value of $1,755,750, held by the Atlas 
Utah Fuel and the Calumet Fuel com- 
panies, subsidiaries of the railway sys- 
tem, have been conveyed back to the 
United States government and will be 
thrown open to purchase. The lands are 
situated in Gunnison and La Plata coun- 
ties and comprise some of the best bi- 
tuminous coal deposits in the west. The 
largest tract is in La Plata County and 
embraces 5385 acres of unpatented and 
640 acres of patented lands. Close to 
the city of Pueblo is a tract of 400 acres 
and the remaining 840 acres are in Gun- 
nison County. The last named acreage 
is the most valuable, there being 8 
seams, which have a total thickness of 
10° feet. 








Illinois 


Panama—An explosion in the mine of 
the Shoal Creek Coal Co., recently killed 
two men who had been left in charge of 
the mine, which was idle at the time. 
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Other men who were in the mine es- 
caped without injury. 

Canton—The tipple of Star mine, No. 
2, burned to the ground recently before 
help could arrive to extinguish the flames. 
The fire is supposed to have been started 
by lighting, but the blaze did not break 
out until about half an hour after the 
storm. The tipple was built 5 years ago 
and will probably be rebuilt inmmediate- 
ly as there is still much good coal on the 
property. 

Republic—The Interurban Electric Co., 
which operates an electric line between 
Carterville and Herrin, Ill., has been re- 
organized by officials of the National 
‘Light & Power Co. of St. Louis, who 
have arranged to extend the service to 
the coal-mining district of southern 
Illinois. St. Louis capital will finance 
the proposed extensions. The present 
plan is to extend the line from Herrin 
through the towns.-of Craneville and 
Reeves, and to supply power for the 
operation of the coal mines, of which 
there are about 60 in the territory 
reached. The present headquarters of 
the Interurban company are at Carter- 
ville, Ill. 


Indiana 
Terre Haute—Indiana coal operators 
and members of district No. 11 United 


Mine Workers, after three sessions of 
the joint wage conference, which opened 
at Terre Haute, Apr. 30, were no near- 
er an agreement than they were at the 
beginning of the conference. The ques- 
tion of resuming work at the mines pend- 
ing a settlement of all differences and 
demands was the principal contention, 
and a motion advocating resumption 
made by Mr. Penna was promptly voted 
down by the miners. It now looks as 
though there will be weeks of parleying 
before an agreement will be reached and 
work resumed. This is unfortunate and 
disappointing because the demand for 
coal is becoming persistent. The oper- 
ators charge that the miners are going 
beyond their sphere in trying to set the 
price of powder, the selling price of coal 
and in making other demands. Some of 
the demands made by the men are: 

A weekly pay. A reduction’ in the 
price of blacksmithing to Y%e. on the 
dollar on the gross earning for pick 
miners and nothing for machine miners. 
A charge of $1.25 a keg for powder. 
That when a part of a mine is shut 
aqown the men so affected shall be en- 
titled to their share of work in the parts 
of the mine that continue at work. That 
a reasonable price for house coal be 
charged from those working in or 
around the mines. Reasonable price not 
to exceed 5 per cent. of actual cost. That 
where a company wrongfully stops a 
man’s turn such company shall remun- 
erate him for time so lost. 

A deadlock likewise has been reached 
by the scale committee of District No. 8 
meeting at Brazil, and there is no indi- 
cation of an early settlement. The matter 
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has been referred to a sub-committee 
composed of four miners and four oper- 
ators. The operators refuse to even con- 
sider the clause which provides that they 
shall not discriminate in the employment 
of men on account of creed, color or 
their activity in matters affecting the 
miners’ union. The operators declare that 
they have a perfect right to consider the 
kind of men that they employ, and under 
no circumstances will they sign the scale 
containing a clause which provides for 
the employment of men in the order in 
which their cards are deposited. The 
miners insist that this clause must 
stand. 


Kansas 


Pittsburg—Two new coal companies 
have recently been organized to conduct 
stripping operations in this vicinity. 
These are the Nesch Coal Co. and the 
Pittsburg-Scammon Coal Co. The latter 
concern is allied with the Pittsburg Brick 
Co. and will not place its product on the 
market to any great extent. 





Kentucky 


Louisville—Failure to agree upon an 
interpretation of the Cleveland wage- 
scale compromise which was to be the 
basis of settlement between the miners 
and operators of western Kentucky, led 
to a proposition on the part of the West- 
ern Kentucky Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion to submit the matter to arbitration. 
The wages offered by the operators will 
be submitted to a referendum vote of 
the miners. The mines affected have 
been idle for more than a month pend- 
ing a settlement of the questions at issue. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, until Nov. 1, tariffs of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., advancing 
rates on coal and coke from points on its 
line to points on the Big Four. The rates 
were to have become effective May 1. 


Providence—The coal mine and other 
property of the Fairmount Coal & Mining 
Co., of Providence, will be sold at pub- 
lic auction May 22 Glenn R. Fudaley, of 
Madisonville, Ky., is trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the company. 


Whitesburg—The Schoberth Syndicate 
of Philadelphia, has purchased 5000 
acres of coal and timber land along 
Carr’s Fork and Beaver Creek in Knott 
County. 


Henderson—Thinking he was hoisting 
a load of coal the engineer of a mine 
at Clay, Ky., recently ran the cage up 
hastily and dumped it, dropping a miner 
100 ft. to the bottom of the shaft and 
killing him instantly. Two others were 
hurt. 


Ashland—A new company has been in- 
corporated in Kentucky by officers of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., to build a 
line from Williamson, W. Va., to Pike- 
ville, Ky. It will be 20 miles long, with 
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branches, and is to be completed by June 
1, 1913. 





Missouri 


Kansas City—Conferees representing 
coal miners and operators of the South- 
west have renewed their agreement that 
there shall be no suspension of opera- 
tions while negotiations for a new con- 
tract are pending. This provision of the 
old contract expired May 1. It is said 
that the sub-committee which is con- 
sidering the arbitration clause of the new 
agreement is making good progress. 





Montana 


Missoula—After a thorough examina- 
tion, the Butler Creek Coal Co. is about 
to commence active development work on 
its properties located between La Valle 
Creek and Butler Creek, about seven 
miles from Missoula. A shaft is now 
being sunk to a coal seam having a thick- 
ness of between 5 and 6 ft. The coal is 
a lignite of the miocene formation and 
carries only about 4 per cent. of ash. 
It is particularly adaptable to briquetting, 
and with this treatment its fuel value 
will be increased materially. It is pro- 
posed to install a briquetting plant in the 
near future. 








Ohio 

East Liverpool—Six thousand acres of 
valuable coal land, north of East Liver- 
pool and Wellsville have been taken 
over by the West Point Coal & Coke Co. 
Confirmation of this deal, the most ex- 
tensive in some years, was secured re- 
cently from J. L. Francis, president of 
the company. The deal involves an im- 
mediate outlay of from $100,000 to 
$150,000. It is conjectured that the pur- 
chase means an early beginning on the 
construction of the proposed Ohio River 
& Northern R.R. from Midland, Penn., 
past East Liverpool and Wellsville and 
thence to West Point. Mr. Francis stated 
that the newly acquired coal lands for 
the most part face the railroad right of 
way. The opening of this coal territory 
means direct delivery to the Crucible 
Steel company’s plant at Midland, Penn. 
This company is spending over $5,000,- 
000 in improvements. The exact bound- 
aries of the property acquired by the 
West Point Coal & Coke Co. have not 
been announced. However, it extends 
from about three miles back of Wells- 
ville, north for a distance of five miles 
to West Point. 

Columbus—A ruling by the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission makes the Hock- 
ing Valley R.R. Co. liable for a number 
of damage claims on short weights. A 
test case was brought, to determine 
whether or not the practice of underbill- 
ing coal 1000 Ib. to the car, released the 
carrier from shortage claims when a car 
arrived at destination with contents un- 
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der the weight called for by the shipper’s 
bill of lading. Underbilling has now been 
done away with, but the case was filed 
under the old system. Other claims that 
have arisen will now be pressed. The 
railroad company will probably carry the 
matter into the courts. 


Massillon—A committee representing 
the operators and miners of subdistrict 
No. 3, of district No. 6, United Mine 
Workers, met here May i, to draw up a 
wage contract for the next two years. 
The cost of supplies, such as oil, powder, 
and house coal promised to be the prin- 
cipal bone of contention. The commit- 
tee have no power to change the basic 
scale of $1 a ton and proportionately in- 
creased wages for other kinds of work, 
fixed by the Cleveland conference in 
March. They will deal exclusively with 
questions arising out of conditions that 
exist in this sub-district. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg—Maintaining that the reduc- 
tion of 10c. a ton in the freight rate on 
coal from Pittsburg to the lakes, re- 
cently ordered by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, does not grant them 
the relief desired or necessary to enable 
them to compete with West Virginia, the 
Pittsburg coal operators, through John 
W. Boileau, with the Pittsburg Coal Co. 
intervening, have filed another petition 
asking for a further reduction in the rate. 
They want the rate reduced to 50c. a ton, 
the figure named in the original petition; 
but whether this is granted or not, they 
hold that the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission should further modify the 
rate. 

Waynesburg—Josiah V. Thompson and 


-associates of Uniontown have closed a 


deal by which they have sold to Edward 
H. Jennings of Pittsburg 2896 acres of 
coal and 220 acres of surface located in 
Washington township, Greene County. It 
is reported that $780,000 was the amount 
paid. The land is on Ruff Creek. It is 
west of the holdings of the Emerald Coal 
Co. and is bounded on the north by hold- 
ings of the Westmoreland Coal Co. 
Thomas Ross of Washington township, 
Greene County, sold to Thompson, 370 
acres of coal land on Ruff creek, for 
$131,000. The purchase of the Ross 
property gave Thompson possession of 
the tract which amounted in all to about 
3000 acres. 

Du Bois—Reports from the locals of 
district No. 2, United Mine Workers, in- 
dicate that the referendum vote of the 
men will ratify the wage-scale agree- 
ment which was reached at a confer- 
ence here several weeks ago. 

The contention between the Cascade 
company and their Sykesville miners over 
the taking in and out of cars has been 


adjusted and the mine resumed work re- 


cently after a suspension of over a 
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month, Not all the men returned to work 
at once, as it will require some time to 
get the big plant in full operation and the 
entire 600 miners and cokers back at 
work. 

The coal mines at Savan, Indiana 
County, which have had a hard time of 
it, financially and otherwise, are at last 
to be opened up and put in active oper- 
ation. Work was commenced recently 
on a new tipple and also on a new open- 
ing. 

Brockwayville—According to reports, 
the Shawmut Mining Co. is preparing to 
open up a coal field in the Shawmut val- 
ley that has hitherto remained unde- 
veloped. The main opening will be in 
the vicinity of former operations at 
Shawmut which have been closed down 
for several months and sufficient terri- 
tory will be tapped at once to insure the 
employment of a large number of men. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton — Women were the _lead- 
ers in a riot in the Scranton district May 
7, leading a force of men in an attack 
upon repairmen at the Dickson shaft of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. at Green 
Ridge. Forty repairmen were routed by 
500 men, women, and children. Four 
of the 40 fell in their tracks, and two of 
them were seriously injured. The riot- 
ers gathered at the colliery as the 40 men 
reported for work, which the union had 
said they were privileged to do. The 
mob-was made up of. foreigners, but 
many English-speaking people joined in 
the attack because they were led to be- 
lieve that some wrong had been com- 
mitted, and that they were justified in 
taking the law into their own hands. 


Wilkes-Barre—At a conference of the 
general scale committee of anthracite 
miners and operators, held in New York, 
May 2, the representatives of the miners 
refused to accept the terms of the agree- 
ment which was reached by the sub- 
committee of four operators and four 
miners on Apr. 25. A general conven- 
tion of mineworkers of the three an- 
thracite districts has been called to meet 
in Wilkes-Barre, May 14 and the ques- 
tion of ratifying the proposed agree- 
ment will be decided at that time. The 
operators decline to enter into a further 
discussion of the matter, insisting that 
the men should endorse the work of their 
committee. In the event of the miners 
refusing to do this the proposition of the 
owners to refer the controversy to a 
strike commission still remains as a basis 
of negotiations. 

Mayor John V. Kosek has notified the 
various coal companies with mine work- 
ings under the city, to send maps of their 
mines to the city clerk. The action of 
the mayor followed a mass meeting of 
the citizens of North Wilkes-Barre, who 
have taken steps to protect their homes 
from surface subsidences. 
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Shenandoah—Serious riots took place 
here and at Mt. Carmel on May 6, and 
some trouble of the kind was also ex- 
perienced at Mahanoy City. The rioters 
were Italians. They went armed upon 
the highways and clubbed ‘and stoned 
workmen, overran two collieries, and 
prevented union men from reporting for 
work, which the union had declared per- 
missible. 

At Mt. Carmel, the rioters took up 
positions along the road leading to the 
Richards colliery of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. Four union men were stopped 
and the rioters beat them until they were 
helpless. The rioters then marched to 
the Sayre colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Co. and stretched ropes across the road- 
way, refusing to permit workmen to leave 
the colliery, and refusing admittance to 
those who wanted to work. 

At Shenandoah the rioters started 
marching early. They went to a stripping 
and drove away the men and then went 
to the William Penn Colliery of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. and the Shenan- 
doah City Colliery of the Reading. Pump- 
men, engineers and firemen were driven 
from their posts and the rioters refused 
to allow anyone to work. The sheriff 
sent to Pottsville for a squad of state 
troopers and they charged the rioters 
and drove them from the highway. The 
police remained upon the scene and are 
patrolling the highway. 


West Virginia 
Clarksburg—The mine of the High 
Grade Coal Co. at McWhorter, near here, 
was placed under a heavy armed guard 
Apr. 27, following threats of striking 


‘miners to blow up the mine with dyna- 


mite. The situation in the coal fields be- 
came so menacing that calls were mo- 
mentarily expected to be made on Gov. 
Glasscock for state militia. 
Charleston—The miners and operators 
who have comprised the subscale com- 
mittee in conference here formulated a 
wage agreement on May 1 which was 
ratified immedfately by the miners in 
convention, while the operators now 
have the proposition under discussion. 
Under the new agreement the Kanawha 
miners will receive one-half of the in- 
crease stipulated in the Cleveland wage 
scale and the semi-monthly payday will 
be restored. The miners abandoned their 
demand for the check-off system. 
Wellsburg—About 600 acres of coal 
land, the tipples, cars and equipment of 


‘the La Bell Coal Co. have become the 


property of the Lewis Finley Co. and it 
is expected that the new concern will 
greatly increase the coal output of this 
section. 

Welch—Contributions to the Jed relief 
fund asknowledged by H. N. Eavenson, 
Gary, W. Va., secretary of the com- 
mittee, up to May 2, amounted to $12,- 
030.66. 
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Personals 


E. L. Sternberger, of the E. L. Stern- 
berger Coal Co., Cincinnati, recently 
made a business trip to Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and other Lake cities. 


Carl Scholz and W. H. Skaggs, both of 
Chicago, Ill., are prospecting a large area 
of coal land, presumably in the Corona 
Seam, in Walker and Fayette Counties, 
Alabama. 


William Monay, superintendent of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co.’s coal mines, at 
Rock Springs, Wyo., has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant general manager of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co., and will enter upon 
his new duties at once. 


Frank H. Crockard, vice-president of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., has 
returned to Birmingham from New York, 
where he attended a meeting of the rail 
committee appointed by Judge E. H. 
Gary, of the Steel Corporation, to discuss 
the betterment of steel rails. 


C. P. Collins, civil and mining engineer, 
of Johnstown, Penn., has been appointed 
mining engineer of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., with headquarters at 
Windber, Penn. Mr. Collins has leased 
his engineering business in Johnstown to 
S. E. Dickey, preparatory to taking up 
his new duties. 


A. B. Jessup, mining engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., has resigned, effective May 1, to 
become general manager of the J. B. 
Markle coal properties, at Jeddo, Penn. 
Mr. Jessup was tendered a banquet by 
the employees of the Lehigh Valley com- 


pany, on May 4, and will take up his resi- 


dence in Jeddo in the near future. . 


C. P. Ludwig, general superintendent 
of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Co., and S. B. Sheldon, of New York, 
representing a large number of men 
financially interested in the properties of 
the Southern Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
were in Birmingham recently, inspecting 
the properties of the two companies. 


E. Kelly Rethstein, formerly  vice- 
president and general manager of sales 
for the Davis Coal & Coal Co., has be- 
come manager of the Messrs. B. Nicoll 
& Co.’s coal and coke department, with 
offices in the Singer Building, New York. 
The latter company has been appointed 
sales agent for the Davis Coal & Coke 
Co. in all territory except New England. 


William L. Martin, for several years 
assistant superintendent of Pratt No. 1 
division of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., who, on Apr. 1, this year, was. 
engaged by the State of Alabama as sup- 
erintendent of the Banner mine, has re- 
signed this position, effective at once. The 
Banner mine is being overated with con- 
vict labor bv the state for the Pratt Con- 
solidated Coe! Ca., of Birmingham. 
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Chronology of Coal Mining 
for April 


Apr. 2—Complete suspension of work 
at anthracite mines of Pennsylvania and 
at a large proportion of bituminous mines 
in central competitive field—Wage in- 


creases granted in southern Colorado 
field. 
Apr. 6—Coal strike in Great Britain 


officially declared at an end. 

Apr. 10—Bituminous miners ratified 
Cleveland wage-scale agreement by a 
referendum vote of 109,709'4 to 32,- 
139'4.—Conference of anthracite oper- 
ators and miners opened in Philadelphia. 

Apr. 18—Fifty thousand miners in 
Pittsburg district returned to work. 

Apr. 20—Central Pennsylvania oper- 
ators and miners agreed on a two-year 
contract. 





Apr. 21—An explosion of gas in the 
Coil coal mine, Madisonville, Ky., killed 
six men. 

Apr. 25—Two-year bituminous wage 
contract formally signed at Indianapolis. 
—Subcommittee of anthracite operators 
and miners reached wage-scale agree- 
ment. 


Apr. 30—Explosion in Hokkaido Coal 
Co.’s mine, Yubari, Japan reported to 
have entombed 283 men.—Miners in 
southwestern field agreed to remain at 
work pending the signing of a contract. 
—Explosion in Roden Coal Co’.s mine at 
Marvel, Ala., injured 8 men. 





Book Review 


THE USE OF MICE AND BIRDS FOR 
DETECTING CARBON MONOXIDE 
AFTER MINE FTRES AND EX- 
PLOSIONS. By Geo. A. Burrell. 
Technical Paper No. 11, Bureau of 
Mines, 1912. Paper Covers. 15 pp., 


6x9 in. No. illus. 

This is a valuable monograph, but as 
it contains, to all appearance, nothing 
new, there would seem, therefore, no 
reason why it should depart from the 
announced purpose of the bureau _ to 
make these technical papers easy for the 
average miner to understand. How, for 
instance, he would stumble over the 
words, “physiologically indifferent,” on 
page 7, is not clear. The bulletin con- 
tains a complete account of the prop- 
erties and sources of carbon monoxide 
and the dangers to be apprehended from 
it 

It discourages the prevalent idea that 
a small percentage of monoxide will 
form a cap and will warn the miner of 
danger. Mr. Burrell declares that less 
than 2 per cent. of carbon monoxide 
cannot be detected by the use of a lamp, 
a percentage which would kill a man in 
a few seconds. Some short remarks are 
mede on the chemical tests used for de- 
termining the presence of the gas. The 
last section treats of the action of 
monoxide on birds and mice and of their 
use in exploration of mines after an ex- 
plosion. 
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Construction News 


Viper, Ky.—The Kelley Coal Co. is con- 
sidering the construction of a coking — 
plant at Viper. 

Nanty-Glo, Penn.—The Estep Coal Co. 
has under consideration the complete — 
electrification of the Nanty-Glo mine and 
contemplates making an additional 
opening. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Castle Val- | 
ley Coal Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000, to” 
provide a new tipple at Mohrland and 
make other improvements. 


30swell, Penn.—The Merchants Coal 
Co. contemplates opening a new mine 
and making necessary improvements to ~ 
tracks, yards, etc.; $25,000 will be ex- 
pended on the erection of miners’ houses. 

Red Ash, Ky.—The Proctor Coal Co. 
will develop several additional mines to 
a total daily output of 2000 tons. Ma- 
chinery will be electrically driven) 
Charles F. Finley, Williamsburg, Ky., ig 
president. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Pittsburg Coal 
Co. has taken out a permit for the erec- 
ticn of a coal elevator on East Highth 
St., to cost, with machinery, about $4000. 
The building will have a storage capac 


ity of 2500 tons of hard coal. 
Morgantown, W. Va.—Mine No. 7, of 
Elkins Coal & Coke Co., is now being 


opened up, two miles southwest of Bretz, 
and it is estimated that the actual min- 
ing of coal will be under way withi 
three months. A tipple, houses, stores, 
tracks, etc., are to be built. 

Ashland, Ky.—The Kentucky Solvay 
Coke Co. has purchased a 65-acre site 
in this city and plans the immediate 
construction of a large coking and by 
product plant. The cost of the plant 
will total $900,000, it is stated. The tract 
which has been secured was purchased 
from the Ashland Coal & Iron Co. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A. H. Woodward, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Woodward Tron Co. has announced 
that $2,000,000 will be spent on improve 
ments to the company’s properties. It 
is estimated that $1,000,000 of this will 
be applied to the mining properties, but 
no definite plans for this work have been 
announced. 


Shamrock, Ky.—The Climax Coal Co. 
has organized with Edward L. Douglass 
vice-president and general manager, and 
has taken over the Edgewood Consoli 
dated operation at Shamrock. It is mak- 
ing numerous improvements. Shaker 
sereens, a washer and other modern 
equipment are to be installed. The Hig 
nite seam will be opened. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, of South Bend, Ind., is re 
ported to have purchased 15,000 acres of 
coal and timber land in Harlan Count 
Ky., for immediate development. The 
land was purchased from the Wisconsi 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of the Interna 
tional Harvester Co. The steel company 
now has several hundred coke ovens in 
operation in Harlan County. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Reliance Coal & 
Coke Co. has determined to expend abou 
$20,000 in modernizing the property 
formerly occupied by the Cincinnati Gas, 
Coke, Coal & Mining Co., recently pur 
chased by Julium Fleischmann and as 
sociates, at the southwest corner o 
Blair Ave. and Weatherhead St., Avon 
dale. A new system of overhead trestles, 
bins and a modern stable will be in 
stalled, the work to be started in the 
near future. 
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Review 


General 


The opening of the Lake trade and the 
unexpected deadlock in anthracite have 
steadied the market up materially. Hard- 
coal supplies are down to a low point, 
and the unprecedented action of the min- 
ers in rejecting the scale fixed by the 
sub-committee is causing considerable 
apprehension among consumers. This has 
also had a stimulating effect on bitumin- 
ous and tended to check a further de- 
cline in this branch, which has about 
held its own during the past week. The 
outlook in soft-coal is not, however, so 
bright, as there are still evidences of 
strike surpluses, and some difficulty is 
experienced in placing the new arrivals 
which are again about normal. 

The Eastern bituminous market is set- 
tling down to the usual spring dullness, 
although fairly active and with a satis- 
factory movement. The arrivals are most- 
ly on contract and are naturally slow, 
due to the heavy shipments in March and 
April. Very little anthracite is coming 
in, but there is as yet no evidence of 
any particular distress over the shortage 
in this grade. Production in the Pitts- 
burg district is increasing, but is still 
low, probably only about 50 per cent. 
capacity. The new circular of the Pitts- 
burg operators has not been severely 
tested as yet, but there is already tangi- 
ble evidence that it will not hold. 

The Ohio mines in the Lake trade are 
starting up and operators are anticipating 
a banner season in that market this year. 
Production in West Virginia has eased 
off some, but the tonnage dumped at the 
Virginia piers during April was the high- 
est on record. The union mines in_ the 
western Kentucky fields are still closed, 
and the demand is light, although a good 
season is expected. In the Middle West 
there is a fair buying movement, princi- 
pally from the railroads and large steam 
users, and the market is somewhat 
stronger. 


Boston, Mass. 


The bituminous market is settling down 
to the usual spring dullness. Prices 
are easy on only a slightly higher basis 
than last year, but buyers are not show- 
ing the interest that was expected. The 
few cargoes of Southern coals that ar- 
rive are mostly on contract and for the 
largest consumers. Inland trade is well 
supplied for the present and it will take 
lower prices than now prevail to induce 
any buying, ahead of actual needs. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 


Reading transportation is still avail- 
able for bituminous out of Philadelphia 
and a fair tonnage is coming from 
Pennsylvania in that way. All the ship- 
pers are in a position to clear boats 
promptly. Transportation generally is 
easy, with rates from Hampton Roads 
at 70c. or less for large boats. 

Shipments all-rail are rather slower 
than usual for this season, due to the 
heavy volume moving in March and early 
April. Few contracts are reported placed, 
and those only by large concerns, and at 
prices little if any in excess of last 
year. 

The news of the disagreement in the 
anthracite scale conferences, following 
the meeting May 2, came as a surprise. 
If negotiations are much further ex- 
tended the dealers will be getting ap- 
prehensive again. There is practically 
no premium coal offering, and so far 
as the trade goes, hard coal is at a stand- 
still. 

In Boston retail contract prices on 
soft coal are $4.50 to Oct. 1, and $4.75 
{rom OCiielatom Apr. 1, net tons» de= 
livered, or 25c. higher than last year. 

Wholesale prices are about as follows: 


Clearfrelds mf.0O.oapmines...... $1.10@1.35 
Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia 2.40@2.60 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 
isekzBangajuepee ie) has a 2.70 @ 2.80 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Balti- ; 
NOP Aa ee 2.60 @2.70 
7 
New York 


The refusal of the anthracite miners’ 
full committee to ratify the agreement 
reached by the subcommittee, resulted in 
a decided stiffening in the hard-coal mar- 
ket here the early part of the week. 
While the larger companies continue to 
quote their regular circular, they concede 
that there is little or no coal available 
at these figures, and that there are pros- 
pects of an acute shortage should the 
lockout continue. Coincident with the 
announcement of a break in the wage- 
scale conferences, the dealers withdrew 
the low prices put in effect May 1 on the 
supposition that this matter had been set- 
tled, and domestic is now back to the full 
March circular. 

The bituminous trade, in sympathy with 
the anthracite, developed some strength 
during the past week, in that no further 
decline was in evidence, as has been the 
case during the past month. Spot quo- 
tations are slightly higher than last week, 
the lower grades being quoted around 
$2.65, f.o.b., with the better grade Penn- 
sylvanias about $3.05. Some demurrage 
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coal was disposed of at $2.50, but this 
cannot be considered the market. Tile 
trade reports plenty of fuel available, and 
the large operating companies say the 
mines are working well up to capacity 
and normal tonnages for this period are 
coming in. 

The anthracite companies do not ex- 
pect operations to be resumed at the 
mines before June 1. While buyers in 
the open market find it necessary to pay 
substantial premiums, the companies con- 
tinue their regular circular as follows: 


sR 


Rom woo 


oo 


3roken 
Pe AT Ons AT OU IC teen? he ste tu xt sy spss anal § 
Chestnut 
Pea 
3uckwheat 
2A Oy thy ok etn SP MOO whale, Gan eterete cae, 3 ’. 
Barley 


~1b9 ~1 bo be 
Qoignei91 


Pittsburg 


Bituminous—There has been a slight 
increase in activity at the mines in the 
Pittsburg district, but production is still 
far below normal and hardly amounts to 
more than one-half capacity. The stocks 
accumulated by consumers are still in 
evidence, so that buying is light. Ship- 
ments in the lake trade were started May 
1 but have not yet reached important 
proportions, little coal being loaded since 
navigation is only getting started. Only 
a few vessels started last week on the 
down trip from the head of the lakes, 
ice having interfered to a much later 
date than usual. The new season prices 
have not been seriously tested as yet, 
but there is already tangible evidence 
that they will not hold universally. We 
repeat them, however, as there is no 
other basis for quotation: Mine-run and 
nut, $1.221%4; 3%-in., $1.32%; 1%-in., 
$1.4714; slack, 82%c. per ton at mine, 
Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Production is back 
to normal, about 400,000 tons weekly, 
and the prompt furnace market has 
grown still easier. There is little coke 
offered, but demand is almost equally 
limited. There have been negotiations 
on second-half contracts for furnace 
coke, but none appear to have reached 
a head yet. There is no reason to be- 
lieve the recent report that a contract for 
the second half has been made at $2.35. 
Foundry coke continues in fair demand. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.40@2.50; 
contract (nominal), $2.25; prompt foun- 
dry, $2.75; contract foundry, $2.40@ 
2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Apr. 27 at 401,- 
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494 tons, an increase of 5000 tons, and 
shipments at 4313 cars to Pittsburg, 
6281 cars to points West and 1288 cars 
to points East, a total of 11,882 cars, or 
an increase of 228. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The unexpected developments of last 
week entirely changed the situation in the 
anthracite trade. It was confidently ex- 
pected that it was a mere matter of form 
for the genera! committees to confirm the 
findings of the subcommittees of the op- 
erators and miners, but opposition devel- 
oped which will more than likely post- 
pone operations at the mines for at least 
a couple of weeks. The first of June is 
now the prediction for a resumption of 
work at the mines, and this entirely de- 
pendent on the attitude of the convention 
to be held on May 14, at Wilkes-Barre. 

The idleness of the mines is not, how- 
ever, causing any particular stress up to 
the present time. There seems to be a 
fairly plentiful supply of coal for domes- 
tic purposes, and the storage supplies 
acquired by the manufacturing interests 
and other steam users early in the spring, 
seem to be holding well. Of course, some 
sizes are very short, notably pea coal, 
and this seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception, although there are a few 
dealers who are fairly well stocked on 
this size, and claim that they have suffi- 
cient to carry them for a month or so. 

Spasmodic arrivals of anthracite are re- 
ported, some domestic sizes and a little 
_ buckwheat coming in, but most of the 
dealers are doing very little beyond look- 
ing forward to the announcement of 
prices and the resumption of work at the 
mines. Nothing definite has beén an- 
nounced as yet regarding prices or what 
the policy will be, and the operators are 
noncommital when asked as to what 
changes, if any, are likely to be made. 
The invariable reply is that prices will 
not be discussed until there is a definite 
understanding with the miners, and until 
this takes place, it is useless to specu- 
Jate. 








Baltimore, Md. 


A strike among the laborers employed 
at the coal piers of the various railroads 
in Baltimore, arose during the past week, 
which seriously interfered with business 
in the local market. For two days matters 
were simply at a stand-still at both the 
Curtis Bay pier of the B. & O. R.R., and 
the Port Covington piers of the W. M. 
Ry., and as the differences between em 
ployers and employees have not yet been 
settled, there is no telling just how long 
present conditions will continue. The 
laborers employed to unload at the piers 
have been receiving 20c. per hour, while 
the coal trimmers, who handle the fuel 
after it is loaded on the steamers, have 
been paid 25c. per hour. The men have 
struck for an increase of 5c. an hour, 
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and recognition of their union. The rail- 
roads will probably act together in any 
settlement which might be made. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bituminous market sagged slowly 
all the week, till there came news that 
the anthracite miners might not go to 
work right away, when there was a viS- 
ible stiffening. After two or three days 
it again looked as though there would not 
be a strike, which left the market weak 
again. There is plainly more bituminous 
coal mined than is needed, even though 
a good many mines returned to work only 
partially, or to meet business in sight. A 
week ago the reports made by the bear 
members of the trade that they could get 
Allegheny Valley mine-run for 95c. at the 
mines was stoutly denied by operators, 
but there appears to be much truth in 
the statements now, though some mines 
are refusing such offers and would close 
rather than accept them. 

All that can be dene in the line of quo- 
tations is to repeat former figures, which 
some are getting and some not, as fol- 
lows: Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.8714; 
mine-run, $2.4714; slack, $2.25, with Al- 
legheny Valley about 25c. lower. Coke 
went too high and is now suffering a re- 
action, being down to $4.50 for best Con- 
nelisville foundry. 

There seems to be plenty of anthracite 
in Buffalo and none of the consumers 
have so far complained, but there is none 
for Lake shipment, though the demand in 
that branch of the trade is urgent. It now 
looks as if it would be impossible to meet 
that demand this season, even if mining 
should begin very soon. The anthracite 
operators always take care of the Eastern 
trade first and regard the Western trade 
as a sort of an overflow. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Within the past week, mines have 
started up in both the Hocking and east- 
ern Ohio fields; this activity is confined 
largely to the lake-shipping companies. 
Though the ice in the upper channels 
makes it uncertain as to when the first 
fleets will be able to move, cargoes are 
being taken on by boats in their winter 
quarters at the Ohio ports. Coal will 
also be loaded on cars and held at the 
mines ready for movement to the docks 
as soon as navigation is fairly under way. 

Aside from the Lake trade, the market 
is lifeless and mines might remain idle 
for several weeks to come without incon- 
venience. Stocking of fancy domestic 
coals, which usually sets in early in May, 
is slow, as dealers seem inclined to take a 
breathing spell after an exceptionally 
busy winter and spring. The prospects, 
however, are for an excellent business 
along this line. Owing to the increased 
cost of mining, producers will attempt to 
hold summer domestic prices well up to 
the formal circular of $1.50, although 
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this figure will probably be subject to 
some shading at the outset. 

Fine coal is on the down grade with re- 
spect to price, because of the large ton- 
nage that will soon accumulate as a by- 
product of lump in the Lake trade. The 
average selling price has dropped to 75c. 
and there is only a fair demand, Railroad 
fuel and mine-run for general industrial 
purposes is suffering from a period cf 
readjustment, many big consumers still 
having storage on hand. This is having 
a bad effect on the closing up of con- 
tracts. Many large steam users seem in- 
clined to take a chance on the open mar- 
ket for the coming year’s requirements. 


Hampton Roads, Va. 


While there appears to be a lull in 


the market, coal has been moving quite © 


freely through Hampton Roads this 
week, and prices are still good, though 
probably from 10 to 25c. less than last 
week. 

Shipments here during the month of 
April set up an enviable record, reaching 
the high mark of 1,213,164 tons, and ex- 
ceeding any previous for a month’s load- 
ing at this port. These figures exceed 
by 94,014 tons the shipments during the 
month of March, which hitherto had 
been the record month, and is at the 
rate of 14,557,968 tons a year. 

Both the Norfolk & Western at Lam- 
berts Point and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Newport News, broke all their pre- 
vious records. The Virginian Railway at 
Sewalls Point fell considerably below its 
usual dumping and was the only rail 
road that did not have a big month, which 
was due to washouts and other troubles. 

‘Lamberts Point easily led the others, 
having a total dumping of 571,187 tons 
during the month, or an average of 
21,968 tons a day for the 26 working 
days. Newport News was second with a 
total dumping of 475,801 tons, while 
Sewalls Point was last with 166,176 tons. 

From present indications the coal 
railroads at Hampton Roads are enter- 
ing upon the greatest prosperity in their 
existence. While a great part of the in- 
crease in shipments from Hampton Roads 
was caused by the strike in England, 
considerable of the business will be held. 
The English strike was the opening wedge 
for Pocahontas and New River coal 
shipped from Norfolk and Newport News 
into ports heretofore supplied by Welsh 
coal exclusively and it has proved so 
satisfactory that new and steady mar- 
kets have been opened. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Practically all the mines in the Ka- 
nawha district are again in operation, 
after about two-thirds of them had been 
idle for a month, owing to the failure of 
the operators and miners to get together 
on the wage question. The settlement of 
the difficulty late last week was due to 


ae 
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the miners waiving the check-off and the 
operators granting an increase of one- 
half of the Cleveland scale. This means 
an increase ranging from 3c. to 5c. per 
ton, an increase in all other labor, and 
the two weeks’ pay. Many of the opera- 
tors had been willing for some time to 
give a small increase, providing the 
check-off was waived, but all efforts 
earlier in the contest failed because the 
miners were willing to concede everything 
as a compromise, providing the operators 
would agree to the check-off. The latter 
concession, however, the operators of the 
district absolutely refused to grant under 
any condition, 

It is expected that before long, many 
of the cars that have been used in this 
section will be returned to the roads 
which loaned them, and that West Vir- 
ginia will then again suffer through a 
lack of cars. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The Birmingham coal market main- 
tains .a satisfactory firmness with bright 
prospects for the year. The most vital 
factor affecting the market during the 
week has been the advance in the wages 
granted a large percentage of the Ala- 
bama miners. The advance was 2%4c. 
per ton, effective May 1, for all opera. 
tions on what is known as the Pratt 
seam. Practically all mines were com- 
pelled to follow some of the leaders who 
agreed to make the advance. 

Contracts for domestic coal which 
have been pretty well concluded for the 
year, were negotiated at a slightly better 
price than last year. In the Alabama 
market, domestic coal contracts are 
largely covered during April and steam 
contracts date from July 1. 

The commercial coke plants are run- 
ning full capacity in Alabama with a 
ready market at firm prices. The Ala- 
bama coke producers have not followed 
Pittsburg and Virginia in coke advances, 
for the reason that Alabama’s general 
prices are higher than in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia and local labor conditions 
have not operated against production as 
in the more northern market. Standard 
72-hour foundry coke is very firm at 
$2.25@2.50 per net ton at Alabama 
ovens, with retort grades quotable at 
from $2.75@2.85 per ton at ovens. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

The union operators in the west Ken- 
tucky field on the L. & N. R.R. and I. C. 
R.R. have not as yet effected a settle- 
ment and their mines are still idle. There 
have beenmanyconferences held between 
the operators and miners in Louisville 
for the past six weeks. A meeting was 
held last week in which the operators 
delivered their final ultimatum and this 
is to be acted upon this week by a refer- 
endum vote of the miners in this dis- 
trict. It seems as though the principal 
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contention has been to get a correct in- 
terpretation as to the meaning of the 
Cleveland agreement. 

The nonunion mines in this field, lo- 
cated both on the I. & N. and I. C., have 
been supplying all the coal from this 
district. As the demand is light they 
have been able to do this very easily, 
and at the same time it has given them 
an unusually good tonnage for this sea- 
son of the year. There is very little re- 
quest for any coal except the finer 
grades, which are in great demand at 
high prices. 

It looks as though better prices will 
prevail on contract coal for the coming 
year and a rather good season is looked 
forward to by the mining interests in this 
field. 


Chicago 

While coal dealers are not inclined to 
make predictions, it is regarded as cer- 
tain that the present buying movement 
will absorb a very substantial amount of 
coal during May. It is expected this will 
increase in vigor during the latter part 
of the present month. At present the 
buying comes principally from the rail- 
roads, although there has been a certain 
amount of business coming from _ the 
users of steam coal who recently found 
themselves at the end of their resources. 
This enables the commercial mines to 
continue doing some business, but it is 
not expected these mines will have a big 
market until toward the end of May. 

The coke market is active and spot 
business in furnace and foundry coke 
is fairly good at firm prices. The supply 
of Indiana and Illinois coal is not suf- 
ficient now to warrant any fixed market 
quotation. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


ota a \RGbeah oy, 3.0, aera $2.62@2.87 


PE ere SES 6 oo os ode se 2.50@2.75 
DUCE IUT Detainees cuche's 0 seo wale 2.17 
SOrecnines ei metiersielals so sic Veen 1.67@1.82 

Springfield: 
DOMESHE LUMO Meilats o10 0 6 se see $2.57@2.82 
PILOR ISI IITS PD etatetits eae vie 3 0 0.0. eceue Pa We 6 
VEU TMITL ena eayate nse see 36.0 a/ewja 1.97@2.07 
PIGLOCHITIPS tie dieteic cicic ie 210 6 0 0 fale 1.67@1.82 
Clinton: 
DIOMCSUIC TUM Dire teers 0 + o's oon 'erwss $2.52@2.77 
SCOR ITTV eetmetaie ce! 6 ea else a wis WEAN 
MUNG TD eras ieselereielcse.s 3.3 i0 8-6 4 aes 1.97@2.07 
PICLGOUMEES ie ake ciaietetere i wile slele siete 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River: 


WUETIG CULT, EE Asp Sc area sca? 
Lump and egg. . 


$3.1 
$3.30@3.5 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 
Connellsville and Wise County, $4.75; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.55; bypro- 
duct, nut, $4.55; gashouse, $4.75. 


Indianapolis 

There is nothing particularly encour- 
aging about the coal-mining industry in 
this state. Both operators and miners 
are greatly disappointed because the 
mines have not resumed work. The op- 
erators say that orders are piling up and 
the scarcity of coal in localities is be- 
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coming acute. Public institutions and 
manufacturing plants are borrowing coal 
of railroads fortunate enough to have 
some in storage. 

When the joint conference of oper- 
ators and miners meets again, it will be 
to hear a report from a policy committee 
composed of Kelsheimer and Stewart for 
the miners, and Hewitt and Gould for 
the operators. The operators, notwith- 
standing their desire to open the mines, 
seem determined to refuse to enter into 
negotiations until the men return to work, 
and the men are as determined to obtain 
some of their demands first. It is said 
that President Walker, of the Illinois 
United Mine Workers, has promised 
money to aid the Indiana miners during 
the prolonged deadlock. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 

Coal trade in the Twin Cities and the 
Northwest is still very inactive, and the 
majority df coal men look for another 
month of quietness before business will 
be normal again. Prices have been re- 
ceived on Pocahontas Smokeless, Splint, 
Hocking and Youghiogheny Coals, and 
contracts are being let at 10c. per ton 
less than circular prices prevailing last 
year on all these coals. Contracting this 
year has not been quite as heavy as last, 
owing to the fact that the shipper has not 
known where he was at in the way of 
prices, but of late many contracts have 
been signed and it is rumored several 
of the larger ones have been made at a 
low price. 

Franklin County and Harrisburg coal 
is being quoted at $2 and $2.10 on lump, 
egg and nut sizes at mines, screening 
from $1.10 to $1.30, and Carterville and 
Springfield district coals are quoted at 
from $1.75 to $2 for lump and egg, f.o.b. 
mines. The retail business is very quiet 
and will probably continue so. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining has been partially resumed in 
Illinois, although on a very small scale. 
Mines in practically all the districts in 
southern Illinois are working, but in some 
sections there are but two or three that 
have started up. 

There is absolutely no demand, and that 
produced is sometimes held at the mine 
for a couple of days until a market is 
found. It is evident from the prices 
quoted that several operators are not fig- 
uring the new insurance feature. The 
casualty companies are asking approxi- 
mately $12 on each $100 of the payroll, 
as they claim it is impossible to do busi- 
ness under the recent Illinois law at a fig- 
ure less than that. 

There would be a good demand in St. 
Louis for anthracite, were it possible to 
get any, and smokeless is not as lively 
as it might be. The same applies to coke, 
both byproduct and gas house. There 
is nothing to indicate that the market will 
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pick up on any of the fuels in St. Louis 
in the immediate future, and it opened 
the earlier part of the present week, as 
follows: . 


Carterville 


6 in. lump and SxGierve soca, Eh AOD 
2S MUL ats cece Wee eae Si Po pO the P30 
SCrEONIDESEL S ot tigeh tae ade ee oe ee 1.00 
MING TUT. See She CL cone aie 1.10 
Standard 
2 in, - Tami ns Se eke ee eee en Ole OD 
2 in. screenings....... atte eon: 0.90 
Mine-Thnes et Soe cee oy eee 1.00 
INU es Ge aire es ean el er ite 0.95 


Portland, Ore. 


While oil is being substituted for coal 
in a good many instances, it is also true 
that coal is taking the place of wood, 
particularly in sections where the forests 
have been thinned out. It is pointed 
out that could coal be obtained at a little 
less cost it would soon make a heavy in- 
road on the demand for wood fuel. 

The coal trade in Portland is not very 
active at this time of year because spring 
is well advanced, but dealers report busi- 
ness this year about equal to the average 
for May. There has been no change in 
quotations here and it will probably be 
another month before storage prices are 
put into effect. 

Receipts of coal are light in that the 
stocks are pretty full and it is not ex- 
pected there will be any heavy shipments 
again until next fall. 


San Francisco 

For the past two or three weeks the 
local trade has been very quiet and the 
movement far from brisk. On the other 
hand, deliveries of domestic have been 
exceedingly meager, and as a _ conse- 
quence the stock on hand has not de- 
creased. 

The arrivals up to nearly the close of 
last month consisted of 4971 tons of 
Australian and 4593 tons of Wellington. 
The U. S. Government has received three 
cargoes of Pocahontas for the Navy, ag- 
gregating 16,683 tons, and the Pacific 
Coast Co., 4524 tons of steam coal from 
its Washington collieries, for use on the 
coast steamers. 

The receipts of Rocky Mountain coal 
have been fairly good, considering pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Prices to the trade are as follows per 
ton: 


Wellington (British Columbia)... $8.00 
Pelau Main) CAustraliian ee. eeae 8.00 
Rocka Mon tattle. aes eee: 8.50 
Anthracite sGLenie hiwen. ss eee 15.00 
Cumberland voces cle er ee eee 12:50 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE CAR SITUATION 


Increases in number of idle coal 
cars were most noticeable through the 
Middle Atlantic States and Middle West. 
In the Middle Atlantic territory the car 
surplus jumped from 22,500 to almost 
50,000, and in the Middle West the in- 
crease during the fortnight exceeded 100 
per cent. Both of these sections have on 
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hand a comparatively large number of 
idle cars, although the present surplus 
of cars in the Middle West is not as 
large as the surplus at this time last 
year. In the Northwest there was about 
a normal number of freight cars idle. 
While the increase in the box-car sur- 
plus was not as marked as the gain in 
coal cars, it was by no means confined 
to any particular section of the country. 
There was a better demand for box cars 
in Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and on 
Canadian linés, but not sufficiently large 
to reduce the total surplus in those ter- 
ritories. 

The following table shows the surplus 





and shortages of cars on 169 roads on 
Apr comets 
Net 
Surplus Short Surplus 
SO Rin oa oite he eeeehe 19,583 6,152 13,431 
HN aitey eva 6,857 L623 5,244 
Coal, gond. and 
hopper .2. 94,692 2,144 92,548 
Other kinds... 30,054 2,096 27,658 
TT Oitel a aetabenere 151,186 12,305 138,881 


VARIOUS RAILROADS, RIVERS AND CANALS 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the fuel movement over various 
railroads, rivers and canals for February, 
1911-12’: 


Railroads 1911 1912 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 2,187,226 3,397,088 
Buffalo, Rochester & 

Pitts Dug? Wooo. eee 612,341 790,801 
Buffalo & Susquehanna’, . 157,031 167,375 
Chesapeake & Ohio? *.... 1,530,710 1,337,216 
Mges oR Ge, eee 637,734 721,481 
Huntingdon & Broadtop : 

Mountain? 2° 85s ee 83,127 136,811 
New York Central & Hud- 

SOD River? 2.22. ce ee 632,564 706,573 
Norfolk & Western? *..... 1,402,765 1,922,225 
Pennsylvania (east of 

Pittsburg & Erie)? >.... 4,646,198 6,217,386 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie? ®.. 1,023,056 1,476,748 
Pittsburg, Shawmut «& 

Northern? - 4.2 eee 114,239 202,137 
Southern + os 45... eee 358,917 451,081 
Virginians." ae ase 162,343 294,041 
Western Maryland....... 192,284 255,063 

Rivers and Canals 
Canals and Falls at Louis- 

Valle”: SA A eee 239,173 18,050 
Chesapeake & Delaware 

Ganial 52>. (ys 6 eee ee 8,193 2,700 
Davis Island Dam...°... 448,160 101,245 
Green River, Lock-No. 1. . 2,202 1,356 
Kanawha River...... xy 93,580 78,320 
Kentucky River, Lock 

Now 1 A eee 6,100 4,600 
Monongahela River...... 1,005,461 450,352 

1Figures throughout this table have been 


reduced to a uniform basis of short tons 
2Includes coal received from connecting lines. 
Includes company’s coal. 
4January figures. 
5Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 


Foreign Markets 
RUSSIA 


production of the 
Donetz district for 1911 was 16,607,600 
tons, as compared with 14,013,390 tons 
for 1910 and 14,952,745 tons for 1909. 
Production of anthracite in 1911 was 2,- 
903,870 tons, as compared with 2,398,- 
000 tons in 1910 and 2,546,300 tons in 
1909. The production of coke was 2,- 
705,000 tons in 1910, as compared with 
3,292,000 tons in 1911. 


Bituminous-coal 


FRANCE 


The imports of coal into France during 
the first two months of this year totaled 
2,751,400 tons, as compared with 2,906,- 
000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1911. The imports of coke for the same 


period of 1912 were 388,900 tons, as 
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compared with 446,200 tons in 1911, 
while the imports of briquettes were 204,- 
300 tons, as against 207,000 in 1911. 
The exports of coal during the first two 
months of 1911 were 192,736 tons, as 
compared with 356,209 tons for the same 
period of the current year. Coke ex- 
ports during this same period of the 
Current es years WEfe 21,00 tans aS 
against 30,488 tons in 1911. 


AUSTRIA- HUNGARY 


During 1911, 10,872,928 tons of coal 
were imported into Austria-Hungary, as 
compared with 9,864,462 tons in 1910 
and 10,482,264 tons in 1909. The im- 
ports of coke in 1911 totalled 702,707 
tons, as compared with 670,089 tons in 
1910, and 701,281 tons in 1909. , 

Exports of coal during 1911 were 609,- 
737 tons, as compared with 615,082 tons 
in 1910, and 633,253 tons in 1909. Coke 
exports for 1911 were 299,915 tons, as 
compared with 230,735 tons in 1910, and 
198,313 tons in 1909. 


Financial Notes 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has 
listed $3,000,000 collateral trust 4%% 
gold power bonds, due Dec. 1, 1921, and 
$1,750,000 collateral trust 4%% gold 
bonds due Nov. 1, 1930, on the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange. 


Although comparatively speaking the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.’s earnings 
are small, 8% has already been paid on 
the preferred stock, the issue amounting 
to $1,030,000. In 1909 a common stock 
dividend of $1,000,000 was distributed, 
which increased the total outstanding to 
$6,000,000. 


It is estimated that the Pittsburg Coal 
Co. will benefit to thé extent of $1,160,000 
a year by the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in reducing the 
freight rate to lake ports 10c. per ton, 
but this will be offset to some extent by 
the increase of 5c. a ton in wages to min- 
ers. The net advantage to the company, 
however, will be about $600,000 a year. 


The Delaware & Hudson coal opera- 
tions during 1911 included the mining of 
7,280,939 tons of coal, an increase of 
633,280 tons. Gross revenue from the 
coal mining department was $13,355,014, 
an increase of $1,548,126 over 1910; gross 
expenses amounted to $13,238,304, an in- 
crease of $1,790,077, leaving a net rev- 
enue for this department of $116,710, a 
decrease of $241,951 for the year. Con- 
struction and betterments included in 
the coal department expenses amounted 
to $823,654, as against $766,673 in 1910. 


In the year to June 30 last, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.’s in- 
come account wound up with a loss of 
$103,316. For 1910 the loss was $71,500 
and for 1907, $71,482, an aggregate de- 
ficit for the three fiscal periods of $246,- 
298. In 1909 and 1908 profits of $66,973 
and $207,523, respectively, were shown, 
or $274,496 in total. Thus the net pro- 
fits for the five years were $28,198. This 
only partially measures the unprofitable- 
ness of Reading’s coal business, as the 
foregoing balances make no allowance 
for full interest on capital invested in 
coal lands. 
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“Link-Belt”’ 
Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 
usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, involving the problem of conveying the coal from the 
driftmouth to the loading tracks, ‘‘Link-Belt”? Chain Retard- 
ing Conveyors have proved to be the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of handling the coal without breakage. 


The illustration shows the “Link-Belt” Chain Retarding Conveyor 
installed for the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 
at Canebrake, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length 512 feet. 


We Design and Construct 


Coal Tipples, Coal Washeries, Screening Equipments 
and machinery of every description for 
the handling of coal. 


Our 88-page book No. 111—“‘The Handling and Preparation of Coal at the 
Mine’’— illustrates the character of our work. A copy will 
be mailed postpaid upon request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 209 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Natl. Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your w 
output . 


Steel Tipples and Complete 


Equipments 
° . Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
W rite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 





Consider the Saving 


Think how a really good mine car—the Mineral Ridge 
kind—will cut operating costs. Low initiai expenditure 
—stand up under the hardest usage—made of the finest 
materials by experts in car building. A type to meet 
every working condition—the problem existing in just 
your case. 

We can help you on mine equipment or any kind. 
Steam and electric hoists, cages and sheaves—ali made 
in the Mineral Ridge way. 












Ask us for particulars. 


The Mineral Ridge Manufacturing Company, 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 


GET A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE ON THE MINE 
LOCOMOTIVE YOU NEED 


It will pay you to do it and you can get the Specialist’s 
advice without cost. 


The reason it will pay you is that long experience has proved that certain types of loco- 
motives are best for one class of conditions, other types for other conditions. 


The reason that you can get the needed Specialist’s advice /ree is that for 45 years we 
have been devoting our entire energy to the development of the Porter Line of Locomotives, 
both air and steam and for all gauges and service, and so have learned just what treatment 
different conditions demand. 

And we will gladly go into full details if you will write us as to your conditions. And you will be 
put under no obligations nor to any expense whatever, 


H. K. Porter Company 
410 Wood St. Pittsburg, Penna. 


New York Office, Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St. 
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Did you read the talk on Advertising on the front cover of this 


issue ? It contains a moral for every reader of COAL AGE. 





PERFORATED METALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Elevator Buckets Flights and Trough 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 
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YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa, Field Office—s0 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 30z, 







smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 






90 West Street New York, U. S. A. 






Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotive 


Apparatus that will successfully withstand severe 
service is produced by long practical experience. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are the products of the combined experience of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, for 80 years the foremost locomotive build- 
ers in America, and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
the leader in the manufacture of electric haulage equipment ever 
since the beginning of electric traction. 


This experience is embodied in the design of every detail in the 
construction of Baldwin-Westinghouse mine locomotives. Each 
part is known to be best adapted to the service it must perform. 


In consequence, Baldwin- Westinghouse mine locomotives 
are, above all, reliable. 


They do their work steadily day inand day 
out, getting out maximum tonnage at the 
least expense and in the shortest time. 


There 1s a Baldwin-Westinghouse locomo- 
tive for every class of service. The proper 
locomotive for your mine will be recom- 
mended by Westinghouse engineers after a 
careful study of conditions. 


Westinghouse Mine Motor 


Address either Company— 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Jeffrey Line For The Coal Mine 





Jeffrey Steel Tipple Equipped with Gravity Screens: Lorain Coal & Dock Co., Blaine, Ohio 


ipple Equipment 


“Modern Equipment Aids In 
Mine Efficiency” 


There is ao other department of coal mining 
in which our exceptional engineering service, 
our experience, and our facilities are more 
valuable than in the designing and construct- 
ing of the Tipple. Our engineers examine the 
conditions of the installation thoroughly, and 
all being experts and long experienced in this 
line, they are in a position to suggest the most 
satisfactory system for the conditions found. 
Moreover, if the Coal Operator or Superinten- 
dent has any ideas, these are combined as far 
as practicable with the ideas of our engineers. 


We design, furnish complete mechanical 
equipment, and construct the Tipple under the 
direction of competent and.experienced men. 


The success of Jeffrey Installations is due 
mainly to our keeping in close touch with our 
customers by means of our engineering ser- 


vice in order to insure them satisfaction, and 
to our making our goods as well as we know 
how. And our “know how’ is the result of 33 
years of progress which has made us the 
largest manufacturers of Coal Mining Equip- 
ment in the world. 


Any of the following sent on 
request. 


Coal Handling and Mine Equipment............ No. 42 
Coal. Tipples wing ‘Soreense e420. hee wcine 2 
Revolving’ Sarees ties aieac ta eae «sath oeiahe wes 

Wire Cable Hauls 

Wire: Cable, Conveyersauass 0.3... aan aca « co 
Cross Over and Gravity Car Dumps............ 
Crushers: and” Pulverineties et iat sbethaalehe ticle nee 
Drop’ Rai sMinéwCagest atc aos Mase oe tere ces 
Centrifugal Mine Fans...... 

Coal Washeries and Equipments 

Care of Electric Mine Locomotives.............. 
Electric Mine Locomotives. . 

Electric Air Power Coal Cutting Machines........ 
Electric Crab Locomotives: fe titiisis, Sous se cca 
Electric Rotary Drills 

Rubber Belt Conveyers.... 


THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


New York 
Birmingham 


Boston Montreal 


Chicago 


SS 6° ?°p 


Pittsburg 
St. Louis 


Atlanta, Ga. 
5-18-12 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Denver Seattle 
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Asa _ hf 
Mine Operator ne 
Or Mine 

Superintendent, 


are you interested in reducing cost per ton of ea mined? 
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When the draw-bar pull of a loaded car is 
reduced 50 per cent— 

When the percentage of tractured wheels is 
reduced to a minimum— 

When the lubricating cost, including both 
oil and labor, is cut in half— 

The cost of mining is greatly reduced, 
is it not? 


All of these economies and others may be effected by adopting 
wheels equipped with 


Hyatt FLEXIBLE RoLLER BEARINGS 


The Flexible Spiral Roller is an exclusive 
feature of Hyatt Bearings and this roller, 


* . : ES Hyatr Rouen BEARING ee) 
Being Flexible, cushions shock; ComPANY 


id REED en ay Se, 

Being Tubular, acts as an oil reservoir; "| ber rcent =a 

Being Spiral, with rollers alternated right tehg eae 
and left it distributes the oil through- 
out the bearing and carries grit or 
foreign matter into the hollow of the 
roller, leaving the path of the rollers 
absolutely clean. 

















Hyatt Bearings may be obtained in twelve E | 
standard makes of mine car wheels. Write. | ee 
today for Bulletin No. 604D. 


Hyatt Rotter BEARING Co. 
NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 


2000B 





























VENTS of the past few weeks have proved that 
the foreigner at our coal mines is a factor to be 
reckoned with. If John White and his lieuten- 

ants can’t control this hot-headed, lawless element 
in their organization, certainly no lasting good can 
ever result from even the slightest recognition of 
the Miner’s Union. 


Innocent people have been slaughtered, bad feeling 
engendered and public confidence in the power 
of labor leaders to negotiate a contract destroyed— 
all because an ignorant and excitable body of men 
have been herded into our anthracite collieries through 
the short-sighted economic policy of mine owners. 
The future of native labor has been seriously injured, 
and a soil adapted to the cultivation of radical social- 
ism and anarchy has been provided. 


In handling our most recent controversy, one 
or two anthracite managers acted unwisely in attempt- 
ing to load coal with men drafted from their engi- 
neering department, but there was no sufficient and 
excusable reason for the riots that occurred when 
repair men were sent underground, and surely no 
one believes that an operator must allow his mine 
to flood when only a suspension is in force and a 
strike not yet ordered. The course of conduct 
followed by the American members of the Union 
has been admirable, and we begin to wonder whether 
in this matter of alien labor, the industry has not 
“‘sowed a wind from which it-will reap a whirlwind.” 


In 1910, only 27 states exceeded in population the 
number of immigrants who came into this country. 
Up until 1880 these newcomers were mostly from 
the countries of Northwestern Europe. 
not dissimilar to our early colonists, were skilled 
artisans and were accustomed to a representative 
form of government. During the past 30 years,’ 
the tide of immigration has begun to flow from 
Southern Europe, bringing people trained under-an 
‘autocratic government, and not far removed from 
serfdom. 


s 


In 1860, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland 
furnished 88 per cent. of the total immigration, while 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia and Poland sent 
only four-tenths of one per cent. During the decade 


They were . 
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1881-1890, the percentages were 55.6 and 17.6 
respectively. Then the balance turned; industries 
were centralized and employers called for the unskilled 
peasants of Southern Europe. During the period 
1891-1900, the percentages were 31.6 and 51; in 
1909 the figures were 13 and 63 respectively. 


Advocates of unrestricted immigration contend 
that large-scale industry requires a floating and 
unemployed labor force. It might be better, how- 
ever, to dovetail industries so as to spread the demand 
more equally over the entire year. Irregular working 
habits demoralize labor. It is also a fact that wage- 
earners having a low standard of living delay the 
introduction of improved labor-saving machinery. 
Today we are more dependent upon the utilization 
of mechanical ingenuity than upon the presence 
of a mass of unskilled workers. 


The immigrants who came to this country in 
1909 brought with them $17,331,828, and more than 
one-half of them brought less than $50 apiece. Dur- 
ing one year of ordinary prosperity the total amount 
of money sent abroad by foreigners is approximately 
$200,000,000. That ablest of labor leaders, John 
Mitchell, says: ‘““The American people should not 
sacrifice the future of the working classes in. order 
to improve the conditions of the inhabitants of 
Europe. Unregulated immigration is certain to 
degrade labor in this country.” 


The only way the native American has been able 
to rise has been by delaying marriage, and by reducing 
the average size of families. One authority goes 
so far as to claim that immigration has not increased 
the population, but merely replaced the native with 
foreign stock. Furthermore, unrestricted immigra- 
tion aggravates cycles of overproduction, produces a 
sort of caste system, and generates political evils, 
It would be better to raise the standard of living in 
this country and let our influence spread by contact 
and example, rather than to try and lift all nations 
at once and only a little way. 


Our mines can produce 50 per cent. more coal 
than we can consume or export, so why flood the 
market with alien labor that cannot be controlled 
by employer, nor led by fellow worker? 
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The New Buck Mountain Breaker 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has just 
completed the construction and equip- 
ment of the surface plant for its new 
Buck Mountain colliery. This is located 
on top of the north spur of the Broad 
Mountain, 1642 ft. above sea level, two 
miles east of Mahanoy City, Penn. 

The new plant has been erected for the 
purpose of handling the output which was 
previously prepared at the old Buck 
Mountain and Vulcan breakers, situated 
about three-quarters of a mile east and 
west respectively from the present oper- 
ation, and these older structures have 
now been abandoned. The Buck Moun- 
tain, Seven Foot, Skidmore, Mammoth 
and Primrose seams are worked in this 
locality. 

The plant, as a whole, is thoroughly 
modern and complete. It comprises a 
breaker, boiler house, shop, warehouse, 
office, etc., all of concrete and steel fire- 
proof construction. The general layout 
of buildings and tracks is shown in the 
plan, Fig. 1. The feature of greatest in- 
terest, however, is the breaker. This is 
built beyond the outcrop of the underly- 
ing coal and adjacent to the tracks-of the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 


NovEL DEPARTURE IN BREAKER DESIGN 


The Buck Mountain breaker embodies 
a number of new and unusual features, 
notably the loading of all transportation 
cars, one at a time, by means of a beit 
conveyor, which serves a double row of 
storage pockets running at right angles to 
the loading track. In this respect, and 
in general design, it is similar to the Le- 
high Valley company’s Mineral Spring 
breaker near Wilkes Barre, Penn., which 
has been in successful operation for 
nearly a year. In construction, however, 
it differs from the Mineral Spring plant, 
in that the pockets and entire substruct- 
ure, up to the level of the jig floor, are 
of reinforced concrete, instead of steel 
and timber, as in the previous design. 

Some apprehension was felt by the de- 
signer in regard to the disintegrating ac- 
tion of acid water on the concrete of the 
storage pockets, and to adequately pro- 
vide against such action, the bins were 
lined as follows: The concrete sur- 
faces first having been coated with a 
special waterproof paint, a layer of 2-in. 
plank was laid down and covered with 
prepared roofing, and on top of this was 
placed a flooring of 1-in. boards. The 
whole was then covered with l-in. hard 
wood to take the wear of the sliding coal. 

Above the jig floor, the breaker frame- 
work is of structural steel, sheathed with 
corrugated iron. Timber is used to some 
extent. for supperting machinery, in the 
construction of chutes, and in some in- 
stances for walk ways and stair treads. 
But taken as a whole, the structure is ob- 
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By E. L. Cole 


A thoroughly modern anthra- 
cite plant of 1800 tons daily ca- 
pacity is here described. The 


breaker embodies several new 
and important features of design, 
notably a belt conveyor for load- 


ing out all coal, and requires 
only 36 employees for its opera- 
tion. The structure is of con- 
crete and steel fireproof con- 
struction, thoroughly equipped, 
excellently lighted and practi- 
cally free from dust. 





viously non-inflammable and practicaliv 
fireproof. Too much emphasis caa 
scarcely be given to the desirable results 
obtained by the liberal provision of large 
steel-framed window sash. These afford 
ready means of ventilation, in addition 
to an abundance of light which is re- 
markable in comparison with the murky 
interior of the average breaker. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION IS “WET” 


The method of preparation adopted at 
Buck Mountain is in some respects dis- 
tinctly different from that usually em- 
ployed. In the first place, it was not 
desired to make any size of coal larger 
than egg at this plant, and consequently 
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comotives from the Vulcan and Buck 
Mountain slopes, located, as previously 
mentioned, about three-quarters of a mile 
east and west respectively from the new 
operation. The cars enter the double 
tracks, under the extreme northern side 
of the breaker, which is partitioned off 
from the rest of the building by a wall 
of vitrified tile. This serves the dual 
purpose of a fire wall, and an inclosure 
for the under part of the breaker struct- 
ure. 

The coal cars are hoisted to the top 
of the breaker, a distance of 162% ft. 
on single-deck self-dumping cages, oper- 
ating in a double-compartment steel 
tower. During a recent trial run, 22 cars 
were hoisted and dumped in 16 min. The 
coal empties from the mine cars into a 
dump chute or hopper and is fed, under 
control of hand-operated gates, onto a 
pair of 4x16 ft. double-deck shakers. 


PICKING DONE AT HEAD OF BREAKER 


Steamboat and lump sizes are taken 
off the top deck of these shakers and 
led to a moving picking table, 5 ft. wide 
and 28 ft. long, which is centrally lo- 
cated on the headroom floor. Stationary 
platforms about 6 ft. wide are built up 
flush with the moving table on each side. 
and the four pickers who are stationed 
here to examine the coal (two each on 
the right and left) work in pockets about 
2 ft. deep. This arrangement enables 
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Fic. 1. LAYOUT OF COLLIERY BUILDINGS AND RAILROAD TRACKS 


the lump, steamboat and broken sizes, 
separated at the head to facilitate clean- 
ing, are immediately broken down. More- 
over, it was determined that the most de- 
pendable results could be obtained by 
submitting the entire output (excepting 
the smaller steam sizes) to a jigging pro- 
cess, and this results in a system of pre- 
paration which is consistently “wet” 
throughout. 

Coal is hauled to the breaker in mine 
cars by two Vulcan Iron Works steam lo- 


the men to slide the coal or rock from the 
moving band without any lifting, thus 
lightening their task and increasing the 
efficiency of their labor. At the center of 
table, the headroom floor slopes up from 
either side to provide alleyways for the 
removal of particularly large pieces of 
rock. Doubtful coal is pushed by the 
pickers to the right and left of the mov- 
ing table, and the slate is here chipped 
off by four men and thrown into the 
rock chute. A clutch lever, near the end 
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of the picking table, affords a 
means of stopping it when desired. 

A diagram indicating the flow of coal 
through the breaker is shown in Fig. 2. 
When the steamboat and lump coal leaves 


the picking table, it enters a set of 
compound-geared crushing rolls, which 
have a peripheral speed of 300 ft. per 
min. These rolls are of the segnient 
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Fic. 2. DIAGRAM SHOWING RUN OF COAL 


type, affording a convenient means for 
changing their size and facilitating re- 
pair work when needed. 

From the crusher rolls, the coal drops 
through a waterfall chute, a distance of 
12 ft., to a single deck shaker, which 
takes off coal of egg size. This may be 
led directly to the pocket H or sent to the 
No. 3 rolls and broken down. The under 
size from the above mentioned shaker 
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and the broken-down egg go to the hop- 
per H. 


BREAKER AUTOMATICALLY FED FROM A 
LARGE RECEIVING HOPPER 


The broken coal, which is made over 
the lower deck of the dump-chute shak- 
ers, passes to a pair of Ayres pickers and 
then enters the No. 3 rolls. All coal 
smaller than broken drops into the hop- 
per H. There is thus collected in the 
hopper, all the coal which passes through 
the breaker and when it reaches the 
hopper it is all of egg size or smaller. 

From the hopper, the coal is fed out 
through three Tench automatic feeders to 
four banks of shakers of the five-deck 
Parrish type, which separate it into egg, 
stove, chestnut, pea and buckwheat sizes. 
Coal of each size is then conducted 
through water-fall chutes to its proper 
30-ton pocket, five of which are located 
immediately above and behind the jigs. 
The jigs are of the standard Lehigh Val- 
ley type and are 20 in number, 10 on 
each side of the breaker, and, as to serv- 


ice, are divided as follows: 5 egg, 5 siove, 
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water, which is used for flushing ashes 
from the boiler house. 

From the egg, stove and nut jigs, the 
coal is discharged by the individual jig 
scraper lines onto small shaking screens, 
which remove any undersize material that 
may have resulted from breakage in the 
chutes and jigs. It then passes to the 
pockets after examination by pickers sta- 
tioned on the jig floor. The jig refuse 
is carried away by two scraper lines, one 
in front of each battery of 10 jigs, and is 
conveyed to the rock chute. Rock from 
all parts of the breaker is collected in 
this chute and led to a No. 6 Gates 
crusher, furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee. After passing through 
the crusher, the rock is conveyed, at the 
present time, by a scraper line, about 125 
ft. to a rock dump on the mountain side. 

The jig tanks are flushed out by means 
of hand-operated gates, which discharge 
into concrete hoppers and troughs under 
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Fic. 3. SIDE ELEVATION, BucK MOUNTAIN BREAKER 


6 chestnut, 2 pea and 2 buckwheat. The 
pea and buckwheat jigs are interchange- 
able, so that four jigs are availabie for 
either size. 

All coal screened through the buck- 
wheat shakers passes to four sets of rice 
and barley shakers, having s-in. and #- 
in. round mesh on the upper and lower 
decks respectively. Coal passing through 
the #-in. mesh goes out with the wasn 


the jigs. This slush is carried over a 
shaking screen, and the material screened 
out is returned to the breaker by way of 
a scraper line, which discharges into the 
condemned-coal elevators. 


Cars LOADED BY BELT CONVEYOR 


A view of the loading headroom, looking 
down on the 36-in. conveyor belt and oper- 
ator’s platform is shown in Fig. 5. This 
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conveyor belt runs centrally between the 
two rows of storage pockets, which are in 
duplicate, so that every size of coal is 
stored symmetrically on both sides of the 
belt. Coal is led to the belt by curved 
chutes, which deliver it longitudinally in, 
line with the direction in which the belt 
moves. Its flow from the pockets is regu- 
lated by a number of pivoted lift gates, 
all of which are operated from the load- 
ing head through a system of shafting 
and levers, under the control of the one 
man employed there. 

The belt conveyor is provided with a 
steam-operated boom end for adjustment 
to suit the several sizes of railroad cars, 
so that unnecessary breakage is avoided. 
All this mechanism, the belt itself, pocket 
gates and the boom end, is run and con- 
trolled by one man, who is thus enabled 
to load seven cars an hour without other 
assistance than a man outside to drop the 
cars into place. It, will be noted from 
Fig. 5, that the operator’s position at the 
head of the loading platform is inclosed 
by large windows, which protect him 
from inclement weather and at the same 
time afford an unobstructed view up and 
down the tracks. 

To provide for the economical handling 
of condemned coal, hoppers are built un- 
der the railroad tracks, a short distance 
below the breaker, and cars which fail to 
pass inspection are brought here and 
dumped. The coal passes from the hop- 
pers to a slightly inclined scraper line 
that carries it to the elevators R, in the 
front of the breaker, whence it travels 
to the hopper H, or No. 3 rolls, as the 
case may be, for repreparation. It will 
be noted that there is but one set of 
elevators in the breaker. This handles 
all screenings, pickings and material from 
the jig-slush shakers as a usual load, but 
is of ample capacity to take care of the 
condemned coal in addition, and this lat- 
ter material is thus prepared at a mini- 
mum of expense, since no additional la- 
bor is involved, except possibly one man 
to handle the railroad cars. 


a 


RAILROAD CARS HANDLED BY CONTINUOUS 
CABLE HAULAGE 


Transportation cars are handled to and 
from the breaker by a continuous cable 


haulage, which is driven by a Litchfield © 


compound-geared endless-rope haulage 
engine. This cable runs up and down 
throughout the length of both empty and 
loaded storage yards, and is so arranged 
that a car on any track may be moved 
by it in either direction. The cars are at- 
tached to the rope by a Morgan patent 
cable grip, carrying a 25-ft. length of 
chain for hooking on to some handy part 
of the car. The tracks throughout have 
a grade of about one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
in favor of the loads. This method of 
handling cars eliminates the delays con- 
sequent upon dropping them down by 
gravity in severe winter weather and en- 
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ables one man to keep the plant sup- 
plied. 

The breaker is driven by two separate 
engines, a 12 and 16 x 24-in. tandem- 
compound Corliss jig engine and an 18 
and 36 x 30-in. cross-compound Corliss 
engine for the main drive, both built by 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
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measure to the fact that all shaking 
screens are balanced. An item worthy of 
special mention is the careful manner in 
which all bearings are housed, each be- 
ing provided with a Philadelphia auto- 
matic grease cup. 
A notable feature of the electric signal — 
system in the breaker is the construction 


Fic. 5. LOADING CONVEYOR AND OPERATOR’S PLATFORM, SHOWING 
CONTROL LEVERS 


Penn. Rope and belt transmission sys- 
tems are employed, there being about 
1670 ft. of belting, as compared with 
3500 ft. of 1%-in. manilla rope. 

There is in this building a noticeable 
absence of the vibration usually encoun- 
tered in breaker structures, due in great 


of the push buttons. These are made of > 
two pieces of No. 12 sheet brass, mounted — 
on oak blocks. The top plate, when bent 
down, affords a considerable rubbing sur- 
face on the under plate and a reliable 
contact is readily secured. The ordinary 
type of push button has failed to meet 
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the rigid requirements of breaker service, 
and hence this more rugged form has 
been devised. The breaker is electrically 
lighted when required, and is heated by 
exhaust steam, 15,000 ft. of 1%-in. pipe 
having been installed for this purpose. 
“Childs” fire extinguishers are located at 
convenient points throughout the building, 
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tered with cement mortar. The west room 
will be utilized for the storage of such 
heavy repair parts of the breaker ma- 
chinery as will be kept on hand. The 
east room is being fitted up with toilet, 
etc., for the accommodation of employ- 
ees. The floors are of concrete, and when 
completed, the facilities here provided 





Fic. 7, JiG-ROOM FLOOR, SHOWING CHUTES FROM JIGS TO POCKETS 


although the fire hazard has been reduced 
to a minimum by the elimination, as far 
as practicable, of inflammable material. 


CONVENIENCES FOR EMPLOYEES 


The space beneath the coal pockets is 
divided into two large rooms, closed on 
all sides by walls of hollow tile, plas- 


will compare favorably with those of 
most modern factories. 

The Buck Mountain breaker is designed 
to prepare 1500 to 1800 tons of coal per 
day, with a force of 36 employees, who 
are paid the usual wages for this class 
of work. That a very high degree 
of efficiency in operation has been at- 
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tained is evident from this fact, and from 
an inspection of the working of the plant. 
Effective measures have been taken to 
reduce to a minimum the breakage of 
coal in its progress through the breaker. 


‘Every precaution has been taken to in- 


sure the safety of employees and to in- 
crease the efficiency of their labor, as, for 
instance, by providing abundant light, 
easy and convenient means of access to 
machinery and stairways of reasonable 
pitch. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
criticism that can be made of the plant 
as a whole is that it everywhere gives 
evidence of having been thoroughly and 
carefully planned, taking advantage of 
the best features of modern construction, 
applicable to this kind of work. The de- 
sign radically departs in many particulars 
from the beaten path of breaker con- 
struction and marks a big advance in at- 
taining greater efficiency and economy of 
operation. 

The plant was designed by Panl 
Sterling, mechanical engineer, Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., under the general di- 
rection of S. D. Warriner, vice-president 
and general manager, and I wish to ex- 
press to Mr. Underwood, division super- 
intendent, under whose supervision the 
colliery-construction work was carried on, 
my appreciation of the information and 
courtesies extended. 

In our next issue will appear an article 
dealing with the loading conveyor, car- 
haulage system and some details of the 
breaker construction, together with a de- 
scription of the steam-generating plant 
and engine equipment. 


New Base Map of Illinois 


A new map of the state of Illinois, 
on a scale of approximately eight miles 
to the inch, is ready for distribution by 
the State Geological Survey. It is pre- 
pared in three colors so as to represent 
drainage features in blue; railroads, land 
lines, towns, etc., in black; and county 
boundaries and figures showing altitudes 
above sea level for various towns in red. 
This map eliminates the errors of early 
land surveys, so that places are now 
shown with correct latitude and longi- 








tude. Railroad alignments are all highly 
accurate. 
A copy of this map on heavy paper 


will be sent on receipt of 10c. in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing... A similar copy 
mounted on cloth and sticks will be sent 
if in addition to 14c. postage, a money 
order for 30c. is inclosed, payable to 
Fred Mees Bindery, of Chicago. Remit- 
tance should be sent to the Director of 
the State Geological Survey, Urbana, Ill. 


The best and most economical form of 
gangway timbering is without doubt the 
three-piece all-steel form of support, 
as the steel legs cannot be split or 
crushed and are in the end more eeconom- 
ical than wooden sets. Simplicity and 
economy have their highest development 
in this system of timbering. 
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Mining the No. 8 Seam in Ohio 


The No. 8 coal sea.n is considered one 
of the most important in the country. It 
is better known to the mining profession 
as the Pittsburg seam. The underlying 
stratum is, in many places, composed of 
hard limestone, although a soft seam of 
clay is often found immediately beneath 
the coal, varying from a few inches to 
a foot in thickness. This forms a good 
floor upon which to work, though a diffi- 
cult one in which to cut drains, as is 
often desirable. 


RooF CONDITIONS 


Near the top of the seam is usually 
found a stratum of clay, varying from a 
few inches to 3 ft. in thickness. Above 
this is the roof coal, which, like the other 
parts, is irregular, and varies from an 
inch to several feet in thickness. When 
this latter is thin, the roof is usually 
poor, and when it is thick, a foot or more, 
the roof is good or favorable to any sys- 
tem of propping, as it forms a bond for 


the capping, which is placed on top of the | 


timbers. 

Above this roof coal is found a great 
obstacle to economic mining, especially 
in eastern Ohio. This is a stratum of clay 
and limestone, mixed irregularly, 
sometimes stratified to some extent, with 
slate; it is from 3 to 20 ft. in thickness. 
Taken as a whole, it is soft and brittle, 
and when too small pillars are left, or 
the pressure becomes great, it is very 
difficult to hold, and often comes down 
without warning, especially where the 
roof coal has fallen. 

This one difficulty, in connection with 
mining the Pittsburg seam in this state, 
has taxed the ingenuity of every mining 
official, and calls for the best judgment 
and experience to successfully handle. 
Many have succeeded fairly well, but 
others have failed, and not a few com- 
panies have gone to the wall on that ac- 
count. Many of these difficulties have 
been overcome, but there still remain 
some errors in practice and customs, 
which are seemingly overlooked. 


MISTAKES IN TIMBERING 


In the accompanying line cuts, Fig. 1 
shows a geological section of the strata 
in the vicinity of, and including No. 8 
seam, while Fig. 2 is a sketch showing 
a cross-section of a working chamber or 
room. On the map, in Fig. 3, is shown a 
proposed plan for future mining of a sec- 
tion of a mine, consisting of a pair of butt 
entries. This is done sometimes by the 
engineer, but more frequently by the sup- 
erintendent in the office, and Fig. 4 shows 
how it not infrequently works out. 

Referring to Fig. 2, it will be noted that 
the main seam has been worked out, and 
that the thin seam of clay, sometimes 
called the head-stone, has also been taken 
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By William Hibbs * 


An interesting description of 
the No. 8 Seam roof conditions 
in Ohio, and some notes on the 
best method of controlling same. 


A heavy overlying stratum of fire- 


clay occurs and is difficult to 
handle. The poor top has caused 
enormous losses of coal. 


*Mining engineer, Scio, Ohio. 


dewn. The roof of coal has, owing to its 
spongy nature, sprung down and left a 
thin opening between it and the overlying 
clay at F, thus removing the support for 
the latter. 

A portion of this material will soon 
slip out and rest on the coal beneath. 
Its opening will make way for more, and 
it will not be long until enough has fallen 
to. overload the roof coal. It will then 
crack open at A and throw off chips at 
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Violas 


C and will be considered dangerous. By 
setting two props against the roof, it will 
hold until the load on the coal becomes 
heavy enough to break the posts or shear 
the coal around the caps, when the whole 
mass will fall. ; 

The error in this case lies in not set- 
ting posts hard up against the roof, thus 
preventing the roof coal from springing 
away from the clay. Probably nine falls” 
out of every ten in the No. 8 coal in Ohio 
are due to this cause, and I have seen as” 
many as 20 per cent. of the posts set in 
a room, which were serving no purpose | 
whatever. They were not carrying any 
load, and as soon as the roof settled, 
the capping would roll and displace the 
post instead of carrying the weight. 


PROPOSED PLAN AND ACTUAL PLAN 


In Fig. 3, the superintendent’s plan- 
looks splendid on paper, but he did not 
make any allowance in the pillars for a_ 
difference of weight, due to more or less 
cover. His rooms are just as wide and- 
his pillars just as heavy under 20 ft. of 
cover as they are under twice that much. 
Also the entries were not driven by sights, 
and as a consequence are very crooked. 
As soon as the miners made a turn, they 
knew not which way to go, nor how far. 
The rooms were marked off by measuring 
along the crooked entries, and conse-— 
quently are not evenly spaced, which 
resulted in thin ribs at some points and 
thick ones at others. The room necks 
widen gradually into full room width, in-— 
stead of in the square way, shown on the — 
plan, Fig. 3. As a result, there is always © 
a place in the neck where it is so narrow 
that the miner thinks it not worth while 
to set posts, yet it is too wide to stand 
long alone, and the results before de- 
scribed are repeated. Two out of every 
five of the room necks on these entries 
broke down and gave trouble before the 
work was finished. 

The rooms, like the entries, were 
driven without sights, and probably by 
sound through the ribs and an occasion- 
al crosscut. Often too many crosscuts 
were driven, some of them accidentally, 
and very frequently the law was violated 
as to the distance between them. The 
Nos. 1 and 2 rooms on both entries 
should never have been driven, as they 
rob the entry pillar. 


Losses OF COAL 


On Smith’s entry, all of the rooms were 
driven near a line, but. owing to poor 
timbering and shutdown of the mine, the 
roof caved at the faces, and the manage- 
ment would not go to the expense of re- 
covering them. The balance of the coal 
beyond their faces was left for future 
generations. On the same entry, rooms 
24 and 25 were driven together when in 
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about half their distance. They were 
timbered at this place, but the roof broke 
down before the rooms were finished, and 
this was repeated several times in these 
entries. 

These entries were driven just fast 
enough to make room for new working 
places as they were needed, and co pro- 
ceeded slowly. By the time the last rooms 
were reached, all of the entry roof in 
both entries up to the third crosscut from 
the face was*broken down to a height of 


An Interesting Overwind Preventer 


The question of preventing overwinds, 
both in connection with vertical shafts 
and inclined haulages, is a matter which 
deserves the careful and constant atten- 
tion of mine operators. The disastrous 
effects of an .pverwind are too well 
known to require emphasis, and inasmuch 
as even the most careful and skillful en- 
gineers are liable to lapses of attention 
and judgment, it is advisable to supple- 
ment human control by some form of 
mechanical protection. From time to 
time, numerous devices have been pro- 
posed for this purpose, each being more 
or less peculiarly adapted to the special 
conditions for which it has been de- 
vised, and it would. be unfair as well as 
difficult to designate any one type as 
universally better or worse than others 
_which have met with extensive applica- 
tion. 

One of the most recent types of over- 
wind preventers is shown in Fig. 1. 
It consists essentially of a screw, travel- 
ing nuts, and adjustable clutch points. 
By referring to Fig. 1, the nuts will be 
seen at some dist2nce from either end of 
the screw, this position, of course, cor- 
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8 ft. above the coal. This roof material 
had all been removed from the mine. The 
last rooms on Smith’s entry were aban- 
doned, before reaching the limit, because 
it did not pay to send a mule and driver 
there to haul the coal out for only a few 
men. Thus the remainder of the coal 
was left, and practically lost to this and 
succeeding generations. On account of 
the roof breaking down in the entries and 
room necks, square with the coal, it was 
too dangerous to mine many of the ribs 


Special Correspondence 


A new device for preventing 
overhoists is especially interest- 
ing if it has been proved effective 
and reliable. The arrangement 


here described possesses the vir- 


tue of leaving the engine entirely 
under control of the operator 
except when an overwind is im- 
minent, and tends to insure 
careful running by. registering 
mistakes. 





responding to that of the cage somewhere 
near midway in the shaft. The screw is 
driven by bevel gearing from some suit- 
able part of the engine. In the case of a 
shaft hoisting engine, for instance, an 
extension of the governor driving shaft 
may be used. The gear ratio is such that 
the speed of the screw is increased to a 
sufficient extent to give quick and accu- 
rate operation. This speed is, of course, 
determined by that of the main engine, 
and the length of the screw is in propor- 
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and entry pillars, and they, too, were left 
in. 

Owing to this haphazard way of min- 
ing, only about 60 per cent. of all the coal 
was recovered. This is a common sight 
in many of our mines but improvements 
are being made. Many are driving their 
entries to the litrii, timbering as they go, 
ard by turning rooms it the back end 
first and bringing everything misable with 
them on the return, are meeting with 
much better success 


tion to the length of the hoist through 
which the cage travels. 


NuT TRAVELING ON A THREADED SHAFT 
REPRESENT THE CAGES 


From the illustrations Figs. 1 and 2, 
it will be seen that the traveling nuts 
each have a gland D, made in halves and 
furnished with a pin which may be fitted 
into any of the holes around the 
periphery of the nut. These glands are 
so shaped that one side of the joint forms 
a jaw which engages and slides on a 
guide bar E. The nuts are thus pre- 
vented from rotating, and hence are 
made to travel along the screw from end 
to end. At each end of the screw, are 
mounted the clutch points CC. The nuts 
come into contact with either set of these 
clutch points according to the direc- 
tion in which the engine has been rotat- 
ing. It will also be noted that on each 
of the nuts B, there is provided a tripper 
F, which revolves freely around the, 
nut. This tripper has points G which 
engage with the clutch points C, men- 
tioned above, should the cage which is 
represented by a particular nut reach a 
predetermined point above the landing 
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DEVICE FOR PREVENTING OVERHOISTS, SHOWING MEANS OF CONTROL OVER ENGINE 
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position; or, should the speed be exces- 
sive in approaching the end of the wind, 
contact is made a few revolutions be- 
fore the landing point is reached. 

The way in which this is done will be 
seen by reference to Fig. 1. The tripper 
F has two teeth H, engaging the single 
tooth mounted on the trip lever J, this 
lever being of just sufficient length 
so that the teeth are engaged with it dur- 
ing the whole of the wind. The trip lever 
is secured to the shaft which also carries 
the supporting lever L. As long.as this 
latter is perpendicular it prevents the 
lever M from leaving the horizontal posi- 
tion. The lever M is secured to the shaft 
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In addition there are two tension springs 
fitted between the weights for the pur- 
pose of securing better adjustment, and 
also to aid in bringing the weights back 
to normal position as the engine comes 
to rest. It will therefore be seen that the 
governor provides the automatic means 
previously referred to, of arresting the 
motion of the cage a little way below its 
landing position, should its speed at the 
time be too high. 


RELIABILITY AND ACCURACY 


This governing device is securely in- 
cased and, if necessary, may be sealed 
in order to prevent interference. 


It has 
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One of these gears has been installed 
recently at the Valley Field Colliery of 
the Fife Coal Co., Ltd., one of the largest 
colliery organizations in Scotland, in 
connection with a pair of Corliss engines 
having cylinders 36 in. in diameter and 
a 6 ft. stroke, with a working pressure 
of 150 lb. The drum is of the parallel 
type, 18 ft. in diameter, and fitted with 
double post brakes, while the ratio 
adopted for the bevel gearing driving the 
overwind preventor is three to one, an 
extension of the governor driving shaft 
being utilized. In operation, the plant 
has given considerable satisfaction and 
this method of automatically preventing 
overhoists, owing to its simplicity, com- 
parative economy in first cost, and value 
in providing effective protection is worthy 
of the consideration of mining engineers 
in all parts of the world. This device is 
the outcome of considerable work and 
numerous experiments on the part of Mr. 
Landale, head of the firm of Douglas & 
Grant, Kircaldy, Scotland. 





Gold Bearing Coal at 
Cambria, Wyo. 


In explanation of the occurrence of 
gold in the Cambria, Wyo., coals, as 
noted in CoAL Ace, Vol. 1, p. 766, we 










N and so is the lever carrying the weights 8 % Set Screws 


off Centers 270 


RL. The two levers carrying the weights 
BL and TL are, however, loose on the 
shaft, and are supported by the .arms P 
until the tripping is effected. Fig. 2 
shows an enlarged sectional view of the 
tripper nuts and the screw, giving a 
clearer idea of the construction. 


PURPOSE OF THE GOVERNOR 


Turning now to Fig. 3, which illus- 
trates the arrangement of the governor, it 
is seen that the purpose of this device 
is obviously to bring the engine to rest 
at a time when, owing to some mishap, 
the engineer has lost control of it. This 
is effected by advancing the clutch points 
from the position P to P;. The two 
centrifugal weights B are mounted on 
the head casting C by means of pivoted 
bell-crank arms, which enter slots in the 
sleeve portion of the casting C and there 
engage the sliding shafts of the clutch 
points. As the weights fly out the clutch 
points are correspondingly advanced from 
P to P;. A spring E is fitted behind the 
bell crank levers at the pivot points A, 
in order to prevent the weights from fly- 
ing out too quickly at the beginning of 
the wind. 

Examination of the drawing wil. show 
that these springs are so placed as to 
become neutral when the governor 
weights are in their “out” position with 
the engine running, and only the ten- 
sion springs D are left to restore the 
balls to the “in”? position, when the en- 
gine is approaching the end of its wind. 














Cross Section ; 
Fic. 3. DETAILS OF GOVERNING MECHANISM 


been found that in practice its sensitive- 
ness, and at the same time its reliability 
are so great that the apparatus can be 
regulated to operate within an inch of the 
actual cage travel in either direction by 
means of the nuts, sleeve and pin, referred 
to above. If for any reason a release is 
effected, the engineman cannot put the 
apparatus again into normal position 
without help from someone else, and this 
means that he is made particularly 
careful in preventing such overwinds, as 
every time he makes a mistake publicity 
is given to the matter. If a further check 
is required, it is also possible to put a 
recording apparatus on the gear which 
will automatically register without the 
possibility of controversy every time the 
engineman makes a careless wind. 
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quote the following excerpt from a recent 
U. S. Geological Survey Press Bulletin: 


An interesting feature about the coal 
mined at Cambria, Wyo., is that it is 
claimed to be gold bearing. Some of the 
coal has contained as much as $2 per 
ton in gold, and the coal was sold for - 
only $1.50 per ton. When coke made 
at Cambria was selling for $3.50 per ton 
samples were taken from 31 cars during 
a period of three weeks and assayed. 
The samples showed an average of $2.46 
per ton in gold and 28c. in silver. The 
explanation offered for the presence of 
gold in this coal is that the sands which 
submerged the old peat bog and now 
form the roof of the coal bed were de- 
rived in part from gold-bearing allu- 
While the sand was being de- 
posited the gold worked down into the 
underlying bog and is now found in the 
coal. ‘ 
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Mining Coal on the Virginian Railroad 


The richest coal fieid in the. world is 
that territory situated in the southern 
part of West Virginia. The fuel here 
mined runs from 14,800 to 15,300 B.t.u., 
which heat value is not excelled by any 
variety of anthracite or bituminous coal 
in any country. Because of their excel- 
lent quality, these West Virginia beds, 
although located somewhat distant from 
important markets, have been rapidly de- 
veloped. The extreme southern part of 
the field is reached by the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., while the upper edge of the 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


A new field containing more 
than twenty billion tons of high- 
grade minable coal has been 
opened. 


The chief markets in 
the immediate future will be 
New England and South Amer- 
ica. Consolidation necessary. 
Low mining cost possible. 





THE No. 5 BLock COAL 

The No. 5 Block coal is a good steam 
and domestic fuel. Its low sulphur con- 
tent gives it freedom from clinker. In 
composition it is hard and stands trans- 
portation well. Its thickness ranges from 
4 ft. to 20 ft., attaining the latter enor- 
mous size over a limited area near Bald 
Knob in Boone County. In_ physical 
structure it is between a typical splint 
and the ordinary type of hard bitumin- 
ous coal, and stands transportation well. 
Following is an average of six analyses: 
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district is touched by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Both of these roads haul a 
considerable tonnage of the coal to tide- 
water, and a smaller tonnage to Western 
interior points. 

Since the two roads above mentioned 
traversed the field on lines approximately 
40 miles apart, there remained a large 
area of undeveloped coal that even 
branch lines from these main roads could 
not reach for many years to come. This 
situation was brought to the attention of 
Henry H. Rogers, and, in 1907, construc- 
tion of the Virginian R.R. was com- 
menced. 

The initial aim of Mr. Rogers was to 
furnish a satisfactory outlet for that coal 
acreage in the Kanawha and New River 
basins, lying between the two older roads 
and not yet touched by them, The aver- 
age haul from the coal field to the ter- 
minal at Sewalls Point, Va., is 410 miles. 


Note—Substance of an informal talk 
before Eastern Bankers on an inspection 
trip over the Virginian Railroad. 


The principal coal measures reached 
by the Virginian R.R. are as follows: - 















































Series |Subdivision Group | Seam 
No. 5 Usually but 
Allegheny block coal one com- 
mercial bed. 
Upper Upper Kan-| Lewiston 
Pottsville awha 
or Kanawha (splint Coalburg 
coal) 

Winifrede 
|Lower. Kan- Cedar Grove 
| awha 

(softer No. 2 gas 
coals) 
| Powellton 
No. 1 gas 
Pottsville 
Middle | New River Sewell seam 
Pottsville group Beckley 
Fire Creek 
Lower Pocahontas | Pocahontas 
Pottsville group No. 6 
Pocahontas 
No. 4 
| Pocahontas 
| No. 3 
| 
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ANALYSIS OF NO. 5 BLOCK COAL 





Per Cent. 
MEGISBETOD de oy his. a.a'6 oe a ee 1.81 
Volatile matter... . a ce Ree 63.17 
PUX6O Garb OIL take ©, ee 67.56 
FAA obo: diet Pee eae Re tse 7.46 
PIASUSL See tae, tea RNC tals dS Sait bane ctr 100.00 
Sulohuracks ora crs. FR nies «Clee 0.79 
Phosphorus... .. 0.008 
aR TES ee ae een! om ALA Aer 13,581 


KANAWHA GROUP 


The Upper Kanawha coals are hard 
and split into oblong blocks, having much 
the appearance of canne!l coal. The 
three beds vary in thickness from 3 to 
Lite 


AVERAGE ANALYSIS OF UPPER 
KANAWHA COALS 





Per Cent. 
Moisture....... ete Tate a guftts see a ana 2.06 
V OletilG  IGReh saa tis toe kG e ale SYee tS. at bee 33.99 
Hic OAT ONE) wim. atta s ie 5 Wer iaia arsed 57.59 
Ash Ae Sry Oe Se ere PER TAREE ARC, 6.36 
Totals. ester. 100.00 
Sulphur... 53.0. 0.85 
Phosphorus... . 0.006 
PES AE SET aes AE, pe dO bet ae 13,672 
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LowER KANAWHA COALS 


Separated from the Upper Kanawha 
beds by about 250 ft. of strata*are the 
Lower Kanawha coals. These seams are 
softer than the beds above and are chiefly 
celebrated as gas coals. They are ex- 
cellent for coking purposes, having the 
essential columnar structure. 


AVERAGE ANALYSIS OF LOWER 
KANAWHA COALS 





Per Cent. 
Moisture. . 1239 
Volatile matter. 32.88 
Fixed carbon... 60.56 
ASH aye AYE 
Total? ca. 1C0.. 00 
Sulphur..... O85 
Phosphorus. . 0.007 
(Bete ee 14,405 


MACALFIN COAL Co., MACALPIN, W. Va. 


THE NEW RIVER COALS 


The New River seams are without 
doubt the best steam coals in the world. 
The only other fuel product ever com- 
pared to them is the Welsh coal. This 
latter is bituminous in Monmouthshire, 
but becomes less so toward the south- 
west, until in Mid Glamorgan, the coal is 
an excellent smokeless steam product 
used by the British navy. Toward the 
west (Pembrokeshire and Caermarthen- 
shire) the seams pass into anthracite. 
An average analysis of the semibitumi- 
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nous Welsh coal used by the navy and 
so often compared to the New River 
product is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF RHONDDA VALLEY, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE COAL 


(Authority, R. H. 8S. Redmayne, H. M. Chief 


Inspector) 
Mcisture...... an 1.24 
Volatile matter..... 13.53 
Fixed carbon........ 77.19 
Ash... A Fn 3.04 
ANOtel ase 100.00 
B.t.u. 14,159 
The Welch anthracite runs about 94 


per cent. fixed carbon, with only 4 per 
cent. volatile matter and less than 2 per 
cent. moisture and ash. An average ulti- 


A ies 


Vol. 1, No. 32 


are equal in heating value to the New 
River product, or superior to the Poca- 
hontas coals. 

The New River group lies about 1000 
ft. below the Lower Kanawha coals. 
They take their name from the fact that 
these beds were mined first along New 
River in Fayette County, W. Va. They 
occupy a rock interval of about 325 ft., 
with the Sewell bed at the top, the Beck- 
ley seam 225 ft. lower and the Fire Creek 
cecal 100 ft. below the Beckley. These 
beds are low in ash and sulphur and have 
the typical physical structure of a coking 
coal; their only weakness for this latter 
purpose lies in their unusual purity, the 
ow-ash content preventing their having 


hee I wali 
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mate analysis of 37 samples of Welsh 
coal gave: 


AVERAGE OF 37 SAMPLES 


Carbon... 83.78 
Hydrogen. .. 4.75 
Nitrogen... 0.98 
OXy POD his tae ; 4.15 
SAM GOTO M My yon as aa 4 1.43 
Ash... me 4.91 
otal : Gia: eee 100.00 
Bat hi RAms vi enc crea a a Pee 14,858 


It is evident from the above that the 
Welsh coals are a high-grade fuel, but 
I do not see any reason to believe they 
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a good burden-bearing capacity for fur- 
nace use. 

In the future, it is probable that these 
New River coals will be largely used in 
coke manufacture by mixing them with 
other coals higher in volatile matter and 
ash. This practice is already being fol- 
lowed by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration at its plants in Illinois. 

For steam purposes, and especially for 
use in naval vessels, where a high heat 
value and a low rate of depreciation in 
storage are essential, these coals are un- 
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equaled. Their low sulphur content 
makes them comparatively free from 
spontaneous combustion. Their composi- 
tion is shown below. 


ANALYSIS OF NEW RIVER COAL 


(Average of the Three Seams) 


Moisture........ ae 5 1.16 
Volatile matter.......... . : 18.22 
Fixed carbon........ ; 76.94 
ER ea ae *S ; : 3.68 
TS 2 ae a iets 100.00 
SOS Se ere < over 0.78 
TCR eee ee oe. an. vas wees x 0.010 
ES Set Pe 2s wa five 0.6 wit a ele wale se 15,094 
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ANALYSIS OF POCAHONTAS COAL 


Moisture...... f ae 1.92 
Volatile matter... . Cp 5 Rs 16.60 
Hixed carbon... ... «ce 76.63 
ARs. cic etateaG Cea. 4.85 


Lotals. cos: 


Sulphur.... 
Phosphorus. 
Bit dees 


100.00 


io. eee 0.640 
5 ane 0.008 
14,947 


ESTIMATED TONNAGE AVAILABLE 


Carefully prepared reports by Dr. I. C. 
White, state geologist of W. Va., and the 
greatest living authority on the Appala- 
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distance of 85 miles, as we travel east 
from the western terminal at Deepwater. 

The future of this southern West Vir- 
ginia field is well assured, (1) because 
the coal is equal to any fuel anywhere in 
the world; (2) it is the nearest high- 
grade fuel to tidewater and will forever, 
monopolize the seaboard trade at Hamp- 
ton Roads, since no coal further west 
equals it in quality, and it is, therefore, 
impossible for any other fuel to cross 
this field and participate in tidewater 
shipments; (3) large cities, great indus- 
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POCAHONTAS COALS 


The Pocahontas group lies about 350 
ft. below the New River beds, and con- 
sists of the Pocahontas Nos. 6, 4 and 3. 
These coals have a similar physical ap- 
pearance and chemical composition to 
those of the New River group, except 
that the former are slightly lower in vola- 
tile matter and have a little higher ash 
content. This greater percentage of ash 
makes the Pocahontas coals slightly bet- 
ter for coking purposes. 


chian coals, indicate that within the 
region tributary to the Virginian Ry. 
and its branches, there are available ap- 
proximately 750,000,000 tons of the No. 
5 Block coal; more than 7,000,000,000 
tons of the Upper Kanawha coals; 
8,250,000,000 tons of the Lower Kanawha 
coals, and 4,000,000,000 of the New 
River and Pocahontas. This estimate 
shows a total of approximately 20,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal in the territory 
traversed by the Virginian Ry. These 
measures lie adjacent to the road for a 


trial corporations and government buzeaus 
are purchasing practically all their fuel 
supply according to specificatioas, which 
are based on the heat units contained in 
the coal, and as before indicated, the 
New River product averages higher 1n 
British thermal units than any other 
fuel; (4) the seams are thick, clean, and 
as a general rule, have good top and bot- 
tom, with few faults and squeezes, and 
as a result, mining costs are as low as 
can be attained in any other field; (5) 
labor is unorganized. 
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MARKETS 


New England purchases approximately 
$110,000,000 worth of coal every year. Of 
this annual expenditure, about $30,000,- 
000 goes to the mine operator, while $80,- 
600,000 goes to transportation companies 
and coal dealers. Most recent statistics 
indicate that of 28,000,000 tons of coal 
consumed in New England in one year, 
nearly 20,000,000 tons entered at New 
England ports, the remainder coming in 
by rail. If transportation and handling 
charges, therefore, amount to more than 
70 per cent. of the total expenditure for 
coal, it is evident that the consumer must 
interest himself in the amount of incom- 
bustible matter that the coal contains. 
For each per cent. of impurities (ash and 
moisture) a ton of coal contains, 20 Ib. 
of worthless weight must be transported 
and handled. Furthermore, after the coal 
has been burned, the consumer himself 
is obliged to dispose of the greater part 
of this weight in the form of ashes. 

The largest proportion of the New Eng- 
land coal trade should go to operators 
in southern West Virginia, not only be- 
cause of the quality of their product, but 
for the reason that the greater.part of the 
haul is by water, and ocean freight on 
a bulky commodity like coal is not a large 
item. For the same reason, the Medi- 
terranean trade eventually will be se- 
cured by the operators in this country. 
We hear much about not being able to 
secure bottoms, and about the difficulty 
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of engaging a return cargo. Government 
action favorable to shipping is certain to 
come, and thereafter we will have ships 
aplenty. The argument that we cannot 
contract for sufficient return freight is 
absurd, and is refuted by all import sta- 
tistics. 


THE SouTH AMERICAN TRADE 


The recent English strike permitted 
some of our operators to get a foothold 
in the coal markets of eastern South 
America. Indications already point to our 
not only being able to hold what business 


we have taken, but give us reason to 
know that American coal will surely sup- 
plant the European product within a short 
period of time. 

We all realize the importance to the 
coal industry of the completion of the 
Panama Canal. There is no plausible 
excuse for our not commanding the en- 
tire trade of western South America. The 
greater part of this immense new coal 
business that is about to open to Ameri- 
can mine owners should go to operators 
who ship coal from Hampton Roads. No 
other product that can be loaded for long- 
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Mine No. 1, SLAB ForK Coat Co., SLAB Fork, W. VA. 


distance shipment will stand transporta- 
tion any better, or because of low sul- 
phur content, will be more unlikely to 
spontaneous combustion. 

The hope of the coal industry in south- 
ern West Virginia lies in the elimination 


of a shameless, inexcusable and merci- 
less competition that has existed for 
many years. Recently there has been 
some improvement in selling conditions, 
but there are still in the neighborhood of 
thirteen selling agencies, which is about 
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a dozen more than is necessary. The new 
business that lies open to West Virginia 
coal may be secured with present ar- 
rangements still in force, but it will be 
gained quicker and with greater certainty 
should a couple of powerful “‘business- 
getters” go after the markets in an ag- 
gressive and determined way. 

In conclusion, although I know but 
little about railroading, I appreciate 
the great task Henry H. Rogers under- 
took when he started the construction of 
the Virginian Ry., and his death, May 19, 
1909, 114 months before the road went 
on an operating basis, was one of those 
unfortunate occurrences that seem dic- 
tated by the very irony of fate. I be- 
lieve in southern West Virginia, its prod- 
uct and its men, and in spending practic- 
ally his entire fortune—$50,000,000—in 
opening a new empire, Mr. Rogers per- 
formed a service to his country and to the 
people of the Virginias that will benefit 
posterity,,and at the same time, will up- 
hold his sagacity as a far-sighted business 
man, 

[The next issue of COAL AGE will con- 
tain a short description and views of the 
coal unloading terminal of the Virginian 
Railroad at Sewells Point. | 
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Men and ‘‘Melons’’ 


The Plymouth Coal Co., through John 
C. Haddock, its president, makes the foi- 
lowing remarks on the anthracite coal 
situation in extension of his observations 
quoted in our issue of May 11: 

In our first paper, with its citations 
from the opinion and decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
Meeker-Lehigh Valley R.R. case, we be- 
lieve that we proved conclusively that 
if there was a fair and equitable divi- 
sion of the excessive and oppressive an- 
thracite transportation charges, there 
would be little, if any, difficulty in mak- 
ing a substantial concession to the mine 
workers, and in the granting of corres- 
ponding relief to the independent and 
individual operators. 

As indicated in that statement, the Le- 
high Valley R.R. Co., at the close of its 
fiscal year, June 30, 1910, had an unap- 
propriated balance-surplus of $27,219,- 
780. At the close of its fiscal year, June 
30, 1911, this surplus was increased to 
$30,330,647. On Saturday last, the stock 
of the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. sold at 
$168 a share, while on the same day, 
the stock in the ‘“‘melon,” the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co., sold at $260 a 
share! During the past ten years, since 
the award of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission, the admitted net earnings of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. have exceeded $60,000,000. At the 
close of the year, June 30, 1911, the 
Reading interests made the following 
“surplus” exhibit: The Reading Com- 
pany, $32,287,000; Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway, $9,665,000; Central R.R. 
of New Jersey, $13,519,000; surplus of 
Reading companies, $55,471,000. 

Of course, a statement of the opera- 
tions during the past year, with a care- 
ful analysis of working assets and lia- 
bilities, would simply add to the magni- 
tude of these impressive figures. They 
should be a convincing evidence that we 
have not been hasty nor unjust in point- 
ing out the possibility and necessity of 
making an equitable and speedy adjust- 
ment with the mine workers and the 
independent and individual operators. 

In making further comments upon the 
relation of the anthracite-carrying com- 
panies to the mining interests, we are 
compelled to point to the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Company, not because it is the chief 
offender, but for the reason that in the 
Meeker-Lehigh Valley case, the able 
opinion and décision of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, revealed condi- 
tions and methods, clearly and impres- 
sively, that are simply typical of the en- 
tire anthracite field. 

Of course, in one respect, the ‘“Le- 
high Valley” has an exceptional advant- 
age. The presidents of other roads may 
have claimed divine appointment. That 
was merely a claim, but it remained for 
the “Lehigh Valley” to offer a proof of 
the possession of a divine attribute, in 
demonstrating beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt, by incontestable evidence, 
that it could perform miracles. The 
loss of three cents a ton in the carriage 
of anthracite to Perth Amboy, as as- 
serted before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is converted into a profit 
that is reflected in its Unappropriated 
Surplus Account, which grew from $1,- 
620,681, at the close of its fiscal year, 
June 30, 1903, to $27,219,780, at the 
close of its fiscal year, June 30, 1910. 
We are aware that there is an old Celtic 
dictum, that there should be no miracles 
among gentlemen, but when a miracle is 
discovered in these latter days, and the 
manifestation of the gift, is explanatory 
of a balance sheet, then, we submit, that 
we should and must recognize it. 


In the Meeker-Lehigh Valley R.R. 
case, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroad company, in 


its defense, asserted, as reported by the 
Commission, that the rates on anthracite 
must be sufficient to produce four re- 
sults, viz.: : 

(1) An income sufficient to make up 
for past deficiencies in current return 
on investment. 

(2) A reasonable current annual re- 
turn upon the investment in the railroad 
and transportation adjuncts. 

(3) An amount sufficient to provide 
reasonably for keeping the property con- 
stantly up to modern standards, for mak- 
ing such improvements as are necessary 
to provide for public convenience and 
safety, and to enable the railroad to get 
business in competition wit. other roads, 

(4) An amount, sufficient to provide 
for the return of the principal when, and 
as the principal becomes reduced and ex- 
tinguished by the exhaustion of the coal 
freight. 

The commission replies: Under the 
first proposition, the railroad company 
argued that the present rates should be 
sufficiently high to enable it now to earn 
the amount, by which it has fallen short 
of paying a 6 per cent. annual dividend 
in the past, or at least as far back as 


1894. It shows that a dividend rate of 
6 per cent., applied to its common stock 
of $40,441,100 for the period from Nov. 
30, 1894, to June 30, 1908, would 
amount to $35,091,276; that during this 


‘period the dividends paid amounted to 


$7,260,264; and argues that upon a 6- 
per cent. basis, the common stock share- 
holders suffered a deficiency in divi- 
dends during this 14'4-year period of 
SZ 6312 heen 

Assuming, without conceding, that the 
present producers and consumers of an- 
thracite coal must bear the burden of the 
misfortunes or mismanagement of a pre- 
vious generation, it is worth while to in- 
quire whether this claim does not amount 
for the most part to a declaration, not 
that the shareholder is entitled to a fair 
dividend, but rather to an assertion that 
he may invest his dividends in improve- 
ment of the property and have it in cash 
also. 

The devotion of earnings to permanent 
improvements and betterments was, no 
doubt, a wise policy on the part of those 
in control of the road. But the indica- 
tions are that the shareholders have al- 
ready received the benefit of that policy, 
even though it has not come in the form 
of cash dividends covering the period in 
question. From 1894 to 1903, the average 


‘market value of Lehigh Valley Railroad 


stock was in the neighborhood of $75 per 
share. At this writing (June, 1911), the 
same stock is quoted at $178. Thus a 
person, who had invested in Lehigh Val- 
ley at par, prior to 1904, has benefited by 
an appreciation in value of his stock to 
the amount of 5 per cent. per annum 
since 1894 and has received dividends 
gradually increased from 2 per cent. to 5 
per cent. since 1905. The earnings in 
1910 were sufficient to pay a dividend of 


20.12 per cent., but the company elected -: 


to increase its unappropriated surplus 
from $19,212,252, in 1909, to $27,219,- 
780, in 1910. Moreover, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Co. has been carrying 
amongst its assets certificates of indebt- 
edness of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
amounting to $10,537,000, upon which no 
interest is collected. Interest on this in- 
debtedness would be sufficient to pay a 
1 per cent. dividend on the stock. 

We should hesitate to assent to the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. Co.’s proposition that 
present shippers must bear the burden 
of earlier misfortunes of the road, but 
it is unnecessary to decide that point in 
this case because it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the shareholders have 
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received a fair return on their invest- 
ment, taking into consideration the money 
actually received in dividends, the in- 
creased value of their shares, the in- 
creased value of the property, and the 
large unappropriated surplus. 

In reviewing the claims of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co., we may be allowed to 
express an opinion as to the character of 
its first contention, viz.: That its charges 
should be sufficient.sto make up for past 
deficiency in current return on invest- 
ment. 

That it has been done, as has been 
clearly shown by the evidence submitted, 
simply makes the wrong committed not 


only apparent but real. Suppose the mine , 


workers had included in their recent de- 
mands, a claim for wages extending back 
for several years, to cover all iost time, 
had asked pay for the idle days caused by 
shortage of railroad cars, accidents in the 
mining, movement, and delivery of coal; 
idleness that may have been the effects 
of dissipation, if you will, would such a 
presentation have been any more av- 
surd than the present claim that rates of 
transportation on anthracite must be ad- 
justed to care for every expenditure, 
however improvident or ill advised, and 
pay a dividend thereon and accumulate a 
surplus besides. Are stockholders of an 
anthracite carrying company in a pre- 
ferred class and are they exempt, ulti- 
mately, from any or all of the liability, 
incident to bad management? It is no- 
torious that for a number of years, 
the “Valley” was “skinned” for the bene- 
fit of stockholders. The money that was 
paid in dividends, should have been ap- 
plied to the betterment of the road. Un- 
der the efficient administration of the 
late president, Alfred Walter, that policy 
was changed, and his successor, as a re- 
sult of Mr. Walter’s masterful ability and 
experience, succeeded to the management 
of a property, adequately equipped and 
perfected, to serve the public and to meet 
the competition of its rivals. Well might 
the commission inquire if this claim does 
not amount for the most part, to a declar- 
ation, not that the shareholders are en- 
titled to a fair division, but rather to 
the assertion that they may invest their 
dividends in improvement of the property, 
and have it in cash also! 

As to the remaining contentions of the 
railroad company, the commission says: 

“That the rates should be sufficient to 
guarantee a fair annual return on the in- 
vestment and to provide reasonably for 
keeping the property up to improved 
modern methods, are sound but have little 
bearing on this case. It will be noted 
that the Lehigh Valley’s corporate in- 
come was sufficient to pay a dividend on 
the capital stock of 16 per cent. in 1905, 
17 per cent. in 1906, 20 per cent. in 1907, 
18 per cent. in 1908, 14 per cent. in 1909, 
and 20 per cent. in 1910. Instead of 
paying such dividends, it has paid 5 per 
cent. on its capital stock, appropriated to 
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additions, betterments, and improvements 
sums ranging from $580,206 to $2,068,- 
590 per annum and has increased its un- 
appropriated surplus from nothing in 
1902 to $27,219,780 in 1910. Certainly, 
it must be conceded that the present 
rates provide liberally for a fair annual 
return on the investment and the proper 
maintenance of the property. 

“As noted, the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. 
carries amongst its 2sssets $10,537,000 
noninterest-bearing certificates of indebt- 
edness of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. At 
5 per cent. per annum, the interest on 
these certificates would be $526,850. The 
latter sin is, in all substantial respects, 
a reyate to the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Tue proportion of the total tonnage from 
the anthracite field shipped by the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. does not appear, 
but it is of record that it ships about 95 
per cent. of ‘be coal to tidewater. If its 
proportion othe total traffic is the same 
as that to 1idewater, its tonnage for 1910 
was in the neighborhood of 10,500,000 
tons; and the net result of the transpor- 
tation as between it and its competitors 
was the same as if it had had its coal 
transported for 5 cents per ton less than 
the independent dealers.” 


An Outburst of Carbon 
Dioxide* 


A German periodical publishes some 
information on a sudden liberation of 
carbon dioxide which occurred in a mine 
at Altwasser: 

As the workings were subject to out- 
bursts of this gas, the mine management 
always provided an ample ventilating 
current to dilute that impurity. To re- 
duce the dangers resulting from a sud- 
den liberation of the gas, a series of 
precautionary measures were prescribed 
to be observed in the development work. 
On Dec. 7, 1910, an outburst of carbon 
diexide was caused by the firing of a 
shot. Of the six workmen laboring near 
the face, four fell in the vicinity of the 
gallery. 


RESCUERS SUMMONED BY MINE 
TELEPHONES 


Two of them succeeded in saving them- 
selves and were able to give warning 
to the men outside by telephone. They 
then walked to the station where electric 
lamps and oxygen tanks are kept. The 
running of the fan outside was at the 
same time increased as much as pos- 
sible. Forty minutes after the outburst, 
the first of the four fallen workmen was 
discovered. He was carried to the in- 
take airway and was revived by oxygen 
apparatus. Artificial respiration was ap- 
plied to the second man, oxygen being 





*Translated by BE. P. Buffet for Coal 
Age, from L’Hcho des Mines et de Métal- 
lurgie, Paris, France. 
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also employed. Dr. Brat’s apparatus was 
used on the other two also, but without 
effect. The corps of rescue men from 
the “Central Station of Succor” did not 
arrive upon the spot until the time the 
fourth victim was discovered. 

One hundred and fifty cars of coal 
and rock had been cast out by the out- 
burst. The analysis of the air in the 
gallery gave 7.82 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide and 14.43 per cent. of oxygen. 
Breathing in it was very difficult but 
the air would maintain life. 

According to this account of the acci- 
dent, it appears that the methods of 
rescue which were available in the mine 


‘(the telephone, electric lamps and oxy- 


gen) rendered great service and that men 
from the Central Station arrived too late 
to do any effectual work. It would be de- 


. sirable to introduce electric lighting in- 


to such galleries, to employ electric shot- 
firing from a distance and, by the es- 


_tablishment of safety double doors, to 


prevent the pressure from the disen- 


_gaged gas from befouling the air of the 


entire mine. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mine 


Inspectors’ Institute of U. S. will con- 


vene at Columbus, Ohio, June 18, and 
conclude June 21, 1912. The executive 
committee will hold a business meeting on 
June 17. All members of the Institute as 
well as all state, territorial or provincial 
mine inspectors in North America are in- 
vited to attend the meeting and those not 
now members are desired to present their 
applications for membership. 

The Ohio inspectors have made exten- 
sive provision for the entertainment of 
those who may attend, and the meeting 
has promise of being the most success- 
ful of any yet held. 

Under the provisions of the constitu- 
tion of this Institute, each state prior to 
the annual meeting of the Institute has 
the privilege of placing in nomination 
the names of the candidates for the sev- 
eral offices to be filled. The president, 
first vice-president and treasurer cannot 
succeed themselves in their respective 
offices. 

The offices to be filled, together with 
the names of the present officials are as 
follows: President, John Laing; first 
vice-president, James Taylor; second 
vice-president, J. B. McDermott; third 
vice-president, D. C. Botting; treasurer, 
Thos. Morrison; secretary, J. W. Paul; 
asst. secretary, F. W. Cunningham. 

A tentative program has been arranged 
which includes a number of interesting 
addresses and the presentation of papers 
on many pertinent subjects. The works 
of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. will be 
visited and a banquet held at the Great 
Southern Hotel, in the evening of 
June 30. 
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Coal mining is one class of work a 
man has to be born to, and if a fellow 
doesn’t relish the smell of the air in the 
upcast shaft, he had better throw up his 
job and get a new position as clerk in 
the perfumery department of a big de- 
partment store. Ability to stand hard 
knocks, grit to stay to the finish and a 
nature that fears neither man nor devil, 
are requisites to success. The fellow who 
lacks fear through ignorance is a men- 
ace; the man worth -while is the one 
who can perform his work day after day, 
conscious every minute of the dangers 
that surround him. 

Of course, the time does come to each 
diligent coal-mining man when his trips 
to the face grow less frequent; more 
time is spent in God’s sunshine, and the 
younger element must bear the burden 
of the underground work. To be a real 
success, however, it’s necessary to have 
gone through the mill, and many a man- 
ager today would be better for having 
lived longer at the face, and experienced 
some of the trials and tribulations of 
the men who labor beneath the ground. 

Eli Conner always struck me as typical 
of what a coal man should be. The marks 
acquired by a regular in the army or a 
sailor at sea stick through life even when 
the individual turns to civilian pursuits. 
It is just so with Mr. Conner; there’s 
something about him that reminds you 
that he has plugged up and down many 
an entry, head bent, dodging low places 
and projecting timbers, and, believe me, 
Eli has to do some bending in low places 
for a six-foot rule will hardly reach from 
the ground to the place where he parts 
his hair. 

In Mr. Conner’s particular case there 
has been no retirement, even temporarily, 
from the mines. Since way back in 1864, 
when he first saw daylight at Mauch 
Chunk, Penn., there has been but little 
time when the call of the mines hasn’t 
been ringing in his ears, so getting out 
of practice has been an utter impos- 
sibility. Educated in the public schools 
of his native town, he continued his 
studies privately under the eyes of cer- 
tain mining engineers whose names are 
history in the industry. 

In 1882, Mr. Conner was employed by 
M. S. Kemmerer & Co., at Sandy Run, 
Penn., in the Lehigh region of the an- 
thracite coal field. He served in various 
subordinate capacities under the super- 
intendent, Walter Leisenring, and later 
became the engineer. of the Sandy 
Run & Pond Creek collieries, which 
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mines were operated by the Kemmerer 
people. 

In the fall of 1883, he was sent to Har- 
leigh, Penn., where another mine of the 
same company was located, and while 
there served first as shipper and engin- 
eer, later (1885) being made superin- 
tendent of the mine. In December, 1885, 
the Harleigh colliery, as well as the ad- 
joining one, known as Eberdale, were 
filled with water, due to the disastrous 
floods of that year. After this occur- 
rence, Eli returned to Sandy Run as en- 
gineer and assistant superintendent. 

In the fall of 1887 and the spring of 
1888, Mr. Conner had charge of the con- 
struction of the Moosic Mountain & 
Carbondale R.R., extending from Peck- 
ville to the Moosic Mountain colliery. In 
September, 1888, he became superin- 
tendent of the Mount Jessup Coal Co., 
which was controlled by the Kemmerer 
and Leisenring interests. In 1894, upon 
the death of the late Austin Moore, he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Florence Coal Co., and of the Spring 
Brook Coal Co.; all this in addition to 
his duties as superintendent of the Mount 
Jessup mines. While in charge of the 
Spring Brook colliery, Mr. Conner de- 
signed and erected a complete new plant 
on the property, located near Moosic, 
Penn. 

In the spring of 1896, the Lehigh Val- 


ley Coal Co. purchased the operations 
of L. A. Riley & Co., at Centralia, Penn., 
in the Shamokin district. The late W. A. 
Lathrop, who was then general superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
selected Mr. Conner as superintendent of 
the new Shamokin division, which in- 
cluded the Riley operations and all other 


properties of the Lehigh Valley Co. ir’ 


that region. 

In December, 1896,I. R. Moister, su- 
perintendent of the Wyoming division of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, died. 
Mr. Conner was transferred from Centra- 
lia to Wilkes-Barre as his successor. 
The Wyoming division is the most im- 
portant part of the company’s interests, 
and includes the properties of the Con- 
nell Company and the Seneca Company, 
which properties were purchased by the 
Lehigh Valley people during the time that 
“Eli T.’”’ was superintendent of that di- 
vision. While in charge of the “Valley” 
mines around Wilkes-Barre, Mr. Conner 
designed and erected a new plant at 
Prospect colliery, which mine now holds 
the record as being the largest single 
producer in the anthracite region. The 
output through this breaker last year was 


in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 tons of 


marketable product. 

In the spring of 1902, Eli Conner was 
selected by W. A. Lathrop, then presi- 
dent of the Webster Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, to fill the position of general su- 
perintendent of that company, with head- 
quarters at Cresson, Penn. During this 
time the Webster Company was merged 
with the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. 

In 1907 “Eli T.” accepted a position 
as general manager of the New River 
Collieries Company, a consolidation of 
mines bought up by the Guggenheims, 
and located in the celebrated New River 
field of West Virginia. 

In the spring of 1909, Mr. Conner gave 
up his work in West Virginia and opened 
an office as consulting mining engineer in 
Philadelphia. A year ago he was re- 
tained to make an exhaustive investi- 
gation of all the properties of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. in the northern an- 
thracite field. 

Eli Conner was also retained, together 
with another engineer, Wm. Griffith, by 
the city of Scranton to investigate mining 
conditions under that city with relation 
to mine caves. The advisory board, un- 
der whom this work was done, consisted 
of John Hays Hammond, W. A. Lathrop, 
D. W. Brunton, R. A. F. Penrose and 
L. B. Stilwell. 
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The Cost of a Strike 


A review of the effects of the British 
coal strike, on industrial conditions in 


general, presents an interesting example 
of the importance of coal in the business 
world. No previous coal controversy was 
ever conceived along such broad com- 
prehensive lines, or so disastrously ef- 
fective in its consummation. 

One of England’s eminent economists 
estimated the loss to Great Britain as not 
less than 50 million dollars per week, and 
suggested that since the aggregate de- 
mands of the miners totaled only a 
quarter of a million annually, these de- 
mands should be acceded to. This ap- 
pears a very simple and reasonable so- 


lution of the problem, but he unfortu-_ 


nately neglected to provide a means for 
securing the necessary quarter of a mil 
lion. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the British strike was the almost im- 
mediate curtailment in the associated in- 
Four days previous to the sus- 
pension there were 284 pig-iron furnaces 
in blast, and nine days after, two-thirds of 


these were idle, while at the end of 30 


dustries. 


days only about one-seventh remained in 
operation. In the tin-plate industry there 
were 489 mills in operation at the begin- 
ning of the strike, and one month later 
Of the haif 
million men employed in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, less than 190 
thousand remained at work at the end of 
30 days. 


Nor were these suspensions confined 


413 of these were shut down. 


to the iron and steel industries. Twenty- 
three days after the strike was called, 
over three-fourths of the pottery workers 
and one-fourth of the brick workers had 
been laid off entirely, while many of the 
En- 


were Se- 


latter were working only part time. 
gineering projects in general 
riously interfered with and there was 
much unemployment among seamen, coal 
trimmers and dock laborers. 
In thirteen representative industries, 
employing 330,000 men, 7 per cent. were 
thrown out of employment at the end of 


23 days, and there was a shrinkage of 


12 per cent. in wages. 
centage of unemployed, 30 days after the 
strike went in effect was 11.3, as com- 
pared with 2.8 at the beginning, and 3.9 
for the corresponding day the year pre- 
vious. These figures do not include the 
mine workers themselves, practically all 


The average per- 


of whom were out during these periods. 


Leveling Down 


The hope of the workman who strives 
for a minimum wage per day is, that by 
so doing there will be a leveling up, but 
unfortunately this is too often unrealized. 
It appears that the minimum wage in 
Great Britain is going to follow the gen- 
eral rule, and a dead and low wage level 
will result which will be disadvantageous 
to the workingman. 

Everyone has expected that the cost of 
producing coal would be increased by the 
new provision, but recent developments 
tend to show that the opposite action 
will result. The expectant miners con- 
gratulate themselves that they emerge 
from the conflict in triumphant possession 
of the existing piecework system, where- 
by they earn high wages when working 
in good places and to the best of their 
abilities. They expect that in addition to 
these advantages, they will also enjoy 
the benefit of a time wage—a guaranteed 
daily wage when working in bad places or 
when failing to put forth their best ef- 
forts. The miners expect the combined 
advantages of piece work and time work. 
but none of the disadvantages of either 
If that 


realized, then, of course, the cost of coal 


system. iridescent hope were 
would be unreasonably enhanced. 

It must be observed, however, that hu- 
man nature being what it is and the con- 
ditions of coal mining being what they 
are, a guaranteed time wage must carry 
with it constant supervision in order to 
check malingering. Under the piecework 
system, supervision is hardly required, 
but time work or day wages must be ac- 
companied by much supervision. 

The longwall system in use in England 
makes close superintendence more pos- 
sible than in the United States, but at 
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the same time, while one foreman may 
boss a hundred men in a work shop, in 
the workings of a coal mine it would 
take him all his time to supervise a small 
percentage of that number of men. A 
mine employing a thousand miners would 
need possibly almost one hundred fore- 
men. Obviously the industry would en- 
deavor to evade such a burden as this. 
The problem of supervision would have 
to be faced and solved whether the min- 
ers liked the solution or not. If they en- 
force the minimum wage they will take 
the consequences which naturally arise 
from such a system. 

Under the new law, elderly, delicate, 
slow and inefficient men will be weeded 
out. Only the efficient will be employed, 
and they will have to exercise their effi- 
ciency. What is called the “Butty” sys- 
tem, already in existence at a few mines 
and strongly resented by the best of the 
men, will be made universal. The “Butty” 
is a kind of contractor and he will be 
given charge of a stall or room, a long- 
wall or a number of working faces. He 
will contract to get the coal at the ex- 
isting price, employing the necessary 
miners, timberers and car-pushers. The 
men will be under the strict supervision 
of the “Butty”; they will get the mini- 
mum wage and no more, but for that low 
wage they will have to do the maximum 
amount of work. Thus they will work at 
a piecework pressure for a time wage, 
and the “Butty” will pocket the sur- 
plus money. 

One good feature of the change will 
be that there will be a large increase in 
the use of mechanical coal cutters in 
Possibly a few of 
the poorer and meaner beds will be 
abandoned. Nothing is more patent than 
the fact that before long the miners will 
be completely disillusioned in the out- 


some of the seams. 


come of their agitation, and it is probable - 


that other strikes will result, in order to 
produce the desired corrections along 
other lines. The “Butty” system is es- 
pecially to be deplored as it amounts in a 
degree to an exploiting of the work of 
less skilled laborers by their more for- 
tunate cowotkers. An analogy on a 
small scale has been observed for many 
years in the anthracite region of this 
country in the relation borne by the miner 
to his laborers. 

Perhaps the strike may do a great deal 
of good in exhibiting to a numerous body 


of British workmen, the inexorable char- 
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acter of the national economy. Time and 
again there has been a disposition to di- 
vorce payment from efficiency, and wher- 
ever that is done the inevitable result is 
to reduce the payment for labor per- 
formed. It is getting harder and harder 
to understand year by year that wages 
are not an artificial institution of modern 
society. They are rather a gift of na- 
ture in return for work duly performed, 
and cannot be regulated as a whole by 
any whim of the governing body. A 
resolution on the part of all mankind tae 
live more comfortably must always be 
accompanied by a resolution to increase 
productivity. We can meddle with the 
distribution of wealth, but its total quan- 
tity is the outcome of the efforts of pres- 


ent and past economies. 


Carbon Monoxide 


A certain percentage of carbon monox- 
ide can probably be inhaled without in- 
jury to the human organism. In fact, it 
has been found that it is generated in at 
least one mine in Germany, and in such 
mines the coal workers must normally 
breathe small quantitiesof the gas. The re- 
port of the Prussian Firedamp Commis- 
sion shows that at the Gliickhilf colliery, 
Waldenburg, Lower Silesia, carbon mon- 
oxide was found in large percentage. A 
drift running to the dip was found to 
contain 1.87 per cent. of this gas as a 
constituent of its atmosphere. 

In a communication of M. Mahler to 
the Academie des Sciences, he details 
tests of gases from coal dug in mines 
located at Decazeville, Azincourt, Cour- 
When this coal had 
been powdered and exposed to the air, 


rieres and Anzin. 


carbon monoxide among other gases was 
given off. . 

When exposed to a current of air for 
30 hours, at a temperature of from 77 to 
86 deg. F., the coal 
from hygroscopic moisture and occluded 


previously freed 


gases, emitted 2.4 per cent. of its volume 
of this gas. When using coal containing 
the ordinary mine moisture, the genera- 
tion of carbon monoxide was reduced to 
0.94 per cent., even though the tempera- 
ture was raised to 95 deg. Fahrenheit. 
This suggests much activity in the pro- 
duction of the gas, the dry coal appear- 
ing at low temperatures to produce nearly 
three times as much monoxide as dioxide. 
Bovey Heathfield lignite gives off gas 
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containing 1.20 per cent. of carbon mon-— 
oxide at 122 deg. Fahrenheit. 

It has long been debated whether the 
human blood contains carbon monoxide 
under normal conditions. It was stated 
by G. A. Buckmaster and J. A. Gardner 
in 1909 that three dogs showed a volu- 
metric percentage of carbon monoxide in 
their blood of from 0.144 to 0.16 per 
cent. 
this connection that in air containing 0.2 
per cent. of monoxide, a mouse wili show 
decided symptoms of distress in 8 min- 
utes. 


It is interesting to point out in 


We are not obliged, however, to accept 
the dictum of these physiologists alone. 
Other experimenters have found such 
traces of the gas in the blood of inverte- 
brates, but its presence was frequently 
attributed to the chloroform used in kill- 
ing the animals. Messrs. Buckmaster 
and Gardner <:‘iow that the impregna- 
tion of carbon monoxide is not the result 
of their manner of death, but is a nor- 
mal constituent of the blood. 


Wages and Financial 
Stringency 


One of the effects of increasing wages, 
which has been more generally over- 
looked than _ its justifies, 
is the need of an increasing capital to 
meet them. If wages double, the capital 
account must also be doubled or credits 
must be reduced. Thus an increased stock 
of money will be needed in order that 
a continuous volume of business may 
be conducted. 

Increasing wages reduce the effective- 
ness of the monetary tokens. If it takes 
a half more capital to engage in busi- 
ness, then only two-thirds of the busi- 
ness will be done. Short time for many 
of the workers, and lack of employment 
for the rest, results. This may be cir- 
cumvented by creating paper substitutes, 
with resultant reductions in the value 
of the medium of exchange. Thus a 
meretricious wage will be paid with a 
meretricious currency, and if the silver 
or paper is accepted as sound and de- 
sirable, we shall have phantom chasing 
phantom till the people learn that 
shadows are shadows, and that bread 
and comforts are the only realities, ac- 
knowledging that money is only a medi- 
um of exchange and wages are only a 
fluctuating equivalent for victuals and 
raiment. 


importance 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 





A Comment on the Jed 
Explosion 


The time has arrived when, in the 
interest of humanity, every mining man 
should take a part in a propaganda de- 
voted to the dissemination of knowledge 
for the purpose of warding off these ever 
recurring explosions in the future; and 
I know of no more effective method of 
accomplishing this end than to analyze 
the facts surrounding those that have 
occurred, and especially the last, that of 
the Jed mine disaster. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE STATE MINE 
‘ INSPECTORS 


Was this disaster unavoidable? Were 
not the officials forewarned of the lurk- 
ing danger? Did not the state mine 
inspectors fulfill their duties when, short- 
ly previous to the accident, they caused 
operations to be suspended? The per- 
mission granted by the court to reopen 
the mine, ignoring the order of the mine 
inspectors which commanded the use of 
locked safety lamps, was a sad instance 
of the miscarriage of justice. Such re- 
straints handicap the mine inspectors in 
the discharge of their duties, and this 
interference with their prerogative lifted 
the responsibility from their shoulders 
and placed it upon the court and the 
officials of the mine. 

Was the Jed mine as uptodate a 
claimed by the correspondent, in COAL 
Ace of Apr. 6? In that article it was 
stated: “The work of the rescuing party 
was balked by falls of slate and many 
of the bodies were found covered by 
falls,” and again, “The draw slate which 
is 12 to 18 in. thick is taken down in 
the main entrances but held up in the 
rooms and airways by timbering.” Is 
this a good system of mining? Would 
it not be safer and cheaper to take down 
this 12 to 18 in. of draw slate, say 12 
ft. wide in the rooms and airways, as 
well as in the main entries? Eventuaily 
this draw slate will fall before the time 
of drawing pillars; consequently it will 
have to be removed; why not do it in 
the first place, and save the cost of tim- 
ber, and timbering, and possibly a life? 
Is it not possible that some of the victims 
whose bodies were covered by falls may 
have escaped the force of the explosion? 

The correspondent says further: 

“The fan was crippled, it is true, but 
nevertheless it was kept running.” My 
theory of an uptodate mine generating 


gas and coal dust in dangerous quan- 
tities would call for an emergency fan 
available for immediate use in case of 
damage by an explosion or accident from 
any other cause that might put the fan 
out of commission. 


SOME PERTINENT THEORIES 


Note again: “Day shift starts at 7 
a.m. Explosion occurred at 8:10 a.m.,” 
and there is great significance in this 
fact. As is well known, it is a cus- 
tom with miners to gather in small 
groups the first thing in the morning for 
conversation before beginning work. The 
explosion evidently occurred about the 
time they got into their places and fin- 
ished drilling holes for the “breaking 
down shots . . which are fired at the 
same time throughout the mine,” for it 
seems that such was the custom, as well 
as to have the undercutting done during 
the night, the night shift quitting at 4 
in the morning. 

It is a question whether or not the 
dust from the undercutting would be 
thoroughly settled, before being set in 
vibration again by this artillery of break- 
ing shots that went off in rapid succes- 
sion at about 8:10 on this fateful morn- 
ing. Again: “The fireboss had charge 
of the night shift.” Did he examine the 
mine between 4 and 7, or did he quit at 
4 with his men? The latter being the 
case, what changes might not have oc- 
curred between the hours of 4 and 7? 

The statement that the mine foreman 
and three others were lowered into the 
mine immediately following the hoisting 
of the 12 men who escaped, justifies the 
conclusion that the mine foreman was 
not on duty early in the morning. Know- 
ing that it was after pay day it was his 
duty to be at the mine early to see that 
no man be allowed to enter the mine in 
an intoxicated condition, or in that 
nervous state characteristic of a man re- 
covering from the effects of over-indul- 
gence in intoxicants. Permit me to call 
attention to the fact that the explosion at 
Harwick in the Pittsburg, Penn., district 
occurred on Monday, directly after pay 
day, and I think that laxity on the part 
of foremen in allowing men to en- 
ter the mines before they have recovered 
from the effect of their pay-day celebra- 
tions, has been a potent factor in the 
various disasters that have occurred in 
gaseous mines. 

M. J. CLEMONS. 

Mine Supt., Murray, Penn. 


Effect of Uncontrolled Com- 
petition and Need of Price 
Associations 


In view of the growing sentiment 
among coal operators in the United States 
to the effect that selling syndicates or 
equivalent associations are becoming an 
economic necessity in this country, the 
following letter from a British corres- 
pondent will doubtless interest a number 
of Coat AGE readers. 

Opinion is strengthening in the British 
coal fields that with diminished competi- - 
tion there would be less waste of coal 
resources; incidentally it is being shown, 
to some extent at least, how the high 
coal exports of the country are being 
maintained. These exports are increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and D. A. Thomas, 
the South Wales authority who is closely 
associated with the Cambrian combine, 
is quoted to show that the national aspect 
of the question is of vital importance. 

The following quotation is extracted: 
“We are exporting large quantities of 
coal at less than cost price; we are, in 
fact, giving away to the foreigner with in- 
sane prodigality our mineral wealth— 
wealth that is by no means inexhaust- 
ible and cannot be replaced.” 

If Mr. Thomas is right, it is easy to 
understand how a huge foreign trade may 
be built up; that is, if giving away can be 
said to have any relation to trading. 
The critical state of the situation is fur- 
ther emphasized by Sir William Ram- 
say’s note of alarm before the British 
association, regarding the possible ex- 
haustion of the coal supply. 

G. R. Carter, M. A., of the Department 
of Economics, University College of 
Wales, referring to the same condition, 
says the reckless competition of coal 
owners, middlemen, etc., in the sale and 
distribution of coal, especially that in- 
tended for export, produces consequences. 
upon the coal industry quite as real and 
disastrous as those occasioned by waste- 
ful methods of mining or of coal con- 
sumption. 

To check this loss and waste he favors 
the formation of price associations be- 
tween the various coal owners, which 
might neutralize the increasing tendency. 
of competition to reduce prices to a min- 
imum. In Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and the United States of America, Mr. 
Carter says, these combinations for the 
maintenance of prices have come to be 
considered well nigh indispensable to the 
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welfare of the coal trade. The Chenish- 
Westphalian coal syndicate, probably the 
best organized and most effective com- 
bination in the world, enjoys the fullest 
favors of the German government. In 
fact, the State itself is a member of the 
price associations, owing to the existence 
of state-owned coal mines. These asso- 
ciations have been found valuable, Mr. 
Carter adds, as a means of steadying the 
coal trade, fostering the exports, check- 
ing the development of doubtful mining 
projects, etc. 

In the foregoing remarks it is clear 
Mr. Carter concentrates on the South 
Wales coal field, because he believes that 
a scheme for the maintenance of prices is 
a necessity there owing to the utter depen- 
dence of the community in South Wales 
upon the welfare of the coal industry. 
The leading points in his argument are: 

1. “The unrivaled quality of the coal 
extracted in South Wales makes it an ar- 
ticle of prime necessity under modern 
conditions; it is indispensable in the 
world’s markets. Both Welsh steam coal 
and the anthracite of West Wales possess 
many elements of monopoly value, which 
give South Wales coal owners enormous 
advantage over other competitors at home 
and abroad. It might be asserted that 
their coal must be obtained at any cost. 

2. ‘Again, the natural location of the 
coal measures is favorable. The coal field 
is concentrated in area, the seams are 
easily accessible, transportation facilities 
are abundant. The production of a large 
proportion of the steam coal is in the 
hands of a comparatively small number 
of companies whose interests are well 
ramified.” 

It is said, however, that the competi- 
tion of rival producers within this favored 
area is more serious than that of competi- 
tors outside this field, and Mr. Carter 
assumes it would be more profitable that 
they should unite their exergies in order 
to obtain the fullest value for their prod- 
ucts rather than weaken one another by 
ruthless undercutting, ‘‘all for the advan- 
tage of foreign purchasers in most cases.” 

A pregnant paragraph reads: 

“Prices, profits and wages are insepar- 
ably and intimately bound up with one 
another. They all suffer from the effects 
of unchecked competition. | Employers 
seek to recoup themselves for low prices 
by shifting the burden of loss onto the 
miners through a reduction in wages. 
Any downward tendency—and this is the 
inevitable tendency of competition—fur- 
nishes immediately a source of trouble 
and conflict in the coal field. When prices 
are tending downward of themselves the 
keen competition of sellers only hastens 
and aggravates their fall. Similarly, the 
lack of concerted action seriously delays 
any tendency making for a rise in prices.” 

The above discussion is suggestive and 
may teach some important lessons. 

BENJAMIN ADDICKS. 

Wigan, England. 
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A Cave-In Proposition 


My attention was called a short time 
since to a serious proposition in the way 
of a cave-in at the face of nine rooms 
driven off from an entry. The cave 
closed the inside breakthroughs between 
these rooms and shut off all of the venti- 
lation from the rooms. The roof fell to 
a great height above the coal so that, in 
places, there were cavities of several 
hundred cubic feet in the roof. There 
were sixteen rooms turned off this en- 
try, the first nine of these being closed, 
as stated, by the cave at the face. The 
proposition presented was to properly 
ventilate these fallen rooms so as to 
prevent the accumulation of dangerous 
quantities of gas in them. 


BUT 
EPBBEEEEED 
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SHOWING MANNER OF VENTILATING 
Rooms CAVED AT THE FACE, BY 
BRATTICES 


I suggested the plan shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. This was to place 
a curtain across the entry at the mouth 
of each room so as to form a brattice 
extending into the room and which would 
deflect the air current toward the face. 
The plan proved successful and kept the 
rooms free of any dangerous quantities 
of gas. 

JOHN SUTTON, 
Fireboss. 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 


Expansion Bit for Drilling 
Coal 


I wish to draw the attention of read- 
ers of CoAL AGE to a new kind of drill 
having an expansion bit that seems to me 
would be of great advantage in drilling 
either anthracite or bituminous coal. I 
would like to see a good discussion of 
the use of this bit in drilling coal. 

The bit is so arranged that it will ex- 
pand automatically in the hole and is ad- 
justable. By its use a small hole can be 
drilled to any desired depth and the bit 
expanded, at any point, so as to drill the 
remainder of the hole with a larger diam- 
eter. It often happens, in drilling a hole 
with a cominon bit, that the diameter of 
the hole grows smaller toward the bot- 
tom; and the charge cannot be pushed 
safely to the end of the bore. This dif- 
ficulty would certainly be overcome by 
using an expansion bit such as I have 
described. 

The question I would like to see dis- 
cussed is, would not better results be ob- 
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teined all around, in charging and blast- 
ing, when the hole is slightly enlarged at 
the inner end occupied by the charge. 
Of course, it would be necessary to prop- 
erly charge the hole; but the pressure on 
the tamping would be less, and the 
danger of the shot blowing out its tamp- 
ing much reduced. It is possible also 
that the number of holes required would 
be reduced. 

It is well known that miners in anthra- 
cite mines commonly drill a 2%-in. hole 
to a depth of 5 ft. This means a grind- 
ing out of about 5 x 12 (0.7854 x 2.57) 
= say 300 cu.in. of coal. Now, if an ex- 
pansion bit could be used to drill a 1%- 
in. hole and expand this to, say 3% in., 
at the lower end of the bore, the area 
being doubled, the charge would occupy 
only one-half the length it filled in the 
2'%-in. hole. If the charge filled 20 in. 
in length in the first hole, it would only 
require 10 in. in length in the expanded 
portion. This would reduce the cuttings 
for a 5-ft. hole from 300 cu.in. to 188 
cu.in., or about 37 per cent. 

If this is practical the saving effected 
is well worth while At any rate the 
scheme is worthy of consideration. The 
concentration of the charge in the end 
of the hole would prove a greater ad- 
vantage in a hard-shooting coal than in a 
soft, friable coal, or a coal that has a 
tendency to “seam out.” Let us hear 
from some of our experienced miners. 
Perhaps some have used or are using 
this bit and can give us the benefit of 
their experience. 

A MINER. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Timbering'a Mine Parting 

In reply to Noah Burton, Anglin, Ky., 
Coa. AcE, March 23, p. 786, I would say 
posts between tracks are dangerous. 
However, Mr. Burton does not mention 
the width of track or of cars. I will, 
however, assume the width of cars to be 
4% ft., and a 4-ft. clearance between 
cars, and 6-in. clearance between car 
and rib, on each side. Therefore, 4.5 x 
2= 9 ft. for cars on both tracks; plus 4 
ft. between cars, plus 2.x 6 12 injoe 
1 ft. for clearance on each side = 14 
ft. in all, which is the least possible 
width. Then, allowing 9 in. for each end 
of the crossbar in a hitch, will require 
crossbars 15% ft. long. 

It would be best to use 8- or 10-in. I 
beams, spaced 4™% ft. centers and lagged 
with either short pieces of rail or 2 in. 
plank. Mr. Burton does not state the 
thickness of the seam. I would suggest 
making a blind parting, with two or more 
crosscuts open for mules to pass. _ It 
will possibly be necessary to drive an 
air-course to do this, which will, per- 
haps, be the cheapest in the end, de- 
pending on the life of the parting. 

David FULTON. 

Marion, Il. 
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Blownout and Windy Shots, 
Their Cause, and Pre- 


cautions to Avoid Them 


(a)Explain the difference, if any, be- 
tween a “blownout” and a “windy” shot; 
are they both equally dangerous? (b) 
What are the causes of such shots and 
will a dusty atmosphere or accumula- 
tions of fine dust, at the face, when no 
gas is present, produce the same effect? 

La Salle, Ill. MINE EXAMINER. 


(a) A blownout shot is a shot that 
has blown its tamping instead of break- 
ing the coal. A windy shot is one that 
expends a considerable portion of its en- 
ergy on the air, causing a heavy concus- 
sion of air due to the large and rapid 
expansion of the gaseous products. Both 
are dangerous, but the degree of danger 
will depend on the condition of the im- 
mediate workings with respect to gas, 
dust and ventilation. A blownout shot 
develops a greater heat energy and is 
more dangerous, owing to its intensity, 
than a simple windy shot, which may do 
no harm in case the workings are free 
from gas and. dust. 

(b) The main causes of blownout shots 
are: Poorly located shot holes, insuffi- 
cient undercutting, or holes put in beyond 
the depth of the undercut, shooting from 
the solid, insufficient or careless tamping, 
tamping material not being plastic and in- 
combustible, and consequently not air- 
tight, and the use of an excessive amount 
of explosives. Except in anthracite min- 
ing, shooting from the solid is a dan- 
gerous practice under the best of condi- 
tions, but it is doubly so in chambers lo- 
cated near a return airway containing in- 
flammable gas or in chambers where a 
tlownout shot may discharge into the 
gob or into a dusty main-haulage road. 

A windy shot is often the result of 
firing a heavy charge in a dusty place; 
or a place where the ventilation is poor; 
or firing two or more shots, in quick suc- 
cession, in a close or confined heading. 

The experiments made at the govern- 
ment testing station at Pittsburg, Penn., 
have shown that coal dust will explode 
even if free from gas. Explosions of gas 
are usually more or less local in charac- 
ter, but the explosion of dust, which is 
present throughout the mine, may tra- 
verse rooms and entries, and even wreck 
buildings at the entrance of the mine. 

When about to drive a shot hole, make 
a careful examination of the place and 
judge the nature of the material to be 


blasted and that of the overlying strata. 
Keep the hole as cylindrical as possible, 
so that. the cartridge may be easily 
slipped into position. See that the hole is 
put down on the line of least resistance. 
Undercutting for firing in coal should be 
a little deeper than the shot hole, to avoid 
the danger of a “tight” shot that may 
blow the tamping. 


‘‘Forepoling’’ in Mine 
Timbering 


What is meant by “forepoling” in mine 
timbering and what is its purpose? Kind- 
ly explain the method in detail. 

Pocahontas, Va. TIMBERMAN. 


The forepoling system of timbering 
consists in supporting the roof right up 
to the coal face with provisional wooden 
or iron bars, driven forward over the col- 
lars as the working face advances until 
there is room for another row of tim- 
bers. The available height of the seam is 
somewhat lowered by this method, and 
this fact is an important matter in the 
case of low seams undercut by machine, 
but with a friable roof this system means 
additional safety. 

The general method of forepoling is 
shown in the accompanying figure. The 
spiles or forepoles a, b and c are driven 
over the crossbars ABC, in their respec- 
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tive turn. These spiles are narrow plank, 
2x6 in. or 2x8 in., sharpened to a broad, 
flat edge. Each set of spiles is driven 
up, at a low angle, over the collar or 
crossbar of the last set of timbers, close 
to the face of the heading, and under 
the next preceding set, as shown at c, 
in the figure. These spiles protect the 
miner while he is advancing the face 
far enough to set another timber frame. 
When this is done, the next set of spiles 
is driven under the collar of the framing 
C and above that of the new framing 
just set. When this has been done, the 


spiles c are driven forward to a posi- 
tion corresponding to a and b. 


Advantage in Employment 


of Shotfirers 


What is the advantage of employing 
shotfirers in coal mining? Is the system 
in use, anywhere, of firing all the shots 
in the mines, at once, by means of elec- 
tricity, from the surface ? 

Minersville, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 


When shotfirers are employed the shot- 
firing is all done at night when there 
are the least number of persons in the 
mines and the risk which always attends 
firing can be reduced to a minimum. Dur- 
ing the daytime, doors are constantly be- 
ing opened and closed, all of which af- 
fects the ventilation, which in turn af- 
fects fires or explosions due to shotfir- 
ing. Fresh gas is also being constantly 
liberated in the daytime, and clouds of 
dust are continually being raised, all of 
which increase the dangers of day-shift 
shotfiring. Night firing, which may be 
described as an ordinary -precaution, 
eliminates all of these dangers. 

In Alabama and Utah, electric firing 
is done by specially appointed firemen, 
who enter the mines at night while they 
are empty, connect up the wires, and then 
return to the surface, where they make 
the connection of the circuit, thus insur- 
ing blasting in a mine empty of all work- 
men, so that even if the mine should be 
badly damaged or even destroyed, no 
lives can possibly be lost. 


Powder in Illinois 


How much coal will the average miner 
produce for every keg of powder used ? 
Spring Valley, III. MINER. 


In 1910, the last year for which full 
statistics are as yet obtainable, the total 
number of employees at mines was 74,- 
§34; the total ouput of the mines was 
48,717,853 tons; the number of kegs of 
powder used for blasting was 1,254,095. 
In the 11 vears since 1899, the output has 
just about doubled, while the quantity of 
powder has practically trebled, giving an 
average production, for this period, of 
nearly 39 tons of coal per keg of powder 
used. The production of coal per keg 
of powder used did fall to 32.28 tons in 
1908, which was the lowest point reached. 
This powder cost the miners at the aver- 
age rate of $1.75 per keg. 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s 
Examination in Pennsyl- 
vania, April, 1912 
(Selected Questions) 


PRECAUTIONS IN BLASTING 


Ques.—Having charge of a mine in 
which locked safety lamps are used, what 
precautions would you take before firing ? 

Ans.—Every hole should be inspected 
before it is charged, to ascertain its depth 
and direction, the condition of the coal, 
and to estimate as nearly as possible the 
weight of charge required for the work. 
This should be done by a competent min- 
er, whose experience in shooting coal fits 
him for the work. 

Assuming the hole has been properly 
inspected, charged and tamped, before it 
is fired, the place and those adjoining 
must be carefully examined for gas; care 
must be taken to see that the usual quan- 
tity of air is passing and the place free 
from undue accumulations of dust. If 
much dust is present, although anthracite 
coal, it may be advisable to water the 
face, roof, floor and sides for a few 
yards back, to avoid what might prove a 
windy shot. Fuse should not be used; 
but all shots should be fired with squibs 
or by electricity, after giving suitable 
warning to men working in adjoining 
places. 


MINE Fires, PRECAUTIONS, ETC. 


Ques.—-(a) Having been placed in 
charge of a large mine, what precautions 
would you take to prevent mine fires? 
(b) If a fire should occur in the intake 
of your mine, what would you do? 


Ans.—Make and enforce strict regula- 
tions in regard to the handling of all 
combustible material, especially hay, oil 
and explosives, in and about the mines. 
Forbid the. storage of such materials in 
or near the shaft, or the carrying of larg- 
er quantities into the mine than are re- 
quired for the day’s use. Forbid the 
use of mixed lights in the mine, and al- 
low no unprotected lamps or torches at 
the shaft bottom, or in pump rooms, en- 
gine rooms or stables. Adopt a system 
of firing shots in the mine that will re- 
duce te a minimum the chance ignition 
of a gas feeder being undiscovered; or 
the occurence of windy or blownout shots, 
or local gas or dust explosions. Load 
out all fine coal and slack, and forbid 
its being thrown back in the waste. Ven- 
tilate all abandoned places, voids and 
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falls; examine these regularly for gas; 
report and remove promptly all dangers. 
As nearly as practicable, make all air 
bridges, stables, pump rooms, engine 
rooms, tool rooms and shanties fireproof; 
and allow no oily waste thrown around 
carelessly. Have all electrical apparatus, 
wires and switchboards properly installed 
and inspected by a competent electrician. 
Absolute and thorough discipline is es- 
sential in all mine operations, and will 
prove the greatest safeguard against fires. 

(b} Notify the men by phone, sending, 
also, trustworthy men to direct the es- 
cape of the workmen by the safest possi- 
ble route. Without a plan of the mine 
showing the location of the fire, circula- 
tion of air and avenues of escape, it is 
impossible to indicate in more than a 
general way what course should be fol- 
lowed. The character of the fire and its 
environment must determine the details 
of the plan of action. There are always, 
however, two chief considerations; name- 
ly, (1) to get water on the fire (assum- 
ing it is a conflagration), and (2) to so 
control the circulation as to smother the 
fire, as far as this is possible at the time, 
and prevent the smoke and gases from 
passing into the mine. 
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SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SHAFT 
BOTTOM 


Each case will present a different prop- 
osition that must be treated accordingly. 
The accompanying diagram represents a 
common arrangement in many mines. As- 
sume, in this case, a fire has gained 
some headway on the shaft bottom, about 
25 yd. from the foot of the shaft, and 
50,000 cu.ft. per min. is passing this 
point and entering the mine. A brief re- 
flection will show that the 250 men work- 
ing on this side of the mine have but 
slight chance of escape unless there are 
cool heads at the bottom of the shaft. 
Some one says, “Slow down the fan or 
stop it entirely.” In some cases, this 
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would be necessary; especially, if there 
is no other way of reducing the current 
passing the fire, which, unless reduced, 
would soon convert the place into a fur- 
nace. 

In the present case, the best plan 
would be to short-circuit a portion of the 
air, by setting partly open the separation 
doors close to the shaft. These are the 
double doors marked aa in the figure. To 
open these doors wide might prove as 
dangerous and fatal as the full air cur- 
rent, because of the deadly carbon mon- 
oxide that would then be formed by the 
fire, and which is not only extremely 
poisonous, but increases the explosive 
condition of the mine air. It is important 
to control the amount of air passing the 
fire by the regulation of these doors, so 
that the air will not fan the blaze and 
still keep the entry clear outby from 
the fire. 

It would be a fatal mistake to set open 
either of the doors marked bb, on the 
cross-entries, as this would increase the 
draft on the fire, burn out the overcasts 
at the mouths of these entries and ab- 
solutely cut off the escape of the men. 

The above is about as bad a case as 
could well occur in so-called safe mining. 
It shows the importance of providing a 
number of avénues of escape, as well as 
separation doors close to the bottom of 
the shaft, for the better control of the 
current. The advantage of this method 
over that of slowing or stopping the fan 
is that it keeps the escapeways and up- 
cast clearer and safer; and reduces the 
formation of CO, by the fire, to a mini- 
mum, while practically cutting off the 
draft from fanning the blaze, and provid- 
ing fresh air for the fire fighters, 


PRESSURE IN A SLOPE, PIPE LINE 


Ques.—A pipe line in a mine slope has 
an area of 180 sq.in. and is 3000 ft. long; 
the slope has a grade of 1 in 10 ft 
What is the pressure per square inch at 
the bottom of the pipe when the latter 
is full of water? 

Ans.—If the slope rises 1 ft. vertical 
height for each 10 ft. measured on the 
pitch, the total rise is 3000 ~ 10 = 300 
ft.; and the static pressure is then 

300 x 0.434 = 130.2 Ib. per sq.in. 
This is the pressure when the pump is 
not working. When-the pump is acting 
there will be an additional pressure, due 
to the friction of the water flowing 
through the pipe. This will depend: on 
the size of the pipe and the quantity of 
water discharged. 
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Some Remarks on Safety 
in Mines 


BY7S. Ji. PHILLIPS* 


Education should always precede 
discipline. It is wrong to discharge or sus- 
pend a miner for pushing a light cartridge 
into a drillhole, if that miner does not 
know the danger which may result from 
such an action. When a boy or man knows 
exactly what he should do and does not 
do it, he forfeits his right to hold) his job, 
and the best thing that a foreman can 
do for the man and his family is to put 
him out of the mine before he kills or in- 
jures himself or his fellow workmen. 
This act is as humane as taking a razor 
from the hands of a baby. You might say 
that it is not right to take the bread out of 
a man’s mouth. We all are opposed to 
doing that, and it would be much easier 
for the foreman, I admit, to permit the 
miner to go on a little longer violating the 
law and the rules of the company for 
which he worked, but it is because such 
a lack of discipline is endured for just 
a little longer, that so many are killed 
and many more are injured. Let your 
sympathy exhibit itself in the direction in 
which it will do the most good. It is 
better to send a man home to his family 
without his job than without his life. It 
is better to see him return before noon 
than to meet the undertaker at the door. 

I go into places quite frequently and 
find the miner’s powder box open. When 
I question the miner as to the length of 
his experience in the mine, the answer 
sometimes is, “ten years.” What is the 
natural conclusion? That a miner who 
has been disregarding the orders of the 
assistant foreman, the foreman, the com- 
pany’s inspector, and the State mine in- 
spector for ten years is hardly a fit man 
to work in the mine. This very act shows 
a man’s mental attitude toward any or- 
der which is issued in the interest of 
safety, and as this is one of the easiest 
orders to obey, and as he does not obev 
this, it is evident that he is unlikely to 
obey any. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the or- 
der issued by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. in all its 
collieries, relative to shots which have 
apparently failed to explode. The rule is 
that: If a squib-fired shot fails to ignite, 





*Mine inspector, 
spection district. 


_ Note—Abstract of article read before 
the First Aid Association of Pennsyl- 
-vania Coal Co., at Dunmore, Penn. 
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the miner and his laborer must go home 
for the rest of the day. Some operators 
will say that this rule will be sure to 
lower the tonnage wherever enforced. 
District No. 1 of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & .Western Railroad Company, 
Coal Mining Department, increased its 
output last year where this rule was in 
force, and, furthermore, accidents were 
reduced one-half in the same district and 
not one of these occurred from a delayed 
fire. When miners are asked to stay 15 
min. before returning to work because a 
shot has misfired, they are apt to over- 
estimate the time during which they have 
waited or they deliberately break the 
rule. This is especially the case where 
there is little coal ready to load and an 
empty car on its way to the room. The 
more stringent regulation obviously pre- 
vents the miner from miscalculating or 
deliberately reducing the time limit. 


Loading the Mine Foreman 
By Sim REYNOLDS* AND W. H, REYNOLDS 


Whenever a discussion arises as to the 
fatalities in mines, the suggestion is 
made that some new burden shall be 
loaded on the mine foreman. It would 
seem better to seek immunity from acci- 
dents in the rank and file, instead of en- 
deavoring to secure a reform entirely 
through the efforts of an official, who is 
already hard pressed and harassed un- 
der the many onerous requirements which 
have been placed upon him. 

The fact that he has come up from 
the ranks, as he almost invariably has, 
shows that he possesses an energy and 
ability unusual in his class, but does not 
imply that he is a wonder-worker, and 
that there is no limit to the services which 
he can perform. Quite often this most 
worried unit in the conglomerate mass of 
mine workers has to shoulder faults for 
which other parties are to blame. 

‘Conditions at any given mine may be, 
and frequently are, adverse by nature, 
and he may be confronted moreover with 
problems which are the direct or indirect 
outgrowth of a long continued faulty 
method of mining, and yet, despite these 
severe conditions, the blame is placed on 
him by the state and by his employers 
when untoward things happen. 

But to lay the blame in the wrong 
place does not cure it. One wrong added 
to another wrong never made that wrong 





*Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co., Marianna, 
Penn. 
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right. We must look to other sources be- 
side this for a reduction in the great 
number of fatalities. We must instil the 
idea of the supremacy of the law in the 
minds of other men than the fireboss and 
mine foreman. This view of the condi- 
tion of affairs is not new, but it is neces- 
sary that it should be instilled in every- 
body around the mine. At the time of 
an accident, the hue and cry is always 
that the mine foreman has neglected his 
duties, whereas there are probably two 
to four hundred men who are all vitally 
interested in the safety of the mine, any 
one of whom may be the real cause of 
the accident. 

As President Taft recently emphasized 
on Forbes Field: 

This loss of life (20,000 killed outright 
and 70,000 injured in the coal mines dur- 
ing the last 20 years) must be brought 
home to the miner himself. We have 
certain defects—and one of them is a 
feeling of security that we are not going 
to get hurt. We must overcome that 
notion, and we must take more precau- 
tions to save life. This requires disci- 
pline, instruction and experience. We 
must enforce these ideas so that the 
miners themselves may save themselves 
by strict attention to the instructions, 
which must be given in turn by govern- 
ment and state. 

Practically every man who is qualified 
to speak publicly on the matter by virtue 
of his experience and study of mining 
conditions, evinces the same belief as to 
the means which will ultimately have to 
be employed to bring the human element 
up to the same efficient standing already 
gained by the mechanical end of mining. 
First educate the miner to an understand- 
ing of the dangers of his employment; 
second, exert at all times the strictest 
possible discipline; third, secure imme- 
diate action in such criminal proceedings 
as arise out of the enforcement of the 
law. 

In his speech at Pittsburg, the Presi- 
dent, in my opinion, hit the nail of diffi- 
culty more squarely on the head than has 
been done by any man in or near his 
eminent position, perhaps touching the 
“sore spot” more closely than he him- 
self knew when he concluded with the 
words: “We must stamp out the spirit 
of carelessness—the happy-go-lucky idea 
which I fear prevails among American 
citizens generally,” and had it not been 
for the inherent courtesy of a gentleman 
toward his auditors of every station in 
life, the chief magistrate might well have 
added: “and the mining part of our pop- 
ulation in particular.” 
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Coal Situation in the Philippines 


Area considered, there is perhaps no 
country in the world possessing greater 
or better fields of coal than the Philip- 
pine Islands. Moreover, there is no coun- 
try known to be so rich in coal deposits 
where so little coal is mined. 

During the American occupation, ex- 
tending now over a decade, many mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent abroad, 
chiefly in Japan and Australia, for the 
island coal supply. A comparatively 
small amount of fuel for domestic pur- 
poses is required in the archipelago for 
the simple reason that in the tropics 
fires are needed in the home for cook- 
ing purposes only. There are but 
two or three cities in the whole group 
of islands where families may buy coal 
from regular coal yards. One of these 
is Manila, and there the price is almost 
prohibitive for the average citizen. 

But enormous quantities of coal are 
nevertheless consumed in the islands an- 
nually. The military establishment uses 
many thousands of tons in operating its 
numerous ice and condensing plants and 
in coaling the many steam vessels com- 
prising the inter-island transport fleet. 
At every garrison an ice and condensing 
plant is maintained for the comfort of 
the command, making in all possibly half 
a hundred such institutions, consuming 
anywhere from a ton to several tons 
daily. In addition to the great amount 
of coal consumed by the inter-island 
fleet, the huge trans-Pacific transports 
coal either in Manila or in Japan for 
the return trip home each month. 


IMPORT COAL 


Nearly all this great amount, especial- 
ly for the consumption on land and for 
the inter-island fleet, has for some years 
been purchased in Australia. In fact, 
the contract was so often awarded to 
Australian companies that an investiga- 
tion was conducted by the military com- 
mander, in Manila, in which one of our 
diplomatic agents in the land of the kan- 
garoo figured to some extent. One of 
the Government contractors was quoted 
as saying that he had the military con- 


tract “cinched” so long as Australia 
wanted it. This remark precipitated the 
inquiry. 


Japan has been lucky most of the time 
in holding the contract to coal the trans- 
Pacific vessels for the return journey to 
’Frisco, the Mitsui Company, in Nagasaki, 
performing this service. 

Besides all these channels for con- 
sumption there is the big demand made 
by the civil authorities. The civil gov- 
ernment Owns an ice and cold storage 
plant in Manila, which is probably as 
large as any in the world. It consumes 
enormous amounts of coal daily. Then, 


By Monroe Woolley * 


The Philippines have much 


good coal, yet but little is mined. 
The large consumption is met 
by Australian and Japanese im- 
ports. There is room for de- 
velopments in Polillo, Cebu, 


Mindoro and Mindanao. 





*Fort Casey, Island County, Wash- 


ington. 


too, the civil government maintains a 
coast guard fleet equal in size to the 
military’s transport fleet, which also has 
to be coaled regularly. Much of the 
navy’s coal, destined to be used by the 
Asiatic and Philippine squadrons, and by 
the navy yards in the Philippines, is sup- 
plied from Asiatic mines. 


THE BATAN COAL AREA 


From all this it would appear that the 
government should make haste to 
develop the fields in the islands, but so 
far big coal furnishing contracts are still 
going to Australia and Japan. Soon after 
American occupation of the islands, the 
military authorities staked out 
claims on the western half of Batan Is- 
land, in the Gulf of Albay, Southern 
Luzon, and the President set aside the 
land by executive order as a military 
reservation. Meantime, some Americans 
resident in that part of the archipelago, 
saw the advantage of staking out claims 
on the eastern half of Batan, the entire 
island being covered with coal. 

The government lost no time, owing 
to the crying need for a home-produced 
coal, in developing its claims, sending an 
engineer officer and a detachment of meu 
down to experiment. Many tons were 
taken out and trial tests were made on 
government vessels plying between the 
gulf and Manila. The coal at that early 
date was found to be equal to and some- 
times superior to the Japanese product 
for steaming purposes. Scientific tests 
of the fuel were made in the labora- 
tories of the bureau of science, at Manila 
and gave encouraging results. 


However, some two or three years 
later operations were discontinued, large- 
ly on account of a lack of funds for 
experimental purposes. The government 
claims then remained closed for some 
two or three years, when an energetic, 
military official in Manila finally secured 
additional funds by act of congress, and 
prepared to reopen the mines on a larger 
scale. 


coal. 


BATAN CoAL MAKES Goopd SHOWING 


The officer who had charge of the work 
during the first attempt was ordered back 
from Washington to resume operations, 
and brought with him modern apparatus 
and a large corps of expert miners from 
the United States. The work had barely 
begun, however, when friction arose be 
tween the civilian mining expert and the 
military officials, ending in the discharge 
of the expert. Following this, other 
officers were detailed in charge of the 
work, which went on enthusiastically for 
some months. The Manila press het- 


alded almost daily the success of the 


project, and all the Philippines were 
joyful at the prospects of an adequate 
fuel supply. Finally a cargo of Batan 
coal from the government mines was 
placed aboard the trans-Pacific transport 
Dix, the largest vessel in the military 
service, for a trial test in steaming to 
the home port in Seattle. It is not known 
what the official report of this test had 
to say of the product, but shortly after- 
ward:the Batan government claims were 
again closed, and have since so re- 
mained. The engine room employees 
of the Dix, as made known through the 
Seattle papers, were favorably impressed 
with the coal, the ship entering port on 
schedule time. 

In the meantime the pioneers owning 
the claims on the eastern half of Batan, 
while handicapped at times for capital, 
have been mining coal steadily, having 
formed a stock company, the shares of 
which are increasing in price. This com- 
pany has been for some time shipping 
coal to Manila for the local markets 
and is supplying quite a number of inter- 
island commercial vessels with coal for 
steaming purposes. Only a short time ago 
the flourishing condition of the company 
was attested when it purchased for $50,- 
000, the Steamer Yuengsang, which was 
formerly in the China-Philippine trade. 
This ship is used by the company in deliv- 
ering its product throughout the islands. 


OTHER CoAL DEPOSITS 


Polillo Island, much larger than Batan 
and which lies to the northward of the 
Government claims, is said to be rich 
in coal. A number of Americans have 
claims here, but so far as known little 
development work has as yet been under- 
taken. Perhaps lack of’capital prevents, 
perhaps there is some other reason. 

There are one or two small mines in- 
the vicinity of the flourishing port of 
Cebu, but the output is inconsiderable. 
It is also believed that the large islands 
of Mindoro and Mindanao, both rich in 
all manner of mineral deposits, are also- 
rich in coal, and some private parties 
are endeavoring to locate mines. 
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Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The new bill, prepared by Judge 
Knapp, of the Commerce Court, and 
Commissioner Charles P. Neill, of the 
Bureau of Labor, to take the place of the 
Lee bill, for extending the application of 
the Erdman Act to coal-mining disputes, 
has just been placed in the hands of the 
subcommittee of the House interstate 
commerce committee. The terms of this 
proposed bill have not heretofore been 
made known, but the measure is proving 
of very considerable interest. Salient 
features of the proposed measure are as 
follows: 


The provisions of this act shall apply 
to any railroad corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce and to its em- 
ployees, and to any person, firm, or cor- 
poration engaged in the mining of coal 
which enters into interstate commerce, 
and to their employees. 

Whenever a controversy concerning 
wages, hours of labor, or other condi- 
tions of empleyment shall arise between 
employer and employees subject to this 
act, interrupting or threatening to inter- 
rupt the business of said employer, to 
the serious detriment of the public in- 
terest, either party to such controversy 
may apply to the commission of media- 
and conciliation created by this act and 
invoke its services for the purpose of 
bringing about an amicable adjustment 
of the controversy; and upon the request 
of either party the said commission shall, 
with all practicable expedition, put itself 
in communication with the parties to 
such controversy and shall use its best 
efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to 
bring them to an agreement. 

Whenever a controversy shall arise be- 
tween employer and employees subject 
to this act, which cannot be settled 
through mediation and conciliation in 
the manner provided in the preceding 
section, ~such controversy may be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of a board of 
three or of five persons, as the parties to 
the controversy may elect, which board 
may be chosen in the following manner: 
The employer or employers and the labor 
organization or organizations, parties, 
respectively, to the agreement to arbi- 
trate, shall each name one arbitrator, 
The two arbitrators thus chosen shall 
name the one or the three arbitrators, 
according, as the agreement to arbi- 
trate provides for a board of three or 
five, but in the event of their failure to 
name the three arbitrators required, 
days after their first meeting or to 
name the thre arbitrators’ required, 
when the agreement provided for a 
board of five, within ten days after 
their first meeting, the third arbitrator 
or the three arbitrators, or such of the 
three as have not been named within the 
time herein prescribed, shall be named 
by the commission of mediation and con- 
ciliation. 


It is doubtful whether any report on 
this subject will be rendered at the cur- 
rent session of Congress, but those who 
have been supporting the bill are still ex- 
pressing a determination to press its 
adoption. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON COAL 


Senator Watson, of West Virginia, him- 
self a large coal operator, has offered the 
following amendment to the pending 
metal schedule in the Senate, it being his 
view that the provision would serve to 
meet an emergency like that which ex- 
isted at the time of the coal strike in 
1902, when Congress finally suspended 
the duties on coal for a year. 


The President is hereby authorized, in 
any case of emergency, to suspend the 
collection of customs duties on any arti- 
ele included for taxation in the tariff 
law in effect on the day the President 
issues his proclamation suspending the 
collection of duty on any article, so that 
such article may be imported free of 
duty for not exceeding the period of one 
year. When the President decides to 
suspend the collection of duties on any 
article, he shall issue his proclamation 
to that effect. Such suspension of the 
collection of customs duties for the 
period named by the President in his 
proclamation shall take effect on the day 
following the issuing of said proclama- 
tion, and shall continue for the period 
named. 








Alabama 


Birmingham—lf the coal production of 

Alabama for the remainder of the year 
holds up to the pace set during the first 
four months, the coal output for 1912 
will break all previous records and will 
come close to being 19 or 20 million 
tons. According to the chief mine in- 
spector, the output for the first four 
months of the year is far ahead of 1910, 
the banner year in the history of the 
state, when the production exceeded 
16,000,000 tons. 
_ The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
is blowing in the third battery of 70 
Koppers ovens at its new byproduct cok- 
ing plant, at Corey, Ala., and is abandon- 
ing its bee-hive ovens at Pratt City and 
Pratt No. 1 shaft. *As the new byproduct 
ovens get up to capacity and into smooth 
running order, the bee-hive ovens, at 
Pratt Nos. 3, 4 and 5, will be dropped out 
of commission, leaving only those at 
Johns in blast. These last will be dis- 
placed also, as soon as the fourth and 
last battery of Koppers ovens at Corey is 
finished, during the next few months. 


Colorado 


Steamboat Springs—It is announced 
that the Moffat Coal Co. will at once start 
work on opening up its anthracite coal 
holdings. The entire 1000 acres, con- 
trolled by the company, are to be thor- 
oughly prospected and sinking started. 


Illinois 


Benld—One man was fatally injured 
and four others received serious wounds 
in a revolver battle between two mine 
crews, near here, May 10. Half of the men 
were employed in mine No. 2 of the Su- 
perior Coal Co., which has three pits at 
Benld; the other half composed the crew 
of mine No.3. The Benld local had been 
informed by state officials of the union 
that the men might return to work pend- 
ing a referendum vote, and No. 1 and 
No. 3 crews, whose members reside at 
Gillespie, a mile and a half north of 
Benld, voted to go to work. Crew No. 
2, composed of Benld men, voted to stay 
out. When crew No. 3 was on its way to 
work it was met by crew No. 2, with or- 
ders to turn back. Both sides drew re- 
volvers and started firing into the air, 
but as the situation grew more serious, 
the No. 3 crew fired a volley at their 
opponents, hitting the five men. Both 
crews then returned to their homes. 

Springfield—The plant of the Spauld- 
ing coal mine, north of Riverton, near here, 
was partially destroyed by fire, May 7. 
The top works were set on fire, it is said, 
by sparks from a railroad locomotive. 
The mine was to have resumed opera- 
tions the day following, after being shut 
down for some time. Nine men were at 
work, preparing for the resumption of 
operations. They escaped through the 
Riverton Mine No. 1, which is connected 
with the Spaulding mine. The Illinois 
National Bank, of this city, owns the 
mine. The loss is about $50,000. 

The referendum vote on the new wage 
contract, taken by the Illinois miners, 
May 7, favored its acceptance by a ma- 
jority of over 13,000. 

Peoria—The mine of the Wolschlag 
Codperative Coal Co., south of Barton- 
ville, has been taken over by Messrs. 
Ditewig and McElwee, who already own 
and operate, near Farmington, two of 
the largest mines in Peoria County. The 
Wolschlag property is located near the 
lines of the Peoria Ry. Terminal Co., 
and will also be on the lines of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, when its new 
branch to the south is completed. The 
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capacity of the mine will at once be in- 
creased to 1500 tons per day, and it is 
reported that the entire output has been 
sold for a period of two years. 

Chicago—Increases in freight rates 
on soft coal from Illinois mines to destin- 
ations in Kansas and Nebraska have been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from May 11 tc Nov. 11. 
The advances, amounting to approximate- 
ly 12 per cent., are now under investiga- 
tion by the commission. 


Indiana 
Terre Haute—After modifying their de- 
mands to the operators, eliminating many 


of the requests included in the first re-_ 


port of the scale committee, the dele- 
gates to the convention of district No. 
11, United Mine Workers, voted unani- 
mously to adopt the report of the policy 
committee, which is practically a declar- 
ation of a strike in the Indiana bitumin- 
ous coal field. The report of the com- 
mittee contains provisions for a strike 
benefit to the men who are in actual need. 
The mine workers instructed the district 
officers to attempt to sign up the inde- 
pendent operators in the Indiana bitumin- 
ous field, said to number about 25 per 
cent. of the operators in Indiana. 

It was decided at a meeting of the 
coal operators, May 8, to obtain coal 
from other states and supply it to their 
customers at Indiana prices, pending the 
outcome of the trouble with the miners. 
The operators say that they can buy coal 
in Kentucky and West Virginia at prices 
which will enable them to deliver it to 
customers without loss to themselves. 
This coal is mined by nonunion men. No 
imen will be imported to work in the 
mines here, it is said, and, therefore, no 
violence is expected. It has been the 
contention of the operators that when the 
Cleveland agreement was signed at In- 
dianapolis, it was virtually promised that 
the men would return to work pending 
regotiations on the details of the state 
contract. 

Sullivan—Following the purchase by 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois R.R. of 
16 coal mines in Indiana and Illinois, in- 
cluding a tract of 3000 acres in Sullivan 
County, Ind., the announcement is made 
that a mine is to be sunk at once on 2a 
tract lying a half mile east of Paxton. 
This is to be done by the J. Wooley Coal 
Co. of Evansville, to which a part of the 
3000 acres purchased by the C. & E, I. 
has already been leased. Work on the 
sinking of the new shaft will be begun at 
once, and development is promised of a 
field heretofore untried, but said to be 
rich with coal. The tract was sold by the 
West Jackson Hill Coal Mining Co. and 
this company still owns 4000 acres in the 
Paxton field. 

Bicknell—The Monon Railroad is pre- 
paring to extend its line from Wallace 
Station to Bicknell. The company has re- 
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cently purchased 6300 acres of coal lands 
south of the Little Giant mine, between 
Linton and Bicknell, and the line will ex- 
tend through this land. The positive as- 
surance of this extension has renewed 
activity all along the proposed line, and 
doubtless new mines will be sunk and 
mining operations increased as soon as 
the strike situation is relieved. 


Kentucky 


Louisville—District No. 23 of the 
United Mine Workers, comprising the em- 
ployees of the union mines of western 
Kentucky, has voted to return to work 
pending the settlement of slight differ- 
ences over the wage scale, which will 
be arbitrated. The vote was 1850 to 425 
in favor of resuming work, and the mines 
have started up again. 

The Harlan Coal Mining Co., of Louis- 
ville, which is to open three mines on 
the extension of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. to Harlan County, has let con- 
tracts for all of the equipment required, 
and this will be delivered in the im- 
mediate future, as the company plans to 
start operations at once. By the time 
the company is ready to mine coal, the 
railroad extension will have been com- 
pleted to its plant. The proposed output 
is to be 2000 tons a day. 

Madisonville—A French syndicate is 
reported to have purchased 1000 acres of 
coal lands in Hopkins County, near Madi- 
sonville. Negotiations are pending for 
4000 acres additional. The property is 
off the railroad, but an extension of the 
Kentucky Midland R.R. may be built to 
reach it if mining operations are begun. 

Pikeville—The Pond Creek Coal Co. 
is actively engaged 
building houses and preparing in general 
for the development of its coal properties. 
The company will have an outlet through 
the new Williamson & Pond River R.R., 
a Norfolk & Western line, which is to be 
built from Williamson, W. Va., up Pond 
Creek to the holdings of the company. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—The subcommittees of 
operators and miners of the Southwestern 
field, after a two-weeks conference at 
which they failed to reach an agreement, 
reconvened here, May 8, to resume ne- 
gotiations for a 2-year contract. 


Ohio 

Zanesville—The majority of the coal 
mines in this vicinity are again in opera- 
tion. A meeting was held in Cambridge, 
May 9, to adjust details of the contract 
for the Cambridge district and a similar 
meeting for the Crooksville district will 
be held here later this month. 

The Cambridge Coal Co. has con- 
structed a manway at its workings east 
of Byesville on what is known as the 
narrows. This is 12x14 ft. in section and 


in driving entries, 
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about 80 ft. deep. A winding stairway 
affords a ready means of egress in case 
of fire or other accidents in the mines. 

Crooksville—Three miners were en- 
tombed in Keystone Mine No. 1 for sev- 
eral hours, May 6, as the result of a cave- 
in. One was rescued with difficulty and 
his injuries seemed likely to prove fatal. 
The other two were only slightly in- 
jured. 


St. Clairsville—-One of the largest dam- 
age suits in the history of the local court 
was put on record, May 6, when William 
Fulton entered suit against the Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio Coal Co., asking $65,000 
damages for injuries which he received 
in the mine of the defendant and which 
injuries he alleges were due to the negli- 
gence of the company. 


Massillon—The conference between 
miners and operators of subdistrict No. 3, 
district No. 6, United Mine Workers, 
reached an agreement, May 4, whereby 
a slight increase of wages was granted 
to engineers and bucketmen, engaged in 
sinking shafts, and the wages of 
other workmen were fixed in accordance 
with the Cleveland wage-scale agreement. 
The operators advanced the cost of coal 
to miners from $1.90 to $2. 


Oregon 


Portland—That Oregon, some day not 
so very distant, will mine coal on a large 
scale is indicated by the activity of men 
interested in coal properties in various 
parts of the state. It is reported that 
_large coal deposits in eastern Oregon will 
be opened up as soon as arrangements 
can be, made for transporting the coal, 
and as it would require only about 50 
miles of railroad extension to do this, it 
is held that it will not be long before de- 
velopment work is under way. The coal 
is said to be of good quality. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Washington—E. T. Kurtz, receiver of 
the Washington County Coal Co., an- 
nounced, May 7, that he had sold the 
company’s property to Samuel Hollis, 
of Pittsburg. The price paid was $300,- 
000. All real estate, a railroad line and 
an operating mine are included. 

James S. Campbell, of Mt. Pleasant 
township, on May 8, sold to Virgil Mc- 
Dowell, of Midway, said to represent the 
Wabash Coal Co., a tract of 335 acres 
of coal land. The land, which adjoins 
800 acres owned by the coal company 
and lies along the line of the Wabash 
railroad, was sold at $100 an acre. It 
is bordered on one side by the property 
of the Wabash Coal Co. and on the 
other side by holdings of the Pittsburg 
Coal Co. It is understood that the acre- 
age of the Wabash company will soon 
be developed and a spur run from the 
Atlas mines into this new territory. 
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An important coal deal was closed 
here, May 4, when notices of acceptance 
were served, whereby H. L. Duncan, of 
Pittsburg, representing a syndicate of 
Pittsburg capitalists, took over more than 
5000 acres of coal land, located in Wash- 
ington County, the average option price 
being $115 an acre. The tract, com- 
prising the Pittsburg seam of coal, lies in 
Cross Creek, Jefferson and Smith town- 
ships, extending northwestward from 
Cross Creek village, almost to Dinsmore 
and Hanlin on the Panhandle railroad. 
The coal block is unusually accessible to 
railroads, having the Wabash along the 
southern border and extending on the 
north to the Pennsylvania lines. 


Clearfield—tTellers have completed the 
count of votes on the ratification of the 
new wage contract for the bituminous 
miners of district No. 2, United Mine 
Workers, and find that 22,325 were for 
acceptance, and 5245 for rejection. 


Indiana—The Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co. has started 
work on another operation in this county, 
about two miles from Jacksonville, where 
it is expected coal will be taken out be- 
fore the coming winter. The tipple will 
have a capacity of several thousand tons 
per day. 

Within the past couple of weeks con- 
tractors and others interested have gone 
over the plans for the extension of the 
railroad from above Idamar to what is 
commonly known as the Lowry coal, 
three miles east of Marion Center, and 
the indications are that the road will be 
built in the near future. 


Pittsburg—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set May 16 for the hear- 
ing of arguments in the petition of John 
W. Boileau and coal operators of the 
Pittsburg district who ask for a hear- 
ing in their case against the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie R.R. and other carriers. The 
petitioners, after a hard fight, won a re- 
duction of 10c. a ton on the coal rate of 
88c. from the Pittsburg field to Ashta- 
bula Harbor. The action of certain rail- 
roads in reducing rates from competing 
fields, it is asserted, has nullified the 
commission’s order so far as the Pitts- 
burg operators are concerned. 


. ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Riotous demonstrations have 
been taking place recently in nearly all 
sections of the anthracite field. Follow- 
ing the trouble at the Dickson shaft of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., on May 7, 
a similar demonstration took place at 
the Leggetts Creek and Von Storch col- 
lieries in North Scranton on May 9. The 
Cayuga breaker of the D. L. & W. Co. 
was the scene of another riot in the 
morning of May 10 when a crowd of sev- 
eral hundred men, women and boys as- 
-sembled to keep men from going to work. 
The police were attacked and fired on 
the mob, wounding several men. A num- 
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ber of arrests were made. At Olyphant, on 
May 11,.a conflict took place between 
state police and a crowd of rioters who 
had assembled near the No. 1 breaker of 
the D. & H. Co. A 14-year old boy, 
on the outskirts of the fray, was shot 
and it was thought would die. 


Wilkes-Barre—Angered at the number 
of men employed doing repair work at 
the collieries in this region, small armies 
of idle men attacked a number of the 
workers May 9. At the Nottingham Col- 
liery, at Plymouth, a crowd of 500 men 
and boys menaced the workmen and com- 
pelled them to return to their homes. 
Repairmen, pumpmen, firemen and engi- 
neers were held up at the Delaware Col- 
liery, at Hudson. At a washery in Luzerne 
borough, the men at work were driven 
from the place by a crowd of 400 men, 
women and boys, who used sticks and 
stones. Hundreds of idle mine workers 
have left here recently for the West 
Virginia bituminous region, although offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers have 
tried to persuade them not to go. 

The tridistrict convention of anthracite 
mine workers met here May 14 with 407 
delegates in attendance. The foreign ele- 
ment proved to be in a majority and in- 
dications pointed to heated discussion. 


Pottsville—In a clash between a de- 
tail of seven state police and foreign 
mine workers at Minersville on May 8, 
three men were shot, two fatally, and 
a woman injured. The police were es- 
corting Superintendent George W. Keiser 
and several repairmen to the Pine Hill 
colliery. Attacks on men going to work 
at the mines have been general through- 
out the lower end of the anthracite field 
and several attempts have been made to 
dynamite railroad tracks and trains. The 
companies have suspended all work ex- 
cept that absolutely necessary to keep 
the mines in order. 

Hazleton—Local unions on May 10 
adopted resolutions asking that all repair 
work at the mines be discontinued but 
agreeing to permit engineers, firemen and 
pump runners to remain on duty. 


Washington 


Seattle—-Paul Bockmier, of Palouse, 
Wash., has found a 6-ft. seam of coal 
within six miles of that town. A tunnel 
has been driven 85 ft. into the bluff 
along the Palouse River, and when in a 
distance of 50 ft., exceptionally good 
samples were taken out. The work of 
prospecting is being done by some indi- 
vidual members of the Palouse Coal & 
Oil Co. The surface croppings are of 
poor quality, but the coal evidently be- 
comes better at a slight depth and is be- 
lieved to be a good fuel. 

Word was received here recently from 
the Mare Island navy yard that the 
cruiser “Maryland,” which will arrive 
about May 15 for repairs, will be used to 
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make further tests of the Pacific Coast 
coals. She will load with Western coal 
for a cruise to Alaska. 


West Virginia 


Welch—The Jed Coal & Coke Co., 
with a mine near here at which an ex- 
plosion occurred recently, killing 81 men, 
has been placed in the hands of A. H. 
Storrs as receiver. This action of the 
court was taken at the request of Mr. 
Storrs, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the company, and was opposed 
by William Leckie, a stockholder and 
formerly general manager. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $600,000 and has 
never paid a dividend, the earnings hav- 
ing been used in the development of the 
property. Most of the stock is held by 
people in Pennsylvania. 


Holden—The United States Coal & 
Oil Co. is opening up a large amount 
of new territory in this state and in Ken- 
tucky. 

Charleston—The West Virginia-Pitts- 
burg Coal Co., which has operations in 
the Cross Creek district of Brooke Coun- 
ty, in the northern panhandle, has in- 
creased its authorized capital from $10,- 
000 to $1,500,000. 

Nine thousand miners in the Kanawha 
district, who had been idle since the 
first of April, returned to work, May 7, 
following a settlement of the wage-scale 
dispute. The men will receive an ad- 
vance in wages equal to half of that pro- 
vided for by the Cleveland joint con- 
ference. Miners in the Paint Creek sec- 
tion still remain on strike. 

About a score of the mines in the 
Kanawha district have not yet resumed 
operations since the agreement of a week 
or more ago. The operators who _re- 
fused to sign claim they have been oper- 
eting their mines at a loss for several 
years, and that to pay the Increase would 
only add that much more to the loss. In 
consequence the mines have been closed 
indefinitely. 

The old Nuttallburg Coal Co.’s prop- 
erty, recently purchased by W. E. Dee- 
gans, of Fayette County, under a decree 
of the federal court, is to be operated 
under the name of the Nuttallburg 
Smokeless Fuel Co., just chartered by 
Mr, Deegans and others. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $125,000. 


Canada 


British Columbia—The Corbin Coal & 
Coke Co., Ltd., which is operating a mine 
in Crows Nest Pass, has filed amended 
articles of incorporation, increasing its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
It is understood that the increase of capi- 
tal is due to the fact that the company is 
securing possession of large additional 
areas of coal land. D. C. Corbin, of 
Spokane, is the principal stockholder. 
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Personals 


J. M. Fitzgerald, president of the 
Davis Coai & Coke Co., recently made a 
trip of inspection to the company’s mines, 
at Thomas, W. Va. 

C. F. Brenn, chief engineer for the 
coal-mining operations of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ry., recently 
returned from a month’s business trip to 
Montana. 

Henry M. Payne has become associated 
with Stephen T. Williams & Staff, of 
New York, and will leave the latter part 
of this month for the Yukon and Klon- 
dike gold fields, returning late in the 
summer, 

Harry Thomas has been appointed 
general superintendent of the O’Gara 
Coal Co.’s properties, in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and West Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, Ill. Edward Gent 
and D. B. McGehee have been appointed 
assistants to the general superintendent. 

Edgar Kudlich, formerly general sup- 
erintendent for Coxe Brothers & Co., 
Inc., and recently division engineer for 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Hazleton, 
Penn., has resigned from the Lehigh Val- 
ley company to accept a similar position 
with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
at Lansford, Penn. 

George C. Atkinson has been elected 
president of the St. Bernard Mining Co., 
of Warlington, Ky., succeeding the late 
John B. Atkinson, who died about six 
months ago. Frank D. Rash has been 
chosen vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Dan M. Evans, secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


The senior and junior students in the 
department of mining engineering of the 
University of Illinois, recently visited the 
Illinois Steel Co.’s plant, at Joliet, the 
mines, zinc works and cement plants in 
the La Salle district of Illinois, and a 
number of manufacturing plants in Chi- 
cago, where mining machinery is made, 
also the accounting offices of a number of 
the larger mining companies, having 
headquarters in Chicago. 


The following changes have been made 
in the coal-mines division of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., effective May 1. C. G. Owen, 
acting chief engineer, has been appointed 
chief engineer. W. H. Sterling, superin- 
tendent of bee-hive ovens, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Pratt No. 12 
mine, with headquarters at Docena, Ala., 
succeeding H. McKean Conner, resigned. 
L. V. Harvell, until recently division en- 
gineer of the Blue Creek division, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of that division, with headquarters at 
Johns, Ala., succeeding John A. Jordan. 
George W. Postell, until a few months 
ago division engineer of Pratt No. 2 di- 
vision, has been reinstated in that posi- 
tion, succeeding John A. Ridgney, de- 
tailed on special work. 
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Obituary 


Joseph E. Ball, for a number of years 
a sales agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co., at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died recently at his home in that 
city. Mr. Ball was 61 years of age and 
well known in connection with the Lake 
trade. 


Frank J. Bergs, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Berry-Bergs Coal 
Co., of St. Louis, was killed recently, 
when an automobile, which he was driv- 
ing, was struck by a Missouri Pacific 
train. Mr. Bergs was 46 years of age 
and one of the most prominent and popu- 
lar coal men west of the Mississippi 
River. 








Construction News 


Harlan, Ky.—The Wilhoit Coal Co. is 
building a power plant and will install 
electric coal-cutting machines. 

Marion, Ill.—The West Virginia Coal 
Co. is planning to build here a large coal 
storage and resecreening plant. 


Washington, Penn.—-The Pittsburg- 
Buffalo Co. has announced that it will 
install 500 additional coke ovens at its 
Marianna plant. 


Superior, Wis.—The Pittsburg Coal 
Co. has announced that $750,000 has 
been appropriated to be used in making 
extensive improvements to its local 
dock. 

Brownsville, Penn.—The Lilly Coal & 
Coke Co. has started construction work 
on its new plant at West Brownsville, 
to cost $1,000,000. A steel tipple will be 
erected. 

Herrin, Ill.—It is 
Chicago-Herrin Coal 
provements to its 


reported that the 
Co. will make im- 
surface plant and 
will erect storage pockets and screens 
for loading on two railroads. 


Lansford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. has decided: to erect a 
large number of houses for the em- 
ployees of its new colliery at Hauto, 
Penn., now under construction. 


Cumberland Gap, Tenn.—The Eastern 
Kentucky Land Co. contemplates the de- 
velopment of coal property near here 
and will be in the market for machin- 
ery. Address Lewis Apperson, Mt. 
Sterling, Ky. 

Red Ash, Ky.—The Proctor Coal Co., 
which will develop 6000 acres of coal 
land to a daily capacity of 2000 tons, has 
not yet fixed a date for opening machin- 


ery bids. Address Philip Francis, su- 
perintendent. 
Indianna, Penn.—The Buffalo, Roch- 


ester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co. has 
started work on a new operation at 
Jacksonville. The Heyl & Patterson Co., 
Pittsburg, is reported to have the con- 
tract for a large new tipple. 

Bay City, Mich.—The 
Mining Co. has 


Central 
completed plans 


Coal 
for 


-building a large ‘coal-handling dock on 


waterfront property recently purchased. 
Facilities will be installed for coaling 
vessels and receiving coal by water. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The C. G. Hartin Coal 
Co. has purchased a large property on 
Dale St. and will build a coal-storage 
yard of 25,000 tons capacity. Elevators 
and resecreening plant will be installed. 
Immediate outlay on improvements to 
be $40,000. 
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Publications Received 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. The twenty- 
fifth annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 822 pp., 6x9%4 in., 
cloth. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


REVIEW OF LABOR LEGISLATION OF 
1911. Bulletin No. 97 of the Bureau 
of Labor. By Lindley D. Clark. 622 
pp., 6x9%4 in. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 


MINING CONDITIONS UNDER THE 
CITY OF SCRANTON, PENN, | By 
William Griffith and Eli. T. Conner. 
Bulletin No. 25, Bureau of Mines. 90 
pp., 6x9 in., illus.,-and case of 29 
maps. 


This bulletin is a publication of the 
report recently made by Messrs. Conner 
and Griffiths to the city of Scranton. 
TESTS OF COLUMNS: AN INVESTIGA- 

TION OF THE VALUE OF CON- 
CRETE AS REINFORCEMENT FOR 
STRUCTURAL STEEL COLUMNS. 
By Arthur N. Talbot and Arthur R. 
Lord. Bulletin No. 56, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, 25c. 44 pages, 6x9 in., 1 pl., 
illustrated. 


This bulletin gives an account of a se- 
ries of tests to determine the strength of 
a structural steel column of considerable 
strength having a filling of concrete. The 
tests show that this type of column, if 
properly made, is a reliable and efficient 
structural member, and that nearly all 
the strength of both steel and concrete is 
developed. The tests also show that up 
to the point of failure of the column, 
the fireproofing shell of concrete adheres 
tightly to the remainder of the column. 








Trade Catalogs 


Taylor Iron & Steel Co. High’ Bridge, 


N. J. Bulletin No. 114. ‘“Tisco” Man- 
ganese Steel Crusher and Pulverizer 
Parts. 4 pp., 6x9 in., illus. 


John Davis & Son (Derby), Ltd., Balti- 
more, Md. Leaflet 20 FB. Selection of 
Mining Instruments, a catalog of safety 
lamps, anemometers and various scien- 
tific instruments for use in mining work. 
6 pp., 6x9%4 in., illus. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. New 
York. Series of four pamphlets. The 
Bond with the “Shot-Over” Sleeve—its 
Manufacture, Copper, Service and Com- 
pressor, descriptive of protected rail 


bonds. 5x7 in., illus. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ING Booklet. Twelve Progressive 
Mine Car Wheel Makers. 16 pp., 3%x6%4 
in., illus. Twelve makes of mine car 
wheels, to which Hyatt roller bearings 
have been applied, are illustrated and 
described. 


Industrial Notes 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
Tll., announces that on account of the 
increase in the company’s business dur- 
ing the past year it has decided to move 
into more commodius quarters, and after 
May 11 will be located in its new offices 
on the top floor of the McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Walter B. -Snow, publicity engineer, 
170 Summer St., Boston, has increased 
his organization by the addition of Mr. 
Charles Mulligan, late of the editorial 
staff of the Brooklyn “Standard Union,” 
and for a considerable period associated 
with the publicity department of the 
Western Electric Co. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


A more general resumption at the soft- 
coal mines, with a consequent increase 
in production, has resulted in another 
relapse in the bituminous market. The 
supplies accumulated in anticipation of 
the strike are still in evidence, and the 
trade has fully demonstrated its inability 
to absorb even a normal tonnage. Forced 
sales of demurrage coal are reported at 
some of the large distributing centers and 
quotations have fallen off generally in all 
parts of the country. 

In anthracite the situation continues 
tight and supplies short; premiums are 
being offered on every hand and the mar- 
ket is in prime condition for a _ panic. 
Hard-coal shipments for April amounted 
to only 266,625 tons as compared with 
6,596,687 tons for the month previous, 
and indications are that unless an agree- 
ment is effected in the meantime, the 
movement for the current month will 
show a still further decline. The short- 
age is most pronounced in the Northwest 
and it is probable that the season’s ship- 
ments will not be sufficient to meet re- 
quirements as stocks are down to an un- 
usually low point and this market, at the 
best, is only an overflow for the surplus 
tonnages. 

Mining in the Pittsburg district is stead- 
ily increasing due largely to the Lake 
loading which is fairly heavy. Prepara- 
tions are being made in Ohio at both the 
mines and on the railroads for the larg- 
est production on record. In West Vir- 
ginia the movement has been quite free 
to tidewater but not as heavy as last 
month, while in the South prices are 
steady and the outlook good. Some con- 
tracting is being done in the Middle West 
but otherwise the trade is dull. 


Boston, Mass. 


There is little change in the Eastern 
market. Soft coal is certainly dull, and 
low prices are heard where cargoes are 
forced on buyers. There have been sev- 
eral instances of “sacrifice sales” during 
the past fortnight, and there is small en- 
couragement in the outlook. 

The Pennsylvania shippers are espe- 
cially active in the pursuit of business 
on the low freights from Philadelphia, 
and sales from that direction and on 
Georges Creek are much heavier’ than on 
the West Virginia coals. At the Hampton 
Roads piers there is plenty of coal, al- 
though off-shore tonnage is still taking 
the largest proportion of it. 


The anxiety over anthracite is again on 
the increase. Opinion here is about 
equally divided as to whether there will 
be a settlement at Wilkes-Barre, May 14, 
or a long strike. Meanwhile there are al- 
most no hard-coal arrivals. Receipts are 
confined to odd lots of stock coal in egg 
and chestnut. Premiums are again heard, 
and conditions seem ripe for another 
“flurry.” 

Wholesale quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 

Clearfields, f.0.b. mines...... 
Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roadseee.....5.. 


New York 


The anthracite trade in New York is 
practically at a standstill as no shipments 
are coming in and no sales being re- 
corded. No great inconvenience has yet 
been reported but supplies are steadily 
disappearing and consumers are decided- 
ly worried over the outlook. The large 
wholesalers are apportioning their re- 
maining stocks among regular customers, 
and these represent the last remaining 
source of supply. There are more in- 
quiries from buyers, particularly in the 
steam sizes for which there is quite an 
active demand. 

Heavy tonnages of bituminous are ar- 
riving and this branch has suffered a 
further decline. There is little or no de- 
mand in the spot market, the movement 
being almost entirely on contract. The 
shortage of anthracite has had no effect 
on the soft-coal trade as yet. Prices on 
the lower grades have eased off still 
further, sales being reported during the 
week at as low as $2.40 f.o.b.; the higher 
grades, however, are holding steady, 
$3.05. 

In anthracite, broken is about out of 
the market entirely, while the other sizes 
are selling at: Egg and stove $6; pea 
$5; buckwheat $3.25@3.50; rice $3@ 
3.25; barley $2.25. The operating com- 
panies, however, continue to quote their 
regular winter circular as follows: 


$1.10 @1.40 
2.35 @ 2.60 


2.70 @ 2.80 


PESTO) TERRES. tN! «so Gace veils x bcs 08 $4.50 
OM Se ECINEMME COVES: chet eRs. . ss 56 bos neue 5.00 
SiGe ai - = Se | a ner i! 5.25 
LT Rg ye a 3.25 
ISICiEWHGES UNE onl tn: cess se cxanm en 2.75 

TGC ee AD SRE, 5 oa os, c.g ale 2.25 
PCE Y Mn ght, sss ce ee ene oe 1.75 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


The situation in this vicinity, while 
not in any way serious yet, is fast ap- 
proaching that condition. The stocks of 
coal that various manufacturing estab- 


lishments accumulated are slowly but 
surely disappearing, and while it is a 
fact that there is plenty of soft coal to 
take its place, at the same time any un- 
usual call for this grade of fuel is bound 
to be followed by a substantial increase 
in price. Of course, this refers par- 
ticularly to the steam sizes. What little 
stocks the operators had of these sizes 
are now quite low, and it will only be 
question of a few weeks at the most, 
when the situation will become decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

As far as the domestic sizes are con- 
cerned, the supply now on hand is prob- 
ably sufficient to cover all demands, which 
are light during the summer months. The 
findings at the meeting held last Tues- 
day will in a large measure dictate what 
disposition will be made of these stocks 
of domestic sizes. A refusal of the con- 
vention to abide by the terms of the set- 
tlement reached by the committees will 
more than likely result in a long strike, 
and a scramble among the householders 
for what coal they can get will undoubted- 
ly follow, as was the case in 1902. 

If mining is resumed by the first of 
June, it is more than likely that a re- 
duction of prices will be made, as it is 
not felt that there will be any great de- 
mand for coal if the circular that was 
current through the winter, is still main- 
tained. To create a market, the com- 
panies will have to reduce prices, as the 
apathetic condition of the market de- 
mands it. 


Pittsburg, Penn. 


Bituminous—Mining is increasing 
slightly in the district, but chiefly on ac- 
count of heavier shipments in the Lake 
trade. Local demand is still extremely 
small, and operators probably have a bet- 
ter idea of the heavy stocks accumulated 
in anticipation of a long suspension than 
they had at the time they hastily made a 
settlement, on the eve of the expiration 
of the old agreement. Lake shipments 
are now fairly heavy, and a record year 
in Lake trade for the district is expected. 
It is not thought this will be due, how- 
ever, to the reductions in rates the rail- 
roads made after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order to reduce the 
Pittsburg-Lake rate from 88 to 78c. per 
ton. Hardly enough had been done ip 
the coal market to establish prices, and 
those first announced may still be quoted 
as follows: Mine-run and nut, $1.22”; 
W-in., $1.32%; 1%-in., $1.47%; slack, 
87'4c., per ton at mine. 
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Connellsville Coke—Operators are ask- 
ing higher prices for contract furnace 
coke for second-half shipment than was 
expected, the general asking price devel- 
oped being $2.50, when consumers had 
questioned whether they would take an 
interest in a $2.25 quotation. No im- 
portant business has yet been closed, but 
there are negotiations which will likely 
lead to results shortly. A small contract 
was recently made at $2.35, for the six 
months. 

Sales of about 15,000 tons of 
prompt and May furnace coke have been 
made in the past 10 days, chiefly at $2.40, 
though a portion brought $2.45. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.40@2.50; 
contract furnace (nominal), $2.40@2.50; 
prompt foundry, $2.75; contract foundry, 
$2.75 @2.85. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion, in the week ending May 4, at 401,- 
544 tons, an increase of 50 tons, and 
shipments at 4345 cars to Pittsburg, 6282 
cars to points West and 1302 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,929 cars, or an 
increase of 47. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The continuation of the strike of the 
laborers and coal trimmers at the rail- 
road piers in Baltimore had a detrimental 
effect on local market conditions during 
the past week. Prices dropped consider- 
ably, and many of the operators had the 
greatest difficulty in getting rid of the 
product in this city at even the lowest 
prices which have prevailed in the Balti- 
more market for months. 

No coal has been handled at the Port 
Covington yards of the Western Maryland 
Railway Co., where hundreds of cars are 
waiting to be unloaded. Not a laborer 
would touch it, and the market would 
have been benefited just as much if it 
had not been shipped in. The situation 
is cleared up now, however, and loading 
has been resumed at approximately the 
normal rate. 

At the Curtis Bay piers, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, some coal was moved dur- 
ing the week, although the movement was 
retarded on account of a shortage of 
men. Among coal men it is believed that 
the worst is over, and that normal condi- 
tions at the railroad piers in Baltimore 
will prevail again soon. 

There was a considerable movement by 
rail during the week, but practically all 
under contract. Very little spot business 
was reported. It developed a few days 
ago that the Uruguayan government had 
requested several coal operators to submit 
bids on a coal contract, the fuel to be 
used by the navy of that country. Should 
the companies here be successful, it is 
likely that Uruguay will be a large pur- 
chaser in this market in the very near 
future. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bituminous trade is still very quiet 
and promises to remain so for a while, 
as the consumers who stocked up in 
March are still mostly well supplied. 
There was some expectation that the fail- 
ure of the anthracite miners to go to 
work would immediately stiffen the bi- 
tuminous prices, but the production is too 
large for that. It is estimated that the 
production is fully 40 per cent. more than 
consumption, and though quite a large 
part of the mines are either idle now 
or running part time, there is enough sur- 
plus to keep prices down. 

A fairly good feature of the trade is 
the making of the annual contracts, for it 
was thought that the basis was hardly 
good enough for anything but transient 
sales. Some sellers are getting a better 
profit than last year. The trade general- 
ly goes on much as before, the new basis 
of reckoning not tending to help prices 
as a rule. 

Quotations of bituminous remain nom- 
inally as before, $2.57%4 for Pittsburg 
three-quarter, $2.47%4 for mine-run and 
$2.25 for slack. Coke is again quiet at 
$4.75 for best Connellsville foundry. A 
mistake was made in putting coke prices 
too high. 

Anthracite is plenty enough for local 
consumption, but there is none for the 
Lake and the Western rail-line trade. 
It is now believed to be impossible to 
produce enough to meet the demand from 
the upper-lake district, even if mining 
should begin at once. 

The bituminous miners in the Alle- 
gheny Valley are very quiet, as there is 
not nearly enough work for them. Many 
have left the region and the same condi- 
tions are said to prevail in the South 
and West. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


There has been very little change in 
the situation in the past week. The de- 
mand for coal has not increased, as there 
still seems to be considerable on hand, 
which was obtained prior to the strike 
scare, and the manufacturers are not in- 
clined to purchase at any price at the 
present time, owing to their being still 
well supplied. 

Considerable coal has.come in during 
the past week for the Lake trade, and 
slack seems to be a drug on the market. 
Quotations for slack are nominally $1.55 
for No. 8, $1.45 for No. 6 and $1.65 for 
Pittsburg. 

The general business in the steam trade 
does not look very encouraging up to 
the present time. There is, however, a 
feeling that there will be a large demand 
for the Lake trade; in fact it is generally 
believed this season will see the biggest 
Lake business that has been done for 
years. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


Coal loading for the Lake trade has 
assumed considerable proportions during 
the past week. The greatest activity is in 
eastern Ohio, but a number of mines in 
the Hocking Valley are now busy. The 
Northwest docks are urging shipment 
during the suspension in the anthracite 
field, and for this reason a much large1 
tonnage will be moved than is usually the 
case with the first month of navigation. 
Lake demurrage rules go into effect the 
middle of the present month, and produc- 
ers will be allowed only seven days after 
that date to release cars now loaded and 
awaiting bottoms. 

Officials of the Hocking Valley Ry., 
which is affiliated with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for West Virginia shipments, as well 
as being the chief outlet for the central 
Ohio territory, are preparing for the larg- 
est movement in the history of the road. 
They have announced that no Sunday ex- 
cursions will be run this summer, as they 
will need that day for cleaning up and 
keeping the lines open. 

Outside of the Lake trade, the market 
is very dull. Dealers are tardy about 
placing orders for stocking, and in this 
respect the present season is at least a 
month behind that of 1911. Salesmen re- 
port that most of the steam consumers 
have stocks held over from storage and 
cannot be interested. Tonnage on con- 
tracts has been cut to the minimum by 
railroads, public service plants and other 
large steam users. 

Altogether there is a dearth of busi- 
ness that is keeping mines down to a day 
or two a week, where they are not idle 
altogether. This:condition is looked upon 
as being temporary and one that will pro- 
duce a stiff market within a very short 
time. 

Prices remain practically unchanged, 
except for fine coal, which has dropped 
10c. a ton during the past week. The 
prevailing figure on nut, pea and slack is 
65c. As Lake production increases, this 
will go much lower, unless there is a 
concerted movement to hold it back from 
the market by track storage. 


Hampton Roads, Va. 


There has been little change in the 
market conditions at Hampton Roads 
during the past week. Coal is moving 
quite freely to tidewater ports although 
not in as great a volume as it did dur- 
ing the earlier part of the month. Prices 
are holding up well in spite of the ap- 
proach of the summer season. 

An especially noteworthy feature at 
Hampton Roads during last week was 
the 24-hour performance at the Virgin- 
ian Ry. piers. The dumping over the Vir- 
ginian piers on Monday last reached the 
enormous figure of 26,391 tons, or 551 
cars of coal. Of these 303 cars were 
dumped during the day and 248 during 
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the night. While this entire tonnage was 
dumped within the 24-hour day, the ac- 
tual dumping time was only 20 hours. 
In the coal trade here the Virginian 
Ry. has been much congratulated on what 
is considered a wonderful performance, 
which goes well toward indicating the 
great future of Norfolk as a coal center. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Although about one-half of the miners 
in the Kanawha district were out during 
the month of April, it proved to be the 
biggest month in shipments in the history 
of the district, which indicates what the 
mines could do if they were not handi- 
capped by a shortage of cars and motive 
power. Between 8000 and 9000 miners 
were out in the Kanawha field during the 
month or for at least three of the four 
weeks. 

The tonnage of the district for April, 
as shown by the Chesapeake & Ohio re- 
ports, was 973,730; that of the New River 
district was 739,100 tons, and the Ken- 
tucky district 151,390 tons. The tonnage 
for the entire Chesapeake & Ohio system 
in West Virginia for April was 1,864,- 
220 tons, an increase of 356,130 tons 
over the month of March, when all the 
mines were in operation, but during 
which time there was a shortage of cars. 
This illustrates the conditions that the 
operators along the Chesapeake & Ohio 
have had to contend with. 


‘Memphis, Tenn. 


The wholesale situation so far as west . 


Kentucky steam coal is concerned has 
been in pretty fair shape, as to price; 
the Henderson division of the L. & N. 
R.R. being a nonunion field, is the only 
‘western Kentucky coal that has been of- 
fered on the market for the past 40 days. 
However, this situation will change now, 
as the miners and operators have ad- 
justed all their differences and the union 
field will go back to work immediately. 
This will have a tendency to cheapen 
the price of all grades of coal from this 
territory. 
Prices now in effect are: 


REA MNTTY Gel foie sass eee ne was $0.80@0.90 
OR, SUR a oe 1.25 
1 Fo Te SAC So eae ee ia 1.10@1.25 


The smaller screenings are very scarce 
and range from 40@80c. Alabama coal 
is unusually stiff in price for this sea- 
son, as the bulk of the high-grade coals 
are sold up to Oct. 1. In the big veins 
- domestic orders are in excess of the con- 
tracts for steam coal and consequently 
the Alabama situation is stiff at the pres- 
ent time. 

The east Tennessee mines, which in- 
clude the Jellico and Straight Creek 
seams, are getting better prices this sea- 
son than last. Present quotations range 
from $1.65@2 for Block coal as against 
$1.50@1.80 last year. There is practical- 
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ly no coal in storage, either steam or 
domestic, throughout the Southern ter- 
ritory, and this will have a tendency to 
make good prices for the operator from 
now until winter. 





Birmingham, Ala. 

The coal market is maintaining a 
steady level in prices with satisfactory 
outlook. An improvement in the demand 
has been noted in textiles and railroads. 
Furnaces are not increasing their con- 
sumption as yet but the indications are 
that they will about the middle of the 
year. The market has been affected to 
some extent by the high waters on the 
Mississippi River and this is also offered 
as an explanation of the car shortage. 

The commercial coke market is satis- 
factory. The policy of maintaining a 
fair level of prices in spite of the fluctu- 
ations in the Virginias has, it is believec, 
accrued to the benefit of the Alabama 
coke producers. 

Some of the leading coal operators of 
the Birmingham district are investigating 
the possibilities of getting into the Cuban 
and South American markets, by reason 
of the coal shortage in England following 
the strike. Several shipments have been 
made and encouraging reports are be- 
ing received from the consumers, indi- 
cating a willingness to continue. Ala- 
bama coal can be placed in the West 
Indies and South America at a saving to 
the consumer. The Alabama product, 
however, is so strikingly different from 
the Wales coal that it is no easy matter 
to introduce it. 

Aside from the increased demand in 
some lines and the slight car shortage 
during the week, other factors entering 
into the market conditions are a labor 
shortage in some quarters and heavy 
rains causing some mine troubles. 


Chicago 


There will be no big improvement in 


_ the Chicago coal market until the begin- 


ning of September, according to observ- 
ers of conditions here. 

Small steam users and a few railroads, 
seeking to replenish their storage piles, 
create about the only demand which ex- 
ists now. So far as Western coal is con- 
cerned, it may be said that domestic sells 
at $1.50 and steam at $1.25, at the mines. 
There is practically no demand for any 
kind of domestic coal. The supply of 
screenings is small and the price is cor- 
respondingly high. Screenings, mine-run 
and steam lump are selling around $2.10 
@2.25, f.o.b. ‘Chicago. There has been 
little change in the smokeless-coal mar- 
ket, there being little or no demand for 
the product. It is generally believed that 
anthracite coal will not be available for 
the Western trade until late in the sum- 
mer. The coke trade, generally, is dull. 

Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.75; by- 
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product, egg and stove, $4.55; byproduct, 
nut, $4.55; gas-house, 54.75. 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Sullivan County 


TIOWUORULG MME ite sit iniad «aston ho ao, 3 $2.37 
UEC TBR PET Red he |e. 0 2 a as ae 2.12 
PRU RUTED LUTTE Y Lreieiata'y a. wie felt Gs D wietos wes 2.12 
SIREN OOH Nahe Liag ey cas ceed Adee Magee 


Springfield 


TOMESIG, La aidi-)toe gn 27 « ook es $2.32 
PCO LOIN Tiss tare st ausigi elev ire eee 2,07 
WVETTAG TAIN es meee arr diate eds hotdite oro 2.07 
BIGTOGRINGA. Se seiee iecteed oak «.p/breniiars 2.07 
Clinton , 
PIOMOSELO UMaine aes huis Sins 094,41 $2.27 
Stamm Luma a otmmas eaves op 550 os 2.02 
INTING=CUTAA se teal sale ae © oes olen 2.02 
2 


BOraeningiey sua ieee tie bet: Spans 


Pocahontas and New River 


WME ess ee isin ita & ei, ere oe a OV LG 
TMMp ANG OR ata e ae org wt och bc 3.30@3.55 


Bie IOUS IVLO. 


There is practically no market in St. 
Louis for bituminous coal of any kind. 
The mines in the Standard field are grad- 
ually resuming work, but they are forc- 
ing the greater part of their tonnage on 
the railroad companies. Screenings are 
moving freest and are sold only with 
a proportionate amount of lump. 

Carterville and Franklin County mines 
are gradually resuming, but the same 
condition prevails in that coal as with 
the Standard, with the exception that 
such as is moving, is going into the coun- 
try. 

There is nothing to indicate that the 
market will improve any in the very near 
future, but, on the other hand, it may 
gradually get worse as a greater tonnage 
is forced upon it. There is a limited 
amount of smokeless moving in, and the 
same applies to gas-house and byprod- 
uct coke. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Williamson and Franklin County 


‘6-in. lump and 8x6 egg............ $1.30@1.50 
Witte weir yc see eh ede: Sabie os 1.30@1.50 
MOEOOUINESS woos tact teres ele «Ss Satveds, ox, ta lee OOMGELE TO 
IVUERY eee CLE 9) oy sre Cove Ree on aaa Gl Sos «a euahel Os 1.05@1.15 

Standard 
GRANT GLUENINYD arctan 5 dyad acre eed Mel «+. staevel atc Mes Dep 
PSKOOM A WE ee vied coerete alee oo & ahs tanenel o) aisle 1.10 
SmI UIM pe atone + ce <2 Werticre teen C 1.00@1.05 
DCPECOnIN GS > oes « cara ete cece nore oe 0.95@1.00 


Minneapolis—St. Paul 

With the exception of making contracts 
on bituminous, business in this territory 
is extremely dull. There is hardly any 
domestic trade, and all the larger steam 
users are well stocked up, and will not 
be needing new supplies for another 
month or six weeks. Some Chicago job- 
bers ordered coal shipped all along the 
line, between here and Chicago, for spec- 
ulative purposes, and when the market 
broke on the announcement of the strike 
settlement, they found it very hard to 
sell, and most of it has reached this end 
of the line. Their efforts to dispose of 
this coal has had a tendency to break 
prices on the steam grades. Soft-coal 
prices are very weak and price cutting 
is going on to a great extent. 

The Illinois mines are not doing much 
and it is thought that they will withhold 
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mining until there is more of a market. 
The Illinois representatives here seem to 
have no prices to work on. 

The anthracite proposition is almost at 
a standstill, and the expected new scale 
of prices did not, of course, arrive, Ow- 
ing to the further disagreement with the 
miners in that field. There is very little 
anthracite coal of any size to be had, and 
consumers will not buy their winter’s 
supply until later in the summer, unless 
some inducement is made in the way of 
prices. 


Portland, Ore. 


The demand has been light for sev- 
eral weeks, owing to the mild weather, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the call for coal. now will come only 
from manufacturing interests. It is ex- 
pected that storage prices will soon go 
into effect. There has been no change 
in prices here since last fall. 

Receipts are naturally light here at 
this time of the year and it will be fall 
before any shipments will begin to ar- 
rive from Australia. Last year the Aus- 
tralian importations were light, but as 
the demand was light, too, dealers here 
are pretty well supplied. 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Total shipments of coal in April were 
266,625 tons as compared with 5,804,915 
in April, 1911, and 6,569,687 in March, 
1912. The shipments in April were 5,- 
538,290 tons less than in that month of 
last year. Practically no coal whatever 
was mined in April, which accounts for 
this showing. The shipment by the dif- 
ferent companies in April this year and 
last, were as follows, in long tons: 





Company 1912 1911 Dec. 
Phila. & Reading... 31,324 1,174,837 1,143,513 
Lehigh Valley...... 4,840 1,049,164 1,044,324 
Cente Re RecNeae : 58 777,438 177,380 
Del. Lack. & West.. 112,858 756,019 643,161 
Del & Hudsons) eee 638,026 538,026 
Pennsylvania....... 49,687 635,330 585,643 
ETL OU ice aw bia tte ta ore 67,798 681,524 613,736 
Ont. & Western.... 60 192,567 192,507 

Totalupceer oe xa ete 266,625 5,804,915 5,538,290 

THE VIRGINIAN Ry. 
Total coal shipments over the Vir- 


ginian Ry. for the month of March, 1912, 
amounted to 303,159 tons. No coke was 
shipped during this period. 


THE CONSOLIDATION COAL Co. 


The tonnage of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. was exceptionally large for the 
month of April. The total output for the 
month was 950,000 tons, or an increase 
of about 300,000 tons as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. 
The Consolidation is now rushing work 
on its Kentucky railroad, which taps a 
large coal area in that state, and the 
line will probably be completed some 
time in June. 


COAL AGE 


IMPORTS 
The total imports of bituminous coal 
into the United States, for March, 1912, 
were 120,355 tons, as compared with 
148,751 tons in the same month last 
year. Imports of coke for March of this 


_ year were 7418 tons as compared with 


14,290 tons for the same month last 


year. No anthracite was imported dur- 
ing March. 
Exports 
The exports of anthracite during 


March of the current year amounted to 
277,283 tons as compared with 136,723 
tons in March of last year. Bituminous 
exports for March of this year, exclusive 
of bunker or fuel coal laden on vessels 
in the foreign trade, were 973,096 tons 
as compared with 721,181 tons for the 
same month last year. Bunker or fuel 
coal laden on vessels in the foreign 
trade during March of this year amounted 
to 671,053 tons, as compartd with 574,- 
409 tons during the same month last 
year. Coke exports fell off during March 
of this year to 70,393 tons, as compared 
with 76,866 tons for the same month last 
year. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. Co. 

The coal and coke shipments over the 

lines of the B, & O. R.R.’ for the month 


of March, 1912, and for the same month 
of the previous year, were as follows: 





1911 1912 
Goals: ar sca thevemietenerete. ° 2,027,245 3,173,168 
COKE. 2% 5 )saincetetetatetenet’: « 371,219 384,094 
Total... .2.cn eee: - 2,398,464 3,557 .262 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Statement of coal and coke carried on 
P. R.R. Co.’s line east of Pittsburg and 
Erie, for the month of March and first 


three months of 1912, in short tons: 
March 3 Months 
Anthracite. coseemeeie: . . 1,140,976 $3,288,737 
Bituminous: . .. 4,501,653 12,169,935 
Coke. .:s.. 220caceeeene. oa 1,147,602 3,111,786 
Total... ose ne os 6,790,241 18,570,458 


Foreign Markets 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Owing to the British coal strike, the 
Nova Scotia mines have greatly increased 
their output for the first quarter of the 
current year and extended their export 
business considerably. Shouid the produc- 
tion be maintained at the same rate 
throughout the season, the total output 
for the year will exceed 7,000,000 tons. 

The markets of South America have, 
for the first time, been available for Nova 
Scotia coal. The Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co. has so far shipped about 30,000 
tons to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, 
and the-Dominion Coal Co. has also made 
some consignments to the same markets, 
as well as to the West Indies. Much coal 
has also been sent by the Cape Breton 
companies to European ports, including 
one cargo to London. The steamer ‘‘Toko- 
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maru,” of the Shaw Savill & Albion line, 
recently sailed from North Sidney with a 
cargo of coal for Capetown, South Africa, 
and had sufficient fuel to last her for a 
trip to New Zealand. Canadian exports 


for the current year will probably show a — 


good increase. 


Financial Notes ? 


Assets of the International Coal & 
Coke Co. at the close of the year 1911 
were: Coal lands, $3,116,118.90; plant 
buildings, horses, ete., $640,426.43; ware- 
house stock, $39,256.37; current accounts 
receivable, $90,616.69; stock of coal and 
coke on hand, $2582.25; unexpired insur- 
ance, $1269.28; timber rights, 4#4304.82; 
total, $3,894,563.34. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. strengthened 
its financial position during the past 
year by purchase and cancelation of 
$8,600,000 first mortgage bonds at 110 
and interest. It was enabled to do this 
as a result of sale of about 7000 acres of 
measured coal to H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
for an aggregate consideration of not 
less than $10,000,000. 


The securities and cash set apart in 
the coal loans sinking fund of .the Le- © 


high Coal & Navigation Co. now amount 
to $1,031,131. The fund has now reached 
such proportions that with the accre- 
tions due to the investment of its annual 
income at 4% it will in 40 years equal 
the value at which the coal lands are 
carried on the books of the company and 
under the circumstances the board is of 
the opinion that appropriations for the 
fund direct from the income are no 
longer desirable. 


In the foreclosure’ sale proceedings 
brought by the Bankers’ Trust Co. of 
New York as trustee under the mort- 
gage securing the $200,000 prior lien 5% 
bonds which matured July 1, 1911, it is 
held that the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. is, obliged to pay off and 
discharge the sale. The protective com- 
mittee for the $634,500 first mortgage 
4% bonds opposed the suit on the ground 
that the railroad company, which owned 
and controlled the coal company, should 
pay the latter’s debt. 


Jamison Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Penn., has issued $5,000,000 first 
mortgage 5% sinking fund gold bonds 
dated Apr. 1, 1912, and due May 1, 1981, 
redeemable at any date at 105 and inter- 
est. The company has been in success- 
ful operation since 1892, and owns in 
Greenburg Basin, West Moreland County, 
Penn., 5350 acres of high-grade steam 
and coking coal, 1800 acres of surface, six 
mining plants, 1400 coke ovens, miners’ 
houses, railroad sidings, ete. Property 
valued at $9,000,000 on which the bond 
will be a first lien. 


The United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. has organized the Utah Co. 
of Maine for the purpose of acquiring a 
number of large coal properties in Utah. 
All the stock of the Utah Co. will be held 

the Smelting Co. and the new proper- 
ties will be paid for by an issue of notes 
of the Utah Co. guaranteed by the Smelt- 
ing Co. and secured by the pledge of 
large interests in the Castle Valley Coal 
Co., the Black Hawk Coal Co. and Con- 
solidated Fuel Co., and also by the capi- 
tal stock of the 80-mile railroad, which 
is to be built to Spanish Fork in order to 
give these properties direct connection 
with the Union Pacific System. 
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50 H.P. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive from Motor to Countershaft in Retarding Conveyor 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., Canebrake, W. Va, 


is the Drive Important? 


You are paying for all the power you develop. You are 
using only the power you transmit. 


The difference is waste, which should be charged princt- 
pally to transmission or drive. That’s why the drive 
is important. 


In the belt drive there is slippage, and loss from stretched 
belting. 


In the gear drive there’s excessive tooth-wear, shock and 
strain, which means loss of power—and there’s noise 
and clatter. 


Neither of these drives can be expected to give full 
power. Therefore your machine cannot reach its 
highest efficiency point with them. 


That is why it is tremendously important for you to study 
the use of 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN 


Write for Book No. 141 and other booklets. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York - - 299 Broadway Pittsburg - 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver - Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston - - - 131 State Street St. Louis Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. San Francisco Messe & Gottfried Co. 
Buffalo - - 601 Ellicott Square Seattle - - - 118 King Street New Orleans Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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Fairmon 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


‘Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Write us before buying. 
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Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Turn the Corner with the Other Progressive 


Coal Mine Operators 


It’s a long lane that has no turning—and the coal field has just come 
to a turn. 

In the past few years the great increase in installations of stokers 
in industrial plants has greatly increased the demand for screenings, or 
finer grades of coal— and this demand is constantly growing. 

As a result the operator often finds himself with more run of mine 
coal on his hands than he can dispose of and more demand for screeniigs 
than he can fill. 

The Progressive Operator realizes that he must meet this new twist 
of the law of supply and demand—and he is installing a crushing plant 
to reduce his run of mine to stoker size. 

He goes to meet the demand instead of waiting for it to come to him— 
and he is able to secure long time contracts and have the certainty of 
disposing of his entire output without the delay that eats up profits. 

Eventually every operator will have to have a crushing plant. Mean- 
time, those who first see the opportunity and grasp it are the big gainers. 

Our new pamphlet, ‘‘Making Your Own Screenings,’ goes into the 
matter further. Shall we send youacopy? Write. 


WILLIAMS COAL CRUSHERS 


are the logical choice of the operator who is installing a crushing plant. 
They can crush more coal with less power and lower cost of maintenance 
than any other crusher on the market and the crushed product is always 
uniform. The Patent Hinged Hammer principle, the features that make 


every wearing part adjustable to itself, to wear, and to every other 
part, Drop Bottoms—these are the 
features that give such superior results. Investigate them. Full 
Ask for that also. 


Manufactured and licensed under 87 
patents. More than 2000 now in daily use. 


wearing Sectionalized Gages, 


particulars are given in our Catalog No. 5. 


separate and distinct 


The Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 


Factory, 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotive 


Apparatus that will give thoroughly _ satisfactory 
service is produced by long practical experience. 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are the products of the combined experience of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, for 80 years the foremost locomotive build- 
ers in America, and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
the leader in the manufacture of electric haulage equipment ever 
since the beginning of electric traction. | 


This experience is embodied in the design of every detail in the 
construction of Baldwin-Westinghouse mine locomotives. Each 
part is known to be best adapted to the service it must perform. 


In consequence, Baldwin- Westinghouse mine locomotives 
are, above all, reliable. 


They do their work steadily day inand day 
out, getting out maximum tonnage at the 
least expense and in the shortest time. 


There 1s a Baldwin-Westinghouse locomo- 
tive for every class of service. The proper 
locomotive for your mine will be recom- 
mended by Westinghouse engineers after a 
careful study of conditions. 





Westinghouse Mine Motor 


Address either Company— 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Some time since an interesting discussion was 
started among CoAL AGE readers by a reference in 
these columns to a disputed question on the correct 
method of sealing off a mine fire. 


The echoes of that discussion are still heard and 
give such strong evidence of its practical value to 
mining men that we are prompted to suggest another 
question of mining practice concerning which opinions 


vary. 


A while ago an editorial reference in COAL AGE 
(Jan. 13) instanced a mine superintendent who “‘erect- 
ed an exhaust fan at the upcast to assist the blowing 
fan at the top of the downcast shaft’’ and later ordered 
it removed when he found that “‘the fan last erected 
would not draw in connection with the fan already 
forcing the air ‘through the mine.” 


This statement gave rise to an animated discussion 
between two mine superintendents in Illinois, one of 
whom was using the well known “booster” fan, 
which he claimed, very properly, was performing the 
work for which it was designed. 


The other questioned the efficacy of the “‘booster’’ 
and produced in support of his argument the edi- 
torial in Coal AGE, to which we have already re- 
ferred. 


The first man naturally tossed the argument to 
the winds and declared with much emphasis that he 
did not care what anyone said to the contrary; 
“With the ‘booster’ running, the men could work; 
but without it, not a man could stay at his place 
long enough to complete his day’s work.” 


Here were facts against theory; and, as usual in 
such cases, the theory was misunderstood and mis- 
applied. Both men were right and both were wrong. 
Why? Because they each failed to understand and 
properly apply a plain statement. 


The question we submit for. discussion by our 
readers is the following: Is it possible to run a so- 
called “‘booster’’ fan to assist in ventilating mine 
workings where the circulation produced by another 
fan, either blowing or exhausting, is deficient? 


Without prejudice to the discussion, which we 
invite, but in order to concentrate the arguments 
of all who take part, we would suggest that there 
are two propositions that should be considered: 


1. The conditions in the mine may be such that 
both fans are working on what are practically two 
distinct circulations. 


2. One of the fans may be run at a speed that 
is capable of generating a greater velocity in the air 
than that induced by the other fan. 


To state these two conditions more clearly: 


(a) Suppose a blower fan is forcing 20,000 cu.ft. of 
air into a mine; but owing to leaky stoppings, brat- 
tices and doors, one or more of the innermost sections 
of the mine are practically without air. The air in 
the intake of these sections is ‘‘dead.’’» A small 
“booster”’ is installed at this point and does the work, 
drawing the air from the other current and passing 
it through the inner sections. 


Again (b), suppose the second fan is erected at 
the return end or opening, to work as an exhaust 
fan on the main current, or tandem to the first. 
Is this arrangement feasible and will it give re- 
sults? In other words, can two tans be run tan- 
dem, the one forcing and the other exhausting on 
the same direct current? 


Let us have a full and free discussion of this prac- 
tical question. 
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The Roslyn, Washington, Coal Field 


The Roslyn coal field, of Washington, 
is situated in the west-central part of 
the state, in Kittitas County, about 100 
miles southeast of Seattle. Its area is 
about 30 square miles and it lies just 
east of the Cascade Range in the border- 
land between the range and the Columbia 
plain. As a coal field it is isolated and 
seems to form no part of any other coal 
district of the state. 

The Yakima River, just south of the 
district, is the most important stream in 
the drainage system. It is joined by the 
Cle Elum River at a point a few miles 
west of the town of Cle Elum. The gen- 
eral course of these streams is southeast. 
The Northern Pacific and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroads fol- 
low the general course of the Yakima 
River in crossing this part of the state. 
Cle Elum is the station for the Roslyn 
field on the main line of both roads. Only 
the Northern Pacific taps the district now 
in operation. This it does by the Roslyn 
branch line, which runs six miles from 





By J oseph Daniels* 


This is the first of two articles 
describing one of the most im- 
portant of the Pacific Coast coal 
fields. It discusses the geology 


and the various methods of de- 
velopment in use, including 


shafts, slopes and rock tunnels; 
also a number of difficult and 
novel rope haulage systems. The 
second instalment dealing with 
the methods of mining will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


*College of Mines, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 
vines along these hills expose the coal 
along irregular lines of outcrop. On the 
south side of the main valley, a ridge of 
basalt, andesite, and metamorphis schist 
rises abruptly in a pronounced range of 
hills 2500 ft. above the general level. A 


tary measures consist of sandstones, 
shales, and coal beds, having an esti- 
mated total thickness in the Roslyn for- 
mation of 3500 ft. The Roslyn formation 
is partly concealed by the Yakima basalt 
of Miocene age, under which it dips, and 
it overlies the Teanaway basalt, which 
also is of the Eocene epoch. The upper 
portion of the Roslyn only is of economic 
importance as it alone contains the 
known and workable coal seams. 

The greater part of the Roslyn forma- 
tion is made up of massive yellow sand- 
stone. The shale beds vary from fine 
grained to sandy and no subdivision of 
the beds has been attempted. Several 
seams of coal have been found, but at 
the present time only one, the Roslyn, is 
of great importance. A new mine has 
recently been opened on an overlying 
bed, the so called “Big Dirty,” and pros- 
pecting is being carried on in the under- 
lying seams. Sufficient information is 
not yet available to correlate. these 
openings.® * 





Two VIEWS OF THE ROSLYN FUEL Co.’s 


Cle Elum to Lakedale, near Cle Elum 
Lake. Roslyn, in the center of the min- 
ing district, gives the field its name. 
The field covers the valleys of the 
Yakima and Cle Elum Rivers, and is 
bounded by hills on both the north and 
south sides. The branch railroad, at Cle 
Elum, has an elevation of 1911 ft., at 
Roslyn 2222 ft., and continues to rise 
until it attains an elevation of about 2500 
ft., which is at the end of the line. The 
hills on the north side, back of Cle Elum, 
have a maximum elevation of about 3300 
ft., and those back of Roslyn, 3800 ft. 
They are composed of the sandstone of 
the Roslyn formation and rise gradually 
from the general level of the valley. Ra- 


number of gravel terraces which occur 
between the flanks of the hills on both 
sides of the river cover the coal so that 
no outcrops are found in the southern 
part of the field. 
GEOLOGY 

The rocks of the Roslyn field are made 
up of sedimentary measures, deposited 
in a. lake or lagoon during the Eocene 
epoch of the Tertiary period, and of 
igneous flows which separated periods of 
gentle uplift occurring between the suc- 
cessive stages of the sedimentation of 
the Eocene in this area.’ * The sedimen- 

Mount Stuart Folio, No. 106. Geol. 
Atlas, U. S. Geological Survey, 1904. Ne 


“Snoqualmie Folio, No. 139, Geol. 
las, U. S., U. S. Geological Survey, 1906. 


BEEKMAN SLOPE, WHICH WAs DRIVEN OUT FROM THE INSIDE 


The strata of the Roslyn formation in 
this field lie in the general form of a 
syncline, the axis of which has a pitch to 
the southeast. The present workings are 
all on the northeast side of the field; the 
measures here have a southwest dip 
which varies from 10 to 30 deg., but 
which flattens out as the basin of the 
synclinal is approached. At the east end 
of the field the workings end abruptly 
without indicating any structural change; 
at the west end, as the workings ap- 
proach the point where the pitching syn- 
clinal axis intersects the surface, the 

3Washington Geological Survey, An- 
nual Report 1901, Vol. I, 1902. Pe. 


*Washington Geological Survey, 
nual Report 1902, Vol. Ii, 1903. 
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levels swing around at an angle of over 
90 deg. This seems to indicate that the 
Roslyn bed has an extreme length of 
about 7'4 miles in a northwest and south- 
east direction. 


THE COAL 


The most important seam, the Roslyn, 
is a hard and compact bituminous steam 
coal. The thickness varies with the lo- 
cality from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 9 in., with a 
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coal is banded and laminated, resembling 
bony; at the northwestern end it is denser 
and breaks with a cubical fracture. The 
ash in the coal from Cle Elum is greater, 
the heating value lower and the coking 
quality less marked than in the coal 
from the other end of the field. Some of 
these differences may be explained by 
the change in the structure of the coal 
basin as it approaches the western up- 
tilt of the synclinal axis. This change 














Areas Containing 
Bituminous Coal 


= Lignite Coal 





Areas Containing 
Subbituminous Coal 


Map SHOWING COAL FIELDS OF WESTERN WASHINGTON 


general average of 4 ft. 3 in. The coal 
thins down to 2 ft. or less in the 
“troubled” or “faulted” areas, while in 
other places it will increase to twice or 
three times the normal thickness, but the 
average may be taken at 4 ft. 3 inches. 

The following may be taken as an av- 
erage section of -the coal: 


Roof, sandstone. 
Cap rock, shale (variable thickness). 


Inches 
CO eer ah Ma ie o d's.) 3. s'giawn,e, 4 29 
Piel Cues reg orl shcrs x Sno ee ee ee 1 
COT IE ete oo cet 51k Duka s ~/ei5: < 4 
Us © Ee eg (omen ASS Rea ee ea “% 
Cen) PN Pd lee. tah: jreiaes' 20 
Ase gs 2 RS a a ae 4 ft. 6% in. 


Bottom, firm, sandy shale. 

The coal changes in character from 
me part of the field to the other. At 
the southeastern, or Cle Elum end, the 


was caused by the increased dynamic ac- 
tion which occurred toward the hills of 
the Cascade Range. 
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Moisture in this coal is low. The ash 
is higher than it would be if the thin 
shale, clay bands and partings were re 
moved either in mining or in subsequent 
preparation. The amount of sulphur is 
small. The accompanying representative 
analyses taken from a series of 60 sam- 
ples obtained at Cle Elum, Roslyn, and 
Beekman, the western end of the field, 
will give a good idea of the composition.’ 

The domestic market for Roslyn coal 
is mainly in the eastern part of the state 
of Washington. Transportation rates 
over the steep grades of the Cascades to 
the Puget Sound markets are high, and 
furthermore, the coal is in competition 
with the mines of the western part of the 
state. At the present time, the greater 
part of the output, about 85 per cent., is 
used for steaming purposes by the rail- 


roads. The marketed coal is used in gas 
oe 





Tail Rope 
Head Rope------- 





Elevation  Coahe 


HAULAGE SYSTEM AT THE Dip MINE 


making and for domestic purposes; none 
is used directly for coke making. 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


The greater part of the coal lands rep- 
resented by the Roslyn field are owned 
and operated by the Northwestern Im- 
provement Co., a corporation affiliated 
with the Northern Pacific R.R. Part of 
these lands include the original grant of 
each odd section for 20 miles on each side 
of the right-of-way of the road; the rest 
have been secured by purchase. Three 
or four independent companies operate 
small mines. The field was first opened 
up in 1886 and in December of that year, 
coal was dumped over the tipple of No. 
2 mine. Production, therefore, may be 
said to have begun in 1887, and during 





'“Coals of the State of Washington,” 
pees 474, U. S. Geological Survey, 
ie pee 











CHARACTERISTIC PROXIMATE AND ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF THE ROSLYN COALS 























Proximate Ultimate 
Air Vola- 
Dry- tile 
ing Form of |Mois-| Mat- | Fixed Sul- 
Mine Loss | Analyses | ture | ter |Carb’n} Ash | phur | H Cc N O | B.t.u. 
As 
Cle Elum No. 1....| 3.4 | received**| 7.9 | 34.6 | 44.8 | 12.68 | 0.43 |5.76/62.84/1.31/16.98) 11,410 
Air dried* | 4.7 | 35.8 | 46.4 | 138.13 | 0.44 |5.57/65.05/1.36/14.45) 11,820 
As 
Roslyn No, 4....... 1.8 | received | 3.7 | 34.3 | 48.6 | 13.40 | 0.36 |5.43/67.57/1.28/11.96} 12,250 
Air dried 1.9 | 35.0 |} 49.5 | 18.65 | 0.37 |5.33/68.81)1.30/10.54/ 12,480 
As 
Beekman........... 1.8 | received | 3.3 | 34.1 | 50.5 | 12.15 | 0.35 |[5.61/70.67/1.65) 9.57) 12,910 
Air dried | 1.5 | 34.7 | 51.4 | 12.37 | 0.36 |5.51/71.97|1.68} 8.11] 13,150 





*Analyses made on air-dried sample. 


**Calculated from air-dried sample. 
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the three years, 1887 to 1889 inclusive, 
230,548 short tons were produced in 
Kittitas County. In 1891 the production 
amounted to 331,444 tons; in 1900, 867,- 
204, and in 1910, 1,667,453 tons were 
produced, which is the banner production 
for the county.° The production for the 
calendar year of 1911 was 1,254,845 tons, 
a slight decrease over 1910. 

The entire production of the state of 
Washington in the years 1860-1910, ac- 
cording to the figures of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey,’ was 53,647,802 short 
tons. In the period 1887-1910, the pro- 
duction was 51,084,344 short tons. In 
the latter span of years, the Roslyn field 
furnished 18,229,610 tons of this out- 
put—very nearly 30 per cent. of the 
whole. 

An estimate, recently made by the 
State of Washington Geological Sur- 
vey places the original coal content 
of the Roslyn bed at 71,877,840 tons, 
covering an area of 9661 acres. Of 
this content, 65,353,600 tons are esti- 
mated as “known workable” and 16,- 
524,240 as “probable” coal. The per- 
centage of recovery in the old workings 
was taken as 70 per cent. and, from cal- 
culations made on this basis, it is be- 
lieved that the future recoverable coal 
in the Roslyn bed is 34,054,691 tons. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF WORKING 


The surface topography of the Roslyn 
field and the position of the coal with 
relation to the main surface features 
have been responsible for considerable 
variation in the methods of opening and 
working. The outcrop of the Roslyn bed 
is found onthe north side of the valley, 
along the hills, at an elevation varying 
from 2000 ft. at Cle Elum to a maxi- 
mum of 3700 ft. back of Roslyn. From 
that point it follows the irregular line 
of the general topography which roughly 
resembles a bow and reaches the Beek- 
man mine where the elevation of the 
bed is 2200 ft. The coal is also exposed 
in the ravines which cut the hills at 
frequent intervals. 

The general slope of the surface cor- 
responds with the angle of dip of the 
coal, so that the seams dip to the south- 
west and yet have a fairly uniform cover 
of from 100 to 200 ft., up to the point 
represented by the toe of the hills, where 
the depth of cover begins to increase 
rapidly and finally reaches a maximum 
of about 1000 ft. in the synclinal basin. 
Since no outcrops occur on the south 
flank, the only data in regard to the 
seams must be obtained from bore-holes. 
The coal can be opened by drifts from 
the ravines, by slopes from the outcrops, 
by rock tunnels to the coal at points 
below the outcrop, and by vertical shafts 





ator a detailed statement of produc- 
tion during the 1911 fiscal year see Coal 


Age, Vol. 1, page 415. 
Production of Coal in 1910.” Advance 
oe ee Mineral Resources of United 
ates. 
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and slopes. All of these methods are 
in use. 

Two shafts, the Cle Elum No. 1, 250 
ft. deep, at one end of the field, and the 
Roslyn No. 4, 625 ft. deep, near the 
center of the field, have been sunk to 
the coal, each reaching the seam at ap- 
proximately the same elevation. From 
the shaft bottoms, slopes have been 
driven in the coal. Numerous air shafts 
have been sunk throughout the field but 
in no case are they used for other than 
ventilating purposes. Of the true slope 


mines, that is, slopes which hoist coal 
to the outcrop, only two in the whole 
field, Beekman No. 1 on the Roslyn Bed 








THE No. 4 SHAFT, AT ROSLYN 


and Beekman No. 2 on the Big Dirty, will 
be noted. Slope mines which are tapped 
by rock tunnels are more _ frequent. 
Among these are Roslyn Nos. 3, 5 and 
7, and the Patrick-McKay Nos. 1 and 2. 
In a number of these, the slopes have 
been extended to the outcrop. The drift 
mines are mainly the “hill workings” 
along the ravines. Cle Elum No. 2, No. 
3 Extension, Roslyn No. 6, No. 2 East 
Side, and some small operations repre- 
sent this type. The other mines, Cle 
Elum No. 2, Roslyn No. 1 and No. 2 
Dip, are worked by slopes connected with 
drift openings. 


HAULAGE SYSTEM 


The whole problem of surface and un- 
derground transportation is so intimate- 
ly connected with the topography aiid 
method of opening the beds that it should 
be considered at this point, previous to 
the discussion of the methods of work- 
ing. From the main openings .o the 
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seam, levels are driven in the coal at in- 
tervals of 350 to 400 ft. and usualiy on 


an ascending grade of 1 per cent. in 
favor of the loads. In the case of drift 


openings, the same method is followed. - 


Landings or gathering stations are pro- 
vided at the entrance of each level, and 
trips are made up or distributed from 
this point either by mule or electric 
power. General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Jeffrey motors operating on 500 
volts, direct current, are usually em- 
ployed. 

In the slope and shaft mines, rope 
haulage, operated by steam or electricity, 
is the general method of handling the 
trips. In the slope mines, opened by a 
tunnel to the coal, the hoisting engine is 
located in some cases at the top of the 
slope above the tunnel on the surface, 
and drops the cars directly to the rock 
tunnel where they are picked up by an 
electric locomotive and taken to the tip- 
ple. In another arrangement, the hoist- 
ing engine is below the intersection of 
tunnel and slope and the rope is taken 
from the drum to a bull wheel inside 
the mine and from there down the slope. 
In this case, the trip is dropped right 
down to the tipple by the drum. The 
bull wheel may be so placed that this 
arrangement will permit full cars to be 
taken up the slope or dropped down from 
the “hill” or rise workings above the 
tunnel. 

At the Dip Mine the trip is taken into 
a drift, as a rope entry, on a rising 
grade, then dropped down the slope. The 
empty trip is taken in on a head rope 
passing over sheaves and a bull wheel 
to. the knuckle, and carries a tail rope 
connected with the second drum of the 
hoisting engine. At the knuckle, the head 
rope is disconnected, and the trip dropped 


down the slope by the tail rope. The 
accompanying sketch illustrates the 
method. 


Another arrangement was used at the 
Roslyn shaft. The rope was carried 
from the surface down a 10-in. bore- 
hole, 500 ft. deep, and the trips pulled 
up the haulage slope to a point above 
the shaft bottom and then dropped back 
to the shaft and hoisted on double- 
decked cages. Finally, the simplest meth- 
od of all includes engine haulage on 
the main slope to the outcrop, and the 
dropping the cars from the knuckle down 
to the tipple. In the drift mines the 
full cars are dropped to the tipple be- 
low and the empties raised by gravity 
or engine planes. Some of these planes 
are considerably over a mile in length. 
In every case, the tipple is below the 
mine opening. 

The usual weight of rail on the levels 
is 16 lb., and on the slopes, 30 to 40 
Ib. The gage of track is 30 or 36 in., and 
the weight and capacity of mine cars 
vary. An average weight of an empty 
car is 1500 Ib. and its capacity 2500 
Ib.; from 10 to 16 cars make up a trip. 
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The New Buck Mountain Colliery 


In the article describing the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co.’s new Buck Mountain 
breaker, which appeared in the preceding 
issue of CoAL AGE, it was stated that 
the methods of. loading and handling 
transportation cars were .features of par- 
ticular novelty and interest, As previous- 
ly explained, coal of all sizes is carried 
from the storage pockets and loaded into 
cars by means of a belt conveyor, with 
adjustable boom end. This conveyor in- 
stallation consists of a 36-in. Webster 
rubber belt, running on Robins troughing 
and return idlers. It is ‘driven at a 
speed of 200 ft. per min. by a Lycoming 
high-speed engine, through belt and gear 
transmission. 


One MAN DOoEs THE LOADING 


A layout of the loading arrangement is 
shown in the sketch, Fig. 1, the entire 
operation being controlled by one man. 
The belt is started or stopped by means 
of a hand lever and a friction clutch on 
the engine drive. A steam cylinder and 
piston raises and lowers the boom end 
of the conveyor as desired. This mech- 
anism is controlled by a four-way valve, 
conveniently located in front of the oper- 
ator. A similar steam cylinder with con- 
trolling valve opens and closes the pocket 


By E. L. Cole 


Following the article in Coal 
Age of May 18, which dealt with 
the Buck Mountain breaker, de- 
tails of the belt-loading and car- 


handling systéms are here con- 
sidered. The boiler, engine, and 
miscellaneous equipment of the 
colliery described. 





in order to remove any fine coal which 


may have resulted from -breakage in the 
pockets. This fine material, together with 
a certain amount of dirt, which adheres 
to the belt and tends to travel back with 
it on the return run, is collected in a 
hopper beneath the loading head and car- 
ried away by a small scraper line, which 
returns it to the breaker. 


AUTOMATIC BELT-LOADING DEVICE 


An interesting detail of the installation 
is the use of small counter-balanced lips 
on the ends of the chutes, which carry 
coal to the belt. A sectional view of one 
of these lip chutes is shown in the sketch, 
Fig. 2. It is automatic in its operation, 

















inasmuch as the weight of the descending 
coal causes it to drop into the position 
shown in the figure; but as soon as the 
flow of coal has ceased, it is drawn up out 
of the way by the counterweight. These 
lips are installed to secure an even load- 
ing of the belt, a matter which is essen- 
tial to its satisfactory operation, Since 
the conveyor is loaded at a number of 
different points along its length, a station- 
ary construction extending down close to 
the face of the belt would not be permis- 
sible. 


HANDLING CARS BY CABLE HAULAGE 


Handling cars to and from the breaker 
by other means than gravity is a decided 
innovation in the anthracite field. At 
Buck Mountain, as stated in a previous 
article, a continuous cable haulage is em- 
ployed. The endless rope of this system 
runs up and down between the tracks of 
both empty and loaded yards, being so 
arranged with respect to any particular 
line of track that the rope travels 
up one side and down on the other. 
The rope is carried on gum-wood roll- 
ers, and guided, where necessary, by 
cast-iron side sheaves, complete changes 
of direction being made around sheaves 
of large diameter. At the end of its run, 
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gates, by means of seven distinct sets of 
connecting levers and shafts, which run 
to the different storage bins and are 
thrown in and out of connection with the 
operating mechanism by means of jaw 
clutches and suitable hand levers. The 
gates of any particular-set of pockets 
may be operated by simply throwing into 
mesh the corresponding clutch and ad- 
mitting steam to the cylinder. 

Coal is discharged from the end of the 
belt into an adjustable chute, which leads 
it to the cars. Removable screen plates 
are provided in the bottom of this chute, 
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Fic. 2. Lip CHUTE FOR LOADING BELT 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STORAGE POCKETS AND BELT CONVEYOR FOR LOADING CARS 


the cable passes beneath the tracks and 
returns on the opposite side. The rope 
is driven by a Litchfield haulage engine 
of the type shown in Fig. 5. This is lo- 
cated near the breaker at approximately 
the center of the system. A heavy coun- 
terweight, which operates in a tower just 
outside of the haulage-engine house, is 
provided, to insure the necessary tension 
of the rope. 

Cars are attached to the rope by means 
of a Morgan cable grip and a length of 
chain, which is hooked by the attendant 
to some convenient part of the car. The 
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grip, as shown in Fig. 6, is controlled by 
a hand lever, and it will be noted that to 
release its hold on the rope it is only nec- 
essary for the operator to halt, thus 
throwing the lever back by retaining his 
hold on it. 


BOILER-PLANT EQUIPMENT 


The boiler house at Buck Mountain 
is located about 100 ft. to the north and 
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the building behind the boilers. This ar- 
rangement provides considerable flexibil- 
ity in the matter of air supply and leaves 
the passageways between boilers unob- 
structed. The fan line shafting is driven 
by a 13x18 Atlas engine in the pump 
room, this being a duplicate of the en- 
gine which operates the traveling grates. 

Steam is taken from the boilers by the 
usual U-bends, to a header line, which 
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Fic. 3. SKETCH PLAN SHOWING LAYOUT OF BOILER HOUSE 


west of the breaker. It is a concrete 
building with steel roof trusses and cor- 
rugated iron roofing. One end is closed 
with a wooden frame and sheathing, to 
facilitate an extension of the plant when 
required by future developments. A 
monitor, extending nearly the full length 
of the building, is equipped with two 
lines of pivoted window sash, providing 
ventilation and some additional light. — 
This building houses an installation of 
seven 300-hp. batteries of Sterling boil- 
ers, making a total rated capacity of 21,- 
000 hp. The boilers are equipped with 
Coxe traveling grates and Sturtevant 
forced-draft fans. The general plan of 
the plant is indicated in the sketch, Fig. 
5, and a sectional elevation is shown in 
3, and a sectional elevation is shown in 
Fig. 4. 
the breaker, by a scraper line, which is 
driven by an 11x16-in. Atlas engine. This 
conveyor dsicharges into bunkers within 
the boiler room, or may be used to ac- 
cumulate a reserve storage pile just out- 
side of the building. From the over- 
head bunkers the coal is fed automatic- 
ally to the Coxe grates. These are driven 
by belt connection to a line-shaft running 
the full length of the building, in front of 
the boilers. Four-cone pulleys are pro- 
vided for regulating the speed of the 
grates in accordance with the demand for 
steam. The whole system is driven by 
belt connection to a 13x18-in. Atlas en- 
gine, located in the pump room, near the 
center of the building. 
FORCED-DRAFT FANS FOR EACH SETTING 
Forced draft for the boilers is provided 
by No. 7 Sturtevant fans, which are lo- 
cated in the alleyways between the set- 
tings, each fan supplying two boilers. 
These blowers are supported on steel 
beams at a height of 8 ft. above the floor 
level, and are driven by belt connection to 
a line shaft running the full length of 
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ASHES REMOVED BY FLUSHING 


The Coxe grates discharge into con- 
crete ash pits, formed below the floor 
level at the rear of the boiler founda- 
tions. From these hoppers the ashes run 
to a line of half-round terracotta trough 
in the ashway at the rear of the building, 
and are washed out by water from the 
screens and jigs in the breaker. This 
water first enters a storage tank at the 
west end of the boiler house and is 
drawn from there as required. 

Feed water is obtained from three 
wells, 750 ft. deep, one being of 3-in. 
and two of 4-in. diameter bore. These 
have a capacity of approximately 500 gal. 
per min. The water is forced by com- 
pressed air into a group of Caldwell 
tanks at the top of the bore holes, and 
flows thence by gravity to two 25,000 gal. 
steel storage tanks located near the 
breaker. The boilers are supplied by 
means of two 7x12 in. Scranton feed 
pumps, which draw their supply through 
a Cochrane feed-water heater. This latter 
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Fic. 4. SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF BOILER House 


runs overhead above the alleyway at the 
rear of the settings. The boiler-room 
steam lines are all of steel pipe with re- 
cessed-lap-joint flanges. This plant was 
installed to supersede the separate equip- 
ments located at the old Buck Mountain 
and Vulcan collieries, as well as to sup- 
ply the needs of the local surface opera- 
tions. Both of the above mentioned 
plants have now been dismantled and 
steam is supplied to these two operations 
by 8-in. lines, proceeding east and west 
from the new installation. 


raises the temperature of the feed water 
up to 210 deg. F. and is supplied with ex- 
haust steam from the adjacent breaker 
engines and boiler house auxiliaries. 

The plant is operated by three shifts of 
four men each, and one foreman, who is 
on duty during the day and acts in the 
capacity of machinist and repairman. 


A MoDEL ENGINE HousE 


The breaker engine house is located di- 
rectly to the rear of the breaker and is 
separated from that structure by a space 
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of 37 ft. It is a building 70 ft. long, 40 
ft. wide and 18 ft. high, of concrete con- 
struction, with steel roof trusses and pur- 
ins and corrugated iron roofing. The 
metal roofing is lined on the under side 
with asbestos sheeting, held in place by 
wire netting. This is done to prevent the 
sweating action of an unprotected metal 
roof. The building, as a whole, represents 
a radical departure and great improve- 
ment in the design of engine houses in 
this field. There is provided throughout 
not only ample working space but an 
abundance of light and adequate ventila- 
tion. All piping is carried beneath the 
floor, in concrete ducts or runways. These 
are covered in some cases by removable 
floor slabs of concrete, and in other in- 
stances by cast-iron plates, depending on 
the frequency with which the underlying 
pipes will probably require attention. 
An equipment of four engines is housed 
in this building. These all operate at 150 
lb. steam pressure. An 18 and 26 x 30-in. 
tandem-compound Vulcan Iron Works 
Corliss engine, running at 100 r.p.m., 
drives the greater part of the breaker 
machinery through a 24-in. belt drive to a 
line shaft located in the upper and rear 
part of the structure. This belt, in its 
passage from the engine house to the 
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remarkable for the simplicity and strength 
of their construction. 


LocomoTivE HOUSE AND CARPENTER SHOP 


In addition to the portions of the col- 
liery which have already been consid- 
ered, the locomotive and compressor 
house, blacksmith and carpenter shop, 
and the fan installation are particularly 
worthy of further note. In the first men- 
tioned building are installed three com- 
pressors: one.Chicago Pneumatic, one 
Ingersoll-Rand and one Norwalk Iron 
Works three-stage machine. The last 
named furnishes power for two Porter 
locomotives, which are used for haulage 
in the mines. The front portion of this same 
building is fitted up for the accommoda- 




















Fic. 5. ENDLESS-ROPE HAULAGE ENGINE FOR CAR-HANDLING SYSTEM 


breaker, is protected by a housing of cor- 
rugated iron on a specially designed steel 
frame work. 

The jigs are driven by a 12 and 16 x 24- 
in. tandem compound Corliss engine run- 
ning at 125 r.p.m., and power is trans- 
mitted to the jig-line shafts by 1™%-in. 
manila rope drives. A 16x30-in.-simple 
engine drives the Gates crusher and 
refuse conveyor line, and mine cars are 
lifted from the ground to the head of the 
breaker by a pair of 16x30-in. second 
motion hoisting engines. The self-dump- 
ing cages operating in this tower hoist are 


tion of the two steam locomotives which 
are used for hauling mine cars on the 
surface, and the construction of the re- 
pair pits for these engines is a feature 
of particular interest. The tracks are 
supported on pillars, and the entire space 
within the limits of the foundation walls 
is left open, so that mechanics, when 
working on repairs, are not confined by 
a narrow pit, and are afforded plenty of 
daylight to aid them in their work. 

The carpenter and blacksmith shop is 
thoroughly equipped for handling all nec- 
essary repair work at the colliery. As 
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to form of construction, it is uniform 
with the other colliery buildings. The 
smith shop is located in one corner of 
the structure, and is separated from the 
wood-working and machine tools by a 
substantial partition of tile and cement. 
A track for mine cars and a repair pit 
run longitudinally through the building. 
A drill press, pipe-threading machine, 
bolt cutter, lathe and circle saw are in- 
stalled, and all are driven by a 12x16 
Atlas engine. 

A 20-ft. diameter Guibal-type fan is 
installed at Buck Mountain, and is driven 
by a 20x36-in. Vulcan engine. In the fan 
house also, is located a 12'%-kw. Ridge- 
way 110-volt generator for furnishing 
This is 


light to the colliery operations, 


Fic. 6. GRIP FOR ATTACHING CARS 
TO CABLE 


driven at 900 r.p.m, from the fan-en- 
gine shaft by means of a Link-Belt chain. 
The colliery grounds are lighted by 250- 
volt tungsten lamps, mounted on 30-ft. 
poles. 


TIME-SAVING ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


All the various buildings, foreman’s 
and shipper’s office, storeroom, oil house, 
shop, etc., are closely and carefully 
grouped around the breaker, in order to 
minimize the loss of time by employees 
in passing from one to the other of these 
buildings; and the foreman’s office is so 
situated that he may command a view 
of practically the entire operation. 


= 





According to E. W. Parker, because of 
invention of grates and furnaces adapted 
to the use of small sizes of anthracite coal 
(and also because of the higher prices 
of the prepared sizes), the percentage of 
waste in anthracite coal has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Buckwheat, rice, 
barley and even culm are now important 
steam fuels, particularly in hotels, apart- 
ment houses and large office buildings in 
the cities of the East, where smoke ordi- 
nances are in force. 
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Colliery Botler Room” Practices 


This article refers more especially to 
the average coal-mine plant. There are 
many large operations, having central 
power plants for several mines, equipped 
with all modern appliances and obtaining 
results equal to those yielded at any 
large power plant or station, and a dis- 
cussion of these will not be attempted. 

An experience of some years around 
coal mines has convinced me that the 
poorest equipped, worst handled, and 
least cared for place about the average 
200- to 1000-ton capacity mine is the 
boiler plant. This seems rather strange 
when it is remembered that the entire 
working of the mine is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the work done by the boil- 
ers; yet the reasons for the neglect of 
economical methods of using coal are 
not far to seek—lack of knowledge, lack 
of incentive and the cheapness of fuel. 
At no other’class of power plants will 


there be found such abuse of coal, such . 


poor firing and such badly kept up plants. 
THE GENERAL LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Efforts on the part of the management 
to use uptodate and economical methods 
and appliances are rare. Daily, weekly, 
or monthly inspections are almost al- 
ways concerned with the mine, the tip- 
ple, and the labor; possibly the engine 
room is looked into, but the boiler room 
seldom if ever, or if visited at all, not 
enough time is spent in it to get any 
true idea of the working conditions there. 
Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that the average mine superintendent 
pays so little attention to the condition 
of his steam plant, or to economical 
methods of operation, and there is lit- 
tle incentive to study combustion ques- 
tions and the economical handling of the 
power plant. 

There is a lamentable lack of knowl- 
edge among mine superintendents and 
mine bosses as to the proper methods of 
firing and the conditions under which 
coal should be used. It is true that 
nearly all of the mine-foremen examina- 
tion papers contain questions on com- 
bustion and boilers, but these are more 
or less perfunctory and may easily be 
learned for the time being, their practical 
use and importance not being sufficient- 
ly emphasized. As long as _ sufficient 
steam is kept up to run the plant and 
no breakdown occurs, the boiler room 
is let alone to run itself and as little 
money as possible is spent on it. 

That these methods are conducive of 
much loss will hardly be disputed. In 
the boiler room, the load, draft, coal, the 
condition of the fires and boilers, in 
fact, almost every item, is of a variable 
nature and lack of knowledge or stupidity 
will surely lead to excessive consump- 





By F. R. Wadleigh * 


The average colliery boiler room 
is usually the most neglected 
part of the surface equipment, 
and there are often heavy and 
unnecessary losses in fuel con- 
sumption. 


Some of the more 
common mistakes and the re- 
sulting losses are noted here, to- 
gether with remedies for the 
same, and a number of valuable 
suggestions on boiler room prac- 
tice in general. 


assistant general 
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manager, the Chesapeake & 
& Coke Co., Norfolk, Va. 
tion of coal and, at some time, a heavy 
expenditure for repairs or damages. 

The mine superintendent should fa- 
miliarize himself with the principles of 
combustion, the results that can be ob- 
tained with the coal he is mining and 
the proper use of everything connected 
with the boiler plant, together with the 
conditions which will give the best re- 
sults in economy of fuel and efficiency 
of working; he should have the requisite 
knowledge to formulate and put in force 
proper instructions for firing, cleaning 
boilers, and the general operation of 
the steam plant. 


SOME TYPICAL COLLIERY BOILERS 


Cheapness of fuel is probably the 
principal reason why more attention is 
not paid to the boiler room and its 
equipment and operation. But, obvious- 
ly, the simple fact that coal is cheap 
is no valid excuse for lack of efficiency 
in the power plant and saving in the 
amount of coal used means .increased 
output for commercial purposes, lower 
mining cost, less depreciation and lower 
cost of repairs. In fact, the actual cost 
of the coal used should be made lower 
by burning the lowest grade made or by 
using the bone or refuse thrown out at 
the tipple, either of which may be made 
available by proper instruction and the 
use of suitable appliances. 

As concrete examples of bad condi- 
tions actually observed at different mine 
power plants, the following will be of 
some interest: 

Due to change of ownership an ex- 
amination was made of the four water- 
tube boilers at a certain mine and over 
200 tubes had to be removed, most of 
them badly burnt and all of them stopped 
up more or less. As a result, the coal 
consumption was cut down, after new 
flues had been put in, over 25 per cent. 

Lack of steam to run the tipple caused 
an examination »wof the furnaces and 
fires and it was found that the fires had 
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not been thoroughly cleaned for a long 
time, the back half of the grates being 
ers 6 in. thick. The bridge-wall was 
covered with ashes and clinkers to with- 
in 2 in. of the tubes and all the brick 
baffles gone. 

Fires 20 to 24 in. thick, the fireman 
slicing the fire about every half hour and ~ 
putting on 18 to 20 shovelsful of coal 
at each firing. 

On three boilers used, steam gage 
showed 120 to 125 lb. pressure on two, 
while on the third the gage showed 200 
lb. where it remained until boiler was 
allowed to cool down and fires were 
remember when the gages had been 
tested. ; ; 

Dampers rusted open and could not 
be closed, gage cocks would not open, 
boiler fronts showed cracks % in. wide, 
ashpits full of ashes to within 6 in. of 
grates. 
cracked. } 

The above are a few instances of 
conditions actually seen at colliery plants — 
in this country. Instead of such con- 
ditions obtaining, and they are not at — 
all unusual, the boiler room should be 
a show place where visitors could see - 
for themselves what good results can © 
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entirely cut off by a solid mass of clink- 
drawn. No one around the plant could 
Boiler settings were also badly 


be secured from the coal and how it 
should be handled. As a means of en- 
abling the mine superintendent to have 
such conditions in the boiler rooms un- 
der his charge, the following notes and — 
suggestions are given. 


BOILER EQUIPMENT 


Good results can be obtained from — 
any kind of boiler, but the old idea that 
any kind would do for colliery work is 
fast disappearing. It is becoming recog- 
nized that the best is not too good and ~ 
that it is economy to have only the 
best, just as much as at any stationary 
power plant. Whatever type of boiler 
may be used, ample heating surface 
should be provided, so that the inferior 
product of the mine can be used, if it — 
is thought advisable to do so. 

At large mines or where there is a 
central plant supplying power to a num- 
ber of mines, it is undoubtedly a good 
policy to put in automatic stokers, as 
has been done at a number of large 
collieries in this country. At the aver- 
age mine, however, the use of stokers is 
hardly advisable. There would be no — 
saving in labor and almost as good 
results- may be obtained by the use of 
shaking grates, -close inspection, good 
firing, and by keeping the boilers, fur- 
nace walls, arches and baffles in good — 
condition. f 

The use of shaking grates is strongly 
recommended, as with them it may b , 
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possible to burn the refuse or rejected 
coal from the mines. They will also give 
better results, if properly handled, with 
either slack or run-of-mine coal, than 
will stationary grates, besides making 
the work of the fireman easier, and 
giving a better supply and distribution 
of air to the fires, eliminating much 
of the trouble of cleaning fires and con- 
sequent loss of heat. Whatever kind 
of grates is in use, attention must be 
given to the following, neglect of which 
will nullify the work of the best grates: 

Stationary Grates—Keep the air spaces 
open, and have the grates fit properly; be 
careful, in using the slice-bar, not to 
damage the grates, and do not allow 
badly warped bars to remain in the fur- 
nace and waste fuel. 

Shaking Grates—After shaking, al- 
ways be sure that grates are moved 
back into level position; otherwise they 
may be partly burned or broken and 
will waste fuel. As to frequency of 
shaking, that will depend on the kind of 
coal used, but do not allow too long a 
time to elapse between shakings; other- 
wise clinkers may accumulate and null- 
ify the good effect of the grates. The 
object of these is to keep the fire clean 
of excessive ash and not to allow clink- 
ers to form in large pieces. 


THE FIREMAN 


The fireman is the most important 
part of the boiler plant. It is said by 
reliable authorities that: “Economy of 
boiler management is dependent on the 
skillful handling of the fuel. The fire- 
man can save more to the plant than 
anyone else,” and “To handle a boiler 
and furnace properly requires expert 
knowledge and considerable experience 
and ability. The fireman is, in many 
respects, the most important man about 
the plant.” 

The four main factors affecting fuel 
consumption are the fuel, air, furnace 
design and the fireman, and the latter 
is undoubtedly the most important. With- 
out skill and intelligence on his part 
no good results may be expected from 
any grade of fuel or with the best designed 
boilers and furnaces, as his carelessness 
or ignorance may nullify such expecta- 
tions. It should not be a difficult mat- 
ter for the colliery superintendent to find 
two or three men of the necessary in- 
telligence and strength whom he can 
train to take an interest in the work. 
Especially is this true if he gives some 
incentive, such as having a decent clean 
plant to work in and suitable equipment, 
properly kept up. 

Experience has shown that it is much 
better to use a green man, familiar with 
the coal and the mine and to train him 
up properly. Better results will be ob- 
tained in this way than by picking up 
some fireman out of a job whose ex- 
Perience quite often is shown only in 
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his ability to shovel in coal and keep the 
pump running. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance of selecting 
good firemen, as upon their work de- 
pends, in a measure, the whole working 
of the mine. It will not be necessary to 
pay more than the prevailing rate of 
wages if sufficient attention is given to 
the issuing afid carrying out of instruc- 
tions and to stopping leaks of all kinds 
and keeping the plant in good repair and 
equipped with the necessary and right 
facilities for working. 


THE FUEL 


The question as to what fuel is the 
most economical for use at the mines 
should be given careful consideration, 
but, as a rule, the coal to be used should 
be that which is the cheapest, providing 
it will keep up steam. This can only 
be determined by actual experiment at 
the particular plant in question, as a 
fuel that may be entirely suitable at 
one mine, will not be the best at an- 
other. 
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Bone and other impurities thrown out 
at the tipple often have considerable fuel 
value, and with sufficient grate surface, 
and suitable grates, may be used to ad- 
vantage, provided the cost of conveying 
it to the boiler room is not prohibitive. 
Where the impurities consist principally 
of bone or bony coal, it will usually pay 
to use the refuse, but where there is a 
large amount of slate, fire clay or pyrites, 
its use is not practicable. When it can 
be arranged, a conveyor line may be run 
from the picking table, or from a point 


alongside of the railroad cars, and all. 


refuse, except slate and pyrites balls, 
thrown into this and taken to the boiler 
room. Or the refuse may be crushed 
first and then conveyed to the boiler 
room. The use of such refuse may 
often be made possible by putting a 
steam-jet system under the grates. 

Coke Braise, which usually amounts 
to 1% to 2% of the coke made, can 
be used very successfully under boil- 
ers with forced draft and suitable grates. 
In England and Germany it is quite 
largely used at power plants other than 
those at the mines. 

Slack is probably the best all-around 
fuel for use under boilers at mines, 
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either by itself or mixed with the bone 
or refuse obtained from the tipple. It 
has been found a good plan to screen 
out the fine slack and dust at the tipple, 
say everything that will go through a 
14-in. screen and.convey this to the 
boiler room. This method will improve 
the run-of-mine coal, especially where 
the coal is soft and friable and the 
screenings will give good results under 
the boilers. 

Run-of-mine, one of the principal mer- 
chantable products of the mine, should 
not be used under the boilers when it 
is possible to avoid it. If local condi- 
tions make it necessary, then such con- 
ditions should be changed. There is no 
sense in using coal that can be sold for 
$1.10 per ton when coal that brings 75c. 
can be used equally as well. 

The colliery boiler plant is an ex- 
cellent place to test coal from time to 
time (as when new seams or new tter- 
ritory is being developed), to ascertain 
if there is any change in quality of 
the coal. These need not be elaborate 
evaporative tests, although such would 
be better, but merely burning tests, 
weighing the coal and refuse, and sep- 
arating the clinkers and ashes to deter- 
mine whether the coal is clinkering more 
or less than usual. 


FIRING 


The following suggestions on the best 
method of firing will be found helpful 
and embody the best practice in hand- 
firing at the ordinary stationary boiler 
plant: 

1. Fire evenly and regularly, putting 
on approximately the same amount of 
coal each time and with the same interval 
between firings. 

2. Keep fires in such condition that a 
moderate amount of coal (two to five 
shovels full) will be sufficient at each 
firing, and place the coal where needed, 
only. 

3. Keep the fire clean and bright all! 
over, except when using the coking 
method, where the fresh charge is 
banked at the door and the fire kept 
bright back of the bank. 

4. Break up large lumps to the size of 
a man’s fist and have the coal as uniform 
in size as possible. 

5. Regulate the draft and air supply to 
suit the working conditions. 

6. Keep the fire free from holes, es- 
pecially along the sides and back of the 
furnace. 

7. Watch closely the condition of the 
fire and the steam pressure as they are 
dependent on each other. If the pres- 
sure varies, some change in the fire 
caused the variation. 

8. Keep the steam pressure even and 
without variation. 

9. Carry water in the boiler at a uni- 
form and regular height. 

10. Do not level or stir the fire unless 
absolutely necessary. 
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11. Find the thickness of fire neces- 
sary to prevent smoke and keep up steam 
and do not allow this to vary. 

12. Keep flues and heating surfaces 
clean. 

13. Do not allow leakage of air into 
the furnace or combustion chamber. 

14. Do not allow ashes or clinkers to 
accumulate on the walls or in the com- 
bustion chamber. 

15. Clean fires when necessary, but 49 
not allow them to run too long; defi- 
ciency of air through the grates means 


incomplete combustion, loss of efficiency- 


and increased smoke. 

16. If the furnace has more than one 
door or there is more than one furnace to 
be handled, fire in alternate doors and it 
is better to put coal on alternate parts 
of the fire reached by each door. This 
is the so called “ribbon” method of fir- 
ing, the coal being put on in alternate 
strips across the full length of the grate, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch, 4, 
B, C, and D representing that portion of 
the grates served by one door and 1, 2 and 
3,the firing strips across thegrates. Firing 
should be done across Al, A3; B2; Cl, 
C3; D2; then back D1, Ds: Gases 
B3; A2. 

This method gives more even tem- 
peratures in the furnace, affords a bet- 
ter chance of mixing the gases from the 
fresh coal with the incandescent gases 
and heated air from the bright fire, thus 
preventing smoke, and giving a more 
even steam pressure, systematic stoking 
and less contraction and expansion of 
the boiler plates and flues. 


BOILER RECORDS AND INSPECTION 


To systematize the work in the power 
plant and to enable the superintendent 
to keep track daily of what is being done, 
records should be kept of the day’s work, 
which should include: 

Amount of coal used, estimated . or 
weighed. 

Average steam pressure. Every plant 
of any size should be equipped with a 
recording steam gage. 

Amount of ashes and clinkers_ re- 
moved. These should either be weighed 
or records kept of the number of loads, 
as this gives a valuable check on the 
quality of the coal. 

Temperature of the feed water. Hour- 
ly observations. 

Condition of boilers. 

Condition of grates. 

Date of boiler cleaning. 

Time flues were blown. 

Condition of boiler pumps. 

The fact that records are kept and 
followed up is of itself an incentive to 
the engineer, fireman, and master me- 
chanic to improve their work. It has 
often been found, too, that an investiga- 
tion into the cause of poor records has 
led to either the discovery of a leak, 
need of important repairs or a revision in 
methods, none of which might have been 
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discovered without the use of such daily 
records. 

In addition to having daily records, the 
mine superintendent should, as a matter 
of course, make a daily inspection of the 
boiler room, not only to satisfy him- 
self as to the condition of the plant and 
its handling, but also to show the firemen 
that interest is being taken*in their work 
and its importance recognized. 

Every uptodate colliery boiler-plant 
should have at least the following equip- 
ment: 

Feed water heaters. 
obvious. 

Pumps. Boiler pumps should always be 
in duplicate or injectors furnished. 

Feed water regulators. These save 
their value in fuel economy, safety, pump 
repairs and the fireman’s time. 

Damper regulators. These are import- 
ant fuel savers and regulate the air sup- 
ply according to the demand for steam. 


Their value is 


WATER SUPPLY 


The water supply should be closely in- 
vestigated, as upon this point depends 
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the water valve, which is the most liable 
to become stopped up. 


SCALE ACCUMULATIONS 


Whatever type of boiler is used, it is 


absolutely necessary that they should be 


kept clean inside and out. This may 
seem obvious and hardly necessary to re- 
peat, but an examination of many colliery 
plants will soon prove that it is often 
badly neglected. 

If a fire-tube boiler is used, the flues 
should be cleaned out with a blower once 
a day at least and the same applies to the 
outside of the tubes in a water-tube boil- 
er. The frequency of cleaning the inside 


of fire-tube boilers and inside the mud- — 


drums and tubes of a water-tube boiler, 
can only be determined by actual expert- 
ment or analysis of the water, but by no 
possibility should boilers be allowed to 
run Jonger than the regular time without 
cleaning. 

The accompanying profile shows the 
enormous losses of fuel resulting from 
accumulations of scale in boiler tubes, as 


SKETCH OF A BOILER FIREBOX 


the proper and economical operation of 
the whole plant. The different sources of 
supply should be located and a careful 
comparison of the cost from each source 
made up. An analysis should then be 
made of the different waters to deter- 
mine their value for boiler use, and 
whether they are corrosive or likely t 
deposit scale or sediment. ; 

If the latter is liable to occur, steps 
should be taken to determine how to best 
neutralize these deposits, and whether 
it would be advisable to install a water 
softening plant or resort simply to boiler 
cleaning compounds. No boiler com- 
pound should be used except that spe- 
cially made for or adapted to the par- 
ticular impurities in the water under 
consideration. A compound that will 
suffice for one kind of water may quite 
possibly be of no use whatever for an- 
other. 

Gage cocks should be kept open and 
used several times daily. The glass on 
the water gages should be kept clean and 
water and steam connections blown out 
several times daily, especially through 


shown by actual tests made by the La- 
gonda Manufacturing Co. on a boiler with 
2-in. tubes and working under 90 Ib. 
steam pressure. These losses vary great- 
ly according to the character of the de- 
posit, and the results here given are close 
to the maximum on record with the worst 
kind of scale. 


OPERATION 


The following points should be watched 


to insure good results and minimum 
losses: ; 

Boiler settings and walls, fronts and 
cleaning docrs, should be kept in order 
and all cracks and leaks promptly stopped 
up. Furnacewalls should be kept free from 
clinkers; baffles and bridge walls in good 
condition and no accumulation of ashes 
or clinkers allowed. 

Leaks should be stopped at once in all 
piping and steam pipes should be covered 
to avoid condensation and loss of heat. - 

Boilers should be blown out once a day, 
preferably in the morning. 

Safety valves should be tried every 
morning, to see that they work properly. 
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Steam gages should be tested once 
every three months, and they should be 
kept clean, and placed where they can be 
easily seen. 

The advantages of good draft are ap- 
parent. No accumulation of ashes or 
soot should be permitted that would in 
any way interfere with the draft, and the 
breeching and stack connection should be 
kept tight and clean. 

All ash pits should be water-tight and 
water should be kept in them at all times. 
They should be thoroughly cleaned out 
whenever the fires are cleaned and of- 
tener, if necessary. 

The necessary tools to properly handle 
the boilers should be provided and these 
should be hung up on the walls when not 
in use. 
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List of tools: Shovel, rake, two- 
pronged hook, slice bar, coal pick, T- 


leveler (made of pipe and used only for 
leveling top of fire) and a long-handled 
scraper, for raking ashes out of pit. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Coal should be placed in the boiler 
room within easy reach of fireman, and 
a hard, level floor should be provided, 
preferably concrete or vitrified brick. The 
superintendent should insist on the boiler 
room being kept clean and no accumu- 
lations of scrap, ashes, water, etc., al- 
lowed. A water hose and connection to 
the boiler feed should be provided for 
wetting ashes and for general cleaning. 

The boiler room should be made as 
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light and be as well ventilated as possi- 
ble, and should have a toilet and wash 
basin with running water. Experience has 
proved that these general improvements 
and facilities pay, as they assist in get- 
ting better results and make it easier to 
get and keep good men. 

In the examinations for the position of 
mine foreman, more attention should be 
given.to power-plant questions and more 
knowledge required from the candidates 
since the use and making of power is one 
of the important questions in mine opera- 
tion. It is among the mine foremen that 
we must look largely for our mine 
superintendents and managers, and the 
better educated they are on all min- 
ing questions, the greater will be their 
efficiency. 


An Improved Mine Rescue Apparatus 


The development of _ self-contained 
breathing apparatus for mine rescue work 
has extended over many years. How- 
ever, the point has been reached but re- 
cently where the apparatus could be con- 
sidered as of any practical value to the 
mining industry. This is due largely to 
the fact that a breathing contrivance to 
be efficient has practically to parallel the 
functions of the human organism; where- 
as the body receives oxygen creating car- 





SipE View OF SERVUS MINE RESCUE AP- 
PARATUS, SHOWING MASK 


bon dioxide, the apparatus must deliver 
oxygen and absorb the CO.. 

Four qualifications, therefore, are abso- 
lutely essential: (1) The volume of oxy- 
gen must be ample to meet every require- 
ment, the actual need of the lungs 
ranging from 0.2 liter to 2.0 liters per 


Special Correspondence 


Oxygen tanks must needs be 
cumbrous and heavy in order to 
resist the pressure of their con- 
tents. When the oxygen is held 
in chemical combination, the 


weight can be considerably re- 


duced. A compound of oxygen 
and sodium hydrate, which lib- 
erates oxygen when water is drop- 
ped on it, is used in this appa- 
ratus. 


minute according to the amount of labor 
performed by the operator. (2) The ab- 
sorption of CO, must be relatively com- 
plete, the volume of this gas thrown off 
being about equal to the volume of oxy- 
gen absorbed, the exact ratio being 9:10. 
The presence of over 5 per cent. of 
this gas in the inspired air causes dis- 
comfort, and a great percentage utterly 
unfits the operator for any actual service. 
(3) The inspired air must be cool and 
contain the proper amount of moisture 
necessary to keep the mouth and nasal 
passages from becoming dry. (4) The 
apparatus must be light in weight and so 


‘ suspended on the body as to cause the 


least discomfort and allow the operator 
free use of both arms. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BREATHING APPARATUS 


The early types consisted of a helmet 
and large flexible bag. In the latter was 
placed a package of flax or cotton waste 
saturated with a solution of caustic pot- 
ash. The bag was then inflated with oxy- 
gen, and for a short period, the appara- 
tus was of some slight value. The next 
step was the addition of oxygen in steel 
cylinders, which was released into the bag 
either by means of a regular locked feed, 
or at the will of the operator. This 
method was fairly satisfactory, but the 





renewing of the generator meant inevit- 
able delay at critical times when human 
life was a matter of moments. 

The next advance was the production of 
a sealed regenerator, the capacity of 
which would be constant for a given pe- 
riod and through which the air was drawn 
by an injector. This method has proved 
fairly efficient, but because of the ex- 
cessive weight of the apparatus, which is 
due largely to the oxygen cylinders, and 
because the whole construction and 


APPARATUS AS SEEN FROM REAR, SHOW- 
INE COOLER, AND BREATHING BAG 


method of operation are so complicated, it 
is conceded that this plan still leaves 
much to be desired. The new, device 
known as the Servus Oxygen Mine Res- 
cue Apparatus, manufactured by the Ser- 
vus Rescue Equipment Co., of Newark, 
N. J., has been designed to overcome 
these objectionable features. In this type 
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a chemical combination of oxygen with 
sodium hydrate is utilized, the compound 
being of such a character that it instantly 
liberates oxygen gas 100 per cent. pure 
on the addition of water, exactly as acety- 
lene is released from calcium carbide. 


THE SOURCE OF OXYGEN 

This chemical, known as Oxodon, is 
fused into convenient cakes, five of which 
are used per hour, liberating 130 liters of 
oxygen and leaving a residue of one kilo- 
gram of sodium hydrate, which is used 
simultaneously for taking up the COs, 
which it accomplishes perfectly. The 
chemical is placed in a heavy rubber bag 
and the air passed over it, this bag being 
iilso used to receive the air exhaled by 
ihe wearer. 

Water contained in a cylinder above the 
hag, is used jointly for generating oxygen 
ind for cooling purposes, principally the 
latter, the air having to pass over the wa- 
ter when inhaled. A valve controls the 
starting and stopping of the water drip, 
but its actual regulation is accomplished 
by a set adjustment so that the proper 
flow is assured at all times. 

The weight of the one-hour type, com- 
pletely charged, is but 18% lb. and of the 
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two-hour type is but 22 lIb., the difference 
in weight resulting principally from the 
greater amount of water carried for cool- 
ing purposes in the latter type. 

The lightest action of the lungs pro- 
vides the necessary motive power to in- 
sure perfect and complete circulation, 
which is directly controlled by two check 
valves of the mica disk type operating in 
reverse directions. The exhaled air, after 
leaving the mask, travels through a non- 
collapsible tube over the left shoulder 
down through the cooler into the bag, 
where the CO. is absorbed and the air is 
replenished with a supply of oygen. After 
leaving the chemical, the air is passed 
through a series of tubes surrounded by 
water which removes the heat caused by 
chemical action and condenses the excess 
moisture. The air then passes through 
the second tube over the right shoulder 
into the lungs. 


THE MOouUTH-AND-NoseE MASK 


It is generally conceded that a helmet 
which entirely encircles the face, is hot, 
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liable to leakage, and depends for safety 
wholly upon a rubber pad or an inflated 
air cushion. Moreover, the wearer is 
restricted in motion and in vision. The 
mouth piece, while permitting free mo- 
tion of the head, is insanitary, prohibits 
conversation, affords no protection to the 
nose, and necessitates mouth breathing, 
with the resultant dryness of the throat so 
familiar to wearers of this type of ap- 
paratus. 

A mouth-and-nose mask has been long 
recognized as ideal, but until recently has 
been considered unavailable because of 
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bulb is pressed and the excess pressure in 
the cushion is released into the bulb. 
When the mask has been strappec on, 
ready for use, the bulb is pressed, and 
the operator forces the air and water 
into the sealing cushion, the bulb remain- 
ing collapsed while the device is in serv- 
ice. This water at the time of manufact. 
ure, is made slightly alkaline and thus 
acts as a preservative to the rubber. 


AVAILABILITY IN SERVICE 


The rubber bag, which serves both for 
a regenerator and as a breathing bag, is 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MODE OF ACTION OF BREATHING BAG AND COOLER 


the inability to secure and seal it properly 
to the face without undue and uncom- 
fortable pressure. The Servus apparatus 
is equipped with a mask which encircles 
the nose, mouth and chin and which is 
retained in position by a special piano 
wire spring strap, affording a uniform 
tension at all times without any dis- 
comfort to the wearer. 

In all other types, face sealing is ac- 
complished by inflating the rubber cush- 
ion, and serious difficulty has been en- 
countered from inherent inequalities in 
the rubber, which permit air bladders to 
form and burst under pressure, rendering 
the apparatus instantly unavailable. The 
wire spring strap provides that a perfect 
seal can be made between the Servus 
mask and the face. But to give further 
assurance, the rubber cushion is inflated 
by discontinuous pressure on a rubber 
bulb. A check valve between bulb and 
cushion provides for the retention of all 
air thus pumped into the latter. Both air 
and wet>r are used to make the seal. 
When no longer in service, the end of the 


covered with asbestos and mohair canvas 
and protected by a substantial metal 
frame work, so that the operator, whet 
crawling through narrow spaces, cannoi 
readily force out the reserve air, or punc- 
ture the bag. In suspending the Servus 
apparatus, the knapsack idea has been 
followed, the weight being high up on 
the shoulders and the pull being directly 
downward, leaving the chest entirely free 
from straps. 

No costly supply of regenerators and 
spare perts is necessary. Oxodon, cold 
water and sodium hydrate are the only 
requisites for the immediate operation of 
the apparatus. Oxodon will keep in- 
definitely without deterioration when seal- 
ed in the special containers in which it is 
supplied. Its action on rubber is speci- 
fically preservative. 

The Servus apparatus is made in four 
types: No. 1 is the two-hour type and 
is designed for heavy labor such as would 
be required in mines. Weight 22 lb. No. 
2 is the same as No. 1, except that it has 


less cooling surface and slightly smaller 
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bags. Weight 17% lb. No.3 is intended 
for one-half hour’s work only and is of 
markedly different design. It is placed 
entirely in front of the wearer and being 
without check valves, the air travels 
through two small tubes into the bag and 
back through the same tubes. This latter 
apparatus is designed more for fire-de- 
partment work or for inspection work in 
mines. No. 4 is a compact, light, emerg- 
ency mine rescue apparatus, designed for 
use in smoke or gas, where the rescuers 
can penetrate to a body of imprisoned 
men. Each man can carry from one to 
ten apparatus, and by their aid can enable 
the endangered persons to travel to a safe 
place. 

They are also designed for permanent 
storage at strategic points in the mine, 
where they may be instantly available in 
the event of a fire or an explosion. The 
apparatus just described marks an import- 
ant step forward toward the perfection of 
rescue apparatus. The positive action of 
the oxodon, the light weight of the ap- 
paratus, its freedom from cumbersome 
bulk, its simplicity and comfort to the 
wearer, are some of its advantages. Be- 
cause of its simplicity, and the fact that 
it is manufactured wholly in the United 
States, its cost is not prohibitive and its 
delivery is not subject to delays. 





A New Type of Rivetless 
Chain 


Nearly everyone who has had much to 
do with elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery around coal-mining plants, or 
elsewhere under similar conditions of 
service, has at one time or another come 
to the conclusion that no conveying chain 
on the market was quite right, and has 
forthwith. set out to devise one that would 
be perfect. The results have been varied, 
‘but most frequently disappointing, and 
of the many forms suggested only a com- 
parativeiy few of proven worth have 
survived in extensive use. 

One demand, however, has always been 
particularly insistent, and this is for a 
rivetless chain, one that can be detached 
and put together without the use of tools 
and without involving the delays to oper- 
ation, consequent upon the necessity of 
cutting out and riveting up a number of 
pins in case of breakdowns. Several suc- 
cessful chains of this type have been in 
use for some time, but a new rivetless 
chain which promises to still further 
supplant a number of forms of riveted 
chain, now generally in use, has Leen 
patented recently by Joseph L. Lee, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Cross Engi- 
-neering Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

This chain, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, is rugged and sim- 
ple in construction and is intended pri- 
marily for heavy elevating and convey- 
ing work. There is but one style of pin 
and two styles of link—the inside and 
outside links. 


The illustrations are al-. 
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most self-explanatory, but it may be well 
to quote from the claims made for this 
new product by its inventor and manu- 
facturers, 


The chain is interchangeable in all 
parts. The parts are easily and quickly 
detachable, and each section can be de- 
tached in less than a minute. The links 
can be released or removed by a hori- 
zontal movement equal to the diameter 
of the pin, that is, a movement of 1% in. 
for the 9-in. pitch chain, thus doing 
away with the necessity of adjusting the 
take ups when links or pins require re- 
newal. 

The chain will operate over either a 
sprocket wheel or a traction wheel, and 
is interchangeable with certain other 
types of rivetless chains. It has a wear- 


ing surface on both links and pins which 
is equivalent to that of 
riveted eye-bar chain, 
as the “Scranton” type. 


the standard 
generally known 
The pins of the 











NEw RIVETLESS CHAIN AND CHAIN PARTS 


new chain are reversible, so that after 
becoming worn on one side, they can be 
turned through 180 deg. to present an 
unworn surface for 100 per cent. addi- 
tional wear and, at the same time, will 
tend to restore the chain to its original 
pitch. 

A special feature of this chain which 
is claimed to be a distinct advantage 
over any other type, is the lip shown on 
the outside links. Thus, when the chain 
is in working position, whether passing 
over a sprocket or traction wheel, the 
slotted space-in the center links, back 
of the pin, is entirely closed. This fea- 
ture prevents dirt or gritty material 
from coming in contact with the wearing 
surfaces, and, if desired, the recess or 
pocket may be filled with any solid 
lubricant, such as graphite or hard 
grease. 

The chain links, being solid, have a 
distinct advantage over the web or open 
type of links as there is no compression 
at any point on either link or pin to 
cause the chain to part or the attach- 
ments to stick, and it is not necessary to 
remove the attachments in order to dis- 
connect the links or pins. The two center 
links form a pocket for the insertion of 
the several forms of attachments re- 
quired. On the other hand, these links 
may be reversed and placed back to back 
for use with side attachments. The links 
are to be drop forged from 0.30 to 0.40 
per cent. carbon steel and broached to 
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assemble with an accurate pitch, and the 
pins are to be drop forged also, and ma- 
chine finished. The whole is to be as- 
sembled to length in the shop to insure 
free working of chain parts. 

There is just one infallible test for 
an elevating and conveying chain and that 
is service under the conditions for which 
it was designed; but it may be said of this 
new comer in the field that it has every 
appearance of being thoroughly reliable, 
practicai, and serviceable and capable of 
living up to all that is claimed for it. The 
Cross Engineering company is preparing 
to manufacture this chain in 4-, 6- and 
9-in. pitches and a number of mechanical 
men in the anthracite coal region are of 
the opinion that it will find a broad field 
of application. 





On Spanish Needles 


Publishing houses are often in receipt 
of strange and weird communications, but 
we think the ultimate refinement has now 
been attained in a recent letter to the En- 
gineering & Mining Journal, regarding 
which it says: 


It’s hard to keep a good fake down. 
Out of Darkest Arkansas comes an in- 
quiry for a _ good, reliable “Spanish 
needle” for locating gold and silver. It’s 
no use spoiling a thing in the telling, so 
we offer it in the original orthography 
and typographical style of the Arkansas 
hinterland: 

April 3 +4, 12—To the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal’: I Will now Drop 
you a few lines to see Wheather or not 
you all handle eny Spanash Needles en 
your line of Goods iff you Doe Please 
Send me your Price list. on them and 
your Best Turms and I Want one that a 
man Can Depend on. I Want one that 
will loe cate Silver or Gold and iff your 
house Don’t handle the Goods Would you 
Bee able to Give me the name of some 
furm that Does. Well I Will Remain as 
ever yours truly —— By By 
hoping to here from Soone and a Good 
Reply. ‘ 

We chronicled, in the “Journal” of Feb. 
4, 1911, the interference of the postal au- 
thorities with the Stauffers’ thriving 
mail-order business in ‘“goldometers,” 
“electrometers,” and “Spanish needles.” 
We have not since heard of any new 
school giving “short courses” in gold 
finding. 





This Week’s Front Cover 


The underground flashlight shown on 
the front cover of our issue this week is 
a view taken at the face of a room in 
one of the mines of the Lumaghi Coal 
Co., Collinsville, Ill. The coal is of 
medium hardness andsis from 7 to 8 ft. 
in height. The seam is practically flat. 
The compressed-air pick machine, or 
puncher, shown in the cut, was manufac- 
tured by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 

The puncher is engaged in making a 
wedge-shaped undercut to a depth of 
about 5% ft. The cut is 18 in. high in 
front and tapers to 3 or 4 in. at the 
back of the mining. This style of under- 
cut causes the coal to roll nicely -when 
it is broken down, and frequently brings 
better lumps than when the undercut 
is made with a chain machine. 
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The Anthracite Miners’ Convention 


The tri-district convention of anthra- 
cite mine workers, in session at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., voted on Saturday, May 
18, to accept the tentative agreement en- 
tered into by the subcommittee of op- 
erators and miners in New York on 
Apr. 25, and peace is now insured in the 
anthracite region during the next four 
years. The vote stood 323 to 64 in 
favor of acceptance. 

President John P. White, and those 
who were associated with him in ar- 
ranging the terms of the tentative agree- 
ment, stated emphatically and impressive- 
ly during the course of deliberations 
that they had secured the best terms 
possible, and that strike or no strike, 
further concessions were not to be ob- 
tained from the operators. President 
White’s public revelations of the actual 
condition of the union and its finances 
were merely an official affirmation of 
facts known to the operators, to the 
miners who took an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the union, and to every 
person in the anthracite region, who had 
gone to the trouble to investigate the 
situation. 

Opposition to the acceptance of the 
agreement, emanated chiefly from repre- 
sentatives of the foreign miners in the 
lower districts of the anthracite field. 
These men knew as well as the more 
conservative and conciliatory officials, the 
exact condition of the union and the im- 
possibility of winning a strike if a strike 
was declared. Moreover, they knew that 
if the strike was lost, the union would 
not survive. Yet for several days they 
fought ratification of the agreement, with- 
out having any rational principle to de- 
fend or any definite policy to pursue. 

Their notion of an adjustment seemed 
to be that the coal companies were in a 
position to accede to any raise in the 
rate of wages, that they might demand, 
because the operators had it in their 
power to raise the price of coal indefinite- 
ly. Perhaps one of the most valuable 
results of the convention is that it has 
brought home to the foreign mine work- 
ers a more just perception of the pur- 
poses of a union, and the fact that pub- 
lic opinion counts for something in the 
adjustment of a disagreement between 
capital and labor, which affects the com- 
mon welfare on an extensive scale. The 
disappointment of these men was great, 
and their personal distress was apparent 
when in some way they at last came to 
realize the logic of the situation and that 
a strike would have been disastrous for 
them as well as for the union. 

The newspaper reports sent out from 
Wilkes-Barre, during the convention, 
failed to give a fair or accurate impres- 
sion of what was there taking place. 
Newspapers, published in the anthracite 


Special Correspondence 


Anthracite miners, in conven- 
tion at Wilkes-Barre, May 18 
accepted the tentative agree- 
ment reached some time ago by 
a subcommittee of miners and 


operators, and have returned to 


work. Two separate accounts 
of the convention, from different 
points of view, are here pre- 
sented. 





region, were conscientiously anxious to 
minimize the importance of any exhibi- 
tion of strike feeling that developed dur- 
ing the proceedings, while the repre- 
sentatives of New York and other out- 
side newspapers, were anxious to ac- 
centuate the more sensational episodes, 
making it appear that a strike was im- 
minent. As a matter of fact, from the 
beginning to the end of the convention, 
there was not the slightest danger of the 
tentative agreement being rejected. 

All doubt on this score was set at rest 
by President White’s speech. It was not 
so much what he said regarding the 
numerical and financial strength of the 
union, as his strong and emphatic ex- 
position of the merits of the agreement 
and the results of rejecting it, that in 
the end caused it to be accepted. John 
P. White seems to be an exceptionally 
able man. He dominated the conven- 
tion, and in my opinion, while in no 
sense an idealist, he is a better leader 
than John Mitchell. There is not about 
him the slightest suggestion of playing 
to the gallery. 


OPPOSITION TO THE AGREEMENT 


Andrew Matti, a district vice-president 
and leader of the Italian miners, con- 
ducted the opposition on the ratification 
of the agreement. Mr. Matti was rather 
noisy in an oratorical way, during the 
first few days of the deliberations, speak- 
ing often and to little point. Andrew 
Ryscavage, another district vice-president 
and leader of the Polish delegates, was 
also, at the opening of the convention, 
a determined opponent of the accept- 
ance of the agreement. Toward the close 
of the proceedings, however, both he and 
Matti were eager to bring their followers 
to accept its terms. In my opinion, and 
I have attended a number of miners’ con- 
ventions, at least three-fourths of the 
delegates to the convention, were deter- 
mined to accept the tentative agreement 
at any cost. 

Neither the operators nor the miners 
had anticipated that the general com- 
mittee of miners would repudiate the 
work of their subcommittee. A great 
majority of the miners were indignant 
at the folly of this action, and it is cer- 


tain that such an incident will never 
occur again, if the mine workers of the 
anthracite region can prevent it. It is 
now admitted that the committee acted 
not only illogically, but from the stand- 
point of the union, illegally in that it 
had no authority to reject the tentative 
agreement before its submission to the 
tri-district convention. This committee 
delegated its power to a subcommittee 
and in doing so, its executive responsi- 
bility began and ended. 

After the convention had ratified the 
agreement, I asked a very intelligent 
miner of my acquaintance to give his 
opinion of the result. ‘‘We have secured 
a raise in our wages of 5 per cent.,” 
he answered after a pause, “and that is 
all.” I pointed out to him that there 
was a series of other provisions in the 
agreement that seemed to be of the ut- 
most importance to the miner. He re- 
flied that theoretically these concessions 
were all right, but that a strong union 
was necessary to secure the full effect, 
or indeed any benefit, from these pro- 
visions and he feared that instead of the 
union becoming stronger numerically or 
financially during the next four years, it 
was in’ danger of disappearing alto- 
gether. In regard to the matter of a 
checkweighman, he continued, let us take 
as an example a mine employing 1000 
men and boys where the union local num- 
bers perhaps 120 or 130 members. How 
long do you think these union men will 
be inclined, or able, to pay the salary 
of a checkweighman, who is working for 
the men who do not contribute toward 
his wages, as well as for them? 

There was great rejoicing among all 
classes in the anthracite region when this 
convention had come to an end. The 
mines are in excellent condition, nearly 
all of them having been thoroughly over- 
hauled and made ready to begin operation 
as soon as the suspension was called off. 








Another Account of the 
Miners’ Convention 


The anthracite miners, convinced that 
the offer of the operators was the best 
contract they could secure, have decided 
to return to work and for the next four 
years will labor under the best conditions 
they have ever had. 

The keen disappointment, which the 
men felt over what looked to them like 
very slight concessions, was removed at 
their convention here. When they settled 
down to a serious consideration of the 
proposition, they came to look upon it in 
a different light and were convinced that 
the coal operators had gone a long way 
toward conceding to them, some of the 
really big demands they had made. 

Delegates began to assemble in Wilkes- 
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Barre on Monday, May 13, and it was 
plain from their expressions of opinion 
that many of them had determined to re- 
ject the tentative agreement and repudi- 
ate their leaders. National President John 
P. White came here with the sentiment 
of the men largely against him and with 
ugly rumors afloat, but he and other 
leaders were prepared to lead the men 
into an impassionate consideration of the 
whole matter. 

To bring the question home to the min- 
ers, it was necessary for President White 
to bare secrets of the organization and 
present the case in its most forcible as- 
pect. In his address on Thursday, by a 
presentation of plain, undeniable facts he 
showed the men the folly of their hasty 
conclusions and the dangers ahead if the 
convention decided to reject his advice 
and vote to strike. 

President White first discussed the 
terms of the agreement. He took it up 
clause by clause and in a most able man- 
ner showed the men what each con- 
cession meant. It was an easy matter 
for him to show that the sliding scale 
was an uncertain factor, and that while 
it had been the means of securing them 
some extra money, as a business propo- 
sition it was not nearly as safe as a flat 
advance of 10 per cent. He discussed 
the awards and concessions, covering 
every point over which the miners argued 
and showed that out of 170,000 men in 
the anthracite field, there were less than 
30,000 men in the union. He presented 
figures which showed that in recent years, 
the union’s ranks had been thinned to 
21,000 men and that after many organ- 
izers had spent months in the field, there 
were, at the end of March, less than 30,- 
000 members. . 


FINANCES OF MINERS’ UNION 


From a financial standpoint, President 
White explained that the organization was 
in no shape for battle. He presented a 
statement showing that from 1902 down 
to last year the balance on hand had de- 
creased from one and one-half million to 
about $250,000. He did not say just how 
much money the national treasury con- 
tained at this time, but made it plain that 
there was not enough money on hand to 
justify even the thought of a strike. 

President White explained that the men 
of the anthracite region had so far for- 
gotten their union that in the past two 
years it had been necessary for the na- 
tional organization to pay back in per 
capita taxes and loans over $40,000, to 
keep the three districts’ offices open. He 
referred to the fact that the anthracite 
men owed the national organization the 
sum of $750,000, which had been loaned 
during the struggle of 1902, and that 
there was no means at hand of paying 
this money back. He declared that if the 
men did not accept his advice and adopt 
the agreement, they knew just what they 
faced and any mistakes made would have 
to be borne by the men and not by the 
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leaders. He put the situation squarely 
up to the men and declared that they must 
decide. 

Before his address, there were enough 
delegates in the convention, opposed ty 
the agreement, to defeat the proposi- 
tion. When he had finished, sentiment 
began to change at once. Many of the 
instructed delegates went back to their 
local unions to present the situation to 
them and returned with orders to stand by 
White and the leaders. From this time 
on, the result was not in doubt. The 
men had been convinced. 

The leaders were not content to let the 
proposition go to a vote at once. Other 
officials were called upon to make ex- 
planation of the concessions and tell the 
men what they faced. National statisti- 
cian William Green made a splendid ad- 
dress and national board member Frank 
Farrington and the three district presi- 
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The Coal Unloading Terminal 
at Sewalls Point 


By FLoyp W. PARSONS 

It is estimated that the anthracite field 
originally contained 19% billion tons of 
coal. Of this total deposit we have 
mined approximately 2% billion tons, 
and for each ton marketed another ton 
of coal has either been wasted or left 
in the ground. It is evident, therefore, 
that upward of 15 billion tons of anthra- 
cite remain unmined, and that a long 
period of industrial activity may be looked 
forward to by those engaged in mining 
hard coal. 

This great deposit of anthracite in 
Pennsylvania has furnished the chief 
source of income for nine important rail- 
roads. Mining as an industry in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania has caused the 
-uilding of many large towns and sev- 





SHOWING OPERATION OF CAR DUMPER AT SEWALLS POINT. 
RAILROAD CAR ARE BEING POURED INTO THE PIER CAR 


dents all pleaded with the men to be gov- 
erned by reason and accept what the com- 
panies had offered. 

The opposition began to lose its hold, 
and by Friday afternoon there remained 
only a few instructed delegates who 
were willing to vote against th> agreement. 
These delegates declared they would have 
to vote against the proposition even after 
they had been convinced that it was the 
best they could get. 

By Saturday all doubt as to the result 
of the convention was removed. The 
leaders discovered some anxiety among 
the men to get back home and suddenly 
called for a vote. So certain were they 
that the agreement would be accepted 
that a standing vote was called for. Those 
in favor of the agreement numbered 323, 
while the opposition could muster only 64 
votes. The convention came to a close 
after deciding that repairmen were to go 
back to work Monday May 20 and the 
miners on the Wednesday following 
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eral great cities. If all this has been 
brought about by the exploitation of a 
great and valuable coal deposit, history 
will repeat itself in other states where 
similar natural resources are found. 

As compared with the immense de- 
posit of anthracite, we have only to re- 
member that more than 20 billion tons 
of coal lie tributary to any one of sev- 
eral great railroads in southern West 
Virginia. The Virginian Railway, for in- 
stance, must eventually carry such a 
tremendous tonnage to tidewater, and it 
is interesting to know the provisions that 
have been made at the seaboard for 


handling this great amount of bulky 
freight. 
The coal-unloading terminal of the 


Virginian Railway is shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. This pier is lo- 
cated at Sewalls Point, seven miles down 
the main stream of the Elizabeth River 
from Norfolk, Va. The equipment here 
installed is one of the largest and best 
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plants of its kind in the world. The total 
cost of the installation was more than 
$2,000,000. Its operation has immensely 
increased the importance of Norfolk as a 
coaling station, and Hampton Roads is 
now the largest coaling port of North 
America. _ 

The maximum unloading capacity of 
the Sewalls Point pier is equal to that 
of all other coal terminals in the vicinity 
of Hampton Roads combined. Every 
labor-saving device worth including has 
been installed, thereby reducing by sev- 
eral hours the time required to load a ves- 
sel with either bunker or cargo coal. 
As a result of the advantageous location 
of the pier, so close to the main channel 
of Hampton Roads, the Virginia Pilots 
Association now brings vessels up at 
night, as well as by day, so that the pier 
runs on a 24-hour schedule. It is elec- 
trically lighted for the night work. At the 
back of the terminal is a large receiving 
yard of 185 cars capacity. The pier is 
1045 ft. long and is built entirely of steel 
on large concrete foundations. Its aver- 
age height is about 75 ft., above water 


level. 
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moved one at a time in rapid succession 
by the unloading equipment. 

Each car is run by gravity to the foot 
of an inclined approach to the car-dump- 
ing plant, where it is engaged by an elec- 
trically operated barney hoist and pulled 
to the upper level of the car dumper. 
After being emptied by the car dumper 
(which operation is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration), the car stands, 
until kicked off by the next succeeding 
car and is then allowed to run down 
an incline to the empty yard. The op- 
eration of the car dumper is to pick up 
the railroad car bodily from its position 
on the upper track and turn it com- 
pletely upside down, so as to pour its 
contents down over a deflecting apron 
into a steel pier car of 60 tons capacity, 
which has meanwhile been brought into 
position on the lower track of the car- 
dumping plant. The empty railroad car 
is then returned to its normal position, 
ready to be kicked off by the next follow- 
ing loaded transportation car. 

The railroad car’s load of coal hav- 
ing been deposited in the pier car, the 
latter is allowed to run by gravity to the 
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the operator’s platform. Opening all the 
doors frees the entire bottom of the car 
so that coal cannot become wedged or 
jammed—a feature of superiority to or- 
dinary hopper cars, which become clogged 
by freezing in winter and thereby delay 
unloading. 


The use of the self-dumping conveyor 


cars with electric motors, air-brakes and 
pneumatic bottom doors eliminates the 
running of the railroad cars onto the 
pier, and the time and expense involved 
in poking clogged coal through the hop- 
per bottoms. 


A Timber Puller 


The operation of removing timbers is 
attended with no little danger. Even 
when the post is first set, the roof is 
often none too safe and the operation of 
driving it into place frequently makes 
the roof weaker both because of the up- 
ward lift of the prop and because of the 
jarring which accompanies the work. 
After a prop has stood for some time, the 
action of the air, the stresses resulting 
from shot-firing and the general roof 





GENERAL VIEW OF SEWALLS POINT COAL UNLOADING TERMINAL. PIER CAR IS SHOWN AT TOP OF INCLINE APPROACH 


The maximum capacity of the pier is 
more than 15,000 tons per day of 10 
hours, or 4%4 million tons per year of 
300 working days. There are four 
berths on each side, so that eight 
vessels, not exceeding 200 ft. overall, 
can be accommodated. The machinery of 
the pier enables the handling of a rail- 
road car every two minutes, or not less 
than 1500 tons an hour. This is done by 
means of a number of hopper-bottomed, 
electrically operated shuttle cars—called 
conveyor or pier cars—each of which re- 
ceives an entire railway carload of coal 
at a time, carries it out on the pier, and 
unloads it through movable chutes into 
the vessel. 


OPERATION 


Upon the arrival of a vessel to take a 
consignment, the switching engine pulls 
out from the yard tracks the proper 
number of cars and places them in the 
barney yard adjacent to the pier. From 
‘this point the cars are emptied and re- 


platform of a railroad scale, for weigh- 
ing its load. This scale is automatic and 
records the net weight directly, and the 
car immediately passes by gravity to a 
point where it is engaged by an elec- 
trically operated barney hoist and pulled 
up a 25 per cent. incline leading onto 
the pier proper. On the pier, the car 
continues by gravity to the desired point 
over the vessel being loaded—air-brakes 
and air-operated dumping door in the 
hopper bottom enabling the car to be 
spotted and unloaded quickly through ad- 
justable chutes. The empty pier car 
then proceeds by gravity and its own 
motors shoreward, back to the receiv- 
ing position for its next load. 

There are ten pier cars, and each 
one is fully equipped with the necessary 
electrical, pneumatic and mechanical ap- 
paratus. The bottom of the car is made 
up of four large circular undercut doors, 
operated either in unison or independently 
from a central shaft running the entire 
length of the car, and controlled from 


strain weaken still further the material 
which the prop was erected to sustain 
and it cannot be safely drawn by the use 
of a sledge because the timberman must 
stand where the loosened rock cannot 
fail to fall if the roof is incapable of 
self support. Yet timber must be with- 
drawn and a fall obtained if other tim- 
bers are not to be burdened more than 
is safe and desirable. 


SAFE TIMBER PULLING 


The “‘Sylat” timber puller furnishes the 
timberman with a means of withdrawing 
posts without leaving a place of safety. 
It will not only dislodge the timber but 
will drag it toward the operator. More- 
over as a Steady pull is exerted there is 
no strain on the roof such as is set up by 
the hammer blows of a sledge. This 
simple machine has been used exten- 
sively in the coal mines of England and 
Wales and fas been adopted in the 
United States by some of the larger cor- 
porations. 
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Being so simple, the puller 
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has the advantage of lightness and 
availability. It can be used in thin and 
heavily pitching seams as well as in 
those which are thick and level. 

As may be imagined, it will not only 
pull timbers, but it has beer used for 
moving heavy mining machines from one 
cut to another. It has aided in the plac- 
ing of heavy machinery such as boilers, 
pumps, hoists, etc., both under ground 
and above. Where cars have been de- 
railed it has been used to replace orto 
extricate them. For this reason it is a 
handy tool to have on hand on a plane 
where derailments are serious and fre- 
quent. Loaded cars are _ frequently 


moved with its aid and it can be used 


with advantage for bringing the loose 
together for 


ends of a broken rope 
splicing. 
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times the force applied to the lever 
handle. This pull is sufficient to start 
and move any timber. When the pawl 
or catchbolt A passes a rack tooth, it is 
forced in place by a spring B; and the 
lever G is then released and moved back 
one tooth for another pull. It is impos- 
sible for the block to lose its grip and 
spring back. Yet it can be easily and 
quickly released when desired by moving 
the lever G forward as if to make an- 
other stroke. This causes the pawl A to 
ride a rack tooth. While thus released 
the spindle D can be raised by lifting 
on the cross-bar C and placing it cross- 
wise of the recess as shown at O. 

The device throughout is made of the 
best grade of materials, with a view to 
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STYLE OF SAFETY TIMBER PULLER LARGELY USED IN EUROPE 


THE “SyYLAT” TIMBER PULLER 


_ The “Sylat” timber puller consists of 
a toothed bar, or rack F, about 3 ft. long, 
having at one end swivel attachment K, 
and a chain block J to which a chain L 
(about 3 ft. long) is attached, this chain 
terminating in a hook. This chain is 
attached to the anchor post M. Sliding 
on the rack is a block E, carrying a 
ratchet lever and pawl by means of 
which the block is worked along the rod 
through the manipulation of a long steel 
handle or lever G. There is another 
chain N, about 15 ft. long, with a hook, 
which can be attached to the sliding 
block E at any point on the chain by 
slipping a link into a recess in the side 
of the block as shown at J. This chain is 
affixed to the post which it is desired to 
remove. 

The pitch of the rack is slightly over 1 
in. The length of the lever is such. that 
the pull induced in the chain is thirty-two 


withstanding the hard, knock-about ser- 
vice and frequent neglect or abuse to 
which almost any mine appliance is sub- 
jected. It is extremely simple, has 
nothing to get out of order or adjust- 
ment and can be operated by anyone in 
the most restricted places. 


Western Kentucky Strike 
Situation 


The culmination of the conferences at 
Louisville, Ky., between the operators in 
the western Kentucky coal mining dis- 
trict, and the miners, came when the 
former submitted their “very best propo- 
sition.” This was taken up several weeks 
ago at the joint convention of the miners 
and operators which reassembled at Cen- 
tral City. Pending a settlement of some 
slight differences, the miners voted for 
a resumption of work, the ballot being 
1850 for and 425 against. 
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The scale as asked by the miners, and 
as Offered by the operators, is as fol- 
lows: 


Asked Offered 
by by oper- 
miners. ators. 
Perton Per ton 
Screened pick-mined coal $0.925 $0.925 
Mine - run pick - mined 
CO eile fore ate ere a hs Ss 0.5725 0.5735 
Per yd. Per yd. 
Yardage in pick entries. 1.40 1.40 
In wide pick entries.... 1.04 1.04 
Per Per 
room room 
Turning rooms in pick 
WAIVE Bier ie ct ele oo aie eM ots 4.18 4.20 
Loading in machine mines 
: Per ton Per ton 
On screen-coal basis.... 0.4648 0.4625 
On mine-run basis...... 0.2916 0.2867 
Chain machine runners 
on screen-coal basis... 0.0691 0.0687 
Chain machine helpers 
on screen-coal basis.. 0.0617 0.0613 
Chain machine runners 
On mine-run basis.... 0.0435 0.0427 
Chain machine helpers 
On mine-run basis.... 0.0387 0.0379 
Punch machine runners 
On screen-coal basis.. 0.1328 0.1379 
Punch machine helpers 
on screen-coal basis... 0.0839 0.0835 
Per day Per day 
PUTA CK slaversi tacts asks 2.45 2.46 
Track layers’ helpers... 2.23 2.24 
Bottom@egererss.......s <1 2.23 2.24 
Drivers gathering with 
ONGeINULC Tes ouraerie oe 2.23 2.24 
Drivers gathering with 
CW OD TIRILOS Be, aictocsyers, «. oo see 2.43 2.44 
Drivers gathering with 
more than two mules. 2.43 2.44 
RMI OrS cts teers stereos f vine 2.29 2.24 
WALer balers. .k sfeei os 2.23 2.24 
ALLIMDEE DIGI tl seit caer 2.45 2.46 
Pip Gngen Wires occnke eee ee 2.36 2.38 
All other inside day 
TE DOVE Roth. os eens este 2.23 2.24 
The minimum outside 
SCala ue caine ss Ne 1.79 1.80 
PEPADDELAM. coated rt eae 0.75 0.76 
Michigan Coal Mining 


The report of the inspector of coal 
mines for the State of Michigan states 
that there were 33 mines in operation 
during 1908. The average number of 
employees was 3087, working on an aver- 
age of 7.8 hr. per day and 20.2 days 
per month. The total production of coal 
for the year was 1,839,927 tons. On this 
basis, 596 tons of coal are secured per 
year per man employed, or a little under 
2.5 tons per day of 7.8 working hours. 
The oil consumption was reported at 33,- 
966 gal., which is equal to about 11 gal. 
per man per year, or 0.045 gal. per day. 
The total amount of powder used was 
73,857 kegs, or one keg for every 24.9 
tons of coal mined. The average wage 
was $3.02 per man, and the average cost © 
of mining, $1.67 per_ton of coal pro- 
duced. 

As Tate indicated some years ago, 
when the roof has been continually chip- 
ping off over a long period, the top will at 
last come to rest, forming an arch of 
parabolic section. When this arch has 
once formed, it will be more durable and 
stronger than an artificial arch, or a road 
that is strongly and expensively timbered, 
providing there is no subsidence of the 
supporting pillars. After such an arch 
has been formed and the removal of the 
coal is still continued, the parabolic lines 
may extend upward indefinitely, 
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The International Red Cross 
Conference at Washing- 
fess Rad Dk Se 
By M. J. SHIELDS* 


The Red Cross Societies of many na- 
tions held a conference at Washington, 
to compare methods of saving lives, and 
in eonnection with that convention on 
May 11 at 2 p.m. held a “‘first aid’” com- 
petition and exhibition meet. 

The first and leading event was a con- 
test in first aid, in which no less than 
forty-five teams took part, representing 
seven different classes of Red Cross first 
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ing Department showed its enthusiastic 
interest in life saving by entering no less 
than three teams. 

The following were the winners among 
the miners: First prize, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., a silver loving cup; second prize, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Coal Mining Department; third 
prize, Price-Pancoast Coal Co. Among the 
mining men present were: J. A. Holmes, 
H. M. Wilson, Geo. S. Rice, H. H. Stoek, 
W. A. May, C. E. Tobey, F. H. Coughlin 
and Drs. Roundtree, Carraway and Head. 

A section of a mine was represented, 
and at 4 p.m. three typical mining acci- 
dents were illustrated, a fall of roof, the 
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months of January, February and March, 
1912, 18,209,351 long tons, exceeded the 
shipments during any three months’ per- 
iod in the past decade. - Over 25 per cent. 
of the total shipped, namely, 4,738,476 
long tons, was handled in and around 
New York City for shipment to New York 
proper and other Atlantic ports. Coast- 
wise shipments of anthracite from Phil- 
adelphia during this period totaled 539,- 
855 long tons, while shipments reported 
from Baltimore were 62,117 long tons. 

The bituminous-coal movement in the 
East during the first quarter of the pres- 
ent year, aS reported by eleven leading 
roads, amounted to 36,818,505 short tons, 


MINERS READY FOR ACTION AT INTERNATIONAL RED Cross MEET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


aid work; to wit, the hospital corps of 
the United States Army, the police de- 
partments of the District of Columbia 
and of the City of Philadelphia, the fire 
department of that city, the women’s first- 
aid detachment, the miners’ first-aid 
teams, the boy scouts and the field corps 
of the American Red Cross. 

The competition was not general, but 
teams of each group of first-aid workers 
competed against other teams in the 
same group and had separate judges. 
Those apportioned to adjudge the miners’ 
work were Major Chas. R. Reynolds, 
Major Matthew A. De Laney and Cap- 
tain Howard H. Baily of the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army. I de- 
sire to speak in terms of the highest 
praise of the work of the miners’ teams, 
which received the unstinted praise of 
the spectators. 

Three problems were presented to each 
team, and in all there were eighteen army 
and navy officers to render judgment on 
the work performed. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., the Pennsylvania Coal Co., the 
Price Pancoast Coal Co., and the Illinois 
State Mining Department each had a com- 
peting team, while the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Coal Min- 





*Manager, First Aid Department, 


American Red Cross. 


ignition of a feeder of gas with a naked 
light, and a fire in a mine. This latter 
was extinguished by helmet men under 
the direction of J. W. Paul. The rescue 
and first-aid work in connection with 
these demonstrations was illustrated by 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

Other interesting items were an ex- 
hibit of the loading of a hospital ship at 
sea, and an exhibition drill by the TIIli- 
nois Field Corps of the American Red 
Cross. The meet was under the charge 
of Major Chas. Lynch, Medical Corps of 
the United States Army. Major Lynch 
and myself desire to thank all those who 
aided us in making the meet so success- 
ful. 


Fuel Movement during First 


Quarter of 1912 


An unusual increase in the volume of 
coal traffic has been reported during the 
first three months of the present calen- 
dar year, according to a publication just 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


EASTERN MOVEMENT 


The shipment of anthracite coal from 
the Eastern producing territory, as re- 
ported to the bureau during the three 


as compared with 29,019,174 short tons 
during the first quarter of 1911, 31,773,- 
043 short tons during the same period in 
1910, and 23,701,359 short tons in 1909. 

The coastwise shipments from the five 
principal Atlantic seaports amounted. to 
6,563,411 long tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1912, as compared with 6,480,418 
long tons during the same period in 1911 
and 6,307,403 long tons in 1910. Of the 
total coastwise shipments for the first 
quarter of 1912, 2,841,152 long tons were 
shipped from New York, 928,307 long 
tons from Philadelphia, 891,456 long tons 
from Baltimore, 677,133 long tons from 
Newport News and 1,225,363 long tons 
from Norfolk. 


RIvER MovEMENT 


The river movement of coal, on the : 


other hand, shows a much smaller volume 
during the first three months of 1912 
than during the corresponding period in 
1911. The shipments by way of the Mo- 
nongahela River during that period in 
1912, 2,105,610 short tons, were much 
smaller than during the same period in 
1911, namely, 2,988,513 short tons. 

The river movement during the month 
of March, 1912, taken as a whole, how- 
ever, shows a slight increase, when com- 
pared with March of last year. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





The ‘‘New Nitrogen’”’ in 
Firedamp* 


It is well known that the “nitrogen” 
of air is a different gas from that de- 
rived from nitrogen compounds, and has 
a different specific gravity. It was this 
fact which led to the discovery that the 
inert gases in air were not nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide solely, but included argon, 
krypton, xenon, helium and neon in 
the following proportion by volume, as 
determined by Sir William Ramsay. So 
that overlooking niton, the latest discov- 
ery, we have the following composition 
for air: 


PERCENTAGE VOLUMETRIC COMPOSI- 
TION OF AIR 


ORS G- Gine sé oa BEA AES anon eee 20.941 

vo Ra dk oo a ee 78.122 

TOSS 0 pre pga 6 eee CO FER SS 0.937 
1 RG atte. ae so ee I ae oer 0.000262 
TENG Aide ene Re Ce en 0.000047 
ACERS ie TENN, 4. Hi Meinl Mp ele Va, ne ss 0.000115 
UL De go i ane ee ae SAAS 0.000004 
100 .000428 
Through M. Le Chatelier, Messieurs 


Moureu and Lepape presented a paper on 
the percentage of these rarer gases in 
firedainp: 

“We recently determined the volu- 
metric relations of krypton to argon, of 
xenon to argon, of xenon to krypton and 
of argon to nitrogen in a large number 
of natural gases from thermal springs 
and in a volcanic gas. These various 
ratios are extremely constant, and their 
mean respective values are only slightly 
higher than those which obtain in atmos- 
pheric air. 

“Having had occasion recently to study 


the rare gases found in firedamp, we. 


sought to discover whether they would 
follow the same law of proportions 
found in gaseous mixtures of an entirely 
different origin. 

“For this purpose we have calculated 
the argon-nitrogen ratio of the firedamp 
samples studied, and, by application of 
our spectrophotometric method for deter- 
mining the proportions of krypton and 
xenon, we have been able to calculate 
approximately the ratios of krypton to 
argon, of xenon to argon and xenon to 
krypton. Further, we have been able to 
determine the values of the same ratios 
in a sample ‘of crude argon, obligingly 
put at our service by M. Th. Schlesing, 
Jr.. who extracted it from the mine gases 
of Ronchamp, Anzin and Plat-de-Gier. 





*Specially translated by E. P. Buffet for 
Coal Age. 








RATIOS OF NITROGEN, XENON AND KRYPTON IN MINE GASES TO 


THEIR RAT 








Ar : 

+ nae 

Ar (i : 

Source of Firedamp eae any 

Fievin, Pranceaeepee cs... on 1.38 
Anzin« PYanceueniset. sos. sss 0.97 
DE, MYADCOn cease eb cs es 1.2 
MLOns, Belenims.c....2cs....- 0.82 
Frankenholz, Palatinate....... 0.85 
RSE OS PS i 0.85 





IOS IN AIR 





Xe 


Kr, , 2 Ch Ae , ; 
Ar (in mine) oe (in mine) Kr (in mine) 
oe Bey ets se 
re (in air) re (in air) Kr (in air) 
1.4 1.2 0.9 
1:0 1 aE 11 
0.5 0.3 0.7 
1.3 2.1 1.6 
oh 1.2 Lig 
1.0 1.0 10 








“We see that these numbers in gen- 
eral are quite close to one another and 
vary comparatively little from unity, 
which is the value of each of the ratios 
for air. Moreover, they are all (except 
three of the ratios, which apply to the 
firedamp of Lens) comprised between the 
extreme limits reached by the correspond- 
ing ratios of the gaseous mixtures pre- 
viously studied. It seems permissible 
for us, therefore, to affirm that the ratios 
between chemically inert gases are as 
constant in the firedamps as in other nat- 
ural gas mixtures. We should recall, in 
this connection, that Mr. Schlesing has 
already observed that the ratio of crude 
argon to xenon in firedamp varies with- 
in narrow limits, and that it is some- 
times very near to the value with which 
it occurs in the air. 


ABSORPTION OF RARE GASES 


“Although the number of samples was 
limited, we could not fail to observe that 
the majority of the above ratios were 
smaller than the mean ratios for natural 
gases from thermal springs, while the 
ratios for the Lens firedamp were espe- 
cially small. This remark leads us to 
think that in permeating through beds of 
coal to form, with the methane, the gas 
we term firedamp, the crude subterranean 
nitrogen (nitrogen plus rare gases) is 
selectively absorbed by the coal, and this 
results in lowering more or less the 
relative proportions of the heavy rare 
gases. 

“Helium always exists in the crude ni- 
trogen of the mine atmosphere, and often 
in abundant proportions. But its ratio 
to any one of the other inert gases is not 
at all regular. We know that this is 
true also, for the natural gaseous mix- 
tures, and that is explained by the fact 
that helium is constantly produced by 
the decomposition of radio-active sub- 
stances, and these are inequally distrib- 
uted in the crust of the earth.” 


Supplying Cities with Coke- 
Oven Gas 


In the last five years the German papers 
have often discussed the project of sup- . 
plying the larger cities with gas from the 
coke ovens; but many who have read 
concerning the project have never con- 
sidered that coke is really a more im- 
portant product of coal-gas works than 
gas. One thousand pounds of coal yield 
about 160 Ib. of gas and 550 of coke, 
which, as a rule, is sold at a low price 
to local consumers. The local coke con- 
sumption is determined only by the nec- 
essary supply; but as the gas production 
increases aS a rule, more rapidly than 
the population of the cities, there is usu- 
ally a good supply of local coke at low 
prices. 

But what would happen, asks Hygiene 
und Industrie, if all, or the greater part, 
of the municipal gas plants of the Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian district were to go out 
of service? There would be no more 
gas coke, and this would have to be 
replaced by iron-works coke. But this 
material, which has only about five per 
cent. higher heating value than the gas 
coke, costs thirty per cent. more; and 
the production depends on the condition 
of the market. If the cities are to be 
supplied with gas from the cokeries, the 
coal mines would have not only the gas 
monopoly but the coal monopoly as well. 

Taking a concrete example—a city with 
an annual gas consumption of 1,059,000,- 
000 cu.ft., would use up 100,000 gross 
tons of gas coal and deliver 55,000 tons 
of coke to local consumers. But if in- 
stead of gas coke the furnace coke was 
used, at $1.25 a ton higher price, the in- 
habitants would be “out” $68,750 a year; 
or to put it another way, the 1000 cu.ft. 
of gas would cost six cents more than 


‘where a municipality had its own gas 


works. So an examination of conditions 
leads to the conclusion that the municipa! 
gas plants should not be vacated. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Vol. 1, No. 33 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





Believing in what you do is half the 
battle. A man leading a forlorn hope, 
but who can see only right and justice in 
his great effort, is likely to accomplish 
more in the way of. execution than the 
fellow with the easy task whose heart and 
enthusiasm are not in his work. Earnest- 
ness of purpose may not be the greatest 
asset a man can have, but surely no other 
personal merit excels it in value. H. M. 
Chance is sincere and always believes in 
what he says or does. We don’t know 
that he has ever led any forlorn hopes, 
but if he has it’s ten to one that they were 
not forlorn when he finished with them. 
Concentration and’ serious intent are his 
chief characteristics. 

Born at Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 1856, Mr. 
Chance was educated at the Central High 
School, later graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the Civil and 
Mining engineering courses, as well as 
completing special work in geology under 
Lesley, the father of topographic geology. 
Immediately on leaving college in 1874, 
he became an assistant to Lesley, who 
had just been made State Geologist, and 
until 1884 ‘‘H. N.” was located in the iron, 
oil and coal districts, reporting upon six 
counties in the western part of the state, 
and finally preparing a special report 
upon the mining methods and appliances 
used in the anthracite coal fields. In 
1884-5, Mr. Chance conducted an exami- 
nation of the Deep River and Dan River 
coal fields in North Carolina for the State 
Board of Agriculture, which was then 
performing the functions of_a geological 
survey. 

Having determined to obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the operation of mines, 
and believing that a mine superintend- 
ent should be able practically to carry out 
the work he is called upon to super- 
vise, he became interested in some iron- 
ore mines in Lehigh County, Penn., in- 
vesting most of his capital in the venture. 
Mr. Chance here gained the experience 
he sought, but paid for it in time, labor 
and money. The ore was brown hematite, 
mined underground and required heavy 
timbering. It was worth $3 per ton de- 
livered at the furnace. As he had to 
mine four tons of material to win one ton 
of ore, and since there were expenses 
of 35c. for hauling, 40c. for freight, and 
25c. per ton for royalty, the profit was 
nothing unless the cost of mining could 
be kept at less than 50c. per ton. 

Although he succeeded in keeping the 
mining charges at a low figure, the price 
of ore at the furnace soon fell to $2, 
which meant that the cost of mining 





H. M. CHANCE 


would have to be reduced to less than 
25c. per ton. Having no desire to at- 
tempt this impossible task, ‘“‘H. M.” re- 
tired from the venture, poor in pocket, but 
with an experience that enabled him to 
serve efficiently a firm of tunnel con- 
tractors during the next two years as 
their chief engineer and as assistant su- 
perintendent of excavation and construc- 
tion. 

In his study of mining methods while 
in the Pennsylvania Survey, Mr. Chance 
became interested in ventilation, in the 
hygiene of mines, in the effect of 
pathogenic and dusty mine atmospheres 
on the men, and in the question of first 
aid to the injured. This was long before 
the organization of first-aid corps was ef- 
fected. In order to grasp these subjects, 
he commenced the study of medicine, and 
in 1882 was graduated from the Jeffer- 
son Medical College with the degree of 
M. D. 

In 1885 Mr. Chance made some ex- 
aminations of coal discoveries in Mexico 
for the Mexican Central Railroad Com- 
pany. In 1887-8 he conducted an ex- 
ploration for fuel supply for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, finally developing the coal field at 
Cambria, Wyoming, which was recently 
described in CoAL AGE, and which since 
1891 has furnished a large part of the 
fuel supply of that road for its lines west 
of the Missouri River. 

In 1889 he located, selected and de- 
veloped coal lands for the Choctaw Coal 
& Railroad Company, tracing the coal 


from McAlester eastwardly to the Arkau- — 


sas line, a distance of about 100 miles, 
and discovering and developing the Grady 
coal basin and locating the railroad 
through it. The road was built and 
the mines were opened and _ oper- 


ated succéssfully under the able man-— 


agement of Edwin Ludlow, until the prop- 
erty was finally absorbed by the Rock 
Island system. 

In 1889 he permanently located at his 
present headquarters in the Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, and has since then been 
engaged in a general consulting practice 
in geology and mining engineering. Dur- 
ing this period, he has served many of the 
larger bituminous and anthracite coal- 
mining companies, especially in the so- 
lution of difficult problems, in matters 
effecting the purchase and sale of prop- 
erties, in disputes over boundaries, and 
in arbitrations and appraisals. He has 
given considerable attention to the su- 
pervision of exploratory diamond drilling 
and other development work to demon- 
strate values and quantities. 


es ee oes ee a See 
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In the boom mining period which fol- — 


lowed the discovery of Tonopah, Nevada, 
in 1901, and which lasted until the de- 
cline of Rhyolite, Greenwater and other 
camps that failed to “make good” about 
1907, Mr. Chance was engaged in the 
examination of m’nor prospects and 4 
number of metal mines. In all his work 
as a consulting engineer, he has de- 


veloped or reported upon coal proper- — 


ties in at least 20 states and _ terri- 
tories, iron mines in half as many locali- 
ties and precious-metal properties in 
western states and Mexico. In fact, it 
is probable that no engineer in America 
has had a wider and more diversified ex- 
perience than H. M. Chance, and as an 
authority on the working geology of the 
United States, few operating engineers 
are his equal. 

He originated the movement that led 
to the organization, four years ago, of 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, in which movement he had the 
warm cooperation of F. L. Garrison, and 
the benefit of the suggestions and support 
of Prof. H. S. Munroe, J. F. Finlay, W. 


R. Ingalls and several other celebrated 


engineers. 
He has been an occasional contributor 
to various techincal journals, and to the 


Proceedings of the American Institute of — 


Mining Engineers, Engineers Club of 
Philadelphia, Mining & Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America and American Phil. So- 
ciety, of all of which organizations he is 
a member. ; 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7500 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
-bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 





This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas amcng its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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The Anthracite Wage 
Settlement 


The anthracite suspension has ended, 
and all hope that the miner and operator 
would emerge from the turmoil with a 
satisfactory and permanent’ working 
agreement was vain. 
editorial of May 11, we urged the miners 


to accept the offer made them by the 


It is true that in an 


operators, but this stand was taken be- 
cause it was apparent that some miners 
were not satisfied with the provision 
assuring peace for four years, but were 
desirous of the opportunity of resuming 
strife with every returning spring. 

We cannot congratulate the miner on 
what he has. forced the operator to con- 
cede. It is true that his wages have been 
raised, but he has also obtained, not 
merely the right to agitate, but also the 
need for agitation. 
flat wage, which does not change with the 


He who receives a 


flux of economic conditions, which re- 
gards neither the ability of the wage to 
purchase a living, nor the price at which 
the commodity produced is sold, nor the 
right of the workingman to benefit by 
newly developed instruments of produc- 
tion, is bound before long to be dissatis- 
fied and strike. 

It was in view of this fact that we had 
hoped that the miner would have urged 
successfully an agreement so flexible, so 
self-molding to all the changes of cir- 
cumstance, a wage at once scientific and 
sufficing that the cost of agitation and 
the wages of unrest would have become 
as unknown as the desire for protest. 

It is the more to be regretted because 
the defects of the agreement are those 
which himself sought 
through his representatives. 
take not, he opposed himself to arbitra- 


the miner has 


If we mis- 


tion, the sliding scale and the conciliation 
board and prepared himself for a battle, 
to be followed by four years of skir- 
mishes, foraging expeditions and the like. 
He has scheduled another battle to take 
place four years from the present date, 
so that the air is thick with frays and 
rumors of war. 


This seems perhaps a strong character- 
ization of the labor situation, so much 
have we become used to “excursions and 
alarums,” especially in the bituminous 
fields. We have accustomed ourselves to 
a seething state of agitation and discon- 
tent and we do not realize now how un- 
called for it all is and how easily it 
might be avoided, if only a little solid 
thinking could be made to replace the 
prejudices which too often animate both 
parties to the controversy. 

The recent quarrel was amicably con- 
ducted. What physical violence was 
shown, was due only in the most indi- 
rect way to the action of the union, and 
it would be unfair to ascribe any blame 
to that organization. The operators’ and 
miners’ representatives met in a most 
friendly manner and discussed their dif- 
ferences, but while all manner of coun- 
tesy graced the quarrel, men were idle, 
the productive energies of coal mining 
stood still and war is no less war though 
the combatants are knightly. 

From his conduct of the struggle we 
draw the conclusion that the miner is not 
seeking stable conditions, but is arrang- 
ing an atmosphere of discontent, to be 
followed by biennial, triennial or quad- 
rennial triumphs of discord. The more 
frequent the disturbances the better he 
is pleased. Agitation, like machinery, 
needs more than oiling. It seems gener- 
ally conceded that the parts must be set 
in motion frequently in order to secure 
good results. 

How. much better it would have been 
if the matter had been left to a concilia- 
tion board consisting of seven members, 
three representing capital three 
labor, and one a competent statistician 
chosen by both parties. On the latter 
should devolve the duty of making a con- 


and 


tinued investigation of the cost of living, 
and of preparing a special index of cost 
prices, based on the actual purchases of 
the average miner. Wages should vary 
with the selling price of coal, as they 
have ever since 1903, but they should 
also increase with the increased cost of 
living. 
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Of course, whatever increase in the 
selling price of coal may result directly 
from a rise in wages, should not be 
recognized by a conciliation board as a 
cause for an increased wage; the tide- 
water basis should be raised by an 
amount equal to that increase of wage, 
whenever the price of labor is adjusted. 

We do believe, however, that to main- 
tain the relative level of the miner with 
other classes of workmen, the wage in- 
crement should be dependent not only 
on an increased selling price, and on the 
growth of the cost of living, but also, in 
a rough degree, on the productivity of all 
labor engaged in the output of those 
things which the miner consumes. Year by 
year the.time expenditure on articles is 
reduced because of the invention of new 
means and facilities of production. In 
this increased productivity of labor, all 
should share. In the manufacture of 
iron, for instance, labor-saving methods 
have immensely reduced the labor ex- 
pended. Labor should benefit, under past 
conditions has so benefited and, unre- 
stricted, will in the future benefit by this 
improvement. 

In fact, the well-being of the European 
workingman, despite the waning natural 
resources of that continent, is due to in- 
creased productivity resulting from an 
extensive use of machinery, which use 
has cheapened the products which he has 
Had the old hand-labor 


processes been retained, the condition of 


to purchase. 


labor in Europe would have become in- 
creasingly distressing. : 

When the last word is said, the laborer 
is entitled to a proportionate share of 
other men’s labor. To determine the 
equivalence of a man’s toil is by no 
means easy, but we think it should be 
attempted. It might be well tried for 
ten years, even if after that time a re- 
vision might be permitted on appeal of 
either party. Such an 
would be preferable to one which bluntly 


arrangement 


calls for an agreement on the basis of 
blind force, followed by unaltered wages 
for four years, regardless of changing 
conditions and ending in another test of 
strength four years hence. 


‘Sulphur in Coal 
Our stereotvped methods of ‘analysis 
do not bring out the condition of the 
sulphur in coal. The tendency of foreign 
scientists, however, is to emphasize the 


importance of that sulphur which is con- 
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tained in unstable compounds. Many 
foreign analyses list the sulphur emitted 
at low temperatures separately in giv- 
ing proximate determinations, stating 
what proportion is emitted at or below 
some definite degree of heat. Anyone tak- 
ing a whiff of the gases from a newly 
charged coke oven will realize that the 
sulphur which is loosely combined is to 
be found in large quantity in most coking 
coals. The odor from the oven is much 
reduced when the charge becomes hot, as 
the sulphur is not so rapidly emitted at 


high temperatures after the loosely com- 


bined sulphur compounds have been 
driven off at a low heat. 
The sulphur, which is thus loosely 


combined or entirely free in the coal 
mass, can be eliminated in coking, and 
is, therefore, not objectionable as a con- 
stituent of a coal prepared for use in 
the manufacture of coke. On the other 
nand, it is believed that coal, the sulphur 
of which is not largely in combination 
with iron or calcium, may be peculiarly 
subject to spontaneous combustion. If 
pure sulphur and iron filings are wetted, 
covered over with clay and gently heated, 
their mutual chemical action creates such 
heat that the resultant emission of steam 
makes the mass burst with some violence, 
so that the presence of iron and watet 
would, it would seem, aid in hastening 
the heating of the coal. 

Investigators should study this prob- 
lem instead of assuming, as is done too 
often, that pyrite or marcasite is the 
probable cause of the heating, and, after 
proving that those minerals are not to 
blame, decide that sulphur cannot be the 
cause of the trouble. It is significant 
that those coals, which have been devola- 
tilized in their early history, forming an- 
thracites and near-anthracites, are not 
subject to spontaneous combustion. 

It is possible that the heat which de- 
volatilized them removed not only the bi- 
tuminous content, so called, but that part 
of the sulphur content which was not ii 
combination with iron or calcium, and 
which was, in other words, not a part of 
any stable compound. 

If the presence of iron in stockpiles 
of coal aids in. heating, as suggested, 
This 
theory of spontaneous combustion will 


it might be easy to trace its effects. 


explain why water only encourages an 
incipient fire, and why heating occurs 
largely where oxidation is clearly at a 
minimum. 


Volo 1 Now 3s 


Discipline at Industrial Works 


A high efficiency in operation at any in- 
dustrial plant will be obtained only when 
a thorough and effective system of dis- 
ciplining is in force. The employee at 
such a plant feels intuitively that his ef- 
forts are known and appreciated, which 
is probably the greatest incentive to con- 
tinued and sustained application that can 
be offered the average 
man. 


self-respecting 


To imbue such a spirit in the working 
personnel at our collieries, the super- 
intendent or foreman must carry an ever- 
increasing record of each man in his 
mind. That such records must eventuat- 
ly become confused and lead to serious 
and reprehensible mistakes in the judg- 
ment of the men is inevitable, and every 
coal official knows the loss of prestige 
which results from such inconsistencies. 

In an effort to overcome this deficiency, 
the Hudson & Manhattan Co., operat- 
ing an extensive subway system in New 
York City, has recently made a radical 
This consists 
of a system of demeritage, whereby em- 


innovation in this respect. 


ployees are disciplined according to rec- 
ord, the discipline being confined to one 
of three things—reprimands, demerit 
marks and dismissal, 

Demerit marks are imposed, according 
to a fixed scale, for violation of rules, 
neglect of duty, accidents, etc., and when 
a total of 60 has been reached, dismis- 
sal automatically follows. No demerits 
are inflicted without first giving the de- 
linquent an opportunity to defend him- 
self, and the records are kept private, ex- 
cept as regards the man himself and the 
company officials. 

As an offset to the demerits and an in- 
centive to further effort, there is also a 
system of merits. Thus an employee re-. 
ceiving no demerits for six months is 
credited with 10 merits, and in a like:pro- 
portion for deeds of heroism, loyalty, 
good judgment in emergencies and sug- 
gestions for the prevention of accidents 
and damage to the company’s property. 
Each merit cancels one demerit. 

One of the principal advantages of 
such a system is that it permits a man 
who has either wilfully or unintentionally 
got in trouble to redeem himself. It 
should also stimulate the employees to 
exert their best efforts and effect a great- 
er harmony and spirit of codperation 
among them. 


May 25, 1912 





Thick Vertical Coal Seam 


Referring to the question of Charles 
F. Sherman, Coat Ace, Apr. 6, p. 851, 
re best method of developing a vertical 
seam of coal, 16 ft. thick, to a depth of 
1000 ft. and one mile long, would say I 
would be glad to answer this question if 
Mr. Sherman had given the data neces- 
sary, in such a case, to enable one to 
judge of the conditions and arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Sherman has 
failed to state the character of the coal, 
the nature of the overlying and underly- 
ing strata, and to explain the surface 
conditions and whether the seam is gas- 
eous or free from gas. 

After an experience of 25 years in the 
working of thick pitching seams of an- 
thracite, bituminous and lignite coals, I 
consider it would be almost impossible 
to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion asked without having the above in- 
formation. To answer the question as it 
stands, it would be necessary to assume 
the conditions named above, and the as- 
sumed conditions would probably be dif- 
ferent from those that actually exist and 
with which the engineer must contend. 
The answer in that case would be of no 
value to him. 

J. W. Powe .t, 
Mine Manager. 

Coalmont, B. C., Canada. 

In response to the above letter, Mr. 
Sherman sends the following: 

In regard to my inquiry published in 
Coat Ace, Apr. 6, p. 851, would say that 
the vein, which is practically 16 ft. in 
thickness, extends nearly vertically to a 
depth of about 1000 ft., where it starts to 
flatten out. The coal is a good hard lig- 
nite; and as yet no gas has been found. 
The hanging wall (roof) is a soft sand- 
stone, while the footwall (floor), at pres- 
ent, is a fireclay, which, however, we ex- 
pect will be replaced by sandstone, at 
greater depths. The property is located 
in a mountainous region, where the sur- 
face conditions are very rough. 

CHARLES F. SHERMAN. 

Farmington, II. 





Standards in Coal Washing 


The article on “Standardization in Coal 
Washing,” by G. R. Delamater, of Den- 
ver, Colo., in the March issue of Mines 
and Minerals, gives a complete method of 
determining the efficiency of washing 
coal. In the issue of Sept. 29, 1904, 
of the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
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nal, under the heading of “Standards in 
Washing Coal,” attention was called to 
the lack of any standard methods of de- 
termining plant efficiencies, whereby the 
superintendent of a washery could com- 
pare his results with those obtained by 
others. I believe this subject to be of 
such importance as to warrant the repub- 
lication of that editorial, which was as 
follows: 


STANDARDS IN WASHING COAI,. 


Proximate analyses of coal showing 
fixed carbon, volatile hydrocarbons, sul- 
phur and ash and fuel value in thermal 
units are of high value to the consumer, 
and also to the producer, and we hope 
the day is not far distant when grades 
will be bought and sold on a guaranteed 
analysis rather than'on the strength of 
some sort of a trade name. In connec- 
tion with this matter of coal analysis we 
call attention to the needs of producers 
for new data. One of the new develop- 
ments in the coal industry is the open- 
ing of thin seams of poor quality in ter- 
ritory where thicker seams of better 
quality are not far distant. This de- 
velopment is due as yet not so much to 
the exhaustion of the good seams as to the 
high price of good coal lands in districts 
convenient to our great manufacturing 
centers and the control of coal lands by 
great corporations. It is now cheaper 
in some localities for a newly formed 
corporation to get title to lands carry- 
ing thin, poor seams and use the latest 
methods of mining and preparing the 
coal than to get lands carrying coal 
seams more easily worked and made 
merchantable. This applies particularly 
to coking coals. 

By washing the coal and by using 
ovens of improved type excellent coke 
can be made from seams that show very 
poorly on analysis. There can be no 
question, therefore, of a decided increase 
in the proportion of coke made from 
washed coal, and in the great extension 
of coal washing. The matter to which 
we call attention is the lack of any sort 
of a standard by which results obtained 
in washing, particularly in washing 
rather finely ground coals, can be com- 
pared. Analyses of the run-of-mine coal 
and of the washed coal are valuable, 
but owing to the variations in the physi- 
cal structure of coals and the contained 
impurities, are not sufficient. What the 
superintendent of a coal-washing plant 
wants is a standard by which he can 
make a direct comparison between his 
work and the work of another man as 
published in the proceedings of some 
society or the columns of some mining 
publication—that is a standard specific 
gravity test. 

It is customary to test the working 
of washing plants by using solutions 
dense enough to float coal; in this way 
the amount of heavy impurity in the 
washed coal and the amount of coal in 
the sludge can be determined quickly 
and with sufficient accuracy for ordinary 


Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 
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The trouble is, when it comes 


purposes. 
to comparing results, that most papers 
on coal washing do not state what was 
the specific gravity of the fluid, used. 

While it is not possible to use fluids 
of the same density for all coals, yet it 
is highly desirable that the _ specific 
gravity of the fluid used should be 
stated. We call the attention of the su- 
perintendents of coal-washing plants 
and manufacturers of washing machin- 
ery to this important matter. 


The method outlined by Mr. Delamater 
seems to follow along the lines suggested 
in that editorial, as all of his formulas 
are based upon the specific gravity or the 
float-and-sink test, as he terms it. 

I think that the one great value of 
Mr. Delamater’s method is that the sep- 
arations are made in an exactly similar 
manner to that which must be employed 
in the actual washing of the coal, with 
the exception that a specific-gravity bath 
is used for making the float tests; this 
method Mr. Delamater assumes to be the 
only one having an efficiency of 100 per 
cent. 

However, I should be glad to have the 
opinion of other readers on this subject, 
and if any have better methods to sug- 
gest, I hope they will be allowed to make 
use of the columns of CoA. AGE to pre- 
sent them. Discussion by those familiar 
with the subject should result in a stand- 
ard method being adopted which will be 
of great assistance to all engaged in this 
work, and, I think, will go a long way 
toward the attainment of a higher effi- 
ciency in the washing of coal. 

It is certainly better to know exactly 
what one is doing in comparison with 
others, and I do not think this has been 
possible in the past with no standard 
methods of determining efficiencies. 

New York City. SSilsmras 








Mine Car Construction 


I was interested in Mr. Shurick’s article 
on mine cars, CoAL AGE, May 11, p. 1008. 


The chief requirements for good mine 
cars are strength, lightness and durabil- 
ity. Where the gradient of the road 
is not heavy, and the load to be car- 
ried does not exceed 1500 lb., wooden 
cars, strengthened by flat iron bars, give 
good results. They will stand a fair 
amount of rough handling, are easily 
repaired and are not so easily knocked 
out of shape as iron or steel cars. They 
are also much cheaper to build than other 
forms of mine cars. 


Red Lodge, Mont. Bou: 
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Coal and Mineral Pitch 


Are deposits of pitch very commonly 
associated. with the coal measures; or 
what is the origin of this substance and 
where do the largest deposits occur? Is 
there any large quantity of coal in the 
Philippines ? 

PROSPECTOR. 

Boulder, Colo. 

[Pitch is the black, viscous residue that 
results from the distillation of coal tar 
and other bituminous substances. Min- 
eral pitch (asphalt) occurs naturally 
and is the result of the evaporation of 
petroleum, which has escaped through 
the pores and crevices of the containing 
rock strata, into the atmosphere. The 
occurrence of petroleum and pitch de- 
posits is not necessarily associated with 
the coal measures, although their modes 
of formation and, origin are analogous. 
The petroleum-bearing rocks are the 
sandstones and limestones, but not com- 
monly the shales. 

The same metamorphic agencies of 
heat and pressure that operate to change 
hituminous coal into anthracite, also as- 
sist the evaporation of petroleum and 
the production of asphalt or mineral 
pitch. The large deposits of pitch found 
in Mexico, California, Venezuela, Trini- 
dad, West Africa, Borneo and Russia tes- 
tify to vast quantities of petroleum which 
have escaped into the air. The composi- 
tion of the residual pitch varies accord- 
ing to the degree of oxidation and evap- 
oration of the oil. 

Pitch is often found in conical masses 
from a few inches to 50 ft. in height. 
Each cone is symmetrical, and while the 
outside is hard and dry, the center is a 
little crater from which the flow has oc- 
curred. The largest pitch deposit in the 
world is Pitch Lake, Trinidad. This cov- 
ers a quarter of a square mile. 

As far as has been discovered up to 
the present time, there are four principal 


seams of coal in the Philippine Islands, | 


all bituminous. These deposits, it is be- 
lieved, amount to many millions of tons. 
The coal deposits in these islands is of 
increasing commercial value; and its im- 
portance to the United States as a coal- 
ing station cannot be overestimated. The 
field is as yet wholly undeveloped and 
unexplored, and for this reason no ac- 
curate information is obtainable relative 
to the depth or extent of the deposits. In 
this connection the article published last 
week, Coat Ag, p. 1054, will be read with 
interest.—EDITOR. | 


A Shaft Problem 


Please give a solution of the follow- 
ing problem in CoAL AGE, as soon as 
you can: A bob attached to a string is 
suspended from the top of a shaft 20 ft. 
wide, and just touches the bottom. 
When the bob is swung to the opposite 
side of the shaft, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, it lacks 2 ft. of touch- 
ing the bottom. What is the depth of 


fe} Surface 
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SHOWING CROSS-SECTION OF SHAFT 


the shaft? This question has caused 
considerable discussion here and a great 
many different answers have been given. 
We would therefore like to have the cor- 
rect solution and the rule for obtaining 
the same. 

Johnston City, III. R. R. HUDSON. 

Assuming that the string is attached to 
the side of the shaft, at the surface, as 
represented in the sketch, the question 
involves a simple geometrical principle. 

The depth of the shaft (OA) is the 
radius of the arc (AB) described by the 
bob. The sine of this arc is CB = 20 
ft., and its versed sine CA = 2 ft. But, 
from a simple principle in geometry, call- 
ing the chord of the are AB instead of the 
Bic. 


(45) ean CA 
(AB)? 
2.CA 





OA = 


But 
(AB CAD (CB) 
Hence 
(CA)? + (CB)? 
DGA 

To find the depth of the shaft, in the 
present case, substitute the given values 
in the last equation: CA = 2; CB = 20; 
and 


OA = 


2? + 202 
OA =- 2x27 101 j¢. 


Drawing Pillars 


I would like to call attention to what 
seems to me may be an oversight in the 
illustration on p. 981, CoAL AcE, May 4, 
showing a good system of drawing back 
pillars by machines. 
since the entries, in this case, have been 
driven to the boundary and the work is 
all retreating, the rooms should be wid- 
ened on the other side, or outby, so as 
to make the road and the straight rib 
on the inby side of the room. I want to 
ask if, in drawing the pillar between 
rooms 30 and 29, you would not lose 
the next one between rooms 29 and 28, 
and would not this be the case the entire 
length of this entry; would not every al- 
ternate pillar be lost? Should not the 
rooms, in this case, be widened on the 
outby rib? 

’ PENNSYLVANIA FIREBOSS. 

Hites, Penn. 


[The usual plan is to widen the rooms 


It seems to me that | 


on the far rib, in the direction of ad- 


vance. 
ing retreating, the rooms, by the usual 
method, would be widened outby instead 
of inby as shown. The question, how- 
ever, is open to argument, and can only 
be properly decided, in any given case, 
by the prevailing conditions of roof, floor 
and coal. With'a fair roof and bottom 
and good coal, if a systematic method 
of timbering is preserved, there is hardly 
any question but that better coal will be 
obtained by working the pillars from the 
side toward the falls. The crush on the 
pillars will not then be as great as when 
the pillars are cut from the other side 
and worked toward the falls. In the 
latter case, the last end of each little 
stub would be badly crushed, if not 
wholly lost, and a heavier roof fall might 
be expected to follow its extraction, en- 
dangering the work. 

In considering the question, regard 
must be had to the line of break follow- 
ing up and paralleling the line of pillar 
work, and unless conditions prevent do- 
ing so, the pillar coal should be worked 
back constantly away from the falls. The 
same principle holds here as when the 
pillars are worked back on end; or as in 
longwall retreating. Under some condi- 
tions, however, it would be necessary to 
work the pillars from the outby side or 
away from the falls, and get as much 
as possible out, leaving the rest. 

The question is open to argument and 
we gladly invite its free discussion by 
our readers.—Ep!rTor. ] 


In the present case, the work be- ° 


May 25, 1912 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 





Iowa Examination for Mine 
Foremen Held at Des 
Moines, April 9-10, 1912 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What should be the volume of 
air for a mine producing 1000 tons of coal 
per day, and what would be the effective 
horsepower of the ventilator, with a 1-in. 
water gage? 

Ans.—The number of inside employees 
corresponding to this tonnage, basing the 
estimate on the last Iowa report, would 
be about 650 men and, say 20 mules. 
The minimum volume of air required by 
the Iowa mine law would then be 


Air for men 650 X 100 = 65,000 cu.ft. per min. 
Air for mules 20 x 500=10,000 cu.ft. per min. 


NT Cs oe eer 75,000 cu.ft. per min. 


The effective horsepower for this cir- 
culation, under a 1-in. water gage would 


be 
He 75,0004 EX S.2- > 
Raa 33,000 ag 


Ques.—What plan would you adopt to 
fix a water gage at the intake to indicate 
the mine resistance where a furnace is 
used ? 

Ans.—In order that the water-gage 
reading shall indicate the total mine re- 
sistance exclusive of the shafts, it must 
be placed on a brattice dividing the main 
intake from the main-return airway. In 
case the mine is so arranged or the fur- 
nace shaft so located that this is not pos- 
sible, the reading may still be taken so 
as to show the difference of pressure be- 
tween the main-return airway, at the foot 
of the furnace shaft and the outside at- 
mosphere, by connecting one end of the 
gage glass with a pipe leading to the sur- 
face; or the reading may be taken on 
the surface by connecting the gage with 
the closed mouth of this pipe leading 
down into the mine. In any case, the 
gage must be so placed and connected 
that its two arms will be open, respec- 
tively, to the main-return airway, at the 
foot of the furnace shaft, and the main- 
intake airway, or the atmosphere. In 
the latter case, the reading obtained 
would include the resistance of the 
downcast shaft, in addition to the mine 
resistance, 


Ques.—How should a stable in a new 
mine be constructed and ventilated ? 

Ans.—The accompanying diagram ( Fig. 
1) shows one of many good arrange- 
ments for a mine stable at the shaft 
bottom. 
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STABLES AT SHAFT BOTTOM 


The principal points to be considered 
in the location of a mine stable are the 
following, in the order of their import- 
ance: 1. Easy access to shaft or slope 
bottom to facilitate the handling of the 
daily supplies and refuse between the 
surface and the stable, and the rescue of 
the mules in case of accident. 2. Good 
ventilation, water supply and drainage. 
3. Fireproof construction and _ electric 
lighting, or protected lamps. 4. Ready ac- 
cess by good roads to the several districts 
of the mine. 5. Ample protection from 
roof falls, squeeze or creep. 


In the plan shown in Fig. 1, the stable 
is located in the solid shaft pillar, be- 
tween the intake airway of the first pair 
of cross-entries and the main-feturn air 
course leading to the upcast. shaft. This 
arrangement allows an unobstructed en- 
trance on the 1-E cross-entry. The other 
entrance leading to the main-return air- 
way is protected by the two iron regulator 
doors, which control the “scale” of air 
taken from the fresh-air current on the 
1-E entry, and afford ready access to the 
air shaft and the north side of the mine; 
or, by the double iron doors aa, to the 
main hoisting shaft. A 40-ft. pillar of 
solid coal separates the stable from the 
main-south-return air course. The floor 
of the stable is concreted and drains into 
the main sump at the shaft. The stalls 
and other fittings, as far as practicable, 
are of iron. The stable is furnished with 
a good supply of drinking water for the 
mules, and is equipped with fire ex- 
tinguishers, hose and pipe-line attach- 
ments at points sufficiently protected and 
numerous that one or more of these will 
be available in case of need. 


Ques.—What does a low water gage, 


with a large quantity of air passing, in- 
dicate ? 


Ans.—This condition indicates an eco- 
nomical expenditure of power to the ex- 
tent that the ratio of water gage to quan- 
tity approaches a minimum for that mine. 

It shows a large air volume per unit 
of power expended. It shows a com- 
paratively small rubbing surface per unit 
of area of passage or the total sectional 
area of all the splits combined. It shows 
a comparative freedom from falls or 
other obstructions in the air courses, and 
an ample size of breakthroughs in rooms 
and entries. Such a circulation ap- 
proaches the ideal. 

Ques.—How would you proceed to 
turn a cross-entry at right angles to the 
main entry without using a compass? 

Ans.—Suspend a bob from each of the 
two respective points or stations A and 
B (Fig. 2) of the entry survey. 
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Fic. 2. SHOwING Two METHODs OF SET- 
TING OFF A RIGHT ANGLE WITHOUT 
UsING A CoMPaAss 


Stretch a string carefully in line with 
these bobs or points. By means of this 
string, line in the points O and P oppo- 
Site the centers of the respective cross- 
entries. Also line in the points a and b, 
respectively, at any convenient equal dis- 
tances, on each side of O. Then from 
these points a and b as centers and with 
any fixed radius ac, greater than aO, de- 
scribe in turn the intersecting arcs which 
determine the point c and the line OX 
at right angles.to AB. These lines can 
often be laid off with chalk on the roof, 
but the work requires care. 

In a similar manner the triangle Pmn 
may be laid out, using the numbers 3, 
4, 5 or any multiple of these more con- 
venient, as 6, 8, 10 ft. This gives a 
right triangle, because 

6 + 8? = 10? 
and makes the line PY at-right angles to 
AB. 

It is important to remember that all 
measurements must be made in the hori- 
zontal plane for any angle other than 
a right angle, which can be laid out on 
the pitch. 
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The New Dangers of the 
Pittsburg Coal 


By S1m REYNOLDsS* AND W. H. REYNOLDS 


Despite the work of the Bureau of 
Mines, of the state mine inspectors and 
of the technical journals, we find a dan- 
gerous adherence to old beliefs and a re- 
luctance to accept new light on industrial 
problems. I recall an old practical miner, 
who went down to the Bruceton experi- 
mental mine. His features bore the in- 
evitable blue stamps of the practical min- 
er, and his knuckles, stiff and calloused, 
showed how long an acquaintance he had 
had with actual mining work. 

He had been sent to Pittsburg “to see 
what the Government chaps were up to 
anyway,” and he arrived seemingly de- 
termined to accept nothing on faith, nor 
was he prepared apparently to accept the 
tests and statements of more scientific 
men than himself, no matter how conclu- 
sive their theories might be—to them. 
This old mining official had, perhaps, 
many a time sought a “cap” in his bur- 
nished Davy, years before we were effi- 
cient to the point where we could open 
and shut a door on the main haulway. 
As he ambled about, he convinced us that 
there still existed, if not among the 
younger men, at least among many of 
the old school of mine officials, who are 
equally charged by the state with the care 
of many human lives, such a narrowness 
of mind and viewpoint, as is certain at 
some time or other to be the cause of a 
disaster. 

In this particular instance, the man 
had evidently been sent by his employer 
to witness the demonstration. He passed 
through the mine previous to the explo- 
sion, and at frequent intervals made tests 
for methane. This not being in evidence, 
the cld man very carefully examined the 
coal dust lying on the shelves, and even 
took the additional precaution to gather 
a handful, placing it in an envelope with 
deliberation and distrust. This dust he 
carefully sealed and put away for further 
examination. 

“There may be something in it besides 
coal dust,” said he, doubtfully. And after 
waiting for the “blow-up,” while the first 
few ineffectual attempts were made to 
set the blast off, he added: “If there is 
nothing in the stuff but just dust, I would 
not be afraid to light the shot with a 
squib and sit around the rib corner until 
it goes off.” But we are inclined to the 
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belief, that when he saW what happened 
when the mine did really explode, the old 
mine bess changed his opinion somewhat. 


How ConpiTIONS HAvE CHANGED 


The main difficulty with which we have 
to contend, is that many men fail to un- 
derstand how the nature of the work in 
the Pittsburg coal has changed from 
earlier years. The Pittsburg bed, in the 
portions of the field which were earlier 
developed, is exposed in extensive crop 
lines along the banks of many rivers and 
streams. 

Consequently the coal has had an op- 
portunity to lose the gas, naturally con- 
tained in it, so that where so exposed it 
has been robbed of its principal element 
of danger. The time has come when the 
deeper developments of the Pittsburg 
field are made or are being made. The 
parts now mined and to be mined are 
many of them 500 ft. below the level of 
the valleys, and under the higher hills 
they are at least 1000 ft. deep. Conse- 
guently the coal has not had a chance to 
emit its explosive gases and more care 
will have to be taken in the newer mines 
for this reason. 


OLD-TIME SHOOTING 


But there is another danger which does 
not appear to be generally understood. 
Where the measures were more shallow, 
the coal could be dislodged by light shots, 
but now a very much heavier charge is 
needed in order to shoot down a cut of 
coal. It is true that in earlier days, a 
heavy charge was sometimes used to 
bring down the thick plate over the top 
of the coal bed, so that there might be 
room for hauling where a part of the 
seam was too thin for working without 
that provision, but only the lightest of 
charges were used to bring down the coal. 

These roof charges, though heavy, were 
probably not as great a source of danger 
as shots in the coal itself. Even when a 
shot placed in the rock strata failed to 
work and a “blow-out” resulted, its de- 
structiveness was at the initial point nul- 
lified to a great extent by having nothing 
but rock dust to work in. We have worked 
in mines in the Pittsburg district where 
thousands of rooms were commenced and 
finished without the use of a drill and 
hence without powder or other explosive. 

Consequently we have seen such mines 
operating day after day with coal dust 
from an inch to six or eight inches thick 
lying over every rod of the entry for 
miles with every projecting ledge and 
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every square yard of surface in the rooms 
covered with that explosive substance. 
But nothing untoward happened, or we 
would not be recording this condition. 

_ It is hard to convince the fire bosses, 
the foremen, the miners even, who have 
year after year been as familiar with this 
dust as a three-year-old boy is with mud, 
that there is any danger in it. They will 


strenuously aver that in places where. 


they have worked from boys up, there 
have been acres and acres of such dust- 
laden workings, and no efforts whateyer 
were made to remove or dampen it, and 
no accident happened as a result. 


PRESENT-DAY SHOOTING 


Of course not, how could anything hap- 
pen? Coal dust without heavy shooting 
and without something in the way of a 
gas or electric combination is certainly 
innocuous. But in view of the later 
development in this same field, we shud- 
der to think of the consequences which 
would possibly have followed a good 
“solid shot,” containing from one to two 
5-lb. cans of powder, such as are fired 
in some of the mines in which we have 
worked. 

Between such mines and a shaft which 
reaches the deeper and more gaseous por- 
tions of the bed, there is a vast differ- 
ence; the difference existing between the 
early years of coal dust and no disasters 
and the years of smaller quantities of 
dust and disaster. The failure to dis- 
tinguish properly between the new condi- 
tions and the old is a phase of the human 
element in mining, which has cost dearly 
in more ways than those specified. 








Medical Treatment in Belgium 


In Belgium it was found necessary to 
take a step in paternal legislation in 
order to rid the mine workers of ankylo- 
stomiasis. At first the men who were 
infected were induced to quit work 
occasionally for a day in order to receive 
treatment, but the work done in so short 
a time was not satisfactory and it was 
ultimately decided to spread the treat- 
ment over a longer and more continuous 
period. This made it possible to use less 
violent vermifuges. Wintergreen oil and 
oil of eucalyptus in most cases then 
took the place of thymol and extracts of 
male fern. 

While the men were undergoing treat- 
ment they received 30c. per day from the 
provincial funds and usually the coal 
companies paid 39c. per day additional. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered an opinion in the case of 
the Association of Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators of Central Pennsylvania versus 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. In this case 
the complainant attacked the defendant’s 
present rate on bituminous coal from the 
Clearfield district of Pennsylvania, to 
South Amboy, N. J. Upon the facts dis- 
closed by the record, it was held that 
“there has been no unjust discrimination 
as against the Clearfield operators prac- 
ticed by the defendant carrier, nor does 
it appear that the rates attacked are un- 
reasonable.” 

The opinion is lengthy and includes an 
historical survey of the situation as to 
coal rates in the district referred to. 
Finally the Commission reaches the con- 
clusion that: 


It is clearly beyond the power of the 
Commission to reduce the Clearfield rate 
upon the ground urged by complainant. 
It may well be that in times past rates 


from this and from other fields have. 


been adjusted with relation to the cost 
of mining coal and that the carriers un- 
dertook to make a rate upon which all 
producers would be brought into com- 
petition at common markets and rates 
so adjusted as to leave to the coal oper- 
ator a reasonable profit upon his invest- 
ment. Those rates would fluctuate not 
with respect to the cost of carriage nor 
to the value of the service as such, but 
solely with respect to the needs or ad- 
vantages of the shippers. Upon the 
shipper favorably situated in location, 
and having a thick vein of coal at a 
slight depth and resulting cheap cost of 
operation, a higher rate would be im- 
posed than upon his neighbor who might 
suffer under the disadvantage of a high 
wage scale and a thin vein. It has been 
repeatedly said by the Commission that 
it was not our function, nor that of the 
carriers, to equalize economic conditions. 
In this case it fairly appears that the 
profits made by the Clearfield operators 
upon tidewater coal are slight, and that 
if rates should be made so as to sustain 
an industry which because of intense 
competition within itself, or because of 
local disadvantages, yields but a slight 
profit, the present rate should be re- 
duced. But we do not understand the 
lav as permitting us to fix a reasonable 
rate solely upon this ground. 


ALASKAN COAL FOR THE NAvy 


Congressman Booker has offered a bill 
designed to bring about the use of a part 
of the Alaskan coal supply as fuel for 
warships. The bill is intended “to pro- 
vide for a permanent supply of coal for 
-the use of the United States Navy and 
other governmental purposes, and to pro- 
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vide for the leasing of coal lands in the 
Territory of Alaska.” 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to “lease to any person above the 
age of 21 years who is a citizen of the 
United States, or any association of such 
persons or any corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the United States, any 
of the lands in the Territory of Alaska 
to which patent has not been earned or 
to which equitable rights have not been 
acquired and which contain deposits of 
coal or lignite, under such restrictions 
and upon such terms as in his discretion 
will best serve to develop the fuel re- 
sources of Alaska and which shall pro- 
tect the interest of the public in such 
resources. And all such coal lands in 
Alaska are hereby reserved from entry 
except as provided in this Act, and except 
as to other forms of entry not incon- 
sistent with coal leases.” 

Secretary Meyer recently appeared be- 
fore the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House, and suggested that the govern- 
ment consider a plan to use the Alaskan 
coal for United States naval vessels on 
the Pacific. The Booker bill is intended 
to take cognizance of this suggestion as 
follows: 

The President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to reserve such tract 
or tracts of coal lands in the Territory 
of Alaska as may be deemed sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to pro- 
vide for the mining of coal in the same 
for the use of the Navy and Army and 
for other public purposes: Provided, that 
if any part of the lands so selected be 
equitably claimed by any person or per- 
sons, under rights of location or other- 
wise, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to secure cancellation of such 
claim by a return to said claimant of the 
expenses incurred by him on account of 
such claim, or by giving such claimant 
a preferential right to a lease upon lands 
of similar value in some other locality, 
or by both of such considerations, wher- 
ever such negotiations shall fairly de- 
termine the rights of the parties and 
secure to the Government such land as 
its use may require. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—Ahout 10,000 acres of 
coal land, near Warrior, are being devel- 
oped by the American Coal Corporation. 
The Louisville & Nashville R.R. is build- 
ing a branch to the property. An output 
of from 1500 to 2000 tons a day is con- 
templated. 

It is announced that the Bureau of 
Mines will reopen its mine rescue sta- 
tion at Birmingham, July 1, with C. H. 
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Brown in charge. At that time instruc- 
tion in mine rescue work will be resumed. 
Mr. Brown, who was previously in charge 
of the station, was called to Pittsburgh 
on Apr. 1. 


Colorado 


Denver-—tThe suit of the U. S. Govern- 
ment against the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. was heard recently in the district 
court. In this case, the government ques- 
tions the right of the coal tompany to 
hold land, valued at $3,000,000, on which 
stands its Primero mine, the largest pro- 
ducer and the best paying property of the 
southern Colorado coal fields. The Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. is seeking by de- 
murrer to prevent the government from 
asserting title to the land, which it claims 
was obtained by fraud. The question 
raised by the C. F, & I. Co. is new in 
coal-land litigation. It seeks to have the 
government precluded from asserting title 
because the company already has had 
two adjudications by the land-office offi- 
cials in its favor. The government makes 
the unique plea that at the time of these 
land-office hearings it was not able prop- 
erly to present its case because the facts 
as to the kind of land involved were con- 
cealed and it did not have an opportunity 
to obtain a hearing on the real merits 
of the case. 

Reports from Louisville and Lafayette 
show that more or less violence con- 
tinues to take place in the northern coal 
fields, consisting chiefly in attacks on 
nonunion miners by striking members of 
the miners’ union. 





- Illinois 


Bloomingten—A fire, which was dis- 
covered in the mine of the McLean 
County Coal Co., near here, May 9, got 
beyond control, and the workings have 
been sealed up. Twelve mules were 
taken out but four perished in the mine. 
Flames had spread from the second to 
the third level before being discovered, 
and it is thought the loss may be heavy. 
The mine will be closed for a month. 

Princeton—The mines of the Spring 
Valley Coal Co., at Seatonville and Dal- 
zell, as well as the mines at Marquette 
and Ladd, have been opened, but the two 
mines at Spring Valley will not resume 
work for perhaps two or three weeks, on 
account of repairs that are being made. 
Rumors of an indefinite suspension at 
the two Spring Valley mines have been 
denied by the coal company. 
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Harrisburg—Mines of the O’Gara and 
Saline County coal companies in this vi- 
cinity have resumed operation, although 
the outputs so far have been small. The 
Big Four R.R. has about finished clean- 
ing up the huge pile of coal which it had 
stored here, amounting in all to some 
87,000 tons. 

Waterloo—St, Louis men have taken 
options on about 300 acres of coal land, 
near Millstadt. The seam runs 6 ft. 
thick, and it is understood that the prop- 
erty will be developed. 

Springfield—Following the agreement 
of the miners to return to work, only a 
few mines in this vicinity resumed opera- 
tions, and those which did start up em- 
ployed only about one-half their regular 
force. Mines of the Lincoln Park, Cora, 
Jefferson and Chicago-Springfield com- 
panies remained closed. 

Kewanee—Drilling operations, which 
have been carried on lately east of 
here, on the property of the Kewanee 
Coal Co., have proved disappointing, and 
the project of sinking a shaft will be 
abandoned. It was hoped to find the 
Spring Valley seam at least 36 in. thick 
in this locality, but the last hole dis- 
closed a thickness of only 17 inches. 

Vilia Grove—A 6-ft. seam of coal was 
struck near here recently by the Douglas 
Oil & Gas Co., while prospecting for oil. 
The coal lies at a depth of about 300 
ft., and is overlaid by a 26-ft. stratum 
of slate, promising an excellent roof for 
mining purposes. It is thought that the 
oii company will take steps to secure 
the coal rights on the property. 


Indiana 


Terre Haute—With practically only one 
question—that of the weekly pay day— 
preventing an agreement, the joint wage 
conference of operators and miners ad- 
journed, after a 3-days session, until 
May 20. No action has been taken on 
the six demands set forth by the miners, 
but according to statements of both oper- 
ators and miners, the matter of adjusting 
a contract hinges entirely upon the set- 
tlement of the demand for a weekly pay. 
National -officers of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization have expressed the 
opinion that unless the Indiana miners 
can prove beyond doubt that their de- 
mand for a weekly pay will not increase 
the cost of producing coal, it is in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Cleveland 
agreement. An effort is being made io 
unionize all the men working at the 
stripping operations in the block-coal 
field. They number about 500 in all. 
A meeting of the miners and operators of 
this district will be called to take action 
on a wage scale as soon as District 11 
has reached an agreement. 

Brazil—The German Coal Co. and the 
Bee Ridge Coal Co. have signed an 
agreement with the miners, acceding to 
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the demands made by the miners’ union, 


and have resumed operation. Neither 
of the mines employs many men and 
most of their output is used by local 
consumers. 








lowa 


D:s Moines—A tentative wage-scale 
agreement was submitted by the sub- 
committee to the general committee of 
operators and miners, which reconvened 
here, May 14. It was understood that 
all points in dispute had been satisfac- 
torily covered. 

Perry—An extensive new coal field will 
be opened up for development a few 
miles south and east of this city dur- 
ing the summer. The seam is several 
feet in thickness and of a superior qual- 
ity. It is thought by miners that the 
new field is a part of the seam which 
crops out at Ogden and points further 
north, and not a part of the field now 
operated in this county, near Madrid. 

Dallas—Development work on the In- 
diana Consolidated Coal Co.’s shaft, in 
Dallas Township, was resumed recently. 
The combination air shaft and manway 
will extend to a depth of 65 ft. Work 
on the new Rock Island road, in the 
southeastern part of Marion County, 
known as the Carlisle-Allerton cutoff, is 
being pushed with all possible speed. 
That portion of the line near the Indiana 
Consolidated Coal Co.’s mine is practical- 
ly finished. 


Kentucky 

Louisville—Coal operators in Kentucky 
are keenly interested in the improvement 
of transportation facilities which will en- 
able them to get into central freight as- 
sociation territory more easily and are 
following closely all new work of the 
railroads. That preparations are being 
made to render better service is evidenced 
by the completion of the Kentucky & 
Indiana bridge at Louisville; the pros- 
pective construction of a bridge near 
Paducah, by the Burlington and other 
lines; the rebuilding of the Pennsylvania 
bridge at Louisville, operated by the 
Louisville Bridge Co.; the construction 
of a bridge by the Owensboro & Rockport 
Bridge & Terminal Co., which has given 
notice of its plans for building at a point 
between Owensboro, Ky. and Rockport, 
Ind.; and the reconstruction of the bridge 
of the Norfolk & Western near Kenova, 
W. Va. 

W. C. Black and Jesse Turner have 
leased a coal property on Straight Creek, 
in Bell County, and will put it in opera- 
tion at once. They have announced that 
the capacity of the mining plant will be 
considerably enlarged. 

Boxley & Co. have begun the construc- 
tion of a 20-mile section of the William- 
son & Pond Creek R.R., the contract for 
which was recently awarded them. A 
number of subcontracts for grading and 
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tunneling have been let, and a big force 
of men has been put in the field. Mean- 
while the Pond Creek Coal Co. is push- 
ing development work on its goal prop- 
erty. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Continental Coal 
Corporation, which was formed a year 
ago for the purpose of taking over a 
number of operating companies in the 
Straight Creek district of eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, recently gave a 
banquet here to the employees of its 
operating and commissary departments, 
celebrating the first anniversary of the 
company’s organization. Fifty-six were 
present. White L. Moss, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
was toastmaster. 

Barbourville—The Knox County Coal 


Co., which was recently organized with: 


$250,000 capital stock, will have its chief 
offices in Lexington, and will proceed with 
the development of coal lands in Knox 
County. 


Ohio 

Columbus—Attorneys for the New 
Pittsburg Coal Co., operating mines at 
Nelsonville, along the line of the Hock- 
ing Valley R.R., appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission May 
15, in an effort to obtain a readjustment 
of rates to Lake Erie ports. The present 
rate is 75c. and the company is contend- 
ing for a reduction of 30c. per ton. It is 
alleged that transportation costs of the 
railroad company do not exceed 40c. per 
ton, and that 37c. is a fair average. The 
commission made an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the case and an early decision is 
expected. 

After a ten-days session the joint con- 
ference of operators and miners of the 
Hocking sub-district, the basing territory 
for Ohio, adjourned May 15, having 
reached a complete agreement. The con- 
tract which has been signed, consists of 
35 sections. It goes into every detail of 
the working conditions and will have an 
important bearing on the settlements 
reached throughout the various mining 
fields of the state. 

Bridgeport—A deal was closed here 
May 16 whereby the Woodsfield Coal Co., 
of Fairmont, W. Va., purchased from W. 
R.. Hawkins and R. L. Hoskinson, of 
Waynesburg, Penn., 4600 acres of coal 
land in Monroe County. The deal in- 
volves $200,000. 

Two men were injured, one probably 
fatally, when a 20-ton electric locomotive 


at the Wheeling Creek mine of the Lorain. 


Coal & Dock Co. went down a 20-ft. em- 
bankment, near here, in the morning of 
May 17. The motor was buried in several 
feet of mud, one of the victims being 
pinioned under the frame. 

East Liverpool—The Quaker Valley 
mines at Rogers have been sold to the 
Mullins Coal Co. and the mines which 
have been idle for some time will now 
be operated to capacity. The Mullins 
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company has other holdings at East Pales- 
tine, New Waterford and New Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Greensburg—The Loyalhanna Coal & 
Coke Co., operating mines in Derry 
Township, recently filed a suit against 
Michael Hines, James Quinn and Colum- 
bus Johnston for $150,000 damages. The 
plaintiff in its statement charges that the 
defendants own a tract of coal adjoin- 
ing its tract of 1000 acres in the Pitts- 
burg seam. During the last six years, 
the plaintiff alleges, the defendants have 
gone over their line and mined a large 
block of coal belonging to the plaintiff. 
Under the act of 1876 treble the value of 
the coal taken is asked. 


Pittsburg—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Association of Bituminous 
Coal Operators of the central Pennsyl- 
vania district against the Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co., holding that there exists no 
discrimination against the operators in 
the Clearfield district of Pennsylvania, 
and holding to be reasonable the exist- 
ing rates on bituminous coal to South 
Amboy, N. J. The complainant alleged 
that the present rate of $1.55 per gross 
ton was unjustly discriminatory in favor 
of the Latrobe and Greensburg districts; 
which have a rate of $1.65. It was 
sought to have the rate reduced to $1.44. 

Butler—Declaring that the new scale 
demanded by the miners cannot be paid 
without operating the mines at a loss, 
the Great Lakes Coal Co:, of Pittsburg, 
owning four mines at Kaylor, has an- 
nounced an indefinite suspension. Five 
hundred men are thrown out of work. 
The mines have been prepared for a 
shutdown for the past year. 

Boswell—The Atlantic Coal Co., with 
operations near here, has recently ac- 
quired a tract of 1500 acres of coal land 
in Brothersvalley, Black and Summit 
townships. This adjoins another tract 
owned by the company, consisting of 
_about 500 acres. These tracts are un- 
derlain with the B seam of coal which 
here runs from 6™% to 9 ft. in thickness. 
it is understood that the Atlantic com- 
pany will commence operations here at 
an early date, building a plant of 1200 
to 1500 tons daily capacity along a spur 
of the B. & O. R.R. 


Connellsville—Connellsville coke pro- 
duction and shipments remain station- 
ary at 400,000 tons and 12,000 cars week- 
ly, chiefly because there is a persistent 
deficiency in the labor supply in spite 
of the fact that the region pays the best 
wages in the world. The furnace inter- 
ests recently blew out 1530 ovens and 
fired 60, making a net decrease of 1470. 
Indenendent operators seem to be well 
supplied with orders. 
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The little Junction plant of the Mari- 
etta-Ganier Coke Co., at Broadford, idle 
since April, 1910, was fired up lately. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—One man was killed, two se- 
riously and one slightly injured at mid- 
night, May 16, when a slide of rock oc- 
curred near the Consolidated colliery of 
the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., in Moosic, 
where a 30-ft. cut was being made in 
fighting a mine fire. 

The court recently handed down orders 
appointing mine inspectors’ examiners and 
miners’ examiners. W.L. Allen and Leon 
Whaite, mining engineers; and Patrick 
Flannelly, James Strong and John Bar- 
tosch, miners, were reappointed examiners 
of applicants for mine inspector. 

The city council has passed a resolution 
authorizing the city solicitor to frame an 
ordinance whereby it is hoped that the 
streets of Scranton may be _ protected 
against damage by cave-ins. The resolu- 
tion is now in the hands of the mayor. 

The Bradley washery in South Scran- 
ton was destroyed by fire Saturday even- 
ing, May 18. The fire is supposed to 
have been caused by defective insulation 
of the electric wiring. The washery had 
not been in operation since Apr. 1. The 
loss will reach $25,000, of which amount 
about three-fifths was covered by insur- 
ance. 


Wilkes-Barre—The tri-district- conven- 
tion of anthracite mine workers, which 
met here May 14, after a four days’ ses- 
sion, voted on May 18 to accept the ten- 
tative wage scale agreement which was 
reached by the subcommittee of operators 
and miners on Apr. 25. The vote was 
323 to 64 in favor of acceptance. There 
was at first much opposition offered to a 
ratification of these terms but President 
White and the more conservative element, 
in the end, easily dominated the conven- 
tion. At a meeting in Philadelphia on 
May 20, representatives of the operators 
and miners signed the new agreement. 


Mauch Chunk—tThe Anthracite Drifted 
Coal Co. has been organized by J. G. 
Reber and G. A. Alleman of Shoemakers- 
ville to recover the fine coal which has 
been washed down the Lehigh River and 
has collected above the dams at Parry- 
ville, Lehigh Gap and Three Mile Level, 
near Easton. Arrangements have been 
made with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. permitting this work to be carried on. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—The mines and property 
of the Rhode Island Coal Co. at Ports- 
mouth were sold at auction, May 17, by 
order of the U. S. District Court. All 
property of every kind owned by the cor- 
poration was sold excepting the mined 
coal in the yards at Newport. The real 
estate comprises a tract of 2446 acres and 


_the whole property carries a mortgage of 


$100,000, 
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Washington 


Chehalis—It is stated that P. C. Cock- 
erill and other men of Sioux City, lowa, 
whom he represents, will probably buy 
the coal mjne at Littell which is owned 
by W. A. Conniff. Mr. Cockerill states 
that he has a market for all the coal that 
could be mined on the property. 


West Virginia 


Wheeling—Miners of the fifth Ohio 
subdistrict opened their convention hete 
May 13 with 96 delegates present from 
104 local unions representing 17,009 
men. They appointed a scale committee, 
to report to the convention, and met the 
operators May 15. The Cleveland scale 
was used as a basis of settlement, but 
many questions relating to “deadwork,”’ 
“sticky bottoms” and outside day work 
threatened to make trouble. 

Blue field—The Tierney Coal Co., which 
was recently incorporated in this state, is 
a holding company which owns some 11,- 
000 acres of coal land in Pike County, 
Ky. This will be divided up and leased 
to operating companies. The property is 
underlaid by the Freeburn and Thacker 
seams and is located on the west side of 
Pond Creek. It will be served by the 
new line of the Norfolk & Western R.R., 
which is to be extended into that territory 
from Williamson and it is expected that 
construction work on this road will be 
started within the next few weeks. 

Charleston—Despite the fact that one- 
half the mines in the Kanawha district 
were idle during the month of April, the 
coal output for that month passed all 
previous records, totaling 1,864,220 tons. 

Fifteen hundred miners are on strike 
in the Paint Creek section. 

Fairmont—Caving of the old Commer- 
cial mine on Coal Run recently caused a 
considerable subsidence of the surface 
and damaged property in the neighbor- 
hood. After an examination of the mine, 
further trouble was thought to be un- 
likely. 


Canada 


Regina, Sask—Word was_ received 
from England, May 13, that J. H. Haslam 
had completed the formation of a $5,000,- 
000 company with British capital for the 
exploitation of the Estavan coal fields. 
It is understood that Viscount Haldane 
and Winston Churchill have been named 
as directors of the new concern. 

Ottawa, Ont.—William Ross, minister 
of mines and forests in British Columbia, 
recently interviewed Premier Borden in 
regard to the law compelling all railways 
in British Columbia to use oil for fuel 
after December 1914. Mr. Ross protested 
that this would be a great blow to the 
coal industry and urged that in an effort 
to protect the forests, the new provincial 
system of forestry patrol be given a trial 
rather than the compulsory use of oil. 
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Personals 


F. E. Zerbey, general manager of the 
Kingston Coal Co., is recovering from 
an operation for a severe attack of ap- 
pendicitis. 

W. A. Ogg, comptroller of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., visited Duluth recently 
on business, and inspected the com- 
pany’s new dock, under construction at 
that point. 


Harry E. Loomis, vice-president and 
general manager of the National Coal 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, recently sus- 
tained a fractured skull, as the result of 
a fall, while in Baltimore, Md. 


H. J. Schmitt, assistant superintendent 
of the safety department of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., has been 
made manager of a southern bureau of 
industrial safety, which he organized. 


L, F. Card has been chosen superin- 
tendent of the Mine Foremen’s Associa- 
tion, recently organized at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Tennessee are represented in the or- 
ganization. 


Thomas R. Jones, formerly inside dis- 
trict superintendent, Lehigh division of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has been 
appointed inside superintendent of the 
Lehigh division and Coxe collieries, effec- 
tive May 15. 


Arthur Lewis, formerly district super- 
intendent, Lehigh division of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Lehigh division 
and Coxe collieries, with headquarters at 
Hazleton, Penn., as heretofore. 


Benjamin W. Robinson, of Madison- 
ville, Ky., a well known operator and 
formerly general manager of the St. 
Bernard Mining Co., suffered the loss 
of his home at Knot Lick, Mo., as the 
result of the tornado which passed that 
way recently. 


Alexander Sharp, of Vancouver, B. C., 
mining engineer for P. Burns and asso- 
ciates, will shortly proceed to Alberta, to 
spend the summer in developing the 
Burns’ coal mines, situated in the eastern 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, south- 
west of Calgary. 


Dr. J. J. Rutledge, of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines, has been spending a few 
days in Alabama, inspecting the mines 
and devoting considerable attention to in- 
vestigating the working of gasoline loco- 
motives, a number of which have recently 
been installed in Alabama. 


George T. Robinson, superintendent of 
mines for the Cambria Steel Co., has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the present month. He leaves 
to look after his personal interests in a 
number of coal companies and coal 
properties. Mr. Robinson has been with 
the Cambria company for the past 21 


years, 11 years as superintendent of coal 
mines. 
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Construction News 


Butler, Penn.—Thomas Lochrie has 
asked for bids on 12 new miners’ houses 
at Argentine. 


Dunlo, Penn.—The Mountain Coal Co. 
is installing an electric power plant at 
its local operation. 

Wallins, Ky.—The Terry’s Fork Coal 
Co. is installing electrical equipment 
and will operate its machinery with mo- 
tor drives. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The C. Reiss Coal 
Co. is building a large new dock at Green 
Bay and will install coal-handling equip- 
ment and machinery. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Little Cahaba 
Coal Mining Co. will install an electric- 
power plant and equipment at its mines 
at Piper and Coleander. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
placed orders for boilers and equipment 
aggregating $35,000. 


Joliet, Ill—The L. M. Rubens Coal & 
Transfer Co. will build a coal-storage 
yard of 5000 tons capacity, along the 
Chicago & Alton tracks. 


Madisonville, Ky.—It is reported that 
Isaac and Bernard Bernheim will de- 
velop the coal property here, recently 
purchased from William Harris. 


Durant, Okla.—A large central electric 
plant will be built at the coal mines 10 
miles from here, to furnish power to 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Little Rock and 
vicinity. 

Erie, Penn.—It is reported that plans 
are being made for the addition of an- 
other large coal-handling rig at the 
Susquehanna coal docks of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Maryland 


Coal Co. has awarded a contract for 
grading and laying tracks at its new 
mining property at Wendell, to C. P. 
Keeley & Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky.—The Eastern Ken- 
tucky Land Co. has sent out inquiries 


for prices on equipment with a view to 
the development of coal land near Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn. 


Brownsville, Penn.—Contract for a 
concrete lined slope and other construc- 
tion work at the Lilley Coal & Coke Co.’s 


new mine has been awarded to the 
Drake-Stratton Co., of Pittsburg. 
Ashland, Ky.—The Kentucky Solvay 


Coke Co., which was recently incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $650,000, expects 
to spend $500,000 on the construction of 
its new coke ovens and byproduct plant 
at Ashland. : 


Warrior, Ala.—The American Coal Cor- 
poration, Belton Gilreath, president, is 
developing 10,000 acres of coal land for 
a daily output of 1500 to 2000 tons. It 
is reported that from $350,000 to $500,000 
will be spent on improvements. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Min- 
ing Co. has awarded contracts as fol- 
lows: Power plant and electric mining 
machine equipment, to the Morgan 
Gardner Co., Chicago; conveying ma- 
chinery, to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, and boilers, to the Skinner Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal 
Mining Co., recently incorporated, is per- 
fecting arrangements for the develop- 
ment of 10,000 acres of coal lands. The 
land will be subdivided and leased. Tt is 
reported that eight or ten separate min- 
ing plants will be installed this summer. 
These will be electrically equipped. 
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Publications Received 
INVESTIGATIONS OF EXPLOSIVES 


USED IN COAL MINES. By Clar- 
ence Hall, W. O. Snelling and S. P. 


Howell. Bulletin No. 15, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. 196 pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. : 

The bulletin describes the method 


used in testing explosives, and defines 
what a permissible explosive is. On this 
subject, W.'O. Snelling says: “The un- 
derlying causes for one explosive be- 
ing safer than another in the presence 
of explosive mixtures of gas or coal 
dust have been investigated during the 
past few years. The many thousands of 
lives lost in coal-mine disasters have 
shown the necessity of such investiga- 
tions, and have stimulated to a marked 
extent researches in regard to the prep- 
aration of explosives suitable for use in 
coal mining. It has been found that every 
known explosive, if fired in a sufficiently 
large charge, will cause the ignition of 
an explosive gas mixture, but explosives 
have been found to differ widely in re- 
gard to the amount that can be fired with- 
out causing such ignition. Ordinary black 
blasting powder, for example, will cause 
the ignition of explosive gas mixtures 
very readily, as little as 25 grams in- 
variably serving to bring about this re- 
sult. Certain other explosives, in quan- 
tities as great as 1000 grams, after re- 
peated trials, under conditions exactly 
similar to those used in testing black 
powder, have invariably failed to cause 
ignition of the explosive gas mixtures.” 


Trade Catalogs 


National Foundry & Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Catalog No. 12. Reilly 
Steam Pumps and Air Compressors. 160 


pp., 54x7% in., illus. 
Shear-Klean Grate Co., 
Booklet “Save Coal,” 
new shaking grate, 
the market. 


Chicago, Il. 
descriptive of a 
recently placed on 
12 pp., 4x94 in., illus. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 112. “Handy 
Data on Power Pumping.” 16 pp., 7%x 
10 in., illus. Contains a compilation of 
the data required for figuring on the 
usual pumping installations for various 
purposes with special reference to belt 
or gear driven pumps. 





Industrial 


The executive offices and New York 
show rooms of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., manufacturers of asbestos, magnesia 
and electrical supplies, were moved Apr. 
20, to the new 12-story H. W. Johns- 
Manville Building, Madison Ave. and 
Forty-first St. New York City, from 
their old quarters at 100 William St., 
where they have been located for the 
past 15 years. 


Increased business interests in this 
and other parts of the country have 
necessitated the move. The large floor 
area and spacious rooms in the new 
building, will enable a much larger and 
more complete stack of goods being car- 
ried on hand than heretofore, and will 
also permit of a better supervision over 
the company’s long chain of branch 
offices, warehouses, stores and factories 
seattered throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The conclusion of the anthracite strike 
is viewed with general satisfaction in 
trade circles. Even though prices ease 
off and the market settles down into the 
customary summer dullness, all uncer- 
tainty has, at any rate, been removed and 
normal conditions will soon prevail again. 
Anthracite dealers will try to lay in as 
much low-priced summer coal as possible, 
and the season’s trade promises to be 
very active. 

The consumers are impatiently waiting 
the announcement of the new anthracite 
circular, and it seems there may be some 
trouble in fixing a satisfactory scale of 
prices. The steam quotations cannot be 
increased because of the competition with 
bituminous, while an advance in egg 
would tend to shift the demand for this 
grade to stove and chestnut. This ap- 
parently only leaves three sizes, repre- 
senting less than half the anthracite pro- 
duction, upon which the increased cost of 
mining can be made up. 

The present outlook in bituminous is 
not encouraging. There has been an al- 
most continuous heavy production since 
the first of the year, and with all hopes 
of profiting by the anthracite suspension 
now gone, only a rigid curtailment at the 
mines can prevent a repetition of last 
season’s low prices. The Eastern move- 
ment is confined almost entirely to con- 
tracts, and prices are easy, with very lit- 
tle new business being done. 

The demand at Pittsburgh is light, with 
the mines working about 50 per cent. ca- 
pacity, chiefly on Lake orders. In Ohio 
the trade is proving a decided disappoint- 
ment, although there is as yet no attempt 
to force the market by price-cutting. 
There is very little of the customary 
early summer stocking of domestic, but a 
fairly strong demand for screenings is in 
evidence. 

In the South the market is in a very 
satisfactory condition, due to a renewed 
activity at the blast furnaces, which has 
taken this grade of coal out of the com- 
mercial market. Larger tonnages are 
moving in the West, and the demand is 
slightly improved. 





Boston, Mass. 

Some of the bituminous shippers are 
freely predicting a repetition of last year, 
and the feeble hopes built on the anthra- 
cite-strike prospects have now vanished. 
Only a rigid curtailment and strong con- 
trol on the part of operators can prevent 
another season of small returns. The 


months January to May saw a heavy 
movement, particularly from the West 
Virginia districts, and it will be hard to 
put production back to an off-year basis. 
The export market, from which much was 
expected, is also falling off for the pres- 
ent. The trade in general is beginning 
to realize that stocks are large and that 
without special inducements the demand 
will be light for months to come. 

The all-rail trade is gradually recover- 
ing from the effects of the March “flurry,” 
and will soon be on the usual basis. For 
summer months certain of the mines are 
offering at last year’s contract prices, 
but buying is only from hand to mouth. 

Georges Creek shipments have been 
heavier than usual. These shippers were 
the first to announce contract prices and 
have reaped benefit also from the anthra- 
cite barges they were in position to use. 
An increasing differential between their 
price and that on Pocahontas and New 
River will tend to offset the advantage 
they have enjoyed so far this season. 

The settlement in anthracite will be 
welcomed in New England. With the 
suspense over, dealers will now plan 
spring shipments and get forward as 
much of this low-priced coal as they 
can store. A strong demand and a slow 
shipping season are looked for through 
the summer, and dealers are anxious to 
hear what the opening prices will be. 
There have been rumors that one of the 
anthracite companies that has always 
been prominent in the tidewater trade is 
to withdraw, in order to concentrate along 
the line and in the West. 

Current wholesale prices are about as 
follows: 


Clearfieldst-o Die TOine: so... «esas aed ove $1.10@1.35 








Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia........ 2.35@2.60 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Baltimore....... 2.70@2.80 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. Hamp- 

epewilSvas6 |) hse 2.70 or less 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars ; 

POSEOM IE ry iis tsk s ali soa tie Payers 3.60@3.70 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars 

(PLOVGRIe mente EM gis Sans clea © 3.45@3.50 

New York 


Anthracite—The final agreement be- 
tween the anthracite miners and opera- 
tors has caused a decided flurry in the 
hard-coal market here. Preparations are 
being made to handle heavy tonnages 
when the mines get under full operation 
again, and consumers are anxiously 
awaiting the announcement of the new 
circular. The large operating companies 
are now fixing the new scale, which will 
doubtless show an appreciable increase 
over the one now in effect. 


The hard-coal trade is in a strong po- 
sition, and the season’s shipments will 
probably see some new records estab- 
lished here. Supplies are down to an un- 
usually low point, and there is consider- 
able doubt expressed as to the ability of 
the mines to catch up before fall. 

Pending the announcement of the new 
schedule we continue to quote prevailing 
prices at the old circular as follows: 


Brokeniccete {sie ieee Meine inn eee ee $4.50 
Eire andrstoves av tase. ee ais ee etna eee 5.00 
Chestinarts ee seve, Fete ite ere at ey. ecto ots 5.25 
Peis Soe ae eile ites © Sein ter Cee 3.25 
Butkwheatrs) cot er here ca. ee cee 2.75 

10Gs sola ee ee ics een Te 2.25 
Barleyercrak Sere eleva cenciaae alae nian 1.75 

Bituminous—The bituminous market 


has settled down into the usual summer 
dullness, and it is thought the next two 
months will see a relapse in this trade. 
The large wholesalers, however, main- 
tain optimistic views for the future, and 
believe that conditions are about normal 
for this period. Bituminous has un- 
doubtedly been sustained to some extent 
by the uncertainty in the hard-coal situa- 
tion, and with this feature eliminated the 
market will probably weaken. 


Spot bituminous prices, f.o.b. New 
York, are about as follows: 
West: Virginia steam... acum see ace < $2.35 
Ordinary grades Pennsylvania....... Yet 45 
Fair grades, Pennsylvania........... 2.55@2.65 
Good grades, Pennsylvania.......... 2.70@2.80 
Best Miller, Pennsylvania........... 3.00 
Georges Creek, West Virginia........ 3.15 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Bituminous—Demand for coal con- 
tinues slack in the local market. Mines 


are now running at better than 50 per 
cent. of capacity, but chiefly on Lake 
coal, the movement in which has now 
assumed fair proportions. The expecta- 
tion continues that this will prove to be 
the banner year in Lake shipments. Prices 
in the local market have not been well 
tested, and the quotations announced at 
the opening of the mines may still be 
quoted as nominally the market: Mine- 
run, $1.22%; %-in., $1.32%;3 1%-in., 
$1.4714; slack, 82\%c., per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—Contracting for 
furnace coke for the second half of the 
vear has definitely begun, two contracts 
being announced in the past few days, 
one 10,000 tons monthly at $2.35 and 
one for 6000 tons monthly at $2.40. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, a contract for 10,000 
tons monthly was made at $2.35. Many 
of the operators have set $2.50 as their 
objective point, but furnaces will not pay 
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this price without a struggle. The 
merchant furnaces, as a rule, cannot af- 
ford to do so, on account of the low price 
of pig iron. 

The prompt market has eased off in the 
past two or three days, and prompt fur- 
nace coke can now be secured without 
difficulty at $2.25, against $2.40 freely 
paid a week ago. The $2.25 price has 
even been shaded today. We now quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.25; contract furnace, 
$2.35@ 2.40; prompt foundry, $2.75; 
contract foundry, $2.75. — 

The Courier reports preduction in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion, in the week ending May 11, at 
401,960 tons, an increase of 116 tons, 
and shipments at 4331 cars to Pittsburgh, 
6339 cars to points west and 1321 cars to 
points east, a total of 11,911 cars, an in- 
crease of 62 cars. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


The long, expensive suspension in an- 
thracite is now at an end, and probably 
the public will be asked to pay the bill. 
Much speculation is rife as to what 
the probable prices will be. With a mar- 
ket practicaly bare of coal, there will 
probably be no concession in prices 
made, the operators depending upon this 
fact to dispose of their output. If the 
latter arrangement is followed out, and 
the trade remains indifferent, the coal, 
in all probability, will be placed in stock, 
to provide for the tremendous demand 
thar will come in the fall. It is almost a 
foregone conclusion that there will be an 
advance in the prices of some of the sizes 
—probably stove and pea—if not now, 
then later on in the fall. When it is 
remembered that the steam prices have 
to remain at their present level, in order 
to meet the competition of the bituminous 
coals, and cannot, therefore, be burdened 
with any of the increased cost of mining, 
and that any advance in the price of egg 
is likely to shift the demand for this size 
to stove and chestnut, it leaves little to 
bear the burden of the increased cost of 
production but the three intervening 
sizes, representing only 40 to 45 per 
cent. of the output. 

Reports from the mines indicate that it 
will be a month before the collieries will 
be operating on anything like a normal 
basis. The opportunity afforded by the 
suspension led many of the foreign ele- 
ment to take advantage of the idleness 
for a trip to their homes in other coun- 
tries, while others have gone to the bi- 
tuminous fields. Most of the latter will 
soon return to the anthracite mines, and 
the former, as soon as they are aware 
that peace is assured. 

The bituminous trade seemed to have 
profited little by the suspension in the 
anthracite region. One operator said that 
he had not had such a dull period for 
many years, and might be compelled to 
close down his plant. Many bituminous 
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operators have been turning down con- 
tracts, in the hope of reaching more bene- 
fits through a continued strike in the 
anthracite, but the prices of 1902 saw 
no duplication in the 1912 difficulty. 


Baltimore, Md. 


While coal moved with regularity at all 
of the railroad piers in Baltimore 
throughout the week, there was a hesi- 
tancy on the part of shippers to forward 
their product through this port for fear 
there might be a renewal of the strike. 
Consequently, the local market was not 
very active, especially so far as spot 
business was concerned. Consumers de- 
siring immediate deliveries were as timid 
as the operators, and took no chances 
of having it held up at this port. 

Practically all of the shipments handled 
at the piers here during the week were 
moving under contract, and, to the credit 
of the railroads, operators have not had 
much to complain about in the movement. 
The stevedore strike is still in progress, 
and many laborers are being intimidated, 
but the railroads have done everything 
possible to get their full quota of men 
at the piers, and they have succeeded in 
doing quite well; they have their full 
complement of men at work, and expect 
no further trouble. 

Inquiries at the offices of the local op- 
erators shows that very little new busi- 
ness is being booked at this time. Prices 
are easy, and it was stated by one opera- 
tor that the low grades could be pur- 
chased for 65@70c. per ton, with the 
next best at $1@1.10 per ton. The big 
vein Georges Creek coal is now bringing 
between $1.60 and $1.70 per ton. 

The coke market is gradually improv- 
ing. Inquiries are increasing, and some 
business is being closed; the improve- 
ment in the steel trade is responsible 
for this. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is not much activity in the bi- 
tuminous market yet, but here and there 
a consumer is running short, and the de- 
mand will increase slowly from this time 
on. Prices are not strong, though it is 
claimed they are firmer than in the East, 
especially in New England. This section 
suffers from an excess of production, 
but not to the extent the West Virginia 
markets do. 

There is practically no anthracite mov- 
ing, though if anyone is in great need 
of a little it can generally be obtained. 
There has been no complaint from the 
consumers in that trade and would hardly 
be any till it is time to stock up in Sep- 
tember. There is all manner of specula- 
tion as to the price that will be asked 
when the supply returns, the general be- 
lief being that higher prices will be 
asked. 

Some members of the bituminous trade 
claim to be getting full prices, and say 
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that the very low quotations reported are 
for inferior grades or small amounts that 
are in danger of incurring car service. 
Prices are not very strong, however, at 
the following regular figures: Pittsburg 
three-quarter, $2.57% ; mine-run, $2.47%4 ; 
slack, $2.25. Coke is not strong, but is 
fairly active at $4.50 for best Connells- 
ville foundry. Stock coke is stronger 
than the higher grades. 

There is a fair amount of contracting 
for bituminous, some believing that the 
usual tonnage is already placed, though 
at the beginning of the season neither 
buyer nor seller was anxious to contract. 
There is not much difference in price, 
either for immediate consumption or on 
contract, from last year, so that the bi- 
tuminous trade is not getting on its feet 
very rapidly yet. Profits will continue to 
be small. . 

There is no coal traffic from here by 
Lake yet, and it will be some time after 
the mines are active before there will be 
much anthracite for shipment. Much ef- 
fort will be made to catch up with last 
season when the start is made, but it is 
doubtful if it can be done, as the East- 
ern demand will be heavy. | 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Very little improvement, if any, has 
taken place during the past week in this 
market, owing to the general dullness in 
the trade and the large amount of coal 
that manufacturers stored prior to the 
suspension. A great deal of this coal is 
still on hand and manufacturers are loath 
to stock up further until they see pros- 
pects of a business revival and this is 
making the trade slow. 

A number of mines have started up in 
the past two weeks, due principally to the 
opening of the Lake trade. It is reported 
by some operators that difficulty is ex- 
perienced in procuring sufficient men to 
work in the mines. 

The greatest demand is for the fine 
sizes. There seems to be quite a short- 
age of that grade, owing to the mines 
not running full. Prices are: No. 8, 
$1.55@1.60; No. 6, $1.45@1.50; Pitts- 
burg gas slack, $1.55@1.60. A small 
quantity of coarse coal came to this mar- 
ket during the past week, and there has 
been great difficulty in disposing of it at 
a fair price. 

The increased cost of mining makes 
this situation rather discouraging to the 
operator. However, this condition is 
looked upon as only temporary, as when 
Lake shipments start, which will be about 
June 1, the demand will resume its nor- 
mal activity. 

Very few contracts have yet been 
made, which is contrary to the usual cus- 
tom in the past. Manufacturers prefer 
taking chances in the open market. Many 
domestic dealers are also holding off this 
year, a condition which has never existed 
in the past. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


The May coal trade is proving a disap- 
pointment in all branches, with the ex- 
ception of the Lake movement. It is 
found that both steam consumers and re- 
tail dealers are stocked far beyond nor- 
mal for this period of the year. In the 
case of the steam trade, heavy tonnages 
were taken on in March, sufficient to run 
plants, in many instances for several 
months to come. This is particularly 
true of the mine-run grade. 

The fine-coal market is being stimu- 
lated by idleness at mines in Indiana, 
where district conditions have not yet 
been settled. This has caused an advance 
in price of i0c. a ton on nut, pea and 
slack, and jobbers are readily buying up 
every car of these grades available. 

It is in the early domestic stocking 
trade that the dullness is most marked, 
as May usually sees these grades sold up 
well into the summer. The present condi- 
tion is explained by the fact that a very 
large tonnage of high-priced coal was 
shipped from the mines during the ex- 
treme cold weather in the early part of 
the year. As a result, dealers are now 
lacking yard room for stocking splint, 
smokeless and other grades, which they 
usually put in early. 

Slow delivery has been hard on ship- 
pers, as bills are not usually paid under 
30 days from time cars arrive at destina- 
tion. Many operators are giving more 
thought to their collections than to new 
business. No attempt appears to be 
made at forcing the market by price cut- 
ting, and there is hope of a prosperous 
domestic business later in the summer. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The coal market of Alabama retains 
its strength and is tiding over the dull- 
est part of the year in very satisfactory 
manner. Dealers have been prosecuting 
a vigorous campaign for business and 
have to their credit, orders which hereto- 
fore have not come to the Birmingham 
district. The contracting for steam coal 
is opening with very satisfactory outlook 
and June and July will witness several 
important orders rounded into contracts 
at Rood figures. 

Just now iron is buoyant and promis- 
ing. Furnace companies are not active- 
ly seeking markets for their surplus coal, 
as was the case a few months ago. All 
of the iron companies are figuring on in- 
creasing their furnace capacity and the 
indications are that they will prefer to 
store coal rather than push it into the 
open market as a labor shortage seems 
probable in the coal fields. 

It also seems certain that more com- 
mercial coal will be mined this year than 
any previous year if the present rate 
keeps up. The output is being taken care 
of in new markets west of the Missis- 
sippi River, by increased bunkerage at- 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola, by 


_fields to obtain coal. 
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railroads not hitherto using Alabama coal 
and by making some gain in the fiercely 
competitive fields of Georgia. 
Commercial coke producers report an 
active market with abundance of orders 
at favorable prices. The situation at the 
more northern furnaces has tended to 
assist in keeping Alabama coke firm at 
present prices. In the coke market as 
in the coal, the furnace requirements 
ease competition in the open market and 
the year promises to show a gradual im- 
provement on this account. 


Indianapolis 


There is little or no change in the 
situation in this state. Both operators 
and miners are greatly disappointed be- 
cause mining has not been resumed, and 
much interest is manifested in the ac- 
tion of the joint conference now in ses- 
sion at Terre Haute. 

Orders are piling up with the op- 
erators which they are unable to fill. It 
is not pleasing or encouraging for them 
to see their customers going to other 
The Lake trade 
continues to order Indiana coal, but 
without avail. Domestic consumers and 
manufacturers have borrowed coal, much 
of it from the railroads, to keep their 
plants going, but even this source is be- 
ginning to show such a diminution as 
to look decidedly ominous. 

Those who prophesied that the Indiana 
mines would resume operation more than 
a week ago are again as confident that 
they will be at work before the close 
of another week. The weekly pay re- 
mains the only difference in the way. 
The operators declare that a weekly pay 
will increase the cost of construction in 
violation of the Cleveland agreement, 
and the miners’ officers admit that it is 
up to the miners to prove that it will 
not. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


There is a slightly larger tonnage com- 
ing into the St. Louis market, and the 
demand has increased some over last 
week. However, the incoming tonnage 
has exceeded the demand, and this has 
resulted in a cutting of prices. 

The contract for the schools of St. 
Louis went to the Devoy & Kuhn Coal 
& Coke Co., at $1.82 delivered for screen- 
ed lump coal from the Belleville or Stand- 
ard district. The other city contract, 
calling for 4000 tons of No. 4 washed 
coal, went to the Southern Coal & Mining 
Co. at $1.90 delivered. The rate on this 
coal is 52c. as well as on Donk Bros., 
who were the next lowest at $1.92 de- 
livered. 

_ There are a few other contracts of a 
like nature that are still hanging fire, but 
it is hard to prophesy as to what they 
will go at. On Carterville district coal 
contracts have been let as low as $1.05 
at the mine on mine-run, 75c. on screen- 
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ings, $1.25 on nut and $1.35 on everything 
above two inches. It is understood that 
the railroad mine-run contracts this year 
will be in the neighborhood of $1.12. 

There is very little demand for coke, 
and practically nothing doing in the 
smokeless line right now. 

The market opened the early part of 
the week as follows: 


Williamson and Franklin County 


ATi MT ic ee ee CR ee ane $1.30@1.40 
BxU Greate Woe Was. Sao, Sede as 1.30@1.40 
PER ANE ah hh act oh cog 1.25@1.35 
2-in. SOTSORINGH J,,5 6 2 carte, ener MeObGl (15 
DE ING-TUT or rte ete os ode ova oe Vale ei 1.0£@1.15 
Mount Olive 
SAD UO eo. Kaerat oS fon we ve $1.25 
INDUC RES tae Se ot tte & Sees ict ee 1.25 
Screenings ees eo og sc Wy ok ect 1.10@1.15 
Mina=runi’: yn vee ent ee 8 oe oe ee 1.10@1.15 
Standard 
G-n slop, areca sh clon ie Pee L0G 
Pee laRMl hi tect oRerci ay. Gani ged Okman Ae 0.95@1.09 
ZUM, ACFEODINGS 4, sie ei che fn sais te a 0.95@1.0 
Minera ani tobi Mace cet arts 0.90@0, 90 


Chicago 


Within the last week a slight improve- 
ment has been noted in the Illinois coal 
market. Small orders. have appeared 
here and there for domestic lump. 

A resumption of cold weather has 
caused a steady consumption of coal 
which has led to a small amount of buy- 
ing from the retailers. Springfield lump 
continues at $1.50 and steam lump re- 
mains firm at $1.25. Southern Illinois 
steam coals are a little higher, as a re- 
sult of a boost in freight rates. Reports 
indicate that mines in the Hocking Val- 
ley district are running at about full 
time; a small part of this coal is reach- 
ing Chicago. The Chicago price has not 
been changed, being $1.50 at the mines, 
or $3:15 f.o.b. Chicago. 

There are some inquiries for coke con- 
tracts. Spot business is fairly good and 
prices are steady to firm. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County 


Domestic; mst sccas cise vrai aieis's, «oes $2.37 
EM ete cis a hearts a's hed 5: Sine sips 2.12 

Steamy, lami saah oe eee he a 2.02 

Sorneninas: acu ieee raike «cre ras 2.02 
Springfield 

Domestié Tamp. oe.cgisr ie et abe cues $2.32 

Stearn MMP wees ole teat Rca eae 2.07 

NEInG-TUn Sees oe eat ee 1.97 

Sareenin gas saves irda 3) oth vis 8 oameuend 1.97 
Clinton 

Damestic limp sacs oes oie 1h ee crane $2.27 

PSGe Ue LUMA Ly. icin sic shee eve tole wis comnore ale 2.02 

AVE FevGeT Th ees chet wet e: cg olsjoroon alo ahsas 1.92 

PGTOENUES A Ge oe ie oot aM sro 0 1.92 
Pocahontas and New River 

MiG -NUsTT ee 1S et oes Oe $3.15 


TUITE GORE Es aisvcv9 dake wi ave) h ss Wiel s es 3.30@3. 56 

Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.75; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.55; byproduct, 
nut, $4.55; gas-house, 54.75. 


Portland, Ore. 


Portland and all of Oregon are already 
in the midst of warm summer weather 
and there is little business for the coal 
man these days. Storage rates have not 
yet been announced but if the warm 
weather continues, the dollar will soon 
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be lopped off quotations to those who are 
willing to stock up when business is dull. 
There is considerable agitation here to 
have the railroads extend lines into the 
coal fields of eastern Oregon so that these 
can be developed. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The importations by sea for the. month 
of April were: 10,343 tons of Welling- 
ton; 4971 tons of Australian; 16,683 tons 
of Pocahontas and 4840 tons of steam 
coal from the state of Washington. De- 
liveries by rail were normal. Climatic 
conditions have not stimulated demand 
for household purposes and movement of 
coal has been far from brisk. 

Owing to the small arrivals of Aus- 
tralian during the past three months, 
the total aggregating only 9636 tons, the 
stock of this grade has been consider- 
ably lowered; probably today there is 
not more than 10,000 tons on hand. 

Prices remain unchanged, the rate to 
dealers being as follows per ton: 


Wellington (British Columbia)............ $8.00 
Pelan Main: (Austratian)inccd20 ikea 8.00 
Rouky IM oantain sly: cme. is as enieiee meh ees 8.50 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania)................ 15.00 
Gumbetiand) 46-355 ecm: CSS aes 12.50 


Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE GIRARD ESTATE 


Anthracite coal-mining operations on 
the property of the Girard Estate in 
1911 were conducted on the largest scale 
on record. Both the production and 
shipments of coal, from the estate ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year. Total 
production was 2,420,747 tons and total 
shipments 2,162,047 tons. As compared 
with these figures, the total production 
in 1907, the heaviest previous year, was 
2,306,143 tons and the total shipments 
2,101,199 tons. 


THE CONSOLIDATION COAL Co. 


The Consolidation Coal Co. is now 
shipping coal at the rate of 40,000 tons 
per day. The business of the Consolida- 
tion has been heavy since the first of 
January. The shipments reported for the 
period from that date to May 9 totaled 3,- 
587,257 tons as compared with 2,832,443 
tons for 1911, or a gain of 754,814 tons 
for the current year. 


THE Car SITUATION 


The idle car statement of the American 
Railway Association for the two weeks 
ended on May 9 shows a decrease in the 
net surplus of 8783. The total surplus 
Over and above the shortages reported 
in some sections was 130,008. 

This decrease, following a sudden and 
large increase in the number reported 
in the preceding statement, is explained 
by the resumption of activity in the 
coal fields and the release of stored up 
fuel in view of the settlement. In the 
two weeks just reported for, the sur- 
plus of idle cars decreased from 94,943 
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to 83,512. That general business has not 
improved correspondingly is indicated 
by an increase in the box-car surplus 
from 19,583 to 20,626. 

The following table shows the surplus 
and shortages of cars on 167 roads on 
May 9 last: 


Net 
Surplus Short Surplus 
LB L0y. ir REN Ah, acc oe 20,626 3,294 17,332 
Pl ate oS oe ee ee 3,261 1,454 1,807 
Coal, gond. and hopper. 88,512 - i233 82,279 
Otherkindsetere es 29,377 697 28,680 
Rotaliina 133,776 6,678 130,098 


ANACONDA CopPER MINING Co. 


The coal department of this company 
produced during 1911, 800,073 tons, as 
compared with 828,529 tons for the year 
previous. Company is making extensive 
hydro-electric installations, by which they 
are effecting considerable economy in 
their coal consumption. The Belt mine, 
representing about one-eighth of their 
total production, is scheduled to be closed 
June 30. 


THE ISLAND CREEK COAL Co. 


This company has produced during the 
first four months of the current year 
about 625,000 tons of coal, or at the 
rate of 1,900,000 tons for the whole year. 
Production during April exceeded 180,000 
tons, and for May should reach about 
200,900. 


Foreign Markets 
GERMANY 


The following is a statement of the 
production, imports and exports in the 
German Empire, for the month of March 
1912, in metric tons: 


’ 


Production Imports Exports 
Coals ac. eee 12,811,823 497,457 2,420,993 
Lion tenis. eee 7,041,990 709,083 4,445 
Woke: 2) eee 2,130,905 40,599 507,748 
Briquettes........° 2,009,240 17,005 240,605 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Business in all branches of the steam- 
coal trade continues very quiet; colliery 
outputs remain abnormal, with the result 
that supplies are very plentiful and prices 


‘show a further heavy reduction: 


Best Welsh Steam Goality iaaie. cee ois s Sees $4.68 
Séeconds.3.ce eee Pe oleic itiaras sc oem 4.50 
THirdst iis weeose Soyo Br ee Oe 4.14 
Best dry coalacceaekatcters secrete hie. Ws, «x Ses 4.62 
Best Monmouthshire sc. ok s ec cik e s aldo 4.32 
Seconds. so cna ae eee iee aie oh clisic.s anew 4.14 
Best Cardith BmBlNGOal novices oa cides os veloc 2.52 
Seconeyy sc cee tletesteiste ae ccieene’s wtp 2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth, or Barry, while those of Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of 
wharfage, and for cash in 30 days, less 23 per cent. 


BriTISH Exports IN 1911 


The total coal exports from Cardiff 
were 16,127,777 tons. The northwest- 
ern ports exported 711,703 tons, and the 
northeastern ports, 21,716,027 (New 
Castle 6,884,611 and South Shields 5,- 
299,752). Humber ports exported 6,264,- 
063 tons, and other English ports 325,- 
376. Scotland exported 10,382,311 tons 
and London only 2089. 


Volar teeNowcs 


Nearly half the coal exported by Great 
Britain brings prices ranging between 
$1.92 and $2.66 per ton. Of the grand 
total, the Bristol Channel ports exported 
about 40 per cent., but these ports are 
responsible for practically the whole of 
the coal exported at prices exceeding 
$3.12, the figures being 19,221,076 tons 
out of a total of 19,727,291. 


Financial Notes 


The International Coal & Coke Co., 
capitalized at $3,000,000, paid $56,073.38 
in dividends, expended $77,554.28 for 
maintenance and $47,029.61 for improve- 
ments and equipment at its plant during 
1911. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. will this 


year expend $500,000 for the erection of, 


a huge dock at Grassy Point, Duluth, 
capable of handling “00,000 tons of coal 
and storing 200,000 tons. This develop- 
ment is to be paid for with surplus cash 
funds already in hand. 


In the first quarter of 1911 operations 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. resulted in 
a considerable deficit, whereas this year 
the net earnings for the 
months showed a substantial surplus. 
An increase in the preferred dividend 
from 5% is in prospect. 


That the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., which owns no railroad, is making 
money on mining coal, is shown by the 
payment of 8% dividends and by the in- 
crease of capital stock from 19,000,000 
to 26,500,000; by a scrip dividend of 15% 
in 1910 convertible into stock and a 10% 
allotment of stocks at par in 1911. 


The Reading Co. owns directly, through 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., over 40% of the anthracite deposits 
of Pennsylvania, and indirectly, through 
the Jersey Central, which holds 97% 
control of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., 17% more. '' The Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. produces roughly 10,000,000 tons 
and the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 5,500,- 
000 tons of anthracite per annum out of 
the total of 65,000,000. 


Chairman Taylor, of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., states that: the pension-fund 
plan becomes effective Apr. 1 next. The 
pension fund on Dec. 31 amounted to 
$92,329. The year’s receipts of the re- 
lief fund, including a balance of $45,755 
on Jan. 1, 1911, were $161,842, the com- 
pany appropriating $32,129. After the 
1911 disbursements had been made there 
remained a balance of $42,886. Since 
the fund was established, receipts have 
amounted to $1,068,386, and disburse- 
ments to $1,025,500. 


In the five years 1907 to 1911, ins 
clusive, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. paid out for rail transporta- 
tion a total of $40,283,313. Undoubtedly 
the major part of it went to the Read- 
ing Ry., but not all. Granting that it 
did, however, and assuming that the 
railway’s expense ratio on moving the 
hard coal from the Coal & Iron Co.’s 
collieries is 50% (ratio of all expenses 
in 1911 was 60.6%) the railway saved 
for its net $20,141,000 on coal carried for 
the controlled property during these five 
years. Deducting from this railway net 
the $9,900,000 said to have been lost on 
the operation of the collieries, a little 
over $10,200,000 is left to represent the 
profit of Reading coal mines to it. 
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50 H.P. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive from Motor to Countershaft in Retarding Conveyor 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., Canebrake, W. Va, 


is the Drive Important? 


You are paying for all the power you develop. You are 
using only the power you transmit. 


The difference is waste, which should be charged princi- 
pally to transmission or drive. That’s why the drive 
is important. 


In the belt drive there is slippage, and loss from stretched 
belting. 


In the gear drive there’s excessive tooth-wear, shock and 
strain, which means loss of power—and there’s noise 
and clatter. 


Neither of these drives can be expected to give full 
power. Therefore your machine cannot reach its 
highest efficiency point with them. 


That is why it is tremendously important for you to study 
the use of 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN 


Write for Book No. 141 and other booklets. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York - - 299 Broadway Pittsburg - 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver - Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston - - - 131 State Street St. Louis Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. SanFrancisco Messe & Gottfried Co. 
Buffalo - . 601 Ellicott Square Seattle - - - 118 King Street New Orleans Wilmot Machinery Co. 
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Link-Belt Co... ). 1200s ne 11 


Robins ng ile hd Fs Belt Co. 8 


Webster Mfg. Co. .3d cover 
Williams Patent ‘Crushcr 
& Pulverizer:Co-... oe 4 


Engines, Gas and Gasoline 
Webster Mfg. Co 3d cover 


Engines, Haulage 


Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 18 


Engines, Steam 


Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
‘4th cover 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine. Codss . 30 Seen 18 
Stine’ Co), “J. Ci... eon ee 9 
Valley: Iron ‘Worksso..e oon 15 
Fans 


Crawford & MoGrinnnee Co; . 
Jeffrey Mtg. Co 


oe te eee & © ee 


Stine Co., J. C.2 aa see 
Stine,-.S. Boers sk aoku nee 
Sullivan Machinery Co.... 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mi ge.4Cothem.eenee 2d cover 
Filters, Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 14 
Frogs and Switches 
Indianapolis Switch & Frog 
COs “iis egos sc se conve ons 
Furnaces, Smokeless 
McClave-Brooks Co........ 15 
Flywheels 
Webster Mfg. Co.....3d cover 


Gears 


American Concentrator Co. 20 
Link-Belt Coz...) eee 11 
Webster Mfg. Co 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 


Equipments 
iy . ° Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
rite us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


In Vous Coal Mine 
Deming Pumps 


can prove as serv iceable as in the mine of a coal com- 
pany in Virginia (name on request) where one pump 
handled gritty and dirty water for two years continu- 
ously without one cent spent for repair parts. 


Steam—Electric The Deming Pump shown above being electric driven 


and portable, can be taken any place your tracks go 
and is extremely valuable for emergency use. 


Mine Water eats ordinary pumps—but not 
Write for particulars. 


our ‘‘Lead Lined.” Ask us. 
Bulletins. The Deming Company 
; Salem, Ohio 
Hoists—Fans HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Crawford & McCrimmonCo. "oe a 
3 M. Me Chun ug ¢ &- Co is oe ville, Tennessee, 
dvie § Bolthoff M/q. ‘cad Senple "De onver. 
Brazil, Ind., U.S. A. ~ aa | 
2 
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Generators 


Electric 


Morgan-Gardner 
Co: 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 


PINES + COme seek ccna berente ewe uare vere 18 
Westinghouse Electric & 
IME S\ COrictetaterete oheters 2d cover’ 
Grates and Grate Bars 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
eT Abe LOLS hamcirnd.on Da OoN oe 3 
McClave-Brooks Co........ 15 
Valley Iron Works.... 15 
Hammers, Pneumatic 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. 7 
Hangers 
See Pulleys 
High Explosives 
Keystone National Powder 
(CS OSn Giateiew ls ts nk eh ares reine acetates 
Hoists, Electric 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 18 
Pneumelectric Machine Co. 74 
Si inte “Coss J On© yas gett eens 9 
SEL Cs eos chaste ether ne hekenei arene 9 
Vulcan Tron IWOrkKS. =. Hs 8 
Hoists, Steam 
Crawford & McCrimmon Co, 13 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co als 
SEPT 52, (ES nee Oe a heas abe ae a oe 9 
Sullivan. Machinery Co.... 7 
Vulcan Iron Works....... 8 
Hose and Hose Couplings 
Sullivan Machinery Co.... 7 
Incline Planers 
SELIG COs, el. Ciars oueiet fevel seats 9 
Jigs 
American Cpe s Co | 
Linig elt fC Oo ciclo iateeds ines 
Lamps, Acetylene 
Simmons 'Co., JoOBns 2a... 5 
Lamps, Safety 
Portable Electric Safety 
Lights Coeertetkosse eat. 19 
Larries, Coke Oven 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
Ory 7 CO Mas Sn mes 13 
Jeffrey Wife. COs... sees a cle 3 
Dink-Belt “COius sitet tei sne ts 11 
Leather 
Schieren Co., Chas A...... 8 
Lifts, Air 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. 7 
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Loaders, Box Car 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
Ory COs. cna ems 13 
Link-Belt® CoOm.n) see cw ienemneers 11 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader 
CSO Tiacredere a hie terentoene ota 4th cover 
Locomotives, Compressed 
Air 
POLtGT) COsp eee tse as et ees 4 
Locomotives, Electric 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
2d cover 
Jeffrey Mie. CO. seiaceln sere: 
Morgan-Gardner Electric 
Westinghouse Blectric & 
MEE ES MOON ace sccm 2d cover 
Locomotives, Steam 
Baldwin Locemotive WkEs., 
2d cover 
Porter COs miwia were 4 
Vulcan Tron > WOrgks aces: 8 
Metal, Anti-Friction 
Riverside Metal Refining 
CSOs DA cee "eave Veins Shamein) eaten ene 19 
Metal, Babbitt 
Riverside Metal Refining 
COLMatente is, eereers ae ee eran eels 
Metal, Bearing 
Riverside Metal Refining 
COs wa itete cisiaies sachet aetcene 19 
Mixers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
4th cover 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Motors 
Moreen: -Gardner Electric 
Ridewey. ‘Dynamo & En- 
SINC iCOn s vite sce arenes 2 oes 
Stlne (GO GC aan eee iene 9 
Westinghouse Electric & 
MIPS SCO. are etaate sail 2d cover 
Packing 
Schieren Co., Chas. A...... 8 
Paints and Oils 
Highland Chemical Pro- 
GAPS CO seen teeter ee ee 15 
Perforated Metals 
American Concentrator Co 20 


Harrington & King Perfo- 
rating Co 
Flendrick vite. COsin nea 19 


Picking Tables 


American Concentrator Co 20 
Jeffrey Me, Cow. We easeee 3 
Link-Belt @owk ss sre emeactets Ht 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 3oz. 
smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


90 West Street 


New York, U. Ss. A. 


YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. 
work. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. 


No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Field Office—s0 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 
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Pipe Covering 


Highland Chemical 
AUCTSi -COtmmnt ante ss isiete 13) 


Pipe Preservative 


Highland Chemical 
Gwcts «Cox wishes wioteteens) oie 15 

Pipe, Wood 

Eastern Mfg. Co..... 


Power Transmitting Ma- 
chinery 


Morse Chalnm Comme acter stores: 19 


Publishers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co..... ef 


Pulleys, Shafting and 
Hangers 

American Concentrator Co. 20 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co...... 14 


ERLE Sy WE Soe Olee cess emerene re 3 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Pulverizers, Coal 

Jermrey Mice Comes wade. ws 


Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulvenizer (COnws.Acns «cess 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 


Deming: Coma cmmeiae citer wee 

Pumps, Centrifugal 

Crawford & McCrimmon Co, 138 

emiin & "COM weanmiee sre ee tennisee 13 

Pumps, Electric 

Weminge Coogee were ae ccs 13 

Fairmont Mining Machin- 
Cry COs Sie enters 


Pumps, Rotary 
Deming “COvd we 2m wes ole teie 13 


Rail Benders 


Himik- Belt {Cok ae aes ae Aon ariel ie! 

Rescue Apparatus 

Servus Rescue Equipment 
IO... 5 ickchsneheen encase iene 

Screens 


American Concentrator Co 20 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 


4th cover 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery CO..A:caaeeeeentes le oes 13 
Harrington & King Perfo- 
rating. ‘Cobh meee sneer 1 
Hendrick. Mise Cor. a. ceer 19 
Jefrrey Mie. Cour. ane akon 6 3 
ink-Belt sCoth. «aie epi 11 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 18 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer <Cots=. =. eictane 
Shafting 
See Pulleys 
Sheaves 
Fairmont Mining aeeantn= 
ery CoO . bu, be ceteeteteds 
Dink=Béelt “OG ieee taney ss 11 
Mineral Ridge Mts. (Co... .7 18 
MEG, 3S. /B. . bideweeichapeae alers 9 


Webster Mfg. Co 


Smoke Helmets, Oxygen 


Servus Rescue Equipment 
COi es « 0 re eee oe 


DON’T PUT 


Armatures mounted on Hess-Bright Ball Bearings require no bearing 


attention whatever save to repack with grease every two months. 


Vols t= Non33 
Stokers, Mechanical : 
McClave-Brooks Co........ 15 


Structural Steel 


Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 14 


Surveying Instruments 


Bull & Bull Mien Comer we. 19 
Switchboards 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone, Mfe. Com-lines. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
WET 2S OG crareiane eset neiees 2d cover 
Tanks 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 14 
Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mig-iComee ee. aie 9 

Telephones, Mine 

Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
PUOME Ot Sly COn setae 9 


Tipples 


American Concentrator Co 20 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 


Gry COs). Wee ine eee 13 
Jeffrey. Mite Co. eect 5 
Link-Belt- Cos, se shonin 11 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 18 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader 

CO Sietigteun sa eee 4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 14 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Transformers 
Westinghouse Hlectric & 

Mire... Coes 2d cover 
Transits and Levels 
Buff & Buff Mig. Co..-.... 19 
Trolley Cars 
BHureka ~Co.;° “Dhew.. comes 4 
Trolley Wires 
Westinghouse Hlectric & 

MES CO ncistatetes rr 2d cover 


Turbines, Steam 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mieco Co.™ nee 2d cover 


Washeries, Coal 


American Concentrator Co 20 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery COs: cee eee 


Jeffrey Migs (Con ease eae 3 
Link-Belt’ Cos 2.i2renete oe iz 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Water Filtration and 


Softening 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 14 
Wheels, Car 
See Cars and Car Wheels 


Wire and Cable 


Stromberg-Carlson 
phone Mite. Cone ane 


your electric locomo- 
tives at the mercy of the 
man with the oil can! 


Hess- 


Brights may be specified on new equipment or applied to motors already 


in service. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 2129 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotive 


Apparatus that will give thoroughly _ satisfactory 
service is produced by long practical experience. 


Baldwin-W estinghouse 
Electric Mine Locomotives 


are the products of the combined experience of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, for 80 years the foremost locomotive build- 
ers in America, and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
the leader in the manufacture of electric haulage equipment ever 
since the beginning of electric traction. 


This experience is embodied in the design of every detail in the 
construction of Baldwin-Westinghouse mine locomotives. Each 
part is known to be best adapted to the service it must perform. 


In consequence, Baldwin- Westinghouse mine locomotives 
are, above all, reliable. 


They do their work steadily day inand day 
out, getting out maximum tonnage at the 
least expense and in the shortest time. 


There is a Baldwin-Westinghouse locomo- 
tave for every class of service. The proper 
locomotive for your mine wall be recom- 
mended by Westinghouse engineers after a 
careful study of conditions. 


ywestinghouse Mine Motor 


Address either Company— 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ONSERVATION as indicated by high per- 
C centage extraction of our coal areas is a ques- 

tion of great moment, but elimination of the 
larger wastes of human effort is even more important. 
Losses of material things are visible; a lack in oper- 
ating efficiency is less tangible. The former stirs us 
deeply; the latter is but vaguely appreciated. 


At no time in history has the demand for competent 
men been so far in excess of the supply. Too many 
are looking for the ready-made man, and too few are 
willing to secu-e competent help by themselves 
training employees. The idea that ‘‘Captains of 
industry are born, not made’ is too broad; men must 
be trained right, as well as born right. No great 
man can compete wih a number of ordinary men 
efficiently organized. . 


In the future, system will come before the man. 
Under efficient management, the superior man rises 
more surely and more rapidly than ever before. The 
correct synonym of. conservation is national efficiency, 
and the latter can be brought about by the general 
adoption of systematic management, rather than by 
the discovery of extraordinary men. 


Good management is an exact science, based upon 
definite laws. Fundamental principles are applicable 
to all activities, whether individual or corporate. 
Any scheme where the organization of employers, as 
well as employees, is for war rather than peace, is 
poorly devised. ‘The chief aim of every plan should 
be to secure maximum prosperity for both employer 
and employee. 


If an operator and miner working together become 
so skillful that they can mine two tons of coal while a 
competitor and his workman mine only one ton, it is 
certain that the first operator can pay higher wages, 
and still have a larger profit than his competitor. In 
other words, maximum prosperity can only exist 
as the result of maximum productivity. 


When engaged in a game of sport, the employee 
strains every nerve and muscle to win. If he failed 
to do so, he would be branded as a “‘quitter.”’ But 
in the routine of his daily work, the same man plans 
to do as little as he can. If he acted otherwise, his 
fellow-workers would condemn and threaten him. 
In the labor world it is thought honorable to “‘soldier,”’ 
and that belief is the most dangerous disease that has 
afflicted society today. Nothing would do more 
toward promoting prosperity and eliminating poverty 
than doing away with the ancient and respectable 
habit of ‘‘killing time.” 


The fallacious reasoning that causes workmen to 
approve ‘“‘soldiering’’ is based on the belief that ‘‘a 
material increase in the output of each man or each 
machine results finally in throwing a number of men 
out of work.” It is also true that the evil habit has 
been fostered by defective systems of management, 
which include a total ignorance on the part of em- 
ployers as to the proper time in which work of 
various kinds should be done. 


The tendency to ‘‘take it easy’ is encouraged also 
by “‘rule-of-thumb’’ methods, which should be re- 
placed by scientific schemes, based on a careful 
study and elimination of unnecessary motions, and 
the substitution of fast for slow methods of working. 
There are at least a dozen ways of doing each act in 
mining coal, and for the same reason there is a variety 
of implements used for each class of work. 


There is always one method and one implement 
which is better and faster than any of the rest, and it 
is in the discovery, selection and development of 
these higher efficiency methods and tools that the 
value of scientific management rests. All old systems 
make it imperative that each man shall do his work 
as he thinks best, without help or advice from the 
management. ‘This plan makes it impossible for 
employees to work in accordance with scientific 
rules, even where such laws exist. It is just as essential 
to know how to manage men efficiently, as it is to 
handle problems in ventilation, pumping or haulage. 
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The Lanchow Mines in China 


The best known and most extensively 
worked coal field in China, is that dis- 
trict in the northeast part of the country. 
This area extends west from the Gulf 
of Pechihli to the vicinity of Peking and 
the western boundary may be said to 
follow southward approximately in the 
direction of the south branch of the 
Great Wall, traversing the border line 
between the provinces of Chi-Li and 
Shan-Si and southward into Ho-Nan. 
Nothing but the merest conjecture can 
give one an idea of the vast quantity of 
coal lying in reserve in this area, from 
which, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, there is probably a supply sufficient 
to provide the world’s needs for several 
centuries. 

Of the many districts in the field, the 
most important and oldest is that of the 
Kaiping district, situated along the line 








By K. P. Swensen* 


The Lanchow Company is 
purely a Chinese institution, but 
under the technical management 
of three German engineers. These 
men, following the dictates of 
their training, have built up a 


plant of wonderful permanency. 
Among the many problems en- 
countered, one of the most seri- 
ous was the difficulty in overcom- 
ing the oriental prejudices and 
customs. 


*Mining engineer, Nanking, China. 
feeling exists, to a certain extent, to this 


day, as may be noted in the extreme 
difficulty that foreigners or progressive 
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withstanding the coming completion of 
the Panama Canal, unless the Alaska 
coal. fields become heavy producers. Lack 
of shipping ports with good harbors, and 
of railway and steamship transportation 
facilities are at present the drawbacks 
to the Chinese in realizing this ambition. 

There is a need for a world market for 
Chinese coal, as there now seems to be 
an oversupply in the Orient of all coals 
except the navy lump. Local needs are 
therefore easily supplied by the produc- 
tion of the present plants in operation. 
In the Kaiping district a fair grade of 
bituminous coal sold at the mine at as 
low a price as $1.10 per ton during the 
summer of 1911, when 
among the different companies was keen, 
This allows for a very meager profit or 
none at all on a heavy investment even 
though coal may be mined in China at 


GENERAL VIEW QF THE LANCHOW MINING Co.’s SURFACE PLANT, SHOWING AUXILIARY HOIST TO THE LEFT 


of the Imperial Railways of North China 
60 miles north of Tientsin. The principal 
operator in this district is the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Co. which has 
its largest plant in Tongshan. It is in- 
teresting to note that the history of this 
company from the date of its beginning 
in 1879 up to the present time, correla- 
tive as it is with the modern industrial 
progress in China, is typical of the man- 
ner in which the whole of China has 
slowly and hesitatingly accepted the 
Western innovations in industry, govern- 
ment and commerce during the‘ process 
of her awakening. 


PREJUDICES OF THE ORIENT 


Enterprises in China, whether the re- 
sult of foreign or Chinese initiative, have 
always had the wall of native prejudice 
and ignorance to contend with. This 


Chinese have in obtaining concessions 
favorable to modern mining develop- 
ment, or in any of the industrial enter- 
prises in which foreign control is con- 
cerned. The attitude of the Government, 
however, iS very strongly in favor of 
native enterprises at all times and gives 
every encouragement it can to such ven- 
tures. Lack of capital, or unwillingness 
on the part of the Chinese to invest in 
new and unfamiliar undertakings, con- 
tinues to be the reason of the present 
undevelopment of her vast mineral re- 
sources. i 

When we consider the extremely low 
cost at which the Chinese are able to 
mine coal with their cheap labor and 
modern machinery, there is every rea- 
son to believe that in a comparatively 
short time, they will find a market on 
the Pacific Coast region of America, not- 


a figure that is easily one-half of what 
must be paid in the United States. 


SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


A Chinese coal mining company of 
Kaiping district, known as the Lanchow 
Mining Co.; has recently started to pro- 
duce coal and coke in competition with 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining Co. 
The company’s property lies between the 
Tongshan and Linsi mines and the work- 
able coal seams extend for a distance 
of about 15 miles. The parent shaft of 
the mines is at Machiakow, which is 
three miles from the railway station at 
Kaiping. A standard gauge railroad, 
operated by the company, is used for 
hauling the company’s product to Kaip- 
ing, from which point it is shipped to the 
port of Tongku and also to Tientsin. 


The shipping port of Tongku is ice 


competition - 


June 1, 1912 


bound in winter, which prevents the 
company from shipping its product to 
points outside of its own local territory 
for at least four months of the year. 
Furthermore, the harbor is not deep 
enough to accomodate the deep sea going 
vessels. This places this company at a 
disadvantage with its competitor, the 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Co., 
who have their own private shipping 
port at Chin Wang Tao, which is free 
from ice all the year around, and from 
which coal may be loaded on to vessels 
of deep draught. 

The Lanchow Mining Co. is purely a 
Chinese organization, started in 1909, 
and in which Chinese capital only is con- 
cerned; of the operating staff, there are 
only three foreigners in the employ of 
the company. These are the three Ger- 
man engineers, who constitute the techni- 
cal management. It is the desire of the 
Chinese to employ only such foreign 
help as is absolutely necessary in the 
carrying on of this enterprise. In com- 


alluvium and loess. 
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stratification of the nearby hills which 
rise abruptly out of a vast area of 
This condition has 
made it necessary for the company to do 
its prospecting, in the tracing of out- 
crops, by sinking test pits. Indications 
of the location of the main seams were 
discovered from examination of the old 
native pit workings. 

The coal-bearing formation, consist- 
ing of shales and sandstones and a va- 
riety of shaley clays, appears to be along 
the north fold of a syncline, which has 
been described by Drake.* 

Beginning at Tongshan where the in- 
clination is steepest, it follows in an 
easterly direction for a distance of 21 
miles until Linsi is reached. At Linsi, 
the location of one of the Chinese En- 
gineering Co.’s mines, the dip of the 
seams is only 10 deg. At Tongshan, the 
western extremity of the syncline, the 
formations have been greatly disturbed 
by upheavals. At the Lanchow workings, 
however, the seams thus far encountered 
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pletion of the present shaft-sinking oper- 
ations and their underground connections, 
the engineers feel justified in expending 
the capital required for the present elab- 
orate equipment. Besides the parent 
shaft at Ma Chia Kow, there are three 
other pairs of shafts situated along the 
strike of the seams at intervals of about 
3300 feet. 

The coal is characteristic in quality of 
that found throughout the district. It is 
of uniform grade, has qualities which 
make it well suited for steam purposes 
and is especially well adapted for coke 
manufacture. The coal has the disad- 
vantage of being very friable. Two typi- 
cal analyses of the coals are given as 


follows: 


No. 12 Seam No. 9 Seam 
Slack Lump Slack Lump 


Moisture ....... 1.30 1.52 0.96 0.80 
Vclatile matter 23.60 25.12 26.56 27.50 
Fixed carbon... 59.86 53.06 56.65 51.70 
ASD sates egive oeLs 16.24 20.30 15.84 20.00 


The surface equipment recently com- 
pleted at the Ma Chia Kow shaft is as 
uptodate in point of efficiency for the 





OPPOSITE VIEW OF THE SURFACE PLANT, SHOWING TRESTLE FOR CONVEYING COA! TO THE BOILER PLANT 


mon with the practice of some of the 
other Chinese mining concerns, the Lan- 
chow company has started up a mining 
school in conjunction with the works 
for the purpose of training its own en- 
gineers and officials who will eventu- 
ally occupy the various positions in the 
management of the company. The com- 
pany is at present capitalized at 4,500,- 
000 taels,* about 3,000,000 taels having 
already been expended for the present 
surface equipment and underground de- 
velopment. 


THE GEOLOGY 


The coal beds which are now being 
worked by the Lanchow Mining Co., oc- 
cur in a limestone belt of Carboniferous 
formation which has been tilted and 
faulted, this latter being revealed in the 





*The Chinese tael is equal to an ounce 
of silver, or about 70c. gold at the pre- 
vailing market price of silver. 


are quite regular and undisturbed. There 
are no serious dislocations by faults 
and the earth pressure is not great. At 
Ma Chia Kow the dip of the seams is 
about 30 deg. and there are 13 exposed, 
3 of which are workable. These are 5 
ft., 23 ft. and 49 ft., 6 in. in thickness, 
respectively. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENT 


The present stage of the work is 
largely one of development, notwith- 
standing the fact that at Ma Chia Kow, 
a coal reserve has been found which will 
guarantee an output of 3600 tons per day 
for a period of 20 years. The manage- 
ment contemplates a huge output in the 
near future, and even though the present 
stage of development is a mere fraction 
of what they hope for, after the com- 





*Paper_on “The Coal Fields of North- 
eastern China,” by Noah Fields Drake, 
A. I. M. E., Feb., 1901. 


economical handling of material as may 
be found in any part of the world. A 
characteristic feature noted in every in- 
dustrial plant laid out by trained German 
engineers, is the thoroughness. with 
which all details are worked out. To an 
American, visiting this plant who is fami- 
liar with the current practice at home the 
most noticeable feature is the very sub- 
stantial nature of the surface structures 
and the machinery equipment, which 
seems to point to a policy that takes no 
regard for the consideration of the finan- 
cial balance and adjustment of ultimate 
profits that would involve a limit to first 
cost expenditure. 

The policy of great permanence pre- 
vails throughout the plant. This appears 
to be the practice in Europe, particularly 
in Germany and this mine may serve as 
an example of how European practice 
differs from that of the American opera- 
tors. The buildings are roomy and sub- 
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stantially built of brick. The office 
building, here as in all important Chinese 
establishments, is an elaborate one. In 
the eyes of the Chinese, this building 
must by all means come up with their 
ideas of the fitness of things by having 
it made to look as pretentious and digni- 
fied as possible. A large reception room 
with a number of ante rooms is always 
required for guests and business visitors. 


POWER PLANT 


The boiler house presents a typical 
illustration of the splendid surface equip- 
ment of this plant in general. There are 
seven fire-tube boilers of the Lancashire 
type which carry steam under a pressure 
of 180 lb. per sq.in., each having a heat- 
ing surface of 1300 sq.ft. and provided 
with superheaters. The superheaters 
take the place of the economizers, 
found at most large boiler plants and the 
experience of many engineers shows 
them to be the most satisfactory in effi- 
ciency as well as in ease of operat- 
ing and cleaning. In the firing of boilers, 
it is to be noted that here, as at many 
other plants where labor is plentiful, 
advantage is not taken of its cheapness. 
Firing is done by electrically operated 
mechanical stokers. The coal for firing 
is conveyed direct from the shaft house 
over a Steel trestle and dumped in rein- 
forced concrete bins over the boilers. 

The. power plant contains one unit, a 
compound engine and generator set of 
1250 kw., which provides all the power 
required for running the Ma Chia plant 
and for furnishing lights for the other 
mines. A second similar unit will be in- 
stalled later and also a low pressure 
steam turbine which will utilize the ex- 
haust from other engines which may be 
run condensing or non-condensing. The 
voltages supplied are either 3000 or 500 
according to the size of the motors, while 
the lights take 110 volts. 


HOISTING, VENTILATING AND PUMPING. 
MACHINERY 


Electric power is used in all depart- 
ments of the mine except for hoisting. 
Eventually with the growth of the adjoin- 
ing mines, it is planned to make the Ma 
Chia Kow plant a central power station 
to furnish power and light for all the 
works of the company. 

For ventilation, the mine is provided 
with a main airway 4x6 ft. situated 33 
ft. above the main level from which 
auxiliary air passages provide the circu- 


lation to the working faces and thence 


by way of the main haulageway to the 
upcast. The ventilating fans are high 
speed, electrically driven and two in num- 
ber having capacities respectively of 87,- 
000 and 123,000 cu.ft. per minute. 

For handling the mine water, a main 
pumping station is being put in at the 
lower level, where three, electrically 
driven, centrifugal pumps will be in- 
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stalled having a capacity of 88 cu.ft. per 
minute each. At present the mine is 
making 123 cu.ft. of water per minute 
which is handled by one high pressure 
centrifugal pump and a sinking pump 
hung in the main shaft. The capacity 
of this sinking pump is 88 cu.ft. per 
minute and it is lowered up and down 
by an electric gear-driven hoist. 

The air compressor is of the straight 
line type and has a capacity of 5300 cu.- 
ft. per minute. The compressor plant 
will be added to as it is expected that 
air winches for underground hoisting 
as well as air drills will be used to a 
large extent in the future operations. 


SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


The main shaft has an inside diame- 
ter of 18.6 ft. and a depth of 690 ft. 
The lining is cf a very substantial nature, 
consisting of hard limestone blocks 
trimmed and cut to conform with the cur- 
vature of the shaft and placed in a 
double layer, giving a lining about 18 in. 
in thickness. The auxiliary shaft, the 
wooden head frame for which may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration 
has a depth of 350 ft. and an inside 
diameter of 11 ft. When the installation 
is completed for the main hoisting shaft, 
the auxiliary will be used only for an 
airshaft. A glance at the illustration will 
show how the coal is being temporarily 
hoisted from this shaft, conveyed to an 
electric elevator and thence to the coal 
handling floor of the shaft house. 


The main shaft has four compartments, 
all of which are to be used for hoist- 
ing coal. There is a cage for each com- 


partment having four decks, each deck. 


accommodating two cars each having a 
capacity of 0.55 tons of coal each. 

To facilitate the speed of hoisting there 
are double landings at the underground 
stations and in the tipple, the arrange- 
ment allowing for two decks of loaded 
cars and two decks of empties being 
transferred at the same time. The cages 
are then moved a stated amount and the 
two remaining decks of each cage are 
taken care of in the same way. In the 
tipple house, of the two landings, the up- 
per one is the auxiliary, from which the 
loaded cars are being lowered to the 
main floor by means of a small electric 
elevator. A similar arrangement is pro- 
vided for at the underground loading 
station. 

Three principal grades of coal are pro- 
duced, the mine product being dumped 
by the ordinary car revolving tipple, on 
a travelling iron belt where boys usu- 
ally do the picking, and thence over shak- 
ing screen. These screens feed direcfly 
into freight cars, which are hauled by the 
company’s own locomotives to the main 
railway line 9 miles distant. The maxi- 
mum capacity of this plant is 4800 tons 
per 16 hours. 


THE TIMBER SUPPLY 


The underground workings present an- 
other example of the long life and 
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permanence which is expected of the 
plant, such as we are not accustomed to 
seeing in America even in the old pro- 
ducers. Advantage is taken of the cheap- 
ness of labor and particularly of the skill 
of the Chinese as masons. All main 
haulageways are supported by massive 
masonry lining, consisting usually of 
brick walls and an arch made of lime- 
stone blocks; reinforced concrete is also 
used to a certain extent. 

The timber used in the temporary open- 
ings is an inferior grade of Chinese wood, 
which is crooked and knotty. As the 
central portion of China is practically 
deforested, the item of supplying timbers 
for mining purposes must necessarily be 
an expensive one and in most cases, re- 
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course must be had to masonry supports 
where practicable. Here it may be 
pointed out that the native burned bricks 
of China are of good quality and very 
cheap. 

For the future timber supply the com- 
pany has already planted over 1,250,000 
trees consisting mostly of acacias. These 
trees will grow from 4 to 6 in. in diame- 
ter in 5 years time and while they will 
only furnish timber of an inferior quality 
for mining purposes their planting will 
be profitable in other ways as the coun- 
try is practically treeless. 


SYSTEM OF MINING 


The workings are opened up by a main 
haulageway parallel to the strike, and on 
the footwall side. Blocks of coal are 
exposed having 100 ft. along 
strike and a length along the 40 
deg. dip, corresponding to 165 ft. verti- 
cally. The filling method of mining is 


the 
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used throughout as the Chinese authori- 
ties object to having the surface disfig- 
ured by the caves resulting from subsi- 
dence, an occurence which would follow 
to a very considerable, if not a dangerous 
degree in the mining out of such thick 
seams. The seams encountered thus far 
have been regular in strike, dip and thick- 
ness. With the filling method in use, the 
system of regular extraction and watch- 
ful supervision over the laborers is not 
sO necessary, as would be the case in 
mining where roof settlement plays so 
prominent apart. This adds to the safety 
of the workmen and to the ease in hand- 
ling a large force of unskilled Chinese 
labor. 

The mining of a block of coal is com- 
menced at the base, a slice about 6 ft. 
in width being extracted shorigontally 
from the roof. The coal is then conveyed 
in cars, or in baskets, by coolies to the 
temporary inclined hoisting station, from 
whence it is lowered or raised, as the 
case may be, to the main haulageway. 
Both compressed air and electric oper- 
ated winches are used for this purpose. 
When a bench of coal is removed, ex- 
tending across the width of the seam, the 
space is filled with waste rock which 
comes from the dead workings or from 
limestone quarries on the surface. The 
waste is shot down through chutes, which 
also serve as airways. 

The coal is mined by the contract sys- 
tem in which Chinese contractors are 
used. There are at the present time 1200 
men at work with the contracting force 
and 800 men employed by the mining 
company. The contractor is paid 18c. 
gold for slack and 22c. per ton for lump. 
Crosscutting, timbering and brick lining 
is paid for by contract at so much per 
meter. 


COMPETITION AND OVER PRODUCTION 


Owing to an over production of coal 
and coke in the North China coal areas, 
the Lanchow Co. has been suffering from 
competition which carries away the 
profits. It is hoped that the Chinese will 
eventually construct a shipping port, and 
with this a line of steamers of adequate 
size, that will give them more indepen- 
dence in disposing of their products. 

To look into the future that lies before 
this company, it may be mentioned that 
there are iron ore bodies situated from 10 
to 15 miles away from the coal mines 
which are said to contain large quan- 
tities of a good grade of iron ore. Nego- 
ciations have already been under way 
towards getting foreign capital to invest 
in the development of these bodies of 
ore and the building a complete steel 
plant. The present company, with such 
an enlargement in the scope of its work, 
would then assume great importance as 
an iron and coal producer and become a 
factor in the ever increasing industrial 
development of China. 
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Permanent Board of Avcbi- 
tration 
By E. JACOBS 


A joint application has been made by 
the official representatives of the West- 
ern Coal Operators Association of Can- 
ada and District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, respectively, for 
the appointment by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ottawa, of a chairman of 
a permanent board to which differences 
between the western coal mine operators 
and their employees are to be referred in 
the event of the parties not first agree- 
ing without such reference. 

For some years it has been customary, 
when disputes arose, for one or both of 
the parties concerned to apply for the 
appointment by the department, under the 
“Industrial Disputes Investigation Act,” 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion for each individual dispute in which 
the services of such a board were in- 
voked, the procedure being for each party 
to name its representative on the board 
and in the event of these two not agreeing 
upona chairman, the department to choose 
one. When the long dispute of last year, 
which extended over nearly eight months, 
was brought to a close, the desirability of 
having a permanent board was mutually 
recognized, and now the department has 
been asked to name a chairman in ac- 
cordance with the understanding then 
reached. 


SEVEN THOUSAND MEN AFFECTED 


The Western Coal Operators Associa- 
tion comprises in its membership most 


_of the operators of coal mines in Alberta 


and the Crow’s Nest District of British 
Columbia situated along the main trans- 
continental line of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. Co. and its Crow’s Nest line. Dis- 
trict No. 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America has branches throughout the 
area thus indicated. A general strike of 
employees at all the coal mines and coke 
ovens in District No. 18 involves the ces- 
sation of work by approximately 7000 
employees, beside throwing out of em- 
ployment others, such as train crews, not 
directly connected with disputes between 
operators and employees. The desirability 
of establishing a permanent board, having 
the confidence of both parties and suffi- 
ciently familiar with local conditions to 
enable the speedy settlement of differ- 
ences, is generally conceded, so that 
there may not again result such a great 
loss to both parties immediately con- 
cerned, and to consumers of coal gen- 
erally, as was the case last year. 


Kentucky Mining Institute 


The next meeting of the institute will 
be held at Lexington, Ky., June 10 and 
11, as noted in CoAL AcE of May 4, 
p. 969, . 
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Electric Power Plants for Mines 


Electric power for use in coal mining 
operations may sometimes be purchased 
to advantage from an established source 
but usually must be generated on the 
ground where it is required. As a rule, 
coal mines are not so situated as to en- 
able their operators to purchase power 
at a price which compares favorably with 
that at which they can produce it for 
themselves. 

Not infrequently, however, conditions 
are such that a number of small opera- 
tions can profitably combine in the erec- 
tion of a central station, from which pow- 
er is furnished to each plant according to 
its needs. In an arrangement of this 
kind, it is a comparatively easy matter 
to determine the proportion of the total 
cost that each operation should pay by 
installing meters, either at the central 
. station or at each of the receiving sta- 
tions. ; 

Owing to the more or less isolated lo- 
cation of the usual coal-mining opera- 
tions, the ‘prevailing arrangement for 
supplying electric power consists of a 
generating station for each _ plant, 
although not necessarily for each mine, 
as there are frequently a number of 


separate openings, subsidiary to one 
principal operation. 
PROBABLE LIFE OF PLANT IMPORTANT 


In determining the general character 
of a power-plant installation of this kind, 
the probable life of the mining opera- 
tion is of prime importance. If the sup- 
ply of coal is likely to be worked out in a 
comparatively short time, the installa- 
tion should in general be inexpensive, as 
in the end a considerable portion of the 
building ‘and apparatus will probably 
have to be abandoned. It is therefore ad- 
visable to build a plant which, while 
satisfactory for the time it is likely to be 
in use, will not represent any great sum 
of money at the time it has to be 
abandoned. 

The same criterion does not apply, 
however, to the item of machinery, or 
at least not to an equal extent, because 
this part of the equipment probably 
need not be abandoned and it is essen- 
tial that the engines for a power instal- 
lation should be strong and reliable as 
well as desirable that they should be of 
comparatively low cost. Unfortunately 
these two items are not as a rule en- 
tirely reconcilable. A strong and re- 
liable engine means good workmanship, 
material and design and is usually fairly 
high in cost. 

It always should be kept in mind that 
while apparatus of low initial cost en- 
tails correspondingly low fixed charges, 
on the other hand, it is extremely likely 
to mean high operating costs. Generally, 






‘charges on the boiler plant. 


By Henry D. Jackson * 


The degree of remoteness from 
other plants and the probable 
life of the mines are two most 
important factors in determin- 
ing the general type of electric 
plant for a coal-mining opera- 
tion. Low fixed charges, attained 


by the use of inferior machinery, 
may be more than offset by the 
high operating costs which are 


entailed. General and detailed 
considerations regarding power- 
plant design. 





*Consulting engineer, associated with 
Timothy W. Sprague and Frederic H. 
Keyes, Boston, Mass. 


low priced engines require an excessive 
amount of steam, and the capacity of the 
boilers must consequently be increased, 
which fact acts to offset the saving on 
the engines. Also, the maintenance 


charges on an inferior machine are great 
because of the repairs which are inevit- 
ably required by an engine that is poorly 
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designed and constructed. Another item 
of expense is that resulting from the fre- 
quent shut-downs which are necessary in 
order to etfect these repairs. 


FIXED CHARGES VS. OPERATING COST 


Therefore, in selecting ‘the engines 
which are to be installed, it is essential 
that the questions of first cost and operat- 
ing cost should carefully be considered 
and balanced. The load which is likely 
to come upon the engine through the year 
should be estimated as nearly as possi- 
ble. On one hand, is the comparatively 
expensive engine with low steam con- 
sumption, small repair costs, high fixed 
charges on the engine and reduced fixed 
On the 
other hand is the comparatively low- 


‘in order to insure a low first cost. 


priced engine with correspondingly high 
operating costs and high fixed charges 
on the larger steam plant which is re- 
quired. Figures should be obtained on 
engines of different types and the operat- 
ing costs and fixed charges carefully 
worked out. The same method of pro- 
cedure should be followed out with 
reference to the boilers and _ other 


apparatus, until the entire plant is care- 


fully covered. 

In regard to electrical apparatus, it is 
equally important in this case to con- 
sider whether it is cheaper in the long 
run to install a direct-connected genera- 
tor or a belted generator. The lower 
efficiency of the belted unit together with 
the greater space it requires, thus en- 
tailing additional cost for building and 
foundations, must be taken into account 
in comparison with the ‘smaller building 
and foundations required by the direct- 
connected outfit of higher first cost. The 
generator itself should be purchased on 
exactly the same basis as the engine. A 
low-priced generator usually means ex- 
orbitant repair costs, and a high-priced 
generator may mean excessive fixed 
charges. These items must be balanced 
in order to obtain the best results. 


SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT DESIRABLE 


In deciding on the general arrange- 
ment of a plant it is important to secure 
the simplest practicable form of layout, 
Sim- 
plicity, however, does not mean the cut- 
ting out of essential features. The plant 
should be carefully designed to avoid, as 
far as possible, all likelihood of break- 
downs. The best material and fittings 
consistent with the purpose and life of 
the installation, should be used through- 
out. A breakdown due to imperfect or 
inferior material will result in a loss far 
greater than the difference in cost be- 
tween inferior and good material. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to 
facilities for receiving coal and for hand- 
ling supplies and repair parts, also for 
the removal of ashes. 

If more than one unit is installed, 
every precaution should be taken to en- 
able the several units to be operated in- 


dependently so that repairs can be made - 


to one set of engines or boilers while 
the others are in operation. Inter-con- 
nections between boilers and engines 
should be arranged so that any boiler or 
set of boilers can be used by any engine. 

To insure continuity of operation, 
automatic non-return stop valves should 
be placed on every boiler, as it is fre- 
quently found that a boiler gives out in 
one way or another and allows the steam 
from the other boilers to blow through it, 
if this precaution is not taken. At prac- 
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tically all mines it is quite essential that 
fans, pumps, and frequently the hoist- 
ing engines should always be in opera- 
tion; if non-return stop valves are used, 
an accident to any one boiler will allow 
the other boilers to remain in operation 
unless the accident is so serious as to 
totally destroy or wreck the whole plant. 

The piping between engines and boiler 
room should be as short and direct as 
possible, and every provision should be 
made to take care of expansion in the 
steam lines. All steam piping should be 
carefully drained, and valves should be 
so arranged that no water will be held 
in the pipe when the valves are closed. 
All pockets and loops in the piping should 
be drained by means of traps, and the 
water returned to the boilers if practi- 
cable. 


FEED WATER ECONOMY 


Frequently, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the coal fields is found in ob- 
taining good water for the boilers, and 
therefore no water which has been puri- 
fied by being made into steam should be 
thrown away if it can safely be returned 
to the boilers. “Safely” is here used 
‘advisedly, as it is often found that the 
exhaust steam which has passed through 
engines is contaminated with oil to such 
an extent that it would be unsafe to 
return it to the boilers. Under these 
conditions the use of closed feed-water 
heaters, or open heaters with oil separa- 
tors, will allow the heat in the steam 
to be delivered to the feed water. 

The question of whether or not to 
operate a plant on a condensing basis, 
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depends entirely upon the supply of 
water available for condensing purposes. 
It is frequently found that while there 
may be a scarcity of water suitable for 
boiler supply, there is at the same time 
plenty of water available for cooling pur- 
poses. Under these conditions it is 
usually wise to operate condensing since 
the consequent decrease in the size of 
the boilers and the smaller consumption 
of fuel and water soen pay for the addi- 
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tional cost of the condensing apparatus. 
Then too, it is frequently possible to 
install small turbo-generators which are 
lower in cost than a reciprocating-engine 
set of equivalent capacity because of the 
smaller amount of room which they re- 
quire and the higher speed at which they 
operate. These allow the return of all 
the water of condensation to the boilers 
because no oil comes in contact with the 
steam, in an apparatus of this character. 

It may not be out of place here to re- 
fer to the use of steam driven fans. 
These are required in a number of in- 
stances because it is desired to operate 
the ventilating plant when the main elec- 
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tric generating unit is shut down. It may 
frequently happen in a case of this kind 
that the fan is located at some distance 
from the power station and requires the 
installation of a long steam line. Every 
precaution should be taken to absorb the 
expansion and contraction taking place 
in a line of this kind and in such a way 
as to avoid undue strain upon the pipe 
itself or upon any of the buildings. 


DESIGN OF LONG STEAM LINE 


Furthermore, the condensation taking 
place in a pipe line of this sort is likely 
to prove a source of considerable trouble. 
It is dangerous to allow the condensed 
water to reach the engine and it is 
equally dangerous to allow it to get back 
into the main steam line. In the first 
case it is liable to wreck the machine and 
in the second case, a slug of water in the 
main line may rupture the fittings. Pro- 
vision should be made (1) for draining 
this water as it forms, and (2) for 
preventing it from getting to either the 
engine or the main steam line in case the 
drain fails to operate. 

Another point which has to be taken 
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into account in connection with a long 
steam line of this kind is the possibility 
of excessive vibration due to the inter- 
mittent flow of steam which results from 
supplying a reciprocating engine. This 
vibration frequently can be avoided by in- 
stalling, at or near the fan engine, a re- 
ceiver having sufficient capacity to supply 
the engine with steam, without materially 
lowering the pressure in the receiver, and 
thus allowing a continuous flow through 
the pipe. Figs. 2 and 3 show the begin- 
ning and end of a pipe line which runs 
to a fan engine. The anchorages and 
also the methods employed for prevent- 
ing water from getting to either the en- 
gine or the main pipe line are illustrated. 


RECEIVERS AND STEAM TRAPS 


In the end elevation of the power 
house, Fig. 2, it will be noted that there 
is shown a vertical pipe from which the 
fan engine line is taken off at about mid- 
way of its height. This pipe acts as a 
receiver for water which may condense 
in the steam line. The water is 
drained off from the pipe by means 
of a steam trap. At the fan engine, a 
similar pipe will be noticed which serves 
a like purpose and also acts as a re- 
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that in existing plants such provision has 
not been made. Another suggestion of 
demonstrated practical value is the use 
of a stop valve between the boiler and 
and the blowoff valve, in order to keep 
the latter in good condition. This is a 
point which is frequently overlooked, with 
the result that the blowoffs leak, stick 
and in general are the source of much 
inconvenience and occasionally a shut- 
down. 

There is usually urgent necessity for 
a careful analysis of all water used for 
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boiler feed purposes throughout the coal 
fields. Water in these localities fre- 
quently contains, in addition to the more 
usual scale forming material, impurities 
which will rapidly and seriously injure 
the boilers. Under such conditions it 
is advisable to use some system of feed 
water purification. Purifying apparatus 
will often save many times its cost in 
boiler repairs. Sometimes the system of 
water purification may be combined with 
a feed water heating apparatus. 


FEED WATER HEATING AND PURIFICATION 


The installation of a good feed water 
heater is always worth considering (1) 
because of the saving in fuel and (2) 
because it saves the boilers. Whether 
the open or closed type of heater should | 
be selected, depends largely upon the 
conditions of service. The closed heater 
possesses the advantage that with its 
use oil cannot possibly be carried over 
to the boilers from the engine exhaust. 
On the other hand, if the water used con- 
tains salts which precipitate at a com- 
paratively low temperature, the closed 
heater will soon become inefficient unless 
frequently cleaned, and under these cir- 
cumstances it is usually advisable to in- 
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Fic. 5. THE RING SysTEM OF PIPING, DEVISED TO INSURE CONTINUITY OF OPERATION, SELDOM JUSTIFIES ITS GREATER COST 


ceiver for smoothing out the fluctuations 
of the steam in the pipe line. 

A layout of the power plant proper, in 
its simplest form is shown in Fig. 2. 
Provision is made for an additional 
boiler and engine. In case it is de- 
sired, an extra main may be provided for 
carrying steam from the boiler room 
header to the engine header, thus giving 
more assurance of a steam supply to 
either engine in case of accident. How- 
ever, this arrangement is in most cases 
unnecessary if care is taken to purchase 
high grade material for the simpler form 
of layout. 

It may be unnecessary to suggest that 
room should be provided in the boiler- 
house for the removal of tubes from the 
boilers but it is not uncommon to find 
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Fic. 6.. NON-THOROUGHFARE HEATER 


stall an open type heater, in which the 
salts can readily be thrown down and 
easily removed. In the latter case, oil 
in the steam may be taken care of by 
means of an oil separator. 

The heater should usually be con- 
nected as shown in Fig. 6, that is, as a 
non-thoroughfare. This arrangement 
operates to prevent even the small — 
amount of oil which may pass the oil 
separator from getting into the heater and 
consequently reaching the feed water. 
The amount of steam required for heat- 
ing the water is usually only about one- 
fifth of the engine exhaust and this much 
will readily be drawn into the heater 
by the reduced pressure, which results 
from the condensation of the exhaust 
steam. 


: 
: 
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The Screening Problem in Illinois 


The accompanying diagrams, Figs. 1, 2 
and 3, show graphically the production of 
the various grades of coal in the state of 
Illinois. The output is shipped as mine- 
run, or prepared as lump, egg, nut and 
screenings, the latter mostly through 1'%4- 
in. perforations. The output where divi- 
sion is made is more commonly separated 
into 1%-in. lump, known generally as 
railroad coal, and screenings. In cer- 
tain districts, however, notably the south- 
ern part of the state in Williamson, 
Madison and Macoupin Counties, a dif- 
ferent separation prevails. The fine coal 
goes through a screen having 3-in. per- 
forations and is then separated into five 
sizes which are washed and enter the 
market as washed and sized coal. 


THE ABRUPT DECREASE IN THE PRODUC- 
TION OF LUMP 


Prior to 1898, lump coal was by far 
the principal product, as in the early 
days of mining there was very little de- 
mand for the fine sizes. Every effort was 
therefore made to produce as large a 
percentage of lump as possible and be- 
fore the decrease in lump production 
occurred, just prior to 1900, as shown by 
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PROFILES SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF THE 


Fig. 1, payment for mining was upon 
the lump coal basis. The drop in the 
curve illustrates the results of the change 
in the method of payment from the lump 
to the mine-run basis, which occurred at 
that time. Formerly, it had been to the 
advantage of the miner to produce as 
much lump coal as possible; with the 
mine-run basis of payment, however, this 
incentive was no longer present. 

The result was the production of a very 
large tonnage in the form of screenings 
for which there was small demand and 
consequently they sold at a very low 
price; about 25c. per ton at the mine 
would probably represent the average. 
The rapidly increasing use of automatic 
stokers, however, gradually changed this 
condition by enlarging the demand for 
screenings to such an extent that the fine 
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By A. Bement* 


An interesting review of the 
relative production of the differ- 
ent sizes in the Illinois fields. 
The results of a change in the 
methods of payment from a lump 
to a mine-run basis are graphi- 
cally shown. The use of me- 


chanical stokers by large con- 
sumers has materially strength- 
ened the demand for the finer 
sizes and the author is inclined to 
the belief that these will eventu- 
ally command the highest prices. 


*Consulting Engineer and Coal Expert, 
206 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, I1l. 
coal threatens to become the principal 
product, a condition just the reverse of 
that formerly existing. 

The price of raw screenings, at the 
present time, is subject to great fluctua- 
tions. “Within the past year, they have 
been as high as $2.38 and as low as 20c. 
per ton at the mine, with an average of 
about 85c. for the year. This great 
fluctuation in price is due to the supply 
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being so variable, as screenings are only 
made when lump coal is being produced, 
and are thus limited by the lump demand. 
At such times as the supply of screen- 
ings is inadequate. 


RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF SIZES 


Diagram, Fig. 2, illustrates the respec- 
tive percentages of lump, screenings, 
mine-run and egg coals produced since 
1900. From this it will be seen that from 


1906 to 1909 there was a marked falling. 


off in the production of mine-run, due 
largely to the increasing demand for fine 
coal. Since that year, however, the per- 
centage of mine-run has increased rapid- 
ly up to the present time while screen- 
ings show a decline. This is because the 
demand for screenings so much exceeded 
the supply that it was necessary in a 





great many cases to purchase mine-run 
and crush it. 

The effect of the increasing percentage 
of mine-run is also apparent upon the 
lump coal curve, while that of egg coal 
shows a steady but moderate increase. 
One of the factors influencing the pro- 
duction of egg is that it is found to be a 
most satisfactory size to place in storage, 
a practice which is gradually becoming 
more common in the territory tributary to 
the Illinois coal fields. 

Diagram, Fig. 3, is based upon the data 
presented in Fig. 2, except that a division 
is made of the fine coal into raw screen- 
ings and washed coal. This shows that 
the production of standard stoker fuel, 
or in other words, raw screenings, was 
in 1911 very much smaller than mine- 
run, while the washed coal output shows 
a steadily increasing gain. This washed 
coal in the form of screenings and the 
washed sizes is largely used in hand- 
fired furnaces and domestic fires, al- 
though there is a certain amount used in 
stokers, where it is felt that a superior 
quality of fuel is desirable. 

There is a marked tendency toward an 
increase in the demand and price of the 
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ILLINOIS COALS 


smaller sizes; thus the washed sizes Nos. 
4 and 5, the former %x5@ in. and the 
latter that which passes through %-in. 
perforations are in larger demand than 
are Nos. 1, 2 and 3. If this condition 
continues, the small sizes will soon com- 
mand a higher price than the larger. This 
reasoning applies to raw screenings also, 
and a time may come when they, as well 
as all of the fine coal, will bring a price 
higher than that obtained for lump. If 
this comes to pass, mine-run coal will be 
at a premium, compared with lump, and 
on a par with raw screenings. In fact, 
raw screenings may command a slight 
premium over mine-run, as it would be 
more desirable for a power plant to pur- 
chase screenings which are coal in a 
crushed form than to buy mine-run and 
crush it. 
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The Hookworm and the Miner 


It is an indisputable fact that wet 
mines are much more widely infected 
than dry workings, but no one ever 
heard of an absolutely dry mine. We 
shall find a certain number of feeders 
in every underground operation of any 
extent and where we find them, if the 
temperature is suitable, the mine under 
the present .lack of sanitary precaution 
will be almost sure to become infected 
with the larve of hookworm. The area 
of infection will be less but it will claim 
a certain number of victims each year. 

A paper by J. Wroe (vol. 29, pt. 3, of 
the Transactions of the Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers) gives a few statistics as 
worked out by investigators for the coal 
mines of Germany. The following fig- 
ures are the result of two years’ study 
of the conditions in four German col- 
lieries. The Julia and Heydt mines are, 
in general characteristics, very similar. 
Both were dry mines and they had been 
sprinkled for several years in accord 
with the German law. By a special act 
all watering was stopped in the Julia 
while it was continued in the Heydt as 
before. At the same time, active treat- 
ment of the men and of the mine to 
eradicate the hookworm was begun in 
both. It consisted in treating all the 
feeders of water with milk of lime, in 
treating all the men infected and in, as 
far as possible, isolating the infected 
workers. 


JULIA AND HEYDT MINES 


Men ex- Men Per- 

Ixamination amined infected centage 
First: : 

OCG seg ae 1168 228 19.52 

TOV. tae cere 928 166 17.89 
Siecond: 

LL eae srs he 1088 16 1.47 

EVE YALA ete 928 20 2.15 
Third: 

Julia. 2 ae = 1063 10 0.94 

Ebeyadt ee oes 886 13 1.47 


Throughout the time between the first 
and third examination prophylactic treat- 
ment of the mine continued. The first 
two inspections were separated by a time 
space of one year. The second and third 
examinations in the Julia mines were 18 
months apart but in the Heydt mine only 
17 months. 


How LarvAE WERE DESTROYED IN’ TWO 
NORMAL MINES 


The Recklinghausen Collieries Nos. 1 
and 2 were more or less wet and had 
never been watered. No. 1 had a steep 
pitch and was a crowded mine. 


RECKLINGHAUSEN COLLIERIES 


Mine No. 1 
Men ex- Men Per- 
Examination amined infected centage 
Wirgt(.c,< nts ase 1141 144 12.76 
Second (after 
12 months).. 1306 52 3.98 
Third (after 
another 18 
months) ..2. 1227 30 2.44 
Fourth (after 
another 22 
months) .... 1006 29 2.88 


By R. S. Ogilvie 
and N. P. Brooks 


It has been demonstrated in 
Germany that sanitary provi- 
sions can eradicate hookworm 
whether mines are dampened or 
kept dry. The authors declare 


that in omitting moistening to 
avoid ankylostomiasis, there is 
danger of replacing the disease 
by miner’s consumption. 





Mine No. 2 


Men ex- Men Per- 

Examination amined infected centage 
Mirsite oe acteans 1425 53 3.70 
Second (after 

12 months).. 1826 14 0.77 
Thad. (after 

another 18 

months) we...) L766 4 0.22 


These statistics of the Julia and Heydt 
mines show that in the watered mine 
there was a slightly larger number of 
men infected than in the unwatered mine, 
but the percentage- was so small that if 
a larger number of operations had been 
taken the results might show that the 
difference was due to other causes than 
the presence of moisture. We think it 
would be safe to say that when using 
due prophylactic measures, we can dis- 
regard the slight danger which exists 
of increasing the hookworm disease 
amongst the miners and can spray and 
drive steam into the workings as much 
as we consider necessary. 

Our study of the question has brought 
us to believe that the temperature, pitch 
of the seam, and general working con- 
ditions will be found to influence the 
spread of the disease much more than 
watering the mines. The latter certainly 
can have no bad effects if the scheme 
which we are offering is carefully car- 
ried out from the start or is introduced 
into an old mine. The sure way to 
guard our miners from infection of the 
hookworm is to prevent the mine soil 
from becoming infected with its larve. 


LirE HisTorRY OF THE WORM 


There seems to be no intermediary 
host necessary for the development of 
the parasite. The ovum is passed into 
the feces and there develops into larval 
form. It then reénters the human body 
and grows to an adult worm. The mode 
and route of entry are still under discus- 
sion but the majority now accept the 
theory that the larve enter through the 
skin, usually through the skin of the 
feet. The problem then is how to keep 
the ova from reaching the mine floor 
and if they are deposited thereon how 
to prevent their development to maturity. 

One of the first things on the ground 


when a new shaft is to be sunk should 
be some form of sanitary to be used by 
all men employed in sinking. The form 
which we recommend is an incinerator, 
the McCaul being quite satisfactory as 
it will take care of a large quantity — 
of material and is fitted with a privy 
cover. 

As the work progresses there should 
be furnished stout galvanized-iron cans 
of 10 to 20 gal. capacity, each can being 
furnished with a tight-fitting privy seat 
which can be easily removed when the 
can needs emptying. As the work pro- 
gresses and entries are opened up with 
accompanying working places, new cans 
should be installed as fast as needed in 
such places as will be easily accessible 
to the employees. When possible the 
cans should be set in the return air way. 
We would recommend the use of a suffi- 
cient number of sanitaries so that men 
in charge of the work can make one 
collection daily, replacing the used cans 
with others which are empty and steril- 
ized. The privy cover can be transferred 
to the fresh can, an ordinary tight tin 
cover being placed on the full can while 
it is being taken to the surface. 


INCINERATION 


The incinerator building should be 
placed as near the exhaust shaft as pos- 
sible and should be a sufficient distance 
from the intake shaft to prevent the 
gases from the burning excreta entering 
the mine. There should be a large steam 
chest into which the exhaust steam from 
the hoisting engine can be turned. 

On bringing the cans to the surface 
they should be emptied at once into the 
incinerator, then placed in the steam 
chest and the steam turned on. The 
cans should remain there’ for several 
hours, the duration of the steaming be- 
ing dependent on the amount of steam ‘s 
which is available. After cooling, if the 
cans need any further- cleansing, it can 
safely be done anywhere with a hose 
or by some other means. S 


ONE MAN CAN CARE FOR ALL SANITARY 
NEEDS 


The expense of such a method should 
not be great. One man can easily look 
after the cans in a large mine or in 
two small mines if they are close to- 
gether. The residue makes a good fertil- 
izer and the use of it will nearly pay 
the running expenses of the incinerator. 
It will be hard at first to get the men 
to use the cans; but if the pit bosses and 
under-bosses insist, the change can be 
easily effected and there will not be 
any of these evil smelling, nasty places 
which are to be found in nearly every 
mine and the hookworm will no longer 
infest the intestines of the miners. 
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DISEASES OF RESPIRATORY TRACT 


It is well not to lose sight of one dan- 
ger in guarding the men from another. 
In every dusty mine a great deal of dis- 
ease of the respiratory tract is found. 
Anthracosis or miner’s consumption is 
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more common than the hookworm dis- 
ease, though it is not as serious an ail- 
ment. A dry mine would probably in- 


crease the number of sufferers from an- . 


thracosis, at least as much as it would 
decrease the number of hookworm 
patients. 


hots 
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Throughout an old mine the feeders 
should be thoroughly treated with milk 
of lime weekly. Men known to be suf- 
fering from the disease should be iso- 
lated as far as practicable and should be 
warned that they are a source of danger 


to their fellow workers. 
Al 


mirine § 


Mr. Rhys, state mine inspector of the 
2d Iowa district, in his review of my 
paper on Iowa mine explosions’, in the 
May 11 issue of Coat Acg, after citing 
a number of explosions in different Iowa 
mines, occurring with the fan running at 
its usual speed, reduced speed, or stoppea 
entirely during shot-firing time, presents 
his conclusions that slowing down the 
fan before touching off shots does not 
lessen the force of the explosion, nor 
make it less destructive, ‘and that the 
evidence is decidedly against my theory. 


FAN SPEED AND VENTILATION 


Even a cursory reading of Mr. Rhys’ 
article makes it evident that the above 
conclusion cannot have any value, be- 
cause it is based solely on the unes- 
sential matter of the fan’s speed at dif- 
ferent mines where explosions occurred. 
He does not give any consideration what- 
ever to the actual condition of the ven- 
tilation and other influential factors ex- 
isting in these mines when they exploded. 
At one mine the fan may be run at top 
speed, and yet the ventilation of the 
working places may be objectionable and 
the current feeble; at another mine the 
.fan may not be running at all, and yet 
through the force of natural ventilation 
the working places may be found ade- 
quately ventilated and with a fair air 
current passing through them. 

Some years ago, I found at the bottom 
of the downcast of a certain old mine, 
an entering air volume of 11,500 cu.ft. 
_ ie with the fan running at 88 

Tevol <ions. After this old mine was 

closed down, the fan was placed at a new 

plant and produced 36,000 cu.ft. of air 
per min. at the reduced speed of 62 
revolutions. 

Supposing it had been possible under 
the adverse conditions existing in the 
old mine to produce a feeble explosion 
in its working parts, and supposing that 
under the favorable conditions prevail- 
ing in the new mine a disastrous and vio- 
lent explosion had occurred there, would 
that justify the assumption that the dif- 
ference in fan speed was a factor in de- 
termining the mildness of the explosion 
in the old mine and the great violence 
shown in the new? 

To prove or disprove that an increase 
_ or decrease of draft tends to increase or 





: See “Causes of Iowa Mine Explosions,” 
by John Verner, Feb. 3, 1912; Vol. 1, 
pp. 545-547. 


By John Verner 


No conclusion of value can 
arise from a comparison of ex- 
plosions in different mines, when 
complete descriptions of these 
are not available. But some 


scientific deductions are permis- 


sible when two explosions oc- 
cur in the same mine. By con- 
sidering only manifestations in 
identical workings, the argu- 
ment seems favorable to shoot- 
ing in still air. 


*Chariton, Iowa. 


decrease the violence of explosions, it is 
necessary that the tests to that end 
be made in the same mine and under 
otherwise identical conditions, or in con- 
sequence too many undetermined con- 
siderations will vitiate the results. 

The opportunity for making such tests 
was afforded bythe two explosions cited by 
Mr. Rhys, which occurred in mine No. 4 
of the Cleveland Coal Co., on Jan. 5, 
1901, and on Feb. 5 of the same year. 
I am well acquainted with all the fea- 
tures of these explosions, because I in- 
vestigated them personally immediately 
after their occurrence. Mr. Rhys states 
correctly that the two explosions started 
in the same part of the mine and almosi 
in the same place, that otherwise similar 
conditions prevailed and that their course 
was identical. 


Two CASES AND BuT ONE DIFFERENTIAL 


There was, however, a marked differ- 
ence in the effects. While the primary 
cause of the first explosion was appar- 
ently of greater power than that of the 
second, the second explosion showed 
much greater violence than the first as it 
extended toward the shafts. I was un- 
able to discover any visible signs to ac- 
count for this difference in effects, but 
I did find that the mean temperature on 
the day of the first explosion, Jan. 5, 
was 27.5 deg., and on the day of the sec- 
ond explosion, Feb. 5, 5.5 deg. Suppos- 
ing that on both dates the fan was run- 
ning at the same reduced rate of speed, 
it will be readily apparent to one con- 
versant with the subject of mine ventila- 
tion that a drop of 22 deg. in the tem- 
perature of the air entering a mine means 
a considerable increase in the velocity 





of the air flow through the workings, and 
I can say that under the favorable con- 
ditions existing in No. 4 mine, this nat- 
ural ventilating force became particularly 
effective, and consequently the draft fa- 
cilities at the second explosion were ma- 
terially better than at the first. Accept- 
ing Mr. Haas’ rule that the magnitude 
of a dust explosion is measured by the 
availability of the air supply, other condi- 
tions being the same, the cause for the 
greater violence shown in the second 
explosion is reasonably accounted for. 


THE BELIEF OF THE SHOTFIRERS 


Mr, Rhys says: “Since 1902, the prac- 
tice of slowing down the fan at firing 
time has become quite general throughout 
the state. Whether right or wrong, the 
belief in its protective value is such 
that it would be almost impossible to se- 
cure shotfirers in new mines, especially 
during the cold season, unless the fan 
was stopped or slowed down at firing 
time.” Is it probable that such general 
and persistent belief can be founded 
solely on imagination? As a rule, the 
Iowa shotfirer is a man of intelligence 
and good judgment, and well trained in 
his hazardous work. 

His daily opportunity to observe re- 
sults under varying conditions enables 
him to become a competent judge as to 
whether the conditions found tend toward 
safety or lead into danger. When, after 
a test of ten years, he still declares his 
belief, that the reduction of draft at fir- 
ing time is beneficial, his judgment should 
be received with due respect and consid- 
eration, especially in the absence of any 
proof showing that it is at fault. 


SLOWING THE FAN AT LEAST A PALLIATIVE 


There is no direct proof that the prac- 
tice of slowing down the fan at firing 
time has prevented the occurrence of an 
explosion in an Iowa mine. As a pallia- 
tive, it has been and is now considered 
useful, but its greatest merit lies in the 
fact that its general trial in this state 
for ten years has brought to the Iowa 
shotfirers and many miners the firm be- 
lief, strengthened by personal observa- 
tion and experience, that although ample 
and thorough ventilation is desirable and 
necessary, it brings with it an element 
of danger that demands careful consider- 
ation in providing for a mine’s safety. 
That belief should be implanted in every 
mining community in this country, 
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West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute 


The ninth semi-annual meeting of the in- 
Stitute will be held in Charleston, W. Va., 
June 6, 7 and 8. A program has been 
arranged as follows: 


Thursday, June 6, 10 a.m.—Address 
of welcome, by Gov. William E. Glasscock; 
president’s address, by Frank Haas; five- 
minute talks by the vice-presidents; 
“The Use of Gasoline Motors in Coal 
Mines,” by A. J. King, mining engineer, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

2 p.m.— ‘Quality and Quantity of 
Mine Air,” by Karl F. Schoew, mine in- 
spector, Fairmont, W. Va.; “Points of In- 
terest in Mine Ventilation,” by J. T. 
Beard, associate editor CoAL AcE, New 
York, N. Y.; “Successful Store Manage- 
ment in Relation to Mining Communi- 
ties,” by Charles H. Lantz, general man- 
ager, Buxton & Landstreet Co., Thomas, 
W. Va. 

8 p.m.— ‘The Projection and Develop- 
meni of a Mining School,” by E. N. Zern, 
professor mining engineering, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown,; “Mine 
Accidents and Their Prevention” (stere- 
opticon), by Ira D. Shaw, international 
secretary Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Friday, June 7, 10 a.m.—‘Coal Mine 
Accidents,” by David Victor, chief mine 
inspector, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; “Safety in Coal Mines, 
Especially in West Virginia,’ by F. C. 
Cornet, mining engineer, Charleston, 
W. Va.; “Some Experiences in the Drain- 
age of Mines,” by C. E. Tucker, super- 
intendent, Consolidation Coal Co., Frost- 
burg, Md. 

2 p.m.—tTrip to the Blue Creek oil 
fields, 15 miles from Charleston, on the 
Coal & Coke Ry. Special train will leave 
Charleston at 2 p.m. and return at 
5:30 p.m. 

8 p.m.—Banquet at Hotel Ruffner, 
Toastmaster: Gov. William A. McCorkle. 
Speakers: Hon. George E. Price, “Rail- 
ways and Coal”; Hon. Malcolm Jackson, 
“Laws”;*Hon. ‘Henry G. Davis, “Pio- 
neer Days”; Dr. J. A. Holmes, “Scien- 
tific Research”; Dr. I. C. White, “Ge- 
ology”; Hon. L. E. Tierney, ‘Practical 
Mining”; J. C. McKinley; Hon. Z. T. 
Vinson; Frank Haas, “Institute Work”; 
Hon. George S. Laidley, ‘Education’; 
Dr. J. E. Robbins, “Village Sanitation.” 

Saturday, June 8, 10 a.m.—‘Lubrica- 
tion,” by L. A. Christian, consulting engi- 
neer, Keystone Lubricating Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; “Required Qualifications 
of a Successful General Manager, from 
a Superintendent’s Point of View,” by 
T. H. Huddy, general superintendent, 
Boomer Coal & Coke Co., Boomer, 
W. Va.; question box; reports of com- 
mittees. 

The sessions will be held in the Senate 
room of the State House, at Charleston. 
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Coal Mining Institute of 
America 


The summer meeting of the institute 
will be held in Johnstown, Penn., June 
25 and 26, and will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of practical mining problems. 
The institute headquarters will be at the 
Crystal Hotel and sessions will be held in 
Library Hall. The following program 
has been arranged: 

Tuesday, June 25, 10 a.m.—Address 
of welcome, by C. S. Price, president, 
Cambria Steel Co. President’s address, 
A. W. Calloway, general superintendent, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. 
Business session. Symposium: Weak 
links in the operating chain, (a) execu- 
tive officers, (b) mine superintendents, 
(c) mine foremen and assistants. 

1:30 p.m.—Continuation of morning 
program. Question box, State Mine In- 
spectors Nicholas Evans and T. W. Wil- 
liams presiding. The afternoon session, 
from 3:30 o’clock on, will be devoted to 
the discussion of practical questions sub- 
mitted by members of the institute. 

6 p.m.—Institute dinner. Toastmaster: 
H. S. Endsley. Speakers: John Fulton, 
C. C. Geer and Frank Gray. 

Wednesday, June 26, 9 a.m.—First-aid 
demonstration and contest, in charge of 
Thomas B. Dilts, mining secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State Y. M. C. A., and Harvey 
J. Hill, special secretary, Y. M. C. A. 
Judges: J. A. Metzgar, M. D., Latrobe, 
Penn.; F. C. Keighley, Uniontown, Penn.; 
H. M. Wilson, engineer in charge U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
F. W. Cunningham, state mine inspec- 
tor, Charleroi, Penn.; A. C. Beeson, chief 
engineer, Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. The Coal Mining Insti- 
tute of America will award an engraved 
silver cup to the winning team. 

12 Noon—The Cambria Steel Co. will 
tender a complimentary luncheon to 
members of the institute and a sight-see- 
ing trip has been arranged. The party 
will be taken by special train through 
the mills and works of the Cambria Steel 
Co. 

If the institute so decides an evening 
session can be held in Library Hall. 
Charles L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is 
secretary-treasurer. M. G. Moore is 
chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements. 








Alabama Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation 

The annual meeting of the Alabama 
Coal Operators Association is to be held 
at Birmingham, June 11, at which time 
officers will be elected. The annual out- 
ing of the association is to be held June 
12, at the Docena mines of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. near Birmingham. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the meeting will be Dr. S. C. Hotch- 
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kiss of the U. S. Health and Marine 
Hospital Service; Morris Knowles, sani- 
tary engineer for the association; Dr. 
Robert Nelson, city health officer, and 
H. M. Wilson, chief engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

An interesting feature of the outing 
will be an exhibition of mine machinery, 
safety appliances, mine lights, permissi- 
ble explosives, rescue apparatus, fire 
proofing, brattice cloth, etc. 


A Home-made Trolley Wire 
Section Insulator 
By ARTHUR O’BRIEN 


A section insulator for coal-mine trol- 
ley wires, can readily be made from a 
stick of oak or maple, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Although in- 
sulators of this type are simple in con- 
struction and cheap to make, they have 
shown themselves to be thoroughly relia- 
ble in every-day service around the 
mines. 
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TROLLEY WIRE SECTION INSULATOR 

Maple is the best wood for the pur- 
pose, but oak is frequently used, because 
it is more likely to be available around 
mining plants. Where it can be done, 
it is a good plan to boil the stick, after 
it is worked into shape, in paraffin, or t9 
paint it with an insulating varnish that 
will soak into the wood. The o 
vantage that appears to come ot 
treatment, is that moisture, which mig 
in time split the wood, is kept from en- 
tering it. The device gives quite satis- 
factory service without treatment of any 
kind. 

The dimensions given in the sketch are 
approximate, and may be varied within 
reasonable limits to satisfy local condi- 
tions. The length, however, should not 
be much less than 12 inches. 

When installing the device, care must 
be taken to so bend the trolley wires 
that it will stand vertically. Experience 
has shown that merely turning the ends 
of the trolley wires over, as shown in 
the illustration, provides sufficient sup- 
port for the insulator. The trolley wires 
should be supported by an insulating 
hanger and clamp at points a few feet 
away on each side of the section insulas 
tor. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 





Explosion Prevention by 
Oxygen Reduction 


The prevention of explosions by a re- 
duction of the oxygen content of the 
mine air was recently advocated by J. 
: Harger in a lecture before the Geological 
| and Mining Society at Manchester Uni- 
versity on Feb. 27. 
In the course of the lecture, Dr. Har- 
ger stated that neither a candle nor a 
‘lamp would burn in air in which the 
oxygen was reduced to 17 per cent., 
-yet a man could work continuously in 
such an atmosphere and not observe or 
feel any difference in his condition from 
the reduction of oxygen. No shortage 
of oxygen was noticeable until the re- 
duction reached 14 per cent., while at 12 
per cent. the shortage was most marked, 
and at 7.5 per cent. life was extinguished. 


Dr. Harger said that air containing 
17 or 18 per cent. of oxygen, with a 
moderate amount of carbon dioxide up 
to 1 per cent., was entirely suitable for 
the human requirements and was as good 
as ordinary air. A man breathing atmos- 
pheric air (21 per cent. oxygen) exhaled 
a mixture of gases containing 16.5 to 17 
per cent. of oxygen and 4 to 3.5 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide. The reason 
this was expelled was not because more 
oxygen could not be taken by the lungs, 
but, because the depth and frequency of 
breathing were unconsciously regulated 
to keep the carbon dioxide within the 
lungs at 5.5 per cent. The slightest in- 
crease in the carbon dioxide was suffi- 
cient to excite the nervous center, which 
regulates breathing, to increased activity. 

To prevent explosions, Dr. Harger sug- 
gested the taking of flue gas, purified 


from all harmful ingredients, the mixing 
of them with fresh air entering the mine 
workings in the proportion of one part 
to 30 of fresh air or one part to 15 for 
the most dangerous mines. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
colliery managers and engineers took a 
prominent part, and they argued that 
there is often a great difference be- 
tween laboratory tests and conditions in 
extensive workings. What effect would 
the reduction of oxygen have on work- 
ings far removed from the shafts? Must 
we unlearn all that we have learned 
about ventilation and the need for a 
maximum percentage of oxygen? Dr. 
Harger in reply stated that on the first 
application he would reduce the oxygen 
to 20 per cent. in ordinary mines, while 
in the dangerous mines he would reduce 
it to 19 per cent. 





Precise Surveying for a Connection 


The following is a description of the 
surveying methods used in constructing 
the tunnel under the East River (at New 
York) between South Ferry, Manhattan, 
and Joralemon St., Brooklyn. This tun- 
nel was begun in March, 1903, and was 
opened to traffic in January, 1908. The 
tunnel consists of two parallel single- 
track tubes, of the usual cast-iron ring 
construction having an interior diameter 
of 15% ft. The distance between cen- 
ters is 28 ft. under the river and 26 ft. 
in Joralemon St. The Manhattan head- 
ings were driven from a double shaft in 
Battery Park. The Brooklyn headings 


ie driven from two shafts (one over 





tube) in Joralemon St., about 1200 
f". from the water front. Between the 
‘shafts, a distance of about 6000 ft., there 
are three tangents in the tunnel line, the 
middle or river tangent being joined to 
the Manhattan and Brooklyn tangents by 
curves of 4500 ft. radius (Fig. 1). 

The intersection of the south tube lines 
of the Joralemon St. tangent and the 
Manhattan tangent produced was located 
on the roof of a dock warehouse at the 
foot of Joralemon St. It was necessary 
to determine the exact distance between 
this intersection and a point of known 
stationing on the south tube line in Man- 
hattan, and this required a triangulation 
survey. It was apparent that no base 
line of suitable length could be laid out 
in the vicinity that could be measured 
directly from end to end as one of 


By Frederic C. Noble* 


Every coal engineer, at some 
stage of his career, is called upon 
to ‘‘make a survey connection.”’ 
These connections are most often 
of some important haulageway, 
and it is essential that the re- 


sults be comparatively accurate. 
This paper describes the ulti- 
mate refinement in work of this 
character as applied on one of 
the most important engineering 
projects of the day. 





Note—Abstract of a paper (copyright) 
presented before the American _ Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers (New York), 
Heb. ty 1912. The paper is_ entitled, 
“Notes on a Tunnel Survey,” by Frederick 
Cc. Noble, and is published in the De- 
cember issue of the “Proceedings” of the 


Society (p. 1302). 

*Division Engineer, Public Service 
Commission for the First District, 23 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the sides of the triangulation system. 
Although the ends could be located on 
roofs, so as to be seen from each other, 
the measurement had to be made along a 
broken line. 


THE TRIANGULATION SYSTEM 


A reconnaissance showed that a suit- 
able base, about 3000 ft. long, might be 
obtained on the Brooklyn waterfront 
north of Joralemon St. The southern 


end of the base chosen was the above- 
mentioned intersection of the south tube 
lines. Its northern terminus was also 
located on the roof of a warehouse. Each 
of these points commanded a view of the 
other and of the adjoining waterfronts of 
Manhattan and Governor's Island, and, 
accordingly, were suitable for triangula- 
tion stations. In Manhattan, because of 
intervening buildings, it was found im- 
practicable to locate a triangulation sta- 
tion on the south tube line in the vicinity 
of the shaft so that it would be visible 
from all the other stations. On this ac- 
count two elevated points on the roofs of 
near-by buildings, one on each side of the 
Manhattan tangent, were chosen as tri- 
angulation stations, and carefully refer- 
enced to the point of known stationing on 
the south tube line, which was visible 
from them. On the northerly sea-wall of 
Governor’s Island, two _ triangulation 
stations were chosen which marked the 
extremities of a shorter base used two 
seasons before in making a preliminary 
triangulation of the tunnel line. It was 
desired to include this base in the sys- 
tem so as to have an independent check on 
the measurement of the Brooklyn base. 

The foregoing arrangement gave four 
fairly well proportioned quadrilaterals, 
the Brooklyn base forming one common 
side. In the system there were no angles 
of less than 26° or more than 78°, and 
the ratio of length of base to the distance 
sought was about 1:1%. By having four 
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quadrilaterals from which to calculate 
the codrdinates of the Manhattan points, 
referred to the Brooklyn base as the axis, 
it was thought that any material error in 
the angular work could be detected, and 
this would give a measure of the error to 
be regarded as unavoidable. 


MEASURING THE BASE LINE 


The base line traverse was measured 
with a 50-ft., flat, steel-wire tape, pro- 
vided with a spring-balance handle con- 
taining a level bubble, thermometer, and 
adjustment for temperature correction. It 
was marked with nicks at each end for 
use with plumb-bobs. The tape was 
tested for absolute length by comparison 
with a standard tape of known error, as 
determined by the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington. Measurements were made 
on cloudy days, or during early morn- 
ings in the shade, to secure uniform tem- 
derature conditions. The line was marked 
in advance every 50 ft., and paper pads, 
ruled with a longitudinal line, were 
weighted down at these points, so as to 
relieve the head chainman of the dis- 
traction of getting line from a transit. 
Each measurement was made by simulta- 
neous plumbings at the ends of the tape, 
which was held level. The forward point 
was marked at the average of a number 
of trials. For each series of measure- 
ments a fresh sheet of the pad was used. 
With a tape of this kind the difficulty of 
steady and precise plumbing was such 
that no individual measurement could be 
depended on to less than 0.003 ft., or 1 
in 17,000. 

No doubt a better method consists in 
using a longer tape, supported at short 
intervals, with a tape-stretcher; and 
measuring directly, without plumbing, on 
portable stations, as was done later in 
connection with other tunnel surveys in 
New York. However, with care, it was 
found that the errors were not cumula- 
tive, and, in a distance of 2880 ft. meas- 
ured in this way, the variation between 
the mean and the greatest extreme of 
several measurements was only about 1 
in 100,000. The ends of the line meas- 
ured on the docks were connected to the 
triangulation stations on the roofs intwo 
different ways, in order to avoid repeat- 
ing an error. The points on the copings 
were transferred to the dock level by 
casting down intersecting lines of sight 
from three transit set-ups. As a further 
check, an independent traverse, closing 
on the same points, was run by a differ- 
ent party in the marginal street back of 
the warehouses, and this gave a result 
agreeing with the dock traverse to 1 in 
150,000. 


INSTRUMENT WORK 


The triangulation sights were octagonal 
pine poles, 2% in. diameter and 8 ft. 
high, painted in alternate bands of red 
and white. These could be _ bisected 
readily, and gave no sensible difficulty 
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from phase, because of the comparatively 
short range and the cloudy weather 
selected for instrumental work; but it 
would have been better practice to use 
higher targets with wide, flat vanes, set 
alternately at right angles. 

The angles were read separately by 
two observers, with different instruments. 
These were ordinary engineers’ transits, 
reading to 20 sec. on a 6%-in. limb. 
The eight angles of a quadrilateral were 
measured separately by successive ad- 
ditions upon the limb. The entire angle 
at a station was also read, as a check on 
the sum of its components. To avoid 
bias, the angles were started at random 
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that, at the end of an observation, the 
closing reading was nearly always greater 
than the first. As this pointed to a small 
persistent error, it was seen that it would 
have been a better program to measure 
each angle both directly and by its 360° 
complement, and to take the mean. 


COMPUTING AND CHECKING THE 
TRIANGULATION 


The set of observed angles of each 
quadrilateral was adjusted by the method 
of logarithmic residuals, based on the 
principle of least squares, according to 
Johnson, and using the rigid method of 
making the side equation correction. The 
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PLAN OF TRIANGULATION SURVEY FOR THE EAST RIVER TUNNEL FROM THE 


BATTERY (NEW YORK) TO BROOKLYN 


near zero. Turnings were made, accumu- 
lating from left to right, until the sum 
became as nearly as practicable 360°, or 
its multiple. Reversing the telescope, and 
setting on the right-hand target, the same 
number of turns was made from right 
to left until the sum was diminished to 
near the original reading. Both verniers 
were read at the beginning, at the mid- 
dle, at intermediate points, and at clos- 
ing. In case an angle failed to close 
nearer than an average of 4 sec. to each 
turning, the result was discarded and the 
angle was read again. 

When the third angle of any triangle 
of the system had been read, the angles 
were added, and if their sum varied from 
180° by more than an average of 5 sec. 
for each angle, the three angles were read 
again. The quadrilaterals were tested in 
like manner. It was found necessary to 
read over only one triangle, and in this 
case the trouble was located at a station 
where the conditions for observing had 
been less favorable than elsewhere. 

In comparing’ the observed angles, it 
was noted that the direct reading of an 
angle was generally greater (by 2 or 3 
sec.) than its value as found by taking 
the difference between two angles; and 


angles read by:each observer were ad- 
justed separately. The corrections for 
spherical excess and reduction to sea- 
level were omitted as insignificant. 

The four quadrilaterals formed four 
pairs, each with .a common triangle. 
These relations would give rise to addi- 
tional equations of condition, and the 
simultaneous adjustment of all four 
quadrilaterals would be possible, 
retically. However, this was not 
tempted because the refinement wo 
not pay for the effort, and because it wa 
desired to compute each quadrilateral 
separately adjusted, so as to gain a prac- 
tical idea of the effects of error in the 
angular work. 

For the purpose of comparing results, 
the codrdinates of the Manhattan and 
Governor’s Island stations, referred to the 
Brooklyn base, were then computed for 
each of the four adjusted quadrilaterals 


of each observer. On plotting to full size 


it was found that for any point the vari- 


ous positions thus computed fell within — 


the section of the target pole. It was 
seen that considerable time and labor 
would have been saved (and with suffi- 
ciently accurate results) by using any 
one quadrilateral, but the advantage of 
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learning in this way the probable extent 
of errors from all causes was thought to 
warrant the extra trouble. 

The sides of the triangle formed by 
the two Manhattan triangulation stations 


and the point of known stationing in Bat- © 


tery Park were then measured, and the 
coérdinates of the latter point were com- 
puted from those of the other two. The 
distance triangulated for was then de- 
termined. The computed length of the 
Governor’s Island base (about 700 ft.) 
was found to agree with its original 
measured length within 0.016 ft., or much 
less than the probable angular error 
would account for. 

The stationing of the Brooklyn inter- 
section of the south tube tangents then 
being known, base-tape measurements 
- were made from this point to the Brook- 
lyn shafts. Stationing was transferred to 
the tunnel by plumbing in the shafts. All 
measurements, above and below ground, 
to determine stationing in the tubes, were 
made with the same kind of tape as that 
used for measuring the base, and in a 
similar manner. When the first head- 
ings were connected, the measured dis- 
tance was found to be about 0.02 ft. short 
of that calculated. The discrepancy was 
somewhat more than had been expected, 
but may be adequately accounted for as 
combining the error in angular work with 
the error due to the difference in con- 
ditions, with the apparatus used, between 
taping in the tunnel and taping the base 
line on the surface. Its effect on the re- 
sults of the surveys for alignment and 
grade, however, was very slight. 

For establishing the Manhattan tangent 
alignment, there was no point on line in 
Battery Park, near the shaft, that was 
high enough to afford a sight to Brook- 
‘lyn over the intervening ferry houses. 

For this purpose, two towers, about 35 ft. 

high, one on each tube line, were erected 
about 150 ft. west of the shaft. From 

these it was possible to look across the 
river over all obstructions and see targets 
on the warehouse roof in Brooklyn set 
on the Manhattan tube lines prolonged. 

The towers were built as triangulation 

towers usually are: with an interior tri- 
pod of three 8x8-in. timbers rigidly bolted 
together at the top and braced. This was 

inclosed within, but nowhere touching, a 

four-post tower braced on all sides and 

supporting a platform for the observer a 

little below the top of the tripod. 





PLUMBING THE SHAFTS 


Line was transferred to the tunnel in 
the following manner: A transit, mounted 
on a trivet, was set on the tower tripod 
on the tube center line, as plumbed up 
from a hub under the tripod by several 
reversals of another transit set on the 
center line a short distance away. The 
tower transit, fore-sighting on the Brook- 
lyn target, set (by repeated plungings) 
a point on center line on the surface, 

about 10 ft. beyond the shaft. On this 


’ 
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point a transit was set up, with its plumb- 
string in the mean position of the several 
settings; then, fore-sighting on the plumb- 
string of the tower transit, it aligned 
two plumb-wires suspended in the shaft. 

Steel piano wire, 0.02 in. diameter, was 
used for this purpose. It was wound on 
brass reels 9 in. diameter. The reels 
were set, with their axes across the line, 
on stringers attached to the head-frame 
posts, high enough to permit sighting on 
the wire and to fore-sight by merely 
changing the focus. As the wire left the 
reel it ran over a small grooved wheel on 
a threaded axis, turned with a thumb- 
screw, by which slow lateral adjustment 
could be given. The wire was kept taut 
by a 20-lb. weight suspended in a pail of 
water at the bottom of the shaft. 

The wires were shifted laterally until 
the vertical hair exactly bisected the 
plumb-string fore-sight and both plumb- 
wires. When this condition was reached, 
a transit set up in the tunnel below (as 





Fic. 2. SCALE FOR ALIGNMENT OF TUNNEL 


close to the wires as practicable) was 
shifted laterally until its vertical hair 
exactly bisected both wires. Then re- 
versing, it threw the line forward, setting 
two or more plummet-lamps hung from 
verniers reading on graduated brass scales 
attached to the roof of the tunnel. Re- 
setting on the wires, another set of read- 
ings was taken. Two more sets were 
taken in like manner with telescope re- 
versed. The wires were then shifted and 
reset by the upper transit, and the previ- 
ous operations were repeated for four 
more sets. 

The whole of the foregoing operations 
was then repeated, after interchanging 
transits at top and bottom, turning the 
water pails containing the weights partly 
around, shifting the wires, examining 
them to see that they hung free, and 
interchanging the members of the party. 
This work of plumbing the lines down 
the shaft was usually done on Sundays, 
when the cages were not running. 

The base between the wires was about 
10 ft. at the Manhattan shaft and 15 ft. 
at the Brooklyn shafts, and in each case 
was as long as permitted by the width of 
the shaft. On account of the shorter 
base in Manhattan, and the extra opera- 
tion there in transferring line, opportunity 
was taken, when the headings were after- 
ward extended west from the shaft, to 
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check the line by plumbing through a 
vertical 6-in. pipe sunk from the surface 
to the tunnel at a point on the center 
line of one of the tubes, about 130 ft. 
from the shaft. 


METHOD OF ALIGNING 


The alignment scales were brass bars, 
1 in. wide, 14 in. thick, and 10 in. long, 
graduated to 0.01 ft. They were con- 
nected by three flat iron bars to the bolts 
of the tunnel lining at the roof (Fig. 2). 
The scales were read to 0.002 ft. by a 
sliding vernier from which a plummet- 
lamp was suspended. 

The line established on the scales near 
the shaft, as the mean result of many 
days’ droppings, was produced by re- 
peated runs read on scales set at inter- 
vals of about 200 ft. These runs were 
made by different observers, and using 
different transits, until mean readings 
were well established on the advance 
scales. Where the tube was on a curve, 
the scales were placed on tangents as 
long as could be obtained, and usually 
near points of intersection. The angles 
at these points were carried forward 
by repeated turnings on the forward 
scales. 

When it became necessary to carry the 
line through a lock, the transit was placed 
on a trivet on a timber wedged across the 
lock at the forward end, where it had the 
support of the bulkhead wall. It was 
then lined in with the last two scales, the 
forward one having been located as close 
as practicable to the lock, and a reading 
was taken on a paper scale set inside the 
lock over the outbord door. The lock 
was then taken in, and, before throwing 
the line’ ahead, the paper scale was read 
again to detect any possible movement 
due to change in pressure. No trouble 
was ever experienced on this account, 
however, and when the bulkheads were 
advanced the lines thus locked through 
checked quite satisfactorily with lines 
carried through in free air. 

To assist in aligning a transit with two 
given points, a very useful device was 
furnished by the instrument maker. This 
consisted of two sliding plates, which 
were attached between the transit base 
and the tripod head or trivet, and per- 
mitted considerable range of lateral 
movement by a slow-motion screw. 


GIVING LEVEL POINTS FOR GRADE 


Grade was established between the two 
sides of the river as follows: Level runs 
were made from the shafts on each side 
to benches under the Brooklyn Bridge 
on the river side of each tower, at which 
point the river is much narrower than at 
the tunnel line. Levels were set up on 
each side, and simultaneous reciprocal 
readings were taken a number of times. 
The instruments were then interchanged 
and the readings repeated. In this manner 
errors due to refraction, curvature, and 
imperfect adjustment were compensated, 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 
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Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 





In the conduct of a great industry like 
coal mining, which requires the services 
and time of nearly a million men in the 
United States alone, there must be all 
kinds of individuals to handle the di- 
versified work in hand. It is necessary 
that thousands of humans labor in the 
dark depths mining and loading coal; 
other thousands oversee the manual work 
and direct the physical effort of the mass 
of workers along intelligent lines; a 
smaller number of men control expendi- 
tures and pass on the plans formulated 
to secure efficiency in operation. All 
of these people, whether workmen or 
officials, are directly connected with the 
production of coal, and are specified as 
being in the operating end of the busi- 
ness. 

There are other lines of endeavor, how- 
ever, that bear a direct relation to coal 
mining, and which are absolutely es- 
sential to the successful advance of the 
industry, although the effort put forth 
cannot be measured in tons of output. 
These latter workers are the teachers 
and thinkers who spend the greater part 
of their time in the compilation of facts 
and the manufacture of ideas for the 
operating end to test out. It’s the old, 
old story of theory as related to prac- 
tice, and the futility of any effort based 
on either one, without reference or at- 
tention to the other. If all the brains of 
our industry lay centered in the strong 
arms of the sturdy toilers who mine the 
coal, the business as a whole would soon 
reach a sorry pass. But on the other 
hand, if all the strength needed to get 
the fuel out of the ground was mental 
horsepower, the final outcome would be 
no less disastrous. 

“We have written a number of sketches 
of prominent men actively engaged i1 
the production of coal, and it is about 
time that something is said concerning 
the teachers and thinkers who work just 
as diligently and as effectively for the 
good of the industry. Few men are mor2 
widely known to coal people than H. H. 
Stoek, who has devoted most of the work- 
ing hours of his life to the mental bet- 
terment of the men engaged in the coal 
business. 

After graduating from the High Schoo! 
in Washington, D. C., in 1883, Professor 
Stoek entered Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Penn., graduating in 1887 
with the degree B. S. in Mining. He 
spent the following year doing post 
graduate work, for which he received the 
degree E. M. (Engineer of Mines). 
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During the summer of 1885, while yet 
a student, Professor Stoek acted as as- 
sistant in the Department of Mineralogy, 
at the National Museum in Washington. 
During the summer of 1887 he filled the 
position of Government Inspector of 
Dredging Work on the Thames River, 
Conn. From June 1888 to January 1890, 
he was assistant engineer for the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., being engaged in surveying, gen- 
eral underground and office work. 

In January, 1890, H. H. Stoek accepted 
a position as Instructor in Mining, Metal- 
lurgy and Geology at Lehigh University. 
From September 1893 to January 1898, 
he acted as Assistant Professor of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Pennsylvania State 
College. During the vacation months, 
while teaching at Lehigh and Pennsyl- 
vania State College, much time was spent 
in personal investigations and profes- 
sional work. Among other things, a re- 
port was made upon iron properties in 
western North Carolina. 

From January 1898 to 1908, Professor 
Stoek served as editor of Mines and Min- 
erals, Scranton, Penn. During this time 
he visited most of the mining regions of 
the United States, making a careful study 
of the coal mines in practically every 
district, together with visits to the metal 
mines of most districts, excepting those 
on the Pacific Coast. This work was 
done in the interest of his paper, and 
the results of his investigations in the 


different fields were published from time 
to time. 

Professor Stoek’s editorial experience 
has not been confined solely to his work 
for Mines and Minerals but has covered 
a broad field of activities, which included 
the editorship of the “Coal and Metal 
Miners’ Pocketbook,” Fulton’s “Coke,” 
“Examination Questions for Certificates 
of Competency in Mining,” and Lake’s 
“Prospecting for Gold and Silver,” also 
a number of volumes on coal mining 
comprised in the complete course of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

He is author of the chapter on ‘‘The 
Economic History of Anthracite,” which 
forms a part of “The Economic History 
of the United States,” being gotten out 
by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the general editor- 
ship of E. W. Parker. “H. H.” was also 
in charge of waste in mining anthracite 
for the United States Geological Survey, 


when the Bureau of Mines was created. — 


His work along this line was never com- 
pleted because of the change in admin- 
istration when the Mining Bureau was 
formed. 

During the time that he was engaged in 
editorial work, Professor Stoek gave a 
number of special lectures on mining at 
Cornell University, Pennsylvania State 
College, Sheffield Scientific School and 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. On 
leaving Mines and Minerals in 1909, 
he again took up educational work, hay- 
ing been appointed Professor of Mining 
Engineering at the University of Illinois. 

Since locating in Illinois, ““H. H.” has 
taken an active part in the development 
of first-aid and mine-rescue work. He 
is a member of the Illinois Mines In- 
vestigation Commission; secretary of the 
Rescue Station Commission; member of 
the First Aid Committee of the National 
Red Cross, and was special representa- 
tive of Governor Deneen at the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress last year. He is 
also a past president of the Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America, and in addition 
to his present duties as Professor of Min- 
ing, is engaged in an extensive co- 
operative investigation of the coal-min- 
ing industry of Illinois, in connection 
with the State Geological Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 


During the past two or three years, — 


Illinois has made more rapid progress in 
the matter of first-aid and mine-rescue 
work than any other state in the Union, 
and much of this advance has been due 
to the well directed efforts of Prof. Stoek. 
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The Hookworm 


Every little while comes the suggestion 
that ankylostomiasis is likely to become 
chronic in American coal mines, as a 
result of the entire absence of sanitary 
precautions. There seems little danger 
of its general prevalence, however, un- 
til we begin to exploit-coal beds much 
deeper than those which are worked at 
the present time. 

We await with interest what the Bu- 
reau of Mines may have to say about the 
ankylostoma duodenale, the nematode 


which is colloquially known as the hook- 


worm, or hairworm, and which is some- 


what different from the hookworm of the 
South, though quite closely allied. 

The Bureau and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice of the United States have been in- 
vestigating the matter, and state that “the 
hookworm has been found as a miners’ 
disease in a number of different localities 
of the United States.” “It is,” the direc- 
tor of the bureau remarks, “important 
that the work of investigating the prog- 
ress of the disease should be extended 
more rapidly, because of the fact that the 
health conditions, as well as the risk 
of accidents, may be influenced by con- 
ditions susceptible of easy improvement.” 

It is this extract from the report made 
to the President, which alone justifies the 
discussion of the disease in this coal 
journal, for the malady does not seem 
likely to menace the American coal work- 
er, and should normally escape reference 
in these columns. The disease is the 
result of the ravages of a worm which 
infests the human intestines and feeds on 
The female of the 
species lays some millions of eggs. 

These eggs ungerminated pass out of 
the human body in the feces, being pre- 


the human blood. 


vented from development by the internal 
heat of the digestive organs (96 deg. F.), 
and by the absence of air. The ova will 
not germinate at any temperature exceed- 
ing 86 deg. F., nor will they develop when 
they are excluded from the atmosphere. 

According to a report made by Sir Cecil 
Hertslet to the British government, based 


apparently on observations by Dr. Her- 
man, the ova of the ankylostoma may 
be transformed into worms if the temper- 
ature where the feces are deposited ex- 
ceeds 57 or 59 deg., and is less than 86 
deg. EF, 

Dr. Stiles, however, in the famous bul- 
letin 10, issued by the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, suggests that at the lower limit the 
action of germination is slow and feeble, 
for he says that: “At a temperature of 
79 deg. F., the embryo may form and 
escape from the shell in 24 hours. Lower 
temperatures retard development, so that 
at 70 or 72 deg. F. the embryo may not 
escape for 36 to 40 hours.” He has, 
however, nothing to say about the germin- 
ation at such a low temperature as 57 
or 59 deg. Fahrenheit. 

A mine, therefore, which is warm is 
likely to favor the development of the 
germ. If, however, the mine is cooler 
and quite moist, it is probable that both 
coolness and moisture will destroy it. 
While yet an egg, or even in the first 
Stage of its development, as a living 
worm, the growth of the ankylostoma is 
retarded by the presence of moisture; 
much water will actually kill the eggs. 
But in the second stage of its multiform 
life, it takes kindly to water, and the 
worms have been kept in that medium | 
for 30 days by A. Looss, without loss of 
activity. 

Hence, in a cool mine, where the fetal 
development is slow and the air moist 
enough to cause the feces to deform and 
flow, the environment for the germinat- 
ing worm must be distinctly unfavorable, 
especially when the temperature length- 
ens the time of hatching, enough to per- 
mit the mass to deliquesce. And in a hot 
mine, like some of our deeper metal 
mines, dry as is an oven, the germ will 
be killed by the heat, and should it reach 
the second stage of development, it will 
be killed by drying up. 

The danger is greatest, therefore, in 
mines of temperatures from 70 to 86 deg. 
F. The average drift mines are not usu- 
ally so warm, unless they pass under 


unusually heavy cover. In several West 
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Virginia mines, even though steam is 
used in the intake to moisten the air, 
the heat of the workings does not any- 
where exceed 59 deg., though the cover- 
ing strata aggregate nearly 600 ft. But 
in shafts of the Middle West, tempera- 
tures rule high and records have been 
taken, showing 60 to 78 deg., and doubt- 
less equally high temperatures may be 
found in the anthracite mines. 

In these latter the disease may possibly 
take hold, but even there the risk is 
small, for it appears that the egg of the 
worm does not hatch out in the open air 
of England, Belgium, France or Ger- 
many, and temperatures there are as fa- 
vorable as in the shafts of Illinois or 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

There the disease is present in the mines 
ready to spread to the surface. The eggs 
are continually coming to daylight, trans- 
ported by a half dozen different media— 
water, coal, the clothes and bodies of 
the men and their feces, etc. Some of 
the habits, that of wearing clogs, should 
make the spread of the worm easy. 
Nevertheless, in northern Europe the 
ankylostoma is purely a miners’ pest; 
it does not attack his family. 

We can understand, perhaps, why the 
hookworm does not extend northward 
from the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
because an exposure to 34 deg. F. for 
one or two days will destroy the ova. 
Consequently, the disease could only 
spread in the north through the mines, 
which it seemingly cannot invade. But 
already has 
habitat. The 

incubators, 
out-of-doors 


Europe, it 
its 


in northern 
the 

workings act as _ winter 
‘and the whole of the 
will serve for hatcheries 
mer if the summer temperatures of those 
countries be favorable. That anemia, 
cachexia and pyrosis do not affect the 
outdoor workers of northern Europe must 
be because the conditions for incubation 
in those countries are not favorable 
enough that such incubation can general- 
ly take place even in the summer months. 

From this fact we draw no little hope, 
confident that hookworm will not be a 
vocational disease of miners in any ex- 
tended measure, but we still look forward 
with much interest to what will undoubt- 
edly be the conservative statements of 
the Bureau and the Hospital Service. 
Our mines are getting deeper and there- 
fore warmer, so perhaps this scourge 
is truly to be feared. 


made mines 


in the sum- 
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The Pittsburgh Rate Case 
Again 


The coal operators: have never before 
faced a more callous or stubborn attempt 
at usurping their rightful prerogatives 
than that exhibited in the stand taken by 
the railroads in the Pittsburgh-Lake rate 
case. While technically within the letter 
of the law, the skillful subterfuge by 
which the roads evaded complying with 
the manifest intent of the Commission’s 
rulings, is so obvious as to warrant 
prompt and vigorous action by the gov- 
ernment. ; 

It is clearly evident that the carriers 
regard the efforts on the part of the coal 
industry to obtain some control over the 
markets as a presumption which they will 
oppose on every conceivable ground. The 
very magnitude of the case gives it a par- 
ticular significance, also the fact that it 
will doubtless be quoted as a precedent 
in all future rulings of a like nature. 
For this reason the decision will be bit- 
terly contested by the railroads. 

Practically coincident with establish- 
ment of the new Pittsburgh rate, the car- 
riers put in effect a lowered tariff on the 
West Virginia product which to all in- 
tent and purposes completely nullified the 
decision of the Commission. Thus the 
differential condemned by the Commis- 
sion and that reéstablished by the rail- 
roads in lowering the rates from West 
Virginia were, respectively: Pocahontas 
and Tug River district, 33%4c. against 
34c.; Thacker and Kenova district, 18'%4c. 
against 19c.; Fairmont, 834c. against 12c. 
Not only were the findings of the Com- 
mission rendered void, but a still more 
pronouncea differential against the Pitts- 
burgh operators created. 

That these machinations of the roads 
were premeditated and the way paved 
for their successful consummation is. not 
to be questioned. Both the Norfolk & 
Western, and the Baltimore & Ohio, dur- 
ing the course of the original hearing, re- 
auested the Commission to sanction an 
increase in the rate prevailing at the 
time. This was apparently a mere sham 
since, after vigorously maintaining the 
necessity of such an advance, they not 
only declined to establish it, but the lat- 
ter road went even further by making a 
reduction. 

The Commission found, in its ruling in 
this case, that the carriers had established 
the then existing tariff “in order to let 
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certain competing coal fields into the 
Lake trade,” and when fixing the new 
differential said further: 


In arriving at this conclusion we are 
not unmindful of the fact that these 
rates may deprive the shippers from the 
Pocahontas and Thacker (Kenova) fields, 
along the line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, of their present market. 


It is thus clearly evident that the basic 
intent of the Commission’s ruling was the 
establishment of a new differential. That 
they refrained from making this even 
greater may be ascribed partly to the 
testimony of the carrier’s chief witness, 
who swore under oath that: “In his 
opinion, when that differential is fixed if 
will be observed until the lines in interest 
can get some permission from proper 
authorities for changing it.” And partly 
to his statement that a conservative esti- 
mate of the tonnage that would be 
affected would be 60 million tons per 
annum, exclusive of that directly 
volved in the Boileau case. : 

If such testimony as this could be 
given any weight, the Commission dis- 


in- 


played an entirely justifiable conserva-. 
tism in the differential upon which they 
decided. But since subsequent develop- 
ments have proved conclusively that this 
testimony is not to be relied upon, and 
the railroads have insolently ignored the 
decision of the Commission, it appears 
that the time has arrived when it should 
either justify its existence or be dis- 
solved. 


Under the Mines Act of Great Britain, 
the workmen are empowered from time 
to time to appoint two of their number, 
who are practical working miners, to in- 
spect the mine. The persons so appointed 
must be allowed (accompanied by the 
manager or one or more officers of the 
company) to go to every part of the mine 
and inspect the shafts, levels, planes, 
working places, return airways, ventilat- 
ing apparatus, old workings and machin- 
ery. Every facility must be afforded for 
the examination and a signed report of the 
result of the inspection has to be re- 
corded in a book, kept at the mine for 
that purpose. Should the report state the 
existence or apprehended existence of any 
danger, the manager is required to cause 
a true copy of the same to be sent to the 
mine inspector of the district. This 
privilege is today being more generally 
taken advantage of by the men. 
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Discussion by Readers 


| Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 


Standards in Coal Washings 


I was very much pleased to note the 
comments in the May 25 issue of COAL 
AcE, referring to my article in Mines 
and Minerals, on “Standardization in 
Coal Washing.” 

I hope I will not be misunderstood in 
this matter as it was not my object in 
publishing those data to make the claim 
that my method of determining washery 
efficiencies was the only one that could 
be employed. I have made a careful 
study of this subject for a number of 
years and have long felt the need of 
some method of actually determining the 
efficiency of a coal washery. I have of- 
ten heard the term “efficiency” used in 
connection with coal washing but have 
never read anything that would indicate, 
nor have I been able to get others to 
state, in just what sense they used this 
term. In fact, I have never known any- 
one to state that a 65% or a 90% effi- 
ciency had been obtained, but in the use 
of the term, it is always referred to as a 
“high” or a “low efficiency.” 

There are several reasons why I feel 
that my method is a good one. One is 
that, by the use of my formulas, every 
item of a test can be checked and noth- 
ing assumed. This in my opinion would 
indicate that the method is along the 
proper lines at least. Another is that, as 
you mention, the separations are made 
in an exactly similar manner to that 
which must be employed in the actual 
washing of the coal. There may be some 
rare cases where the refuse matter is 
lighter than the good coal but in such 
cases the float would be considered as 
refuse and the sink as coal. 
mulas could still be used in such cases 
by rearranging the terms to suit the con- 
ditions. Other rare cases might be found 
where the refuse material and coal were 
of the same specific gravity, but that is 
just the point I wish to emphasize as 
the valuable part that the float test plays 
in checking up the work done by any 
washery. For is it not true that, were 
such a difficulty met in the float tests, and 
a separation of the impurities from the 
coal impossible, it would also be impos- 
sible to obtain a separation on any form 
of washing machine, since they all de- 
pend upon a difference in the specific 
gravities to make their separation? 

Some claim that in making float tests 
a number of gravities should be used so 
that the coal sample will be separated 
into good coal, boffe coal, slate, rock, 


My for- 


etc. I have done this same thing at times 
though I cannot see that such data have 
any great value. In washing coal, one 
first determines just how high a percent- 
age of ash can be permitted for the par- 
ticular proposition in hand. For instance, 
in a coking proposition where 14% ash 
is absolutely the limit for the coke, and 
experiment has shown that an 11% ash 
coal will produce 14% ash in the coke, 
there is no object in producing a washed 
coal of a lower ash content than 11%. 
Of course, if a 12% ash coke will sell 
better or for a higher price, and the loss 
by refuse in producing a lower ash 
washed coal does not amount to more 
than the increased profit of the 12% 
coke over the 14%, then a 12% coke 
should be made and the coal washed to 
suit. It is therefore seen that one must 
first determine the limit of ash content 
before anything else is done and every- 
thing therefore is based upon that figure. 

What must be known is, how much 
bone coal can be thrown with the low ash 
coal and not raise the ash content of 
the washed coal above the limit placed 
upon it. For instance, if the low ash 
coal (say everything below 1.35 sp. gr.) 
has an ash content of 8%, and the bone 
coal 15%, and our limit is 11%, how 
much of the 15% ash product can «be 
mixed with the 8% ash coal to produce 
a final product having an 11% ash con- 
tent ? 

By separating out all of these different 
grades as mentioned, and recording their 
percentages and their ash contents, such 
data could be calculated. But it is 
easier and quicker to simply run a series 
of float tests for the raw coal as sug- 
gested in my article and in this way de- 
termine at once just what specific gravity 
bath will produce a float coal of the de- 
sired ash content. This, then, is what I 
term the “permissible bath” and is used 
for all tests on that coal, or the refuse 
and washed coal from it. 

There is just one point upon which I 
have been a little in doubt and have as 
yet been unable to find any satisfactory 
solution. As stated before, a limit must 
be placed on the ash‘ content for every 
separate proposition and as this limit 
would vary to a considerable extent, it 
might seem to make it impossible to com- 
pare the results of the work performed by 
different plants on exactly the same basis. 
Still, I find that this does not make a 
very great difference and in fact I have 
about come to the conclusion that it has 
no effect at all as the efficiencies in every 





case are based upon the comparison be- 
tween the actual separation as obtained 
by washing, and the perfect separation 
as obtained by the float test. This, I find, 
seems to eliminate the apparent error 
as, for instance, a jig of one type pro- 
ducing 60% efficiency on one coal as 
against a 70% efficiency of another type 
of jig on another. coal, the latter will 
also only produce about a 60% efficiency 
on the coal the other machine is work- 
ing on. 

There is another item to which I wish 
to call particular attention. I have found 
that very few engineers make float tests 
of the washed coal, the refuse only be- 
ing tested. It is very important that such 
tests be made on the washed coal also, 
for if there be any pieces of refuse mat- 
ter, particularly pieces of the very high 
ash slates, etc., present in the washed 
coal, they tend to raise the ash, content 
much more rapidly than would a greater 
quantity of lower ash bone coal. In 
coking propositions they also have a 
very detrimental effect on the coke which 
is not produced by a larger amount of the 
bone coals, as they act as heat absorbers 
instead of creating any heat in themselves 


and will cause greater cross-fractures 


and fingering of the coke. It is therefore 


desirable that there be no incombustible 
pieces in the washed coal and that the 


float tests of the washed coal should be 
taken into account in determining the 
total efficiency. Also, whenever there is 
any sink obtained from the permissible 
bath test of the washed coal, it will be 
found that the percentage of washed coal 
is lower than it should be, as determined 
by the permissible bath test of the raw 
coal. 

I do not think I need add anything fur- 
ther to that portion of my paper treat- 
ing upon the subject of loss of “good 
coal” in the refuse, or as to what con- 
stitutes “good coal.” That which I have 
just discussed regarding the mixing of 
as much bone coal as possible with the 
low ash coals covers this matter fully, 
for, most certainly, any coal, whether bone 
or low ash, which was floated on the 
permissible bath in the raw coal tests 
is “good coal.” . 

I hope those interested in this sub- 
ject, and who care to take up the dis- 
cussion in the columns of your journal, 
will first study carefully all the data pre- 
sented in my paper and consider it from 
all angles, as I have found it a matter 
which cannot be decided upon hurriedly. 
I am most certainly willing and glad to 
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change my views if anyone brings forth 
a better method or will show wherein 
I am wrong. I do not consider a plain 
statement all that is sufficient, but think 
the reasons should be given and, if pos- 
sible, a better way suggested. I hope 
my paper may result in bringing out 
some ideas that will facilitate the adop- 
tion of a standard method of calculating 
washery efficiencies and make it possible 
for all engaged in this branch of engi- 
neering to understand one another more 
clearly. The standardization of the form 
of report would also, I feel sure, greatly 
assist the coal-company officials to under- 
stand more thoroughly the work being 
done by their washeries and make it 
possible to more accurately compare 
these results with those of other com- 
“panies. 
G. R. DELAMATER, 
Consulting Engineer. 
2357 Cherry St., Denver, Colo. 


Purification of Feed Water 


I have noticed the following state- 
ments occurring in recent issues of COAL 
AGE; namely, in the last paragraph, p. 
804, Mar. 30, “..... and the sulphates 
are precipitated by soda ash’; and again, 
in the second paragraph, p. 1002, May 11, 
“Moreover, the soda-ash solution, which 
removes the sulphates, chlorides, etc.” 

The author of these statements makes 
it appear that the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphates in the water treated, is pre- 
cipitated by the soda ash as sodium sul- 
phate, and thus readily removed from the 
feed water. My experience in the soda- 
ash treatment of mine water fails to cor- 
roborate these statements of your cor- 
respondent. In treating a permanent 
hard water with soda ash, the reaction 
may be expressed by the following simple 
equation: 


RSOs a Na:CO; = RCO; + Na.SO, 


in which “R” represents the basic metals 
combined with acid. The resulting salts 
are carbonates of “R” and sulphate of 
sodium. The carbonates are precipitated 
and can be easily removed from the 
water by settlement or filtration; while 
Na,SO, being a soluble salt, is not re- 
moved from the water by these methods. 
The soda-ash treatment simply causes a 
transformation of the sulphates of all 
other metals into sodium sulphate. The 
advantage in the process lies in the fact 
that sodium sulphate is easily soluble in 
water and does not form scale in the 
boiler. The hard scales formed on the 
plates and tubes of boilers consist chief- 
ly of sulphate of lime, etc., which adhere 
very firmly to the boiler plates. The for- 
mation of such material in a boiler is det- 
Timental to the economic operation of a 
plant, since it is a poor conductor of 
heat; and the rate of combustion must 
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be increased, which causes overheating 
of the plates and tubes of the boilers. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. lb deb, JL. 

[The sulphuric acid existing as sul- 
phates in mine water is best removed by 
treating the feed water with barium hy- 
drate, Ba(OH).; or limewater (slaked 
lime) Ca(OH).; and the resulting bar- 
ium or calcium sulphate is precipitated 
with the basic hydrates formed.—EbI- 
TOR. | 


A Mine Fire Incident 


The recent discussion on mine fires in 
CoAL AGE cails to mind an incident that 
is of value, as showing the need of 
greater intelligence and experience on 
the part of mine officials. 

At the close of the day’s work, a miner 
fired a shot that presumably started a 
fire in room No. 19 off the 4th left-butt 
entry. The room was a double room, 
having two necks or openings, with a 
road on each side of the room, and was 
driven 175 ft., on a 2-per-cent. upgrade. 
There was a crosscut half way up, be- 
tween rooms 18 and 19, and another on 
the opposite side, between rooms 19 and 
20, about 60 or 70 ft. from the face of 
room 19 and in the face of room 20. 
The accompanying diagram or plan 
shows the position of the three rooms, 
Nos, 18, 19 and 20; the location of the 
fire marked F, at the face of toom 19; 
direction of the air currents in the entries 
and rooms, indicated by the arrows; etc. 
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PLAN OF Rooms, SHOWING LOCATION OF 
FIRE 


The fire was not discovered until the 
fireboss, making his rounds the next 
morning, entered the 4th-left heading and 
found it so filled with smoke that he 
could not proceed. He retired at once 
to the 3d-left air course or entry and 
made his way through a manhole marked 
H in a nearby brattice, to the 4th-left 
heading. Seeing smoke coming out of 
room 19, he went up room 20, and 
looking through the crosscut at the face, 
discovered the seat of the fire, which 
was evidently beyond his control. Re- 
turning to the surface, a mile or more, 
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he notified the mine foreman, who, with 
the mine engineer, went in at once, reach- 
ing the fire about 6 a.m. 

After a brief consultation, they de- 
cided to flood room 19 by building a dam 
in the crosscut between 19 and 20, and 
another in the neck of room 19. This was 
Friday morning. Except for two or three 
entries on the return of the fire, the mine 
worked all day as usual. The foreman 
ordered cement and other material taken 
in to the fire, intending to build the dams 
of concrete made of cement and broken 
coal, egg and nut size. The work of 
getting the material in readiness took all 
day, and at six o’clock Friday evening, 
nothing had been accomplished in ex- 
tinguishing the fire. ; 


The heat thrown out by the burning . 


coal was now intense, which caused a big 
cave at the face of room 19. For sev- 
eral days past, the miners in this room 
had thrown back their surplus coal in a 
pile. This coal was burning under the 
fallen roof, which covered it about 5 or 
6 ft. deep. The mine foreman seemed 
at his wit’s end to know what to do. The 
engineer and about a dozen men were 
there waiting for some one to tell them 
what to do. 

Finally, the foreman sent for an old, 
experienced miner, who had worked be- 
fore in putting out fires. This man came 
and looked at the fire and asked the fore- 
man what his plan was for putting it out. 
The miner told the foreman at once he 
could not “drown out” the fire as he ex- 
pected, because of the crosscuts beween 
rooms 18 and 19. The plan was, there- 
fore, promptly abandoned, and the miner, 
being given charge, soon had things mov- 
ing. j 

Men were now set to work propping the 
fallen roof. <A brattice was carried up 
the neck of room 19, as far as possible, 
hoping to reach the crosscut, and thus 
form a return for the air current, to pre- 
vent it from passing over the fire. This 
proved successful and a canvas was hung 
then in the heading, between rooms 19 
eand 20, to throw the air up room 20, 
where it would return through the cross- 
cut to the road in 19. This gave the men 
a fighting chance, enabling them to ap- 
proach sufficiently close to the fire to do 
effective work. Soon a good stream of 
water was playing on the fire. Men re- 
lieved each other every 20 or 30 min. 
Progress was slow but sure. The fire was 
fought inch by inch till Saturday noon, 
when it was under control, and by Mon- 
day morning the fire was a thing of the 
past. 


Republic, Ala. G.- Teo he 





H. B. Dixon has shown that an ex- 
plosion is impossible in an absolutely dry 
atmosphere, and that mixtures of air and 
explosive gases require 5 per cent. of 
water vapor to produce the most violent 
effects. 
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Squeeze in a 3-ft. Seam of 


Hard Bituminous Coal 

I would like to obtain some informa- 
tion on the best method of working a 
3-ft. seam of very hard coal, underlaid 
with from 6 to 14 in. of soft fireclay, 
which runs into a hard muck or clod. The 
cover overlying the coal varies from 40 
to 300 ft. in thickness. Immediately above 
the coal is a hard slate overlaid with 
sandstone forming a hard cover that is 
difficult to break. 

We are using the double-entry system. 
The rooms are driven as double rooms, 
having two necks to each room. There 
is a 20-ft. stump left between each neck 
or opening. The mine is an old one, 
having lots of worked-out territory. I 
wish to know if there is any way of 
stopping a squeeze in this mine when 
once started. I will be glad to give any 
further information if desired. 

J. S. FREEMAN. 

Corona, Ala. 


A hard roof and soft bottom in coal 
mining are the most difficult conditions 
with which the miner must contend. A 
strong roof that does not break is a great 
temptation to drive wide rooms and the 
pillars left between them are often too 
weak to support the great weight thrown 
upon them by the extraction of the coal. 
To mine a seam of coal successfully, it 
is necessary to adopt and maintain a 
system of mining in accordance with the 
conditions as they exist. Practical ex- 
perience in the district is always the best 
guide in determining the safe width of 
opening and the required thickness of 
pillars in room work. 

In this case, assume the room netks 
are each 10 ft. wide, and the stumps be- 
tween the necks being 20 ft. wide makes 
the clear width of the room 40 ft. For 
a hard bituminous coal 3 ft. thick, the 
strength of the pillars (tons per square 
foot) may be taken as, approximately, 


w w 
sont he PB ire: 


The average weight of the strata is 
160 Ib. per cu.ft., which for a maximum 
depth of 300 ft. gives a roof pressure of 

300 X* 160 

2000 
By the taking out of the coal in the 
rooms, however, the pressure per square 
feot due to the weight resting on 
w+to- 


Ww 


= 24 tons per sq.ft. 





the pillars is increased in the ratio 


address of the inquirer. 
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which makes the actual pressure on the 


w +o 





pillars 24 tons per sq.ft. 


Ww 
The minimum width of pillar is then 
found by equating this value for the 
pressure on the pillars with the value for 
the strength of the pillars, S, found above; 


thus, 
40 a? Se iain 
3 w 


But, since o = 40 ft., we have, by re- 
ducing, 





and 
2 
ae 1.08 (=) 
W 
The value of w, in this equation, can 
only be found by trial. For example, try 


w. — 20; then 
W440 120+ 40: , 
w 20 


which, substituted in the last equation, 
gives : 

ges Ss — 0.72 
This being lower than the assumed value 
shows the true value of w is between 9.72 
and 20. Therefore, try w = 15, then 

w+40 154+40 11 

w a 15 ak 

and, again, substituting this value in the 
above equation, we have 


2 
@ = 1.08 (=) = 14.5 





The true value is therefore between 14.5 
and 15; or, say the required width of pil- 
lar is 151th 

In this case, if all the entry stumps are 
20 ft. wide, the room necks being 10 
ft. wide, are driven on 30-ft. centers. 
This makes the width of the rooms 40 
ft. and the width of pillars between the 
rooms 20 ft., which would certainly be 
ample, in this case. 

If these assumptions are correct, the 
trouble from squeeze, mentioned by our 
correspondent, can only be the result of 
maintaining too large an open or aban- 
doned area. The method employed is a 
good one. The hard roof would not per- 
mit longwall work, which but for this 
fact would be the plan to adopt. 

Assuming the squeeze is under way, 
having obtained a good start, no amount 
of timbering will control or prevent its 
steady advance. The weight of the over- 
burden is bound to travel forward until 
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it meets a sufficient resistance for its 
support. A careful study of the mine 
map, on which should be marked exact- 
ly the affected area and the extent of 
the workings, will suggest the best plan 
to adopt in order to arrest or control 
the squeeze. 

The plan adopted after studying the 
map, should consider: 1. The withdrawal 
of all standing timber in abandoned 
places. 2. A systematic drawing back 
of any room pillars that will divert or ar- 
rest the progress of the traveling weight. 
Experience is required to determine this. 
3. It will be necessary to adopt means 
to break the roof in many places, by 
placing shots at suitable points in the 
roof. The effect of this plan will be to 
settle the weight on a solid bearing. 

In this reply, we do not consider pre- 
ventive measures, but have only outlined 
a method for the arrest of a 
already in progress. In this connection, 
the reply to the inquiry entitled “Methods 
To Be Adopted To Avoid Squeeze,” Coa. 
AcE, Mar. 9, p. 719, will be of interest. 


Early Coal Cutting Machinery 

Can you tell me sometiing about the 
early coal-cutting machines and _ the 
nature of their operations ? 

Du Bois, Penn. MINING ENGINEER. 

Little seems to be known and to be on 
record relative to the early advances in 
the use of coal-cutting machines for un- 
dermining coal. The first patent appears 
to have been taken out in 1761 by 
Michael Menzies. He proposed to trans- 
mit power from an engine at the surface 
through a series of reach rods and chains 
passing over pulleys to a machine carry- 
ing a heavy pick, which was to undercut 
the coal. To drive these reach rods he 
proposed to use a “fire engine, a water 
miln, a wind miln, or a horse gin.” By 
a fire engine he doubtless meant what 
we would now call a steam engine. 

In the century following Menzies’ in- 
vention more than a hundred patents 
were taken out having the same object. 
In one of the Lancashire collieries in 
1847 a machine was erected by W. Story, 
of Gateshead. About that time or a little 
later the purely experimental stages of 
the history of “the iron man” may be 
said to end and the more practical stages 
begin. 


“~~s10A70 





First MACHINES IMITATED THE MINER 


Fig. 1 shows an early form of coal- 
cutting machine. The _ illustration is 
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taken from Knight’s American Mechani- 
cal Dictionary, Vol. 1, pages 580-581, 
published in 1877. Like many early illus- 
trations it is in perspective and there is 
some difficulty in understanding the pur- 
pose and character of some of the parts 
illustrated. Consequently the reader will 
only be able to form a general estimate 
of the methods adopted for the effecting 
of results. 

We quote the description verbatim from 
the aforesaid dictionary, in order to pre- 
serve certain quaint expressions and to 
illustrate some of the unreliable hopes 
which the early inventors held or desired 
to inspire in others: 

“One form of the coal-cutting machine 
has an engine with a reciprocating pis- 
ton driving a massive steel pick in any 
desired direction and at a very material 
saving in hewing or kirving. The motor- 
power is highly compressed air, con- 
densed by the steam engine at the mouth 
of the pit and this elastic air is conveyed 
by slender pipes down the shaft and 






























































Fic. 1. AN EARLY CoAL CUTTER 


along the mines to the breast where the 
coal is being-worked. 

“The compressed air is pumped by the 
steam engine into a receiver at the pit- 
head during the otherwise idle hours or 
by its surplus power when drawing up 
the coal or pumping out the water from 
the mine and is condensed to a tension 
of forty to fifty pounds to the square 
inch. ‘ 


AIR RELEASED IS EXPECTED TO VENTILATE 
WORKINGS 


“It is conducted in metallic pipes 4% 
in. in diameter down to the bottom of the 
shaft and thence in pipes of smaller 
diameter to the workings, tubes of 1 or 
1% inch caliber bringing it to the cylin- 
der of the machine. This compressed 
air, when set free at each alternating 
stroke of the piston, imparts to the ad- 
jacent portions of the mine a pure dry, 
cool atmosphere, from a well known law 
of al) air and gases that when expanded 
under relaxation of pressure they are 
relatively cool. 

“The machine is supported by a cast 
metal frame of great solidity, and is of a 
size and weight proportioned to the coal 
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to be cut. It is constructed to give the 
blow of the pick, either by the pull or 
push of the piston. The engine has an 
oscillating cylinder which has the merit 
of combining compactness of shape with 
but little complication of working parts. 

“The machine rests upon flanged wheels 
and is propelled either backward or for- 
ward by a wheel and screw on a ratchet 
and pinion attached to one side of the 
engine. On the opposite side is a valve 
screw for regulating by hand the access 
of air to the. engine. When working, the 
man seated upon the little stool in the 
rear of it moves the ratchet-screw con- 
nected with the gearing cf the under- 
carriage, and thereby propels the whole 
machine along the little railway or tram 
laid parallel to the front of the coal seam, 
a small distance equal to the longitudinal 
nip or bite of the pick. 


MACHINE IS REQUIRED TO TRAVERSE 
BREAST THRICE 


“One machine, working 90 blows of the 
pick per min., discharges, of condensed 
air, about 100 cu.ft. per min., which imme- 
diately becomes 300 cu.ft. of cold air at the 
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These bell cranks each terminated in a 
socket provided for the insertion of a 
heavy pick. Each pick had two points, 
but instead of these being at either end 
of a straight bar, they were disposed on 
the end of what resembled the claw of a 
lobster, so that both could strike on the 
same coal face. They are so set, how- 
ever, that one is cutting near the front 
of the cut and the other near the rear. 


Thus by one motion of the machine past 


the face, it is possible to cut to the full 
depth of 36 inches. It is clear that as 
the machine had two bell cranks and two 
revolving spindles it was possible to work 
the pick from either side, that is, either 
right or left handed. 


PROVISIONS FOR MoviNG ALONG FAGE 


As in the machine previously illus- - 
trated, it was thought necessary to pro- 
vide a miter wheel, shown at the back, 
for its propulsion in front of the face, 
and further in order to aid its progress, 
the four wheels were coupled in pairs on 
either side of the machine. The cutter 
was usually made about 4 ft. in length, 2 
ft. 2 in. high and from 18 to 24 in. gage, 
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Fic. 2. THE WILLIAM FIRTH SIDE-STRIKING CUTTER 


normal density and each machine is com- 
petent to supply from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
the ventilation required at the heading; 
the air being perfectly fresh, pure and cool 
and afforded precisely at the localities 
where the workmen are most in need of 
such atmosphere. When working at 120 
picks per minute, the machine cuts an 
inch at each stroke 20 inches deep, 2% 
inches wide; a second traverse deepens 
it to 30 inches and a third to 36 inches.” 


FIRTH’S MACHINE CROSSES FACE BUT 
QNCE 


In Fig. 2 is shown Wm. Firth’s coal- 
cutting machine. He was a native of 
Sheffield, England. Like the preceding 
coal cutter, it appears to have been run 


on front of the face or breast of coal 
on a pair of rails and to cut on the side’ 


instead of on the end as with our modern 
punchers. Like all the successful early 
machines, it was operated by compressed 
air. At the rear end was placed a hori- 
zontal cylinder in which a piston recipro- 
cated, the rod of which extended forward 
and operated a pair of bell cranks pivoted 
on two revolving spindles in the front of 
the machine. 


and weighed about 1680 Ib. It made 
about 60 to 90 strokes per min. and so 
cut from 10 to 20 yd. for a depth of 3 ft. 
in every hour; even at the lower rate of 
working, the machine cut 60 yd. in every 
shift of 6 hr., and the work was consid- 
ered equivalent to that of 12 average 
men. The cut thus made was much 
similar to that made now by a chain ma- 
chine, being 2 or 3 in. deep at the face 
and finishing to 1% in. deep at the back. 

Before the last machine was intro- 
duced a form of chain-cutting machine 
had been in use, invented by William 
Peace, in the Wigan district. This chain- 
cutter frame did not enter the coal by a 
sumping. cut, as do our machines today. 
It was pivoted in such manner that it 
could be turned toward the face at an 
angle and when once it had made a 
quadrant cut in the coal it could be 
worked forward on the short-wall princi- 
ple. Winstanley and Barker later in- 
vented a disk cutting machine; in work- 
ing, this machine also made the first 
cut by the use of a swivel arrangement. 
The disc could be thrown around so as 
to be along the line of the track when 
making a sumping cut. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


Interesting Questions 
(Answered by Request) 
FACTORS OF EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


Ques*—What are the chief factors 
necessary to secure efficient ventilation 
in mines ? 

Ans.—There are three chief factors 


‘that are essential for the efficient ven- 


tilation of every mine. 1. A sufficient 
quantity of air must be conducted into 
the mine to comply with the require- 
ments of the state mining law. 2. The 
volume of air passing into the mine must 
be divided-and distributed to the several 
districts of the mine in proportion to 
3. All of the 
air entering the mine must be conducted 
to the working face by means of sub- 
stantial stoppings, air-tight doors, air 
bridges, brattices, etc. It is import- 
ant that the air current should be made 
to sweep all void or abandoned places 
and falls, with a velocity sufficient to 
carry away any gases that would other- 
wise accumulate at these points. 


WATER GAGE re HORSEPOWER 


Ques.—If 10 hp. is producing a cir- 
culation of 60,000 cu.ft. of air, in a 
certain mine; what is the water gige? 

‘Ans.— 


Op Purp ps 


™ 33,000” 
Therefore, for the water gage, in this 
case, we have, 


eee 38,000 X10.) ns 
meets O5C 60000. 





w.g. 


Ques.—If 10 hp. produces a certain 
water gage, in a given mine; what water 
gage will 25 hp. produce, in the same 
mine, under the same conditions? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the 
mine, the water gage varies as the square 
of the quantity of air in circulation, and 
the power varies as the cube of that 
quantity. Hence, for the same conditions 
in the mine, the square root of the water 
gage and the cube root of the power each 
vary as the quantity; or they vary alike, 
the one as the other. 

In other words, the square root of the 
water-gage ratio is equal to the cube root 
of the power ratio. The question does 
not give the original water gage; and, for 
this reason, it is only possible to find in 
what ratio the increase of power, from 
10 to 25 hp., will increase the water gage. 
Thus, 





ee ea Byles © 
ai De fy inf fY 2.5 = 1.357 
(w.9-)1 10 E ee 


(w.g.)» 

(w.g.)1 
That is to say, increasing the power from 
10 hp. to 25 hp. will increase the water 
gage 1.84 times. 


= (1.357)? = 1.84 


APPROACHING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 


PRECAUTIONS 


Ques. — Explain what precautions 
should be taken when approaching aban- 
doned workings that may contain danger- 
ous quantities of water or gas. 

Ans.—In this case, no reliance should 
be placed on the mine maps although 
these may be made from accurate sur- 
veys. A slight error in the map or the 
survey might prove fatal. Only a single 
heading should be driven, not over 12 ft. 
wide. This must be ventilated by erect- 
ing a brattice to conduct the air forward 
to the face of the heading, as shown in 
the accompanying figure. 
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HEADING APPROACHING ABANDONED 
WoRKINGS 


A borehole should be kept at least 20 
ft. in advance of the face of the head- 
ing and flank holes should be drilled, at 
regular intervals, not more than 5 or 6 
yd. apart, on each side of the entry. 
These flank holes should make an angle 
of about 30 deg. with the center line of 
the heading, as shown in the figure. 

A sharp lookout should be kept for the 
first signs of water or gas. Plugs should 


be kept in readiness to stop the hole if it 
should suddenly break through into the 
old workings. Safety lamps, only, should 
be used. The heading should be well 
timbered. 


OUTBURSTS OF GAS 


Ques.—What are the causes of sudden 
outbursts of gas when mining coal? How 
are they manifested and what precau- 
tions should be adopted in mines subject 
to such occurrences ? 

Ans.—Sudden outbursts of gas fre- 
quently occur in gaseous mines and are 
the result of the accumulation of gas 
under pressure, in pockets or foliations 
of the strata. As mining proceeds the 
Strength of the walls or confining strata 
is insufficient to resist the great pres- 
sure of the gas, which finally bursts its 
bonds, throwing down tons of coal or roof 
in its effort to get free. 

Outbursts are often heralded or their 
approach manifested by severe “‘pound- 
ings” or “knockings,”’ which are some- 
times heard for days in advance of the 
occurrence. 

When mining under these conditions 
the precaution should be taken to sink 
large boreholes, from the surface, ahead 
of the workings, for the purpose of drain- 
ing off the gas from the area soon to be 
worked. Holes are also bored in the face 
and ribs of entries to relieve the pres- 
sure of the gas on the coal. When the 
gas occurs in the roof or floor, holes 
are likewise put up in the roof or down 
in the floor of the seam, with good ef- 
fect. Rooms and headings are driven 
less wide and are securely timbered as 
experience dictates. 


FURNACE OR FAN PREFERRED 


Ques.—When and under what circum- 
stances are furnaces to be preferred to 
fans for ventilating purposes ? 

Ans.—Although a fan is always more 
reliable as a mine ventilator and requires 
less attention, in its daily operation, there 
are still some who prefer a furnace. The 
use of the furnace, however, should be 
restricted to the ventilation of small 
mines having shafts not less than 75 to 
100 yd. deep, and producing no gas. 
Even then it is more economical and ad- 
vantageous in many ways to replace the 
furnace with a good fan as early as the 
development of the raine will warrant 
making the change. In a nongaseous 
mine where the seam lies very deep, say 
250 yd. below the surface the furnace 
is an efficient means of ventilation, 
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Navigation Co.’s Underground 
Hospital 


The rescue and first-aid work in the 
anthracite region has the proper spirit. 
It is fostered and financed by the operat- 
ing companies, but there is no question 
but what the men are interested and co- 
operating, and are willing to contribute 
to its development and support. 

The fine underground hospital we il- 
lustrate here and on our front cover con- 
firms this fact. The Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


A COMPARATIVELY GERM-PROOF ROOM 


The floor is covered with inlaid Jin- 
oleum, the walls with Sanitas oilcloth 
paper and the ceiling with pale blue San- 
itas paper. It is easy, therefore, to keep 
the room reasonably germ-free. The 
lighting is provided by 24 electric lights, 
strung along the vaulting line of the 
room and pendant from a chandelier in 
the center. The shelves alongside the 
medicine cabinet are of glass, supported 
by nickeled brackets. A stool and 
two couches with drop heads, all leath- 





INTERIOR OF UNDERGROUND HOsPITAL, LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION Co. 


gation Co. built the hospital, but the 
men spent $150 in the furnishing of it. 
It is situated 980 ft. below the surface 
in No. 8 shaft of the Coaldale colliery, 
near Lansford, Penn., and is excavated in 
the solid rock of one of the tunnels, 

The upper illustration on the cover 
shows the outside view of the hospital. 
It is substantially built of concrete, and 
the approach is neatly paved with ce- 
ment. The lower illustration is an in- 
terior view, the group consisting of the 
following, reading from right to left: 
Evan G. Evans, general foreman; James 
Harrington Young, company physician; 
Isaac M. Davis, mine inspector of the 
17th anthracite district, and William E. 
Stickler, assistant mine foreman. 


. 


er covered, are provided for the use 
of patients. There is also a Morris chair. 
The walls are hung with five Red Cross 
charts, showing the various parts of the 
human body. Set in the base of the 
couch on the left is a drawer, in which 
splints are kept. 

The illustration on this page shows 
the electric radiator and a copper boiler 
for preparing hot water. To the right are 
a porcelain washstand and_ sanitary 
bucket. The shelf above the washstand 
is of %-in. plate glass, with nickeled 
brackets, and is provided with absorbent 
cotton, witch-hazel, sweet spirits of am- 
monia, liquid soap, cocaine and peroxide 
of hydrogen. Below will be noted the 
hair clippers and shears for removing 
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hair near scalp wounds, also bandage 
shears and large nickel tweezers for re- 
moving splinters. 


STRETCHERS AND BLANKETS 


To those who have seen stretchers and 
blankets laid on the tipple rafters, or in 
malodorous sheds, the little stretcher 
closet in the left corner of the room will, 
be of pleasing interest. Even this closet 
is lined with Sanitas paper. The blankets 
are hung from nickeled holders, shown 
on the left-hand side of the illustration. 
In this manner they are aired and better 
fitted for use than if rolled up and put 
in some dark corner. 

The man administering the spirits of 
ammonia is John F. Boyle, the captain of 
the first-aid team at the Pittsburg meet. 
Seated in the chair is Harry Lewis, who 
furnished the information from which this 
article is prepared. Care is taken to pro- 
duce a circuJation of air through the 
room. A register 8x12 in. is set on the 
left of the door. This admits air to the 
room near the floor. A register situated 
near the springing line of the ceil- 
ing is connected with the return, and 
by means of this the air escapes. 

This hospital certainly does credit to 
the “Old Company,” and the men in 
shaft No. 8. The latter aver that from 
one end of the anthracite region to the 
other there is not to be found a better 
equipped hospital. 








The Davy Lamp 


The following is an interesting ex- 
cerpt from a letter written in 1815 by 
Sir Humphrey Davy to Dr. Gray and*the 
Rev. J. Hodgin: “Atmospheric air, when 
rendered impure by the combustion of a 
candle, but in which the candle will still 
burn, will not explode the gas from the 
mines. When a lamp or candle is made 
to burn in-a close vessel, having aper- 
tures above and below, an explosive mix- 
ture of gas admitted merely enlarges the 
light, and gradually extinguishes it with- 
cut explosion. Again, the gas mixed 
in any proportion with common air will 
not explode in small tubes, the diam- 
eter of which is less than one-eighth inch, 
or even a larger tube, if there is a me- 
chanical force urging the gas through 
the tube. . .I have never received so 
much pleasure from the result of any 
of my chemical labors, for I trust the 
cause of humanity will gain something 
by them.” 
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Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made an’ important award in the case 
of Meeker & Co. vs. the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co. This is an application of the 
decision arrived at some time ago on the 
general merits of the case. The Com- 
mission now Says: 

In our original report we found that 
the rates charged the complainant for 
the transportation of anthracite coal 
from the Wyoming region in Pennsyl- 
vania to Perth Amboy, N. J., during the 
period from Nov. 1, 1900, to Aug. 1, 1901, 
were unjustly discriminatory and in vio- 
lation of Section 2 of the act, to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded the rates con- 
temporaneously charged the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. under the contract then in 
effect between that company and defend- 
ant; and we further found that the rates 
in effect from Aug. 1, 1901, to July 17, 
1907, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded rates of $1.40 per 
gross ton on prepared sizes, $1.30 on pea, 
and $1.15 on buckwheat. 


On the basis of its conclusions in the 
former report and upon consideration of 
the evidence adduced at the hearing upon 
the question of reparation, the commis- 
sion now finds that the complainant suf- 
fered damage to the extent of $11,009.33 
during 1900 and 1901 and to the extent 
of $58,236.45 from 1901 to 1907. The 
complainant is therefore awarded the 
above amounts together with accrued in- 
terest, making a total of approximately 
$100,000. 


PRIVATELY OWNED COAL DEPOTS FOR THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


The coal question has figured consider- 
ably during the past in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, which is now working on 
a revision of the canal bill passed by 
the House, for submission to the Senate. 
The committee has been strongly urged 
to permit the establishment of private 
depots in the Canal zone for the sale 
of coal, on a commercial basis. There 
is evident a considerable disposition to 
permit the establishment of such depots, 
but none to abandon the idea of the 
governmental sale of coal, or to limit the 
government to the supplying of naval and 
other ships belonging to the public. 
Whatever liberty is granted to the private 
individuals: who wish to sell coal in the 
Canal zone, will be given with the un- 
derstanding that the government is to 
continue to compete in furnishing this 
material. 

Facts and figures have also been laid 


before the committee with reference to 
the probable effect of the trade in coal 
on the development of coastwise business 
for American ships. B. H. Baker, of 
Baltimore, asserted that if railroad-owned 
ships could be prohibited from going 
through the canal, there would be a great 
growth of coastwise business, making a 
demand for coal which would move, he 
claimed, in large quantities from the 
terminus of the Virginian Railway to the 
eastern gateway of the canal. This coal, 
he asserted further, would move in 
American vessels. This was presented 
as an additional argument against al- 
lowing railroad-owned ships, specifically 
those of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
to go through the waterway. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—A meeting of the merger 
committee, in charge of the proposed 
consolidation of the Alabama Coal & 
Iron Co. and the Southern Iron Co., was 
held in New York, May 23. It was ex- 
pected that some decisive step would 
then be taken, but so far no definite an- 
nouncement has been made. 

Coal dealers and operators from Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana met in conference here 
recently in an effort to reach a better 
mutual understanding on a number of 
matters affecting the trade. The ques- 
tions of car-load weights and points of 
weighing were discussed. 


Montgomery—A proposed ordinance, 
prohibiting the use of any coal other 
than anthracite within the city limits, is 
meeting with determined opposition on 
the part of local coal men and large con- 
sumers. 








Colorado 


Denver—At the Leyden coal mine, a 
Moffat property, lying 17 miles from 
Denver on the line of the tramway, the 
shafts have been lined with concrete and 
the whole mine made as nearly fireproof 
as possible. This work has been don2 
at an expense of some $300,000 and 
was undertaken largely because of a dis- 
astrous fire two years ago in which 10 
men lost their lives. The output of the 
mine is now 500 tons a day and will 
be increased to 1000 tons. 

The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. and 
the Colorado & Southern Ry. have been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to file before July 20, regu- 
lations to govern the ratings of coal 
mines on their lines in Huerfano and 
Las Animas Counties, and to provide for 
an equitable distribution of coal cars. 
The order was made on complaint of the 
Colorado Coal Traffic Association, mem- 
bers of which alleged the roads unjustly 
discriminated against certain coal oper- 
ators. 





Illinois 


Hillsboro—Options on 1400 acres of 
coal land near Donnellson were recently 
transferred to Frank P. Blair, of Chicago, 
president of the Shoal Creek Coal Co., 
and it is understood that these options 
will be taken up by June 1. It is not 
known as yet just what the intentions of 
the Shoal Creek company are with re- 
gard to this property. 

The Hillsboro Coal Co. is securing 
options on about 2000 acres of coal land 
in the vicinity of Fillmore. It is under- 
stood that the coal is to be held for 
development sometime in the future and 
that a mine will be opened, probably near 
Fillmore. 


Benld—As a result of the riot at Benld 
recently, the coal operators of the fifth 
and ninth Illinois districts have named 
a committee to meet with representatives 
of the labor organizations to demand the 
establishment of a state constabulary. 


Spring field—Initial steps have been 
taken in the transfer of the Barclay Coal 
Co.’s plant to a new corporation to be 
composed of prominent Springfield men. 
The new corporation will take over all 
leases held by the Barclay company. 


Marissa—A thousand tons of coal, 
stored at the Advance mine of the Egyp- 
tian Coal & Mining Co., caught fire re- 
cently from spontaneous combustion, and 
after several days’ labor the fire was 
checked, but it is estimated that 300 tons 
of the coal was consumed. The coal was 
stored close to the tipple, and only by 
strenuous work was the plant saved from 
destruction. 


Streator—The new agreement between 
Illinois coal operators and miners was 
signed May 17, but the settlement has 
had little bearing on the reopening of the 
mines, a great number of which remain 
closed down, owing to dullness of the 
market. A revival of trade is expected 
if the Indiana miners continue to hold 
out against the proposed agreement in 
that state. 
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Indiana 


Terre Haute—Acceptance of a tenta- 
tive agreement for a two-year contract, 
and reference of the weekly pay ques- 
tion to the miners for a referendum vote, 
ended, on May 24, the stormiest joint 
conference in the history of Indiana min- 
ers and operators. The subcommittee re- 
ported to the special meeting of the joint 
conference that an agreement had been 
reached on all matters, except the conten- 
tion of the miners for a weekly pay. It 
was decided to leave the question to a 
referendum vote. For the third time with- 
in a week, the wage-scale committee re- 
ported back to the joint conference its 
inability to reach an agreement, or even 
a basis for a settlement. John P. White, 
international president, made a forcible 
speech, explaining in detail his position 
in relation to the Indiana mine workers’ 
demand for the weekly pay, and ex- 
plained to the miners’ delegates that the 
vote meant either a return to work with- 
out the weekly pay and with the other 
concessions granted, or a strike. A vote 
was ordered in all the locals of the dis- 
trict for May 27, to decide this question 
finally. If the miners vote to accept 
the wage agreement without this provi- 
sion, the mines will resume work June 3. 

The miners in many localities feel so 
strongly on the subject of a weekly pay 
and the radical element among them has 
wrought the men to such a pitch that they 
recently burned in effigy President White 
and other officers of the national union, 
who are urging them to accept an agree- 
ment which provides for a semi-monthly 
pay, as at present. If the referendum 
vote fails to ratify the proposed agree- 
ment, a strike will be in force in Indiana. 

Vincennes—The Knox Coal Co., of 
Bickneli, on May 24, sold its mine and 
all holdings near Bicknell to the Worth- 
Huskey Coal Co., of Chicago, for $50,- 
000. 


Linton—The 
purchased the 


Forschner Coal Co. has 
Sponsler mine from the 
United Fourth Vein Coal Co., and will 
work the coal that can be taken out of 
the shaft and strip the coal that is too 
near the top to be mined. The company 
has invested $30,000 in stripping ma- 
chinery, and the dirt taken off the coal 
will be shipped to Chicago for use in fil- 
ling up the lake front. 


lowa 


Des Moines—Miners of district No. 13, 
United Mine Workers, in convention here 
May 18, refused to accept the wage 
scale agreement, submitted by the sub- 
committee of operators and miners. The 
convention adjourned after refusing its 
scale committee another chance to con- 
fer with the operators. The delegates 
voted to submit the proposition to a 
referendum vote of the mine workers. 


‘ 
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Kentucky . 


Van Lear—The mines of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. at this place have been 
closed for some time on account of a 
strike. Trouble arose over an attempt at 
organization of the miners and the ap- 
pointment of a check weighman. 

Madisonville—Because of the delay in 
making payments on the 50,000 acres of 
coal rights recently purchased from 
farmers in this vicinity by a French 
syndicate, threats are being made that 
the deal will be called off. The syndi- 
cate, represented by William Lynch, of 
Dawson Springs, closed the deal for coal 
rights in what is known as the Beulah 
fields, at a price of $10 an acre. Pay- 
ments have been slow and irregular, and 
hence the dissatisfaction. 

Louisville— The Leahy Coal Co., 
Dougherty & Lanning and the Asher Coal 
Co. have been merged and taken in by 
the Southern Coal & Coke Co. The 
Asher plant which was taken over is one 
of most uptodate coal elevators in the 
country, and the largest in the South. As 
a result of this purchase, the output of 
the Southern company’s mines in the 
Jellico district of Tennessee will be 
greatly increased, it is said. The trans- 
action has been pending for some time. 

The Cincinnati, Licking Valley & Vir- 
ginia R.R. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the Railroad Commission of 
Kentucky. The company is incorporated 
with $80,000 capital stock. J. B. Walker, 
of Birmingham, Ala., is principal stock- 
holder. The railroad company will build 
a line from Cynthiana, Ky., into the coal 
fields to the eastern part of the state, 
following the valley of the Licking River. 

Harlan—The extension of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville RR. Co., from Harlan 
to the mining properties in that vicinity, 
has been completed and a number of im- 
portant new producers are now shipping. 
The Clover Fork Coal Co. has begun pro- 
duction, and the Harlan Town Coal Co. 
will be ready to ship within two weeks. 
The Harlan Coal Mining Co., which re- 
cently let contracts for its equipment, 
will not be ready to begin operations un- 
til early in the fall. 

Barbourville—The Interstate Coal Co., 
of Barbourville, which has been buying 
a great deal of property in the Brush 
Creek field of Knox County, has paid 
$250,000 for the 4000 acres of coal land 
of the Cumberland Coal Co. The prop- 
erty has three large mines in operation 
and others are to be opened. George L. 
Carter, who controls the Interstate Coal 
Co., has made investments of over 
$1,000,000 in the Brush Creek field. 

Middlesboro—The Fork Ridge Coal & 
Coke Co., of which C. S. McManus is 
president, has just installed two Mont- 
gomery washers at its mines. The 
Winona Coal & Coke Co., which is con- 
trolled by the same interests, is installing 
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a washer plant made by the American 
Concentrator Co. A  300-ton Mont- 
gomery washer has been installed at the 
mine of the Columbia Coal Co., of 
Gronty County. The washer is elec- 
trically operated. The capacity of the 
mine is 350 tons a day. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—An arbitrator to settle 
disputes between the coal miners and 
operators of the Southwestern district, 
was selected, May 15, by the general 
committee that for three weeks had been 
threshing out the terms of a new 2-year 
contract. 


Montana 


Great Falls—The annual convention of 
district No. 27, United Mine Workers, 
which district includes Montana, will be 
held in Great Falls, beginning Aug. 10. 
This convention will decide on the wage 
scale to be demanded under the next 
agreement. It is expected that it will be 
attended by about 100 delegates from the 
miners’ unions. : 


Ohio 

Hamden—tThe Superior Coal Co., op- 
erating a group of mines in Jackson 
County, is in a receiver’s hands, but the 
business of the company will be con- 
tinued. On May 18, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., of New York, filed suit to fore- 
close a mortgage to the amount of $193,- 
000. Mr. Hersloff, of New York, has 
been appointed receiver, pending fore- 
closure proceedings. The company owns 
8800 acres of coal lands and 4000 acres 
of mineral rights, near Wellston, Coalton 
and Jackson, with office in Jackson. 


Coshocton—Seventy-five men at the 
Morgan Run colliery, recently went on 
strike in sympathy for the mine mules. 
The men stated that they did not think 
that the mules received proper treatment 
and said that they would remain on strike 
until assured that the mules would be 
humanely treated. 


Columbus—Some _ dissatisfaction is 
felt by machine miners over the fact that 
the 4c. increase granted under the Cleve- 
land wage settlement will, with the excep- 
tion of a small fraction, go tothe loaders. 
It was this point that protracted the ses- 
sion of the Hocking subdistrict joint con- 
vention, which adjourned recently after a 
ten days’ stormy session. The operators 
were in favor of a larger share going to 
the machine men. : 

The Pomeroy Coal Co., of Columbus, 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000, to take over the 
property of a company of the same name, 
which was chartered under the laws of 
West Virginia. The property consists of 
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600 acres of coal lands at Hobson, in the 
Pomeroy Bend field amd is one of the 
best mines in that district. The product 
of the company will be handled through 
the Maynard Coal Co., of Columbus. 


Zanesville—The Saltillo Coal Co., 
which has operations at Saltillo, recently 
sustained the loss of a large power house 
by fire. The company suspects that an 
incendiary is responsible for the loss. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 


Crooksville—With the resumption of 
work at the two largest mines in the 
Crooksville district, May 22, the coal 
trade in this part of the state took on 
renewed activity. Practically every mine 
in the district is now at work and steady 
operation is predicted. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 

Pittsburgh—An investigating commit- 
tee, consisting of three members of the 
international executive board United 
Mine Workers, met here, May 25, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of district No. 5. It 
is charged that the abrupt adjournment 
of the convention, Apr. 17, was illegal 
and Francis Feehan, district president, is 
threatened with impeachment by sup- 
porters of Michaei Halapy, a rival candi- 
date for the presidency. 

It is rumored that the Pennsylvania 
R.R. may undertake the acquisition of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R. and the 
construction of 30 miles of connecting 
track. This would provide a route from 
Punxsutawney to Pittsburgh, 30 miles 
shorter than any existing line and would 
open up a large area of virgin coal ter- 
ritory. One of the largest coal opera- 
tions in the section is located at Saga- 
more, and it has developed that the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Coal Co. has under 
lease nearly all the accessible coal for 
a distance of about 16 miles south of 
Sagamore. 

Johnstown—The Wilmore Coal Co., 
which is the land-holding concern of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., has 
purchased about 300 acres of land in 
Crab Valley, about 10 miles from Wind- 
ber and it is understood that coal will be 
mined on the property and a tipple built. 
Rumor also has it that a railroad con- 
nection will be built across the Alle- 
gheny Mountain, through the Kinzey gap. 

Undeveloped coal lands in the Jenner 
region are rapidly being optioned and 
it is believed that the agents are work- 
ing in the interests of the Western Mary- 
land R.R. Coal land in Milford, Black, 
Middlecreek and Upper Turkeyfoot Town- 
ships is being bought. The securing of 
options by agents of the Western Mary- 
land has been interpreted by property 
owners in that district to mean that the 
road is contemplating the extension of 
their tracks from Rockwood. In case the 
branch is built, the connection with the 
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main line will probably be made at Rock- 
wood, and will extend through the Glade 
Run district. 

Dubois—The Logan Coal Co., of 
Beaverdale, has just completed a large 
fan at its No. 4 mine and added addi- 
tional territory, which will mean a larger 
output. The company has also added 
about 800 acres to the No. 2 mine, and 
improvements will be made. 


ANTHRACITE 

Scranton—Practically every mine in the 
anthracite region’ resumed operations 
Wednesday morning, May 22, the mine 
workers reporting for work in accordance 
with the order of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, calling off the seven 
weeks’ suspension. Scarcity of labor con- 
fronted the mine bosses, and while the 
collieries are operating, it was stated that 


_the mines would not come near produc- 


ing the normal amount of coal for some 
time to come. The scarcity exists chiefly 
among miners and laborers. So far as 
company work is concerned, there is no 
appreciable lack of men and boys. 

Wilkes-Barre—Hundreds of miners 
have arrived here from western Pennsyl- 
vania, whence they journeyed when the 
anthracite mine suspension began. They 
were attracted home by the announce- 
ment that the hard-coal mines have re- 
sumed operation. 

The fight of the Ridgewood Coal Co. 
against the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co., be- 
cause of the railroad’s failure to pro- 
vide switching facilities at the Ridgewood 
property, at Newport, Luzerne County, 
assumed the form of a $500,000 lawsuit, 
May 23. The case was threshed out be- 
fore a commissioner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a year ago. The 
coal company complained that the rail- 
rcad company had refused to install a 
switch connecting the plant with the main 
line of the Lehigh Valley, and, further, 
that the road refused to permit the coal 
to be carted by team across its tracks. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided in favor of the coal company and 
ordered the Lehigh Valley to install the 
switch. 

Hazleton—The men at the strippings 
of J. H. Dugan & Co., who went on strike 
recently, returned to work, May 24, when 
a 5% per cent. wage increase was 
granted. The nine-hour shift was re- 
fused. The employees at the strippings 
of Benjamin & Co., at Harleigh, went 
out, May 24, for a 10 per cent. advance 
and a nine-hour day. Work has been re- 
sumed at the Janesville colliery of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., where the men 
struck, May 22, because of the failure of 
12 of their number to join the union. 
The miners at the collieries of the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. gave no- 
tice recently, that if the nonunionists at 
those operations did not become identified 
with the United Mine Workers, all would 
go on strike. 
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Rhode Island 


Portsmouth—The Rhode Island Coal 
Co.’s property was sold at a receiver’s 
sale at Newport, May 17, for $50,000, to 
Robert G. Hay, of Boston, secretary of 
the old company. His was the only bid. 
It is the intention of the stockholders to 
reorganize under the name of the Ports- 
mouth Coal Co., with a capital of $800,- 
000, and the board of directors of the 
reorganized company will probably con- 
sist of Robert M. Burnett, H. M. Whit- 
ney, W. H. Joyce, W. F. Carlin and Jo- 
seph Weeks, all of Boston. William F. 
Dodge, mining engineer, estimates that 
on an output of 120,000 tons per annum 
the profits should be $124,760, equivalent 
to 15% per cent. on $800,000 capital. 








West Virginia 


Charieston—By the formation of the 
Standard Fuel Co., of this city, capital- 
ized at $7,000,000, the gas interests of 
Charles W. Swisher, including the Swish- 
er Oil Co.; oil and gas property in the 
New Straitsville district of Ohio, and in 
Ritchie and other counties in this state, 
were taken over. In addition to these in- 
terests it is reported that the oil and gas 
and some coal interests of the Chilton, 
MacCorkle & Chilton firm, including 
those of United States Senator Chilton, 
are also in the combination. It is also 
reported that considerable Philadelphia 
capital is brought into the combination. 

Wheeling—The miners’ convention, 
which had held meetings in this city dur- 
ing the preceding week for the purpose of 
trying to settle the differences with the 
operators of the Fifth Ohio subdistrict, 
went into session again, May 20, to take 
up charges preferred against President 
John Moore by two of the locals repre- 
sented at the convention. 


Bluefield—It is generally reported that 
the Greeno and Bruce mines, located a 
short distance from Coeburn, have 
changed ownership. It is thought the 
mines will become part of the Mingo Hol- 
low Coal & Coke Co.’s operations. 


Great Britain 


London—Four men are known to have 
been killed and many injured, May 18, in 


_a mine explosion near Newport, in Mon- 


mouthshire. There was an unconfirmed 
report that 18 persons had been killed. 


The Federation of Miners adopted res- 
olutions, May 22, declaring that under the 
decisions of the minimum-wage boards 
in many districts, especially in South 
Wales, the men are unable to make even 
living wages. The federation demands 
that Premier Asquith at once call on par- 
liament to amend the law to remedy the 
defects already apparent. 


. 
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Personals 


Edgar Kudlick, consulting mining en- 
gineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
was recently a visitor in New York. 


F. W. Wiegand has been appointed 
shipping agent of the Davis Coal & Coke 
Co. with headquarters at Cumberland, 
Mad. 


W. B. Geary has resigned his position 
with the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to become 
superintendent of the Elm Grove plant 
of the W. J. Rainey Coke Co. 


John Steele, of Alma, Kan., has been 
chosen by the operators and miners of 
the Southwestern district as arbitrator 
in all disputes which may arise in this 
field. 


W. E. Hartman, of Joliet, Ill., recent- 
ly delivered a lecture on “Byproducts of 
Coke Ovens” before a meeting of the 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania in Pittsburgh. 


James Needham, president of the St. 
Paul Coal .Co., the coal-mining sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound R.R., has left for an ex- 
tended business trip to Montana. 

William Z. Price, mining engineer, 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Co., has resigned his position at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at 
Pittsburgh. 


W. C. Perry has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Davis Coal & Coke Co. 
with headquarters at Cumberland, Md. 
Mr. Perry is a Western man who has 
been in the employ of the company for 
a number of years. 


F. R. Wadleigh, fuel engineer and as- 
sistant general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., recently 
visited Akron, Ohio, where he was in- 
terested in the demonstration of a new 
chain-grate stoker for coking coals. 


C. J. Johnson, until recently division 
engineer of the Blockton Coal Mine divi- 
sion of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Co., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of that division with headquart- 
ers at Blockton, effective June 1. 


Frank Peabody, of Chicago, president 
of the Peabody Coal Co., in company 
with W. L. Ross, vice-president of the 
Chicago & Alton R.R., recently visited a 
number of mining properties, in which 
he is interested, in the vicinity of Spring- 
field, III. 


H. S. Mervin, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
New Pittsburgh Coal Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death recently of 
Harry R. Beeson. Mr. Mervin has been 
with the company for 10 years and has 
been auditor since 1906. James A. 
Rundio has been appointed general 
sales agent, and W. D. Morse has been 
made auditor. 


COAL “AGE 
Obituary 
Clarence S. Whitney, prominently 
identified with the coal business of 


Kansas City, Mo., for the past 25 years 
and lately affiliated with the Gray-Bryan 
Coal Co., died, May 15, at his home in 
that city. Mr. Whitney was born in 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1850. 


Allen H. Horton, aged 58, for a num- 
ber of years general manager for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and widely known in 
coal and navigation circles throughout 
the Great Lakes region, died, May 21, at 
Solon Springs, Wis., where he had gone 
in quest of health. Maj. Horton lived 
for a number of years in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he was connected with the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. From there he 
went to West Superior, Wis., as general 
manager of the new Lehigh Coal & Iron 
Co. and later became vice-president of 
the Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co., in 
St. Paul. He leaves a widow and one 
son 


Publications Received 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, U. S. BU- 
REAU OF MINES. Joseph A. Holmes, 


director. 57 pp., 6x9 in., illus. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, Dc 

LOCOMOTIVE DRAFTING AND ITS 


RELATION TO FUEL CONSUMP- 
TION. By H. B. MacFarland. 85 pp., 
6x9" in. “ius: The International 
Railway Fuel Association, Chicago. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE COALS 
On GANADA, By J. B.j Porters. 
Durley and special staff. Vol. I, 233 
pp., 614x10 in., illus:., 62 plates, 31 
drawings, 5 maps. $1. Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa. 


This is the first of six volumes which 
will embody the report of investigations 
that have been carried on since 1906, 
under the direction of the Mines Branch 


AN 


of the Canadian Geological Survey. The. 


work was conducted in the laboratories 
of McGill University, by Dr. Porter, head 
of the mining department, and a special- 
ly selected staff. The following subjects 
are covered in Vol. I: The coal fields 
of Canada; collecting coal samples; 
sampling in the testing plant and labora- 
tory; coal washing; and the manufacture 
and testing of coke. 


Trade Catalogs 


The Manhattan Drilling Co., New York. 


Pamphlet. The Dobbins core drill. 20 
pp., 6x9 in., illus. 

The ‘“S-C”’ Regulator Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio. Pamphlet. 24 pp., 6x9 in., illus. 
Descriptive of “S-C” boiler feed-water, 
regulators. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 110. Single 


Stage, Double Suction Centrifugal 
Pumps. 16 pages, 7%x10 in., illus- 
tratea 


Ingersoll-Rand Co.. 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin, form 7004, 12 pp., 6x9 in., 
illus. This catalog is descriptive of 
Cameron steam pumps. It shows the 
different styles manufactured and gives 
tables of sizes and capacities, together 
with prices. 
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Construction News 


Brockwayville, Penn.—The McKnight 
Coal Co. is planning to make improve- 
ments and install additional equipment. 


Duquoin, I1l.—The Majestic mine is re- 
ceiving figures on an electrical plant and 
other improvements, to cost about 
$25,000. 


Marion, Ill—The Scranton Big Muddy-~ 
Coal Co. is receiving bids for new boilers, 
and also for an electrical plant to replace 
the air plant now in operation. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Unity Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. is taking bids on the 
construction of 20 new ovens. Contract 
will be awarded in the near future. 


Birmingham—The Queen Quality Coal 
Co., recently incorporated, will develop 
240 acres of coal land and will require 
equipment. Simon Levy, Birmingham, is 
president and treasurer. 


Marquette, Mich.—The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has acquired the George Kemp coal 
dock at the Soo and is reported to con- 
template increasing its capacity to 40,000 
tons at an expense of about $100,000. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Wilmore Coal 
Co.—a Berwind-White subsidiary—has 
purchased 300 acres of land near Reitz, 
in the Crab Valley, and it is reported 
that a mine will be opened and a large 
tipple built. 


Christopher, Ill.—The Christopher Coal 
Mining Co., composed of a number of 
former officials of the Zeigler District 
Colliery Co., is to sink a new mine two 
miles from this place. Work will com- 
mence within the next week or two. 


Marion, I1l.—The St. Louis Coal & Coke 
Co., of St. Louis, has bought the White 
Ash mine of the defunct Standard Col- 
lieries Co. It is understood that the new 
owners will spend several thousand dol- 
lars in improving the mine and the 
washer. 


Knoxville, Iowa—The Anderson Coal 
Co., of Des Moines, is preparing to sink 


a new shaft on coal property in East 
Knoxville township, four miles from 
here. A spur track is being extended 


from Flagler to the new shaft, a distance 
of one mile, by the Rock Island R.R. 


Dubois, Penn.—The Beaver Run Coal 
Co., of Beaverdale, will make a second 
opening on its property and equip the 
new mine with electric motor haulage 
and electric cutting machines. A ven- 
tilating fan is being installed. The 
workings will have a capacity of 1000 
tons daily. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has awarded a contract to the Bar- 
nett & Record Co. to extend its No. 5 coal 
dock at Allouez Bay, 1200 ft., which will 
give it a total length of 3500 ft. by 450 ft. 
wide. It will then have a storage capa- 
city of one million tons and be the big- 
gest coal dock in the Duluth-Superior 


harbor. The estimated expenditure is 
$300,000. 
Ridgway, Penn.—The Hyde-Murphy 


Co., of this place, has been awarded the 
contracts for the construction of three 
mining towns. in Indiana County. One 
is with the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & 
Iron Co. for the erection of 50 modern 
houses at Jacksonville. Another is for 
the erection of 75 houses at Lucerne, for 
the Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron 
Co., and the third is for the erection of 
50 houses at Yatesooro for the Cowan- 
shannoec Coal & Iron Co. New mines will 
be opened at those places. 


*—o go 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


During the past week, new anthracite 
circulars have been announced at most 
points, showing advances ranging from 
15c. to 50c. per ton. These have brought 
forth a number of strong protests from 
the public, and the demand is not so brisk 
as was expected, consumers believing 
that little can be gained by storing at 
the new prices. 

Quotations in the Eastern bituminous 
markets are nominally being held, but 
there are well defined rumors of cutting 
and orders are generally scarce all along 
the line. Reports of a labor shortage at 
the mines, necessitating a curtailment in 
production, is the most encouraging fea- 
ture in the trade at the present time. 
With anthracite again coming in, the soft 
coals will have to stand on their own 
merits and have settled down to the cus- 
tomary summer lethargy. 

Mines in the Pittsburgh district are 
only working 60 to 65 per cent. capacity, 
orders being light and mostly on Lake 
business, with few contracts being’ re- 
newed. The Lake shipping is now on in 
full blast, and as a result, there is con- 
siderable activity in the Ohio fields; 
opening was late this season, and the 
operators are now endeavoring to catch 
up. While business continues good in 
the West Virginia fields, there has been 
a decided easing off in the strong de- 
mand and heavy movement which have 

heen in effect there. 

| The resumption of work in the Ken- 
tucky fields has weakened the spot mar- 
ket in Alabama, but it is still fairly strong 
and more active than at this time last 
year. The Middle Western trade is in a 
peculiar position. The long shutdown at 
the Indiana mines has resulted in an 
acute shortage at some points, while the 
St. Louis market, on the other hand, is 
being flooded with a heavy over-produc- 
tion, as a result of which coal is being 
freely offered at prices less than the cost 
of production. 


Boston, Mass. 


In the Eastern market there is no real 
change from a week ago. Pocahontas 
and New River prices are being normally 
held, but there are well defined rumors 
of low figures being quoted to place spot 
coal. Such business has enabled a few 
shippers to dump coal that was standing 
at the piers and so relieve the operators 
of any threatened embargo. The outlook 


the 


on contract is no brighter, and all the 
agencies are becoming anxious. A few 
consignment cargoes at Providence and 
Portland have helped spread the idea 
among buyers that trade is to be slack 
through the summer, while a reported 
shortage of labor in West Virginia is the 
most favorable news heard this week. 

The Pennsylvania shippers are comb- 
ing over the market and few are pretend- 
ing to get any advance over last year’s 
prices. Georges Creek has slowed down 
along the line. The rush for anthracite 
for the present, and orders are scarce all 
will tend to curtail the tidewater move- 
ment of Georges Creek for a month 
or two anyway. All-rail trade is better 
in tone, and for the higher grades there is 
steady demand. 

There is much comment over the new 
anthracite circular just given out by the 
companies. With the 25c. general ad- 
vance and the loss of two months’ ship- 
ments, the dealers stand to pay a 45c. 
greater opening price than in April last 
year, with not a good prospect of getting 
much June coal at that. The Boston re- 
tailers announced spring prices effective 
May 27 as follows: 


Sama 35022 0 an ape 
1 I ee) So ee on AOE ie aes 45 
Stove ile oS civ Ae OILERS shy Sere istee sie s,s 7.50 
CCHEREN UE 2c) ee Pete A nice inl sh aleas Ine. oi re 7.05 
ORS i. since. Cae RR Rann yotinr sy 3 Site ass v ese, ate%s ove 5.75 
rem iclin ., «rh fe Tt ash oceiv sty viv eS ese 8.75 
SHAmMOKIN «, caus ATEN ees Sie mts< sfere op sis.w os. Cake 


These are 50c. higher than last year’s 
summer prices on domestic sizes. There 
will doubtless be criticism from the pub- 
lic, when the actual advance to the mine 
workers is generally understood to be so 
small. The first shipments are expected 
to leave Philadelphia soon after June 1. 

Wholesale prices on bituminous are as 
follows: 


Clearfields, f.o.b. mine............. $1.10 @ $.35 
Somersets, f.o.b mine.,............ 1.20 @ 1.35 
Georges Creek, f.0,b. Baltimore. 2.70 @ 2.80 


Pocahontas, ‘New Riv er, 254. ob. 
Hampton Roadsz.t terse s'- 5 os 2: 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars 
PTOVIGONCCSs «das Aes a oes 3.35 @ 3.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. ears, 
Boston... ce ctealienee vieve es «8.45 GH 3560 


70 or less 


New York 


Anthracite—Some of the anthracite 
companies have announced their new cir- 
cular, effective June 1, during the past 
week. These show a nominal increase of 
25c. a ton on egg, stove, chestnut and 
pea, the last being one of the steam 
sizes which it was thought would not be 
affected. Buckwheat Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
remain unchanged. 


The grades advanced represent 60 per 
cent. of the production, and amount to 
a net gain of approximately 15c. per ton. 
The present schedule is not meeting with 
much approval from either consumers 
or the companies, and has not yet been 
adopted by a number of the more im- 
portant selling concerns. 

We quote the new prices 25c. higher 
on the four sizes mentioned, as follows: 


Broken... : Coe eee aie ent e cer nie. $4.50 
Hae andi stove crccuer lc kote ne feuds arene 6 wane 5.25 
COHORT OUG Aeon aes tee oe he Fe eee 5.50 
PRB Ain Jalmeatemeratieds Maenghetes: oluttse meecareteaste teres aeeale ts 3.50 
Buckwheatern «origi cies stares te aacecereaas 2.75 

1 sa AO Ses Del cs NERD PON Roe ck PRC r rs 2.25 
Barloy, 0-1 teeee. scree bk spaces ares eee ee 1.75 


Bituminous—The bituminous market is 
slow and the next month or two will see 
little outside of the routine business be- 
ing done. The trade is still feeling the 
effects of the heavy storing done pre- 
vious to the strike, although conditions 
are not far from normal for this period 
of the year. 

The movement is confined entirely to 
contracts, and there is little call for spot 
coal, on which low figures are being 
quoted. The arrivals are, however, quite 
heavy, and with rumors of a labor short- 
age at the mines, there is a general good 
feeling among the producers. We continue 
to quote prevailing prices as follows: 


West Virrinia StCAIn.< oc: ces suet eect $2.35 
Ordinary grades, Pennsylv BTN Ate c che na 
Fair grades, Pennsylv “PARAS Gan acae 2.55@2.65 
Good grades, Pennsylvania........... .70@2.80 


.00 
15 


Wwho tb 


Best Miller, Pennsylvania............ 
Georges Creek 


Pittsburgh 


Bituminous—The coal market continues 
very slow, demand being far from ex- 
pectations. While manufacturers are 
fairly busy and using almost the normal 
quantity of coal, their purchases are rel- 
atively light, indicating heavier stock- 
ing than was estimated prior to the sus- 
pension. The mines are running slightly 
better, but chiefly on coal to fill regular 
contracts in the Lake trade; there has 
not, however, been as much new buying 
as was expected in this branch. Opera- 
tions are estimated at between 60 and 65 
per cent. of full capacity and at some 
mines there is difficulty in securing men. 
We repeat former quotations, although 
they are largely nominal: Mine-run and 
nut, $1.22%4; 3%-in., $1.32%; 1%-in., 
$1.47%4; slack, 82%4c., per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—Connellsville fur- 
nace coke for second half delivery has 
sold at $2.50, the highest price for more 
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than two years, and the price which a 
few weeks ago operators were hoping 
they would get but which they did not 
expect until considerable cheaper coke 
had been sold. The $2.50 sale was a 
contract for 12,000 tons a month over 
the second half. Previous contracts re- 
ported in the past few weeks for second 
- half were two for 10,000 tons a month 
each, at $2.35, and one for 6000 tons a 
month at $2.40. 

The operators are now all asking $2.50, 
but consumers are slow to take hold. 
Contracts made thus far involve about 
38,000 tons a month, but there is still 
not far from 150,000 tons a month to 
be covered, against contracts which ex- 
pire June 30. There are, of course, 2 
number of contracts made for the whole 
year, as well as many term contracts run- 
ning for a period of years. 

A curious feature is that foundry coke 
has not advanced in consonance with 
furnace coke, good grades being offered 
for the year beginning July 1 at all the 
way from $2.35 to $2.50, though some 
operators hold their coke at $2.75 or 
higher. 

Prompt furnace coke has eased off, 
and can readily be had at $2.25, while 
some odd lots have been sold at less. 
The decline is due to a temporarily good 
supply resulting from several furnaces 
unexpectedly blowing out. With this de- 
cline in prompt it will be harder for pro- 
ducers to sell at $2.50 for second half. 
We quote: Prompt furnace $2.25; con- 
tract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, 
$2.35@2.50; contract foundry, $2.35@ 
2.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending May 11 at 398,- 
956 tons, a decrease of 3000 tons, and 
shipments at 4385 cars to Pittsburgh, 6248 
cars to points west and 1309 cars to 
points east, a total of 11,942 cars, a de- 
crease of 49 cars. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


As was predicted, the prices sent out by 
the anthracite operators saddled all of 
the increase that the miners will receive 
on three sizes, namely, stove, chestnut 
and pea, the prices for this market in 
the line trade now being as follows: 


Broken (on contract).....7%..... $3.00 
eg ee he Se as, < i, een ace cen a aes Stas 
SHOVE: Sites dsc o Staite cant, | PTT REe een 4.00 
Ghestrtitt ses il vie, «atta on na ee 3 4.15 
PeSid., Cotte «eee. Se ink eee Pi aeteh ate 2.50 
Buckwheatn i Dee Sel eee, ae 1.50 
Rige: oF oad etek. nti a. Ghee tn ony ae eee 0.85 


On egg, stove and chestnut, there is 
a concession of 30c. per ton on any 
shipment made during the month of June. 
The increase noted above is 25c. on stove, 
15c. on chestnut and 50c. on pea. The 
large increase on pea size is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that there is a steadily 
growing market for this size, particular- 
ly in this vicinity. Many householders 
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use it for domestic purposes, and as it is 
understood that the output of this size 
is growing less, owing to improved meth- 
ods of mining, and the natural offspring 
of a curtailed output, coupled with a 
heavy demand, is a higher price. The 
contract price of broken, which was ad- 
vanced the first of the year at tidewater, 
still remains at the same figure of $3 
for line business. The relative difference 
between stove and chestnut has been re- 
duced to 15c. instead of 25c., as was the 
case all of last season, The prices of 
buckwheat and rice have not been 
changed in any way. At tidewater, 
there has been an advance of 25c. on all 
sizes. 

The demand for coal is not as brisk as 
might be expected. Dealers report that 
there is slight increase, but the fact that 
there is so little to be saved by laying in 
stocks now, as against the fall, has 
caused many to postpone purchases until 
later. Retail prices are $6.75 for egg, 
$7 for stove and $7.25 for chestnut. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


If the anthracite miners had stayed out 
longer it would eventually have had some 
effect on bituminous prices, but there is 
hard-coal enough so that all other fuels 
will have to stand on their own merits 
in the future. As a rule the bituminous 
dealers are not very hopeful. One of 
the operators says that he has made up 
his mind to lose money for three months 
or so. 

There is no relief promised from the 
tidewater district. Reports from the mar- 
ket agree that it is “plugged full” of coal 
and promises to remain in that condi- 
tion, perhaps all summer. Only a few 
operators here get into that market, but it 
affects the trade as a whole. There is 
not much coal unsold on track here, 
but it is said that there is considerable 
at various points in Canada. 

The regular prices on bituminous hold, 


but they cannot be called strong, at 
$2.57% for Pittsburgh three-quarter, 
$2.471%4 for mine-run and $2.10 for 


slack. Coke is also rather weak at $4.50 
for best Connellsville foundry. Furnaces 
in this district are running only moder- 
ately, some of them being idle. 

The announcement of a general ad- 
vance of 25c. in anthracite has resulted 
in much adverse comment, as it more 
than covers the increased pay to the 
miners so the consumer comes in for 
the whole of it, together with a small 
bonus to the operator. A supply is al- 
ready on the way, though there has been 
no particular demand for it during the 
suspension. 

As to the Lake trade all effort will 
now be made to keep the fleet busy till 
the lost ground is regained. If the East- 
ern demand is not large there will soon 
be a record-breaking activity on the lakes, 
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for the trade is already nearly 20 per 
cent. behind last season to date. Some 
of the anthracite companies can make 
big spurts in mining, but not all of them. 
Tonnage has been taken at 30c. to the 
principal Lake Michigan ports, a small 
reduction from former seasons, and the 
same to Lake Superior ports. 





Baltimore, Md. 


Every vestige of the strike of the coal 
handlers in Baltimore has disappeared, 
and normal conditions now prevail at all 
of the railroad piers. While the settle- 
ment of differences between the coal 
handlers and their employers was a thing 
much to be desired, it has not brought 
about any marked improvement in the 
local market, so far as the demand is 
concerned. The market during the past 
week was heavy to say the least, and, 
consequently, prices were low. 

For the past two or three weeks, there 
has not been the consumption that the 
trade expected at this time of the year, 
and not a few of the Baltimore opera- 
tors are feeling the effects. Many mills, 
which are usually good customers, are 
now being operated on short time, and 


this is being reflected in the coal mar-— 


ket. 

Five steamers arrived in Baltimore dur- 
ing the week to load coal for Alexandria, 
Egypt. In all, about 22,000 tons of the 
product will be forwarded to that country. 

President Bushrod M. Watts, of the 
Baltimore Coal Exchange, made an an- 
nouncement during the week to the ef- 
fect that the winter prices for anthracite 
would, in all likelihood, be maintained 
throughout the summer. The rates for 
the ensuing year will not be definitely 
fixed here until after June 1, but it is 
believed by the consumers here that the 
operators intend to keep up the winter 
prices and local retailers will be com- 
pelled to follow suit. Every year during 
the summer months there has been a re- 
duction of 50c. on hard coal, but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Watts, this low price will 
not prevail this year. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The market for steam coal still remains 
quiet, and dealers are buying very little 
domestic coal for stocking purposes; out- 
side of renewing contracts, operators and 
jobbers are not doing much. Prices on 
No. 8 coal have dropped from 7% to 10c. 
per ton, slack selling at 55c., mine-run, 
90c. and -34-in., $1. 


As Lake production 


7 


increases, the price seems to go lower, 


unless there: is a concerted movement to 
hold it back from the market by track 
shortage. 


Shipments of coal for the Lake trade. 


have been quite large, but the supply of 
tonnage is far in excess of the demand, 


and the boats are delayed in loading. 
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Vessels are waiting at most of the docks, 
and in some cases have to make two 
ports to fill out cargoes. There will be 
a little hard coal next week, but it will 
be June 10 before there is much de- 
mand for tonnage in that trade. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The situation in Ohio is improving as 
the season progresses and activity now 
prevails in every branch of the coal 
trade with the exception of domestic. 
Prices are ruling firm and everyone en- 
gaged in the coal business is looking 
forward to a rather prosperous season. 
Since the mines have resumed. opera- 
tions, there has been considerable im- 
provement in general business conditions 
which is being reflected upon the coal 
trade. 

The opening of navigation was delayed 
because of ice in the Soo but now the 
season is on in full blast. The activity 


in the ore trade is aiding in a_ better 


movement of coal and the chartering of 
boats is going on actively. Some little 
trouble in the lake trade was caused 
earlier in the season by the decrease of 
10c. a ton made by one of the largest 
shippers but the effects of this are 
rapidly passing away. The docks are 
now taking coal better and there is every 
prospect for an active trade during the 
entire season. Ohio lake shippers are 
preparing to ship even a larger tonnage 
than in 1911. ; 

Railroad fuel contracts are the next 
thing to attract the attention of opera- 
tors. Many of the larger railroad con- 
tracts will be renewed soon and there is 
some lively bidding. Operators hope to 
have more than a 5c. increase on these. 

There is a fair demand for fine coal 
and a large amount of it is being made 
in connection with the lake trade. Prices 
on that grade are ruling firm. 

Prices which prevail in Ohio fields 


are: 
Hocking Valley 
RO TRAUT AM EAETIVTS yh. > 20/5. GS Cro. dha hoe 5 13 0s'0 $1. 50 
Tag STA Syn SRE Ogee Eg oe ae .35 
SA mt cate yt: aera Die nae a ee 1.15 
DM ieee 9 nn nc kg Coe te oe 1.15 
Diag teat pee ATC LEVON «2221s chs nis» «gti oxo Ste 0.80 
URS LO ae A er Pe Pa 0.60 
Pittsburgh No. 8 
DRS iis Morne Oe ky x cae ke ee oe 1.30 
AA TMRTRR I eS yo foe elenthene Slvcdin p acces 1.05 
ROM erg... 2 Ws vay URE nd 0.65 
Pomeroy Bend 
a oe ee a cee $1.50 
eR alc Ss cs, +> Heder ligel 1.35 
eR no, eS et St te ge ok 
AG EY Sa a a 6 DOLFS 
Rsrinmee val aiid Noh che cha es wre bus g BE + Os hate 0.55 
Kanawha 
Minamestiofdiip.s3 75 5d s kt ra ee 1.50 
AVON UAE SA, AS iE o.,  eeeielg «rath ony byte okt 1.30 
LO CUTE et pe a RE See Sit 8 | 1, 
NM POA ONG BAG... 5.5. ee cee ewes 0.60 
Peeipta die ae 8 se Se oe 0.50 


Hampton Roads, Va. 
The market at Hampton Roads during 


- the past week has been quieter than at 


any time since the first of the year, but 
there has been a fair loading at the three 
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ports every day. Shippers are now feel- 
ing the effects of the heavy stocking in 
anticipation of the coal strike during 
April. The greater portion of the move- 
ment now is on old contracts, but it is 


predicted that the sitwation on new con- 


tracts will shortly adjust itself. The pre- 
vailing price at Hampton Roads is now 
$2.70. 

An interesting feature of the past week 
is the returns on coal from Hampton 


Roads to Boston for the first quarter of — 


1912. The total tonnage during the first 
quarter of 1911 was 212,568 tons, as 
compared with 430,248 tons this year, or 
an increase of over 100 per cent. This 
goes to show there was considerable ac- 
tivity at Hampton Roads, and the impe- 
tus thus far gained is sure to hold up 
at this port ‘throughout the balance of 
the year. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


It is now practically certain that the 
month of May will see the heaviest pro- 
duction in the history of the Kanawha 
valley and likewise be the banner month 
in the number of tons shipped from West 
Virginia over the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Cars have been plentiful, and the mines 
have been taking advantage of the op- 
portunity. On the Chesapeake & Ohio 
the movement has been excellent, due to 
the borrowing of a number of engines 
from other roads. Along the Kanawha & 
Michigan, however, hundreds of T. & O. 
C. cars, already loaded, may be found 
crowding the sidings, awaiting movement 
to the lakes. 

Prices have remained firm for some 
time, and are what operators declare to 
be good, considering the extremely low 
rate that obtained before the first of the 
year. 

A number of the companies, owing to 
the good prices now prevailing, have 
signed the scale and are now in partial 
operation. These include the mines, 
about twenty in all, that did not sign the 
agreement some time ago in the Kanawha 
district. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


The Birmingham coal market contin- 
ues fairly strong, though spot shipments 
are off. Resumption of work in the 
Kentucky fields is responsible for this. 

One of the most favorable features in 
this trade is the growing tendency on the 
part of the railroads to substitute coal 
for the crude oil which they have been 
using. The advanced prices on oil, and the 
difficulty which is being experienced in 
getting a constant supply, has led the 
railroad officials to regard Alabama coal 
as less expensive and more reliable. 

One of the adverse features of re- 
cent days has been the announced de- 
termination of a leading Southern rail- 
road to confine itself to Kentucky coal 
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exclusively, whereas it has been a con- 
sumer of considerable Alabama coal. In 
spite of this, there is probably more Ala- 
bama coal being sold for railroad use 
now than ever before. Improved facilities 
for loading coal to bunkers are also be- 
ing rapidly perfected at New Orleans. 
During the past few days, the move- 
ment to river points and beyond has im- 
proved, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


This has been a strenuous week in 
the Indiana market. Comparatively few 
mines have been working and long lines 
of cars have remained idle on the sidings. 
The public-service companies have, by 
dint of economy, secured enough coal to 
keep going, but this condition cannot last 
long. 

Interest is concentrated on the joint con- 
ference being held at Terre Haute, and 
the prospects for a general resumption 
are much brighter than a week ago. The 
demand for a weekly pay, as provided in 
a statute enacted by the last legislature, 
which is of doubtful legality, has been 
holding thousands of miners in idleness; 
they are influenced by the radical ele- 
ment, who declare that they will never 
consent to an.agreement that does not 
provide for a weekly pay. Now that the 
question is to be voted on, there are those 
who greatly fear that the vote will be 
adverse to waiving the weekly pay law. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Illinois mines still continue to 
open up, and the local market is almost 
stagnant. It seems to be a contest to see 
who can lose the most money in the 
shortest space of time, and all this in 
view of the fact that the fifth and ninth 
district operators have an organization 
and ought to know what their coal is cost- 
ing them. The price of Standard lump 
has gone down to 80c. and mine-run is 
practically the same. The Carterville 
operators are getting a living price for 
their coal, but there are indications that 
they too will lose control of their mar- 
ket. 

Nearly every railroad in East St. Louis 
has coal on track undisposed of, and 
this condition will probably continue from 
this time until early fall. Operators in 
the central portion of Illinois are shipping 
some coal to Indiana, on account of the 
shut down there. 

The market is as follows: 


Carterville 
6-in. lump..... : .. $1.25 @ 1.35 
Sx6' egg... <. ey Pee 1.25 @ 1.35 
GbE re Soi wivacec) Lx eOCaesBOO 
Sorceninnsan. oe. 66 bk wae evoke bab rele 1o 
ott S ee ne ree LOR ks a a 
Standard 
trie Futile’ shale clee Heiss ce esd's OO 00 OS OO 
Mine fun. +s asls «dk cle rdokes woe 0:30) Ga203900 
MGB, Toate ties. vadnis Sues oes 0.85 @ 0.95 
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Minneapolis—St. Paul 


It is rather hard to determine the 
sentiment of the market at present, with 
conditions dull and backward, as they 
have been for some weeks past. The 
prospects are very good, but they are al- 
most wholly anticipatory, based upon the 
new crop, and the result is that little is 
being done in advance of present needs. 

Contracting with steam users for the 
season is progressing very slowly; hard- 
ly any of the buyers are willing to take 
up the subject, because during the past 
two years contracts have proved to be less 
attractive than spot buying. 

The advance of 25c. a ton on anthracite 
will have a tendency to stall the move- 
ment from the docks until later in the 
summer, as dealers and consumers will 
not be given any inducement to buy now. 

Prices to dealers and steam users are 
being quoted as follows: 


Youghiogheny 


Lump sc BLOVE .preiiviei tise sistas etsiets 4 $3.40 

DOG TUM cc sacs siieie etaie ee ehetoiereh ele 3.10 

DCKOCIIEUH. Sas csiiste crete Bia Siete aye ersloiare 2.40 
Hocking 

Stave @ndMubs son caress ws ects wee rate 3.40 

Doel Tyme eke eo atelesspantsiolatainstane aiere 3.00 
Franklin County ; 

Lump, Gee ADO MUG steele eadie's ee vis ine 1.50 

Mineerlini. Sau. tute tues oro brattorctoies ee sieters 1.20 

Screenwne’ 7 caus, sia Wis ate wiwlais ew os ax 5 ae 
Carterville 

TAU AI ORS weraluis afalt sera eielerelsteis ato Werner ats 1.50 

Nolslwasheds.-. iatiecs eee oe aces $1.60@1.70 

NOG 2: WesbOivnis ¢ilele cielo sisieiy a'ssrelde'p 1.40@1.50 
Harrisburg 

Domestic lump and egg............. 1 ania 

Steam Vamp i.e skinincias Sele neste tas 1.40 
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Portland, Ore. 


Just now there is practically no demand 
for coal, excepting such as is required 
by the railroads and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which fluctuates very little. 
The weather has been warm except for a 
few days of rain, and indications are that 
from now on there will be little business 
for some time. 

This is the time of year when thought- 
ful people begin to order coal and wood 
for the winter, but dealers say that prices 
are too high at present to induce people 
to buy at this time; hence there is no 
business in storage coal. Australian 
freights are prohibitive, and there seems 
no inclination to reduce domestic-coal 
values as yet. 

Until prices are shaded, dealers look 
for very little advance business for fu- 
ture wants. The usual reduction on stor- 
age coal here is $1 per ton, but dealers 
say they have to pay too muck to justify 
this cut. How soon it can be done, they 
seem unable to predict. If present high 
freights from Australia continue, the do- 
mestic product will have very little oppo- 
sition from that direction the coming fall. 


COAL AGE 


Production and ‘Transportation 
Statistics 


NorFoLk & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of the 
commercial and company coal from mines 
on the N. & W. Ry., for the month of 





April, in short tons: 
Com- Com- 
From mercial pany 
Pocahontas... daa eee es 1,124,850 112,178 
Mug RIVED. « aaphawep sees kek, 160,394 43,895 
ot Wo) Oe eur arel orksc a alate 160,688 56,128 
Kenoviaissh,: dikes cient eeoiidals > 3 66,021 8,807 
Glinch Vallevavenmene aeesete 119,616 10,978 
Totals sciewinn eemeeteiten's oiaiacs 1,631,569 231,986 


Tonnage from the West Virginia mines 
was as fr lows, in short tons: 





Tipple Total 

From Coal Coal 
Pocahontas. sncewae canker 20,291 1,192,069 
Tg River neta ec cavec 4,607 204,289 
Thackere ots seem teen aeons 4,726 216,816 
Kenovas< cau enitee geieas oe ees 6,547 74,828 
"LOtalics.. cc cee che se ae 36,171 1,688,002 
Note.—Total shipments of coke, originating 


entirely in the Pocahontas field, amounted to 100,906 
tons as compared with 128,816 tons in March, 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO Ry. 


The following is a statement of the coal 
and coke traffic over the lines of the C. & 
O. Ry. for February and March, and the 


nine months ending Mar, 31, 1912, in 
short tons: 
Destination February March 9 Months 
Tidewater..... 299,459 487,236 3,092,449 
GRE ity ties co 190,655 198,472 1,671,276 
West sevtete since 971,416 805,017 8,261,891 
Total 1,461,539 1,490,725 138,025,616 
OKGSSh ilesine ss 17,180 22,932 170,548 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 17,650 20,060 173,950 
Anthracite.... 4,742 3,330 29,976 


_SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The Southwestern Interstate Coal Op- 
erators’ Association has issued the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of tonnage 
for January: 


State 1911 1912 Increase 
Missouri; steak « 248,159 281,453 33,294 
Kansasee- soon 462,624 537,928 75,304 
Arkansas.......... 143,445 155,666 12,221 
Olishomias- one 251,411 348,982 97,571 

otal oye snen) an 1,105,639 1,324,029 218,390 





Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Colliery outputs continue exceptionally 
heavy, and, as tonnage is still very slow 
in arriving, there are fears of pit stop- 
pages. Prices have receded further, and 
are approximately as follows: 


Bests Welsh: Steam: Coala....0< 1 et eek % 44. 
Seconds: 1.2.0 ye ion ¢ Mont ee Oe 4.26 
YWidinel OR PRPC E Rita cae eI Cer oer iam © 3.96 
‘Best, Dry ‘Coals: yan. mae cet ceeecates eae 4.32 
Best; Monmouthahirereeri 2 eae oo eee ee 3.90 
Seconds: .4,.40 2 oe eee ee a ee Bie 
Best Carditt Smalli@oaluces. ote eet eae eee 2.28 
Seconds... <1 acai eebente cai ee 2.22 


Prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, 
or Barry, while those of Monmouthshire descriptions 
are f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and 
for cash in 30 days, less 23%. 
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The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the British fuel exports for April, 
1911-12, with the total for the first four 
months of the current year: 





April 
4 mos. 
Grade 1911 1912 1912 
Anthracite...... 168,668 29,793 587,797 
Steamis.sstieces 3,576,763 | 1,086,312 | 10,132,535 
Gas.. 761,890 266,486 2,205,484 
Household. Pee 105,811 45,654 344,888 
Other sorts..... 234,749 66,326 696,939 
Total sniper 4,847,881 | 1,494,571 | 13,967,643 





Financial Notes 


The Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co. gives 
notice that, pursuant to the terms of the 
mortgage, dated May 1, 1905, the trus-_ 
tee will receive sealed proposals up to 
Apr. 29 for the sale to it of bonds as de- 
scribed sufficient to make the sum of 
$13,387.03. The right is reserved to re- 
ject any or all tenders. 


The following are the cash dividends 
paid by six of the large hard-coalers 
during the past 12 years: 


Delaware, Lackawanna & 


W esternige. accent $57,500,500 
Central R.R. of New Jersey. 27,436,800 
Delaware & Hudson........ 39,008,000 
Lehigh Valley ..... eiehaterstetete 23,450,473 
Reading 27.0.0 ee cicus tie ete 44,100,000 
Lehigh Cael & Navigation.. 7 13,775,000 


$205,270,773 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has $27,071,- 
800 preferred stock outstanding out of 
a total authorized issue of $32,000,000. 
Dividends are cumulative up to 7%, but 
the stock has not received the full rate 
to which it is entitled since the early 
part of 1905. Dividends were suspended 
from that year up to the close of 1909, 
but in 1910 and 1911 disbursements were 
at the rate of 5% per annum. Back 
dividend now amounts to approximately 
36% %. 


During the last 12 years more than 
700,000,000 tons of coal have been mined 
from the properties of the principal an- 
thracite companies and during the same 
period the aggregate value of these same 
companies has increased more than three- 
fold. The Lackawanna is looked upon as 
a phenomenon, but it has increased only 
a little more than threefold, while Read- 
ing has increased sixfold and Lehigh 
Valley ninefold. The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey shows almost a threefold 
increase. The only new money put into 
any of these corporations is $20,000,000 
to the Lehigh Valley and something over 
$2,000,000 into the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. 


The United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. has issued $10,000,000 6% 
five-year collateral trust gold notes of 
the Utah Co., guaranteed principal and 
interest by the United States Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. The notes are 
dated Apr. 1, 1912, and are due April 1, 
1917, and may be called on or after Apr. 
1, 1915, at 101 and accrued interest. The 
notes will be secured by collateral repre- 
senting entire ownership of the new 
railroad and interests in the coal prop- 
erties. The guarantor company has no 
mortgage or floating debt and has only 
$4,000,000 of funded debt, and on Dec. 81, 
1911, had net working capital of $7,641,- 
511. Its average net profits for the last 
six years were nearly 4% times the in- 
terest charges on this issue. 
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Every Shaft Running Needlessly 


Means a Loss of Power 


Friction Clutches save power. 

The majority of clutches on the market, howeVer, 
have projecting parts, which themselves introduce a 
serious element of danger, as they are unseen when 
the clutch is revolving. ‘This is not true of the 


EWART FRICTION CLUTCH— 
‘* The Safe Clutch’’ 





. SS. 
JUN A-BELT CO. A 
Two 66” Ewart Guaranteed Friction Clutches 


in power house. These clutches have been in use for fourteen years, and are 
still in suecessful daily operation. 


While the Ewart Clutch, as regularly fur- 
nished, is the best protected and safest clutch 
on the market, we are prepared to furnish it 
with mechanism completely housed, as shown. 

This is a feature found in no other clutch, and it is 
protected by patents. It makes an accident from 
the clutch absolutely impossible. 


Everyone interested in the safeguarding of employes 
should read our Ewart Friction Clutch Book. 


A copy will be sent postpaid upon request. ; 


ice. : : 
‘The Ewart Clutch Address nearest office : The Ewart Clutch 
“The Safe Clutch” “The Safe Clutch’’ 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Proadwa Boston, 131 State Street _ Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square 
Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. St. Louis, Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. Y Seattle, 118 King Street 
Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls for 
Slopes 


_Endless Cable Car Retarders 
for Inclines 


Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel Tipples and Complete 


Equipments 
£ A Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Write us before buying. Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. ' 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U.S. A. 








The Big Opportunity 
- of the Coal Field. 


and the one which progressive Coal Mine Operators 
are grasping—and profiting by—is the remarkable 
increase in demand for screenings, or finer grades of 


coal:—a demand that is steadily growing. 

This growth is directly due to the great increase in the 
installation of stokers in industrial plants. 

Because of this condition, the Operator nowadays often finds 
himself with a supply of run of mine coal on his hands for which 
he has no demand, whereas at all times the demand for screenings 
is larger than he can fill. 
bs Pea Ter nere peer Sr reer The opportunity is right there. Instead of waiting for de- 

Pek mand, the progressive operator has taken advantage of the 
W illia ms Coal Crushers demand already created and has installed a crushing plant to 
reduce his run of mine to stoker size. 

Then, because the demand is there and he can supply it, he 
tenance cost than any other crusher on the market and ‘is able to secure long time contracts and have the certainty of 
the crushed product is always uniform. That’s why ‘disposing of his entire output at all times without the delay 
Williams Crushers are the logical selection of the Operator that eats up profits. 


who is installing a crushing plant. A thorough investiga- Eventually every operator must have a crushing plant. Mean- 
tion of the patented features will show you how such while, those who see the opportunity and grasp it first are the 


results are obtained. Full particulars are given in our _ Pig gainers. 

































’ Can crush more coal with less power and lower main- 










Catalog No. 5. Ask for that also. Our new pamphlet ‘‘Making Your Own 
Manufactured and Licensed Under 87 Separate and Screenings’ goes into this matter further. 
Distinct Patents. More Than 2000 In Daily Use. Shall we send you a copy? Write. 









The Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


Factory, 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis 


347 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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No trouble to get into the 
motor of a Baldwin -Westinghouse 
Mining Locomotive 


VERY mine operator appreciates the 
advantages of ready accessibility to 
every part of his locomotive equip- 

ment. He knows that the most satisfactory 
service is obtained from apparatus that can 
be quickly and easily overhauled. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse Mining locomo- 
tives are built to meet actually existing 
conditions. Their design is practical in 
every respect. 


Every part is easily accessible. The il- 
lustration shows how readily the motor can 
be taken apart. The axle bearings and the 
suspension nose are on the bottom part shiwini: die oaesact neem 
of the frame. The upper part of the frame, Vena 
armature, and bearing housings can be re- 
moved without disturbing the suspension or the axle brackets. | Each 
part of the motor is then exposed for inspection. The same conveni- 
ence in overhauling is found in every part of the locomotive. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse mining locomotives haul maximum tonnage because their de- 
sign is the result of the long experience of the Baldwin and the Westinghouse Com- 
panies with electric haulage problems of every kind. Full information on request. 


Address either company 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie | Westinghouse Electric 


=i & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AST week we had a few words to say concerning 
the desirability of scientific management as 
compared with rule-of-thumb methods. Con- 

tinuing along the same line, we do not wish anyone 
to infer that we believe any single panacea exists for 
all labor troubles. Lazy, inefficient, selfish and cruel 
people will always be with us, and as a result we can- 
not hope to eliminate all pgverty and unhappiness. 


Scientific management consists in a combination 
of four great principles: Fzrst, the development of a 
true science, or, in other words, the substitution of a 
science for the individual judgment of the workman; 
second, the scientific selection of the workman; 
third, his scientific education and development; 
fourth, intimate friendly co-operation between manage- 
ment and men. 


The problem of any management is to obtain 
the best initiative of every workman, and to ac- 
complish this end, the company must give some 
special incentive to its men. The inducements gen- 
erally offered are higher wages, hope of promotion, 
shorter hours and better surroundings. Under the 
most modern type of ‘‘task’’ management, personal 
initiative (hard work and good-will) is obtained by 
developing a science for each element of a man’s 
work, by teaching, co-operating and sharing re- 
sponsibility. 


In order to perfect a system of scientific manage- 
ment, a company must spend some money in studying 
the various kinds of work. For instance, careful 
research has shown that a first-class laborer can be 
under load only 42 per cent. of the time and should 
be free from load 58 per cent. of the day. When 
carrying a heavy weight, the muscle tissues are in 
process of degeneration, and frequent periods of rest 
are required for the blood to restore these tissues. 


The average manager would question whether 
there is any science in the work of shoveling coal, 
but a little thought and analysis will prove that 
definite laws can be formulated for this type of simple 
labor. ‘There is a given shovel-load at which a man 
will do his biggest day’s work. One investigator 
discovered that a first-class man will shovel a larger 
tonnage per day with a 21 Ib. load than with a greater 
or less load on his shovel. It is evident that the load 
will vary three or four pounds, but highest efficiency 
is obtained when the size of shovel used accommodates 
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an average of about 21 lb. of the material being 
handled. 


One company after making a careful and extended 
investigation of this simple problem of shoveling, 


and after a study of all motions and the elimination 


of each unnecessary movement on the part of the 
men, selected less than 200 competent laborers, who 
regularly did the work formerly accomplished by 
500 men working on their own responsibility with 
varied tools of their own selection. ‘The fewer num- 
ber of men received higher individual wages than when 
they worked under the old rule-of-thumb system. 


It must be understood that a plan of scientific 
management can only be effected by selecting and 
commencing with one likely individual; other laborers 
are experimented with later and taught to perform 
their tasks according to definite rules, which eliminate 
every unnecessary motion and intelligently recognize 
the laws of human endurance. When workmen 
are herded into large gangs, instead of being treated 
as separate individuals, a loss of ambition and 
initiative is sure to result, and individual efficiency 
falls below the level of the worst man in the gang. 


When scientific study was applied to _ brick- 
laying, the new methods raised the speed of work from 
120 to 350 bricks per man per hour. The idea on 
the part of some union men that restriction of output 
is a benefit to the trade is erroneous. It should be 
plain to all that deliberate loafing inevitably results 
in making every laborer pay higher rent, and in 
addition drives trade away from the locality where 
the restrictive measures are in force. The high 
percentage of unemployed in England is due largely 
to the action of British workmen in deliberately re- 
stricting their output. 


The average man will go slowly if, instead of 
being given a task, he is told to do as much as he 
can. No workman has authority to make other 
men co-operate with him to do work faster. It is 
only through enforced standardization of methods, 
enforced adoption of the best implements, and en- 
forced co-operation, that higher efficiency can be 
secured. From two to four years should be con- 
sumed in making the change to scientific manage- 
ment, and in coal mining, the added prosperity that 
would result to operator and miner would be tre- 
mendous. 
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The Roslyn, Washington, Coal Field 


The room-and-pillar method of min- 
ing is the only system used in this field. 
One of the early mine inspectors’ re- 
ports mentions that the longwall method 
was tried at one of the Cle Elum mines, 
but the experiment was not continued; it 
was also attempted in the Roslyn field, 
but abandoned there as well. No mining 
machines are in general use, although 
experiments are now being made with 
the Radialaxe puncher. 


METHODS OF WORKING 


The mines are usually ecpened with 
double slopes and entries, the cap rock 
being brushed to a sufficient height to 
obtain good headroom, about 5 ft. 6 in. 
above the rail. Slopes are driven from 
10 to 14 ft. wide and the entries 9 ft. 
with 30-ft. pillars betweén. In some 
cases, the entries are driven 14 ft. wide 
and brushed for a width of 9 ft., the 
brushing being gobbed in the entry; the 
air course is not usually brushed. 
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Barrier pillars, 100 ft. wide, are es- 
tablished between adjacent mines, and 
strong chain pillars left to support the 
entries and slopes. The slope haulage- 
way is usually made the intake and the 
‘air course the return. Some mines hav- 
ing three slopes, use the third either as 
a manway or an auxiliary return. 

Room necks are driven 8 ft. wide, 40 
ft. long, and both single and double 
rooms are used. The double rooms are 
40 ft. wide, and have two room necks 
with a 24-ft. pillar between. Pillars be- 
tween adjoining double rooms are 30 to 
40 ft. wide; the general methods of work- 
ing are clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing map. Single rooms under light 
cover are driven 24 ft. wide and have 
20-ft. pillars. There are occasional vari- 
ations from these general dimensions, 
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By Joseph Daniels * 


This is the second and: con- 
cluding article on the Roslyn 
field, and discusses principally 
the methods of working. The 


room-and-pillar system is used 


exclusively, and coal is handled 
in the rooms by means of both 
chutes and gravity planes. The 
Washington wage-scale is given, 
together with some interesting 
notes on costs. 


*Department of Mines,’ University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. . 


due to the difference of cover or other 
local conditions. 

Crosscuts are driven 6 ft. wide and on 
60-ft. centers. 
brushed. 


Room necks are usually 
In single rooms the gob is 
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use wherever the roof is particularly 
weak. In this system, every alternate 1Z 
rooms are left in as barrier pillars. The 
pillars in each room are drawn on the 
retreat back to the gangway; then the 
blocks are mined and robbed, beginning 
on the inside. The disadvantage of this 
method is that it ties up a great deal of 
coal and requires’ considerable dead 
work. 

Insufficient pillars and a soft, shaly 
bottom rock have caused squeezes in 
some of the older sections. Where 
pillar coal is being recovered, a skip 10 
ft. wide is taken along the room and pil- 
lar stumps for a roadway, and portions 
of the pillars are then removed on ‘the 
advance up to the limit of safe working © 
and the remainder taken out on the re- 
treat. ; 

Coal is mined by undercutting, shear- 
ing and shooting from the solid. The 
mining is done either in the bottom coal 
above .the floor, in the middle coal and 
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packed on one rib and in double rooms 
it is placed in the center, back of the 
pillar stumps. For room timbers, 6-in. 
props are generally used throughout the 
district, and these are usually spaced 4 
ft. 6 in. in each direction. © Little tim- 
ber is required along the entries. 

Pillars of from 30 to 50 ft. in width 
are left between the face of the room 
and the next entry above. When the 
roof conditions will permit, rooms arc 
driven up to the limit and the pillars 
immediately drawn back to the entry 
stump, which is left until the entry is fin- 
ished. It is often necessary, however, 
to leave the pillars standing. 


RETREATING SYSTEM 


A modification of this method, known 
as the “battery and block” system, is in 









































IMPROVEMENT Co.’s Rostyn MINE No. 7, AT CLE ELum, WASH. 


parting of the seam, or in the top coal. 
Occasionally the coal is sheared in the 
rooms, but this is confined more particu- 
larly to the entries. Shooting from the 
solid is practiced, although the method is — 
not in general favor. Black powder, 
fired by squib, and Monobel No. 3, fired 
by fuse and cap, are most generally used. 
In some of the mines shot lighters are 
employed, but as a general rule, eacn — 
miner fires his own shots. 


Room WorKINGS 


The steepest dip in the field is 30 deg., 
while the average lowest is about 10 
deg. Coal will run in chutes on the 
higher pitches, and this method is em- 
ployed when possible. The chutes are 
of steel plate, 2 ft. wide, in convenient 
lengths, and are carried in a straight 
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line from the center of the room 
necks up to the face. The chutes ex- 
tend out to the entry, permitting the cars 
to be loaded directly. “Bucking” the 
coal is sometimes necessary. Four men 
usually work in a double room, two on 
each side. 

On the lighter pitches, the cars are 
taken up to the face of the room by a 
gravity-plane arrangement. The _ track 
along the entry is laid with the low 
side rail slightly below the other, in 
order that the cars may ordinarily pass 
the room switches, which have fixed 
points. Cars are switched into the rooms 
by simply forcing the wheels to take a 
turnout on the high rail. Just inside 
the neck of the room is another frog 
and switch with movable latches. One 
track is carried straight up along the rib 
and the other parallels it at a distance of 
5-ft. centers. These rails above the 
latches are usually of wood 4x4 in. in 
cross-section, laid on ties spaced 5 ft. 
apart. 

Near the face of the room, a wheel 
post is set, to which is fastened a 12-in. 
sheave. The rope is given a turn around 
the sheave and one end connected to the 
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plosions and local fires have occurred 
in the past. All mines are ventilated by 
surface fans, assisted in some cases by 
underground “boosters.” Many different 
types of fans are in use, both steam and 
electric. 

The main haulageway in the slope 
mines is usually the intake, and the air 
is split at each entry, passing to the 
face by way of the top entry, and back 
to the return by way of the bottom entry 
or air course. Brick and wood stop. 
pings are used, and overcasts are of 
wood, brick or concrete. In some of the 
mines, spraying is employed to lessen 
the dangers due to dust, and in one of 
the properties exhaust steam is turned 
into the intake. Slopes and entries are 
usually kept well cleaned. 

Open lights are used wherever possi- 
ble. The acetylene lamp is in high fa- 
vor and seems to be displacing the oil 
lamp. Wolf safety lamps are used in 
gaseous workings, and electric lights to 
a limited extent at landings, pump 
rooms and the like. 

Electricity is used entirely for signal- 
ing. In one of the mines, a return sys- 
tem is employed, in which hoisting sig- 
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View SHOWING UNDERGROUND HAULAGE TURNOUT 


load at the face, and the other to the 
empty at the bottom of the room. In 
this way the full car going down brings 
up the empty. The sheave is usually 
spragged by means of a wooden pin, and 
there are few runaways. The descending 
car always throws the latches, so that 
the next car will take the right track. 
Excess rope is coiled up and lengthened 
as required. Instead of having two 
tracks in each room neck of a double 
room, one track may be laid in each 
room and the rope passed over two 
sheaves at the face of the double room. 
This also requires a reversed or back 
switch on the main entry. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING 


The hill workings are usually free 
from gas and dust, but the dip workings 
in many cases have both. Several ex- 


nals ring at each level simultaneously 
with those in the engine room. Many of 
the mines have installed telephones. 

As a rule, the mines are not very wet 
and electric pumps of the centrifugal 
and plunger types are most commonly 
used. These are generally run in relays 
on 500 volts, direct current. 


SURFACE EQUIPMENT 


The surface equipment at most of the 
mines is very simple. The boiler and en- 
gine house, office, shop, and powder 
house, together with a simple tipple, make 
up the usual arrangement. The power 
plant, steel headframe, and tipple at the 
Roslyn shaft are the most pretentious 
structures in the entire district. Timber 
construction and housing of galvanized 
iron are uniformly used throuvhout the 
district. 
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The machinery and equipment are 
without exception uptodate and efficient. 
The N. W. I. Co.’s plant at Roslyn fur- 
nishes light and power for the mines in 
the upper part of the field; secondary 
plants, coupled in parallel with.this at the 
lower end, supply the light and power 
around Cle Elum. Practically all of the 
tipple machinery in the field is electric- 
ally driven, and in a great many cases 
electric hoists are in use. 

Coal is shipped to market as it comes 
from the mine without any further prepa- 
ration than screening. Some picking is 
done in the mine whenever sulphur balls 
are found. The coal mined by the North- 
western Improvement Co. is used by the 
Northern Pacific locomotives and is not 
even screened before loading. The other 
mines in the district which supply the 
outside markets, screen the coal. Three 
types of car dumps are in use, the push- 
back or horn dump, the crossover, and 
the cradle. Some car pushers and return 
cars hauls are used and only one 
plant, the Beekman, has shaking screens; 
all the others have the usual station- 
ary bar screens. The prepared sizes 
are run-of-mine, lump, steam and egg, 
and the sizes of these grades vary. 

The rock and waste which come to the 
tipple, are usually dumped into rock 
chutes and loaded into 3-ton side-dump 
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cars which are hoisted by a rope over a 
bull wheel at the top of the rock pile 
where a tripper automatically opens the 
car doors and discharges the material. 


LABOR 


The labor around the mines is made up 
of English and Scotch miners, together 
with Italian and other Southern European 
races. In the early days of the district 
negroes were brought in to break a strike 
and since then there hasalways beena fair 
proportion of these among the mine work- 
ers. The miners are organized under the 
jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and are now working under 
the terms of a 2-year agreement which 
expires in September, 1912. In 1910, there 
were 1687 men employed on inside work 
and 300 on outside work at the various 
mines in the field. Ten fatal and 48 
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nonfatal accidents occurred during the 
year. 

The mining towns through the field are 
cleaner than those commonly seen in 
other parts of the country. Many of the 
men own their own homes, and there are 
no dry houses at the mines although one 
is maintained at the Y. M. C. A. building 
in Roslyn. ‘Phis institution is supported 
by both the company and the men. The 
miners also maintain a hospital and staff 
of doctors. In the past, the company has 
adjusted all damage claims directly with 
the men but under the new liability law 
in the state, they now contribute a cer- 
tain amount which is used to pay out in- 
jury and death benefits. 

The Northwestern Improvement Co. 
and the Roslyn Fuel Co. each maintain 
rescue apparatus and rescue squads. The 
former has six and the latter three sets of 
Draeger apparatus. At the first aid meet 
at Pittsburg last fall, exhibitions were 
given by a squad sent by the North- 
western Improvement Co. 


WAGE SCALE 


The scale of wages paid in the field is 
fixed by the agreement between the work- 
ers and the operators. Miners, timber- 
men, and tracklayers are paid $3.80, 
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CONCRETE OVERCAST WITH EXPLOSION 
Door 


shot lighters, $3.95, motormen, drivers 
and rope riders, $3.35, engineers and 
cagers, $3.40 and helpers $3.15. The 
rates for contract workers per long ton 
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are 92c. for chute work, 95c. for ordinary 
room work where the cap rock is left up, 
$1.02 where 12 in. or less of cap rock 
is taken down, and $1.05 where more 
than 12 in. of cap rock is removed. Yard- 
age prices paid for driving entries 14 ft. 
wide are $1.85 when the cap rock is left 
up, and $2.90 when brushed; 8-ft. en- 
tries are $3.40 per yd. Slope sinking is 
$3.70 and crosscuts in rooms $1.15 per 
yard. 
The average cost of production for coal 
delivered on cars at the tipple is prob- 
ably between $1.15 and $1.25 per ton, 
including all operating expenses except 
coal royalty, depreciation and overhead 
charges. The average value of the coal 
at the tipple is in the vicinity of $2.50, 
the average figure for all mines in the 
state in 1910 being $2.57%4. : 
The Roslyn district is at present the 
largest and most consistent producer in 
the state. In the older workings, pillar 
coal is being recovered, and in the new 
mines, the improved methods are yielding 
increased percentages. In addition to this, 
there are many hundreds of acres of 
virgin coal awaiting development. It is 
safe to predict that the. Roslyn field will 
continue to be the leading producer in 
Washington for many years to come. 








West Virginia Mining Accidents 


Statistics published by the State Mine 
Department show that during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, the average 
daily tonnage for each man employed in- 
side was 4.21 long tons. Taking the 
whole United States, the corresponding 
cverage is 3.25 tons. 

During the period considered there 
were killed inside the West Virginia 
mines, 56 men out of each 10,000 em- 
ployed, as compared with 38 for the 
whole country. In Belgium, where the 
average daily output per man is one- 
half ton, they kill only 10 men out of 
each 10,000 employed. 

From a long personal experience in 
both countries, considerng natural con- 
ditions alone, I am of opinion that the 
coal mines of West Virginia are im- 
mensely safer than the Belgian mines, 
which have the deserved, if unenviable, 
reputation of being the most dangerous 
in the world. 

From the figures given above some 
would be inclined to deduct that, fatal- 
ities being less numerous where the aver- 
age tonnage is smallest, the larger num- 
ber of fatalities is the result of a greater 
rush in getting coal out. Nothing would 
be further from the truth. From per- 
sonal experience I know that our West 
Virginia miners do not exert themselves 
harder to get out 4.21 tons of coal per 
day than do their Belgian brothers who 
produce only one-half ton. 


By B2G. Gornet* 


A presentation of some inter- 
‘esting and comprehensive data 
regarding accidents in the West 
Virginia mines. The author 
concurs with Chief Inspector 
Laing in the view that safety will 


be obtained only by constant 


and close supervision. As com- 
pared with the Belgian mines he 
is of the opinion that the West 
Virginia operations are much 
the safer. : 





*Mining enginer, Charleston, W. Va. 
Note—-Abstract of paper read before 
the West Virginia Mining Institute. 


The reason why they get out more 
coal on this side of the Atlantic depends 
75 per cent. on better natural conditions, 
and 25 per cent. on the Belgians; for 
safety reasons, their laws prohibit using 
mechanical devices and appliances, with- 
out which most of our West Virginia 
mines could not be operated at all, not- 
withstanding their incomparably better 
natural conditions. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY FALLS 


As in all other coal-mining countries, 
the largest number of fatalities in West 
Virginia is caused by falls of slate and 
coal.. During the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1910, out of a total of 307 men 


killed inside, 215, or 39 out of each 10,- 
000, were killed under falls. 

This bad showing is hard to explain 
otherwise than by the victims’ own care- 
lessness, which accident reports bear out. 
It cannot be said that the mines where 
these accidents occurred had bad roofs. 
In fact, nearly all of said mines were re- 
ported as having fair roofs. Nor were 
the majority of those killed by falls green 
men; only 75 fall victims are reported as 
having had less than five years’ experi- 
ence in coal mines, while 94 had an ex- 
perience varying from five to 40 years. 
Forty-six were so little known to the 
mine officials and others that the amount 
of experience they had could not be as- 
certained. I do not think I will be far 
wrong if I assume that one-half of these 
men had less than five years’ experi- 
ence, and the other half more than five 
years. That would make a total of 98 
men killed who had less than five years’ 
experience, and 117 who had not more 
than five years. Do not these figures 
show that greenness, or ignorance of ° 
mine work, is not at the bottom of the 
trouble ? 

Insufficient supervision on the part of 
mine officials and absence of discipline 
on the miners’ side-—the latter being a 
direct result of the former—are respon- 
sible for at least 75 per cent. of the 
deaths by falls. I fully agree with John 
Laing, chief of the mining department of 
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the state of West Virginia, who, in his 
report for the year ending June 30, 1910, 
states that operators should supervise 
their mine closely and every minute, day 
and night. Do not let anything escape 
observation and enforce rigid discipline. 

The trouble is that in many mines too 
much is expected from the foreman. In 
the large mines it is seldom that the 
foreman has enough assistants to prop- 
erly cover and police the workings. I 
have known mines where it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for the foreman, no mat- 
ter how good a walker he was, to see 
every place, on an average, more than 
once a week. 

Foremen, as a rule, mean well, and are 

perfectly alive to their responsibilities. 
As a rule, also, they are handicapped by 
a lack of assistants. They should have 
enough assistants not only to inspect 
every place once a day, but oftener if 
necessary; that is, if safety to the men 
demands it. Safety, sometimes, may de- 
mand that an assistant foreman be left 
permanently for some length of time 
at one place or another in order to in- 
sure the carrying out of some order of 
the foreman. 
’ Tt is all very well to say that if a man 
obeys orders only when watched by an- 
other he ought to be discharged; but it 
is a fact that very few men nowadays 
will allow themselves to be moved by 
fear of being discharged. Men are scarce. 
Nobody knows it better than the men 
themselves, unless it be the mine fore- 
man. If a man is discharged he gathers 
up his tools and walks to the nearest 
mine, often a short distance away, where 
the foreman will be glad to give him a 
job without asking questions. 


HAULAGE ACCIDENTS 


During the year ended June 30, 1910, 
there were 56 fatal accidents from mine 
cars and motors. This is a large num- 
ber, being equivalent to 10 out of every 
10,000 employed. In this case, also, an 
examination of the accident reports shows 
conclusively that most of the casualties 
are due to the victims’ own carelessness. 

This carelessness, no doubt, was ag- 
gravated by insufficient supervision. It 
is the same old story we have discussed 
previously. In this case we see miners 
riding to work or going home in cars or 
on motors, trapper boys jumping between 
two cars of a fast-moving trip in order to 
get a ride outside and reach home sooner. 
We see motormen and drivers driving at 
reckless speed, and also drivers riding on 
the front of cars, their legs swinging on 
one side and forgetful of the fact that it 
is on that side that there are a few places 
where the car clears the ribs by one-six- 
teenth of an inch, or less. 

Are not these things familiar to many 
of us? Of course, there should never 
be any such tight places for drivers, or 
anybody else, to be caught in. That shows 


; exceeding 250 volts. 
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negligence on the foreman’s part. It is 
a fact,- however, that many such tight 
places could easily be found in many 
mines. There is no excuse for them. 
Manways, wherever practicable at all, 
should be provided. Where the operator 
has not provided any, and the men must 
use the haulage as a traveling way, the 
law should always be complied with, and 
regular refuges, duly whitewashed, pro- 
vided. There are still haulages used as 
traveling ways on both sides of which the 
gob of many years lies piled several feet 
high, making escape difficult for those 
who happen to meet a trip in such a 
place. 

There is also too much wildcatting of 
cars. It is not only a dangerous prac- 
tice, but a costly one. In many instances 
it could be dispensed with to the pe- 
cuniary benefit of the operator, not to 
say anything of safety. Not only would 
it save life, but it would soon pay for 
itself in reduced wear and tear on the 
cars—the car wheels  principally—cut 
down track repairs; and less coal would 
be lost from the cars. This coal, if not 
gathered daily—which is seldom done— 
is soon ground to dust and, in many 
mines, becomes a permanent source of 
great danger. There cannot be doubt 
in anyone’s mind, after reading the acci- 
dent reports, that the majority of haulage 
accidents are caused by the victim’s own 
carelessness. 


ELECTROCUTIONS 


During the year ended with the month 
of June, 1910, a total of 18 men were 
killed by electricity. Of these 15 were 
killed by a voltage exceeding 500, while 
only three were killed by a current not 
Not more than one- 
fifth of the mines in the state carry the 
higher voltage. They caused, however, 
five-sixths of the electrocutions, as 
against one-sixth chargeable against the 
lower voltage. In his interesting report 
for the year ending with June, 1910, Mr. 
Laing, calling attention to the subject, 
writes as follows: 


An electric current carried in a mine 
exceeding 300 volts is unnecessarily 
dangerous to life and limb, and no pe- 
cuniary consideration should ever be of- 
fered in extenuation of perpetuating 
methods that have resulted in such a 
sacrifice of human life. 

The figures given above certainly justi- 
fy Mr. Laing in his views. There are, 
however, several ways by which the fa- 
talities from electricity could be notably 
reduced, and they apply to any kind of 
voltage, high or low. The trolley wires, 
very often, are not installed properly, the 
idea being too often to economize on the 
first cost without thinking of the future 
cost of maintenance. The wire is either 
too low or not far enough to one side 
of the track, no matter whether the road 
is a traveling way or not—which it often 
is. The hangers are often too far apart, 
and the wire sags too much. 
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The mines having manways are at a 
decided advantage when electricity is a 
factor. In such mines the men have no 
business near the trolley wires. When 
any kind of electric wire, no matter what 
the voltage or purpose, is run along a 
manway it should be protected by a dur- 
able shield made of boards running par- 
allel with the wire. 

Manway or not, all miners should be 
cautioned against carrying any auger or 
bar of any kind on their shoulders when 
in the vicinity of a wire, unless pro- 
tected by wooden shield as just men- 
tioned. It does not make any difference 
if the wire is insulated, because the best 
insulation does not keep in a mine. 

The motors should always be kept in 
prime condition. This is practicable, and 
will go a long way toward avoiding 
dangerous, even fatal, shocks; for it will 
save the motorman many an occasion of 
tinkering with his motor, which too many 
motormen have a tendency to do, under 
pretense of effecting repairs. 

With the wires and motors in perfect 
shape many causes of mortal and other 
shocks will be eliminated. There will 
also be fewer causes of short-circuitings 
or grounds. All this is perfectly prac- 
ticable, and is the best paying way of 
dealing with electricity in coal mines; at 
least it is my experience. 

Miners should never be allowed to ride 
on cars going to or returning from work. 
A man getting on or off a car on the wire 
side is very likely to receive a shock. 
Where there are no traveling ways, the 
men having to travel on the electric road, 
the wire should always be on the opposite 
side from the refuge holes. The place 
should also be well drained; for if the 
road is wet, or simply muddy, the men 
trying to dodge bad spots may come in 
contact with the wire. 


GaAs AND DusT EXPLOSIONS 


With the exception of one solitary 
death from a gas explosion, the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, so far as gas and dust 
are concerned, was a very fortunate one, 
following, as it did, two most disastrous 
years, during which 518 miners were 
killed by explosions of those two danger- 
ous agents. These explosions had stirred 
public opinion to a high pitch. Then, for 
a whole year, the operators’ vigilance, as- 
sisted by the untiring efforts and devo- 
tion to duty of the whole Department of 
Mines, were successful in keeping down 
the monsters. These, however, soon 
broke loose again in different parts of 
the state, each time making numerous 
victims. 

For a period of 14 years, ending with 
June, 1910, explosions of gas killed 128 
miners, while those dust-killed were 484. 
Comparing these figures with the number 
of men working inside, only 2.43 miners 
out of each 10,000 were killed by gas 
during the period considered, while 9.23 
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out of each 10,000 were killed by dust 
explosions. 

It is readily seen that dust is by far 
the more dangerous agent, in a ratio of 
nearly four to one. Gas and dust taken 
together, during this 14-year period, were 
responsible for a total of 612 deaths, a 
proportion of 11.63 victims for each 10,- 
000 employed inside the mines—much 
less than were killed by falls, but a 
great many more than are killed from all 
causes in the coal mines of Belgium. The 
latter are often 4000 ft. deep, and some- 
times deeper. They depend for their coal 
on seams averaging hardly 2 ft. in thick- 
ness. These seams are sometimes as thin 
as 12 in. 
and pitch strongly. Sometimes they are 
vertical, or even inverted. Most of these 
seams are extremely gaseous. With very 
few exceptions all are dry, and an abund- 
ance of dust is a constant source of great 
danger. 

In West Virginia we work on the room- 
and-pillar system, insuring ventilation 
from place to place by means of cross- 
cuts, the maximum distance between 
crosscuts being fixed by law at 80 ft. If 
there is enough air in circulation and 


there is a crosscut right at the face that. 


room may be what is called ventilated, 
but its face will not be swept in its en- 
tirety by the ventilating current. The 
corner of the room further removed from 
the crosscut will hardly be touched by 
the air, as is easy to ascertain experi- 
mentally. 


VENTILATION 


If the seam liberates gas in any quan- 
tity a sweeping of the whole face by the 
ventilating current is the only thing that 
will remove gas in a positive manner. 
However, I am disposed, for an instant, 
to admit that when the crosscut is at the 
face the place is, for all practical pur- 
poses, sufficiently ventilated; but sup- 
pose the crosscut is 10 or 15 ft. behind 
the face? Then, I contend that, if the 
place liberates gas, it is not safe any 
more, no matter how much air runs 
through the last crosscut. 

The weakest point about our ventilat- 
ing system, is that, in a case when there 
is gas at the face, we depend on a fire- 
boss to discover it. He may discover it 
in time, and condemn the place pending 
the building of a brattice; but, as our 
fireboss is a human being, he may err. 
He may not discover anything; he may 
even omit to visit the place, thinking 
that, since there has never been any gas 
found in it there is no use inspecting it 
any more, and pass the place as safe. 
The miner will walk into it a few moments 
later and ignite the gas. The chances 
are he will not live to tell about it. If 
there is dust lying around, the conditions 
are favorable for an explosion that may 
involve the whole mine and kill all the 
men in it. 


As a rule, the seams are faulty . 
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Our ventilation system involves the 
sending of a man, or several men, to 
visit all the places to see if they are safe 
before the miners go to work. Ventila- 
tion in order to be safe must be posi- 
tive, automatic, and sweep all faces as 
they advance, regardless of any inspec- 
tion or brattice. With our room-and- 
pillar system such ventilation is not prac- 
ticable. 

In our best ventilated mines there is 
always a possibility of a place filling up 
with gas from the face down to the last 
crosscut. A body of gas thus formed 
may get ignited in the place itself, or it 
may reach the other places beyond, be- 
ing carried there by the air current, and 
be ignited at any point. The body of gas 
may be large enough to cause consider- 
able damage by itself if exploded; but 
if the explosion is propagated by dust, 
results may be a great deal worse. Au- 
tomatic, positive ventilation would not 
allow of the formation of such bodies 
of gas. It removes the gas, particle by 
particle, as it comes out of the coal, 
sweeping it away, too much diluted to do 
any harm. With our present system of 
ventilation gas may be present in a gas- 
eous mine at all times in some part or 
other of the workings. 


Gaseous MINES 


In a gaseous mine there is always 
present the great danger of small 
amounts of explosive gaseous mixtures 
getting ignited, from one cause or an- 
other. It does not take much gas to 
create, by explosion, such a big commo- 
tion as will be felt strongly in remote 
parts of a mine, raising clouds of dust 
in a hundred places. 

A gas explosion, even of small propor- 
tions, may thus not only raise hundreds 
of dust clouds, but ignite as well the 
nearest of them. The inflammation, then, 
will run from dust cloud to dust cloud, 
creating a rapid succession of explo- 
sions, wrecking and killing everything in 
its path. 

We may succeed,in our mines, to re- 
duce the danger from gas and dust to a 
minimum, but we shall never be able to 
free them so completely of both these 
elements of danger as to be justified in 
disregarding them entirely. After taking 
all precautionary measures against gas 
and dust, it will be just as important to 
take such measures as will banish all 
causes of inflammation of either gas or 
dust. 

In mines generating gas in appreciable 
quantity there is no place for naked 
lights. Electricity should not be used 
néar the faces. All places should be cut 
by machine, in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the chances of solid shooting. 

Nothing but approved safety explo- 
sives should be used, bearing in mind 
that the safest of explosives ceases to be 
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safe when more than its charge limit is 
used in one hole. This is too often for- 
gotten by miners. 

It should never be permitted to fire 
more than one shot at a time. When 
several shots are fired together, or in 
rapid succession, it is easy to understand 
that gas might be liberated and dust 
raised by the first shot and ignited by the 
next, even when safety powder is used. 


NOTES ON SHOOTING 


By all means the use of fine coal should 
be rigidly prohibited for tamping pur- 
poses. Before shooting the place should 
be tested for gas. When a mine is only 
dusty, and not gaseous, there is .no 
danger from the ordinary naked lights, 
such as used by miners; nor is there 
much danger from electricity. . 

Of course, all places should be cut by 
machine, and solid shooting strictly pro- 
hibited. Explosives and shooting rules, 
the same as in gaseous mines, as de- 
scribed above. All these recommenda- 
tions to minimize danger from gas and 
dust will go amiss if not carried out to 
the letter. 

Miners, if left to themselves, have a 
tendency to revert to some more familiar 
explosive, like black powder. The min- 
ers would also be prevented from using 
too large quantities of explosive in one 
hole. This is an important thing, as the 
so called safety explosives are not safe 
if more than their charge limit is fired 
in one hole. We have all noticed the 
tendency of the average West Virginia 
miner to use absolutely too much explo- 
sive in his shots. That would not do 
with safety powder. 

No large quantity of explosive should 
be carried by any one man, and no quan- 
tity of explosive, no matter how small, 
should ever be hidden away in a recept- 
able, such as a box or a can. It would 
be well to remember that the most dis- 
astrous mine explosion in history, the 
dust explosion at Courriéres, France, 
four or five years ago, was started by the 
accidental explosion of less than 2 Ib. 
of a safety explosive, called ‘‘Favier,” 
which had been hidden in a ventilation 
pipe of galvanized iron 20 in. in diam- 
eter. In this case there was no gas at 
all to help the explosion at the start; but 
there was dust aplenty. That dust ex- 
plosion at Courriéres killed more than a 
thousand men. t 

It will be remarked that I have not in. 
sisted on the ways and means of keep- 
ing down gas and dust. That is pretty 
well understood by all coal-mining men 
in our state. What is not so well under- 
stood, I believe, is the importance, just 
as great, of keeping out of our mines all 
causes of inflammation of gas and dust, 
even after we have done all that can 
possibly be done otherwise to remove 
danger from both sources. On this I 
have insisted at some length. 
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mormrs in Mime Ventilation 


What we do not know about mine 
ventilation would perhaps make a larger 
book than the facts we know. It is often 
bewildering to find how limited is our 
knowledge of actual facts relating to 
coal mines and we are simply lost in 
the multiplicity of theories that are urged 
to account for the clearly observed phe- 
nomena of mining. Some of these theo- 
ries are based on sound scientific prin- 
ciples while many others are pure specu- 
lation, having no foundation other than 
exist in one’s imagination. While some 
of these theories, though useless, are 
equally harmless, others lead to danger- 
ous practices in the mines that are not 
infrequently. responsible for the loss of 
lives and property. 

So great is the horror of mine dis- 
asters im which the mine may become a 
living tomb, that men charged with the 
responsibility of mining operations are 
often willing to accept and too prone in 
adopt any theory that has a semblance of 
plausibility. The present paper will con- 
fine itself to a brief discussion of a few 
of the fallacies that have crept into our 
knowledge of mine gases and the prac- 
tice of mine ventilation. Mining text- 
books are largely responsible for many 
of our misconceptions with respect ‘to 
mine gases. They describe the physical 
properties of the gases commonly found 
in mines. The properties described, 
however, are those of the pure gas, such 
as methane or marsh gas, carbon di- 
oxide, hydrogen sulphide, etc., as deter- 
mined in the laboratory. Inasmuch as 
these gases never, we may Say, occur 


pure in the mine, but are mixed in va- 


rious proportions and diluted more or 
less than normal percentage of oxygen, 
it is easy to see that the mixed and gen- 
erally diluted gases of the mine will 


_ possess properties that often differ wide- 


ly from those described in the books. 
Too much emphasis has been placed on 
these physical properties and not enough 


on the behavior of the gas or gases in 
_ the mine. 
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DIFFUSION OF GASES 


The question of the diffusion of gases 
furnishes a striking example of the mis- 
conception that often exists in the prac- 
tical mind, growing out of the failure of 
textbooks to properly treat the behavior 
of gases in mines. In these books dif- 
fusion is described as a rapid and inti- 
mate mixing of two or more gases. This 
is true, but the definition is not com- 
plete unless it states that the mixing is 
uniform and in fixed proportions. We 
often confuse diffusion with mixing, 
whereas the two processes are widely 
different. Gases mix together in any pro- 
portion and the mixture is not uniform, 
except as diffusion tends to make it so 


By J. T. Beard* 


A multiplicity of theories in- 
volving some popular fallacies in 
mining textbooks. Misconcep- 


tion in regard to the diffusion of 
gases in mines. 
diffusion of gases. 


The limit of 

Detection of 
carbon monoxide in mines not 
made by observing lamp flame. 
Mistaken relation of pressure 
and power by early writers. Man- 
ometric efficiency, a useless term 
in comparing fans. 





[Note—Paper_ read before Summer 
Meeting, West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, Charleston, W. Va., June 6, 1912.] 
after a brief time. Diffusion, on the other 
hand, acts according to a fixed law, 
which is stated as follows: The rate of 
the diffusion of each gas is inversely 
proportional to the square root of its 
density. 

This law of diffusion gives a definite 
mixture of the gases, providing the dif- 
fusion is complete and no other action 
occurs tending to mix the gases. It ‘s 
interesting to know, in respect to the 
diffusion of marsh gas and air, that the 
specific gravity of marsh gas (CHs,) be- 
ing 0.559, its square root is 0.748, or, 
say 34, which makes the inverse ratio, 
in that case, */; and shows that the dif- 
fusion of marsh gas into air would pro- 
duce a mixture consisting of four vol- 
umes of gas to three volumes of air. 
This mixture would have a specific grav- 
ity of 





4 vol. CH,, relative weight, 4 * 0.559 = 2.236 
3 vol. air, relative weight, 3X1.0 =3.0 
7 vol. mixture, relative weight, 5.236 
5.236 : 
Sp.gr. =  _— 0.748 


This mixture would be very “sharp” 
since it contains ‘ 


4 x 100 


: = 57 + per cent. CH, 


Its specific gravity being less than one, 
if undisturbed, it would collect at the 
roof, or at the face of a steep pitch. 

The practical point to be noticed is that 
when marsh gas issues from the roof 
strata or from the coal face on a steep 
pitch, it is possible for this mixture to 
form and be mistaken for pure marsh 
gas. The question is often asked, “If the 
diffusion of gas is rapid, how is it that 
“sharp” gas is frequently found at the 
roof while the air below is practically 
free from gas; why does not this gas 
diffuse and fill the entry ?” 

To answer this question from a mining 
standpoint, it is necessary to remember 
that the very fact that there is a thin 


layer of gas at the roof and practically 
no indication of gas below, shows a uni- 
form or undisturbed condition of the at- 
mosphere. It is also necessary to note 
that as diffusion advances the density of 
the mixed air and gas rapidly approaches 
that of air; and when this point is 
reached further diffusion ceases. In plain 
language, the pure gas issuing from the 
strata is so rapidly diluted with air that 
diffusion practically ceases a short dis- 
tance from the point of issue. The ac- 
tion is continuous for a depth below the 
roof, depending on the quantity of gas 
given off per minute, per lineal foot of 
entry, and the volume of air passing ‘1 
the entry. The point to be borne in mind 
is that with a certain emission of gas 
from the roof per lineal foot of entry ani 
a certain volume of air in circulation, 
diffusion is most rapid close to the roof 
and decreases in rapidity downward, each 
successive layer of air containing a less 
and less percentage of gas as the density 
rapidly approaches that of air when dif- 
fusion practically ceases. 


INDICATIONS OF PRESENCE OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE IN MINE AIR 


In describing the effect of carbon mon- 
oxide on flame all textbooks mention par- 
ticularly the increased brightness and the 
lengthening of the flame, due to the pres- 
ence of this gas. It has been suggested, 
very properly, that this statement is mis” 
leading and may be the cause of many a- 
miner losing his life in the attempt to 
rescue others after an explosion. This is 
true. It would be fatal to enter an at- 
mosphere more or less charged with 
afterdamp, and depend for safety on the 
indications of the flame of a satety lamp. 

It is true that a lamp flame is visibly 
lengthened and brightened in an atmos- 
phere charged with the fine dust of an 
inflammable coal, which, in contact with 
the flame of a lamp, generates carbon 
monoxide that is burned at once on the 
surface of the flame to carbon dioxide. 
In this case, however, the gas is not pres- 
ent in the air, but is generated by the 
burning of the dust in contact with the 
flame. The same indications occurring in 
an atmosphere of afterdamp free from 
dust, would be accompanied with surely 
fatal results. 

When it is remembered that carbon 
monoxide has the widest explosive range 
of any gas except hydrogen and that its 
lowest explosive limit is marked by a 
percentage of only 13 per cent., and its 
inflammable limit is still lower, probably 
less than 2 per cent., while ™% of 1 per 
cent. of this gas is fatal to life, it will 
be seen that it would certainly be fatal 
to depend on any indications of the flame 
of a lamp to warn one of the presence 
of this gas in the mine air, because the 
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indications would be observed too late, 
if at all. 

Some surprise may be expressed that 
miners have been burned by this gas col- 
lected behind a standing shot when they 
have thrust a lamp into a crevice behind 
the coal to examine the effect of a shot, 
and yet have not been killed by the poi- 
sonous qualities of the gas. This is due, 
however, to the rapid diffusion of the 
gas exhausting itself a short distance 
away, by the equalizing of ‘the densities 
of the gas and air, as previously ex- 
plained. The percentage of gas falls be- 
low the fatal mark, a short distance from 
the place where it is formed. 


PRESSURE AND POWER IN VENTILATION 


In the early history of mining, ventila- 
tion was secured wholly by _ natural 
means or by the furnace. The basis of 
calculation was the motive column or 
ventilating pressure due to the difference 
in temperature of the upcast and down- 
cast shafts. Little was said of the power 
producing ventilation. Later, when cen- 
trifugal fans came into general use as 
mine ventilators it was seen that either 
the power applied to the fan shaft, or 
the net power on the air, was the true 
basis of calculation. 

The early writers on mine ventilation, 
Atkinson and Fairley, were good as far 
as they went; they were indeed remark- 
able for their clearness and simplicity. 
But as the theory and practice of ventila- 
tion became better known it was found 
that the old rule, “Pressure varies as the 
square of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion” was only true when speaking of a 
given mine or airway. But, when speak- 
ing of a constant power, the pressure 
varies inversely as the quantity of air 
circulated. For example, to double the 
quantity of air in an airway will require 
four times the pressure; but in order to 
obtain double the quantity of air with 
the same power, the pressure must be 
_ reduced to one-half the original pressure. 

There are other important points that 
the early writers did not explain. They 
failed to give the mine its proper value 
and to make clear the fact that it is the 
mine resistance that establishes and de- 
termines the pressure, which the ventila- 
tor creates. The same fan run at the 
same speed and consuming the same 
power will yield a different quantity and 
pressure operating on different mines 
Keeping the power on the fan shaft con- 
stant, and turning the fan at practically 
a constant speed, as the pressure against 
which the fan operates is increased, the 
quantity of air is decreased; and vice 
versa, a decrease of pressure gives an 
increase in the quantity of air delivered. 

If this is true it is plain that what has 
been termed the “manometric efficiency” 
of a fan does not describe the fan; be- 
cause it is the ratio of the actual pres- 
sure developed to the theoretical pres- 
sure as determined by the formula.’ 
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If the mine resistance determines the 
actual pressure then the manometric ef- 
ficiency describes the efficiency of that 
particular fan working at that particular 
mine and no other. At another mine, the 
same fan would show a different mano- 
metric efficiency. The term is, therefore, 
useless in comparing fans to determine 
the best type of construction. Fans must 
be compared on a basis of power, which 
determines the mechanical efficiency of 
the fan. This term properly describes 
the fan, being independent of the mine 
or the resistance against which the fan 
is operated. 

There are numerous other points re- 
lating to fan ventilation that are being 
studied and revised today. Among these 
may be mentioned tandem fan installa- 
tions, high-speed fans, the effect of short- 
circuiting the air on the speed of the 
fan; etc. Each of these questions fur- 
nishes ample opportunity for discussion 
that cannot fail to be instructive and to 
interest all who have mines to ventilate. 
The discussion of such matters as these 
often brings to light fallacies that have 
become deeply imbedded in the mind and 
which are hard to efface. 

Only a few weeks ago one of the lead- 
ing technical journals of England filled 
two of its columns in an attempt to prove 
that the cutting out of the mine resist- 
ance, by opening the doors at the top of 
the upcast shaft would cause the fan to 
run faster. It is needless to say the 
argument was based on a fallacy and, of 
course, proved to be a fallacy. 

A short time previous, another fal- 
lacy appeared in one of the leading min- 
ing technical journals in this country, in 
the answer to a question asking for the 
discharge of a 4-in. siphon line rising 17 
ft. in 800 ft. and then falling 75 ft. in 
300 ft., giving it an effective head of 
75—17= 58 ft., the entire length of 
the siphon being 1100 ft. One answer 
gave the discharge as 259 gal. per min., 
while another made it only 179 gal. per 
min. The fact is that this pipe would 
simply run dry in a short time because 
the atmospheric pressure would only 
cause a flow of 130 gal. per min. in the 
800 ft. of 4-in. pipe, rising 17 ft., while 
the 300 ft. of 4-in. pipe, falling 75 ft., 
would discharge 330 gal. per min. under 
gravity. 

This and other illustrations that could 
be given show the need of a more thor- 
ough knowledge of conditions before at- 
tempting to work out problems of this 
nature. The conditions affecting all min- 
ing problems are multitudinous and their 
consideration is important. It is the ne- 
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glect to properly consider the conditions 
affecting a problem, that causes the fre- 
quent disagreement between theory and 
practice. . 


THE CARBIDE LAMP IN MINING 


One erroneous idea, much needing 
correction, has become quite prevalent in 
regard to the carbide lamp. It is often 
asserted that this lamp will burn in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide (CO.); 
that it is not dependent for its combustion 
on the oxygen of the air; and this argu- 
ment has been used to press the claims 
of this lamp for mining purposes. These 
statements are both of them wrong. The 
lamp will not burn in an atmosphere of 
pure carbon dioxide; and it is depend- 
ent for its combustion on the oxygen of 
the air. : 

This is readily seen by writing the 
equations showing the reactions that take 
place; first, in the generation of acety- 
lene gas from calcium carbide by the 
addition of a little water; and, second. 
in the combustion of the acetylene gas in 
air, forming carbon dioxide and water 
vapor; thus, 


Calcium Calcium : 
Carbide Water Hydrate Acetylene 
CaC; + 2H,O = Ca(OH), eee 
Acetylene Oxygen Carbon Dioxide Water Vapor 
2C;H,+4 50, =) 400, eee 


It is readily understood that the acety- 
lene gas generated in this lamp by the 
action of water on calcium carbide re- 
quires oxygen for its combustion and ‘t 
can get this oxygen from no other source 
than the air. 

What has led to the statement that the 
carbide lamp will continue to burn in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide is the fact, 
observed in mining, that the carbide lamp 
is not extinguished in blackdamp whea 
other lights fail to burn. This is true; 
the carbide flame, like the hydrogen 
flame, is more tenacious than other 
flames. The hydrogen flame requires 
4 times as large a percentage of CO, in 
the air for its extinction, as is neces- 
sary to extinguish an ordinary light; and 
the acetylene flame of the carbide lamp is 
similar in this respect. 

It is a common mistake among mining 
men, who generally know better, to call 
blackdamp, carbon dioxide, whereas the 
blackdamp of mines is a variable mixture 
of air and extinctive gases consisting 
largely of carbon dioxide. It is pos- 
sible for the carbide lamp to burn in this 
mixture because the mixture contains 
some available oxygen that supports the 
combustion. In this respect blackdamp 
is very different from an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, which contains no free 
or available oxygen. The carbide lamp, 
or any other flame dependent on oxygen 
for its combustion, would be extinguished 
in pure carbon dioxide. 

In this connection, it is important to re- 
member that the carbide lamp will burn 
in an atmosphere containing over 50 per 
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cent. CO., while 18 per cent. of this gas 


in the mine air may produce fatal re- 
sults when breathed a short. time. On 
this account, the carbide lamp is not 2 
safe lamp to use in mine workings gen- 
erating much blackdamp, any more than 
the electric lamp is safe in mines gen- 
erating marsh gas. The lamp does not 
give sufficient warning of the danger to 
which the mine worker is exposed. The 
first intimation he has of the danger 
comes in the effects produced by the gas 
on his system; and these may prove fata! 
before he is found and removed. 

I have tried in this brief way, to point 
out a few of the flagrant errors that exist 
both in the too generally accepted theo- 
ries of mining as well as in the minds 
and practice of many good mining men. 
If the discussion of these points serves 
to impress the several fallacies on our 
minds, the paper will have accomplished 
its purpose. 


Successful. Store Management, 
in Relation to Coal Min- 
ing Communities 
By CHARLES H. LANTz* 


In nearly all mining communities will 
be found what is commonly called the 
“company store.” This is a store owned 
by the mining company, or by a separate 
company with interlocking directors, or- 
ganized and conducted to serve the em- 
ployees of the operating company. The 
“company store” is almost as necessary 
from an operating standpoint as the me- 
chanical equipment required for the pro- 
duction of coal, because a mining com- 
pany without a store is often without men 
to work the mines. 

It is hard to find a class of men who 
are more open hearted, generous and lib- 
eral than those working in and around 
mines, and their liberality is often to their 
own detriment, for in times of slack 
work or other reverses they are not 
financially able to meet their needs. 
Nearly every miner knows from experi- 
ence how difficult it is to enter a com- 
munity, served only by independent 
stores. He finds that credit is refused 
him on account of his being a stranger, 
and also because irresponsible persons 
in the past have failed to liquidate their 
obligations. While independent stores, as 
a rule, are liberal with their credit, they 
must at least confine it to people with 
whom they are acquainted. 

In entering a community served by a 
company store the mine worker is ad- 
vanced the amount necessary to pur- 
chase tools, or is-at least told where these 
can be borrowed until such time as he 
is able to purchase them. The amount 





*General manager, Buxton & Land- 
street Co., Thomas, W. Va. 


Note—Paper read before the West Vir- 


ginia Coal Mining Institute,, Charleston, 
W. Va., June 6, 1912. 
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necessary for his maintenance ean be 
drawn daily from his wages, and if mar- 
ried he can purchase the necessary fur- 
niture for housekeeping by means of 
small monthly payments and at no in- 
crease in the original price. He is made 
to feel at home in the store, is treated 
courteously and helped to know his fel- 
low workers, for there is no other place 
where the men meet more frequently than 
in the company store. 

In answer to the question: Does he 
pay more for these advantages and priv- 
ileges than if it was not necessary for 
him to obtain them? I would say that in 
the case of a well managed company he 
does not. The successful store company 
must serve its patrons properly, and in 
order to do this must have a policy of 
conserving and improving its facilities 
for the economical handling of business. 

The successful company has_ good 
credit whereby it purchases all mer- 
chandise at the most advantageous fig- 
ures. It has a system of credits whereby 
the losses are almost nil, and the cus- 
tomers are not required to pay for the 
bad debts of other patrons. It sells only 
the best of merchandise; otherwise it 
would not be a successful company, and 
for the same reason, it uses standard 
weights and measures, giving as much 
as it can, instead of as little as it can, 
for the dollar. It has a volume of busi- 
ness that turns the stock rapidly, always 
insuring fresh merchandise, and at the 
same time reducing the selling cost. This 
allows the company to obtain a smaller 
profit than its competitors on individual 
sales and still make a good showing. 

In a community where there are a 
number of stores of various kinds, which 
of necessity reduce the volume of busi- 
ness that each can obtain, with attendant 
increase in expenses, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the patrons of such in- 
dependent stores can get the service. 
quality or just treatment that they re- 
ceive at the hands of the successful com- 
pany store. 

It is not claimed that capital will be 
invested except with the expectation of 
profit, for profit making is the basis of 
individual and national prosperity. In 
organizing the store company, the holding 
company has a right to obtain revenue 
from it, but by using economical meth- 
ods, the store can be made the source of 
such revenue, and at the same time dis- 
tribute its merchandise to the advantage 
of the citizens of the community which 
it serves. 

Since both the mining company and 
the store company are striving for one 
end—the success of the companies as a 
whole, without which the community 
must of necessity suffer, there should be 
a pleasant and codperative spirit shown 
between employees of both departments. 
Loyalty to the company of which they 
are a part is essential to their mutual 
success. 
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The store company that serves the 
community faithfully and efficiently, can- 
not help but be successful and will elim- 
inate all adverse criticism. By a study 
of the form and methods of the suc- 
cessful companies it will be found that 
they adhere to a just and equitable policy 
which not only reflects credit upon them- 
selves but assures a peaceable and satis- 
fied community. 


New Geologic Map of South- 


western Pennsylvania 

In the extreme southwestern part of 
Pennsylvania lies an extensive area which 
is rich in deposits of coal, oil and gas. 
About 1500 square miles of this region 
have been mapped by the Geological 
Survey, the latest contribution to this 
work being Geologic Folio No. 180, by 
M. J. Munn. This contains maps and a 
description of the Claysville quadrangle. 

The Claysville quadrangle covers a 
part of the western portion of Washing- 
ton County and a small area in the north- 
ern part of Greene County. It is under- 
lain by the valuable Pittsburg coal bed, 
from which the greater part of the cok- 
ing coal of southwestern Pennsylvania 
has come. 

The geologic maps of this folio show 
in great detail the position or the “dip” 
of this coal bed in the entire quadrangle 
and the depth below the surface at 
which it may be found. It is believed 
by coal men-that a large portion of the 
coal in this bed within the Claysville 
quadrangle has coking qualities. 

Other coal beds overlying the Pitts- 
burg coal are exposed at the surface 
over a large portion of the Claysville 
quadrangle. These beds, though of 
poorer quality and in places much 
thinner than the Pittsburg, may eventu- 
ally become valuable as the better beds 
are exhausted. The coal ‘beds of the 
quadrangle are estimated by the Geolog- 
ical Survey to contain 1,150,000,000 short 
tons. 


West Virginia Examinations 


The department of mines, of West Vir- 
ginia, under the direction of Chief Mine 
Inspector John Laing, will hold exam- 
inations for certificates of competency for 
mine foremen and firebosses, at the fol- 
lowing named places and dates: Welch, 
July 10 and 11; Glen Jean, July 17 and 
18; Elkins, July 24 and 25; Fairmont, 
July 31 and Aug. 1; Logan, Aug. 7 and 
8; Charleston, Aug. 14 and 15. 

It is hoped that all mine foremen and 
firebosses, who are holding positions on 
the recommendation ef their district in- 
spectors, and have not yet secured cer- 
tificates, will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, as they will not be allowed to 
hold these positions after this series of 
examinations. All others aspiring to the 
position of mine foreman or _ fireboss 
are also invited to take the examinations. 
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Vola Noes5 


A Ventilating System without Doors 


Where mines generate large quanti- 
ties of gas, the ventilation is usually the 
hardest problem to solve. The plan here 
shown is used in some districts and has 
been found practicable. It will be noted 
that no doors are used, the different 
splits being made by overcasts. 

The customary practice in most mines 
using the three-entry system is to make 
‘ the middle face entry the haulage road, 
the one next to the rooms the intake 
airway, and the other the return. By 
this system a door is required at all 
butts, and there are so many reasons 
why doors are objectionable that a ven- 
tilation plan, by which they can be 
eliminated, is most desirable. 

Referring to the accompanying plan, it 
will be seen that the first and second 
entries: are the intake airways and the 
third the return. The first butt entry is 
turned off the middle face entry at 90 
deg. and connected with the first face 
entry by a 45-deg. slant. The second 
butt is turned square off the third face 
entry. 


METHOD OF SPLITTING THE AIR 


The air coming in the first and middle 
face entries is split at the intersection 
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By H. J. Nelms* 


The general use of doors in 
modern mines is gradually being 
dispensed with, and overcasts 


used instead. Many systems of 


mining have been devised to ac- 
complish this, and the one here 
described embodies some unique 
and economical features. 


*Castle Shannon, Penn. 


No Doors to be Used 


on the side track of the butt entry re- 
quiring empties, drops 15 cars and then 
proceeds to the next where the remainder 
of the trip is left. Coming out it picks 
up the loads by backing in to the part- 
ing in the middle face entry. 


REMOVING THE PILLARS 


The pillars are best removed by cut- 
ting crosscuts through the room pillars 
about 12-ft. wide and leaving a stump 
of about 5-ft. of coal next to the gob. 
The stump is taken out as pick coal and 
this cuts that down to about 60 per cent.; 
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PLAN OF A 2-, 3- AND 4-ENTRY SYSTEM OF WORKING IN WHICH THE NECESSITY OF Doors IS ELIMINATED 


with the first butt, a portion going in 
the butt entries and the remainder con- 
tinuing in the main entry. The air en- 
ters the first butt entry under the over- 
cast at the intersection of the first butt 
with the third face entry, travels to the 
face through the rooms off the butt entry 
and returns out the second butt to the 
third face entry. Here it meets the 
main return from the inside and passes 
out to the fan. 

It is, of course usually necessary to 
put in regulators on the second butt en- 
try. These latter are usually driven quite 
wide, about 14-ft., so that the velocity of 
the air is comparatively low, and much 


of the explosive dust is deposited. Since 
the second butt is never used as a travel- 
ing way, it may be sprinkled as much 
as desired, which will greatly decrease 
the possibility of a dust explosion, 


HAULAGE 


The first face entry is made the main 
haulageway and, at the connection with 
each butt, a parting is established hav- 
ing a capacity of about 30 cars, which is 
about the heaviest trip the motors can 
haul. The motor usually takes 15 cars 
from two different entries thus leaving 
this number standing on each parting. 
The motor going in with the trip runs in 


it can usually be mined with little or no 
shooting. 

While this general system of working 
may appear very expensive at first 
glance, it has been found highly econom- 
ical in the end. 








Ventilation has come to be one of the 
most important factors in the cost of the 
production of coal, as the energy of the 
miners depends in a great measure upon 
the purity of the air they breathe. Dan- 
ger from gas explosions is also minimized 
by adequate air currents. Neglect of 
ventilation is a standing invitation to in- 
creased cost of production. 
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Central Station Power for Coal Mines 


In considering the application of cen- 
tral station power to coal mines. the 
operator of today is sometimes at a loss 
to know just what saving will be ef- 
fected, and for the following reasons: 
First, he believes that he is producing 
power at a fairly low cost, due to cheap 
fuel, simple apparatus and low cost of 
buildings; second, not knowing approx- 
imately what his present costs are in 
detail, he is at first unable to see the sav- 
ing, if any, as compared with a definite 
rate per kw-hr. for central station power; 
third, the use of central station energy 
often requires the purchasing of new 
apparatus, and the selling of the present 
generating apparatus under unfavorable 
conditions. 

In regard to the first reason, the cost 
of fuel is, of course, low at the mine, 
but its value should be figured at the 
price that could be obtained for it if sold. 
The water question, however, is often a 
serious one, and bad water in many cases 
occasions heavy expense for repairs. The 
boilers, engines, and generators as a rule 
are the simplest and cheapest obtainable, 
there being little incentive to obtain high 
economy at a mine power plant. Relia- 
bility is the first requisite, and with the 
class of skilled help obtainable about a 
mine, this reliability can be obtained 
only with the simplest kind of apparatus. 
The buildings are generally of the 
cheaper forms of construction, and often 
have inadequate illumination, in which 
case the equipment does not receive the 
care it should. 

In regard to the second reason, a cer- 
tain rate per kw-hr. for power from 2 
central station is not always an indication 
to the average operator as to what his 
total cost for power and his saving will 
be. 

In regard to the third reason, in order 
to utilize central station energy it is usu- 
ally necessary to purchase motors to re- 
place the fan, hoist and compressor en- 
gines, and to purchase synchronous con- 
verters or motor-generator sets to re- 
place the generators and engines driving 
them. The boilers, engines, pumps, old 
generators and piping must be sold and 
it is rather difficult to get much more than 
scrap value for these, if they have been 
in use for several years. If the proper 
depreciation on the old apparatus has 
been charged off each year, the value 
carried on the books should not be very 
high. The difference between the value 
of the old apparatus and the salvage ob- 
tained for it must be charged off, or the 
entire value of the old apparatus must 
be charged off and the value of the new 
apparatus put on the books as the dif- 
ference between the cost of the new ap- 
paratus and the salvage obtained for the 
old. To provide for this change, new 


By Graham Bright 


Mr. Bright takes as an exam- 
ple, a typical coal-mining install- 
ation and figures the compara- 
tive costs of central-station and 
locally generated power, showing 


the possible saving which may 
be effected by use of the former. 
A valuable discussion of data and 
methods for determining power 
costs. 








Note—Paper presented at meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Pittsburgh, Penn., Apr. 25, 1912. 
capital is required, and the members of 
the average board of directors must be 
assured of adequate returns before they 
will permit the expenditure of this new 
capital. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING COMPARATIVE 
CosTs FOR POWER 


The purpose of this paper is to show a 
method of determining the cost of power 
at an average coal mine with its own 
power plant, and what the cost would be 
if central station energy were purchased 
at some definite rate per kw.-hr. The 
values assumed are only approximate, as 
it is the method that is to be shown rather 
than actual values. 

We will suppose that we are investi- 
gating a shaft mine, having the following 
list of power apparatus: 


TABLE I. 


4 return tubular boilers, 
pressure, 90 lb. 

2 boiler feed pumps. 

1 deep well pump. 

1 feed water heater. 

1 double balanced steam hoist. Max. hp. of engine, 
400 ; 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


18 ft. by 72 in. Steam 


1 ventilating fan. Horse power of engine, 50. 
2 high-speed 150-hp. engines for generators 
2 100-kw. 500-volt d.-c. belted gene-ators. 
1 10-hp. engine for machine shop. 
1 10-hp. engine for screen. 
1 25-hp. engine for elevator. 
1 5-hp. engine for coal conveyor to boiler rocm. 
2 steam pumps at bottom of shaft, 10 hp. each, 
The motors operated from the genera- 
tors will have a combined capacity of 
avout 500 hp. The generators will be 
operated about 20 hours per day, the 
time depending upon the amount of elec- 
tric pumping to be done. Some of the 
coal cutting frequently is done at night, 
which tends to improve the load factor on 
the generators, the lights and pump load 
being, as a rule, a small percentage of 
the capacity of one generator. The hoist 
will operate 8 hours per day, with an 
occasional trip at night, or on non-work- 
ing days. The fan will: operate 24 hours 
per day. The tipple engines will work 
8 hours per day, and the steam pumps 
and coal conveyor will work inter- 
mittently. 
The mine under consideration has an 
average output of 1100 tons per day, and 
operates on an average 18 days per 


month all the year round. On days that 
the mine does not operate, one gen- 
erator must be run to supply power for 
the pumps, lights and locomotives doing 
special work. 

The operating force will consist of the 
following: 


TABLE II. OPERATING FORCE 


1 day engineer for the hoist. 

1 day engineer for the electric plant. 

1 night engineer for the electric plant. 

1 day fireman. 

1 day fireman’s helper for wheeling ashes and helping 
around boiler room. 

1 night fireman. 

The wages of extra repairmen will be 
included in the upkeep and repair 
charges. 

The amount of coal used under the 
boilers will be about 500 tons per month, 
and this coal being slack, or a mixture of 
nut, pea and slack, its value will be about 
50c. per ton. In some plants it is nec- 
essary to use run-of-mine under the 
boilers, in which case the value is con- 
siderably higher. 


Costs FIGURED ON MONTHLY BaAsIS 


To obtain the cost of power per kw.- 
hr., it is, of course, necessary to first 
find out how many kilowatt-hours per 
day or per month are being produced. It 
is best to figure the costs on a monthly or 
yearly basis, in order to take into ac- 
count the time lost when the mine is not 
operating. The cost per ton output for 
power will depend somewhat on the num- 
ber of days per month or per year the 
mine operates, since a number of the 
items of expense go-‘on just the same 
whether the mine operates or not. In this 
paper the costs will be figured on a 
monthly basis, taking the working days 
as the average per month for a year. 

When obtaining the total kilowatt- 
hours, the load factor should be deter- 
mined at the same time, since the rate of 
charge by the central station often de- 
pends upon the load factor. The load 
factor should be figured on the total five- 
minute, or some other short-time, peak 
rather than on the capacity of existing 
machines, since the engines and genera- 
tors installed are often much larger than 
necessary, and their capacity is seldom 
reached by even momentary peaks. 

The electrical kilowatt-hours, momen- 
tary and five-minute peak loads can eas- 
ily be obtained by placing a watt-hour 
meter and graphic recording wattmeter 
or ammeter in the circuit of the genera- 
tors for a 24-hour run, both for a working 
and a non-working day. The power de- 
veloped by the steam engines driving 
fans, hoists, ete., is more difficult to ob- 
tain. If possible, these engines should 
be indicated, and from the cycle of oper- 
ation, the horsepower-hours or kilowatt- 
hours can be computed for a working and 
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TABLE III. .CAPACITY, KW-HR. AND LOAD FACTORS. 
Capacity Actual Capacity Actual 
Five-min. | in kw.-hr., 'kw.-hr. for] in kw.-hbr., |kw.-hr. for 
Machines peak 24 hr. 24 hr. 30 days 30 days 
Mee aves (ao alse Lat Te steretede oy ee eh 150 4,800 800 144,000 19,200 
Pen a eee Teac cee aera 40 960 680 28,800 18,000 
Hoist: 23.4 oe eo |. Pe ator nis beat ct ohayane eee 60 1,440 336 43,200 6,080 
Elevator 4c: Same ee. hee eee ee ee 20 480 160 14/400 2'880 
Screen cs ok Seo eeecaticenee eters ie cera tee 5 120 40 3,600 720 
Machinesshop sere enc ain ihe sires Serene 5 120 40 3,600 1,200 
Conveyor sancti co sysleless atisecioistetetn Mae ih sears 1 24 8 720 160 
Pumipasy eos fa ii eae ne ae ee eee 12 288 120 8,640 2,400 
Total. 293 8,232 2,184 246,960 50,640 








Load factor for 24-hr. working day = 26.6 per cent. 
Load factor for 30 days= 20.6 per cent. 











non-working day. Where it is not pos- 
sible to use an indicator, the power taken 
by the fan engine may be calculated ap- 
proximately from the size and speed of 
the engine, steam pressure, size and speed 
of fan, air pressure, and volume of air in 
cu.ft. per min. The power required by 
the hoist can be figured from the work 
being done and checked by the size and 


faetor for 30 days. The load factor of a 
mine plant depends largely on the amount 
of fan and pump load, and may vary 
from 13 to 40 per cent. 

Table IV shows the elements entering 
into the assumed installation together 
with the possible savings in these ele- 
ments when power is purchased. 

The interest, depreciation, repairs and 


upkeep are indicated for each part of the 
power plant. No saving is figured on the 


speed of the engine and the steam pres- 
sure. It is best to place the information 
in tabular form, so that ready compari- 
son may be made. 
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engine building, since it will probably be 
used for the new motor-generator and 
switchboard. This apparatus should be 
so placed that the hoist engineer can look 
after its operation during the day. For 
the night shift, a man can be obtained 
for about $60 per month. 


GENERATORS SELECTED FOR PEAK RATHER 
THAN AVERAGE LOAD 


In some cases where the generators are 
modern it may be advisable to retain 
these generators and purchase motors to 
drive them. As a rule, the average load 
on a mine generator is very much below 
its rated capacity. The peak loads are- 
however, rather high, so that the gen- 
erators are really selected in regard to 
the peak rather than the average load. 


The type of load curve obtained on a. 


mine generator is shown in some graphic 
charts in the paper, in the March pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, entitled “Central Station Power 
in Coal Mines,” by W. A. Thomas. The 
older types of machines will not stand 


TABLE IV. COST BASED ON ONE MONTH OF 30 DAYS. 


Amt. saved 


PEAK LOAD ON GENERATORS LESS THAN Total with 
: present purchased 
CAPACITY Items Included in Cost cost power 
. Three engineers atyS8o:00)....:....<!< 2 22 ee ee eee ee ae Pao * 
Table II shows the method of obtain- iE ice at ae ‘eRe ENE he PN eM eee Fe oe +730. 00 $150.00 
A : ° rs ne helper at SOLOS. 3 cc! saa eee Oca ii > 8 Sa ee inane 50.00 ‘ 
ing the total kilowatt hours per month 500 tons of coal at 50c per ton...... AS RSM ci Satins [os ayo eget ee 25 30.00 
) ) 0.00 250.00 
and the load factor. Oil, ‘waste:and ipaelcingee ven <3. oc poe ere an ere ae ore 50.00 40.00 
In the first column are listed the various’ 5... 
machines that are developing power. The ue inglidine BEROM. y ... Lo ots. voi RE Peta oe $4,000.00 
second column gives the five-minute peak Setting and foundation. .......4...055.5. itd os ee Nee Od 
load for each machine. It will be no- Feed water, hen tonsa... <r tne eee ete 6 een 400.00 
ticed that for the generators this peak $5,400.00 
a : ony Interest iat\5 percent:,.../s zie): Bece MOR ER EE A Oe ee 
is less than the capacity, but this is al- Depreciation ¥ per 2 RCE eeu. pee ees Ab ee OR oe 31 30 31 20 
most universally the case in mine power pena ees UPC Ea... «2p iay's/¢ act ely SiS eeRE he» cn pig ne eee 50 00 50.00 
plants. The fan engine runs at one speed Wie -stuebemeuwypisifele « » 3 alsin Soieds, 0st S siniancieMeaan a a cities ees Cae aeene ee ee 10.00 
during 10 hours of a working day, and at sing eke |e 
a speed requiring about one-half as much Interest at 5 pep cent... ...<:. cies Rees 8.35 8.35 
power for the remaining 14 hours, and Upkeep and seyaheiicn, sk eet ae er 5.00 
for 24 hours of a non-working day. ee 
A ngines: 
The hoist has a peak load of about 300 Cost une generatorengines:.. hij. 2 See eee oe Lee $3,000.00 
oist engine......... 1,500.00 
kw. for five seconds, followed by a load Yan GiGRGt  ceeee 500.00 
of about 150 kw. for five seconds. The Elevator Cipieie'......ceeecee nn 200.00 
average time required for each trip will Conia nee rei 
: 5 Pum pa.cyneeen sacs. oe OL ene: | ok Sain a 400 .00 
be about 52 Saat but for intervals of sev Macbine:shop engine ;.; 52 ue ee eee: oe eee 150.00 
eral minutes, this time may be as low as 
: : $6,100.00 
35 to 38 sare The five-minute peak IS the Interest ‘at:5, percent... <.,;,,\. 4. apereeeetens i ae bi sh ie ee 25.40 25.40 
average kilowatts for five minutes, with Debreciaiinss BLGIDEr CODE. 5 36146 eo ee ne ee ee 30.50 30.50 
the hoist working at its maximum speed. PECED NANG TEDAIERE «ons. 5. «vie Rint cdr teenage etme eer ole ie een a enn ree 30.00 30.00 
At the average speed, this peak will be Building: 
; Cost $2,500 
about 42 kilowatts. EN gl BES MEMOeNte, .). ssw sds lee eee eine: se ee a 10.40 
‘ “| : lepreciation:at 5 per cent: .0.c1c.cel eee ate ote ee eee 10.40 
- The third column shows the capacity n Upkeep: andirepairs®:; «0's... 5 ve Pte ee ee ee ee 5.00 
kilowatt-hours of each machine if it 
works 24 hours. The fourth column in- i ee The 
dicates the actual kilowatt-hours during a Interest at 5 per cent... 1 « desde 8 G08 se eRe OSS. Si ton Sere ee eee eee 
P F epreciation a er Cont: 3.3.4. 24k Cee pith te % oie athe s GRE. en eee ; aif 
24-hour working day. The ratio of col- Upkeep and }¢pMine.... 2. ee Oa eee 15.00 15.00 
umn 4 to column 3 designates the load - Peep See 
: tor, sw viring: 
factor for a 24-hour working day. Col- Cost $3400 0 
j H H 2 nterest/at Siperieent sis s: +. a% coisa eee eamene ics oor ne eT eee ee 11.00 11.00 
umn 5 shows the capacity in kilowatt Depreciation at 5 percent; |: ise see eee ae re ime aia heh Eee ees 11.00 11.00 
hours for 30 days, 24 hours per day. Upkeep and repairsa: $...2.. 5. £ 38 Ga ee eee ee er 15.00 15.00 
a Superintendence wees. 6 cess «oc eRe eee ee ee ee 25.00 
Column 6 shows the actual kilowatt- Taxes at 1 per cent. of valuation (assessment 90 per cent.).............00.00e005 15.00 7.50 
hours for 30 days. This column is made Grnility jmpuranee QUSL.SS per $100), 520 2 sise sears cay Oe eee ne 4.15 
up of the figures of column 4 for 18 days, LSS eS 
plus the kilowatt-hours for 12 non-work- Total OCOBU si Pariteis aeons eachsts aries Saba atere ts le nee tee tee anaes $1,165.45 $900.25 
2 : Fixed charges). 4): S:4.c hike oa ee oe ee eee eee 284.40 
Ing days. The ratio between the values Operating-éxpenses Ao, exes « scree os Pee tne oe bition 881.05 


of column 6 and column 5 gives the load *Provides for attendance at $145 per month. 
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peak loads much beyond their rated ca- 
pacity, and even if they would, the en- 
gines are seldom in condition to take care 
of these loads. This characteristic of the 
engines is really a blessing in disguise 
for the generators. A modern commu- 
tating pole generator driven by an induc- 
tion or synchronous motor can be pur- 
chased to give 100 per cent. overload for 
short periods with little or no drop in 
speed and with good commutation. The 
retaining of the old generator would re- 
_quire a foundation for the motor, a belt, 
a coupling and probably an extension to 
the building. The total cost would about 
equal the cost of a new motor-generator 
set, while the latter will be a much more 
satisfactory combination. Synchronous 
converters are also used instead of mo- 
tor-generator sets, depending upon the 
local conditions. 
OTHER CHARGES 

The item “superintendence” includes 
that part of the salaries of the master 
mechanic and superintendent chargeable 
to the production of power at the mine in 
- question. 
TABLE V. COST OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


1 150-kw. motor-generator set.......... $2,800.00 
RRB ETLOREC oe coche ets ltis tats) ni Pid ee wees 150.00 

1 75-hp. induction motor with starter for 
— TS A tel, ee a 950.00 

1 250-hp. induction motor with control 
POEL ROU op eete ele eicha stots cs Pens, ots. 3 « 2,500.00 

1 30-hp. induction motor with starter for 
BIO VGUCI SE Seleires) Cote bs le vie htevc atic: « 400.00 

1 10-hp. induction motor with starter for 
MACHINE SNOD Nei en.s ee Cees. 170.00 

1 10-hp. induction motor with starter for 
BUVOOIN AFH are late yate ote ote oh SY 170.00 
2 10-hp. motor-driven pumps........... 650.00 

Installing, including foundation, wiring 
and buildings. Be aie eee Pace 1,000.00 
PPO tal GOBte wees = oe e,o ooo ole $8,790.00 


Taxes are figured at 1 per cent. per 
year, on an assessment of 90 per cent. of 
the valuation. 

Liability insurance is figured on the 
payroll. 

“Overhead” includes that part of the 
salary of the officers and clerks of the 
company and of the office expenses 
chargeable to the production of power, 
and should be the same proportion of the 
total overhead charge that the cost of 
power is of the total cost of production. 

The total cost per month is $1,165.45, 
of which $284.40 is a fixed charge and 
$881.05 the operating expense. The sav- 
ing per month with purchased power is 
$900.25. Since the total number of kilo- 
watt-hours per month is 50,640, the total 
cost of power per kilowatt-hour is $0.023. 
The saving with purchased power will 
be $0.0178 per kilowatt-hour. The differ- 
ence between these values, or $0.0052, is 
the common cost per kilowatt-hour, 
which will exist in either case. 


Cost OF NEw EQUIPMENT 


In Table V is given a list and cost of 
the new equipment which must be pur- 
chased in order to utilize central station 
energy. Motors are provided to replace 
the present steam engines. All motors 
are alternating-current motors, and can 
be operated at any time, independently 
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of the supply of direct current. In some 
cases it may be preferable to supply a 
direct-current motor for the hoist, in 
which event a larger motor generator is 
required. This increase may be in the 
form of a larger generator or of two gen- 
erators driven by one large motor. One 
of the generators would be used for the 
direct-current supply for the mine and 
the other, with special control, for the 
hoist. If possible, the old hoist should 
be sold complete and an entire new elec- 
tric hoist installed. In the present case, 





TABLE VI. SALVAGE ON OLD EQUIPMENT 
4 DOUCTS With SLACKS Mame «. ss ct cle cp ons $400.00 
2 feed pumps and water heater.......... 90.00 
2 150-hp. generator engines. ae 600 . 00 
2 100-kw. generators with belts and 
SWILGMDORTGM MME + oss aie acelalens 600.00 . 
POPPING PATt OL OOISGnweie «ss os cae os 50.00 
1 elevator engine-~., 0h. .......+..- 50.00 
ETAT ONEINE ciel 8. +. ce aa'eas 75.00 
1 screen engine.. a's Bei 3s Ak ee 25.00 
1 machine shop engine. SES ee ee 25.00 
1 conveyor and engine................. 30.00 
REGAIN PUMPER eeeES se os ost ca ile 50.00 
ining cote noire = «5 oe cop gra oe 50.00 
Rotel SalyAReeeee. ~..s occas. ae 62,045.00 
"ROtAl MEVICORE see +s. - secs eee 6,745.00 
Interest at 5 per cent for 
} monthe> enemies... $28.00 
Depreciation at 5 per cent for 
Mouth Rees. ss. 28.00 
Upkeep and repairs......... 15.00 
‘Ota ee eee. es $71.00 
Operating and fixed charges per kw.-hr. for 
New Cauipmientaeea ys... ks scese- $0 .0014 


an alternating-current motor will be sub- 
stituted for the steam engine at the hoist. 
A variable-speed alternating-current mo- 
tor will be supplied for the fan. In many 
cases air compressors are used to supply 
air for punchers and pumps. It might 
be advisable to do away with air com- 
pressors entirely, and install electric cut- 
ters and motor-driven pumps, as the ef- 
ficiency of the air system with its usual 
leaks is very low. However, in gaseous 
mines, it is sometimes considered danger- 
ous to operate electrical apparatus, in 
which case a motor-driven compressor 
should be furnished. 

One thousand dollars has been al- 
lowed in Table V for the installation of 
the new apparatus. This should be ample 
to provide for foundations, alterations 
in building, wiring and mechanical ap- 
plication. The total cost is 58790. 

In Table VI is shown the probable 
salvage that could be obtained for the 
old apparatus. These estimates should 
be kept rather low, since it is some- 
times difficult to get good prices for old 
machinery. The total salvage amounts to 
$2045. The net cost of new equipment 
will, therefore, be $6745. The interest, 
depreciation, upkeep and repairs on the 
new equipment will amount to $71 per 
month. This is at the rate of $0.0014 per 
kilowatt-hour. 


SPECIFIC CosTs AND SAVINGS 


In Table VII some specific costs and 
savings are given. The total cost of power 
per kilowatt-hour, saving per kilowatt- 
hour with purchased power, and the 
common cost in either case, as before 
mentioned, are first shown. If the com- 
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TABLE VII. COSTS 
Total cost per kw.-hr. for power..... $0.023 
Saving per kw.-hr. if power is purchased 0.01 78 
Common cost, in either case, per kw.-hr. $0.00 52 
Net operating and fixed charges per 
kw.-hr. for new equipment. . 0.0014 
Total cost per kw.-hr. with pur- 
chased power, exclusive of cen- 
tral station charge.......... $0. 0066 
Charge per kw.-hr. by central station 
which would balance present 
PE COORG awe eas arene « « s 0.0164 
Saving be year at central station rate 
of $0.0125 per kw.-hr..... .... $2375 


Percentage profit on net investment of 


$6745. 0... .35.3 per cent. 
Saving per year at central station ‘rate 

of $0.01 per kw.-hr......... $3890 
Percentage profit on net investment. 57. 8 per cent. 
Present cost per kw. capacity (5-minute 

peak) per year for fixed charges. $11.65 
Present cost per kw.-hr. for operating 

GRTOTIGSE . oc sSilu con as ciel igs, Nemes ee 0.0174 
Total cost per kw.-hr. with purchased 

power at $0.0125 per kw.-hr.. 0.0191 
Total cost per kw.-hr. with purchased 

power at $0.01 per kw.-hr..... 0.0166 


mon cost is added to the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour with new equipment, we have 
S0.0066 as the total cost per kilowatt- 
hour with purchased power exclusive of 
the charge of the central station. If this 
value of $0.0066 is subtracted from the 
total cost per kilowatt-hour of $0.023, 
$0.0164 is obtained as the central-station 
charge which would make the total cost 
of power the same as at present. In 
other words, if the central-station rate 
were $0.0164 per kilowatt-hour, the total 
cost of power would be the same as at 
present. Any rate below $0.0164 will, 
therefore, represent a clear saving. At 
a rate of $0.0125 per kilowatt-hour, the 
saving would be 30.0039 per kilowatt- 
hour, or $2375 per year, which is a 
saving of 35.3 per cent. over all charges 
on the new investment. At this rate, the 
change would pay for itself in less than 
three years. At a rate of $0.01 per kilo- 
watt-hour, the saving would be $3980, or 
57.8 per cent. At this rate, the change 
would pay for itself in less than two 
years. ye 

A coal operator will readily under- 
stand that in his isolated plant he will 
have certain fixed charges which will be 
practically the same whether his plant 
operates or not. His power cost can be 
divided into fixed charges and operating 


costs. A central station supplying power 
TABLE VIII. GENERAL DATA 

Average working days per month... ; 18 

Electrical kilowatt-hours per working ~ 

GHGs tre eee eins ce Oe 800 
Electric aL kilowatt-hours per non- 

working day.. 400 
Total steam and electric kilowatt-hours 

MEL, Working sys. - les as aos rein 2,184 
Total steam and electric kilow att-hours 

per non-working day........... 944 
Maximum electrical kilowatt demand, 

momentary peak.............. 180 
Maximum electrical kilowatt demand, 

five-minute peak. . 150 
Maximum total steam and electric 

kilowatt demand, momentary 

peak..... FEEL eae oy 450 
Maximum total steam and electric 

kilowatt demand, five-minute 

DOIG, siti al tapas PIN rete aires ek 293 
Capacity of generators.............. 200 
Total kilowatt-hours per month...... 50,640 
Kilowatt-hours per ton output, based 

on 19,800 tons per month...... 2.56 
Present total cost of power per kilo- 

WALES OUL erred Aa dents ao kei 0.0234 
Present cost per ton output for power. 0.0588 
Cost per ton output for power with 

central station energy at $0. piss 

per kilowatt-hour............. 0.0489 


Cost per ton output for power with cen- 
tral station energy at $0.01 per 


nlowatt-boursas :..00 csv esas 0.0425 
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for his mine will also have a certain part 
of its total cost as fixed charges. In 
many cases the fixed charges of the 
central station will be less than those 
incurred by the operator. The logical 
basis upon which to charge for central- 
station power would therefore be a cer- 
tain fixed charge per kilowatt capacity 
of substation or kilowatt demand, plus 
a rate per kilowatt-hour which will be 
equivalent to the operating expense. In 
the present case, if the fixed charge were 
made $12 per year per kilowatt demand 
on a five-minute peak basis, the charge 
per kilowatt-hour would be $0.0067 to 
make the total cost equivalent to 50.0125 
per kilowatt-hour. With the fixed charge 
system the total cost per kilowatt-hour 
decreases with the amount of power 
used. This is an incentive for the op- 
erator to extend the use of power as 
much as possible. , 

There are certain advantages that cen- 
tral-station power has over _ isolated 
plants that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, and in most cases, even 
when the fixed charge is the same as the 
operator would have in his own plant 
and the charge per kilowatt-hour is 
equal to his own operating expense, it 
would still be greatly to his advantage 
to purchase central-station power. 

In Table VIII is given some general in- 
formation in regard to the plant under 
consideration, showing the results of the 
tests and investigations, which should be 
made at a mine. The momentary and 
five-minute electrical peaks are obtained 
from the graphic records. These load 
curves are very interesting and show 
clearly the extremely fluctuating nature 
of the load, as well as the low average 
demand. The maximum momentary elec- 
trical load is often less than the con- 
tinuous capacity of the generators. A 
modern commutating-pole generator of 
100-kw. capacity would easily take care 
of the load where two 100-kw. old-type 
machines are used at present. A 150-kw. 
generator has been figured on to allow 
for the additional load of the pumps 
when changed to electric, and also to 
provide for future extensions. The in- 
formation given in Table VIII will serve 
as a guide for the central station in de- 
termining the capacity of its lines, trans- 
formers, meters, switches, etc. The 
power required is 2.56 kilowatt-hours 
per ton mined. Since the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour is $0.0234, the present total 
cost of power per ton mined will be 
$0.0588. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summarizing the above information, the 
following reasons are given to prove the 
advisability of a mine’s purchasing cen- 
tral-station energy rather than generat- 
ing its own power. 

1. Lower cost of operation. 
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2. Worry and care of power plant re- 
moved. The legitimate business of a 
coal operator is to mine and ship coal, 
and he should not try to carry on another 
business of so different a nature, at the 
same time. The efficiency of his plant 


will be greatly increased if he can spend 


his entire time in looking after the min- 
ing and shipping of the coal. 

3. Reliability, which means greater 
production. 

4. Much less expense 
shutting down mine. 

5. Capital needed for new power plant 
can be used for new development. 

6. Increased output and _ additional 
power can be obtained quickly with small 
increase in capital. 

7. Increase of production on account 
of increase of efficiency, due to ample 
power at all times. 

8. No change in speed of fan and 
pumps due to steam pressure falling oc- 
casionally. 

About the only disadvantage is that 
additional capital is often required with 
which to purchase new apparatus, but 
when the large returns in the shape of 
decreased operating expenses are shown, 
this capital is not difficult to obtain. 


involved in 


Safety Device for Slope Car 
By A. W. Evans* 


The Rockwood slope of the Roan Iron 
Co., at Rockwood, Tenn., is located on 
the eastern escarpment of Waldens Ridge, 
at an elevation of 989 ft. above mean 
tide, and is driven through the con- 
glomerate of the coal measures for a dis- 
tance of 400 or 500 ft., until it intersects 
the Sewanee seam of coal, running 
thence, with the full dip of the seam, to 
its terminus, a distance of 4050 feet. 
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vey the men to and from the working 
places. 

In details of construction, the car is 
very simple, as will be noticed from the 
sketch. Double clevis hitchings are used. 
The feature deserving special mention is 
the device for catching the cars in case 
of the rope breaking or the hitchings giv- 
ing away. This safety appliance is con- 
structed of 1%4-in. round iron, and bent 
as shown. When hoisting, the device is 
thrown back toward the rear of the car 
and drags the surface of the slope be- 
tween the rails. Mr. Richards states that 
the catch is positive in its action. The 
bearings for the 1'4-in. rod are located 
at the points where it passes through the 
sides of the car and are reinforced with 
3x3-in. angle iron, which also serves to 


hold the sides in an upright position and*’ 


to reinforce the car longitudinally. 


The Record in Ship Coaling 


There are those who assert that the 
average Asiatic laborer is not the most 
rapid and industrious in the world; but 
any naval officer who has had to go 
through with the disagreeable and dirty 
operation of ship-coaling, can confidently 
state that there are occasions and con- 
ditions, when there is little left to be 
desired in the way of rapidity of move- 
ment on the part of the coolie. 

Up to a recent date the maximum rate 
of ship-coaling, was: about 50 tons per 
hour. In November, 1905, however, the 
record was set at 92 and in February of 
1906 even this record was surpassed by 
8 tons per hour, bringing the average up 
to double that which was considered fair 
a few years ago. 

It must be remarked in this connec- 
tion that there is a limit to the space at 
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SAFETY DEVICE FOR MAN CAR ON INCLINED PLANE 


The elevation at the foot of the slope 
is 592 ft., or 397 ft. lower than the por- 
tal. In hoisting coal, 20 mine cars are 
handled in each trip, the capacity of 
each car being one and one-fifth tons, 
and the running time 15 min. One-inch 
plough-steel rope is used. The mine cars 
are of peculiar pattern, having straight 
flaring sides and are of unusual depth. 
No one working in the mines is allowed 
to ride the loaded or empty trips, as the 
slope is tortuous in its ascent. Mr. Wil- 
liam Richards, the superintendent, de- 
signed the car shown in Fig. 1, to con- 





*Brushy Mountain Coal Mines, Petros, 
Tenn. 


which coolies laden with coal can run up 
a gang-plank, and also to the minimum 
distance between coolies on that plank. 
Thus in order to increase the delivery 
there are necessarily either more gang- 
planks and bunker-openings, or a more 
favorable position of the coal pile. 

Be that as it may, the record for speed 
in coaling has again been raised by the 
British ship of war “Terrible,” on which 
1150 gross tons were brought and stowed 
away in 7%4 hours—which figures out to 
about 150 tons per hour; in this case 
there were 8 bunker openings. During 
the liveliest time of this coaling the 
rate was 180 tons per hour. 
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Feeding Device for Tipple 
Screens 


There are many coal-mining plants at 
which, on account of the lack of neces- 
sary tipple height, it is impracticable 
to have bar screens of sufficient length 
to properly screen the coal. In any case, 
one of the principal difficulties encount- 


.ered in screening coal is the fact that 


where it is, dumped directly from the 
mine cars onto the screens, the material 
passes down with a rush in large masses, 
carrying with it an undue proportion of 
small sizes and slack. 

At the mine of the Carr Wood & Coal 
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sufficiently tight to revolve when the 
drums are placed in motion. 

Between the drums, on the upper path 
of the belt, should be placed a_ short 
section C of mine rail to provide a track 
for the small wheels D, placed on the ends 
of each strip B and thus prevent sagging 
of the belt from the weight of coal in 
the hopper. It is obvious that after pass- 
ing over the forward roller A on the 
return run these wheels need no support 
until again reaching the upper portion of 
the circuit. The strips B may be placed 
loosely, side by side, forming a trans- 
versely rigid, but longitudinally flexible 
support for the belt. 
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TRAVELING BAND FEEDER FOR TIPPLE SCREENS 


Co., near Lytle, Tex., the device shown 
in the accompanying sketch was devised 
by Mr. Carr to obviate this difficulty. 
The extra amount of power required to 
operate the attachment is so slight that 
it may be ignored. The mine cars dump 
in the usual manner, but the coal, in- 
stead of falling directly onto the screen 
bars, goes into a hopper, beneath the 
bottom of which passes a moving belt, 
constructed as hereafter described. This 
belt, being in continuous motion, con- 
veys the coal from beneath the hopper, 
and delivers it upon the screens at uni- 
form rate. ce 

The apparatus has proved wholly sat- 
isfactory and is constructed as follows: 
The drums A may be made of any con- 
venient material, and connected, prefer- 
ably by sprocket and chain to the motive 
power. They should be approximately 
3 ft. long, or extend at least 3 in. each 
side of the hopper bottom, and be placed 
not less than 4 or 5 ft. center to center, 
parallel and horizontal. 

The belt consists of an endless strip 
of heavy canvas, brattice cloth or other 
available material, whose width equals 
the length of the rollers. To this cloth 
belt are attached, on the outside, wooden 
strips B, 2x4 in. by 3 ft. long, placed side 
by side to form a continuous circuit 
around both drums. The whole is made 


A simple slot and screw adjustment 
of the axle of one of the rollers A, is 
provided for loosening and tightening the 
belt. The whole apparatus may readily 
be constructed at any mining plant and 
with friable coals, or tipples having short 
or steep screens, will readily pay for 
itself. 


Coal Land Development in 


Southern Utah 


A coal-land and railroad transaction 
involving ten million dollars is being con- 
summated by William G. Sharp, presi- 


dent of the United States Smelting, Re- 


fining & Mining Co. The coal properties 
are in Emery County, Utah, and the pro- 
jected railroad is to be built from Provo 
te Mohrland, which is in the heart of 
the coal district. 

That there is a plan under way to 
consolidate additional coal-land holdings 
in the Emery County zone and to create 
an extensive system of coal mines under 
one head is shown by pending negotia- 
tions for further purchases. Foremost 
among the interests named as the pos- 
sible purchasers of the properties in- 
volved, are the United States Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. and the Davis 
coal combination of West Virginia. Mr. 
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Sharp has been at work on the trans- 
action since the first of February and 
has been assisted by Thomas Davis, who 
is at the head of the Davis coal interests. 

The details of the transaction which 
have thus far come to light are as fol- 
lows: Stock in the Castle Valley Coal 
Co. to the amount of $750,000 has been 
tzken over by Mr. Sharp. The entire 
issue of Black Hawk coal mine stock, 
at a price said to be $600,000, has been 
transferred to him, and an option on 
Consolidated Fuel stock to the extent 
of $1,200,000 is arranged. In addition 
to these purchases, Mr. Sharp is assum- 
ing responsibility for outstanding bonds 
as follows: Castle Valley Coal Co., 
$1,200,000; Consolidated Fuel Co., $80,- 
000. The estimated cost of the Utah 
Coal R.R., from Provo to Mohrland, is 
placed at $5,000,000, thus bringing the 
total amount involved up to $9,550,000. 
tock is still outstanding as follows: 
Consolidated Fuel Co., $1,050,000; Castle 
Valley Coal Co., $800,000; making a 
total of $1,850,000. 


THE UTAH COAL R.R. 


The route of the Utah Coal R.R. will 
follow the main line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande south to Thistle. Then it 
will parallel the branch line running to 
Marysvale until it reaches Hilltop, here 
turning east and south to Mohrland. The 
maximum grade to Hilltop will be 1 per 
cent. and from Hilltop to Mohrland the 
grade will not exceed 2 per cent. The 
line will be 90 miles long. The outcrop- 
pings of the great coal measures are 
first encountered on the trip duwn from 
Hilltop, at an altitude of 8000 ft. The 
seams can be traced along their exposed 
outcroppings for a distance of 175 miles 
within the state of Utah. In fact, the 
same measures have been followed with 
comparatively slight breaks all the way 
down into Mexico. The beds along the 
line of the proposed railroad are any- 
where from 18 to 32 ft. in thickness and 
as many as five are exposed in most 
places. 

The new railroad will connect with 
the Castle Valley R.R. at Mohrland, mak- 
ing a continuous line through the coal 
region to Price. At present, the mines 
at Hiawatha and Mohrland and those 
along the route of the Castle Valley R.R. 
ship their coal to Price by this line 
and from there, it is carried to distribut- 
ing points by the Denver & Rio Grande. 
Heretofore the great drawback complain- 
ed of has been the inability of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande to supply sufficient 
transportation facilities. 

Thousands of acres of coal lands are 
available to the big interests that have 
entered this field. Aside from the prop- 
erties that have been taken over and are 
being negotiated for by Mr. Sharp, large 
tracts are held by former United States 
Senator William H. Clark, P. J. Quealey, 
J. H. Mays and W. S. McCormick. 
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Nitroglycerin 

A bulletin of the Bureau of Mines, 
written by Walter O. Snelling and C. G. 
Storm, makes the following statements 
among others: 

“Nitroglycerin begins to decompose at 
temperatures as low as 122 deg. or 140 
deg. F. At a temperature of 158 deg. F., 
the commercial article evolves enough 
nitrous fumes to give a decided test with 
potassium-iodide-starch paper at the ex- 
piration of 15 to 30 min. Moreover, ni- 
troglycerin even at very low tempera- 
tures tends to be somewhat volatile, and 
it is a well known fact that even at ordi- 
nary room temperatures it loses slowly in 
weight through volatilization. At some- 
what higher temperatures, both its de- 
composition and evaporation increase. 


BoILING NITROGLYCERIN 


At a temperature of about 275 deg. F., 
the decomposition of nitroglycerin is so 
rapid that it causes the liquid to become 
of a strongly reddish color, owing to the 
absorption of the nitrous fumes resulting 
the decomposition of the liquid; and at 
a temperature of about 293 deg. F. the 
evolution of decomposition products is so 
rapid that at atmospheric pressure ebul- 
lition begins and the liquid “boils” 
strongly. This “boiling” is due in part 
to the evolution of decomposition prod- 
ucts (mainly oxides of nitrogen and water 


vapor) and in part to the actual volatili- 


zation of nitrogen itself, 

The decomposition is accompanied by 
the evolution of much heat, and as soon 
as ebullition has begun, enough heat is 
generated by the liquid to raise the tem- 
perature of the mass rapidly, unless some 
means is provided for conducting away 
the heat which is evolved. At tempera- 
tures between 293 and 419 deg. F., the 
ebullition of nitroglycerin becomes more 
and more violent; at higher temperatures 
the amount of heat produced by the de- 
composing liquid becomes proportionate- 
ly greater, and at about 424.4 deg. F. ni- 
troglycerin explodes. 


DECOMPOSITION 


’ When nitroglycerin is maintained at a 
temperature between 293 and 410 deg. F., 
its decomposition goes on rapidly, accom- 
panied by much volatilization, and under 
these conditions nitroglycerin may be 
readily distilled. 
of nitroglycerin, nitric acid, water and 
other decomposition products. The residue 
which remains after heating nitroglycerin 


The distillate consists 
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for some time under such conditions prob- 
ably consists mainly of glycerin, with 
small amounts of dinitroglycerin, mono- 


nitroglycerin and other decomposition 
products. These substances are far less 
explosive than ordinary nitroglycerin, and 
accordingly by heating nitroglycerin slow- 
ly it can be caused to “boil” away, until 
the residue consists of products that are 
practically nonexplosive. In a number 
of experiments, nitroglycerin was thus 
heated, and a copious residue was ob- 
tained. By carefully raising the tem- 
perature, this residue could be made to 
char without explosion. 


DEPARTURES FROM STANDARD 


The temperature at which ebullition of 


nitroglycerin begins at normal atmospher- - 


ic pressure was found to be 293 deg. F. 
This result is correct within four degrees, 
although different samples of _ nitro- 
glycerin naturally have somewhat differ- 
ent ebullition points, depending upon 
acidity, length of time of storage, etc. The 
temperature at which explosion is 
brought about (424.4 deg. F.) should be 
accurate within about nine degrees, differ- 
ences being due, not to the method of 
testing, but to the individual variations of 
different samples of nitroglycerin. 





Rotting Mine Timbers 


G. B. McDonald, in the “Iowa En- 
gineer,’ makes the following comment on 
the action of fungi and bacteria in de- 
stroying mine timber. Decay in wood is 
an organic process caused by low forms 
of plant life, either bacteria or fungi. 
The bacteria are microscopic in size, but 
the fungi become conspicuous when the 
fruiting bodies appear on the surface of 
the wood. The fungi consist. of small 
vegetable threads which penetrate the 
wood structure, and these are the real 
cause of decay rather than the fruiting 
bodies commonly known as punks, or 
brackets. Under proper conditions the 
spores produced by the fungi gain access 
to the wood structure, and decay soon 
begins. 

The spores of the rot-producing fungi 
may gain access to the timber either be- 
fore or after the timber has been felled; 
however, it is generally the case with 
mine timbers that the disease is con- 
tracted after the timber has been placed 
in the mine, due to its proximity to other 
decaying timbers. A rough wood fur- 
nishes excellent places for the lodgment 
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of spores, and also good conditions for 
holding moisture, thus hastening the 
process of decay. Although timbers may 
have been sufficiently treated externally 
with some good preservative, the spores 
often gain entrance to the interior of the 
stick through season-checks or cracks 
which are not thoroughly protected by 
the preservative fluid. 


It is frequently the case that a fungus. 


is growing in the timber before the tree 
is felled. If the fungus is subsisting on 


Jive wood, and is not able to survive on 


dead tissue, the felling of the timber 
causes the death of the fungus and 
avoids further decay from that source. 
If the fungus is developing in the heart- 
wood of the tree, which is practically 
dead tissue, the rot may continue to de- 
velop after the tree has been cut down 
and worked up into mine timbers. 

Wood is composed of small cells, 
which are made of cellulose; around 
these cells is a substance known as lig- 
nin. Some species of fungi attack only 
the cellulose of the wood, others only 
the lignin around the cells, and _ still 
others disintegrate both lignin and cel- 
lulose, causing a complete breaking 
down of the wood structure. After the 
wood is first attacked by a fungus, dis- 
coloration takes place, and later the 
wood fibers are changed to such an ex- 
tent as to make the wood soft, brittle and 
practically worthless for any purpose. 

Any fungus must have for its proper 
development a supply of moisture, heat, 
air and food. Without any one of these 
the fungi cannot develop. In places 
where the timbers are constantly dry 
there is no danger of rot-producing fun- 
gi doing damage. The conditions which 
hasten the rotting of timber are those 
where the wood is constantly subjected 
to alternate wetting and drying. A good 
circulation of air is also an important 
factor in preserving timber in a mine, 
in that it tends to reduce the amount of 
moisture present. Shafts where venti- 
lation is poor and where there is an 
abundance of moisture and heat are the 
most favorable for the development of 
fungus diseases. Although the loss of 
mine timbers can never be wholly pre- 
vented, yet their life can be very ma- 
terially increzsed through proper meth- 
ods of seasoning and preservative treat- 
ment. 

For all classes of round timber, either 
posts, piles, or mine props, it is thor- 
oughly understood that the removal of 
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the bark prevents decay to a certain ex- 
tent. This is due to the fact that while 
the bark is on, the wood adjoining the 
inner bark is kept constantly moist, and 
the conditions are ideal for the develop- 
ment of fungus. The peeling is effective 
inasmuch as it hastens the seasoning 
process. The cost of pceling is an item 
which must necessarily be considered. 

However, we are told by the Forest 
Service that it costs only from 20c. to 
50c. per ton to peel mine timbers. It is 
no doubt true that many times ‘this 
amount is saved by the increased length 
of life of the timbers. The simplest 
means of materially increasing the life 
of wood is by proper seasoning. It is 
well known that the amount of moisture 
in any piece of green timber depends 
upon the part of the tree. from which 
the timber has been cut. The outer zone 
of a tree, or the sap-wood, contains a 
much greater amount of moisture than 
the heart-wood. On this account, and for 
the reason that the outer zone is more 
exposed to fungus spores, the sap-wood 
is more subject to decay than the heart- 
wood. 


On the other hand, the sap-wood por-- 


tion of a tree will season more rapidly 
than the heart-wood portion. By piling 
the timber in such manner as to permit 
a free circulation of air the seasoning 
process can be accomplished quite rapid- 
ly. The time required for the seasoning 
depends to a large extent on the climate. 
By kiln drying the moisture content of 
the timbers can be reduced to a smaller 
per cent. than by the mere process of 
seasoning; however, this will add a con- 
siderable item of expense. 

It is well known that by reducing the 
moisture content the strength of the wood 
is materially increased, provided that an 
excessive amount of moisture is not 
driven off so that the wood structure is 
affected. A piece of timber well satur- 
ated with moisture is generally consid- 
ered about one-half as strong as a prop- 
erly seasoned stick. 





Compensation 


The first country to adopt a compre- 
hensive system of accident compensation 
on a national scale was Germany in 1884; 
Austria followed in 1887, and since then 
practically all industrial foreign coun- 
tries have adopted this plan, with greater 
or less modifications. Disregarding acts 
affecting only selected groups of work- 
men, the following list shows the order 
in which the various countries passed 
_laws providing national systems of acci- 
dent compensation: Germany, 1884; 
Austria, 1887; Norway, 1894; Finland, 
1895; Great Britain, 1897; Denmark, 
1898; Italy, 1898; France, 1898; Spain, 
1900; New Zealand, 1900; South Aus- 
tralia, 1900; Netherlands, 1901; Greece, 
1901; Sweden, 1901; Western Australia, 
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1902; Luxemburg, 1902; British Colum- 
bia, 1902; Russia, 1903; Belgium, 1903; 
Cape of Good Hope, 1905; Queensland, 
1905; Hungary, 1907; Transvaal, 1907; 
Alberta, 1908; Quebec, 1909. The State 
of New York also passed a compensation 
law in 1910. 


Canadian Fuel Production 
in 1911 
By JOHN McLEIsH* 


The long continued strike which took 
place in the coal mines of southern Al- 
berta and eastern British Columbia, was 
responsible for a considerable falling off 
in the coal production of Canada, in 
1911. 

The total production during the past 
year, comprising sales and shipments, 
colliery consumption and coal used in 
making coke is estimated at 11,291,553 
short tons, valued at $26,378,477. This 
is a decrease of 1,617,599 tons or nearly 
12.53 per cent. from the production of 
1910, which was 12,909,152 tons, valued 
at $30,909,779. 

There was an increase of 562,978 tons 
in the Nova Scotia production; that of 
New Brunswick remained practically sta- 
tionary while an increase of about 23,097 
tons is shown in Saskatchewan. 

In Alberta, the decrease was about 
1,396,412 tons or 48 per cent. and Brit- 
ish Columbia also shows a falling off 
of 794,243 tons or nearly 24 per cent. 

, The production by provinces was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


1910 1911 

Province Tons Tons 
Nova-‘Scotlauw.rmsiete - 6,431,142 6,994,120 
British Columbia ... 3,330,745 2,536,502 
Albertaa auwee eee. « 2,894,469 1,498,057 
Saskatchewan ..... 181,156 204,253 
New Brunswick ... 56,455 55,781 
Yukon Territory ... 16,185 . 2,840 
Totals -srcmataeiisns 6 12,909,152 11,291,553 


The exports of coal in 1911 were 
1,500,639 tons, valued at $4,357,074 as 
compared with exports of 2,377,049 tons 
in 1910, valued at $6,077,350, a decrease 
in exports of 876,410 tons. 

Imports of coal during the year in- 
clude bituminous 8,905,815 tons valued 
at $18,407,603; slack 1,632,500 _ tons, 
valued at $2,090,796 and anthracite 4,- 
020,577, valued at $18,794,192, or a 
total of 14,588,892 tons valued at $39,- 
292,591. The imports of coal in 1910 
were, bituminous 5,966,466 tons; slack 
1,365,281 tons and anthracite 3,266,235 
tons, or a total of 9,872,924. 

The total production of oven coke in 
1911 was 847,402 tons valued at $2,340,- 
674 as compared with the production of 
902,715 tons valued at $3,462,872 in 
1910. The total quantity of coal charged 
to ovens was 1,228,700 short tons. 





*Chief of the Bureau 
Mines Department of Canada, Ottawa. 

Note—Abstract from the Preliminary 
Report on the Mineral Production of 
Canada. 
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By provinces the production was, Nova 
Scotia, 469,305 tons; Ontario 259,554 
tons (made from imported coal); Alberta 
36,216 tons and British Columbia 82,- 
327 tons. All the coke produced was 
used in Canada with the exception of 
9290 tons sold for export to the United 
States. 

The quantity of coke imported during 
the calendar year was 751,389 tons, val- 
ued at $1,843,248 as compared with im- 
ports of 737,088 tons, valued at $1,908- 
725 in 1910. 


Promising Coal Fields in 
Arizona 


Although Arizona has produced no coal 
on a commercial scale, it contains prom- 
ising fields, which may be profitably ex- 
ploited when transportation is afforded 
and when population and manufactures 
have reached a point which will provide 
a market for the output. The more im- 
portant of these fields are the Black 
Mesa coal fields, in the Hopi and Navajo 
Indian reservations, which are included 
within Coconino, Navajo, and Apache 
counties, and the Deer Creek field, in 
the extreme eastern end of Pinal County. 

The U. S. Geological Survey estimates 
that the coal land in the Black Mesa 
fields covers 5920 square miles, and that 
the fields contain 14,082,000,000 short 
tons, of which 8,000,000,000 tons are re- 
coverable, the rest being under very 
heavy cover. The Deer Creek coal field 
includes an area of 30 square miles in 
the middle of the copper-producing re- 
gion of Arizona, and, estimating that 24 
in. of coal extends through the 30 square 
miles, the coal beds contain about 60,- 
000,000 short tons. 

In these fields there are two grades of 
coal—one a hard black coal, well adapted 
for transportation and for commercial 
uses and also possessing some coking 
quality; the other a soft, badly crushed 
coal, which carries a high percentage of 
ash and could probably not be marketed 
except locally. It is believed, however, 
that as this lower grade of coal is high 
in volatile matter it could be used for 
the manufacture of gas, to be piped to 
the places of consumption or used’ in the 
development of electrical power. 





For the regenerative-flame arc lamp, 
the following advantages are claimed: 1. 
It is the only lamp combining the high 
efficiency of flame lamps with the long 
life of the inclosed lamp. 2. Long burn- 
ing hours, 70 to 100 hours on one pair of 
carbons. 3. Low cost of carbons, 10 hr. 
for 2c. 4. High candle-power, 4000 
candle-power maximum at 15 deg. from 
horizontal. 5. It is the most efficient 
method of lighting, replacing four to eight 
of the ordinary type of electric arc lamps. 
For colliery and shaft-head lighting a gas, 
fume, and waterproof case is provided. 
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The coal industry is full of champions. 
We have champion drillers, champion 
loaders, champion rescuers, champion 
transitmen, and some men are champion 
salary grabbers. In the matter of figur- 
ing out things Frank Haas, consulting 
engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., has the longest head 
and is captain of all the specialists in his 
line. 

When it comes to exploding theories, 
Frank can slip up, ignite your pet idea, 
and get away before you know the durn 
thing is aflame. And, talk about “being 
from Missouri,” well, Sir! the fellow who 
coined that expression meant Dayton, 
Ohio, and was looking straight at “F. H.” 
when he uttered the words. Mr. Haas 
is the proverbial and original “show me,” 
for every scheme that is presented for 
his approval not only has to be properly 
introduced, but has to eat, sleep and hold 
hands with him before anything re- 
sembling an “O.K.” label is attached. 

“Research” is his first name; “analyti- 
cal” his middle appellation. With him 
a thought commences as an impression, 
strengthens to an idea, grows to a pur- 
pose, and culminates in action. He be- 
lieves that the only way you can slowly 
master the whole is to dwell carefully 
on the details. Things invincible in their 
collective capacity, and in a state of 
union, gradually may be overcome when 
they are separated, and it is this habit 
of going to the bottom that has placed 
“F.H.” at the top of his profession. 

Born at Dayton, Ohio, in 1873, Frank 
Haas was educated at the common and 
high schools of his native town. Later 
he entered the Ohio State University, and 
in 1895 received the degree C. E. The 
following year was spent in post-gradu- 
ate work, for which he received an E. M. 


degree. 
In 1897, Mr. Haas was appointed chief 
chemist for the National Steel Co., 


Sharon, Penn. He remained at Sharon. 
until 1899, when he was made superin- 
tendent of the Southern Coal & Trans- 
portation Co., Berryburg, W. Va. Leav- 
ing this latter position in 1900, he ac- 
cepted a place as chemist and superin- 
tendent of Watts Furnaces, Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., Middlesborough, Ky. 
In 1901, “F.H.” allied himself with 
the Fairmont Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., 
serving in the capacity of chief chemist. 
This was before the Fairmont people 
had perfected the great consolidation of 
companies that now exists and operates 
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in four different states. The present big, 
fine building that houses the operating 
officials and engineering departments of 
the Consolidation Co., in Fairmont, 
had not been erected, and Mr. Haas’ 
modest business abode was located in 
the basement of the old building. “Times 
do change,” and he and his associates 
now are fixed so comfortably in their 
new headquarters, that a mere look at 
the elegance of their surroundings causes 
the average coal man to turn green with 
envy. 

In 1905, Mr. Haas was made assistant 
general manager of the big corporation, 
then created and known as the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. The new concern in- 
cluded not only the Fairmont mines, but 
also took in the biggest operations in the 
Georges Creek, Md., field, and mines lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Somerset, Penn. 
Recently the Consolidation company ex- 
tended its sphere of activities into Ken- 
tucky, and within the next year, it is 
probable that this corporation will be 
producing more Kentucky coal than any 
other concern mining in that state. 

In 1907, when there was a shift in the 
makeup of the official staff of the Con- 
solidation company, Frank Haas was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer, and _ since 
that time has actually been the head of 
the technical work of the company. A 
great part of his time during the past 
two years has been spent in the develop- 
ment of the new acreage in Kentucky. 


The rapid rise of Mr. Haas to his pres- 
ent important position has been due al- 
most entirely to'his own earnest and ef- 
ficient work. If, however, any one per- 
son had a hand in shaping his career and 
affording him needed opportunities, that 
person was the late Lee Malone, peer of 
mine managers, and one of the biggest, 
best men who ever engaged in mining 
coal. Mr. Malone started as a miner in 
the Fairmont field, and having only what. 
education he gathered from the school of 
experience and hard knocks, he recog» 
nized in Mr. Haas the qualities and ad- 
vantages he himself most lacked, and it 
is possible the “going”. for Frank was 
made a bit smoother by Mr. Malone’s 
early recognition of his unusual and val- 
uable ability. 

Frank Haas has not confined himself 
merely to the practical development and 
application of other people’s ideas to his 
own work, but has made any number of 
original investigations along new lines. 
It is probable that the first work on coal 
calorimeters in this country was done by 
him, in association with the. late Prof. 
N. W. Lord. In the matter of “High 
Humidity for Mine Ventilation,” Mr. 
Haas is somewhat of a pioneer, and his 
ideas on this subject are based on actual 
practice at the mines under his control. 
He believes that the saturation of a mine 
atmosphere with steam is not for the 
purpose of furnishing the water for wet- 
ting the mine, but is done to prevent 
evaporation of water naturally in the 
workings. He says: “Theoretically, a 
place in a mine once thoroughly wetted 
and ventilated with a saturated atmos- 
phere will remain wet indefinitely. This 
then is the condition which should be at- 
tained.” He claims that in our shallow 
mines high humidity does not injure the 
men. 

Concerning mine laws, “F. H.” believes 
that all legislative measures should be 
short and concise and their enforcement 
rigid. Facts that are contained in vol- 
umes of matter are rarely discovered. 
He is also of the opinion that in our 
endeavors to supply the miner with 
plenty of air we have reached a point 
where the excess should be regulated. 
He believes over-ventilation is becoming 
a danger to the men. 

During the past year, Mr. Haas has 
served as president of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute, and the work of 
this body has increased in scope and 
efficiency under his régime. 
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Snap Judgment vs. Facts 

The battle between truth and patriot- 
ism is still waging. Some value patriot- 
ism more than truth, some esteem truth 
more than patriotism, and then there are 
some who eschew both truth and patriot- 
ism and cover themselves with the toga 
candida, and seek office. 

Under the government frank, bearing 
the eagle, laurel leaves and _ printing 
press of the Government Printing Office, 
circulates a little pamphlet in a paper 
cover entitled “A Federal Mining Com- 
mission, Address. of ‘John Randolph 
Haynes, M. D., Special Commissioner on 
Mine Accidents, State of California.” It 
was read before the joint session of the 
American Economic Association and the 
Association for Labor Legislation at 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 30. 1911. 

Dr. Haynes calls for our diatribes by 
stating that ‘some day we may come to 
regard fatalities which can be readily 
foreseen and so easily prevented as little 
better than murders.” His remarks spe- 
cifically refer to three-quarters of our 
fatalities, that being the number declared 
to be unnecessary. We by no means ac- 
cept the statement that accidents can be 
reduced by prevision to one-fourth of 
their present frequency. 

But even then, preventable, 


able accidents do not necessarily involve 


foresee- 


criminal carelessness and if they do, the 
charge will lie equally against miners 
and management. If the operator, who 
is unfortunate enough to lose a man by 
accidental death, is a murderer then by 
parity of reasoning, the man who is 
killed, as a result of lack of foresight-is 
a dishonored suicide. To narrow our 
most of the accidents are 


All such, if unneces- 


statement; 
from roof falls. 
sary, involve the contributory or sole 
negligence of the man killed. 

Let it be remembered that the laws 
have been extremely stringent, compel- 
ling the operator to hire men to inspect 
the acts of the employee. It is severe 
and unjust to conclude that having gone 
to the full length of the legal require- 
ments, and having moreover engaged rib 


bosses and timbermen for the workmen’s 
further protection, the operator is still to 
receive the condemnation for all misad- 
ventures, both when the employee him- 
self is alone blamable, and when the 
stigma, greater or smaller, cannot be 
rightly laid on anyone. Two deaths are 
said to have added to the glory of the 
Federal service, but if such deaths had 
occurred in the mining industry, there 
would have been some unpleasant in- 
sinuations at the inquiry. It would have 
been necessary to defend the training of 
the men, their apparatus and the quality 
of the oxygen supplied. 

To prove his point, Mr. Haynes fairly 
wallows in statistics. He says: “From 
three to five thousand coal miners aré 
annually killed outright in the United 
States.” We cannot find that anyone of 
authority has ventured to give any such 
figures, and we think the estimates so 
far compiled are reasonably exact: True, 
authorities differ several hundred lives in 
a single year, but that is because some 
try to work with an exact calendar, and 
others mix the calendar year used by a 
state like Pennsylvania with the fiscal 
year of a state like Illinois. 

The highest death rate, according to 
J. A. Holmes’ computation, was 3127, and 
according to Frederick L. Hoffman, 2992, 
The latter statistician gives the average 
for the five years preceding 1910 as 2404, 
We do not know where J. R. Haynes 
got his data. Certainly not from high 
authority, though sometimes. he follows 
such authority all too closely and fla- 
grantly, by laying great stress on the 
death rate of 1907, when Monongah, Darr 
and Naomi swelled the number of dead 
inordinately. 

He calmly compares the average rate 
of death in European countries with the 
black letter year in American annals. 
Every country has its years of evil im- 
port. England has the year of the “Hul- 
ton”? disaster; France has that of Cour- 
riéres, and it is not fair to balance years 
of misfortune in one country with the 
average years of another. 


This special commissioner—special 
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forsooth, because no commissioner was 
really needed—has spent much time far 
over the mountains from his state. He 
could not learn much about mining at 
home because only about 0.003 per cent. 
of the coal mined in the United States 
would then be subject to his supervision. 
In fact, single mines without railroad fa- 
cilities might easily be found mining 37 
tons per day, which is as much coal as 
is extracted daily between San Diego and 
Crescent City. 

He makes the statement that “of all 
American industries, mining is the mosi 
hazardous.” This is perhaps true, in a 
manner, because nearly every person in 
that industry. is exposed to its full hazard. 
About 70 per cent. of the mine workers 
labor underground, whereas in railroad 
work barely 20 per cent. of the workers 
Hence, a bare fifth of the 


men face the real hazards of railroading; 


are trainmen. 


the rest are more likely to die of nervous 
diseases, of diabetes, rheumatism and 
dyspepsia, than of an accident. 

If, however, the coal workers as a body 
below and above ground are compared 
with the trainmen on the railroads of the 
United States, then the former have a 
distinct advantage, and even if under- 
ground coal workers alone are compared 
with trainmen, the latter have still a far 
1909 the death 
rate among trainmen was 4.87 per thous- 
and, the year before it was 6.66, in 1907 
it was 8 per thousand, and in the year 


larger death rate. In 


preceding 8.07. 

Mr. Haynes says that American con- 
ditions are safer than European. It may 
be so, but it will take a large amount of 
careful analysis to prove it. We are un- 
willing to accept it on his snap judgment. 
How much he may be relied on is shown 
by his statement that “up to the present 
time, Americans are not operating in the 
very deep levels of 4000 ft. or lower, not 
uncommon A book pub- 


lished by no less a press than that of 


in Europe.” 


Cambridge, not more than a year ago, 
says: “In England we read that several 
collieries are 3000 ft. deep, and in Bel- 
gium two are nearly 4000 ft.” How 
does this statement agree with that of 
Mr. Haynes ? 

It is well known that mines over 4000 
ft. deep are regarded as doubtful prob- 
lems for the future, and that the Brit- 
ish Geological Survey has excluded de- 
posits over 4000 ft. deep from its econ- 


omic estimate of coal available. Many 
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European mines are still less than 1000 
ft. below the surface. 

We know that this does not answer 
Mr. Haynes’ comparison of home and 
alien mines, nor do we now desire to 
meet his statements in this editorial. But 
it may be permissible to say that experi- 
ence in America has shown that where 
the greatest dangers are faced, the great- 
est death rate occurs. The anthracite 
regions and Colorado have distressingly 
high death rates, and yet these regions 
lead in preventive and corrective meth- 
ods. 

We doubt whether the eulogies of Eu- 
In 1909 


in sixteen counties of Pennsylvania 1.45 


ropean countries are deserved. 


lives were lost per thousand men em- 
ployed. Looking over the list of “honor” 
we find counties recorded where safety 
is least considered, but where natural 


conditions assure the safety of the 
mines. 
But Mr. Haynes has the Watteyne- 


Meissner-Desborough report to fall back 
on. The only report made by these three 
European experts to the United States 
makes none of the statements with which 
Mr. 
it did, the case would not be proved. 


Haynes has credited them, and if 


The casual observations of a stranger are 
interesting, naive and oftentimes pro- 
voking, but they are rarely in all points 
just. The honorable commission did not, 
however, find in their report that Amer- 
ican conditions were far better than in 
Belgium or France; they did not an- 
that 
carelessness, negligence and 
prevailed in the United States. 

To show the dangers of snap judg- 
that German 


mines have been badly infected by the 


nounce an unbelievable state of 


ignorance 


ments, we cite the fact 
hookworm. The German miner’s span of 
life has been reduced thereby and his 
vitality impaired. In America the worm 
has not been a part of our disagreeable 
etanits 


that an unbelievable state of careless- 


experience. therefore, be said 
ness, negligence and ignorance prevails 
in the German Empire. We naturally 
hesitate to lay claims of this sort against 
Germany, or even Belgium, England, 
France or Hungary, though also infected. 

Truth has the better of our ardent 
patriotism. Just. as in those countries 
certain unfavorable hygienic conditions 
exist, not duplicated in American coal 
mines, so in our mines certain menaces to 


safety occur more markedly than _ in 
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England. As a matter of fact, coal dust 
conditions 
from those in Europe, as the mountain 
mine conditions in Colorado are different 


in America are as different 


from those in the lower hill country 
mines of Pennsylvania. The roof risk is 
also a problem not altogether per- 
sonal. 


This active commissioner of labor has 
discovered that in 1869 there was a dis- 
aster at Avondale in Luzerne Co., Penn. 
“Many a miner since then has lost his 
life from the burning of wooden shaft 
structures erected since the Avondale 
the burn- 
ing of the shaft timbers in one work- 
ing mine of America since that time, 
and the fire did not start in the shaft but 
in the mine. We recall, however, that 
last year the Threslington colliery build- 
ings, West Cornforth, England, burnt 
down and “lumps of burning timber” 
fell down both shafts, the “‘pithead being 
a mass of flames.” 


disaster.” We only recall 


To return to our pamphlet, we are told 
by Mr. Haynes that the Briceville, Tenn., 
accident is one of many cases where 2 
“second opening to the mine would have 
saved hundreds of lives.” We cannot 
see how any more men could have been 
saved than were in the mine, nor even 
how more men could have been saved 
We cannot 
understand how the commissioner can 
but 
when there were at least three. 


than were actually killed. 
conclude there was one opening 
So here 
again the argument lags. 

Mr. Haynes desires the formation of a 
Federal Commission of five members, 
three of whom are scientific men, se- 
lected for their special eminence in the 
subject of coal mining. Let it be duly 
noted that John Randolph Haynes can- 
not meet such onerous requirements. The 
voters should mark him well, and if his 
name is proposed, see that he be not ap- 
pointed; for, to judge by his remarks, he 
could not pass a mine foreman’s exami- 
nation. 

And lest some should think we are too 
severe, we quote some of the further 
gems of thought from this work: “In 
Europe a situation where a mine fore- 
man could not read would not be under- 
stood. ° In America almost anybody is 
considered good enough to be a mine 
“The coal miner is prone by 
his occupation to tuberculosis and other 
diseases.” And here, that we may not 
weary the Court, we rest our case. 


foreman.” 
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British Columbia Examina- 
tions for First Class Cer- 
tificates —- Ventilation 


Ques.—Describe one system of ven- 
tilation and general management you 
would adopt in a gaseous mine in order 
to keep the mine in a safe condition, both 
as to explosion and other causes. 


Ans.—To avoid as far as possible the 
ignition of gas by the drivers’ lamps, the 
main haulage road should be made the 
intake air course for the mine. To 49 
this and to avoid the necessity of doors 
on the main haulage roads, the mine must 
be ventilated on the exhaust system. The 
general plan of the mine and the ar- 
rangement of the main entries will de- 
pend largely: on the size of the proposi- 
tion. The main roads should be driven 
on the double- or the triple-entry sys- 
tem, preferably the latter. In the triple- 
entry system the middle entry is the in- 
take and haulage road, the two flank 
entries should be the return air courses 
for their respective sides of the mine. 
The mine should be equipped with a good 
type of centrifugal fan so arranged that 
the air current in the mine can be re- 
versed in case of need. The fan should 
be set back a short distance from the top 
of the air shaft and explosion doors pro- 
vided to prevent, as far as possible, the 
destruction of the fan in case of an ex- 
plosion occurring in the mine. All doors 
and other equipments at the shaft bot- 
tom and elsewhere in the mine should 
be constructed of incombustible material. 
Double doors should be used at all main 
points in the air courses, and emerg- 
ency doors should be provided wherever 
the short circuiting of the air, in case 
of an explosion destroying the doors, 
would cut off the escape of the men. As 
far as practicable, these emergency doors 
should be so arranged as to close auto- 
matically in the event of an explosion. A 
strict discipline should be maintained 
throughout the mine in regard to the use 
of lamps, oils, powder and other ma- 
terial. 


Ques.—Describe the principle on which 
a mine fan operates and does its work. 
How should the outlet to an exhaust fan 
be arranged so as to allow the air from 
the mine to be discharged freely? The 
area of the discharge opening of a fan is 
5 ft. by 5 ft. and the quantity of air 
passing through the fan 50,000 cu.ft. per 
min.; what theoretical effect will be pro- 
duced by building on this opening a chim- 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 


ney that will gradually expand until the 
dimension of the discharge will be 10 ft. 
bye 10) ft.-7 

Ans.—With respect to their principle 
of operation there are two types of mine 


fans: (1) The disk fan, which acts 
by propelling the air by means of the 
rotation of its inclined blades. The prin- 
ciple is the reverse of that of the pro- 
peller of a ship. The rotation of the pro- 
peller drives the ship forward, owing 
to the resistance of the water. The ro- 
tation of the disk fan drives the air for- 
ward, the fan remaining in place. 

(2) The centrifugal fan acts on a dif- 
ferent principle from that just described. 
The rotation of this fan develops a cer- 
tain centrifugal force determined by the 
weight of air revolved in the fan and the 
velocity of its rotation. The centrifugal 
force developed is exerted radially out- 
ward, causing the air to flow from the 
center toward the circumference of the 
fan. The air enters the center of the 
fan and is discharged at its circumfer- 
ence. 

The action of the fan creates a differ- 
ence of pressure between the.intake and 
discharge openings. The amount of this 
pressure, however, is determined by the 
resistance of the mine. Cut out or re- 
duce the mine resistance and the pres- 
sure falls. The greater the pressure es- 
tablished by the mine or the greater the 
mine resistance the less the quantity of 
air circulated by the same power. 

(b) The area of the discharge open- 
ing, 5x5 ft., is 25 sq.ft., which for a vol- 
ume of air of 50,000 cu.ft. per min. gives 
a velocity of 50,000 — 25 = 2000 ft. per 
min. The theoretical effect produced by 
enlarging the area of discharge by build- 
ing an expanding chimney, so that the 
area at the point of discharge will be 
10 x 10 = 100 sq.ft., will be to reduce 
the velocity of discharge in the same 
ratio in which the area is increased, mak- 
ing it %4 of the original velocity, or in 
this case 500 ft. per min. The head due 
to the velocity of discharge varies as the 
square of the velocity. In this case, 
therefore, the theoretical effect is to re- 
duce the head due to the velocity of 
discharge, or to reduce the loss of head, 
in the ratio (4%)? = +s. In other words. 
the loss of head due to the velocity of 
discharge is 7 of what it was before the 
chimney was built. 

Ques.—How will a current of 100,000 
cu.ft. per min., passing in the main air- 
way of a mine, divide between the fol- 
lowing three splits ? 
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Split A, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 2000 ft. long. 
Split B, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 4000 ft. long 
Split C, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 6000 ft. long. 


Find the quantity of air that will pass 
in each split, supposing the pressure on 
all the splits to be the same.* 


Ans.—Since all the splits have the 
same cross-section; namely, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 
the area and the perimeter, in each split, 
are the same; and, for the same pres 
sure per sq.ft. at the mouth of each split, 
the quantity of air in circulation is in- 
versely proportional to the square root of 
the length of the split. It is necessary, 
first, to find the value of the split po- 
tential, in each case, which becomes 
here, the area and perimeter being con- 





stant In this method, the work is 


Vi 
much simplified by reducing the lengths, 
2000, 4000, 6000 to the lower related 
values 2, 4, 6, and substituting these for 
Zin the above expression; thus, 


Split A, 





ee Ss > = 03707 
jae a Tee 

Split B, 
ee eee S00 
Vl J 

Split CG} 
- La a ERG as 
thnk 

otal an eae ee PGi 


Since the quantity of air passing in 
each split is proportional to the split po- 
tential, the several quantities of air pass- 
ing are found for each split; thus, 


Split A, 


0.707 
Leis * 100,000 = 43,777 cu.ft. pe. min. 


Split B, 


0.500 
1615 X 100,000 = 30,960 cu. ft. per min. 


SpHtiG, 


-408 ; 
: _ %< 100,000 = 25,263 cu.ft. per min. 


100,000 


*Note—The reading in the above ques- 
tion has been slightly changed from the 
original so as to make the statement of 
the question harmonious. The original 
question states, “the current (100,000 
cu.ft.) passes through an airway 6x5 ft., 
10,000 ft. long, which is divided into 
three splits,” giving the splits as above. 
This statement is at variance with itself. 
Since the areas of the airways in all the 
splits is 6x6 ft. and the total length of 
the splits is 12,000 ft. instead of 10,000 
ft.—Editor. 
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Booster and Tandem Fans 


Letter No. 1—Concerning the discus- 
sion of the use of a “booster” fan to as- 
sist the regular fan, in the ventilation of 
a mine; and the use of “tandem” fans, 
or two fans operating on the same air 
current, the one blowing and the other 
exhausting, I am glad to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

The so called “booster” fan will, un- 
doubtedly, often permit the working of 
places where the air would otherwise be 
insufficient for the requirements, owing 
to leaky doors, stoppings, etc. We know 
that all mine ventilation depends on the 
principle that the moving force or the 
force creating ventilation is the difference 
between two pressures namely, the pres- 
sures on the air at the intake and return 
openings, respectively. With the same 
pressure at both ends of an airway, no 
current will be created. 











Fic. 1. SHOWING LOCATION OF “‘BOOSTER”’ 
To OVERCOME EFFECT OF LEAKY 
STOPPING ETC. 


It is this condition that gives rise to 
bad-air periods, in mines dependent on 
natural ventilation alone. This condition 
occurs frequently in the spring and fall 
seasons, when the outside and inside 
temperatures are alike. The same condi- 
tion may also occur in the inner sections 
of a mine, owing to the leakage of air 
through poorly constructed stoppings and 
doors. When this is the case, there is 
practically no circulation of air in that 
section of the mine, which is thus cut off 
from the main air current. 

‘To overcome this difficulty, it is com- 
mon to install a “booster” fan within 
the mine, at the mouth of the affected 
section. This booster fan at once, by its 
action, creates a difference of pressure, 
increasing the pressure on the intake of 
the section over that on the return. The 
installation of this “booster” does not 
materially affect the total quantity of air 
entering or leaving the mine; but over- 
comes the tendency of the air to pass 
through the leaky stoppings and doors by 
creating a depression in that portion of 
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the airway and throwing the air forward 
into the inner section of the mine. 

I have indicated, in a brief way, in the 
accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), the loca- 
tion of the “booster” fan B, with re- 
spect to the pitch headings adjacent where 
the circulation of air was deficient. At 
the point marked A, within the mine, the 
effective pressure of the principal fan. is 
nil. The last bit of air is leaking through 
the brattice marked C. The “booster” fan 
installed at B is very effective in forc- 
ing air to the face of the pitch headings. 
It is under these conditions that the so 
called “booster” will assist, so to speal-, 
the principal fan and permit men to work 
in places where they could not work pre- 
viously, owing to the foul air. 

The advocate of the “booster” fan was; 
therefore, right when he said “It would 
permit him to work his men in places 
where he could not work them without 
this fan.” The other superintendent was, 
also, perfectly justified in saying that the 
second fan erected over the upcast shaft 
to assist the blowing fan at the down- 
cast shaft would not “draw.” Naturally, 
the second fan acted as an impediment or 
obstruction to the air current and de- 
creased the efficiency of the first fan, 
since the air current created by the first 
fan must pass through the second, which 
offers a certain resistance to its passage. 
This resistance of the second fan to the 
passage of air is due to the friction of 
the air against its surfaces and the de- 
flection it meets in passing through the 
fan. Two fans will always offer twice 
the resistance of one fan to the same air 
current. 


THE ACTION OF TWIN FANS 


In Figs. 2, I have shown two arrange- 
ments employing two fans in each. In 
the first arrangement, Fig. 2, (a), the 
fans are arranged in tandem, the one 
blowing and the other exhausting. The 
blowing fan is placed at the intake open- 
ing of the mine and the exhaust fan at 
the discharge opening. In this case, all 
of the air created by the first fan must 
pass through the second. In the second 
arrangement (b), both fans are placed 
either at the intake or the discharge open- 
ing of the mine. The fans work side by 
side, each taking its own portion of air. 
In this case, it is often supposed that 
the two fans will produce twice the quan- 
tity of air that would be produced in the 
same airway by one fan working alone; 
but this is not the case. 

The operation of the two fans will ne- 
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cessitate an increase of power and pro- 
duce also an increase in the circulation. 
If no change is made in the course of 
the air through the mine, any desired 
increase of quantity will require an in- 
crease of power in proportion to the 
cube of the ratio in which it is required 
to increase the quantity. Thus, to double 
the quantity will require eight times the 
power. Two fans operated side by side 
would produce, assuming the power-on 
the air was doubled, an increase of quan-. 
tity in proportion to the cube root of 2. 


Thus, 1” 2—1.26. If each of these fans, 
working alone, would produce a current 
of 20,000 cu.ft. per min. in this airway; 
when working together, they would pro- 
duce 20,000 x 1.26 = 25,200 cu.ft. per 
min. It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that since one-half of this volume 
of air is passing through each fan, the 
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work lost in each fan will be proportion- 
less; and, as a result, the two 
fans will produce a slightly larger quan- 
tity of air than that above named. In 
other words, the circulation with two 
fans running side by side will have a 
higher efficiency than can be realized in 
the operation of a single fan capable of 
producing the same quantity of air. 
R. Z. VIRGIN. 
Johnstown, Penn. 








Letter No. 2—Referring to the question 
in regard to the practicability of install- 
ing a “booster” fan to assist the main 
fan; contained in your Foreword of May 
25, I wish to say that “booster” fans 
are of advantage in mines where the air 
travel is very long, where air courses are 
of insufficient size to keep down the 
water gage, or where the coal pitches. I 
can think of no disadvantage due to the 
use of “booster” fans under any cir- 
cumstances. In all instances they will 
prevent loss of air by leakage due to 
great pressure where only one fan is 
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used. The principal expense is the cost 
of the fan itself and the power for run- 
ning it, which generally is electricity, 
which means the carrying of power for 
a long distance with the cost of copper 
and transmission losses, 
CARL SCHOLZ. 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Letter No. 3—“Is a ~ booster or 
tandem fan practical, and will it in- 
crease the quantity of air, when both are 
operating on the same air current?” I 
say, yes; it is practical and will increase 
the volume of air in proporion to the size 
and speed of the second fan. 

The Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., at 
its No. 25 mine, located in Sullivan 
County, Ind., installed a 6-ft. booster, 
electric-driven fan, in the intake airway, 
on one side of the mine, 1000 ft. from 
the foot of the downcast shaft. At the 
top of this shaft there is a 12-ft. steam- 
driven Crawford-McCrimmon fan, run- 
ning about 115 r.p.m. With the latter 
fan running alone, the ventilation on this 
side of the mine was poor and not suf- 
ficient for the number of employees in 
that section. Something had to be done 
and it was decided to install the booster. 

This booster is a disk fan, similar in 
construction to the Stine disk fan; and 
is geared to a mining-machine motor. 
The fan is running at 350 r.p.m., and 
since it has been in operation the quan- 
tity of air in that air course is increased 
nearly threefold, as shown by measur- 
ing the air before and after the installa- 
tion was made. These facts can be 
verified by anyone who desires’ to come 
and measure the air when the fan is not 
running and, again, when it is running. 
The booster only runs during working 
hours, and when first installed was run 
at 550 r.p.m. This speed, however, had 
to be reduced as the booster took too 
much current to drive it, and at that speed 
made air enough to blow open the mine 
doors on the inside, which were hung so 
as to open both ways. If we give mine 
ventilation any study, and reason for a 
minute we will see the practicability of a 
booster fan when properly arranged. 

In passing air through the air courses 
of any mine, friction must be overcome; 
and as the air courses increase in length 
or contract in area the quantity of air 
decreases unless the speed of the fan 
can be raised so as to keep pace with 
the increase of friction, which is not al- 
ways practicable. But, when the fan has 
reached its limit, if we place another fan 
on the same air current, either midway 
in the air course or at the outlet, it will 
have the same effect as if we cut the 
length of the airway in two. Let us not 
make the mistake, however, that some 
‘have made, by placing two fans on the 
top of the same air shaft, and expect re- 
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sults, for the fans so arranged, will often 
work against each other, and the ventila- 
tion will become worse than before the 
erection of the second fan. 

Shelburn, Ind. R. J. Pickett. 


Letter No. 4—As to whether it 
is possible to run a “booster” fan to 
assist another fan to ventilate a mine, 
will say: If a blowing fan is forcing 
the air into a mine, but, on account of 
leaky doors and stoppings, a part of the 
inner workings or a certain section of the 
mine is not getting sufficient air, the in- 
take entry of this section being, as we 
say, “dead,” there is no doubt but that 
a “booster” can be installed at this point, 
which would take off enough air from 
the main air current and circulate the 
same through this section and back to the 
main current. The “booster” fan would 
thus assist the main fan to properly ven- 
tilate the mine, providing, however, the 
main fan is producing a sufficient volume 
of air for the entire mine. 

I am inclined, also, to believe that when 
the main fan, working on a continuous 
current, there being no air splits, does 
not produce sufficient air for the mine, 
a “booster” fan, installed near the head 
of the mine within the workings, would 
greatly assist the circulation of the air. 
This condition will often occur in the de- 
velopment of a mine, the mine resistance 
hecoming too great for the power of the 
fan, owing to the increase of friction and 
pressure. When the main fan, on this 
account, fails to produce the necessary 
velocity in the workings, it séems. to me 
that a “booster” at the head of the mine, 
if of sufficient capacity, will pick up the 
air delivered to it by the main fan and 
drive it out of the mine. 

But, as for running two fans tandem, 
that is to say, one at the top of the 
downcast shaft, forcing the air into the 
mine, and the other at the top of the 
upcast shaft, exhausting the air from the 
mine, I do not believe this plan would 
improve the ventilation of the mine, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) If there were leaky stoppings, cut- 
ting the air off from some section of the 
mine, the exhaust fan would only pull 
the air through the leaky stoppings into 
the return current, and still leave the un- 
ventilated section of the mine in the same 
condition as before. 

(2) Again, in case all of the stoppings 
are in good condition, it does not seem 
to me that tandem fans would even then 
increase the volume of air in circulation, 
because, the forcing fan can only pro- 
duce a given volume of air, and the ex- 
haust fan cannot get any more air than 
the first fan delivers. In this case, there- 
fore, it seems to me that both fans would 
be working on the same volume of air 
that one of these fans could produce 
alone. I do not claim to be familiar with 
this subject wholly, but these are my 
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ideas, and I shall watch this discussion, 
by others, with much pleasure. 
Gatliff, Ky. J. C. BABB. 


Letter No. 5—Replying to the Fore- 
word, CoA. Ace, May 25, in which you 
ask for a full and free discussion as to 
the possibility of operating a “booster” fan 
to assist the principal fan in ventilating a 
mine, I beg to advise that, in my opinion, 
it is possible. This opinion is supported 
by the fact that I have done this very 
thing. I do not, however, believe it to be 
good mining practice. Lack of money to 
purchase a more efficient fan was the 
chief reason, in this case, for the in- 
stallation of the “booster.” 

I consider the “booster” a “make 
shift,” its use in most cases being forced 
on the operator by lack of money or time 
to procure a better facility. 

It is unnecessary to say that there 
should be no leaky stoppings; or the air 
courses should not be cheked by falls 
and other obstructions in the airways. It 
is, however, easier to say this than to do 
it; or to remedy the trouble from leaky 
stoppings. This is especially true in a 
mine giving off little or no gas. 

When a coal company is managed by a 
man who has had no experience in min- 
ing but whose experience lies in dividend 
getting in other lines of business, the 
ventilation of the mine is apt to be re- 
garded as an unnecessary expense. It 
takes a strong showing to convince such 
a one of the benefits to be derived from 
the expenditure of a sum sufficient to in- 
stall a ventilating apparatus having the 
proper efficiency. Hence the installation 
of the “booster” or some other make 
shift. 

I know of other cases than my own 
where “boosters” have been installed; 
and there seems to be no doubt as to the 
possibility of getting some results there- 
by; but there is some doubt as to the 
practicability of adopting this plan. Un- 
less forced to do so by circumstances as 
first related, I would not install a 
“booster.” 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER, 
THE VIRGINIA-LEE COMPANY, INC. 

Pennington Gap, Va. 

[Further discussion relative to the use 
of “Booster” fans will be printed next 
week. All readers are invited to con- 
tribute.—EDITOR. | 


Young Mine Foremen 


On reading the article of Sim and 
W. H.. Reynolds, in the issue of May 25, 
on “The Dangers of the Pittsburgh Coal,” 
I was most forcibly struck by the keen 
language which so ably delineated the old 
man’s attitude at the Pittsburgh demon- 
stration. Shakespeare’s Shylock is no 
more in evidence in my mind than is 
Reynolds’ old-time mine boss. 

In the presentation they have given us, 
we see the embodiment of ignorance, 
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doubt and denial. The old man’s mien, 
his language, the envelope and the dust 
he holds in his shaking hand, all bring 
him vividly before us. We can watch 
him as he notes that the scientific know- 
alls failed to blow the mine up. Finally 
the deed is done, and the workings of the 
old man’s brain are not depicted by 
Brother Reynolds, but he says enough 
when he records the fact, “that the old 
mine boss changed his opinion.” 

We are all heartily glad to hear that 
he did so, and it is one of the desired 
ends of such meetings that such men 
should be convinced. If fossils like the 
one.described can be brought to light by 
such Sinaitic thunderings, then there is 
hope that the masses may fully realize 
the tremendous fact that dust will ex- 
plode. 

But this was not the passage in the ar- 
ticle which took away my breath. I do 
not believe that the writer intended a 
“solar plexus” blow to us old men, but 
such a construction could well be put on 
the passage which follows and loose in- 
ferences could be drawn from what is 
said. Some might conclude that most old 
men belong to the same school, what old 
school is not designated, and by parity of 
reasoning it might be concluded that 
younger men belong to quite a different 
school. To give the quotation: ‘As he 
ambled about, he convinced us that there 
still existed, if not among the younger 
men, at least among many of the old 
school of mine officials, who are equally 
charged by the state with the care of 
many human lives, such a narrowness of 
mind and viewpoint, as is apt at some 
time or another to be the cause of a dis- 
aster.” Now, I must confess I cannot 
grasp the distinction between the schools, 
as far as age limits are concerned, nor as 
far as my observations extend. Of course, 
I take mining life to be a great school. 
In fact all life itself is only a school, and 
a man with an open, progressive mind, 
watching events, learning facts, and 
keeping in touch with the spirit of the 
age is always young to me. The spirit 
never grows old. And I have seen, and 
so have you, and so has Brother Rey- 
nolds, sulky, dull, pig-headed and very 
dogmatic young men and very progres- 
sive so called old men. In fact, youth 
is generally a period when “they know 
it all.’ There comes a time when one 
does not know too much, and then again 
—well—we mumble out something like 
this: “There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.” 

In closing I would say, keep the dust 
and gas out of your mine, keep your 
mine damp and your air moist and use 
the best tested explosives, never failing 
to keep up with this age of ideas and 
then human suffering and loss of life, if 
not eliminated, will be brought down to a 
figure worthy of our united efforts. 

Eccles, W. Va. GEORGE SCOTT. 
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A Cave-in Proposition 


I have read with interest Mr. Sutton’s 
proposition for dealing with a cave, pub- 
lished in CoAL AcE, May 18, p. 1050. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Sutton’s 
method would give good results, under 
certain conditions I would suggest, how- 
ever, modifying his method whenever. the 
rooms are connected by cut-throughs. 
The chief objection to Mr. Sutton’: 
method is the number of curtains re- 
quired on the entry or haulage road. As 
the life of curtains is necessarily short 
when all the coal from a heading must 
be hauled through them, their use on a 
haulage road should be avoided, as far as 
possible. 

I submit herewith a diagram (Fig. 1) 
of the plan I would adopt in the present 
case. This figure shows the brattices 
carried up from the last cut-through to 
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Fic. 1. SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF BRAT- 
TICES To VENTILATE CAVED ROOMS 


the edge of the fall at the face of each 
room. A curtain is then placed on the 
heading between rooms 1 and 2, and an- 
other curtain on the heading between 
rooms 9 and 10; a curtain is also hung 
in the mouth of each intervening room. 
As shown in the sketch, the brattice is 
attached to the outby rib of the cut- 
through, in each case; and, except in 
room 1, they are erected on the straight- 
rib side of the room, so that the fresh 
air travels behind the brattice. Care 
should be taken that the area behind the 
brattice is sufficient to conduct an ample 
volume of air without increasing too 
much the velocity of the current and the 
mine resistance. Since the fall has not 
closed the second cut-through between 
rooms 9 and 10, a stopping is showa 
placed in the first cut-through between 
these rooms, to deflect the air to the face 
of the room. 


Johnstown, Penn. BENJ. HARTILL. 


= 


Haynes and Briceville 


In regard to the statement of John 
Randolph Haynes, in his address to the 
American Economic Association, Dec. 30, 
1911, we beg to advise that we have 
three openings at our Cross Mountain 
mines, all of which are or can be used as 
traveling ways. The mine law of the 
state of Tennessee requires two openings 
not closer than 150 ft. apart, and we 
more than complied with that require- 
ment. I might also add that our air shaft 
which is located 3100 ft. from the mouth 
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of our mine can be used as an outlet, 
and had there been any men alive in our 
mines in that vicinity, they could have 
been rescued. 

I may also state that within 30 minutes 
after the explosion, we had men at the 
bottom of the air shaft, these men having 
traveled 3000 ft. along the main entry. 
When the men reached the bottom of the 
shaft, we had ropes let down from above 
by which supplies were furnished so that 
we could commence to build brattices 
where needed. 

I might say in connection with the 
comments made by John Randolph 
Haynes, that we have 2500 ft. of cover 
over our mine and other companies have 
leases on either side of our workings. 
Consequently openings could not be ar- 
ranged close up to the working places of 
the mine. However, the following exits 
were available for travel: The main open- 
ing, the haulage road and a manhole. If 
necessary we could have removed men 
by the air shaft of which mention has 
been made above. 

T. I. STEVENSON, 
President, Knoxville Iron Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








A Shaft Problem 


(Another Solution) 

The problem, to find the depth of the 
shaft, given in CoaL AGE, May 25, p. 
1086, can be solved by algebra very 
simply, as follows: 

Referring to the figure, in the right 
triangle OBC, let OB = x (depth of 
shaft), then OC = x — 2) andeBCs= 
20) ee 
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SHOWING CROSS-SECTION OF SHAFT 


But, the triangle OBC being right 
angled at C, 
(OB)* = (OC)* + (BC)? 
Or, substituting the values given above, 
bln da 4 oe Les 
P= xP — 4x44 400 
Transposing and reducing, 
4x = 404 
Se Nn 
JOHN T. FuLLer, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Honesdale, Penn. 
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Law Breaking and Mine 
Discipline 
By Sim REYNOLDs* AND W. H. REYNOLDS 


To many men, officials as well as min- 
ers, certain provisions of our present 
laws seem unnecessarily strenuous and 
uncalled for. These men fail to realize 
the positive necessity for laws applying 
equally to all men and all mines. They 
cannot or will not make distinctions them- 
selves, yet they would have the mining 
code do so. Witness, for instance, the 
stir some time ago, created by the at- 
tempted application on the part of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines for a 
wise and necessary act regulating shot- 
firing and the use of tested powders. The 
attempt to carry this act into execution 


for the benefit of a certain class of min-. 


ers met with a stubborn resistance of 
the very men, one would naturally have 
expected to welcome it. The fact that the 
department’s desire to safeguard the lives 
of these thousands of men seemed likely 
to take a few pennies from the pay of 
the men to be benefited, caused a strike 
which need mot be dilated upon, since 
every reader of this journal is doubtless 
familiar with the matter. When the men 
themselves prove unwilling to pay a few 
cents a day to remove only one of several 
elements of extreme danger, should we 
wonder if we find employers indifferent ? 

The miners of the Pittsburg district 
were self-blinded to the fact that to be 
of any service a regulation of that sort 
must of necessity cover the entire field 
wherever need of such legislative action 
existed, that if A’s mine was fortunately 
such that wholly or in part it could oper- 
ate safely without this safeguard, yet to 
make a distinction in favor of A’s men 
would obviously call for the same favor 
elsewhere, and with real or imaginary 
changing of cause and effect between one 
mine and another, the whole structure 
built for the safety of the region would 
sooner or later topple on the heads of 
those who made it. 


THE Laws CANNOT BE FRAMED FOR 
Every INDIVIDUAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


It seems not to occur to some men that 
there are few laws—be they framed for the 
betterment of social, business or industrial 
conditions—which do not inevitably work 
hardship at some point or other. Even 
the imprisonment of a criminal makes 





*Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co., Marianna, 
enn. 
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Sociological Department 


For the Betterment of Living Conditions in Mining Communities 


others beside himself suffer. These hard- 


ships in the enforcement of laws 
will always exist, so long as no two mines 
have characteristics exactly alike. Some 
little that is bad will have to be endured 
for the greater good which is conferred 
The best that can be done for imperfect 
human beings is to endeavor to give the 
greatest possible measure of good to the 
greatest possible number. Yet, failing 
to fully realize this philosophy, men 


singly and collectively set about break- . 


ing these laws by fitting them to their 
individual needs and circumstances, And 
it is because of this fact that we need 
more and still more education along our 
own lines. It is this attitude which calls 
into being stringent laws, and gives us 
an inflexible determination to enforce dis- 
cipline and carry out what laws we have. 


EverYBoby Doss His PART TO MAKE THE 
MINES UNSAFE 


Nor is the miner alone in this respect. 
At this moment there come flooding upon 
our memories a full score of cases which 
take in every one connected with the in- 
dustry. The careless trapper boy leaves 
a door but partly shut, trusting or pre- 
tending to trust to the backward kick he 
gives at it as he swings onto the tail end 
of an ingoing or outbound trip. Per- 
haps he gets back an hour later to shut 
it if someone hasn’t happened to go 
through ahead of him. Thus the ventila- 
tion of a gaseous section is left to the 
Operation of an uncertain chance. 

There is the manager, who, at some 
time or other, breaks every section of the 
code, as each in turn stands between him 
and a2 constant and large output, and the 
corps of engineers which enters an aban- 
doned part of a gaseous mine which has 
not been previously examined for gas. 
The imputation of carelessness covers 


them all, and if death happen to pass’ 


over the first offense, they will be found 
doing the same thing over again just as 
did an offender who recently came under 
our notice. 


EXPERIENCE Does Not TEACH 


This latter instance resulted in our 
bringing up for punishment an old man, 
who ought to have known better than to 
be caught with smoking materials and 
matches on his person in a mine where 
such luxuries were strictly forbidden dur- 
ing working hours. The same man had, 
but a short time before, been removed 
from a mine which had like characteris- 
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tics to the one he was entering, and which 
had blown up and killed every living be- 
ing in it except himself. When he was 
asked regarding his carelessness, he re- 
plied simply that he “didn’t think there 
was any danger.” Another miner who 
worked beside us in a mine in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania thought the same re- 
garding his powder keg. He would per- 
sist in opening the steel canister by some 
method other than the sane way, which 
consists in removing the cap, but one 
day the steel pick point went in among 
the black grains with a few friction-en- 
gendered sparks, and Paddy left his wife 
and ‘‘childer” to hustle thereafter. for 
themselves. Still another miner we knew, 
when removing old lamp wicks to put in 
new ones, had fostered the habit of plac- 
ing them on the edge of his powder keg, 
instead of on a flat rock, many of which 
lay near by. In the end this man also 
left his family to the tender mercies of a 
far from tender world, because a lamp 
wick, obviously being slippery with 
grease, slipped into the “kagg.” 


DISCIPLINE IS FOR THE OTHER FELLOW 


But, “lest we forget,” we must ever 
keep in mind the fact that these men of 
lowly station, who “tak a whiff” when 
the bosses aren’t near, or, like those men- 
tioned, deliberately disobey the law with 
regard to the handling of powder, are 
not one whit worse, nor more deserviny 
of severe punishment than the foremaa 
or manager of a dusty mine who persisis 
in ignoring the dangers of dust alone, 
and who in a spirit of narrowmindedness 
professes to hold nothing but contempt 
for the men, governmental or local, who 
would have them acknowledge that the 
innocent-looking coal dust is an element 
of great danger. 


Safety Warnings 

On the statements given to the miners 
at the Pine Hill Colliery, near Miners- 
ville, Schulykill County, Penn., safety 
warnings have been printed. These lay 
stress on the fact that men are frequent- 
ly killed, because the prudent men are 
afraid to “butt in” and warn the im- 
prudent of the dangers to which they are 
exposing themselves. The mine foreman 
is not the only man who should have 
safety in his mind. If everybody warned 
his neighbor of the imprudence of tempt- 
ing death, there would be less loss of life. 
The practice of the Pine Hill authorities 
is commended as likely to do much good, 
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Coal and Coke News 


Volt Nowa 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 





Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered its opinion in regard to the 
investigation and suspension of advances 
in rates by carriers for the transportation 
of soft coal from Illinois mines to sta- 
tions on the St. Louis & Hannibal Ry. 
It now fixes through rates and joint 
through rates for the transportation of 
the coal over the road in question to 
Missouri points. The Commission says 
in part: 


Formerly the joint through rate from 
Panama to Hannibal, taking the latter 
as a typical point of destination, was 
foc. “a. ton: Under the tariff of joint 
rates, which it is now proposed to can- 
cel, the rate between those points is 82e. 
a ton. If this rate is withdrawn there 
will be available to shippers only the 
combination of local rates under which 
it is clear the traffie could, not move. 
This result apparently was contemplated 
by the St. Louis & Hannibal in with- 
drawing its concurrence in the joint 
As the withdrawal of the through 
rates, leaving in operation the lowest 
combination of local rates, would in- 
crease the charges on coal moving over 
that route, the defendants were under 
the burden of justifying their course and 
of showing that the resulting charges 
would be just and reasonable. But the 
record made at the hearing does not meet 
this requirement. In fact no effort was 
made to show that the combination of 
locals would be a reasonable charge on 
this traffic, nor was any substantial rea- 
given for the cancellation of the 
joint through rates. We therefore find 
that rates in excess of those: now in effect 
would be unjust and unreasonable. 


rates. 


son 


BUREAU OF MINES BILL 


After a lengthy debate on the Bureau 
of Mines bill offered by Representative 
Tooker on Wednesday May 29, the House 
of Representatives finally laid the meas- 
ure on the table without passing it. The 
understanding is that the bill will he 
shortly taken up again and will then be 
passed. It is undoubtedly true that the 
opposition encountered by the bill is due 
to a fear that the measure would largely 
broaden the scope of the bureau’s activ- 
ity, and enable it to engage in mining 
operations on the public lands. Section 
2 of the bill, which excited the greatest 
opposition and difficulty has, however, 
now been disposed of. 

In advocating the measure, Represent- 
ative Palmer of Pennsylvania probably 
expressed as well as any who spoke dur- 
ing the debate, the views of the advocates 
of the measure. Mr. Palmer said in 
part: “I want to say that so far 
as my observation has gone, and so far 


as I have learned from the people in- 
terested in coal mining especially, the 
work of this bureau, under the efficient 
and able management of its chief, Dr 
Holmes, has fully justified its creation. 
And although the time of its operation 
has been comparatively short, the work 
which it has done has fully come up to 
the expectations of those who devised thz 
plan that resulted in the creation of this 
bureau. But, there are, as I intimated, 
other mining industries besides the coal- 
mining industry which are in need of the 
kind of service that this bureau has beea 
giving in the coal-mining regions, and the 
present bill, as I understand it, is in- 
tended, in the creation of a new organic 
act for this bureau, to widen its jurisdic- 
tion and enlarge the scope of its work in 
order to include metal mining and 
quarrying.” 

Representative Fitzgerald took quite a 
different point of view, saying in part: 

Some three or four years ago the Frick 
Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, conducted a num- 
ber of very important investigations to 
determine a number of matters of vital 
interest to the company in the conduct 
of its operations. It does so no longer. 
It permits the Bureau of Mines, at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury, to re- 
lieve it of the burden which formerly 
belonged to it. 

The primary object of the Bureau of 
Mines, one which should be kept in mind 
and from which we should not permit it 
to be diverted, is the protection of the 
men engaged in the mining industry, and 
by investigations to determine the causes 
of mine accidents, to outline methods by 
which accidents can be prevented, not 
only by the use of explosives that will 
not be hazardous to handle, but in proper 
shoring and working in the mines. But 
to investigate the economic conditions of 
these industries is to go much further. 


The prospect now is that the Bureau of 
Mines bill will be passed in very much 
the form in which it was originally re 


‘ ported by the committee after amendment 


subsequent to its introduction. 








Alabama 


Birmingham—At a meeting of the pre- 
ferred and common stockholders of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
held in Baltimore, May 31, announcement 
was made by Joseph H. Hoadley, former 
president of the company, but now chair- 
man of the corporation, that Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., had promised to become financially 
interested in the Alabama Consolidated 
and to reorganize the company, provided 
the merger with the Southern Iron & 


Steel Co. should not go through. Facts 
also developed at the meeting which tend 
to prove that the efforts of the committee 
appointed about a year ago to merge the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
and the Southern Iron & Steel Co. have 
proved fruitless, and the entire plan will 
likely be dropped. 








Illinois 


Mount Vernon — Prospectors working 
south of Mount Vernon have struck a 7- 
ft. seam of coal at a depth of 500 ft. A 
test has shown the coal to be of super- 
ior quality and it is understood that the 
field will be developed before long. 

Chicago—Coal shippers along the IIli- 
nois Central lines as far south as New 
Orleans have protested against the new 
car apportionment plan put into effect by 
the railroad. This plan gages the suppiv 
of cars by the amount supplied by the 
road during the previous year. While the 
shippers claim that the new plan is radi- 
cal and unjust the railroad officials de- 
clare that it was put into effect only after 
it had been found to be the most fa- 
vorable to all. 

Mt. Carmel—The Harrisburg mines, 
some of which have resumed operations 
since the recent shut-down, are reported 
to be shipping at the rate of 125 cars per 
day, and it is expected that this amount 
will be doubled in a very short time. This 
will be far short of a full output, but it is 
net anticipated that the business will be 
large until next fall. 

Springfield—A recent meeting of the 
traffic managers of various railroads en- 
tering Springfield is expected to resuit 
in a reduction of 7 per cent in the 
freight rates to Eastern points. An urg- 
ent need of the coal men is an equitable 
rate to Chicago, it being claimed that 
Springfield is at a disadvantage of from 
10c. to 20c. a ton as compared with 
points in Indiana. Relief in this latter 
particular, however, is not expected to b2 
taken up until next month. 

Bloomington—tThe first of a series of 
52 damage suits against the St. Paul 
Coal Co. by widows and children of min- 
ers who lost their lives in the Cherry 
mine disaster of 1910 is being tried by 
the Bureau County circuit court. The 
aggregate of damages to be demanded 
is $400,000. The first case is that of 
Miles McFadden. This will be the test 
case, and it is estimated that it will re- 
quire six weeks to complete it. The fate 
of the others probably will rest on the 
outcome of the McFadden suit. 
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Indiana 


Terre Haute—The referendum vote 
taken recently by district No. 11, United 
Mine Workers, favored the acceptance of 
the proposed wage-scale’ contract by a 
substantial majority. The issue was in 
considerable doubt as there was evident 
a strong sentiment in favor of holding 
out for a weekly pay. The new contract 
provides for a cemi-monthly pay, such 
as has been in force heretofore, and un- 
official returns show that the vote stood 
.8007 in favor of accepting this provision 
and returning to work as against 3553 
opposed to its acceptance. The new con- 
tract was signed May.31, and it was ar- 
ranged that the men would return to 
work Monday, June 3. 

Brazil—An effort is being made to or- 
ganize the men employed at the stripping 
operations in this vicinity. A local union 
was recently established for two pits 
in the vicinity of Patricksburg and has 
become allied with the United Mine 
Workers. 








Iowa 


Des Moines—The mine workers of 
District No. 13 have ratified the agree- 
ment proposed at the recent joint con- 
ference of miners and operators. Despite 
the fact that the miner’s convention de- 
clined to endorse the agreement, the 
referendum vote disclosed a large ma- 
jority in favor of its acceptance. The 
mines are resuming work. 


Kentucky 


Maysville—The business of the Big 
Hill Coal Co. has been placed in the 
hands of John C. Chenault of Richmond, 
Kentucky, as receiver. The receivership 
is the result of a suit brought by John H. 
Jones to inforce mortgage claims against 
the property of the company in Lee and 
Bell counties. The suit is for $87,300. A 
restraining order was asked to prevent 
the State Bank and Trust Co., trustee; 
the New Straight Creek Coal Co., the 
Louisville and Atlantic Coal Co. and 
others from taking possession of the 
property. 

Louisville—The newly organized Dean 
Coal Co., of Barbourville, has _ pur- 
chased the holdings of the Gibson-Carr 
Co., in the Brush Creek district of Knox 
County. The purchase includes over 
1060 acres of coal lands and a recently 
installed mining plant. The company 
‘will begin operations at once. 


The Interstate Coal Co., which recently 
purchased the holdings of the Cumber- 
land Coal Co., now has investments of 
more than $1,000,000 in Knox county 
coal fields. Recently the company took 
over the holdings of the Bennett Coal Co. 
in the Brush Creek district, and it now 
owns all the mining operations in the 
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Brush Creek field with two exceptions. 
Some time ago the Interstate Coal Co. 
purchased the Lunsford-Lawson-Dether- 
age interests for $100,000. 


Providence—A sale of the Fairmont 
Coal Mining Co.’s property was held here 
recently to dispose of the assets of the 
company which is in bankruptcy. The 
receiver rejected the bids which were of- 
fered on the ground that they were too 
low, and a private sale will probably be 
held instead. 


Michigan 
Bay City—An announcement’ was 
made, May 23, that the Michigan United 
Mine Workers and the operators had set- 
tled their differences and that the min- 
ers would return to work within a week. 


Missouri 
Kansas City— Coal operators and 
miners of the Southwestern district, after 
holding conferences in Kansas City for 
the last 60 days, have reached an agree- 


ment and a contract covering a period . 


of two years has been signed. The agree- 
ment provides for a slight increase in 
wages. Miners and operators through- 
out Missouri,, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas are affected. The signing of the 
contract means that there will be no sus- 
pension in the coal fields of District No. 
21 for two years unless something un- 
foreseen develops. Had the agreement 
remained unsigned after May 31, a sus- 
pension would have followed. The con- 
tract expired Apr. 1 but provided for 60 
days additional for negotiations. 


Ohio 

St. Clairsville—Fully 1300 miners were 
recently on strike in Belmont County. 
Six hundred men, employed by the Provi- 
dent Coal Co., were out on account of 
trouble over a check-weighman; 450 at 
the mines of the Troll Coal Co. were out 
because they believed a member of the 
union was unjustly discharged, and at the 
Moore’s Run mine of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co., at Bridgeport, 250 men were 
striking because they desired to ride to 
and from work on the motor trips. 

The 600 men employed at the Provi- 
dent mine, returned to work, June 3, as 
the company agreed to permit the em- 
ployee selected by the men to go on the 
tipple. Three checkweighmen put on the 
tipple inside of three weeks by the com- 
pany have been scared out of town by 
red flags and warnings that they would be 
killed. 

Columbus—The U. S. Supreme Court, 
on May 27, reversed the Ohio railway 
commission and sustained the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Ry. Co., in protesting against 
the establishing by the commission of a 
rate of 70c. a ton on what is called “lake 
cargo” coal, transported from the eastern 
Ohio coal field to Cleveland, Lorain and 
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Huron. In sustaining the railway the su- 
preme court affirmed the decision of the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
and settled one of the most important 
rate cases since the creation of the Ohio 
railway commission. The court ruled 
that transportation of “lake cargo” coal 
must he interstate commerce, saying: 
“The so called ‘lake cargo coal’ is neces- 
sarily shipped beyond Cleveland or 
Huron. If it stops there, another and 
higher rate applies.” 

Cincinnati—The Southern Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in Cinciniati on June 12, 
and the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Association will meet June 12 
and 13. The Kokoals will hold their na- 
tional pow-wow at the same time. 


Cambridge—The miners and operators 
in the Cambridge district have signed the 
scale for the coming two years and ar- 
rangements are being made to put the 
mines in full operation. Many are al- 
ready being worked. 


St. Clairsville—The Virginia Hill Coal 
Co., of Belmont County, has been placed 
in the hands of J. D. Jordan as receiver, 
as the result of a friendly suit instituted 
by the W. H. Pattison Supply Co. The 
company’s affairs have been involved for 
some time and this method was taken to 
straighten them out. The authorized cap- 
ital stock of the corporation is $700,000. 


Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Irwin—The store and warehouse of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., at Her- 
minie, a mining town near here, were de- 
stroyed by fire, May 29. The plant is 
a total loss and the whole town, which 
consists of miners’ dwellings, was swept 
by the flames. Aid was asked from: other 
towns. 


Kaylor—There has been some trouble 
here, and more is expected on account of 
the eviction of striking mine workers 
from houses which belong to the Great 
Lakes Coal Co. The men have been out 
on strike since Apr. 1, demanding a 
wage scale in accordance with the Cleve- 
land agreement. 


Charleroi—Officials of the miners’ or- 
ganization are hopeful that the strike at 
the mine of the Clyde company, near 
Fredericktown, which has been in prog- 
ress since Apr. 1, will be settled shortly. . 
The men struck there for the scale agreed 
upon at the Cleveland convention, and 
the mine has been idle ever since. For 
the past four years the mine has been 
operated nonunion. The operators have 
made some concessions, but the men are 
standing out for the scale as paid else- 
where in the district. 

Dubois—Kelly brothers, who recently 


purchased the holdings of the Richmond 


Coal Co., and are now busy at work get- 
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ting the plant at Savan in shape for ac- 
tive operations, a few days ago purchased 
100 acres of land adjoining their prop- 
erty on the southeast. The price paid 
was reported as $70 per acre. 

Johnstown—The Blue Bird shaft, of 
the Portage Coal Mining Co., was com- 
pletely flooded as the result of the burst- 
ing of a water main, May 27, and over 
250 miners were thrown out of work. 
It was announced that work would not 
likely be resumed for several days. 

Although the coal market is a trifle 
dull, the Greenwich Coal & Coke Co.’s 
operations, in Somerset County, have 
been running steadily every day and the 
contracts are of such a nature that the 
company assures the men that very little, 
if any, idle time may be expected during 
the coming summer. New men are being 
employed every day. Mine No. 8, near 
Shankstown, which had been shut down 
for about two years, was reopened, May 
20. 

About 200 new dwellings are being 
erected by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
at Acosta. The company has an exten- 
sive coal field in this section and has 
a large opening in operation at present, 
with an output of about 1500 tons daily. 

Connellsville—Freight rates on coke 
from this district shipped to Youngstown 
and other sections were attacked as too 
high before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, May 27, in hearings on com- 
plaints of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co, and others against the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R.R., and the Connellsville 
Coke Producers’ Association against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and 
other railroads. That the independent iron 
and steel producers of the Youngstown 
district of Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania will be compelled to build a rail- 
road from the Connellsville coke district 
through several of the iron and steel dis- 
tricts with a terminal on Lake Erie, un- 
less there is a reduction in the rate on 
coke, was a statement made by James A. 
Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Allegations that certain of 
the union leaders at the Oxford colliery 
of the People’s Coal Co., at Scranton, 
have not been reinstated in their posi- 
tions because of their activity in connec- 
tion with the union, may lead to a strike. 
There was no union at the colliery until 
the recent suspension, during which the 
mine worked but little, although it ran 
at full blast during the 1902 strike. The 
company maintains that it has merely 
refused to discharge men who worked 
during the suspension in order to employ 
others who did not. 

About 400 men and boys employed at 
the Fernwood slope of the Hillside Coal 
& Iron Co., struck recently and refused 
to return to work until certain grievances 
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were adjusted. The men are employed 
under the supervision of two contractors 
and are paid by them. The miners de- 
manded that the contractors be removed, 
as they claimed they could make more 
money working directly for the company. 
The organization of the committee 
which is to investigate the advance in 
prices of domestic anthracite under the 
auspices of the New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation has been completed and it is 
expected that the investigations will be 
commenced at an early date. 


Wilkes-Barre—A gas explosion in the 
Pettibone mine of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Co., early, May 28, in- 
jured four men. Two were thought to be 
dying when taken out. With the aid of 
the local rescue corps, 60 other miners 
made their escape without injury. 

It has been announced that all the 
large anthracite coal companies will make 
a flat 10 per cent. increase in the wages 
of their hoisting engineers, thus bringing 
their rate on a par with the other mine 
workers. Indications were that some of 
the companies would grant only a 5 per 
cent. increase while others did not seem 
disposed to grant any and no little disap- 
pointment was felt in consequence. 


Hazleton—At the offices of the United 
Mine Workers here, it was given out that 
the wages of all carpenters employed 
about the coal mines will benefit by the 
10 per cent. increase recently granted the 
other men. Most of the carpenters were 
members of the union of that trade in this 
city and were surprised to learn that they 
will share in the advance. In doing so, 
however, they become subject to the 
union jurisdiction of the miners and are 
being asked to joint that organization. 

Resumption of work at the mines has 
been marked in this as well as in other 
regions by a number of local strikes, 
chiefly with the object of bringing non- 
union workmen into the organization. 
Strikes of this nature took place recently 
at Coleraine and at the Hazleton Shaft 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


| Utah 


Provo—The railroad from Helper to 
the coal lands in Carbon County, owned 
by the Knight interests, is now assured, 
and it is given out by the engineers in 
charge that the road will be in opera- 
tion by next fall. A fully equipped coal- 
mining camp will be established and in 
readiness to ship coal by the time the 
road is finished. The road is to be run 
from Helper, on the main line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, to the coal beds, a 
distance of 4%4 miles, and will cost up- 
ward of $250,000, aside from the rolling 
stock. Right-of-ways have been secured 
and everything is now in readiness to 
begin the building of the road, and the 
contract for its construction is to be let 
at an early date. 
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Washington 


Spokane—A. B. Ward has announced 
that he will form a company to develop 
his coal property at Peone prairie. Work 
will be started this summer. Mr. Ward 
states that he is confident that coal will 
be found in large quantities. 





West Virginia 
Charleston—Striking miners 
Paint Creek Colliery Co., at Mucklow, 
Md., attempted to massacre a dozen 
Baldwin mine guards, May 31. One hun- 
dred shots were fired at the unarmed 
detectives enroute from their sleeping 
house at the mines to their boarding 
house for breakfast. All escaped but 
one, who was wounded in the side. The 
injury was not fatal. The miners at Paint 


Creek are the only ones in the state on . 


strike, having refused to accept the scale 
agreed upon. 

A big coal development will be started 
by the Berwind-White interests in Fay- 
ette County within the next few weeks. 
The land to be developed lies between 
Pack’s Branch and Paint Creek; in the 
Fayetteville district. The tract contains 
6000 acres, and-was purchased by the 
Berwind-White interests from the Mc- 
Kinley Land Co. This development has 
been under contemplation for two years 
or more. Already a number of houses 
are being constructed, some of which will 
be completed within the 30 or 40 days. 

Wheeling—The joint conference scale 
committee of the miners and operators 
of eastern Ohio reported to the general 
conference, May 31, that they were un- 
able to reach an agreement. Differences 
must be adjusted by the conference itself. 

Williamson—The United Thacker Coal 
Co. has increased its holdings in West 
Virginia from 8,000 to 65,000 acres. Un- 
der the West Virginia law a corporation 
can hold up to 10,000 acres without pay- 
ing a special tax. The United Thacker 
Coal Co. now pays -a special tax on 
55,000 acres in this state. 


Wyoming 
Kemmerer—Work on the new mine of 
the United States Coal Co., at Adaville, 
is progressing favorably. The name of 
the camp has been changed to Conroy. A 
new Steel tipple has been ordered and 
will be installed as soon as the railroad 


is completed, work on which will begin 


early next month, the track being laid 
over the old grade from Moyer. It is ex- 
pected that the shipment of coal will 
commence about the first of September. 


Canada 
Edmonton, Alberta—All the  build- 
ings belonging to the Western Coal Co., 
at its mine in the Clover Bar mining dis- 
trict, were destroyed by fire, May 26. 
Loss, $75,000. 
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Personals 


John F. Chilcott, superintendent of 
construction for the Allegheny River 
Mining Co. Kittanning, Penn., has re- 
signed, effective June 5. 


Eli T. Conner, consulting mining engi- 
neer, of Philadelphia, Penn., is making a 
business trip to Newfoundland where 
he will remain for a week or ten days. 


G. W. Seiler, formerly with Pattison 
& Bowns, at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, is now in charge of the anthracite 
department of the A. W. Hillebrand Co., 
at the same address. 


C. V. Gould, general manager of the, 


United States Coal Co. recently spent 
several weeks at Adaville, Wyo., looking 
after the development of the company’s 
new mine at that point. 


W. R. Crane, dean of the School uf 
Mines, Pennsylvania State College, will 
leave for Alaska about June 15, and will 
spend the coming year studying the min- 
eral resources of that country. 


Henry L.Badham, of Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co., is spending a few weeks 
traveling in Europe. William S. Lovell, 
vice-president, is looking after Mr. Bad- 
ham’s duties during his absence. 


P. W. Turner, mine foreman for the 
state of Alabama, at the Banner mine 
of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., which 
is operated with convict labor, by the 
state, has been appointed by Gov. O’Neal, 
superintendent of the mine, effective at 
once. Mr. Turner succeeds William L. 
Martin, whose resignation was announced 
a short time ago. 


S. D. Warriner, vice-president of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; W. J. Richards. 
vice-president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal Co. and W. L. Connell, of 
Scranton, an independent operator, have 
been reélected as representatives of the 
anthracite operators on the board of con- 
ciliation provided for by the anthracite 
strike commission of 1902. 


Effective June 1, 1912, the following 
changes have been made in the operating 
department of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn.: J. M. Hum- 
phrey, formerly division superintendent 
of the Mahanoy and Shamokin division, 
with headquarters at Centralia, has been 
appointed mining engineer, with head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre, vice A. B. Jes- 
sup, who recently resigned to become 
general manager of the G. B. Markle 
& Co. properties at Jeddo. H. J. Heff- 
ner, formerly division engineer of the 
Mahanoy and Shamokin division, has 
been appointed superintendent of that 
division, vice J. M. Humphrey, trans- 
ferred. G. P. Troutman, formerly divi- 
sion engineer of the Lackawanna divi- 
sion, Pittston, Penn., is appointed assist. 
ant superintendent and engineer of that 
division. 
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Obituary 

Frank E. Lukens, secretary of the IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, committed suicide in the 
Best Hotel, Chicago, May 27. Threat- 
ened governmental investigation of re- 
tail fuel associations, which had resulted 
in the withdrawal of a number of mem- 
bers from the one in which Mr. Lukens 


-was interested, is said to have been the 


cause of his act, although the organiza- 
tion of this association thoroughly con- 
forms with the law. Mr. Lukens was ex- 
ceptionally well known in retail coal cir- 
cles. 





Construction News 


Marion, Ill.—The Big Muddy Fuel Co. 
is receiving bids for a washer of from 
300 to 500 tons capacity, to be built at 
their mine north of here. 

Big Stone Gap, Va.—cC. B. Slemp and 
others of this section are considering the 
development of coal property near Haz- 
ard, Ky. Among those interested is John 
Cc. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, Ky. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Moss Coal Co. has 


leased a tract in Letcher County, near 
Whitesburg, and will open a mine at 


once. The mine will be located on the 
extension of the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R., which is now being completed. 


New London, Conn.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 15, by Capt. F. T. Ar- 
nold, for eonstructing, at Fort Terry, 
N. Y., a coal-handling and storage plant, 
consisting of frame Building with con- 
crete floor and footings, industrial rail- 
way, motors, etc, 

Whitesburg—The Mineral Develop- 
ment Co., of Philadelphia, has announced 
plans for the construction of coking 
plants near the head waters of the Ken- 
tucky River, in Letcher County. The 
plant will be reached by the extension of 
the Lexington & Eastern R.R. 


Brownsville, Penn.—The contract for 
new construction work at the plant of 
the Lilley Coal & Coke Co., has been 
awarded to the Dravo Contracting Co., 
of Pittsburgh. This contract was er- 
roneously reported as awarded to the 
Drake & Straton Co., of Pittsburgh. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Central Coal 
Co. has announced that it will expend 
about $100,000 in improving its property 
in the Warrior coal field. The work 
will include a modern tipple, new elec- 
trical equipment, coal-cutting machinery 
and a system of haulage in the mines. 
B. F. Roden, Birmingham, is president. 


The Woodward Iron Co. has awarded 


“a contract for the construction of a coke 


bin of about 500 tons capacity. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Durham Coal 
& Tron Co. is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a large body of mineral and 
timber land in Sequatchie Valley, on the 
Southern R.R., and will expend $5,000,000 
in developing the property and increas- 
ing facilities. The land is rich in iron 
ore, coal and timber. This company 
plans to erect a large steel milk, several 
blast furnaces, coke ovens and bypro- 
duct plants. The principal industrial 
plants of the company will be located at 
Moccasin ;Bend, all of which land the 
company recently acquired. 3 

The Chattanooga Coal & Iron Co. con- 


templates installing a battery of 60 
Koppers byproduct coke ovens. 
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Publications Received 


JOURNAL OF THE WESTERN SOCIETY 
OF ENGINEERS, May, 1912. os BP -» 
i) the 


6x9 in., illus. 50c. Office 
Society, Chicago. 

STEAM IN LOCOMO- 
By W. F. M. Goss. 


SUPERHEATED 
TIVE SERVICE. 

Bulletin No. 57, University of Illinois. 

66 pp., 6x9 in., illus. 40c. | 
The bulletin presents in abridged form 
information which originally appeared as 

Bulletin No. 127 of the Carnegie Insti- 

tute of Washington. 

THE USE OF PERMISSIBLE EXPLO- 
SIVES. By J. J. Rutledge and Clar- 
ence Hall. Bulletin No. 10, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. San DD., 6x9+ in, 
illus. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 

Investigation has shown that one of 


the commonest causes of disastrous ex- 
plosions in the coal mines in this country 
has been blown-out shots of black blast- 
ing powder or dynamite. The dangers 
that attend the use of these explosives 
were perceived several years ago, and in 
consequence the attention of powder 
manufacturers was directed to the pro- 
duction of explosives that would be less 
liable to ignite inflammable gas or dust. 
The manufacturers have been so suc- 
cessful in their efforts that it is now pos- 
sible to obtain explosives which yieid 
much shorter and quicker flames than 
black blasting powder or dynamite, and 
hence are much less dangerous to use 
in fiery or dusty coal-mines. An explo- 
sive is termed a permissible explosive 
when it is similar in all respects to a 
sample that has passed certain tests by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

The bulletin describes the proper meth- 
ods of using these explosixes with some 
notes on electric shot firing, undercutting 
and drilling. The characteristics and ad- 
vantages of the permissible forms are ex- 
plained and it is noted that the cost of 
blasting per ton of coal is only slightly 
increased by their use if indeed there is 
any increase at all. 


Trade Catalogs 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Booklet. Private Tele- 
phone Systems. 24 pp., 34%x6%4 in., illus. 

Hlectric Weighing Co., New York. 
Bulletin No. 4. Modern Weighing on 
Conveyors—The Electric Weigher. 20 
pp., 6x9 in., illus. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. 
J. Bulletin No. 604K, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings as. Applied to Mine and Industrial 
Cars, 24 pp;-7x10"in:, fllus: 


Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia and Chi- 

cago. Book No. 121. The Ewart Fric- 
tion Clutch. 16 pp., 6x9, illus. Pamphlet. 
Link-Belt Locomotive Cranes. 32 pp., 
6x9 in., illus. 
' E. I. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Blasting Supplies, 
pamphlet, 120 pp., 6x9 in., illus. Thaw- 
ing Dynamite, pamphlet, 24 pp., 6x9 in., 
illus. Storage for Explosives, pamphlet, 
27 pp., 6x9 in., illus. High Explosives, 
pamphlet, 136 pp., 6x9 in., illus. These 
publications, in addition to describing 
and listing the products of the Du Pont 
company, contain much interesting and 
valuable information relative to explo- 
sives, handling, storing and using the 
same. 
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oal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


During the past week the anthracite 
trade has continued the predominating 
feature’ in coal circles. The--advance in 
prices on domestic grades has resulted in 
much bitter opposition on the part of the 
consumers, who at some points are form- 
ing associations for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the hard-coal companies, with 
a view to restraining them from the new 
increase. : 

As we predicted, the anthracite advance 
was confined almost entirely to the domes- 
tic grades, it being impossible to increase 
the steam sizes because of the compe- 
tition in this trade with the soft-coals. 
Since it was thus feasible to advance 
guotations on only a portion of the pro- 
duct, it was necessary to make this unu- 
sually heavy, which has excited much 
unfavorable comment. 

In the Eastern market there is con- 
siderable soft-coal coming forward, which 
is being offered at liberal discounts from 
the nominal prices. Spot business gen- 
erally is dull, although probably about 
normal for this period of the year, and 
the market promises to be slow and heavy 
for the next two months. The Pittsburgh 
district reports a heavier demand now 
than at any time since the suspension; 
stocks appear to be about worked off, 
and some operators are producing up to 
nearly full capacity, the demand from 
the Lakes being particularly heavy. 

In Ohio the Lake demand is the best 
feature of the trade, and there is some 
evidence of improvement in the steam 
sizes, although prices still continue low. 
Business has eased off in West Virginia, 
but there has been a heavy movement to 
the Lakes and the West, and operators 
are holding firm on prices. Railroad con- 
gestions, due to the flood in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, has interfered with the move- 
ment from Alabama and resulted in a 
slowing down in production there. 

The Middle Western market continues 
slow and heavy, except Indiana. An 
agreement between the miners and oper- 
ators has finally been effected there, 
which will probably result in at least 1 
temporary heavy production until the dis- 
trict catches up on its orders. 


Boston, Mass. 


The stand taken by certain of the New 
River interests in sticking to $2.70, f.o.b. 
loading port, be the tonnage large or 
small, is a favorable sign. Until all take 


this attitude, however, not much improve- 


ment can be expected in the price situa- 
tion. An,amount of coal is still coming 
forward on a liberal discount off the 
nominal price, and no change is in sight, 
in that respect. The prediction that June 
and July were likely to be dull in bitum- 
inous need not be changed. 

On the Pennsylvania grades it develops 
that there will still be anthracite trans- 
portation available for this market. Hard- 
coal is coming down so slowly that the 
roads with floating equipment are bound 
to be in the soft-coal freighting busi- 
ness to a certain extent, and this will 
keep outlet open to coals from the Penn- 
Sylvania districts and Georges Creek that 
would ordinarily be served from Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Anthracite shipments began from Phil- 
adelphia the week of May 27, but only in 
small volume. Some of the collieries are 
up to but 50 te 60% of normal efficiency. 
Taking this, tegether with the reported 
withdrawal from the tide market of cer- 
tain of the anthracite companies, and their 
general inactivity at this time, the East- 
ern dealer is going to have difficulty in 
getting his coal. 

Wholesale prices are about as follows: 


Clearfields, f.o.b. mine............. $1.10 @$1.35 
Somersets, f.o.b mine.............. 1.20 @ 1.35 
Clearfield and Somersets, f.o.b. 

Philadelphiat sama. .- 3.3. does Seen Ss. 60 
Georges Creek, f.o.b. Baltimore.... 2.77 @ 2.87 
Pocahontas, New River,  f.o.b. 

Hampton RoaGameee, ...... eat 2.70 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars 

ProvidentGe, poeoees 6.) Fake 3.40 @ 3.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars, 

Boston; as Nee eee ; +. sa «+ scale ONS TOO 





New York 


Anthracite—Arrivals of hard coal con- 
tinue to come in slow, and the mines are 
reported to be working only about 50 to 
60 per cent. capacity. No orders are be- 
ing accepted by the large companies for 
stove except for July deliveries, and the 
Nos. 2 and 3 steam grades are short in 
supply, although there is plenty of the 
No. 1 available. 

Consumers are not buying to the ex- 
tent that was expected, due probably to 
the hope that the investigation now be- 
ing conducted by the merchants’ associa- 
tion will result in a reduction in prices 
on the domestic sizes. The larger com- 
panies, however, report an active demand 
from the dealers, and it is evident that the 
latter are replenishing their depleted 
stocks as rapidly as possible in anticipa- 
tion of an active demand during the fall 
and winter, 


The following are the wholesale f.o.b. 
quotation, those for the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming being at the upper ports and 
the Lehigh and Schuylkill for the lower: 


L.&w. L.&S. 
Brokenty.s....sete een oe $4.70 3% sain $4.65 
Egg and stove........ 4 9527's aie tee 4.90 
Chenstnuts:...252.429  0520t. ieee 5.15 
Pea 65005 5 tur orcs, 50 ile hace, Nb a OO ae ne eae ee 3.45 
Buckwheatué.. 20.0008 2. 20s ee ee 2.45 
RICO LZ ie Fea iviiun PA 2 .20).:s:.4 te ate 1.95 
Barley fo ey tis caters Lid Die ate thos bah eee te70 


Bituminous—Last week is said to have 
been one of dullest in the history of the 
soft-coal market here; this is not, how- 
ever, unusual for this period of the year. 
On the whole, the trade is holding up as 
well as could be expected at this time, 
and indications are for an active business 
this fall. Supplies are being worked 
down some and tonnages will probably 
show some improvement soon, although 
it is doubtful if there will be any ad- 
vance in prices. Stocks on hand at South 
Amboy are quite large, and there are ru- 
mors of embargoes being declared there. 
Same contracts are being closed at an 
advance over last year’s figures. 

We continue to quote prevailing whole- 
sale prices as follows, although there is 
some shading from these: 


West Virginia, steam................ 


Ordinary grades, Pennsylvania........ 2.45 
Fair grades, Pennsylvania............ 2.55@2.65 
Good grades, Pennsylvania........... 2.70@2.80 
Best Miller, Pennsylvania............ .00 
Georges: Creek....\0' / Bi, i oe, oe 3.15 








Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Bituminous—Manufacturing demand 
has improved, and is better than at any 
time since before the suspension of min- 
ing. The stocks seem to have been prac- 
tically all worked off. Shipments in the 


Lake trade are now very heavy, with a _ 


good supply of vessels. Operations in 
the Pittsburgh district on an average are 
much heavier than a fortnight ago, having 
been steadily increasing; the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. reports that it is operating up 
to its capacity. Prices are quoted on 
the regular season basis, though they are 
occasionally shaded, particularly on 
slack: Mine-run and nut, $1.2214; 3- 
in., $1.3214; 1%-in., $1.47%3 slack, 
82'%c. per ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Connellsville Coke—Active  negotia- 
tions continue for furnace coke for sec- 


ond-half delivery, and prices are firm. — 


None of the sellers are asking less than 
$2.50, and some more. In exceptional 
cases, where the buyer is certain of tak- 
ing deliveries under unfavorable market 
conditions, the $2.50 price might be 


‘ 
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shaded a trifle. Thus far between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons a month have been placed 
under contract for the second half, at 
from $2.35 to $2.50, and there remains 
to be covered probably about 100,000 tons 
a month. Sales of about 35,000 tons of 
furnace coke for June delivery have been 
made at from $2.25 to $2.35, but occa- 
sionally $2.25 is shaded for prompt ship- 
ment. Foundry coke is somewhat stiffer, 
particularly on contract. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.20@2.30; contract 
furnace, $2.40@2.50; prompt foundry, 
$2.35@2.50; contract foundry, $2.40@ 
2.75. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending May 18 at 394,- 
316 tons, a decrease of 4640 tons, and 
shipments at 4194 cars to Pittsburgh, 
6467 cars to points west and 1132 cars to 
points east, a total of 11,793 cars, or a 
decrease of 149. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Taking the coal trade as a whole, the 
last weck has not been altogether pro- 
pitious in this locality. It is true that 
some coal is moving off, notably stove, 
chestnut and pea sizes, but as for an 
actual, insistent demand, which, as a rule, 
characterizes the month in which the 
lowest prices are announced, it is not pres- 
ent. There is considerable space in the 
papers devoted to articles about investi- 
gations into the advance in prices, and 
the attendant agitation which it brings 
about has its effect in causing house- 
holders and others to delay making pur- 
chases, but it would seem that this is al- 
together unnecessary, as the raise in 
prices is only what was to be expected. 

The wholesale market is good, particu- 
larly at tidewater. It is understood that 
the companies are well supplied with or- 
ders for Eastern and Southern ports, 
and are only hampered in shipment by 
the lack of vessel facilities. 

Bituminous conditions have not in the 
least improved, and compare with the 
very serious setback this branch suffered 
during last summer. The determination 
of the anthracite miners to resume work 
destroyed any hope that may have been 
felt that conditions would improve, and 
until stocks of coal, accumulated earlier 
in the year, are disposed of, there is lit- 
tle to look forward to. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Although one or two of the larger com- 
panies are reporting an active demand, 
the smaller operators claim that the 
Baltimore market, so far as they were 
concerned, is dull. There is only a fair 
demand for the product, and low prices 
prevail. Many Baltimore companies de- 
pend largely on spot orders, because 
there is more profit in such sales, and 
this business has been conspicuous by 
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its absence and with no indications of 
improving. 

Of course, coal is moving under exist- 
ing contracts, which were placed some 
time back by companies that consume 
fuel steadily month in and month out, 
and it is safe to say that nearly all of 
the coal in which the local trade is con- 
cerned, is moving under contract. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is now op- 
erating seven of its new mines opened 
in the Elkhorn Valley of Kentucky, and 
the product is being stored to be shipped 
when the railroad now under construction 
is completed, which will be in August. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for bituminous and none is looked 
for right away, as there is still too much 
coal in the consumers’ hands, bought be- 
fore or during the early part of the sus- 
pension. There are a few consumers 
getting to the end of their supply, but 
there are mines starting up and quite 
likely turning out more coal than the 
increased consumption demands. 

Sometimes there is such a demand for 
slack at this period of the year that it 
insures a fair profit for everything, but 
such is not the case now; the slack mar- 
ket is not nearly as good as during the 
past two summers. Consumption is at 
least fair, but there is too much coal; 
all effort to restrict the production of 
bituminous fails and there is now no 
further talk of this. 

The price of bituminous coal is weak 
at former bottom quotations, $2.57!4 for 
Pittsburgh three-quarter,$2.47'% for mine- 
run and $2.10 for slack, with Allegheny 
Valley 15 to 25c. lower. Coke is very 
quiet at former figures, based on $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry. 

The movement of anthracite began 
about May 27, when water tonnage for 
the upper lakes was first loaded this 
season. There is complaint that miners 


are scarce, but 54,000 tons being loaded. 


in four days and this chiefly by a single 
company. That branch of the business 
will be very active for the rest of the sea- 
son and efforts will be made to wipe out 
the lead of 600,000 tons which last season 
has over the present one. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


There has not been any improvement 
during the past week in the coal busi- 
ness, and only a small amount has been 
shipped to this market on consigiment, 
which it has been found very difficult to 
dispose of. Coal has remained on track 
for a week or more with car service ac- 
cruing and without any chance of dis- 
posing of same. There still seems to be 
considerable left over from purchases 
made prior to the strike, and general 
business in the manufacturing line does 
not seem to improve to any extent. 
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There is a very small amount of coal 
coming forward for the Lake trade. 
Buyers seem to be holding off in placing 
contracts, and the few fortunate ones 
that have made contracts cannot run their 
mines to full capacity on account of the 
lack of men. 


Columbus, Ohio 

The coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week was rather active, despite the fact 
that a holiday broke in and curtailed 
production to a certain extent. With the 
exception of domestic grades, there was 
a considerable production in most of the 
Ohio fields and the outlook for the fu- 
ture is considered good, While prices are 
Still low and will probably remain so for 
some time, improvement in that direction 
can be expected toward the latter part 
of the summer. 

There is some activity in steam grades, 
due to the fact that certain manufacturing 
establishments still have a surplus inter- 
fering with new orders. Business gener- 
ally is fair and the requirements for 
steam purposes are good, although the 
movement is not large, There is some 
renewing of steam contracts at the price 
prevailing last season, plus the added 
cost of mining. 

Considerable interest has been directed 
toward certain railroad contracts which 
will be awarded within the next 
week or 10 days. A number of the larger 
producers are strong after these con- 
tracts, which are among the largest in this 
section. Among the contracts to be let 
are the New York Central, the Ann Ar- 
bor and the Piere Marquette. 

Prices which prevail in Ohio are as 
follows: 

Hocking Valley 


Domestic lump’. sotetea ce 4.0: ol ae $1.50 
SRT od cs x. ce Ae Ng ce we unk ete 1.35 
Nabi. 2 Pane eyo, Roar 2 ce hat A mes egigtl oko 
Miine-run sate. eee 2 ees | ee PS 
Nut: pea and slack, > fcc... thee e. 0.75 
Goarsevslack ie jet iec st ditie i cc ee ee 0.65 
Pittsburgh No. 8 
Mine-run........ CGT RNS Mee. ees 1 Meg 8) 
$-in..... - Se ae a eee 1.20 
Coarse slack. .... We oe a 0.70 
Pomeroy Bend 
Homestiqniwmmp. 2... 6 ee... $1.50 
Selita 84 Sew ts creee wt eee : ee Mees, 
W822 ee eer oe eer ick ; i 1 20 
PVPLDOABUT To sate oe tv eta ha eels Te 
Nut, pea and slack........ ).75 
Coarse slack... .. y. 50 
Kanawha 
Domestic lump....... one 1.50 
Tepe > ae my Bee : ee 1.30 
INGE To Rees le SENS e ta aie eT ks I ¥5 
Mine-runi 0%, / 9s. aN 1 10 


Nut, pea and slack.... ; 0 75 
Goardeislack.424. 204s 


Hampton Roads, Va. 

There has been little activity at Hamp- 
ton Roads during the past week. Ship- 
ments from the mines have been light, 
thus keeping down the stock of coal at 
the three piers; a heavy tonnage has 
been moving West and to the Lakes. 

Some interest was aroused by the ar- 
rival of the German fleet, Thursday morn- 
ing, the interest reaching an acute stage 
when it was learned that the coal for the 
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three vessels constituting the fleet would 
not be furnished by local shippers. No 
better steamship fuel can be obtained at 
any port in the country than that fur- 
nished by the Hampton Roads shippers, 
who were confidently relying on bunker- 
ing the German fleet. 

Dumping figures for the month of May 
do not show up as well as the previous 
month; in fact, this could not be hoped 
for. The Norfolk & Western piers again 
lead with 523,071 tons (over two million 
tons having been loaded on that line dur- 
ing May, the highest figure ever reached 
by them); Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 370,- 
055; and the Virginian Ry., 189,689, the 
later piers dumping some thirty odd thou- 
sand tons more than in April in spite of 
the general decrease in dumping. 


Charleston, W. Va° 


Conditions remain good in West Vir- 
ginia, especially in the southern and cen- 
tral districts. As yet there has been no 
letup in the supply of cars, but opera- 
tors fear a change in this respect. More 
mines are in operation this week than 
there were last week. A number of the 
operations owned by the Paint Creek Col- 
lierics Co., employing about 1500 men, 
which have been idle since shortly after 
the first of April, are now in operation, 
but only a small number of men are at 
work. The mines are being operated by 
nonunion men. 

Lake shipments, while heavy, are giv- 
ing the shippers some concern, owing to 
the congested conditions both at the Lakes 
and along the Hocking Valley road, ex- 
tending into the mining region in the Ka- 
nawha district. Lake shipments have 
moved with considerable speed, due to 
the abundant motive power. 

Prices have been fair, the expected 
falling off, usual at this time of year, 
having not materialized and no drop is 
anticipated in the immediate future. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The past week has developed a dull 
market for Alabama coal and the pros- 
pects are not considered so bright as they 
appeared some days ago. Coal opera- 
tors have failed to show a firm front and 
as much as 10c. off per ton has been 
quoted during the week. 

The extremely warm weather which 
has prevailed during the past week is 
considered an important factor. It is 
also probable that the shutting off of 
shipments to Mississippi River points and 
the West by the flood ~esulted in a tem- 
porary congestion and surplus, which, it 
is hoped, will be overcome as normal 
conditions return. 

All of the mines are operating full time 
with the exception of a few of the small- 
er ones, which have lost a day or two 
during the past week. Some of the op- 
erators are even complaining of a diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient mine labor. The 
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iron-furnace companies that engage in 
coal mining are demanding labor more 
than others. The coke market is feeling 
the dull period but prices are maintaining 
a fair front. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


We are having our usual period of 
summer dullness in this field. In ‘fact, it 
is duller than usual, which is strange in 
view of the fact that the Indiana miners 
have not returned to work, and the union 
fields of western Kentucky have only 
been at work two weeks. This clearly 
indicates what has been felt for some time 
—that there is a vast over-production of 
coal in our section. 

Though there is no business at any 
price, and some of the operators have 
gone down to their usual cost of produc- 
tion quotations, the majority are not try- 
ing to create a demand. They know 
that it does not exist at low prices and 
are using their best efforts to keep quota- 
tions up so as to enable them to obtain 
better prices for their product after Aug. 
1. It remains to be seen whether or 
not this can be accomplished. 

There is no demand for lump at any 
price and mine-run is being offered from 
75@85c., nut $1.10@1.25, and 1%-in. 
screenings 40@50 cents. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 

The resumption of coal mining in In- 
diana, after a suspension of two months, 
during which time numerous meetings 
and conferences were held without avail, 
is hailed with delight by the miners, op- 
erators and the country in general. 

The Indiana mines all resumed work 
Monday, June 3, under a new wage scale 
with a slight advance, and it is believed 
there will be work enough for every 
miner in the state. Orders have been pil- 
ing up at the mines, and if the railroads 
handle the product, some large outputs 
will be made. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
the retail dealers relative to an advance 
of 25c. a ton on coal. Some of the deal- 
ers say it would be an outrage at a tiine 
of general unrest and discontent, due 
largely to the cost of living and the un- 
precedented long and cold winter. 


Chicago 

The price of anthracite advanced 25c. 
a ton June 1. No opén antagonism has 
been shown, so far as the increase is 
concerned, but the buyers believe it a 
wise policy to await the outcome of the 
fight begun by Eastern retailers against 
the advance. 

With the opening of the Indiana mines, 
Illinois operators are now preparing to fix 
the price on several large contracts, 
which will have an exceptionally import- 
ant bearing on bituminous prices gener- 
ally. Screenings are scarce, current 
prices ranging all the way from $1 at 


Vol>15 No; 35 
the mines to $1.10 for spot coal. Smoke- 
less coal has not been abundant on the 
spot market and prices are firm. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Sullivan County 


4-in, Tampa. seis ron cats eee ee $2.47 

We 25. OF kul cuaiied eoenere Ochs eel eee .37 

Steam lumps. see eee cee 2.994 

Screenings 45..c weer eee ere 1.87@1.97 
Springfield 

Domestic Jump i, mee: Seren ote $2.32 

Steam lumpinetje a. sete se eee 2.07 

Mine=ruii.3a.). oats Sees eee 1.97 

Seréeninga.9. 77. ae aooeeeee 1.97 
Clinton 

Domestiewlurmpee tes ee eee $2.27 

Stearn Jumps Coens aie ere 2.12 

Mine=run..'s. he) ok eee eee 1.92 

Screenings::.).cnts ise eee ene «. 1.77@1.87 
Pocahontas and New River 

Mineé-run.....cdasfat  oaeee $3.15 

Lump and @g¢:..5-40 1a eee 3.55 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.75; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.65; byproduct, 
nut, $4.55; gas-house, $4.75. 





Minneapolis—St. Paul 


The coal trade in the Twin Cities has 
shown very little activity during the past 
10 days. Coal men cannot figure out 
why the market is not stronger than it 
now is with Indiana not working, and only 
about 50 per cent. of Illinois mines in 
operation. Coal is coming up to the 
head of Lakes slower than usual and with 
these conditions there should be a better 
market. 

Should but 75 per cent. of the crop 
prospects materialize it will create a con- 
dition with which the transportation com- 
panies will find it a physical impossibility 
to cope with. A number of railroads in 
this territory are already beginning to 
call in their rolling stock. 

Coal men report some steam business 
but say that contracts are being closed 
at extremely low prices, a number being 
iet at $3.25 for Youghiogheny, and it is 
rumored the price is as low as $3 at the 
head of the Lakes. Prices are out for 
June 1 on hard-coal on the basis of $7 
for nut; $6.75 for stove and egg, and 
$5.75 for pea sizes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The market in St. Louis is intensely 
dull. There is no demand for coal and 
the only business in sight is the few 
contracts that are being let. 

There is one order in St. Louis that 
calls for 200 tons of mine-run coal per 
day. Destination weights govern settle- 
ment, and in the past it is understood 
this contract brought $1.05 on a mine 
basis for a mine-run coal. The con- 
tract has not been awarded as yet, but 
some of the bidders have quoted as low 
as $1.02'% it is rumored; yet they claim 
that it costs them from 12c. to 15c. per 
ton more to produce coal this year than 
last. 

The storage stocks around St. Louis 
are being cleaned up, and it is likely that 
there will be a small demand for steam 
coal about June 15. Illinois mines are 
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gradually resuming, but all the ope:ators 


claim they are working at a loss. The 

prevailing prices are: 

Carterville 
i er led Wits og Bt ene $1.25@1.35 
Cd AS a ere 1.20@1.30 
ETON ie aera We trainta 2m vs so 5s 1.05@1.15 
Po EE ae ot an ga a a 1.05@1.10 


Franklin county coal prices rule about 10c. higher 
than the above. 


Mount Olive 


rae MARIS are iat ety PS > oss 8 
SC a Be 


Standard 


PAT, PUIG veshs er cls sebbbi cies es $0. 
a 0. 
PRUE oe cere etl iso ons Yoda 0 
ATT Te 0 


A heavy tonnage of anthracite orders 
was placed the past week, stove leading 
the others. The market for June, St. 
Louis, is: Chestnut, $7.15; egg and stove, 
$6.90; grate, $6.65. There is very little 
coke moving forward. 








Portland, Ore. 


There is absolutely no change in the 
coal situation here; the market is dull 
and little is expected till people begin 
putting in supplies for next winter, This 
movement will probably begin next 
month. The Consumers’ Coal Co. is a 
new concern doing business here, selling 
wholesale and retail, and it deals prin- 
cipally in Wellington coal. 

Freights from Australia are very high 
this year, and it is doubtful if there will 
be much coal imported early in the sea- 
son from that source unless charter rates 
show a material reduction. This is not 
considered likely, however, unless ship 
owners find very remunerative business 
out of the Northwest when the wheat be- 
gins to move. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE VIRGINIAN Ry. 


Total shipments of coal over this road 
for April of the current year amounted 
to 280,995 short tons. 


THE CAR SITUATION 


The ending of the strike among the 
miners in the anthracite district brought 
about a sharp reduction in the number 
of idle cars reported by the American 
Railway Association as of May 23. The 
total net surplus on that date was 116,- 
201, as compared with 130,008 reported 
two weeks earlier. 

The following table shows the surplus 





and shortages of cars on 163 roads on 

May 23 last: 
: Net 

Surplus Short Surplus 

WOR ees, bp da oe th eet 23,298 2,918 20,380 

Pigt.. Save, vas Pontos 4,053 1,618 2,435 

Coal, gond. and hopper. 71,068 2,649 68,419 

Other kinds........... 25,264 297 24,967 

Totaly tsnehie cites 123,683 7,482 116,201 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


’ Statement of coal and coke carried on 
the P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh 
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and Erie during April and the first four 
months with the increase or decrease 
over the same period last year, in short 
tons: 


April 4 mos. Difference 

Anthracite. ..... 290,865 3,579,602 — 587,210 
Bituminous...... 3,291,985 15,461,920 +2,157,985 
ISEB.» to cnet 1,079,046 4,190,832 + 550,958 
N Otalrc.ae ees 4,661,896 23,232,354 +2,121,733 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke tonnage moved over the 
B. & O. and affiliated lines during the 
month of April, 1912, as compared with 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year: 


1911 1912 
Coal)... <i aicpetene «+ 2,053,085 2,122,285 
Coke... 1. teen tape» » 337,183 390,228 
Total... cas saaapeeee » 2,390,268 2,512,513 


CoAL Exports 


According to figures just issued by the 
Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
Bureau of Statistics, our coal exports 
rank eighth in importance, for the ten 
months ending with April of this year. 
The following is the value of our export 
trade in millions of dollars: 


FRAW. COGLONI. tee AREER ©. «0 cis o/ viele dln ousletals 585 


Iron and steel manufacture.................0- 260 
Meat and dairy productsa:..... 26. .c.cnceeee 160 
Breadstufis ca xcve eens». . « c. Srenctee eam erate 1385 


Copper 
Mineral oils saat ates. 0:5, si Denes ee ete loners 
Lumber, ete 
Coal 





NORFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke shipments 
over the lines of the N. & W. Ry. for the 
months of April, 1911-12, in short tons: 


Destination 1911 1912 

Coal 
Tidewater, foreign......... 90,562 223,220 
Tidewater, coastwise....... 212,279 313,076 
Domestic... .o20 47 06ee -. 1,063,887  153825;259 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign........ 8,132 7,744 
Domestics.d.c0 eee 138,997 108,601 
Total). Siar... 1,513,857 1,979,900 





Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A better inquiry has set in, and the 
market shows signs of improvement for 
June shipments. Prices are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Best. Welsh steam GOnL iret: «<0. ics ve oe ves $4.38 
Sécondstuk. St ae. oe Us woe heats 4.20 
TDiTds 2%, ie cee ED. ols layelele eee rs, 3.90 
Best dry. Gans (ier preteen nots os ine eres wo oars 4.26 
Best Monmouthahirévas..... =... ces 3.84 
Seconds; «26. ) oan st 4 ee eee 3.66 
Best:Cardifi eminllichal@vee.. . oi. etc as eas 2.42 
Beacons... cscs me MERRIE tia» a1xne)<-a(areia ew obe ete 2.38 


The prices for Cardiff coals are_f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth, or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of 
wharfage, and for cash in 30 days, less 24 per cent. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Spanish imports for the three months 
ended March 31, chiefly from Great 
Britain were as follows in metric tons: 


“1911 1912 
Coaitaen wan see. wana. 473,539 614,593 
Coke. Si wi saraieemacentr a. \ 83,156 108,669 
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THE CHINESE MARKET 


There has been another quiet fortnight 
on this market and although a few small 
contracts have been concluded there is 
very little demand locally and only sma! 
inquiry: forward, there is, however, u 
better feeling among native dealers and 
banking facilities are now easier, but 
money is still very tight. Prices are 
steady but freights are ruling high and 
are likely to remain so for some time. 


Manchurian Coal—Stocks continue to 
decrease owing to the scarcity of ton- 
nage. 


Kaiping Coal—The usual deliveries 
have ‘been made under contracts but 
there is not much new business to ex- 
port. Prices remain steady and firm. 


Financial Notes 


Consolidation Coal Co. 
penses of this company 
$8,467,662, as compared with $9,186,013 
for the year 1910. Plant depreciation 
for 1911 was $221,618, as compared with 
$251,410 for 1910. 


American Coal Products Co.—The 
$1,250,000, 5% serial gold coupon notes 
of 1910 of this company have been called 
for redemption and will be paid by the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, at 
par and interest on presentation on or 
before June 1. 





Operating ex- 
for 1911 were 


The Delaware & Hudson Co.—From 
the sale of $7,000,000 additional first and 
refunding mortgage gold bonds men- 
tioned in last year’s report, this company 
realized $6,825,000; the discount of $175,- 
000 was charged to profit and loss. The 
floating debt was decreased $3,594,320 
during 1911. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Earnings 
of this company for the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year are 
about $126,000 in excess of those for 
the corresponding period of 1911, and in- 
dications are that the surplus for the 
year ending June 30 will approximate 
$1,500,000. This will be a substantial 
improvement over last year’s surplus of 
$1,260,000. 


Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
—The interest on the $2,084,000 consol- 
idated 5’s due May 1 has been default- 
ed. President Hoagley explains that, 
after consultation with Harvey Fisk & 
Son, who are managers of the syndicate 
which will underwrite the new secur- 
ities to be issued under the plan of mer- 
ger with the Southern Iron & Steel Co., 
it has been decided to take advantage 
of the clause which gives the company 
12 months in which to meet interest be- 
fore foreclosure proceedings can be 
brought. . 


Woodward Iron Co.—On the basis of 
past years this new corporation should 
start by earning annually at least $1,000,- 
000, which will be sufficient to meet all 
charges of dividend requirements. A 
sinking fund, commencing 1917, is pro- 
vided on the basis of 8c. for every ton 
of coal mined with a minimum for each 
year for % of 1% on the total principal 
amount of bonds outstanding. 1k Seo ho 
further provided that after 1939 the 
minimum shall be increased sufficiently 
to retire the remaining bonds at or be- 
fore maturity. 
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Index of Coal Literature | 


Monthly list of the world’s best articles on coal and coal mining 


The following is a list of abbreviations used below: 
A.E.G.-Ztg. = A.E.G.-Zeitung. 


Am. Lab. Legis. Rev. = American Labor Legisla- 
tion Revue. 

Ann. Mines = Annales des Mines. 

Ann. .Mines Belgique = Annales des Mines de 
Belgique. 
: ea Min. Stand. = Australian Mining Stan- 
dard, 

Berg-Huttenmiinn. Rdsch. = Berg- und Hutten- 
miannische Rundschau. 

Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. = Bulletin American 


Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Can. Eng. = Canadian Engineer. 


Can. Min. Jl. = Canadian Mining Journal. 
Chem. Eng. = Chemical Engineer. 
Coll. Guard. = Colliery Guardian. 


Comp.-Air Mag. = Compressed Air Magazine. 
Compt. Rendus Acad. Se. = Comptes Rendus de 
l Académie des Sciences. 


El. Eng. = Electrical Engineering. 

El. Jl. = Electrical Journal. 

El. Kraftbetr. = Electrische Kraftbetriebe und 
Bahnen. 


Eng. Contract. = Engineering Contractor. 
Eng. Min. Jl. = Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Eng. News. = Engineering News. 
Foérdertechnik = Die Férdertechnik. 
Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. 


Handel und Ind. = Handel und Industrie. 
Int. Mar. Eng. =International Marine Engineering. 


: 


Inst. Min. Metal. = 
Metallurgy. 

Int. Volkswirt = Internationaler Volkswirt. 

Iron Coal Trades Rev. = Iron and Coal Trades 
Review. 

Jl. Soe. Chem. Ind. 
Chemical Industry. 

Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem. = Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 

Jl. Royal Soe. Arts = Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts. 


Institute of Mining and 


= Journal of the Society of 


Jl. S. Afr. Inst. Eng. = Journal of the South 
African Institute of Engincers. 

Kohle Erz = Kohle und Erz. 

Lumiére El. = Lumiére Electrique. 

Min. Eng. = Mining Engineer. 


Mines Minerals =,Mines and Minerals. 

Min. Se. Press = Mining and Scientific Press. 

Min. World Eng. Rec. = Mining World and Engi- 
neering Record. 

Mon. Ind. Gaz = Moniteur de l’Industrie du Gazet 
de |’Electricité. 

Montan. Rdsch. = Montanistische Rundschau. 

Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oesterreichische 
Zeitschrift fur Berg und Hiittenwesen. 


Portefeuille Econ. Machines = _ Portefeuille 
économique des machines. } 
Proce. Acad. Pol. Se. N. Y. = Proceedings of 


Academy of Political Science, New York. ' 
Proc. Am. Inst. El. Eng. = Proceedings of Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Proc. 8. Wales Inst. Eng. = Proceedings of South 
Wales Institute of Engineers. 

Rev. Noire = Revue Noire. 

Rev. Univ. Mines = Revue Universelle des Mines. 

Saarbrucker Berg. Kal. = Saarbrucker KRergmanns 
Kalendar. 

S. Afr. Min. Jl. = South African Mining Journal. 

Soz.-Technik =: Sozial-Technik. 

Stahl Eisen = Stahl und BHisen. 

Stein-Braunkohle = Stein und Braunkohle. 

Tech. Rdsch. = Technische Rundschau. 

Techn. Wirtsch = Technik und Wirtschaft. 

Tekn. Tidskrift = Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. = Transactions Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

Trans. Min. Inst. Scot. = Transactions of Mining 
Institute of Scotland. 4 

Trans. Inst. Min Eng. = 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Trans. Manchester Geol. Min. Soc. = Transactions 
of the Manchester Geological and Mining Society. 

Ung. Mont. Ind. = Ungarische Montanindustrie 
und Handelszeitung. 

Z. Damptkessel-Betr. = Zeitschrift fiir Dampf- 
kessel und Maschinenbetrieb. 

Z. El. Mach. = Zeitschrift fur Elektrotechnik und 
Maschinenbau. 


Transactions of the 





Note: We shall be glad to obtain for readers, where 
possible, copies of the papers referred to. 





I—GENERAL 


Coal Prices and Cost of Haulage. (Kohlenpreise 
und Foerderkosten.) Seidl, Techn. Wirtsch., 1912, 
1, pp. 47-58, 3 tab. (Research into the causes of 
the doubling of coal prices in all German districts 
between 1880 and 1909.) 


The World’s Coal Supplies and 
Economist, 1912, pp. 111-2. 

The World’s Coal Production in 1911. 
produktion der Welt im Jahre 1911.) 
Handel., 1912, 22, p. 4. 

The Coal Resources of Great Britain. G. T. Beilby, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2675, pp. 681-2. 

The Coal Deposits of Germany. F. Frech, Engi- 
neering, Vol. 93, 2414, pp. 462-3. 


Canadian Coal Fields. Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, Sp. 
Canad. Issue, April, 1912, pp. 1-34, 24 fig., 4 tab. 
(Canada is destined to become one of the most 
important coal producing countries in the world 
and the Canadian government has determined to 
intelligently husband these enormous resources.) 


The Sheridan, Wyo., Coal Field. J. Simmons, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 27, pp. 866-8, 4 fig. (A description 
of one of the largest producing fields in the west. 
The coal is classed as sub-bituminous and there 
are numerous seams of more than ordinary thick- 
ness.) 


The Sheridan, Wyo., Coal Field. J. Simmons, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 932-4, 4 fig. (The Carney 
Coal Co. has a mine with a capacity of 4,000 tons 
per 8-hr. shift. A detailed account of the plant 
is given with some notes on the Acme Coal Co’s. 
properties.) 

1911 Bituminous Mining Law of Pennsylvania. 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 526-8. (Analysis 
of those portions of the law which will increase 
the cost of mining. The sections of the new law 
are taken up consecutively and compared with the 
corresponding provisions of the law of 1893.) 


The popular Election of Mine Inspectors. J. T. 
Beard, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 903-5, 2 tab. 
(Conditions leading to the first coal mining laws 
enacted in the United States. The inspectors’ 
election by popular vote law, its effect on inspec- 
tors; examinations for mine foremen; how the law 
affects the miners.) 


Canadian Coal Mining Laws. Coll. Guard., Vol. 
103, 2678, p. 885. (The Dominion and Provincial 
laws and regulations betray a confusing variety. 
A complete list is given as far as ascertainable.) 

Mine Registration and Checking. A. W. Davidson, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 934-6. (At the Coleman 
mine of the International Coal and Coke Co.) 


On the State of the Question of Renewing the Coal 
Syndicate. (Der Stand der Erneuerungsfrage des 
Kohlensyndikates.) Int. Volkswirt, Vol. 22, 2, 
pp. 17-8. 

The Prussian Mining Administration and the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate. (Der 
preussische Bergfiskus und das _ Rheinisch- 
Westfaelisch Kohlen Syndikat.) Handel u. Ind., 
Feb. 10, 1912, p. 147-8. 


“Mine Management Diagram. Edwin 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, p. 411, 1 fig. 


Consumption. 


(Kohlen- 
Nachr. 


Ludlow, 


The National Insurance Act, 1911, as it affects em- 
ployers and workmen. F. S. Foley, 8vo., 62 pp. 
Sherratt & H., London. 

The National Insurance Act. O. Clarke, 1911, 8vo., 
87x55 in., 490 pp., Butterworth, London. 

Insurance of Mine Officials in the Ruhr District and 
the Insurance Law for Employes. (Die Gruben- 
beamtenversicherung im Ruhrkohlenbergbau und 
das Versicherungsgesetz fuer Angestellte.) F. 
Bertrams, Gliickauf, 1912, 9, pp. 358-63; 10, pp. 
399-404. 

Miner’s Pension Fund. Proposed Legislation. (Les 
retraites des Mineurs. Proposition de loi.) Rev. 
Noire, Vol. 15, 1912, 381, pp. 78-9; 383, pp. 99-100. 
(National pension fund for miners.) 

Workmen’s Liability Insurance. C. O. Bartlett, 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, p. 412. (The cost, 
and who shall pay it—relative dangers of the dif- 
ferent industries.) 

Utilizing Unmined Coal for the Production of Gas. 
A. G. Betts, Journal Gas Light, Vol. 118, 2552, 
pp. 95-6, 5 fig. (The article contains a full de- 
scription of an American patent taken out in 1909 
to utilize coal seams too thin or too poor to be 
worth working.) 

The Valuation of Mineral Properties. T. A. Dona- 
hue, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2670, pp. 423-4. 
(The valuation of deferred production of mineral 
estates and a consideration of the applicable rate 
of interest upon which to calculate.) 


II—GEOLOGY 


The Klip River Coal Field. Natal, S. Afr. Engin., 
Vol. 17, 1., pp 1-2, 2 profiles. (A general idea of 
the geological structure of the coal field, principally 
the results of surface observations.) 


III—MINING TECHNOLOGY 


A Hydro-Pneumatie Rock Drilling Machine. (En 
hydropneumatisk Bergborrmaskin.) G. E. Gjuke. 
Bihanf till Jernkontorets Ann., 1912, 2 pp., 112-23, 
4 fig. 


IV—WORKING OF MINERALS 


The Roden Coal Co's. Plant in Alabama. C. A. 
Tupper, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 25, pp. 800-3, 3 fig. 
(A carefully designed and equipped plant in which 
no expense has been spared to bring the working 
costs to a minimum.) 


The Dewar, Oklahoma, Coal Field. J. A. Garcia, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 898-9, 2 fig. (The Dewar 
field is an excellent example, on a small scale, of 
the benefits derived from consolidating the in- 
dividual operators.) 


Engineering Requirements in Bituminous Coal 
Mining. W. E. Fohl, Proc. Engin. Soc. West 
Penn., Vol. 27, 9, pp. 503-54, 1 fig. (Deals with 
engineering difficulties in the mine—mechanical, 
operative and human.) 

Method of Mining Coal. William Griffith, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 402-3, 6 ill. (Filling 
rooms by blasting floor up and roof down to occupy 
the worked out spaces.) 


Mining Methods in Illinois. M. F. Peltier, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 23, pp. 732-5, 2 fig., 1 map. (A 
general description of one of the most important 
fields in Illinois.) 

The Coal Fields of British Columbia. 
Can. Min. Jl., Vol. 33, 6, pp. 207-9. 


Silesian Mining Methods. B. C. Gullachsen, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 26, pp. 844-5, 7 fig. (In northern 
Silesia, the coal of the thick seams is developed by 
narrow stall workings driven in the lower benches 
of the bed. Final recovery is affected by retreating 
panel methods, the whole bed being extracted.) 


V—BORING, SHAFT SINKING 
AND TUNNELLING 


Recent Practice in Diamond Drilling and Borehole 
Surveying. . I. Hoffman, Inst. Min. Metall., 
Bull. 91, pp. 1-11, 6 fig., 1 pl., 3 folders. 


Studies and Experiments on the Freezing Method. 
(Studien und Versuche iiber das Gefrierverfahren.) 
W. Walbrecker, Diss. Lex., 21. Essen Ruhr., 
W> Girardet, 1912. 

The Rogers Drop Shaft, Iron River, Mich. P. B. 
McDonald, Min. Sci. Press., Vol. 103, 27, pp. 
831-3, 9 fig. (Surface equipment and construc- 
tion of a concrete drop shaft under compressed 
air to a depth of 140 ft.) 


Shaft Bottom at the Arenberg Mine. 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 413, 1 fig. 


Sheet Steel Piling for Sinking Shafts. Coll. Guard., 
Vol. 103, 2676, pp. 734-5, 4 fig. (The installation 
at ko Main Colliery is described and illus- 
trated. 


Ferro-Concrete Work at Harrington Collieries. 
Iron Coal Rev., Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 572-3, 8 fig. 
(The work includes the creepers at the pit bottom, 
the cage framing, cages, headgear, 
veyor, banking house and gantries.) 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


Recent Developments in Explosives. A. E. Ander- 
son, Eng. Min. Jl., Vol. 93, 5, pp. 270-3. (The 
recent development of mining explosives made 
from nitroglycerine, with or without nitrate of 
ammonia.) 


Electricity in Connection with Explosives. K. Scott, 
Iron Coal Trades Review, Vol. 84, 2291, pp. 
132-4. (Ammonium nitrate the basis of the safest 
explosives; nitrogen from the atmosphere, -di- 
cyandiamide as a reducer of temperature of ex- 
plosions.) 


Queensland Mine Regulations for Explosives. 
Austral. Min. Stand., Vol. 47, 1218, pp. 242. 
(The compulsory appointment of a qualified 
shot-firer with written credentials; detailed in- 
structions as to shot-firing, and the handling and 
storing of explosives.) 


VII—TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Mine Timbering. R. B. Woodworth, Coal Age, 
Vol. 1, 25, pp. 809-11, 11 fig., 2 tab., 27, pp. 873-5, 
3 fig. (The use of steel in the proper forms for 
certain classes of work, general methods of design, 
and cost of manufacture and installation.) 


R. R. Hedley, 
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VIUI—WINDING AND HAULAGE 


Electric Haulages in Mines. W. C. Mountain, Iron 
Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2296, pp. 334-8, 11 fig. 
(An explanation of the different types of haulage 
used underground in collieries, given in a paper read 
before the N. Eng. Assoc., Min. El. Eng.) 


Results of the Prussian Statistics of Winding Ropes 
for the Year 1910. (Ergebnisse der preussischen 
Statistiken der Schachtfoerderseile fuer das Jahr, 
1910.) Fr. Herbst, Gliickauf, 1912, 9, pp. 333-46; 
10, pp. 424-7, 41 fig. (Protective effect of greasing 
and galvanizing. Influence of deflection. Tensile 
strength; results with strands of triangular section. 
Coefficient of safety.) 

Large Winding Engines for South India. S. Afr. 
Min. Jl., Vol. 9, 2, pp. 727-8. (Engines to wind 
from a shaft 3700 ft. deep at 3000 ft. per min., 
an unbalanced load of 15.5 tons, developing 
5,000 h.p.) 

The V’alker Overwinding-Prevention Gear. J. Paul, 
Trans. Min. Inst. Scot., “Vol. 34, 2, pp. 56-60, 
1 fold plate (An apparatus which first sounds an 
alarm bell and then automatically applies the 
brake, shuts off steam and centers the reversing 
gear, as fitted at the Mary Pit of the Lochgelly 
Iron & Coal Co., Ltd., on the cage winding gear.) 


Prevention of Overwinding. Iron Coal Trades Rev., 
Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 561-4, 8 fig. (A description of 
the Visor controller and some practical experiences 
in its working.) 


IX—LIGHTING 


Portable Electric Lamps for Miners. Coal Age, 
Vol. 1, 26, pp. 836-7, 3 fig. (Electric lamps, worn 
by the mine worker, and giving a reliable light 
continuously for more than 12 hrs., are being intro- 
duced in a number of collieries.) 


iners’ fety Lamp Electricall Lighted. J. 

pee oe een Coal “Trades Rey Vol. 84, 2296, 
pp. 351, 3 fig. 

afety Lamp: Its Use and Abuse. G..H. Win- 

aes ngin., Vol. 16, 214, pp. 32-3. (A 
leeture upon the scientific use of the safety lamp 
as an instrument for the detection of inflammable 
gases.) 

Electrical Lighting of Mines. W. M. Thornton, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2676, pp. 733-4. (The use 
and advantages of metallic filament lamps in mine 
service.) 


X—VENTILATION 


Overcasts with Light Walls. A. A. Steel, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 515-6, 2 fig., 1 tab. 


Measuring Low Pressure Air. G. S. Weymouth, 
Min. Sci. Press., Vol. 104, 16, pp. 562-3, 2 fig. 
1 tab. (A method for measuring small quantities 
of air at low pressure by means of a simple ap- 
paratus suitable for actual working conditions.) 


XI—MINE GASES, TESTING 


Testing for Firedamp and Blackdamp by Means of 
a Safety Lamp. . Briggs, Trans. Inst. Min. 
Engin’ Vol. 43, 1, pp. 64-79, 4 fig. 

A Carbonic Oxide Detector. (Detektor na kyslienik 
uhelnaty.) R. Nowicki, Hor. a hut. list, Vol. 12, 
11, p. 161, 1 ill. (A small pocket apparatus with 
which the presence of carbon monoxide in the air 
down to 0.1 per cent may be detected, by means of 
a palladium chloride paper.) 


XII—COAL DUST 


Some phases of the Coal-Dust Question. 
way, Proc. 8. Wales Inst. Eng., Vol. 28, 1, pp. 6-35, 
2 fig., 2 plates. (Early experiments and recent 
continental and American developments.) 


Reduction, Control and Collection of Coal Dust in 
Mines. S. Mayor, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 
Vol. 42-3, pp. 496-556, 2 fig., 2 tab. 


The prevention of Coal Dust Explosions. J. Hargar, 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2296, pp. 332-3. 
(A diseussion of the subject before the Manchester 
Geol. Min. Soc. mainly as to the advisability of 
reducing the oxygen in the ventilating air supply.) 


Notes on Some Coal Dust Explosion Problems. 
J. Ashworth, 8. Wales Inst. Eng., Vol. 27, 7, pp. 
720-32, 1 fig., 4 plates. (Neither a stone-dust 
nor a watered zone restrains a detonative effect 
under experiment; there is therefore no known 
means of controlling the extent of an explosion.) 


XITI—EXPLOSIONS 


Causes and Prevention of Coal Mine Explosions. 
E. K. Judd, School Mines Qrtly., Vol. 33, 1, pp. 
65-71. (A discussion of the most_ satisfactory 
method of robbing coal dust of its dangers.) 


Bignall Hill Colliery Explosion. R.A.S. Redmayne, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2679, pp. 881-4, 3 fig. 
(A report on the gob fire at Bignall Hill presented 
to the Home Department and dealing with the 
whole subject of gob fires in mines.) 


The Susie, Wyoming, Explosion. C. 8S. Beach, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 908-9, 1 fig. (The 
article treats of the cause and effect of the explo- 
sion and ascribes the accident to the carelessness 
of some of the miners.) 


Lessons from Recent Mine Disasters. J. A. Holmes, 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 524-6. (A criticism 
of the destructive economic conditions which lead 
a oor life and waste of resources in the United 

tates, 
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Cross’ Mountain Mine Explosion. Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, 7, pp. 393-7, 1 fig., 4 ill. (The mine, its 
ventilation plan, the effects of the explosion, and 
the recovery work.) 


XIV—MINE FIRES 


The Giroux Mine Fire. H. H. Sanderson, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 435-6, 1 fig. (Facts in 
regard to its occurrence and the methods of re- 
covering after the fire.) 


Gob fires in the South Yorkshire Coal Fields. W H. 
Pickering, Min. Eng., Vol. 15, 212, pp. 303-4. 
(Their causes and remedies; methods at workiie 


the seams, gob fires most usual at the edge of shaft 
pillars, or where wall or timber is left in the goaf.) 


Air Mattresses for Confining Mine Fires. C Scholz, 
Comp.-Air. Mag., Vol. 17, 4, pp 6495-6, 1 fig 
(A pneumatic curtain is described which is used 
in the Consolidated Indian coal mines, U. 8. A. 
In some gaseous mines, square air mattresses, 
blown up by hand air pump, are utilized to make 
a first stopping of the air circulation; the fans then 
being reversed the smoke drawn back into the fire 
which is thereby quenched.) 


XV—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


Accidents in Anthracite Coal Mines F,. L. Hoffman, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 940-2, 6 tab. (Tables are 
given showing the number of persons killed and in- 
jured and the nature of the accidents occurring in 
each inspection district of the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region from 1906-10.) 


A Motor Car for Mine Rescue Work. F. C. Perkins, 
Mines Minerals, Vo.] 32, 9, p. 517, 1 fig. 


XVI—DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


Mine Drainage. (Bergmaennische Wasserwirt- 
schaft.) Kegel, 8vo, 9, 211 pp., 205 ill. Halle, 
W. Knapp, 1912. 


Unwatering Tresavean Mine, Cornwall. C. Barcken- 
bury, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 566-70, 
4 fig. (The unwatering, after 150 years’ abandon- 
ment, has been successfully accomplished by means 
of electric high-lift turbine pumps, down to below 
the 248 fathom level beneath adit.) 


Water Purification for Collieries. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 
25, pp. 804-6, 6 fig. (The article treats of water 
puntying processes and apparatus, necessitated 

y the increasing demand for colliery bathing 
facilities and larger central station power plants.) 


XVII—PREPARATION 


Coal Washing at Lahousoge. D. A. Willey, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 391-2, 1 ill. 


XVIII—COKE OVENS 


Device for Extinguishing, Drying and Storing Coke. 
(Dispositif pour l’extinetion, le séchage, et l’em- 
magasinage du coke de la Société d’Eclairage, 
Chauffage et Force Motrice.) Rev. Noire., Vol. 15, 
1912, 383, p. 102, 2 fig. 


Coke Oven Tars of the Umted States. P. Hubbard, 
Chem. Engin., Vol. 15, 3, pp. 92-6, 3 tab. (An 
analytical study of the properties of coke oven 
tars of the United States; a list of analysis is given 
of the crude tar production of 26 manufacturers.) 


The Jamison Coke Plants, Greensburg. R. D. Hall, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 936-9, 6 fig., 1 tab. (The 
plants described make only 72 and 96 hour coke. 
The ovens supply waste gas to two boiler plants. 
The coke made is superior to the ordinary beehive 
coke, being free from black butts and a trifle 
lower in sulphur.) 


Extensive Use of Coke Oven Gas. C. A. Tupper, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 26, pp. 832-5, 5 fig. (The article 
is intended to give some idea of the extent to which 
coke oven gas is used in combustion engines for the 
generation of power, and the great number of 
plants so operated in Europe.) 


Byproduct Coke Ovens in America. F. E. Lucas, 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 530-1. 


XIX—FUEL TESTING 


Mount Mulligan Coal Deposits, Queensland, for 
Coke Making and Coal Supplies. C. F. V. Jack- 
son, Austral. Min. Stand., Vol. 47, 1211, pp. 76-7. 
(The coke tests were carried out in a small beehive 
oven and the boiler tests in a water tube boiler.) 


Experiments on the Conservation of Coa! by Storing 
under Water. (Liegen Erfahrungen oder Ver- 
suchsergebnisse itiber Konservierung von Kohlen 
under Wasser vor.) Z. Dampfkessel-Betr., 1912, 
5, pp. 49-53, 3 fig., l tab. (By storing in the open 
air for 12 months there resulted a small reduction 
of heating value. By storing under water there 
is no loss of heating value, nor is there any change 
in the quality of coal.) 


Fuels, their Testing and Combustion. (Unsere 
Brennmaterialien, ihre Untersuchung und _ ihre 
Verbrennung.) H. Leefelder. 8vo., 3, 81 pp., 
9 ill. (Techn. Volksbuecherei, Vol. 6), Berlin, 
Maritima, 1912. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. G. C. Porter 
and F. R. Ovitz, Gas World, Vol. 56, 1435, 
pp. 12-3. (Recommendations as to the storage of 
coal; submergence. storage is an absolute pre- 
ventive but entails firing wet coal.) 


The Carbon Dioxide Recorder as a Factor in Fuel 
Eronomy.. E. A. Uebting, Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem., 
Vol. 4, 2 pp., 123-4, 4 fig. 
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The apeira  0 Examination of Coal J. Lomax, 
Coll. Guard., Vol 103, 2677, pp 787-8. (A reply 


to the points raised in the discussion of a paper 
read upon this subject.) 


Calculation of Heat Value of Coal. O. Ih Kowalke, 
Power, Vol. 35, 16, pp. 5589, 2 fig. (A simple 
formula and chart are given for figuring the heat 
value from the proximate analysis ) 


XX—STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Locomotive Boilers at Collieries Coll. Guard., Vol 
103, 2676 pp. 731 2, 6 fig (An explanation is 
offered of how some of the more common defects 
occur and means by which danger may be averted ) 


XXI —ELECTRICITY 


The New Rules on Installation and Use of Elee- 
tricity in Mines. Coll Guard, Vol. 103 2670 
pp. 431-2. : 

Mining Electrical Rules. W. C. Mountai 
Coal Trades Rev , Vol, 84, 2289, pp. ‘60-1 Cree 
concentric system, leakage indication, efficient 
insulation ) 

Electric Power in Southeast Kent. El. Rev Vol. 7 

L er in § ast 5 ul. Pig Ay 
1786, pp. 261-6, 14 fig (The Tilmanston power 


house and colliery equipment at the adjacent 
mines.) 


Central Station Generation of Power at 
a e the Central 

Indiana Coal Fields: J. V Hunter, Bros. Am. 
Inst. El. Eng., Vol. 31, 3, pp. 277-82, 2 tab. (4 
ane as to eee the conclusions derived 
rom Indiana are applicable to Pennsylvania : 
other coal fields.) cop? and 

Central Station Power 
Thomas, Proc. Am. 
pp. 245-58, 5 fig. (Discusses the advancing use- 
fulness of electric power in mines with especial 
reference to the use of straight alternating current 
hoist motors up to 500 hp. capacity.) 


Central Station for Colliery Service E. B. W 2 
Coal Age: Vols 15636, pp. 838-9, 5 fig. “(The 
equipment of a small central station is described.) 

Power Generation and Distribution in ti i 
v re < 8 tne Pit 

von der Heydt. (Krafterzeugung u. Verteilung 
auf dem Steinkohlenbergwerk ‘von der Heydt.”’) 
- Kraftbetr., 1912; 8, Pp. 153-6, 2 ill. (Data of 

e€ gas-engine power plant, the electri i 
gear and distribution.) _— 

Remote Control of Electrical 
Iron-Coal Trades Rev., 
2 fig. 


Motor Starters for Mining Work. A. P Drak 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2302, pp. oe 
2394, pp. 638-40, 2 fig. (A discussion upon the 
selection of suitable starting switches.) 

Fault Location on Mining Cables. 
nbs Coal Trades Revs ¥ 

g. 


in Coal Mines. W. H. 
Inst. El. Eng., Vol. 31, 3 


f Apparatus in Mines. 
Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 566-7, 


G. B. Burrows, 
Vol. 84, 2305, pp. 695-6, 


XXII—SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Peckfield Colliery. Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol 84 
2296, pp. 321-2, 1 fig. A new installation of 
surface plant and relayout of sidings; the screens 
are designed to deal with 3000 tons per 10-hr. day.) 


The Consolidated Fuel Co., Utah. B. Shubart 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 944-5, 3 fig. (The article 
describes a characteristic mountain coal operation 
with some of the difficulties encountered.) 


Coal Bunkers of Reinforced Concrete. (Kohlen- 
bunker aus Eisenbeton.) Kupfer, Kohle Erz 
1912, 10, pp. 223-6. (Advantages of reinforced 
concrete bunkers.) 

Double Tipple for Colonial Coal Co. W. T. Griffi 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 906-7, 3 fig. (The nin? 
struction of a double tipple to meet special condi- 
tions at Prestonsburg, Ky. The tipple and the 
local power plant are described.) 


XXITI—SANITATION, DISEASES 


Miner’s Phthisis. Min. Jl., Vol. 96, 3991, pp. 159-62. 
(A complaint mainly due to modern conditions 
of operating; the neglect of preventive regulations; 
state and private control should co-operate.) : 


Miners Nystagmus. J. Court, Optician, Vol. 43, 
p. 1099, p. 87-8. (Conclusions from researches 
conducted over a number of coal fields and ex- 
tended to metalliferous mines, on the connection 
between nystagmus and the bad light given b 
rae wee safety lamps and individual predisposi- 
‘ion. 


Housing of Scottish Miners. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, 
pp. 921-2, 3 fig. (The average miner’s house in 
eotland is more‘substantial and better equipped 
than in the United States. It supplies, however, 
quarters too narrow to suit the average American 
working-man and the ventilation is inadequate.) 

Disinfecting Miners’ Dwellings. W. H. Ross and 
R. C. Benner, Min. Sci. Press., Vol. 103, 27, pp. 
829-30. (The principal germ-destroying agents 
and methods of use.) 


Miners’ Baths. H. F. Bulman and W. B. Wilson, 
Trans. Inst. Min. Engin., Vol. 43, 1, pp. 92-110, 
19 fig. (Data on the question gathered from 
Westphalia, Belgium, and the North of France.) 

Miners’ Baths and Bath Houses. G. B. Walker, 
Engineering Mag., Vol. 42, 3, pp. 371-85, ill. 
Nagacary British and continental practice illus- 
rated, , 
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Little Talks on a Big Sub- 
ject for Coal Age Readers 






COAL AGE 


Throwing The Searchlight 
On Advertising 


Vol. 1, No. 35 








By the Ad. Editor 


The other day a man came into our 
office and wanted to put an advertise- 
ment in the paper. He had a device 
for coal mines and wanted to introduce 
it to you readers through these columns. 


*K *k > 


In the course of the conversation we asked 
him if his product had been tested and 
proved. 


He replied that the tests were in pro- 
gress but that the results were not yet 
certain. 


What did we do? 


Simply told him not to risk his money in 
advertising the article until he knew and 
could prove that it would do the work he 
expected sit; to-— 


And, on thinking it over, he thanked us 
and went away. He'll come in again one of 
these days (if his tests come out right) and 
when he starts advertising he'll be znvesting 
money instead of rzsking it. 


of * a 


Now what does that little experience mean 
to you? 


Simply that we knew that this man was 
starting wrong —that it would be utter 
folly to advertise an article before he was sure 
it had merit. 


Because there isn’t a chance on earth for a 
man to make money advertising a product 
that won’t make good every claim the ad 
makes. 


Not long ago a large concern lost several 
hundred thousand dollars advertising a lini- 
ment that proved to have undesirable fea- 
tures 





And another well-known concern lost many 


-thousands by advertising, at a low cost, a ma- 


chine that buyers found wouldn’t last. 


They redeemed every machine at the price 
paid for it—and were out all the thousands 
they had spent on advertising. Besides their 
reputation suffered more than money could 
repay. 


The point is, advertising must be backed 
up by merit in the article advertised or the 
advertiser loses—loses heavily and _ loses 
alone. 


Or, from your viewpoint, zf an article is 
continuously advertised in your paper you 
can bet your last dollar that that article has 
all the merit and value claimed for it— 


And such an article is worth your serious 
consideration and investigation. 


Ok k k 


What is it that has made the names 
“Tiffany” on jewelry, ‘Victor’? on phono- 
graphs and “‘Elgin’’ on watches valuable? 


Just advertising backed up by guaranteed, 
unfailing merit and quality in the goods so 
marked. | 


Isn’t it pretty clear that, in advertising, 
“honesty is the only policy’’— 


And that buying advertised goods is the 
safe policy for you? 
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“Link-Belt” Chain Retarding Conveyor and Tipple 


Majestic Collieries Co., Cedar, W. Va. Capacity 300 tons an hour. Length 425 feet. Shaking Screen Tipple equipment over tracks. 


Chain Retarding Conveyors 


In mountainous districts where the entry of the mine is 
usually at quite an elevation above the level of the railroad 
tracks, the problem of conveying the coal from the drift- 
mouth to the loading track without undue breakage is 
solved by the use of ‘“‘Link-Belt’’ Chain Retarding Conveyors. 


Our latest installations are shown in Book No. 111 


We Design and Build 


machinery of every description for the efficient and eco- 
nomical handling of coal at the mine. May we outline a 
plan for handling of your coal ? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York, 299 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston, 131 State Street St. Louis, Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Square Seattle, 118 King Street San Francisco, Eby Machinery Co. 
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Fairmont 


Endless Cable Car Hauls tor 
Slopes 
Endless Cable Car Retarders 


for Inclines 
Strongest and Best 


Install one and boost up your 
output 


Steel. Tipples and Complete 
Equipments 


Latest Improved Type Car Haul 
Marion Gas Coal Company, Enterprise, W. Va. 


Write us before buying. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
Fairmont, W. Va., U. S. A. 


The basis of the desirable results obtained by 

Williams Crushers is the patented Hinged fatthe: d 
Hammer principle. The exceptional effec- By Bedeh el be AY phoma patente 
tiveness of the principle is due to each wear- construction can crush more 
ing part being easily adjustable to itself, to coal with less power and lower 


wear, and to every other wearing part. cost of maintenance than any 
Thus, hammers are adjustable to breaker other crusher on the market. 
plates and cage. Breaker plates are adjust- 

able to hammers. Cages are adjustable to 

hammers, also adjustable fine or coarse. 


By these adjustments not only is uniform pro- 
duct insured at all times despite wear, but also 
life of the grinding parts is prolonged, cost of 
maintenance is lessened, capacity of crusher is 
increased, and horsepower per ton is decreased. 
Your careful investigation of the Williams 
Patent Crusher ts tnvited. Our Catalog No. 5 
gives full information. Write for tt. 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 Separate and 19 
Distinct Patents. More than 2000 in Daily Use. é a NEW SFE OR Oe BOTTOM). 


HER== 
The Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Company 
Old Colony Building, Chicago 


347 Monadnock Building Factory ’ 
San Francisco, Cal. 2701 No. Broadway, St. Louis 
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Locomotives, Compressed 
Air 
PORrterewo., seuss ate ews tthe 17 
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Locomotives, Electric 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
2d cover 
Jeffrey Mfg. CORTE eis chage aee 3 
Morgan-Gardner Electric 
COM es ecole teens clerk nett 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mit CGS sae come ietetate 2d cover 
Locomotives, Gasoline 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D..... 16 
Locomotives, Steam 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
2d cover 
Porter: COs bis he an eeee cease ‘17 
Vulean “iron Works. :c..ee 9 
Lubricators 
Whitcomb Co:, Geo. D..... 16 
Metal, Anti-Friction 
Riverside Metal Refining 
Col WA s connee ts eta 17 
Metal, Babbitt 
Riverside Metal Refining 
COs Ficus vse area ereleee cueretdanasTsmeee a lr 
Metal, Bearing 
Riverside Metal Refining 
COi Bdntheeeek AIS vce teen iy 
Mixers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O., 
zg 4th cover 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 3d cover 
Motors 
Morgan-Gardner Electric 
Di: Chabal ot wer itaver pl ten eaena 10 
Ridgway Dynamo & En 
SING MOGs dc newts thi hana wee ones 
Stine: “Gol cca Giskie aiavel coe eee 7 
Westing house Electric & 
Mite. "Compe ss, 2 6 Shae etnies: 
Packing 
Schieren Co. (Chas. Az 35. ee 
Paints and Oils 
Highland Chemical Pro- 
Guwcts Co. wi. ss clam eee 4 


Perforated Metals 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Harrington & King Perfo- 

PA tN SCO wee hus & aos eas 10 
Hendrick Mig... Co. ...+ «sane 8 


Picking Tables 

American Concentrator Co 18 

Jefrey  Miies) Cows. a eee 3 

Link-Belt Co 

Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical 
QUCES xCO « sds Secs Roster 4 

Pipe Preservative 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
AUCs Cota 1 See an Bee 4 


@ Are you getting the full benefit 
out of these advertising pages? 

@ Look them over carefully and you 
will learn things that will make you 


Hubbell Electric 
Safety Lanterns 


[S , 


Ideal for MINE Use 


For general use about the mine, 


the officials’ 


and Miners’ 


Hand 


Lantern here shown is unequalled. 
It is excellently adapted for work 


in tunnel headings, 


for use with 


rescue apparatus or coal punching 


machines. 


Cost of operation is 


only about half that of any oil 


lamp. 


Write for catalog, 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAFETY LIGHT CO. 


14 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. 


AGE—Section 


Pipe, Wood 

BPastern@ Mie mCO. wd os An ae ee 

Power Transmitting Ma- 
chinery 

Morse ChatneCogs. ce... sas 8 


Publishers 

McGraw-Hill Book Co..... 15 

Pulleys, Shafting and 
Hangers 

American Concentrator Co. 18 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co...... 

Jeffrey (Nit seetlOnG ei. selene 3 

Webster Mtg. Co..... 3d cover 

Pulverizers, Coal 


Jefirey  MigeeConm: «cs s,. te 3! 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv erizers COs wise saia woe 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 

Deming” COpmerei else, cre leth 0 ete 9 
Pumps, Centrifugal 

Crawford & MeCrimmon Co. 6 
Deming Co 9 
Pumps, Electric 


Deming, .C Once eeaucks sts olde ees 9 

Fairmont Mining Machin- 
OLY AGO aes preee «om lela ashe 

Pumps, Rotary 

Demise COs at. es cists teirks 9 

Rail Benders 

Link= Belt i@ociarcs es sf ores 1bih 

Screens 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. 0O., 
4th cover 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery ACO tettacmct se ea Samet 


Harrington & King VPerfo- 
TATINE AGO wees sis. feels 10 
FELON Giri Gs Vi eS Gla oie ce cae 8 
Jeffrey. NLS Co otek se ets 5] 
Link-=<Belt, Gone eos. ais 11 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 9 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 38d cover 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulvertzersi@Gnen. a0.) fee ee 
Shafting 
See Pulleys 
Sheaves 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery TC OMe op iesien wtewe aere eis 13 
Link- Bele CO erie ich ida eters el 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co.... 9 
Stine’ Gols Sree mites 7 
Webster Mfg. Co..... 38d cover 
Stokers, Mechanical 
McClave-Brooks Co........ 6 
Structural Steel 
Bartlett & Snow Co., CG. O.; 
’ 4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 


Vola Noma. 

Surveying Instruments 
Bufl Ss Burl Mre. Cone ane 8 
Switchboards 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 

phone Mfzs Cosy. 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mis. Cow) seein eee 2d cover 
Tanks 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 8 


Telephone Equipment 
Stromberg-Carlson 
phone Mfg. Co 
Telephones, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson 
phone Mis) Coe. eeeaeee 
Tipples 


American Concentrator Co 18 
Fairmont Mining Machin- 


ery -CO.5,.5020 40 eee 
Jeffrey Mite). Cowes eee 3 
Link-Beéelt Go2. 240.) 1 fw 
Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co. 9 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader 
COS sn. ees seer 4th cover 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B.. 8 
Webster Mfg.'Co..... 3d cover 
Transformers 
Westinghouse Hlectric & 
Mie? “COs sien 2d cover 
Transits and Levels 
Buff & BufliMie: Coase 8 
Trolley Cars 
Bureka’: Co Lhe ye cree 9 


Trolley Wires 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Mig Come nee 2d cover 
Turbines, Steam 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mie. CO. So dei een 2d cover 
Valves 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D..... 16 


Washeries, Coal 
American Concentrator Co 18 


Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery Conan tg) eee eee 
Jeffrey Mts. Co.ns see 3 
Link=Belt: Co... 2 one 11 
Webster Mfe. Coz ea. 3d cover 

Water Filtration and 


Softening 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 8 


Wheels, Car 
See Cars and Car Wheels 


Wire and Cable 


Stromberg-Carlson 
phone* Mtg? Conca =e es 7 


worth more to yourself. 
@ Nearly every advertisement con- 


tains something 
to know. 


that you ought 


YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARVH 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata under 


your land to be examined in broad daylight. 


work. 


No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. 


Field Office—30 Carson St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8,16 and 35 tons of 2 to 302z, 
smokeless and ordorless briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


90 West Street 


New York, U. S. A. 





—— 
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Practical Books Backed By A Guarantee 


ee 


f MINING 
IMBFRING «5 
IMBERING WNITHOL 


AND 


MINING TIMBER 


_—— 


TESTORNS Basan 


For Coal Mining Engineers 


Rock Drills 


By EUSTACE M. WESTON. 367 
pp., $4.00 (17s). A thoroughly de- 
tailed treatise on all types of drills 
and their uses. It compares them 
and tells the uses for each under 
varying conditions. 


Practical Shaft Sinking 


By FRANCIS DONALDSON, M.E. 
143 pp., $2.00 (8/6). Gives the 
best present day practice. It covers 
the construction details, contracts, 
costs, speeds, pumps, etc. 


Geology Applied to Mining 


By J. E. SPURR. 326 pp., cloth, 
$1.50 (6/6); leather, $2.00 (8/6). A 
simple application of economic geol- 
ogy to mining problems. 


Underground Surveying 


By L. W. TRUMBULL, E.M. 250 
pp., $3.00 (12/6). An American 
book which, in its corrected edition, 
covers the best underground practice 
of leading American engineers. 


Mine Timbering 
By W. E. SANDERS, B. MACDON- 
ALD, W. PARLEE and others. 176 
p., $2.00 (8/6). <A series of papers 
a8 leading authorities on the best 
current practice in timbering. 


Prospecting, Locating & Valuing Mines 


By R. H. STRETCH. 381 opp., 
cloth, $2.00 (8/6); flexible leather, 
$2.50 (10/6). A manual for pros- 
pectors with valuable data on veins, 
deposits, etc. 


Simple Mine Accounting 


By DAVID WALLACE. 64 pp., 
with bookkeeping forms, $1.00 (4/6). 
Revised in 1910 with valuable matter 
on cost books, card systems, etc., 
The best book for men who are not 
expert accountants. 


Ore Dressing 
By ROBERT H. RICHARDS, S.B. 
LL.D. Four vol., 2,000 pp., per set, 
$20.00 (£4, 4s); per vol., $5.00 (21s). 
An eneyclopedia on the dressing of 
minerals. 





McGraw-Hill Books May Be Seen At 


Boston—Old Corner Book Store. 

Chicago—A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Denver—Kendrick-Bellamy Co. 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia Book Co. 

San Francisco—Mining & Scientific 
Press, and Cunningham, Curtis & 
Welch. 

Seattle—Lowman & Hanford Co. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


London, 6 Bouverie St., E. C. 





These books are the kind that active engineers are using. ‘They 
contain practical, usable material—the kind that is needed in your every- 
day problems. Like all McGraw-Hill books they are backed by a guar- 
antee. (See below.) 


Mining Without Timber 


By R. B. BRINSMADE. 309 pp., illus., $3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 

A book for coal mining engineers. It is up to the minute with 
fresh data. It is a practical book. 

Mr. Brinsmade gives the best modern material on Mining Seams, 
telling all about Pillar Systems and Long-wall Systems. Another impor- 
tant section is that on Flushing Systems for Filling Seams and Recovering 
Pillars. 

Explosives and their use, and Principles of Blasting are covered 
fully. It discusses also Compressed Air; Principles for Controlling 
Excavations; Principles of Mine Drainage; Surface Shoveling in Open 
Cuts; Comparison of Various Mining Systems; Principles of Mine 
Evaluation, etc. 


Timbering and Mining 
By W. H. STORMS. 300 pp., fully illus., $2.00 (8/6) net, postpaid. 

A practical treatise on American methods. 

Mr. Storms collected the data from leading mines, large and small, 
all over the United States. He has written the matter in a clear, straight- 
forward way, and kept in mind, always, the practical and economical 
features. 


Principles of Mining 
By H. C. HOOVER. 200 pp., tllus., $2.50 (10/6) net, postpard. 
The standard treatise. It is based on extensive study and wide 
experience. 
The three parts are: First—The valuation. Second—The develop- 
ment of tunnels, shafts, etc., with valuable material on equipment and 
efficiency. ‘Third—The administration of mines, problems of labor, 


efficiency, costs, etc. 
Cost of Mining 


By JAMES R. FINLAY. 415 pp., illus., $5.00 (21s) net, postpaid. 
The results of the leading mines of the world are presented in this 
book. 
It is the product of many years study of mining economies. It gives 
the results of the leading mines of the world, with detailed analyses of the 
costs of mining coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper, gold and silver. 


? That’s the question. Practical scien- 
How Much Does It Cost ° tific management aims to supply the 
answer. More than that, it tries always to reduce the cost toa minimum. These 
five books give valuable suggestions on cost-keeping, wages, time-study, management 
—both theory and practice. 

Ennis—Works Management 


$2.00 (8/6) net, postpaid. Stimulating and full 
of valuable suggestions. 


Diemer—Factory Organization and Administration Going—Principles of Industrial Engineering 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. A book of methods, $2.00 (8/6) net, postpaid. A review of the lead- 
with forms, ete. ing theories, with comparisons and results. 


Evans—Cost Keeping and Scientific Management 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. Designed for the small shop. 


Send For A Catalogue With Full Descriptions 


Taylor—Shop Management 
$1.50 (6/6) net, postpaid. A reprint of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s A.S.M.E. paper outlining his system. 





Return Privilege Guarantee. 





When cash accompanies an order for 
McGraw-Hill books the purchaser 
may, within five days of receipt of 
the books, return any or all of his 
purehase for any reason whatsoever, 
and his money will be refunded 
promptly and without question. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


Unter den Linden 71, Berlin 
Publishers of Books for Coal Age. 
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WHIECOMB (GASOLINE YOTORS 


The Successful Adaptation Of The Internal Combustion Engine To Coal Mine Haulage 





During Year 1911 


A Whitcomb Five Ton Gasoline at the mines of The Southern Coal and Coke 
Co. Gatliff, Tenn., Hauled 115,484 Tons of Coal at a total Cost for Gasoline, Oil, 
Repairs and Labor of $1422.50 or a cost per ton of $.0124—Length of haul—3000 


ft—How does your cost compare with thisP Write us. 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Box D. Rochelle, Illinois 


NCE UPON A TIME a man came to what folks called Gospel 

() Five Corners. There were four roads branching out for him to 

choose from and none of them bore a sign to indicate where or 

what they led to. Getting the right one was purely a matter of guess 

work and, with the chances three to one against the traveler, he naturally 
went wrong. 


There are hundreds of manufacturers in your line and the ones who 
have the right goods put up their signs—they advertise in Coal Age. 


The Buyers’ Guide will post you accurately if you'll consult it. 


To be here is a badge of responsibility. 


To buy from here is a guarantee of satisfaction. ; 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


under this heading 25 cents for 25 words or less. 


Advertisements 
Cash or stamps must accom- 


Additional words, two cents a word. 
pany order. 

Mine electrician to take care of the underground work 
in electrically operated mine; must be able to repair and keep 
in running condition and be thoroughly familiar with loco- 
motives, electrical pumps, electrical punchers and shortwall 
machines; state age, experience and reterences, also salary 
desired. Address Box 42, Coal Age. June 15. 

Wanted—A technically trained engineer to serve as Asso- 
ciate Editor on Coal Age; a mechanical man_ with experi- 
ence in the design and construction of breakers, tipples, power 
plants, ete, is especially desired; unusual opportunity for 
right party to investigate new installations and to study most 
recent practice. Address ‘Editor,’ Coal Age. June 8. 

Wanted for mine inspector; man with extended experience 
in bituminous mines; must be capable of acting in an advisory 
capacity, being familiar with modern mining methods and 
show records of positions successfully filled as mine foreman, 
ete.; excellent opportunity for right man. Reply, giving de- 
tailed experience, age, nationality, positions held with salary 
obtained and references, to Box 36, Coal Age. June &. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertisements under this head 25 cents for 25 words or 
less. Additional words, two cents a word. Cash or stamps 
must accompany order. 

Wanted—Position as superintendent; all I ask is that you 
investigate; correspondence absolutely confidential and im- 
mediately returned. Address Box 48, Coal Age. June 8. 

Mining engineer, seven years’ experience on mine, land and 
railroad surveys and mining construction, now engineering 
teacher, desires summer employment. Address Box 89, Coal 
Age. June 15. 

Wanted—To operate small mine on contract, decrease your 
output expense, and produce coal from your mines cheaper 
than it costs you; now operating under contract a shaft mine 
for leading mine corporation of Pennsylvania; A-1 references. 
maGresH “tock. ©, care Coal Age, June §&. 

Wanted—To hear from companies needing first-class elec- 
trician with recognized knowledge and ability and mechanic 
with executive ability; expert on armatures, winding, building, 
power plants, construction, remodeling, mine locomotives, 
coal cutters, fans, pumps; best credentials as to integrity and 
ability. Address Box 41, Coal Age. June 8. 

Position as superintendent by married man, 39 years old; 
college and university graduate; sixteen years’ practical ex- 
perience, mostly inside coal mines Pittsburg district, as miner, 
roadman, driver, weighmaster, surveyor, fireboss, assistant 
mine foreman, mine foreman and superintendent; good health, 
good habits and best of references; salary $250. Address Box 
32; care Coal Age. June §&. 
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Conveying, Elevating and Hoisting 
Machinery. Robins Coal and Coke 
Crushers. We carry a complete stock of 
Chains and Sprockets. Write for monthly bulletins 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Thomas Robins, President C. K. Baldwin, Chief Engineer 
General Offices: 138 Park Row, New York. 


_ Chicago: Old Colony Building. San Francisco: The Griffin Company. 
~ Spokane: United Iron Works. Toronto; Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Z Glasgow, N. S.: Brown Machine Company, Ltd. 


READ THIS! 


Why is it that some of the largest 
Coal and Coke Companies in the 


United States use our Babbitt Metals 
and are satisfied? It must be that we 
are giving them the Best. We are! 
It will pay you to give us a trial. 


Yours for service. 


RIVERSIDE METAL REFINING COMPANY 1 


Connellsville, Pa. 


GET A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE ON THE MINE 
LOCOMOTIVE YOU NEED 


It will pay you to do it and you can get the Specialist’s 
advice without cost. 


The reason it will py you is that long experience has proved that certain types of loco- 
motives are best for one class of conditions, other types for other conditions. 

The reason that you can get the needed Specialist’s advice /ree is that for 45 years*we 
have been devoting our entire energy to the development of the Porter Line of Locomotives, 
both air and steam and for all gauges and service, and so have learned just what treatment 
different conditions demand. 

And we will gla co into full detrils if you will write us as to your conditions. And you will be 
put under no obligations nor to any expense whatever. 


H. K. Porter Company 
410 Wood St. Pittsburg, Penna. 


New York Office, Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St. 


Easy Running Cars for Low Coal 


Watt Steel Cars built from 20” to 30” high with roller bearing 


wheels. 
plans. 


The Watt Minning Car Wheel Co, ®2"esville, Ohio 


One man can push them to or from the face. Write us for 














Frogs, Switches, Crossings 
And Everything In This Line 





























Stands We 
Spikes carry a Stock 
on 
Braces Hand, 
Splices ; 
‘ Catalogue 
Turntables Designed and prices 
. and built wn 
Tipple Tracks for service. request, 











etc., etc. 














THE INDIANAPOLIS SWITCH & FROG CO. Springfield, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES : New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Spokane, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Fire Claw lin Your 
Prepared Coalr 
Well, Then Remove It—Here’s How: 








You can have the trick done in a thor- 
oughly practical, workaday manner, 
without undue complication in equip- 
ment and at a cost not to exceed 1-5 of 
a cent per ton over the cost of doing 
work such as the usual coal washer 
accomplishes. 





You can make each piece of EGG, 
NUT and SLACK as bright and clean 
as if it had been scrubbed in clear 
water with a tooth brush. 


With a personal interview, it will take 
only a few minutes to explain. If the 

“mountain will not come to Moham- 
med, Mohammed will see go to the 
mountain.’ 








Address any one of our ‘hese offices. 


We are now building five coal washing 
plants. 





American Concentrator Company 


Philadelphia ; Birmingham 
Weightman Building J oplin, Mo. Brown-Marx Building 
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A Small Improvement That Does Big 
Things Has Been Perfected In The 


Perkins Carrier 
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Will handle Coal, Ore, Ashes, Gravel, Sand, Cement, Etc., Etc. 






















It is the most important improvement made in many years in a 
pivoted bucket carrier. It has overcome the last difficulty in handling 
material with this class of conveyors—namely, the problem of spillage. 


Pivoted Bucket Carriers 


oftimes offer the most effective way of handling; but the expense of labor in 
gathering spillage has always increased the cost of operation and been a source 
of constant trouble. The Perkins Carrier reduces the spillage to a negligible 
minimum, and all but eliminates the expense of picking up the droppings. 
It is perfectly non-spilling in load- 
ing, yet without overlapping lips 
or anything of the sort to require 
special provisions for their passage 
by each other at corners of the 
quadrangle. ‘The swinging pipe roller 
at one lip of each bucket does it. 





This is just one of the improved fea- 
tures of the Perkins. The others are 
worth learning. For instance, we can 
show you how it has effected big savings for many present users. We can tell 
you how it will prove of practical and economical value in your own work. 


Our Magazine, “Webster Method,” is filled with valuable suggestions on 
questions of Economical Handling. If you do not get it, let us know. 


THE WEBSTER MF’G COMPANY, TIFFIN, OHIO 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
88-90 Reade Street Dempcy-Degener Co. 815-817 Fisher Bldg. 


3 





Perkins Carrier Handling Coal. 
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BOX CAR | —_ || 
LOADERS : 


Not only because it saves in labor 
costs but because it lessens the amount 
of slack caused by other methods of 
box car loading. 





“We are able to lecate the weight of 
the coal well over the trucks and with- 
out throwing or slamming the coal, 
consequently with the least breakage 
we think of any loader on the 
market,’’ writes the Superintendent 
of the Oglesby (Ill.) Coal Company. 


Write jor Catalog 
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The Drop Forged Chain Of This Picking Belt | 








makes operation continuous. The 

drop forged, self oiling, roller chain 

is practically unbreakable and will 
last for years. 

Our Picking Belts are built for all ser- | 
vices and conditions; they are in daily 
operation in all parts of this and many 
other countries, giving the highest pos- 
sible satisfaction. 


oe ere oo 





We specialize in the designing and building 
of complete equipments for handling coal 
including:—Greene Self-Dumping Car Haul 
—Coal Tipples—Screen Rigs—Car Hauls 
and Retarders—Conveyors—Crushers etc. 


s x 
ta mibdnaien a 





Catalog Mailed On Request. 





Cleveland, Ohio, and — | 


The C. Q. Bartlett & Snow Co., No. 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. | | 
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Perforated Steel 
Screen Plates 


or Coal and Coke, Crushed 


Beach 
Pellet els) 3 3 
4 


Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 


‘| Cylindrical Screen sections rolled to diameter lap or butt joints, and fastened with clips, bolted or 
riveted—segments for Taper Screens rolled to diameter with bolt holes in margins. 


‘| Flat screen plates of any dimensions to 10x20 feet to one inch thick for heavy work. 
‘| Standard sizes of Round, Oblong and Square holes—special sizes made to suit. 
‘| Manganese Bronze or Monel Metal screens for acidulated or sulphurous mine waters. 


UR sizes are standard centers (distance apart) but we can give you closer or wider spacing if required— 
O in other words you get what you want. 

The screens are made with care, exact to details of size, thickness and dimensions—in point of material 
and workmanship the best of their kind 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
_ 628 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


You’ve Got To Consider Three Things In Selecting 


Coal Mining Machines 


Low-Vein Type Continuous 
Cutting Machine 


First you've got to consider the machine itself, its ability to mine large tonnage and its cost of up- 
keep. Then you’ve got to consider it in connection with the machine runner, whether its operation 
is easy enough and its construction simple enough to enable him to do the most and the best work. 


Finally you’ve got to consider whether the quality of your coal is improved for the market and 
whether the Machine can be adapted to your Mine conditions. 


Mining Machines made by the Morgan-Gardner Electric Company are the most productive and 
the most popular because they meet these three considerations most satisfactorily. 


Circular SA, descriptive of-this machine, sent on request. Also Catalogs of other mining ma- 
chines and locomotives. Write us. 


Morgan-Gardner Electric Company 


Main Office and Works, 27th Street and Shields Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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DEMING MINE PUMPS 


f Read below what Mr. Helsing, Supt. of a large 






Designed to Cut Mine 
Operating Costs 











Coal Company in Virginia, says about Deming 
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Mineral Ridge Mine Hoist 


Designed by expert mining Engineers—executed 
by equally expert machinists. 

Under any mining conditions, Mineral Ridge 
Hoists are bound to give perfect and lasting 
saiisfaction. 

Made for either steam or electricity. May be 
operated automatically or from a distance but— 
at all times, under absolute control. 

Operating costs are low—the construction simple 
—and their dependability unquestionable. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
MINE PUMP 
“The writer has been using your pumps for 
a nuinber of years and for efficiency,economy, 
and rough usage they cannot be excelled. The 
mines we have used them in are not making 
very strong sulphur water, but we have , 
pumped gritty and dirty mine water at one 
mine continuously for two years without one 
cent for repair parts.” 

IF YOU WANT THAT KIND OF PUMPING SERVICE 
INVESTIGATE THE DEMING PUMP THOROUGHLY 


Name on Application, 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 
Salem, Ohio. 


HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Henion § Hubbell, Chicago. Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburg. 
Hendrie §& Bolthoff Myy. g Supply Co., Denver, colo, 

















Full particulars if you'll write. 


The Mineral Ridge Mfg. Co. 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 


















Vulcan Hoists 


Are made for every condition of mine 
hoisting. We have the facilities, the 
capacity, and the organization for build- 
ing hoists of any size and to meet 
any practical condition. 


Our illustruted catalog describes complete line. 
Write for a copy. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


OT only Commutators, Line Material and 
Bearings, but remember, we make all kinds 
of Copper, Bronze and Brass Castings. 

Bronze Jackets cast on Pump Plungers. 


Give us a trial. 


THE EUREKA COMPANY 


North East, Pa. 
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A RIDGWAY UNIT will carry a combined motor 
and lighting load, maintaining practically constant 
voltage, irrespective of amount or fluctuation of load. 

A RIDGWAY UNIT under these conditions of 
service give absolutely sparkless commutation, with 
no shifting of brushes. 

A RIDGWAY UNIT will show the maximum of 
steam economy over a wide range of load, maintaining 
this high degree of economy for a long period of time. 

A RIDGWAY UNIT is compact, clean, quiet in its 
operation, accessible, a paying investment, and always 
a good asset. 


Write for descriptive Bulletins—Series C. 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
RIDGWAY, PA. 


BUF — Mining Transits 
: Si = And Levels 
The ‘‘Buff”’ is rarely sold by an owner. 
Ask him why. 


Send for Catalog 19. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 


Morse Chain Company, 


We Better Conditions By Meeting Them 
CONSULT US WHEN IN DOUBT 


Collier and Nitro Glycerine, 
Coal Special Gelatine, 
Permissible Ammonia and 
Powders Non-Freezing 
Insure Economy, Dynamite. 
Efficiency and Blasting Powder, 
Reliability Granular Powder 


BLASTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


KEYSTONE NATIONAL POWDER CO., Emporium, Pa. 









KEYSTONE 
EXPLOSIVES 





’ We ask you one question: — 
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Hendrick 


Screens 


Made in all sizes for 


all mining purposes. 


Prompt deliveries 
gua ranteed. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 


When you want information about 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


Write us. We have it. 


When you want to do 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


by contract, write us. It’s our business. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


C. C. Hoover, Mgr. Drilling Department. 





Save Armature Repairs 


Hess-Bright Ball Bearings save wear by saving friction. They run 
for years without attention of any sort, save to repack with grease every 
two months. Used by leading builders of mine locomotives, and may 
be applied to existing equipment. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 
2129 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BECAUSE 


Schieren’s Duxbak Waterproof Leather Belting is higher priced than some 
others don’t let that stop you from asking us - 

about what it can do to greatly reduce your B 

belting expense. 


BELTIN 


TRADE MARK, 


How long would the soles of a pair of shoes last 
if they were made of some materials they put in 
belts?—-and remember sole leather is a poor 
thing compared to the leather used in 

making ‘‘'Duxbak.” 

Send for our booklet 

and prices. 


Tanners—Belt 
Manufacturers 
43 Ferry St., New York 


Chicago, 128 W. Kinzie St. 
Boston, 641-643 Atlantic Ave., Opp. 
South Station 
Philadelphia, 226 North Third St. 
Pittsburg, 205 Wood Street. 
Denver, 1752 Arapahoe Street. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Cor. 18th St. and 8rd Ave 
Hamburg, Germany, Auf dem Sande 1, 
Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. 
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Made For | Mine Conditions—Not Merely 


Adapted Jo Them 
4 MIN E-A- PHONE 


Look where the arrow points—that inner door—perfectly 
insulating the mechanical chamber from any possible damp or 
dust—no chance for the mechanism to be affected. Made to 
meet mine conditions where a telephone adapted to them would 
fail hopelessly. 


See how simple the MINE-A-PHONE is—see 
how easily accessible—how little chance for getting 
out of order—how /fool-proof. 

And the whole fabric of MINE-A-PHONE superi- 
ority is woven around that one point—designed and 
made to meet the hard conditions of mine use. 

There are twenty-two exclusive features in every 
MINE-A-PHONE—every one of them a convincing 
argument why you need to have a MINE-A-PHONE 
help in your mine. 

We've a Bulletin—No. 2600—telling 
all about the MINE-A-PHONE way. 
It’s not prosey—quite the contrary. You'll 
be interested. Send for it today. 





Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of over 1,700,000 Telephones and 8,000 Telephone Exchanges 
Rochester, New York, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILL TORONTO, CAN. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


i! 


Dace Your Mine Need Air? 


J. C. STINE Patented Disc Fans | 
are made by people | 
who know how. Ac- 
tual tests show 85% 


mechanical efficien- 

























The Stine 





















cy, the highest effi- Disc Fan One Com- 
¥ b has been 7 
X ib é pany alone 
ciency of any fan the stand- has 60 of 
made regardless of ard of ex- our Dise 
. ; cellencefor Fal Dean 
cost. Being ae ae 35 years. Proof of 
ped with specially Write for excellent 
t 3 references satisfac. 
designed  self-start- in ‘your Gant 


ing, interpoled motor with fan and motor on the vicinity. 
same bed-plate no attention is required beyond an 
occasional oiling. 
Ten sizes—3 ft. to 8 
ft. in diam. Capa- 
cities 20,000 to 120,- 
000 cu. ft. per min- 


ute. Prices surpris- 


8 ft. Stine Fan built for the Elk Coal Co., Ekkol, Wyoming 


A Letter From A User 


LINCOLN COAL CO., LESSEES ELK COAL CO. 


S. B. Stine, Elkol, Wyo. 
Dear Sir:—In regard to the 8 ft. fan furnished fhis company by 
you some few years ago, can say that it has given entire satisfaction 
and is running as smoothly today as at the time it was installed. 
It is the ome piece of machinery around the place that has 


ingly low. We guar- 
antee highest effi- 
ciency, lowest up- 





keep and greatest required no repairs. Yours very truly, 
+4: MANUFACTURED BY Walter B. Harris, Supt. (Signed) 


The service of our Engineering Dept.is at your sevice. Writeor wire us. 


S. B. Stine, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


Designer and Builder of Complete Mining Equipment. 


The J. C. Stine Company, Tyrone, Penna. 
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Better Grate Bars 


Back View of McClave Removable 
Sectional-Top Grate Bar No. 2. 


The McClave Grate No. 2 


The body portion of this bar is below the level of the fire (as shown), 


absolutely protected from heat action by the tops. These tops are remov- 
able in sections, fitting down firmly with a shank and socket arrangement. 


In case of breakage or burning, repair costs are transferred from that for 
a whole bar, to that for a single section. Any section can be easily lifted 
out and a new one placed, while fire is burning. 


The body section is trussed in design, stronger than any one-piece bar. 


McClave Grates with Argand Blowers 


Provide A Complete Steam- Making System For Cheap Fuels. 


Front View— 
two Sections 
detached 


The McClave Grate (divided cut-off) 














































































































































































































Clean Your Fires 


With The Door Shut 


The **Ajax”’ Self-Cleaning Rock 
ing Grate does away entirely with 
the cleaning of fires by means of 
pokers and slice bars. 


The grate stands on its own legs. 
We guarantee that the Ajax will 
give a clean fire and a full and 

regular supply of oxy- 
The fireman has abso- gen. 65 per cent air 


lute control at all times. The space is an “Ajax” 
The illustration shows feature. Why not take 


tho manner of attaching AJ AX advantage of our 60 
double shaking levers days’ trial offer. We 
to the boilers front and stand the risk, shoulder 
covers a two unit con- the expense, and take 
struction. No change in toiler the grates back if they fail to 


front is required except to cut a slot satisfy Where others claim we 
for the shaking lever to pass through. make good. Write for details. 


-~ VALLEY IRON WORKS 
Williamsport, Pa. U. S. A. 


The cheaper fuels such as anthracite birdseye, buck- 
wheat slack, rice, etc., are all used to excellent advantage. 

No. 3 Buckwheat, for instance, has been burned with 
results practically identical with those with first grade 
coal, on regular grates. 

Ask for information about our new Sectional Top 
Dumping Grate No. 4 A for small anthracites. 


Other details gladly furnished. 
Catalog H on request. 


McClave-Brooks Company 


Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCH OFICES: New York, 50 Church St., 8. C, Smith, N. Y. 
Mer. Pittsburg, 1007 Empire Bldg. Chas. N. Hays, Sales Agent. 
Chicago, 706 Fisher Bldg., F. G. Smith, Mgr. 


ORIGINAL 
FLEXIBLE 
BRACES 


Builders fince 1869. Plans for Fire-Proof housing. Our own engine 
direct drive or motor silent chain. Our fans in every Mining locality in 
North America. Catalog. 


HOISTING ENGINES MINE PUMPS 


Crawford & McCrimmon Co. 
Brazil, Ind., U. S. A. : 
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The New 
Industrial Slogan 


To get the full efficiency of your men, you must keep their working quarters 
brightly illuminated. . 

Scientific tests have proven that the efficiency of a force of men tapers off 
towards night. This has heretofore been attributed to physical exhaustion, but 
that this is not the sole cause was demonstrated and very effectually by brightly 
illuminating the working quarters and immediately the efficiceny of these same 
men improved fully 40 per cent. 

Have you ever thought that possibly many of the faults of your men might 
be due to eye weariness? Have you ever considered how much poor work, spoil- 
age of material, wasted time and dissatisfied workmen should be chargeable to 
poor light? 


Why Make Your Men Work In The Dark? 


Give Them A Real Light To Work With 


The Baldwin Mine Lamp 


Is Ten Times: More Powerful Than Any 
Oil Lamp Or Candle 


The light produced is easy on the eyes for it is steady—it does not flicker 
nor flare like candles or oil. : 

The flame is smokeless and free of all grease and soot. 

The lamp is automatic in its action, so calls for but little care from the men. 
It has every advantage over oil and candles, still it costs less than either. 


JOHN SIMMONS COMPANY 


96 Centre Street, New York 


266 Market St., San Francisco, California 


renee a | 56 St. Nicholas St., Montreal, Canada 
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SULLIVAN IRONCLAD COAL CUTTERS 


Cut from right to left or left to right, 
as desired. 

This is done by means of reversing 
the cutter chain, (in the mine). Iron- 
clad Coal Cutters are the only continu- 
ous cutting machines which 
possess this feature. 











Bulletin 263 H. 


The upper view. shows the 
machine ready to cut from 
right to left across the face. The 
lower machine is ready to cut 
from left to right, the cutter 
chain having been reversed. 


Bey ANGMAGHINERY COs cite No cor Pitebereh “St Louie: Koosvile 


It has made good It will make good 


for others. 


In combination with machines 
of the continuous cutting type it 
will do the narrow work to best 
advantage. 


Where the continous cutting 
machines can not be used econom- 
ically, it will produce highly sat- 


for you. 


isfactory results in both wide and 
narrow work. 

Its use is becoming more and 
more extended as a result of the 
great savings which have been 
produced. No mine is complete 


‘without it. 


Write for full information. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








A Saving That Is Not Offset 


The low initial cost of ‘“‘Eastern’’ Pipe is not the 
result of cheapened product. Our reputation as 
the largest producer in this line is upheld by every 
foot of pipe shipped, Every installation proves 
this statement. Write for Catalog C. 







WAS NOT COATED, BM) WAS COATED WITH 
Preity WOR CORR Reg. U.S. HIGHLAND NON: CORROS|VE 
COATING Pat. Off. COATING 






The impish little Sulphurette A coat of ‘‘Highland’’ imp-proof paint 
That makes the water bad. The first the piping had. 

The sulphur-eaten piece of pipe And then—behold—a wondrous change 
That makes the miner mad. That makes the miner glad. 


Write our Mining Dept. for free trial lot of Highland Non-Corrosive Coating. 





—“FLLG.I LAN NeD- 
CHEMICAL, PRODUCTS CO. 


CONNEELSVILLE, ares 
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From Vein to Consumer 
‘The Jeffrey Line For The Coal Mine j 
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Fourteen Foot, Complete Steel Cased Blowing Fan installed at the drift mine of the 
New Pittsburg Coal Co., Murray City, Ohio. 


This type of installation eliminates much of the masonry work usually required for a 
fan installation. 


Ventilating The Coal Mine 


In this as well as in other coal mining oper- special form and position prevent the gushing 
ations we are fitted to give best results, of air from the inlet when working against a 
because of the superior features of our prod- high water gauge or mine resistance. These 
uct, and because of our long practical experi- conical scoops are to be had only with a 
ence with mine ventilating problems and mine Jeffrey Centrifugal Fan. 


fan installations. Other features worthy of mention are:— 


The high efficiency developed by the Jeffrey complete steel casing extending to ground, 
Centrifugal Fan is due :— fan perfectly balanced on ball-bearing rollers 
First. The relative positions and curvature while being assembled, all parts fitted up be- 
of the vanes, which are so arranged that the air fore shipment, large volume of air at compara- 
is discharged in a forward direction and each tively low speed, etc. 
vane is backed up by an auxiliary blade which Our engineering Service is at the disposal 
prevents eddy currents and the slippage of air. of our customers for solving mine ventilating 
Second. The conical scoops, which by their as well as any other coal mine problems. 
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Any or all of the Jeffrey Catalogs sent on request. 
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The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
| Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston _ Montreal Pittsburg Charleston, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham Chicago St. Louis Denver Seattle 6-8-12 
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